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PREFACE 

The  New  Intebnational  Yeab  Book  for  1913  is  the  seventh  in  the  new 
series,  which  began  with  the  1907  volume.  Like  its  predecessors  it  is 
designed  as  an  encyclopaedia  of  the  year  and  includes  many  classes  of 
information  not  to  be  found  in  other  annual  volumes  of  its  kind.  Its 
large  size  and  the  exclusion  of  matters  not  belonging  to  the  year  or  not 
derived  from  the  latest  available  information  make  this  possible.  For 
example,  among  departments  not  found  or  less  fully  represented  in  other 
such  works  are  Biography,  Agriculture,  Political  History  at  home  and 
abroad.  Societies,  and  Religious  Bodies.  While  American  subjects  are 
here  more  fully  treated  than  in  British  annuals,  the  international  scope 
of  the  work  involves  more  attention  to  foreign  affairs  than  is  given  in 
similar  American  publications. 

Among  the  important  features  of  the  year  1913,  discussed  in  this 
volume,  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  In  foreign  affairs,  the  devel- 
opments in  the  Balkans,  the  Mexican  difficulty,  republican  progress  in 
China,  the  Ulster  situation,  and  the  progress  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill;  in 
the  United  States,  such  legislative  measures  as  the  Tariff  Bill,  Income 
Tax  Law,  and  the  Currency  Law;  in  industrial  matters,  the  history  of 
Trades  Unions,  the  I.  W.  W.,  Socialism,  Strikes  and  Lockouts,  Railroads, 
Workmen's  Compensation,  Workmen's  and  Mothers'  Pensions,  Welfare 
Work,  etc.  Owing  to  the  increased  interest  in  the  industrial  and  political 
life  of  the  South  and  Central  American  countries,  the  Year  Book  gives 
special  attention  to  topics  within  this  field.  It  has  also  discussed  at 
length  the  woman's  movement  both  in  its  general  aspect  under  Fem- 
inism and  in  a  specific  aspect  under  Woman's  Suffrage,  while  re- 
cording the  yearly  incidents  of  the  movement  in  the  paragraphs 
entitled  History  under  the  various  countries  and  under  the  separate 
States  of  the  United  States.  Other  matters  of  current  interest  which 
have  received  special  attention  are  Safety  at  Sea,  Railway  Accidents, 
Aeronautics,  Commission  Government,  Banks  and  Banking,  Agricultural 
Credit,  the  New  York;  Aqueduct,  International  and  Industrial  Arbitra- 
tion, Insurance,  and  Electrical  and  Engineering  topics. 

Fbank  Moobe  Colby. 
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The   plateaus   are  well    watered,   with   a    tern-  j^  1913.    William  Dean  Howells,  Henry  James, 

perate  climate,  and  grow  cereals,  potatoes,  to-  ^enry  Adams,  Thomas  Raynesford  Lounsbury, 

bacco,  fruits,  etc;   the  lower  counti^  is  exces-  Theodore  Roosevelt,   John   Singer   Sargent,   Al- 

sively  hot,  and  there  sugar-cane,  cotton,  coffee,  f^ed    Thayer    Mahan,    Daniel    Chester    French, 

rubber,   etc,    thrive.     There   are   good   grazing  j^^n  Burroughs,  James  Ford  Rhodes,  Horatio 

groimds  and  cattle  are  raised;   the  prosperity  William     Parker,     William     MilMgan     Sloane, 

of  the  country  depends  largely  on  its  livestock.  Robert   Underwood   Johnson,   George  Washing- 

I?'^^'^  ,oL '?7.^'l^,*l**'^*iU  ^o2LJJ!^'^^  ton  Cable,  Andrew  Dickson  Whitef  Henry  van 
francs;   1»5?'  1^74,717;   19n8£^^^  p  k      William    Cary  Brownell,   Basil  Laineau 

^^lo}^^'u'^^^'^.^^J.}SS^'  ^^^^^^^A.^^}'  Gildersleeve,  Woodriw  Wilson.  Arthur  Twin- 
11,765,844  (skins,  4,8M,000;  coffee,  4,667,000;  j^g  Hadley,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Francis  Hop- 
ivory.  1,137,000;  WM,  986,000).  Imi^^  Smith,     fedwin     Howland     Blashfield, 

l^]??nnP^^*''  ^J^^^'a  ^iP*^^?  I'^'^'u  f^'P??*'  William  Merritt  Cha^,  Thomas  Hastings, 
^^^^^5io/o«o^°P^'*l*^IS1?^Sf™*^l*  l?^'  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  Brander  Matthews, 
dan),  £E 27,962;  ei^Hirts,  fE 57,764  The  first  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Elihu  Vedder,  George 
section  of  the  railway  building  under  French  Edward  Woodberry,  Kenyon  Cox,  George 
^oS*??!  ^^""^  I^'T,  ™^\J^  Dir€  Dawa  Whitefleld  Chadwick,  Abbott  Handerson  Thayer, 
(309  kilometers,  of  which  219  kms.  run  through  j^hn  Muir,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Henry 
Abyssinian  t?"^^)  ?  *^«  f«5ond,  opened  m  Mills  Alden,  George  de  Forest  Brush,  William 
ll^^Jj^^^^/i^^^^^J^^^^^  ^]^\^^'\'  Rutherford  Mead,*  John  W.  Alexander,  Bliss 
^^J^^^'^^^^\^^^^^^^^^'^?^^^  to  Perry,   Abbott  Lawrence   Lowell,   James  Whit- 

Addis  Abbeha,  the  capital.  ^Th»»  town  has  a  ^omb  Riley,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Paul 
pennanent  popu  ation  estimated  at  60,000,  and  Wayland     Bartlett,     Owen     Wister,     Herbert 

I  ^''AnJSL^rl^^''''  ''LfS!^''^?'^^/'   ^*!!;"  -Adams,    Augustus   Thomas,   Timothy    Cole. 

has  40,000   Dir«  Dawa  6000.    There  is  no  edu-       ji^^^hy  Sole  was  elected  a  memlir  in  June. 

cation.     The  national  religion  is  coptic  Chris-  ^^  a„„/^l  ^^eting  of  the  academy  was  held 

tian     (monophysitism).     The    emperor     (negus  j^  Chicago  in  November,  and  several  interest- 

negust)    has  abso  ute  power     Menelek  IL  was  ^     addresses  were  made.     At  the  end  of  the 

bom  August  18,  1844     First  king  of.Shoa,  he  y^r  there  were  two  vacancies  in  the  member- 

became  emperor  in  1889.    Rumors  were  current  Jjjjp  ^f  the  academy 

from  time  to  time  of  the  emperor's  death,  all  of      /cCIDBNTS.    See  Railway  Accidents,  and 

which  proved  unfounded,  until  on  December  22  Safety  at  Sea 

an  autWic  report  of  his  demise  was  received,      ACCIDENTS  AND  DISEASEa    See  Labob 

and  Lidj  Jeassu  (bom  1897),  the  son  of  Mene-  Legislation 

lelfs  daughter,  became  emperor  in  his  stead.  ACCIDENTS,  Coal  Mine.     See  Coal. 

Abmy,     The  emperor  collected  from   the   va-      ACCIDENTS,  Compensatiow  fob.     See  La- 
nous  provinces  by  feudal    and   tribal   levies   a  bob  Legislation 

force  of  60,000  men,  more  or  less  armed  and       ACOUSTICS.*  See  Music,  Bibliography, 
disciplined,  to  which  the  men  drafted  from  the       ADEN.     A  British  possession    (part  of  the 
VS^^r^l  *"^®   and   provinces  would   add   some  Bombay   Presidency)    in    southwestern   Arabia; 
200,000  men.     Eighty  per   cent,   of  this   army   ^n  important  coaling  station  and  the  centre  of 
vas  infantry.  trade  with  Arabia.     Area,  75  sq.  miles   (of  the 

ACADEMY,  Fbench  '(Acad«mie  FBAN^AiSEf.  attached     island     of     Perim,     6) ;     population 
Of  the  five  academies  which  contsitute  the  In-    41911),   46.165.     Area   of   the   protected   terri- 
Btitnte  of  France,  this   is  the   first.     Its  forty  tory,    about   9000    sq.    miles;    population,    100.- 
members    are    the    last    authority    in    matters   000.      The   island   of   Socotra    (1382   sq.   miles,     t 
of  language,   grammar,   and   the   like,   and   are  12,000  inhabitants)    is  administered  fe-^lQjiyi^^^jlC 

1913—1 
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The  total   trade  in   1911-1912  wa».  ilE^253,000;    cal    Adventista    had    481     oommmiieaatay     18 

1607  vesseU  called  at  Aden  and- 624  at  Perim.  ohturcheB,  and  8  ministers. 

The  neighboring  Arab  triheVAPe  subsidized  by       uSSaSAN  ISLANDa     See  Gbebgb;   Italy; 

the  British  government,  .wilH' Which  they  have  Tdbkkt  asd  the  Balkan  Pxoflbb. 

treaties.      The    politicaj  -agent    in    1913    was       ABBONAUTICS.      Under    this    comprehen- 

Major-General  Sir  JaDrnen  A.  BelL  iive  title  stends  a  review  of  significant  evento 

ADHINIST&ATiOlir.     See  United  States,  concerned  with  the  navigation  of  the  air,   ajid 

ADULTEBAJIQir!     See  Food  and  Nutbi-  t^®  ™«^»  «««^  therefor. 
TioN,  p<w«*iv..       ••  Aviation 

ADVAJ^GEMENT  OF  SCIENCE,  Amebi- 
CAN  Association  fob  the.  The  sixty-fourth  During  1913,  a  year  in  which  the  tenth 
annual,  weting  of  the  association  was  held  anniversary  of  the  first  flight  with  a  power- 
in,  Toronto,  becinning  December  29,  1912.  ^iriygn  aeroplane  was  celebrated  on  December 
-  About'  600  members  were  in  attendance.  At  ^^^  ^^^^^  y^^^  widespread  interest  in  aviation 
.'the  same  time  meetings  of  several  societies  af-  throughout  Europe,  evidenced  by  the  attention 
•filiated  with  the  association  hela  their  meet-  ^^^^  ^  ^he  remarkable  long-disUnce  fligUte 
ings.  These  included  the  Astronomical  and  ^^g^^^  during  the  year,  and  to  the  remarkable 
Astrophysical  Societies  of  America  and  the  exhibitions  of  Pegoud  and  his  various  imitators. 
American  Botanical  Society.  The  executive  j^^^  intrepid  aviators,  flying  upside  down,  in 
council  elected  280  members  and  200  fellows,  circles  and  otherwise,  in  addition  to  furnisli- 
Members  of  the  association  were  welcomed  by  j^^  thrilling  spectacles  demonstrated  their  abil- 
Governor  Slaton.  The  annual  address  was  de-  j^y  ^o  control  and  manoeuvre  the  aeroplane 
livered  by  the  retiring  president,  E.  C.  Pidc-  under  various  conditions,  proving  also  its  safety 
ering,  and  was  entitled  "The  Study  of  the  j^  ^he  hands  of  a  competent  pilot  so  long  as  it 
Stars."  It  was  voted  to  admit  the  American  ^j^g  maintained  at  sufl&cient  height  above  the 
Forestry  Association  as  an  affiliated  society,  ground.  Notwithstanding  such  interest  there 
The  membership  of  the  society  in  1913  was  ^^g^  however,  little  progress  toward  general 
about  8100.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  ^g^  of  the  aeroplane  for  practical  purposes 
President,  Charles  W.  Eliot;  vice-presidents  ^ther  than  miliUry.  In  the  United  SUtea, 
(section  A),  H.  S.  White,  (B)  Anthony  Ze-  doubtless  owing  to  lack  of  government  support 
leny,  (D)  Albert  Noble,  (E)  U.  S.  Grant,  (F)  ^nd  purchases  of  machines  for  the  army  and 
Frank  R.  Lillie,  (G)  G.  P.  Clinton,  (H)  Clark  ^avy  in  large  quantities,  there  was  much  leas 
Wissler,  (K)  R.  M.  Pearce,  (L)  Paul  N.  Hanus,  popular  interest  than  in  Europe. 
(N)  L.  H.  Bailey;  general  secretary,  W.  0.  ^  regards  the  more  general  application  of 
Worsham,  Jr.  The  meeting  for  1916-16  will  ^^^  aeroplane  a  few  attempts  at  carrying  mails 
be  held  in  Toronto.  were  made,  but  outside  of  war  and  navy  de- 

ADVENTISTSy  Seventh  Day.  The  chief  partments  there  was  but  slight  demand.  In 
distinctive  feature  of  this  body  is  a  belief  in  France,  in  fact,  consternation  was  caused  by 
the  literal,  personal  second  appearing  of  Christ,  the  announcement  that  the  war  department  had 
No  specific  date  is  set  for  this  event.  The  been  carrying  out  the  organization  of  a  plant  at 
seventh  day  of  the  week  is  observed  as  the  Chalais-Meudon  for  building  aeroplanes  and 
Sabbath.  The  total  number  of  communicants  that  government  machines  would  be  constructed 
in  the  denomination  in  1913  was  05,284.  The  by  iC  The  war  department,  however,  aban- 
churches  numbered  18d0|  and  ministers  634«  doned  the  plan  as  not  economical. 
There  were  116  organized  conferences,  about  The  powers  had  now  seen  the  aeroplane  in 
90  mission  fields,  about  90  advanced  edu-  actual  warfare  as  well  aa  in  manoeuvres,  and 
cational  institutions,  over  600  primary  schools,  were  planning  aerial  squadrons  for  future  war- 
37  publishing  houses  and  branches,  and  over  fare.  See  MniTABT  Pioobess  and  Navai. 
100  sanitariums  and  branches.  The  denomination  Pboobess. 

publishes  125  periodicals,  and  issues  publica-  On  the  technical  side  the  chief  develop- 
tions  in  over  70  languages.  Its  work  is  carried  ments  of  the  year,  aside  from  perfecting  the 
on  in  about  85  countries,  and  it  employs  over  motors  on  the  score  of  endurance  and  rclia- 
10,000  evangelists  and  institutional  laborers,  bility,  were  improvement  as  regards  stability 
The  total  contributions  for  its  work  amount  to  and  especially  automatic  stabilitv.  This  was 
about  $2,500,000  a  year.  The  headquarters  of  the  measurably  secured  in  the  Dunne,  an  Eng- 
denomination  is  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  in  Hgh  machine,  and  in  an  Orville  Wright  ma- 
May,    1913,  was   held   the  quadrennial    session  chine. 

which  commemorated  fifty  years  of  organized  Progress  in  1913  was  towards  increased  en- 
work  by  the  denomination.  At  this  gathering,  durance,  reliability,  and  stability,  strikingly 
delegates  and  representatives  from  all  over  the  evidenced  in  the  long  distance  fiights,  such  as 
world  assembled.  ^  that  of  Brindejonc  des  Moulinais,  who,  notwith- 

Otheb  Adventists.  In  addition  to  the  standing  storms,  fiew  from  Paris  to  Warsaw 
Seventh  Day  Adventists  there  are  several  other  in  ten  hours  and  twelve  minutes  with  but  two 
bodies  besring  the  name  of  adventists.  These  stops,  a  distance  of  933  miles  at  an  average 
have  no  formal  connection  with  the  Seventh  speed  of  91.7  miles  an  hour.  Almost  equaling 
Dsy  Adventists.  The  largest  of  these  bodies  la  this  was  the  fiight  of  Stoeffler  within  the  Ger- 
the  Advent  Christian,  which  in  1913  had  26J99  man  Empire,  where  he  covered  a  distance  of 
communicants,  550  cKurches,  and  528  Aiinis-  1522.36  miles  in  24  hours,  an  average  speed  of 
ters.  The  Churches  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  had  63%  miles  an  hour,  yet  in  this  competition  eijjht 
2124  communicants,  62  church'^s,  and  56  min-  other  competitors  covered  over  1000  kilometers 
isters.  The  Church  of  God  had  611  communi-  (631.37  miles).  The  flight  of  Garros  from  the 
cants.  20  churches,  and  32  niinisters.  The  Riviera  to  Africa  across  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
Life  and  Advent  Union  had  509  communicants,  making  550  miles  in  one  continuous  flight  of 
12  churches,  and  12  ministers.     The  Evangelt   nearly  eight   h©tii<^eGWWsSaWyf^  aohievement 
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of  merit.  And  again,  on  October  30,  the  Ben* 
nett  cup  was  won  by  Gilbert,  who  flew  from 
Paris  to  Puertniz,  Pomerania,  a  distance  of  650 
miles  at  an  average  speed  slightly  in  excess  of 
124  miles  an  hour.  Then,  on  November  24,  the 
Russian,  Vasselieff,  flew  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Moscow  and  back,  1118.5  miles,  in  10  hours  and 
62  minutes.  Such  performances,  and  others  dis- 
cussed  below,  demonstrated  the  progress  in  aero- 
plane development  as  regards  practical  long  dis- 
tance flight  as  distinguished  from  high  speed  in 
fair  weather. 

Aeroplane  Motobs.  During  1913  there  was 
a  general  improvement  in  motors,  which  also 
involved  an  increase  in  size  and  power,  inas- 
much as  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
aeroplane  designers  to  cut  down  the  area  of 
supporting  plane,  or  to  arrange  for  increased 
weights.  This  general  improvement  was  rather 
of  detail  than  of  principle,  though  there  was 
considerable  rivalry  manifested  by  the  various 
manufacturers,  and  the  various  military  com- 
petitions provided  opportunity  for  inventors  of 
all  kinds  of  motors  for  aeronautical  purposes. 
The  rotary  type  continued  most  popular,  yet 
with  the  increased  use  of  the  hydro-aeroplane  it 
was  found  to  have  disadvantages  as  compared 
with  the  flxed  cylinder  motor,  since,  like  other 
air-cooled  motors,  it  could  not  be  protected  from 
spray.. 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  the 
aeroplane  motor  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
1907,  it  rarely  exceeded  24  horse  power,  and 
sufiiced  to  propel  a  biplane  at  the  speed  of  45 
miles  an  hour,  but  in  1913  there  was  demanded 
a  motor  of  160  horse  power,  enabling  a  mono- 
plane whose  supporting  area  has  been  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  to  travel  at  a  speed  of  125  miles 
an  hour.  The  tendency  was  rather  to  avoid  ex- 
perimentation and  to  employ  the  regular  types 
of  the  most  successful  makers.  The  Gnome  ro- 
tary motor  maintained  its  preeminence,  and  a 
motor  with  18  cylinders  developing  200  horse 
power  represented  the  leading  achievement  of 
the  engineers  of  this  company.  Another  motor 
of  considerable  vogue  was  the  Le  Rhone  engine, 
npplied  with  a  system  of  mechanically  operated 
inlet  valves  which  were  not  influenced  by  cen- 
trifugal effects.  In  this  motor  the  high-resist- 
ance steel  cylinders  have  liners  of  cast  iron. 
For  a  motor  developing  120  horse  power  the 
weight  was  170  kilos  (374.70  pounds),  while 
other  motors  had  been  built  whose  makers  claim 
the  reduction  of  weight  to  one  kilogram  per 
horse  power. 

Pabts  Aebo  Show  of  1013.  This  exhibition, 
held  annually  in  the  late  autumn,  served  to  il- 
lustrate the  progress  of  the  vear,  as  the  results 
of  the  most  recent  French  experiments  are 
usually  presented.  The  show  of  1913  was  note- 
worthy for  the  absence  of  machines  that  showed 
a  radical  departure  from  existing  types.  In- 
creased efficiency  in  machines  that  could  fly 
at  fairly  high  speeds  with  engines  of  small 
horse  power  was  observed,  but  even  here  the  re- 
salts  of  design  and  study,  coupled  with  experi- 
ence, were  in  no  way  extraordinary.  The  sup- 
porting area  of  the  high-speed  machines  was  con- 
siderably reduced,  while  usually  the  engine 
power  was  increased.  For  example,  the  Ponnier 
machine  of  Vedrines  had  an  engine  rated  at 
160  horse  power,  but  had  a  total  width  of  sup- 
porting surface  of  only  six  meters  (19.7)  feet. 

During  the  year  the  contest  for  supremacy 
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between  the  biplane  and  the  monoplane  con- 
tinued and  the  question  was  still  open.  All  of 
the  striking  feats  of  flying  reversed  and  looping 
the  loop  performed  by  aviators  in  the  monoplane, 
which  had  given  it  an  apparent  advantage,  were 
repeated  with  the  biplane  and  the  latter  type  con- 
tinued to  be  preferred  by  the  military  authori- 
ties. An  interesting  biplane  developed  during 
the  year  had  a  lower  plane  with  about  one-third 
the  length  of  the  upper  to  which  it  was  braced 
by  very  stout  wooden  struts,  while  steel  wires 
were  employed  for  bracing  the  ends.  It  had  a 
short  fuselage  built  of  steel  tubes  and  the  body 
which  carried  the  propelling  machine  was  an 
independent  unit  being  encased  in  sheet  steel 
and  attached  directly  underneath  the  upper 
plane  with  the  engine  and  propeller  just  behind 
it,  so  that  the  fore  part  of  the  body  with  two 
seats  provided  an  uninterrupted  view  for  the 
pilot  and  the  observer.  The  Borel  monoplane 
was  also  driven  by  a  propeller  at  the  rear 
and  thus  was  adopted  for  military  work  carry- 
ing a  small  Hotchkiss  gun  in  front,  but  no 
other  obstruction  for  the  observer  and  pilot. 
The  tendency  to  arm  aeroplanes  was  illustrative 
of  their  adoption  for  military  purposes  and  in- 
dicated that  they  were  acquiring  a  combative 
position,  so  that  in  future  wars  flghting  at  close 
range  between  the  aeroplanes  of  opposing  armies 
was  most  probable. 

Among  the  novelties  of  the  Paris  exhibition 
was  the  Paul  Schmitt  biplane,  where  the  planes 
were  carried  on  a  steel  frame  hinging  on  an  axis 
passing  through  the  bodv  so  that  the  angle  of 
incidence  could  be  varied  and  the  planes  tilted 
backwards  and  forwards.  This  biplane  had 
three  seats  and  had  rendered  a  good  account 
of  itself  in  previous  trials.  An  advance  in  con- 
struction was  noted  in  nearly  all  the  machines 
exhibited  and  greater  care  was  being  manifested 
in  the  building.  A  new  material  for  coating  the 
fabric  of  the  supportinff  planes  was  used  which 
gave  a  semi-transparent  appearance  so  that  the 
machine  was  almost  invisiole.  It  was  hoped  by 
certain  critics  that  instead  of  cloth  fabrics  wood 
or  preferably  steel  could  be  used  for  the  sup- 
porting planes,  just  as  for  the  frames  steel 
and  other  metals  were  becoming  the  best  prac- 
tice. The  tendency  to  reduce  outside  friction 
by  soothing  the  external  lines  and  building  the 
fuselage  in  a  conical  form  was  further  shown. 

Sjkobsky  Aeboplane.  The  largest  flying  ma- 
chine yet  constructed  was  given  a  trial  dur- 
inflf  1913  by  its  designer,  a  Russian,  named 
Sjkorsky,  and  flew  for  over  an  hour  with  seven 
passengers  at  St.  Petersburg  on  August  1.  This 
nuge  biplane  resembled  in  a  general  way  the 
well-known  biplane  of  H.  Farman,  but  had  a 
span  of  28  meters  (91.86ft.)  and  a  length  of 
20  meters  (65.6  ft.),  affording  a  supporting  sur- 
face of  120  square  meters  (143.52  square  yards). 
The  lower  plane  was  somewhat  less  in  span — 
18.04  ft. — tnan  the  upper  plane.  There  were 
mounted  on  the  lower  plane  four  motors,  each  of 
100  horse  power  and  driving  a  propeller  2.6 
meters  (8.5  ft.)  in  diameter.  These  four  pro- 
pellers were  tractor  screws,  which  were  rotated 
in  front  of  the  supporting  surface,  and  in  the 
centre  there  was  an  enclosed  cabin  for  the  pilot 
and  passengers.  The  starting  and  alighting 
gear  consisted  of  four  landing  skids  and  pneu- 
matic-tired wheels  so  that  the  machine,  which 
weighed  with  its  passengers  over  7000  pounds, 
could  land  and  rise  in  safety.  The  tail  con^Jp 
dsted  of  a  single  surface  and  elevator  combined^  *^^ 
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above  which  were  two  Tertical  rudders,  while  Another  mark  of  progrese  made  during  the 

the  supporting  surfaces  have  flaps,  or  ailerons,  year  with  the  automatic  control  of  aeroplanes 

A  speed  of  190  kilometers  (56  miles)   an  hour  was  the  Moreau  machine,  which  on  September 

was   attained   and    12   passengers   were  carried  24    successfully   competed  for  the  Bonnet  prize 

aloft  for  over  16  minutes.    Ihe  new  biplane  was  by  flying  half  an  hour  without  the   a  viator  *s 

purchased  by  the  Russian  war  ministry  and  it  touching  the  levers.    This  test  was  made  in  the 

was  stated  that  similar  machines  were  to  be  presence    of    Lieutenant   Lafon    and    during    a 

built  for  military  service.    The  chief  difOksulty  strong  wind,  so  that  the  monoplane  rolled  and 

experienced  was  in  launching  and  alighting,  as  pitched,  but  returned  automatically  to  a  level 

a  run  of  about  200  meters    (656  ft.)    was  re-  keel. 

quired  before  the  machine  could  get  into  the  Londgic  Daily  Mail  Psize  it)B  Tbansatlah- 
air  and  this  obviously  involved  a  suitable  tic  Flight.  In  the  spring  of  1013,  Lord  North- 
ground  surface.  Later  improvements  in  the  cliffe,  the  proprietor  of  the  London  Daily  Mailf 
running  gear  were  effected  so  that  greater  facil-  offered  a  prize  of  $50,000  for  the  first  aeroplane 
ity  was  obtained.  Not  content  with  this  ma-  flight  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  either  direc- 
chine  the  Russian  designer  later  in  the  year  tion  in  72  hours.  The  conditions  of  the  com- 
constructed  a  machine  with  a  carrying  capacity  petition  required  a  flight  between  England  or 
of  20  persons,  and  with  sleeping  accommoda-  Ireland  and  any  point  in  the  United  States, 
tions  in  the  cabins.  The  machine  on  its  trial  Canada,  or  Newfoundland,  and  permitted  the 
trip  was  said  to  have  risen  from  the  ground  aviator  to  alight  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
after  a  run  of  100  yards  and  to  have  flown  and  and  take  on  fuel,  if  this  could  be  arranged  for. 
manoeuvred  readily.  Aviators  of  all  nations  were  invited  to  compete 

The  Bubgebs  Militabt  Tractor,  supplied  to  and  much  interest  was  aroused  among  designers 
the  United  States  army  in  1912,  was  duplicated  and  air  pilots.  From  Newfoundland  to  Ire- 
in  1913  and  three  additional  machines  were  or-  land  is  a  distance  of  1800  miles  so  that  a  speed 
dered  for  the  United  States  Army  Signal  of  60  miles  an  hour  must  be  maintained  for 
Corps.  This  machine,  known  as  an  enclosed  30  hours.  This  would  involve  a  motor  of  from 
body  tractor,  carried  the  motor  forward  in  a  160  to  200  horse  power  whose  reliability  waj 
fuselage  where  the  operator  and  observer  sit  in  demonstrated  beyond  question.  Fifty-hour  con- 
tandem.  It  had  a  spread  of  wings  of  43  ft.  6  in.  tinuous  runs  had  been  recorded  for  various 
and  a  length  over  all  of  27  ft.  9  in.,  weighing  airship  motors,  and  sufficient  economy  in  fuel 
1284  pounds.  This  machine  was  in  military  had  been  obtained  so  that  the  question  of  fuel 
service  almost  constantly  in  the  armv  during  supply,  while  serious,  was  not  prohibitive.  It 
part  of  1913,  and  on  March  31,  1913,  Lieutenant  was  thought  that  a  duplicate  power  plant  would 
Milling,  U.  S.  A.,  established  an  American  en-  be  a  possible  solution  of  the  problem  and  that 
durance  record  with  a  passenger  by  a  cross-  possibly  some  form  of  hydro-aeroplane  could 
country  flight  from  Texas  City  to  San  Antonio,  be  employed,  particularly  as  such  a  craft  could 
a  distance  of  236  miles,  without  stop,  at  a  speed  come  to  the  surface  of  the  water  for  repairs, 
of  a  little  over  70  miles  per  hour.  At  San  An-  or  adjustment,  in  case  of  the  stopping,  or  fail- 
tonio  Lieutenant  Milling  remained  in   the   air  ure,  of  the  motor. 

for  over  an  hour  k>nger,  making  a  record  of  four  The   Bennett  Cup  Coicfetition.    The   1913 

hours  and  twenty-two  minutes  in  the  air,  and  on  race  for  the  James  Gordon  Bennett  trophy  was 

the   following  day  he   returned  to  Texas  City  remarkable  on  account  of  the  speeds  made  and 

from  San  Antonio  in  three  hours  and  fifty  min-  records  broken,  rather  than  as  an  international 

utes.  competition,  as  of  the  four  competitors,  with  the 

The  Wrigiit  Atttouatic  Stabilizer.    In  the  single  exception  of  Crombez,  a  Belgian,  all  were 

construction  of  the  Wright  biplane  but  few  radi-  Frenchmen.    The     competition     was     held     at 

cal  departures  from  the  original  type  had  been  Rheims  on  September  29  over  a  course  of  200 

made.    The  more  important  of  these  were  the  kilometers  (124  miles),  including  20  circuits  of 

adoption  of  an  "  open  work  "  tail  and  rear  ele-  10  kilometers  each.     New  world  speed  records 

vator,  and  the  wheels  for  the  chassis.     In  the  for  an  aeroplane  with  pilot  alone  were  made  for 

decennial  year  of  the  invention  an  automatic  distances   from    10    to   200  ^kilometers  and  the 

stabilizer    was    patented    and    applied    to    the  time  of  the  winner,  Maurice   Prevost,    for   the 

Wright  machine  which  operated  to  secure  both  124.777     miles    was    50  minutes,  46%  seconds, 

transverse    and    longitudinal    stability.    A   sta-  or  an  average  of  125  miles  an  hour,  which  was 

bilizing  pendulum  was  employed  for   the  first  the  fastest  speed  yet  attained  in  a  flying  ma> 

of  these  objects,  which  by  means  of  compressed  chine,   being   more   than   two   miles   a   minuta 

air  and  a  piston  worked  a  system  of  intercon-  Prevost  used  a  Deperdussin  aeroplane  with  a 

nected  cables  connected  with  the  warping  mech-  Gnome  106-horse  power  motor, 

anism  and  the  vertical  rudder.    The  motion  of  The  second  in  the  competition,  Emil  Vedrines, 

the  pendulum  could  be  checked  so  that  erratic  whose  time  was  1  hour*  6%  seconds,  employed 

swinging  was  eliminated,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  Ponnier   aeroplane  with  a  Gnome    ICO-horse 

the  action  was  positive  and  the  slightest  puff  power  motor,  while  Gilbert,  and  Crombez,  the 

of    wind    would    be    counteracted    immediately.  Belsrian,  who  were  third  and  fourth  in  the  com- 

Longitudinal  stability  was  achieved  by  an  iden-  petition    respectively,    both    used    Deperdussin 

tical  compressed  air  servomotor  which  operated  aeroplanes,  the  former  with  a  Le  Rhone   160- 

a  small   plane  mid-air  between   the  two  main  horse  power  motor  and  the  latter  with  a  Gnome 

supporting    planes,    but    at    a    different    angle,  motor  of  the  name  horse  power.     The  weather 

This  device  was  located  directly  in  front  of  the  was  ideal  for  the  competition,  and  Prevost,  tak- 

main  planes,  but  otherwise  it  acts  in  the  main  ing  advanta^  of  this,  cut  down  the  surface  of 

like   a   non-lifting   tail,    thous^h    when   the    air  his   wings   until   they   were   only   about   96  ft. 

pressure  varies  as  the  main  planes  change  their  square.    Such    an    arrangement,    while    making 

angle  it  will  resist  such  a  change  through  ma-  high  speed  possible,  was  not  conducive  to  safety, 

chinery  which  sets  in  operation  the  horizontal  however.    The  following  table  summarizes  tiie 

rudder.  new  records:          Digitized  by  VjUU V IC 
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YfoBu/s  Speed  Bxoobds.  Pilot  Alone.  Fbefost 

(DEPEBDUSSIK    AEBOPLAUB — QMOliE    160- 
HOBBE  POWEB  MOIOB) .     RUEIMB,  SEP- 
29.    1013 


10 

kilometers 

(    6.2 

miles), 

2 

min. 

66  8-6 

see. 

20 

kilometers 

(  12.4 

miles). 

6 

min. 

64  1-6 

sec. 

SO 

kilometers 

(  18.6 

miles). 

8 

mln. 

62  1-6 

sec. 

40 

kilometers 

(  24.8 

miles). 

11 

min« 

60  1-6 

seo. 

60 

kilometers 

(  81 

miles). 

14 

min. 

481-6 

sec. 

100 

kilometers 

(  62 

miles). 

29 

mln. 

40 

sec. 

150 

kilometers 

(  93 

miles). 

44 

min. 

38 

sec. 

200 

kilometers 

(124 

miles). 

69 

min. 

46  8-6 

sec. 

LoNQ  Distance  Flights.  A  notable  flight 
across  Europe  was  made  by  Brindejonc  Des 
Moulinais,  who  previously  on  February  25  had 
flown  in  a  monoplane  from  Paris  to  London,  375 
miles  in  3  hours  and  5  minutes.  Ihis  more  ex- 
tended flight  was  from  Paris  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  back,  returning  by  way  of  Stockholm  and 
Copenhagen,  a  distance  of  about  3000  miles,  and 
was  made  in  the  interval  between  June  1  and  July 
2.  A  continuous  flight  from  San  Raphael,  France, 
to  BizQrU,  Tunis,  a  distance  of  558  miles,  was 
made  in  a  Morane  aeroplane  on  September  23 
by  Roland  G.  Garros,  the  French  aviator,  who 
in  the  previous  year  had  made  the  trip  over 
sea  between  Tunis  and  Sicily,  a  distance  of 
about  160  miles.  The  1013  trip  was  made  with- 
out the  use  of  torpedo  boats  to  aid  the  aviator 
in  case  of  accident,  who  moreover  for  the  trip 
had  removed  the  pontoons  from  his  aeroplane. 

The  last  important  long-distence  flight  of  the 
year  was  completed  on  December  20,  when  Jules 
Vedrines  reached  Cairo,  Egypt,  after  a  flight 
of  about  3500  miles.  This  aviator  had  origin- 
ally left  Paris  with  the  intention  of  making  a 
flight  from  France  to  Peking.  On  December  2 
at  Itelgrade,  Servia,  which  he  had  reached  on 
his  journey,  he  received  a  message  that  Pierre 
Daucourt,  who  had  left  Paris  on  October  22  on 
a  flight  from  that  city  to  Cairo,  had  met  with 
an  accident  at  Eskisher,  in  Asia  Minor,  at  the 
beginning  of  an  over-sea  flight  to  Egypt  in 
which  his  aeroplane  was  wrecked.  Vedrines 
was  urged  by  the  Paris  Aero  Club  to  complete 
this  flight  in  order  to  give  to  France  the  credit 
for  the  flrst  trip  between  Paris  and  Cairo. 
The  journey  from  Belgrade  to  Jafl'a  was  success- 
fully accomplished  and  the  last  installment,  a 
distance  of  250  miles  to  Cairo  and  Heliopolis, 
was  successfully  negotiated.  His  trip  across 
Europe  was  attended  by  considerable  excite- 
ment, as  he  flew  over  fortified  places  in  Germany 
and  Servia  and  his  was  the  flrst  aeroplane  to 
arrive  at  Beirut. 

Amebican  Aebial  Debbt.  Five  aviators 
participated  in  a  fliorht  on  October  13,  over  a 
course  starting  at  Oakwood  Heights,  Staten  Is- 
land, to  and  around  Manhattan  Island  and  re- 
turn. The  distance  was  estimated  rou|;hly  at 
60  miles  and  the  competition  was  held  m  spite 
of  a  stifT  northwest  wind  which  was  blowing  at 
the  rate  of  43  miles  an  hour.  The  winner  was 
W.  S.  Luckey,  in  a  lOO-horse  power  Curtiss  bi- 
plane, whose  elapsed  time  for  the  course  was 
52  miniitefl  54  seconds.  The  second  place  was 
taken  by  Frank  Niles  in  a  lOO-horse  power  Cur- 
tiss biplane  with  a  record  of  56  minutes  55 
seconds,  while  C.  Murvin  Wood,  in  an  80-horse 
power  Moisant  monoplane,  was  third  with  a 
record  of  58  minutes  15  seconds.  The  fourth 
and  flfth  places  were  taken  respectively  by  J. 
Guy  Gilpatrick  in  an  80-horse  power  Sloane- 
Deperdussin  monoplane  and  Toney  Jannus  in  a 
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75-hor8e  power  Benoist  biplane.  There  were 
cash  prises  and  silver  cups  for  tba  first  three 
aviators. 

MiOHELiR  Cup.  Several  notatflo  performances 
were  made  in  the  contest  for  the  International 
Michelin  Cup,  awarded  to  the  aviator  who  cov- 
ered the  greatest  distance  in  any  number  of 
consecutive  days  flying  at  least  50  kilometers 
(31.0G85  miles)  a  day.  Finally  Helen  won  the 
cup  with  a  flight  of  9996  miles  in  30  consecutive 
days,  or  a  much  greater  distance  than  that 
between  the  North  and  South  poles.  If  Helen 
had  received  credit  for  nine  days'  flight  which 
he  lost  by  having  to  stop  before  reaching  the 
timekeeper  he  would  have  flown  20,787  kilo- 
meters (13,537.79  miles)  in  39  consecutive  days. 

Height  Records.  The  height  record  was  in- 
creased during  the  year  by  Perreyon  in  a  160- 
horse  power  Bl^riot  monoplane,  who  rose  to  a 
height  of  19,685  ft.  above  the  earth,  or  about 
3%  miles.  This  performance  was  eclipsed  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  December  by  Legagneux^ 
the  French  aviator,  who  on  December  27  at 
FrejuB  climbed  in  a  monoplane  to  a  height  of 
20,068  feet  in  1  hour  and  40  minutes.  M. 
Legagneux  had  held  the  record  of  17,873  feet 
made  on  September  17,  1012.  The  height  rec- 
ord for  two  passengers  in  addition  to  the  avia- 
tor was  raised  to  11,740  feet  by  von  Blaschke  in 
Austria  on  June  29,  1913,  while  during  the 
year  all  records  with  passengers  up  to  six  In 
number  were  broken. 

During  the  year  1913  much  attention  was 
paid  to  remarkable  performances  in  the  air  by 
various  aviators.  Notable  among  these  was  the 
looping  the  loop  in  a  monoplane  by  the  French 
aviator,  Pegoud,  who,  using  a  Bl^riot  monoplane, 
on  September  2  was  able  to  show  that  he  could 
fly  upside  down,  dive  headlong,  and  rise  verti- 
^lly,  forming  a  complete  loop,  roll  over  sidewise, 
and  slide  tail  flrst  backwards  and  make  a  quick 
recovery  so  as  to  dive  head-first  to  a  normal 
position.  Pegoud's  achievements  were  straight- 
way followed  by  other  aviators,  both  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  notable  among  whom 
was  Lincoln  Beachey  who  on  December  25, 
**  looped  the  loop "  five  consecutive  times  from 
a  height  of  750  feet  and  turned  a  double  loop 
at  a  height  of  but  300  feet. 

Among  the  interesting  applications  of  the 
aeroplane  was  the  inauguration  of  a  regular 
aerial  mail  service  in  France  on  October  15, 
when  mails  were  carried  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux 
to  catch  the  West  Indian  boat  with  a  consider- 
able saving  of  time.  Later  in  the  year  an  ex- 
perimental aerial  transport  of  mail  across  the 
desert  of  Sahara  was  being  planned  by  the 
French  National  Aerial  League.  The  route  ex- 
tended from  Oran,  Algeria,  to  Timbuctu,  a  dis- 
tance of  1400  miles  and  the  flight  was  designed 
to  show  the  practicability  of  a  regular  service. 
In  the  United  States  an  interesting  application 
was  made  of  the  aeroplane  in  its  use  for  pa- 
trol ing  the  right  of  way  of  an  electric  trans- 
mission line  in  California.  This  was  attempted 
on  the  line  of  the  Great  Western  Power  Com- 

?any  of  San  Francisco,  which  extends  from  Big 
tend  on  the  Feather  River  across  sloughs  and 
marshes  of  the  Suisun  Basin,  and  Anally  over 
the  Coast  Range  to  Oakland,  a  distance  of  160 
miles.  As  much  of  the  marsh  is  impassable, 
great  delays  are  caused  when  breaks  occur  in 
the  inaccessible  locations,  and  by  the  new  ar-^ 
rangement  a  lineman  accompanies  the  aviator  [^ 
so  that  where  a  break  is  noted  he  can  land  and 
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make  the  necessary  repairs.  The  machine  used 
was  of  the  modified  Wright  model  and  a  speed 
of  40  miles  per  hour  was  obtained  and^  in  ad- 
dition to  the  \aviator  and  lineman,  a  kit  of 
tools  for  the  latter  is  carried.  A  portable  tele- 
phone was  also  used  so  that  connection  could  be 
made  with  headquarters  in  case  of  a  serious 
break  requiring  more  attention  than  the  travel- 
ing lineman  could  give  it.  Two  trips  a  week 
were  planned  and  this  form  of  inspection  wag 
begun  on  November  20. 

Htdbo-aeboplanks 

The  second  international  annual  competition 
of  hydro-aeroplanes  was  held  at  Monaco  begin- 
ning April  3,  1913.  Sixteen  machines  qualified 
for  the  competition  and  the  meeting  was  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  development  made  in  aero- 
planes leading  to  increased  sea-worthiness,  for 
it  was  required  that  hydro-aeroplanes  must  per- 
form satisfactorily  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
as  well  as  in  flight.  Early  in  the  meeting  a 
heavy  gale  prevented  any  flying  and  required 
the  hydro-aeroplanes,  with  two  exceptions,  to 
seek  shelter.  The  Deperdussin  hydro-aeroplane, 
of  Prevost,  and  the  foIdaUe  wing  monoplane  of 
de  Marcay  were  able  to  ride  out  the  storm  at 
their  moorings.  The  competition  was  divided 
under  six  different  heads.  First,  starting  from 
a  stationary  position  on  the  water  with  the 
motor  stopped;  second,  altitude  test  to  show  the 
ability  of  the  machine  to  rise  to  a  height  of  at 
least  500  meters  (1640  feet)  and  return  to  the 
water  in  less  than  thirty  minutes;  third,  vol- 
plane test  in  which  the  plane  having  risen  to 
the  height  of  at  least  100  meters  must  shut  off 
power  and  glide  to  the  surface;  fourth,  a 
handling  test  where  the  machine  must  be 
brought  to  the  crane  of  a  ship,  or  pier,  and  fast- 
ened to  the  same  so  that  it  can  be  raised  and 
lowered  without  damage;  flfth,  towing  test 
where  the  hydro-aeroplane  must  be  towed  by  a 
rowboat,  or  motorboat;  and  sixth,  a  navigable 
test  where  a  course  of  6^  kilometers  must  be 
covered  under  the  aeroplane's  own  power  with- 
out leaving  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  race 
for  the  Jacques  Schneider  international  avia- 
tion cup  for  hydro-aeroplanes  was  held  on  April 
17,  and  was  won  by  Maurice  Prevost  on  his 
Deperdussin  monoplane  equipped  with  a  160- 
horse  power  Gnome  motor.  In  addition  to  the 
cup  there  was  a  cash  prize  of  $5000  and  on 
account  of  the  number  of  contestants  represent- 
ing different  countries,  the  race  partook  of  an 
international  character.  The  course  was  150 
nautical  miles,  and  while  there  were  numerous 
motor  failures  which  detracted  from  the  contest 
as  such,  nevertheless  it  showed  both  the  safety 
of  the  hydro-aeroplane  and  its  utility. 

The  hydro-aeroplanes  represented  naturally 
carried  out  the  fundamental  ideas  of  their  de- 
signers irrespective  of  their  application  to  over- 
sea flight.  They  were  well  engined  and  showed 
considerable  strength.  In  the  float  equipment, 
however,  there  was  considerable  diversity  and 
much  of  an  experimental  nature.  The  Breguet 
biplane  had  but  a  single  float,  while  in  the  case 
of  the  other  machines  two  floats  were  used, 
either  cylindrical  or  flattening  on  the  bottom. 
There  is  always  a  small  float  at  the  tail  of  the 
machine  whether  one,  or  two,  are  employed 
under  the  planes  themselves.  If  the  floats  are 
flat  and  scow  shaped  they  are  made  of  wood  or 
veneer,  but  with  cylindrical  floats  metal  is  em- 
ployed. 
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New  Wbioht  Htdbo-aeboflane.  In  1907  the 
Wright  Brothers  conducted  early  experiments 
on  hydro-aeroplanes  on  the  Miami  River,  Ohio, 
but  the  complete  development  of  this  type  of 
aeroplane  was  reserved  until  the  year  1913  when 
Orville  Wright  succeeded  in  bringing  out  a  new 
type  known  as  the  "  C-H."  Mr.  Wright's  ex- 
periments were  concerned  with  a  hydro-aero- 
plane adapted  to  flying  from  small  inland  rivers 
and  lakes  rather  than  with  a  machine  for  rough 
water  flying.  In  other  words,  he  aimed  to  pro- 
duce a  craft  more  air-worthy  than  any  yet 
adopted,  for  he  realized  that  perfect  flisht  must 
be  possible  with  the  trees  and  high  banks 
usually  found  on  inland  rivers  and  lakes  which 
otherwise  would  be  a  cause  of  danger  to  an  avia- 
tor. The  new  Wright  hydro-aeroplane  was  a 
biplane  following  the  usual  Wright  model  with 
a  large  centre  float  and  a  rear  float  of  novel 
design  and  construction.  The  span  was  38  feet, 
chord  6  feet,  and  the  surface  area  was  about  440 
square  feet.  The  weight,  empty,  is  920  pounds, 
exclusive  of  the  weight  of  the  centre  hydro-aero- 
plane float  which  is  240  pounds.  This  was  a 
single  pontoon,  10  feet  in  length,  6  feet  wide,  and 
10  inches  deep.  The  power  was  supplied  by  a  new 
Wright  6-cylinder  60-horse  power  motor,  driv- 
ing two  propellers,  and  all  the  details  have  been . 
worked  out  with  special  care  as  regards  the 
balancing  and  arrangement  of  planes  and  floats. 
It  was  possible  to  rise  almost  instantly  from 
the  top  of  the  water  and  in  less  than  10  seconds 
from  cranking  Mr.  Wright  was  able  to  leave 
the  surface. 

BuBGEss  Naval  Flying  Boat.  To  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  United  States  navy  for  a 
flying  machine  capable  of  carrying  a  large  load 
at  high  speed  a  new  type  of  flying  boat  was 
designed  by  W.  Starling  Burgess  during  1913 
and  was  tested  and  accepted  by  the  United 
States  government.  Ease  of  manoeuvring,  both 
in  the  water  and  in  the  air,  and  facility  of 
dissembling  and  dismantling  were  elenyents  in 
the  speciflcations.  The  hull,  power  plant,  and 
main  surfaces  each  formed  separate  units. 
Among  the  innovations  were  the  triangular  ar- 
rangement of  wing  struts  allowing  the  upper 
plane  to  be  staggered  forward  of  the  lower  plane, 
thus  increasing  its  efficiency,  and  a  hinging  ar- 
rangement of  the  rear  diagonal  strut  so  that  the 
upper  and  lower  wing  surfaces,  while  perma- 
nently attached  to  each  other,  could  be  folded 
together  for  dissembling.  The  boat  was  in  two 
sections,  the  front  scow  shaped  and  fastened 
to  the  rear  section  so  that  they  could  be  easily 
and  quickly  separated  for  shipment,  while  the 
power  section  was  arranged  so  that  the  engine 
and  its  stand  could  be  removed  from  the  lK>at. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  Burgess  naval 
boat  were  as  follows: 

Spread  of  upper  wings  43  feet 

Spread  of  lower  wings 36  feet 

Depth  of  wings 5  f eet»  6  in. 

Area  of  supporting  surface  ....  397  square  feet 

Length  over  all   31   feet 

Length  of  hull 29  feet,  6  in. 

Height 8  feet,   10  in. 

In  the  acceptance  test  sufficient  stability  to 
provide  for  riding  adrift  safely  in  a  20-mile 
breeze  in  open  water  was  required  and  this  was 
fulfllled,  as  well  as  the  stability  to  carry  suffi- 
cient fuel  and  oil  for  a  flight  of  four  honrs 
and  a  400-pound  useful  load  in  addition.  The 
speed  requirement  of  55  miles  per  hour  with  full 
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load  was  aeeepted  in  the  aooeptance  test  when  DmoiBLB  Balloons 

a  mean  speed  of  58.4  miles  was  developed  in 

an  irregular  13-mile  breeze.    For  the  endurance       Tho  record  of  the  year  with  regard  to  dirig- 

test  a  flight  of  one  hour  and  nine  minutes  was   Ibles  was  one  notably  of  achievement,  but  also 

made  during  which  68%  pounds  of  gasoline  were  of   misfortune   and   catastrophe.    At   the  same 

consumed.  time,  from  these  shocking  disasters  much  was 

The  flying  boat  answered  the  requirements  of  learned,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  latest 
rising  from  the  water  with  full  load  in  a  calm  Qerman  dirigible,  L.  //.,  whose  destruction 
during  a  run  of  not  more  than  1500  ft.  by  ris-  through  an  explosion  is  noted  below.  The  error 
ing  in  less  than  1400  ft.  and  was  able  to  climb  of  design  causing  this  accident  was  one  that 
to  an  altitude  of  1500  ft.  at  the  rate  of  about  could  be  remedied  without  the  slightest  trouble 
132  ft.  per  minute,  which  also  was  in  excess  of  and  a  repetition  could  be  guarded  against.  The 
the  specification  requirements.  Gliding  was  largest  German  dirigibles  at  the  end  of  the  year 
also  successfully  accomplished  by  the  machine's  had  beyond  question  sufficient  capacity  to  cross 
gliding  from  500  ft.  to  a  distance  of  approxi-  the  Atlantic,  as  a  maximum  speed  of  between 
mately  2475  ft.  in  a  five-mile  breeze.  For  short  55  and  60  miles  an  hour  was  obtained,  and  ade- 
runs  of  light  loading  a  speed  of  over  66  miles  an  quate  supplies  of  food  and  fuel  could  be  trans- 
hour  was  developed.  The  tests  were  made  over  ported,  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
a  five-mile  triangular  course  in  a  wind  that  consider  how  step  by  step  the  range  of  the  air- 
varied  from  six  to  ten  miles  per  hour  and  were  ship  had  increased.  On  June  0,  1913,  the  seven- 
made  from  May  13  to  17.  teenth  Zeppelin  airship  8<ixon  made  a  trip  from 

The  Burgess  Company  and  Gurtiss,  of  Marble-  Baden-Baden  to  Vienna,  a  distance  of  435  miles 
head,  Mass.,  also  built  a  coast  defense  hydro-  in  eight  hours'  time,  or  an  average  speed  of 
aeroplane  for  the  United  States  Signal  Corps  64^6  miles  an  hour.  The  airship  on  this  jour- 
which  was  delivered  on  January  20,  1013.  This  ney  was  under  the  direction  of  Count  von  Zep- 
hydro-aeroplane  had  a  long  enclosed  body  with  pelin  himself  and  carried  twenty-four  passen- 
seats  for  aviator  and  observer  along  a  fore  and  gers  on  a  visit  to  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of 
aft  line  with  the  power  plant  located  amidships  Austria.  They  left  Baden-Baden  at  three  in  the 
in  the  cock-pit  behind  the  crew.  Two  propellers  morning  and  arrived  at  Vienna  at  eleven,  or  in 
were  driven  from  a  six-cylinder  Sturtevant  about  one-half  of  the  time  required  by  an  ex- 
motor  by  a  chain  transmission  and  there  were  press  train  for  the '  journey.  Notwithstanding 
an  elevator  and  double  rudder.  The  principal  stormy  weather  on  the  following  day  a  success- 
dimensions  of  this  hydro-aeroplane  are  as  fol-  ful  return  trip  was  made  to  Friedrichshafen. 
lows: 

a       3    M     •  AA#xiA*  Zeppelin  Aibseips 

Spread  of  wings 30  feet,  10  m. 


Weight,  empty   V.V.V.V. . .    1500  pounds  f^^^^^^    V    two    disastrous    catastrophes    in 

6    ^        ^  J                                              f  Germany,     m     which     naval     dirigibles     were 

The  floats,  or  hydroplanes,  were  two  in  num-  wrecked  and  their  crews  perished.  The  flrst 
ber,  made  of  mahogany  reinforced  by  copper,  attempt  to  use  a  dirigible  in  regular  sea  serv- 
They  were  22  inches  in  beam,  17  feet  2  inches  ice  by  naval  ofiicers  was  with  the  Zeppelin  air- 
in  length,  and  had  a  maximum  draft  of  0  ship  L.  /.,  which,  since  its  first  ascent  from 
inches.  This  hydro-aeroplane  was  subjected  to  Friedrichshafen  on  October  7,  1912,  had  been  in 
speed  and  endurance  tests  durinj;  January,  1913,  use  for  nearly  a  year  in  the  German  navy,  and 
and  developed  a  speed  of  59  2-10  miles  ner  hour  had  made  frequent  trips.  On  this  occasion, 
over  a  measured  course.  The  engine  wnich  was  being  equipped  with  wireless  apparatus,  search- 
subjected  to  an  endurance  test  in  the  air  of  2  light,  and  machine  guns,  together  with  supplies, 
hours  and  16  minutes  continuous  flight,  per-  there  was  carried  a  load  greater  than  was  orig- 
formed  successfully.  The  weight  carried  on.  the  inally  intended.  The  L.  /.,  565  feet  in  length 
altitude  test  was  651  pounds,  independent  of  and  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  driven  by  three 
the  fuselage  and  the  machine  itself.  Maybach  motors  with  an  aggregate  of  over  600 

During  the  year  a  large  hydro-aeroplane  was  horse  power,  was  capable  of  a  speed  of  52  miles 

built  in  France  by  CoUieux  for  M.  Jeansson  and  an  hour.    It  had  a  displacement  of  22  tons  and 

was  tested  during  the  summer.    It  was  53  ft.,  the  18  separate  gas  chambers  contained  776,000 

6  in.  in  length  over  all  and  weighed  complete  cubic  feet  of  gas.     This  airship  was  destroyed 

9460  pounds.     It  was  of  biplane^  form  with  two  during  the  naval  manoeuvres  of  the  German  high 

sets  of  planes,  one  behind  the  'other,  mounted  sea  fleet  on  the  afternoon  of  September  9,  1913, 

upon  a  22-ft.   hull,  the  propeller  being  placed  twenty  nautical  miles  to  the  northwest  of  the 

between  the  two  sets  of  planes.    The  rear  plane  island  of  Heligoland,  and  15  members  of  its  crew 

had  a  spread  of  78.6  feet,  while  those  in  front  of  22  men  perished.     It  had  left  the  harbor  of 

were  from  15  to  18  ft.  less.    Ailerons  were  fltted  Hamburg  at  1:30  p.   m.  to  participate   in  the 

to  the  upper  rear  plane  to  control  the  transverse  light  manoeuvres  of  the  German  fleet.    Starting 

stability.    In    addition    to   the    main    pontoon  out  from  its  anchorage  in  bright  sunshine,  the 

there  were  cylindrical  floats  between  each  end  airship  put  to  sea  and  soon  encountered  rain 

of  the  main  biplane.    There  were  two  230-hor8e  and  stiff  winds.     As  a  result  the  gas  shrank, 

power  Chenu  six-cylinder  engines  placed  side  by  lecreasing  the  buoyancy  of  the  balloon,  and  the 

side  behind  a  two-bladed  14-ft.  5-in.  propeller,  moisture  deposited' on  the  envelope  and  the  hull 

While  this  waterplane  was  not  completed  in  time  added  greatly  to  its  weight.    It  was  impossible 
forthe  competition  at  Monaco,  yet  it  was  thought  to  discharge  the  ballast  and  lading  with  sufii- 

to  present  features  of  design  that  would  prove  cient  speed,  and  with  the  onset  of  a  heavy  gustwT^ 

useful  in  long  over-6ea  trips.  which  struck  the  airship  amidships  all  efforts  at^^^^ 
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manoeuvring  in  the  face  of  the  eevere  wind  these  three  items  of  the  running  oharges-  r^nre- 
were  fruitless.  The  airship  was  hurled  down  sented  an  expenditure  of  over  3^d.  Add  to  this^ 
on  the  waves  and  struck  the  raging  sea  while  says  the  writer,  the  wages  of  the  crew,  the  inter- 
running  at  high  speed  so  that  the  impact  est  on  the  capital,  and  the  depreciation  of  the 
crushed  the  bows,  while  the  waves  soon  de-  airship  and  its  sheds,  and  one  can-  well  believe 
stroyed  each  single  gas  compartment,  which  was  that  aerial  journeya  of  this  nature  cannot  hope 
torn  loose  from  the  aluminum  frame.  Among  to  rival  other  modes  of  transport  on  a  financial 
the  officers  and  crew  who  were  lost  were  the  basis. 

commander.  Captain  Hanne;  Captain  Metzing,  Since  the  beginntne  of  the  passenger  service 
commander  of  the  marine  airship  Dioiseen,  and  in  June,  1910,  up  to  the  end  of  September,  1913, 
Baron  von  Maltzahn.  seven  Zeppelin  dirigibles  had  been  employed   in. 

Wreck  of  "  L.  11."  As  a  result  of  this  acci-  passenger  service,  and  out  of  1218  days  the 
dent  more  interest  attached  to  the  performance  total  time  spent  in  the  air  figured  out  100  en- 
of  the  Zeppelin  L,  IL,  a  later  construction  for  tire  days,  in  which  a  distance  of  81,375  miles 
the  German  navy,  which  represented  the  most  was  made,  or  about  three  times  around  the 
recent  developments  in  this  class  of  huge  diri-  globe,  and  23,271  passengers  were  carried  with- 
bibles,    the    aim    being    to    provide    increased  out  injury. 

**  weatherworthiness."  The  L,  II,  had  a  dis*  In  addition  to  the  Zeppelin  airships  the  Gee- 
placement  of  29,337  cubic  yards,  a  length  of  487  man  army  had  other  patterns,  and  the  second 
feet,  and  a  beam  of  50  feet.  Its  balloon  carried  Schtttte-Lanz  airship  was  completed  during  the 
three  cars,  the  third  being  an  innovation,  with  year  1013.  It  contained  847,000  cubic  feet  of 
the  aim  of  a  more  even  distribution  of  the  gas  and  carried  five  cars,  one  in  front  for  the 
weiffht.  The  third  car  was  used  only  for  navi-  commander  and  four  for  the  crew,  two  of  the 
gating  and  contained  the  wheelhouse,  chart-  latter  being  loosely  suspended  in  the  centre  line 
room,  and  other  equipment.  The  passageway  fore  and  aft  and  the  other  two  rigidly  fixed  on 
connecting  the  three  cars  was  located  in  the  each  side  of  the  centre  line.  Three  Maybach 
interior  of  the  hull  and  the  cars  themselves  and  one  Daimler  motors  drove  the  ship,  each 
were  placed  nearer  to  the  hull  than  in  previous  motor  being  connected  with  two  propellers.  The 
airships.  The  L. //.  was  driven  by  four  sepa-  estimated  speed  was  45  miles  per  hour.  The 
rate  engines  arranged  in  groups  of  two  in  each  8chuiie-Lans!  /.  was  wrecked  by  being  torn  loose 
car,  and  by  the  use  of  Maybach  motors  with  a  from  an  anchorage  at  Schneidermuhl  on  a  trip 
maximum  of  225  horse  power  each,  a  total  of  from  Berlin  to  K5ni^berg  in  July.  Descending 
900  horse  power  for  the  new  ship  was  devel-  for  repairs,  the  dirigible  was^stiruok  by  a  violent 
oped.  gust  of  wind  and  carried  away  from  its  fasten- 

It  was  the  hope  of  the  designers  that  this   ings  and  from  the  grasp  of  the  soldiers  sum- 

t  airship  might  cross  the  ocean  from  Europe  to  moned    for    the    emergency.     The    airship    wae 

America  in  safety  and  the  first  trial  trip  proved   borne  aloft  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  it   was 

entirely  satisfactory.     Whatever  hopes  in  this  driven  to  the  earth  and  demolished  by  collision 

direction  were  held,  however,  were  rudely  shat-  with  a  forest 

tered  by  the  destruction  of  the  L.//.,  which,  The  Parseval  airship,  one  of  the  most  sue- 
on  October  17,  1913,  exploded  and  burned  in  cessful  to  be  developed  in  Germany,  continued 
mid-air,  with  the  loss  of  the  entire  ship's  com-  to  be  improved,  and  a  dirigible  made  in  1913  by 
pany,  twenty-eight  officers  and  men,  including  the  Berlin  Airship  Company  at  the  Berlin  ship- 
members  of  the  admiralty  board  who  were  con-  yard  was  the  seventeenth  of  this  type.  It  waa 
ducting  official  tests  of  the  airship  for  the  gov-  like  the  others  of  this  type,  fiexibie,  but  with 
ernment.  This  frightful  disaster  was  due,  ac-  a  more  slender  envelope,  and  it  was  driven  by 
cording  to  the  expert  report  of  Dr.  Eckener,  to  two  propellers  placed  to  the  right  and  left  and 
the  ignition  in  the  forward  engine  car  by  a  above  the  suspended  car.  Each  propeller  had 
spark,  or  otherwise,  of  a  layer  of  explosive  air  four  blades  of  elastic  steel  l-25th  of  an  inch 
hydrogen  mixture  which  enveloped  the  car.  This  thick  and  was  driven  by  a  six-cylinder  Maybach 
was  caused,  in  part,  by  the  peculiar  construe-  motor,  the  group  having  an  aggregate  power  of 
tion  of  the  vessel,  which  Count  Zeppelin  did  not  from  300  to  320  horse  power, 
consider  as  safe  as  his  earlier  constructions.    A 

dead  space  was  formed  behind  the  screens    in        '    Sphsbigal  Balloons,  ob  Aebostats 
which  the  air  and  hydrogen  accumulated. 

From  a  published  report  of  the  work  of  the  The  distance  record  for  non^dirigible  balloons 
Zeppelin  passenger  airship  Victoria-Louise  it  made  by  Bienaim^,  the  French  aeronaut,  in  1912, 
was  possible  to  discuss  the  economic  possibil-  of  1361%  miles,  was  broken  by  E.  Rumpelmayer 
ities  of  aerial  transportation  by  a  large  diri-  and  Mme.  Goldschmidt,  who  made  a  flight  of 
gible.  Between  March  4,  1912,  and  November  1603  miles  from  Lamotte  to  Eharkob,  Russia, 
26,  1913,  this  vessel  made  400  trips,  covering  March  19  to  21.  This  in  turn,  as  well  as  the 
all  told  a  distance  of  29,413  miles  and  aggre-  duration  record,  was  exceeded  on  December  13 
gating  852  hours.  During  this  time  she  carried  by  Kaulen  in  the  German  balloon  Duisburg,  with 
8561  passengers,  and  used  18,560  gallons  of  gaso-  two  passengers.  Starting  from  Bitterfield  in 
line,  15,276,000  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen,  and  2123  Prussian  Saxony,  he  made  a  flight  of  1740  milea 
gallons  of  lubricating  oil.  Countinqr  these  items  in  87  hours,  landing  at  Perm  on  the  border  bo- 
at their  current  values  in  Europe,  a  writer  in  tween  European  and  Asiatic  Russia, 
the  Engineer  (London)  argued  that  the  running  A  notable  altitude  ascension  was  made  on 
charges  during  the  period  covered  must  have  May  28,  1913,  when  MM.  Bienaim«,  Jacques 
amounted  to:  Gasoline,  £1391;  hydrogen.  Schneider,  and  Albert  Senouque  ascended  from 
£7638;  oil,  £472;  total,  £9501.  The  cost  of  fuel  Lamotte-Breuil  in  the  balloon  Icare  to  an  alti- 
oil  and  gas  thus  amounted  to  £11  3«.  per  hour  tude  of  over  10,000  meters,  or  nearly  33,000 
of  flight.  The  average  speed  was  about  35  miles  feet.  The  aviators  made  use  of  oxygen  respira- 
an  hour,  and  the  average  number  of  passenarers  tion  apparatus  and  were  bundled  up  to  reHittt 
carried  about  21.     Hence,  per  passenger  miles,  the  intense  cold  at  the  e^kmeiM^ivde.    Thi» 
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maeent  ior  .altitude  shares  the  honors  with  one  Dr.  Langley's  experimental  work  was  carried  on 
made  in  1001  by  Suring  and  Berson  at  Berlin,  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
in  which  an  altitude  of  10,800  meters  (84,433  tion  and  that  there  were  built  the  large  model 
ieet)   was  attained.  aerodrome,  which  flew  successfully,  as  well  as 

GoRooif  Bennett  Cup  vor  Balloons.  The  his  later  man-carrying  aeroplane.  While  the 
international  race  for  spherical  balloons  or  aero-  Langley  laboratory  started  in  somewhat  modest 
stats  was  started  from  Paris,  October  12,  1013.  form,  yet  it  was  hoped  that  its  usefulness  and 
By  reason  of  the  cup  having  been  won  in  the  facilities  would  develop  so  that  it  would  take 
Drevious  year  by  the  French  balloon  Pioardie,  of  a  rank  with  the  national  and  private  labora- 
M.  Bienaim^,  in  1013,  there  were  eighteen  entries  lories  of  Europe. 

and  the  competition  was  won  by  the  American  Upholdinq  the  Wbioht  Claims.  Progress  in 
balloon  Goodyear,  with  Ralph  H.  Upson,  pilot,  the  litigation  to  determine  the  validity  of  the 
and  Ralph  A.  D.  Preston,  aide.  The  distance  Wright  patents  was  marked  in  the  decision 
made  was  about  500  miles.  The  English  Chan-  handed  down  on  February  27,  1013,  by  Judge 
nel  was  crossed  and  a  landing  was  made  on  the  John  R.  Hazel,  of  the  United  States  District 
northeast  coast  of  England,  near  Flamborough  Court  of  the  Western  District  of  New  York,  by 
Head  on  the  Bompton  Cliffs,  the  descent  being  which  the  claims  of  the  Wright  Company  in 
due  to  bad  weather  conditions.  The  second  in  its  suit  against  the  Herrin^-Curtiss  Company 
the  competition  was  also  an  American  balloon,  and  Glen  ll.  Curtiss  were  m  large  part  sus- 
the  Uncle  Bam,  of  Captain  H.  £.  Honeywell,  tained.  This  by  no  means  settled  the  matter,  as 
which  made  a  flight  of  about  282  miles,  landing  the  judge  stated  that  a  stay  of  proceedinss 
on  the  French  coast  south  of  Brest.  The  third  would  be  granted  pending  the  appeal  which  the 
was  the  Italian  balloon  of  Agostini,  which  also  Curtiss  interests  might  undertsuce.  It  will  be 
descended  on  the  French  coast.  It  is  apparent  recalled  that  an  injunction  in  this  matter  was 
from  the  above  statement  that  the  1013  compe-  first  granted  on  January  23,  1010,  on  the  score 
tition  in  interest  and  achievement  ranked  far  of  an  infringement  of  the  Wright  patent,  and  a 
below  those  of  previous  years.  few  months  later  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of 

The  National  Balloon  Race  for  spherical  Appeals  held  that  the  preliminary  injunction 
balloons  in  the  United  States  for  1013  was  was  not  warranted  by  the  proof.  The  1012  de- 
started  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July  4,  and  was  cision  came  after  a  trial  of  the  merits  of  the 
won  by  the  balloon  Goodyear,  R.  H.  Upson,  pilot,  ease  in  court,  and  while  it  did  not  finally  settle 
B.  A.  D.  Preston,  aide.  The  other  contesting  the  question,  it  was  a  substantial  victory  for 
balloons  and  their  pilots  were:  Kaneaa  City  the  Wright  interests,  which  was  further  em- 
//.,  John  Watts;  Kaneas  City  Pogt,  H.  E.  Honey-  phasiaed  by  favorable  court  decisions  in  Europe 
well ;  and  Million  Population  Club,  Captain  John  also.  The  decision  dealt  in  detail  with  the  his- 
Berry.  The  successful  balloon,  the  Goodyear,  tory  of  the  development  of  the  art  of  aviation 
which  started  at  7:21  P.  if.,  descended  7  miles  and  of  the  patents  that  have  marked  its  prog- 
east  of  W.  Branch,  Mich.,  at  3:17  P.  M.  of  the  ress. 

following  day,  having  made  a  distance  of  647 1^  The  main  question  at  issue  was,  were  the 
miles.  Wrights  the  first  to  discover  that  the  vertical 

The  Langlet  Asbodtnaiocal  Labobatobt.  rudder  of  a  flying  machine  must  be  used  in 
A  fitting  memorial  to  Professor  S.  P.  Langley,  conjunction  with  wing  warping  devices,  or  aile- 
for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  rons,  to  prevent  the  machine  from  spinning  on 
Institution  and  a  pioneer  worker  in  modern  aero-  the  vertical  axisT  In  the  opinion  of  the  court 
nautical  science,  was  the  reopening  of  the  Lang-  the  Wrights  were  entitled  to  the  invention  of 
ley  Aerodynamical  Laboratory,  authorized  by  this  discovery,  and  the  Curtiss  claim  infringed 
the  board  of  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Iiisti-  the  patent.  Of  the  eighteen  claims  made  in  the 
tution,  at  a  meeting  held  on  May  1,  1013,  to-  Wright  patent,  four  claims  were  held  to  be  in- 
gether    with   the   appointment  of  an    advisory  fringed. 

committee  and  the  addition  of  other  laboratories  The  conclusion  of  Judge  Hazel's  decision  was 
and   facilities  as  means  were   available.     The  as  follows: 

board  of  regents  made  an  appropriation  of  $10,-  "  The  defendants  have  embodied  in  their  aero- 
000  for  the  initial  year  and  promised  an  appro-  plane  the  various  elements  of  the  claims  in  suit 
priation  of  $5000  annually  for  five  successive  (Nos.  3,  7,  14,  and  15  of  the  Wright  patent). 
jrears.  Dr.  Alfred  F.  Zahm,  the  well-known  au-  While  it  is  true,  as  pointed  out  herein,  that  the 
thority  on  aviation  and  aeronautics,  was  made  defendants  have  constructed  their  machine  some- 
recorder  of  the  advisory  committee,  with  an  what  differently  from  complainant's  and  do  not 
office  in  the  Smithsonian  Building,  and  it  was  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions  operate  the 
intended  to  coordinate  and  make  availkble  for  same  on  the  Wright  principle,  yet  the  changes 
scientific  and  general  purposes  the  facilities  of  they  have  made  in  their  construction  relate  to 
the  United  States  government  for  aeronautical  form  only.  ^  They  have  constructed  their  machine 
research  in  such  departments  as  the  army  and  so  that  it  is  capable  of  restoring  equilibrium  in 
navy,  the  weather  bureau,  and  the  bureau  of  substantially  the  same  way  as  is  complainant's 
standards.  The  new  laboratory  may  exercise  its  machine,  and  the  evidence  is  that,  on  occasions, 
functions  for  the  government  in  any  of  its  de-  they  use  the  vertical  rudder  not  only  to  steer 
partments,  as  well  as  for  various  individuals  the  machine,  but  to  assist  the  ailerons  in  re- 
who  shall  defray  the  expense  accruing  from  any  storing  balance.  .  .  .  The  questions  of  law 
such  services  rendered,  and  has  as  its  object  the  in  the  case  are  important,  but  the  questions  of 
promotion  of  research  and  experiments  to  in-  fact  are  controlling,  and  in  view  of  the  novelty 
urease  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  aerial  loco-  of  the  claims  and  their  scope,  the  question  of 
motion.  It  contemplated  a  series  of  publications  the  infringement  is  resolved  adversely  to  the 
and  an  annual  report  which  would  give  the  defendants  as  to  the  claims  which  are  the  sub- 
results  of  the  researches  at  its  laboratory  and  ject  of  this  controversy."  The  court  then  pro- 
the  general  and  sub-committees  interested  in  its  vided  for  entering  a  decree,  biit,  as  state<},T/> 
control.     It  is  to  be  remember  that  much  of  granted   the    Curtiss   intereitlB^^^tay   of   prc^ 
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ceedings,  pending  appeal,  which  was  duly  taken, 
and  a  decision  was  expected  early  in  1914. 

That  aviation  presents  problems  for  legisla- 
tion even  in  the  United  States  was  shown  by 
the  fact  that  on  May  17,  1913,  Governor  Foss 
of  Massachusetts  signed  a  bill  reflating  the 
licensing  and  operating  of  aircraft  m  that  com- 
monwealth. This  act  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
aviator  or  other  person  to  operate  an  aeroplane, 
or  other  craft  of  any  kind,  unless  licensed  so 
to  do  by  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Commis- 
sion, except  with  a  licensed  pilot,  and  then  not 
for  a  distance  exceeding  600  miles.  The  license 
fee  and  the  qualifications  are  described  by  the 
act,  which  also  requires  an  inspection  of  an 
aeroplane  by  an  official  inspector,  its  registry, 
and  the  issue  of  a  registered  number.  Detailed 
rules  and  regulations  for  flying  are  prescribed. 

In  Great  Britain  aerial  navigation  acts  were 
passed  in  1911  and  1913  and  under  their  terms 
regulations  for  aircraft  were  published.  The 
entry  of  foreign  aeroplanes  or  airships,  except 
by  certain  routes,  into  Great  Britain,  was  for- 
bidden and  certain  localities  were  entirely  for- 
bidden to  aircraft  operated  by  civilians,  as  well 
as  flying  over  London  within  a  radius  of  four 
miles'  from  Charing  Cross.  Regulations  for 
aerial  traffic  were  adopted  at  a  conference  of  the 
International  Aeronautical  Federation  and  regu- 
lations for  the  marking  of  aircraft  and  the  lights 
to  be  carried  for  night  flying,  as  well  as  rules 
of  the  route,  were  adopted. 

International  Pilots'  Cehtificateb.  The 
conditions  for  the  award  of  aviators'  cer- 
tificates prescribed  by  the  F6d6ration  Aeronau- 
tique  Internationale  required  two  flights,  each 
consisting  of  five  figure  8's  around  two  marks 
situated  600  meters  apart  and  alighting  within 
a  distance  of  60  meters  from  a  point  previously 
indicated.  An  altitude  of  60  meters  must  be 
obtained  in  one  of  the  two  fiights,  or  a  separate 
altitude  fiight  must  be  made.  It  was  an- 
nounced during  the  year  that  after  January 
1,  1914,  international  qualifications  for  an  avia- 
tor's certificate  would  involve  the  attainment 
of  an  altitude  of  100  meters  and  a  descent  from 
that  height  with  the  enp;ine  stopped.  The  va- 
rious national  organizations  have,  in  addition, 
their  own  requirements  for  the  award  of  certifi- 
cates, and  so  have  the  aviation  corps  of  the  va- 
rious armies.  In  the  United  States,  to  become 
efi'ective  January  1,  1914,  the  increased  require- 
ments for  a  military  aviator  were  prescribed  by 
the  chief  of  the  Signal  Corps  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

American  Pilots'  Certificates.  The  Aero 
Club  of  America,  which  represents  in  America 
the  F4d6ration  Aeronautique  Internationale,  re- 
ported the  following  statistics  as  to  the  pilots' 
certificates  issued  on  October  31,  1913:  Spheri- 
cal balloon,  48;  dirigible  balloon,  3;  aviation, 
243;  hydro-aeroplane,  13;  expert,  12;  total,  319. 

Fatalities.  Among  the  important  fatalities 
of  the  year  in  aviation  was  the  death  of  Col. 
S.  F.  Cody,  a  British  citizen  of  American  birth, 
who  had  become  prominent  in  the  design  and 
direction  of  aviation  for  the  British  army. 
While  flying  in  a  monoplane  at  Aldershot  on 
August  7  Colonel  Cody  and  a  passenger  named 
Evans  met  with  an  accident  by  which  they  were 
thrown  to  tne  ground  from  a  height  of  about 
200  feet  and  instantly  killed. 

Perreyon,  the  chief  pilot  and  tester  of  the 
Bl^riot  school  at  £tampes,  also  was  killed,  as 
well  as  Charles  Nieuport,  the  famous  designer. 


In  the  United  States  the  more  serious  fatalitiea 
were  of  army  and  navy  officers.  On  April  8 
Lieut.  Rex  Chandler,  U.  S.  N.,  was  drowned  at 
San  Diego,  Cal. ;  on  June  20  Ensign  W.  Billings- 
ley  was  wrecked  in  a  wind  gust  at  Annapolis; 
on  November  14  Lieut  C.  P.  Rich,  U.  S.  A.,  was 
killed  at  Manila  through  engine  trouble,  while 
on  November  24  Lieutenants  H.  M.  Kelly  and 
E.  L.  EUingten,  U.  S.  N.,  losing  control  of  their 
machine  at  San  Diego,  perished. 

See  also  Legislation,  Miaoellaneouaj  MlU» 
TABT  Pbogbess;  and  Naval  Pbogbebs. 

AEBOPLANE.     See  Aebonatjtics. 

AFGHANISTAN.  A  monarchy  of  central 
Asia,  covering  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Iran 
plateau.  Its  four  principal  provinces  are  Kabul^ 
Turkestan,  Herat,  and  Kandahar.  The  popula- 
tion (4,500,000-6,000.000,)  are  turbulent  tribes- 
men, mostly  Suni  Mohammedans  by  religion. 
The  ameer  is  HubibuUah  Khan,  A  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  ameer,  confirmed  in  1905, 
provided  that,  in  relations  with  other  countries, 
the  ameer  should  act  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  British  government,  which,  for  its 
part,  would  guarantee  him  against  foreign  ag- 
gression. The  Anglo-Russian  convention  of 
1907  acquiesced  in  this  situation,  Russia  agree- 
ing to  act  in  political  matters  through  the  Brit- 
ish government,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
two  countries  concerned  should  trade  with  Af- 
ghanistan on  equal  terms. 

Th9  manufactures  are  chiefly  sUks,  felts,  cam- 
els'-hair  goods,  and  carpets.  The  exports  consist 
chiefly  of  asafcetida,  raw  wool,  madder,  cereals, 
fruits,  furs,  shawls,  and  chintz.  Important  in- 
dustries are  agriculture  and  stock-raising.  Ex- 
ports to  India  in  1912  were  £652,655.  Imports 
from  India  were  £877,096. 

AFBICA*  See  articles  on  the  various  Afri- 
can countries;  Exploration;  and  AbchvEoloot. 

AFBICA,    German   Southwest.     See   Geb- 

ILAN  SOITTHWXST  AFRICA. 

AFRICAN   LANGUAGES.      Siee   IAnthbo- 

POLOGY. 

AFRICAN  liETHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
CHuBCH.     See   Colored  Methodists. 

AFBICAN  JtETHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
UNION    CHXTBCH.      See    Colobed    Hbthod- 

XSTS. 

AGBICULTUBAL  BANKS.  See  Agricul- 
tural Credit  and  Banks  and  Banking. 

AGBICULTUBAL  BOYS'  AND  GIBLS' 
CLUBS.     See  Agricultural  Education. 

AGBICULTUBAL  COLLEGES.  See  United 
States  Department  of  Agricultxtbe. 

AGBICULTUBAL  CBEDIT.  The  past  tew 
years  have  seen  very  notable  development  of 
interest  in  the  problem  of  increasing  the  credit 
facilities  of  farmers.  The  leaders  of  opinion 
have  been  former  Governor  Herrick  of  Ohio, 
afterward  ambassador  to  France;  Mr.  David 
Lubin,  organizer  of  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture;  ex-President  William  H.  Taft, 
the  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  and  Senator 
Fletcher.  President  Taft  late  in  1912  had 
pointed  out  that  American  farmers  borrow  an- 
nually over  $6,000,000,000,  upon  which  they  pay 
an  average  rate  of  8%  per  cent.  French  and 
(xerman  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  pay  only 
3%  to  4%  per  cent.  The  Southern  Commercial 
Congress,  in  which  twenty-seven  States  were 
represented,  had  made  plans  in  1912  to  send 
abroad  the  investjg||y^  ^g^^i^^^^oted  be- 
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low.  In  California  a  Bpecial  rural'  credits  com-  wsre  certain  to  develop  rapidly  when  their  ad- 
mission to  Btudy  European  systems  was  created  vantages  became  better  known. 
in  1913.  In  Canada  the  Saskatchewan  govern-  Lubin's  Pboposal.  Mr.  David  Lubin,  for 
ment  appointed  a  commission,  which  found  the  many  years  delegate  of  the  United  States  to 
average  interest  rate  in  that  province  to  be  over  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at 
8  per  cent.  It  was  found  that  one-half  of  the  Rome,  Italy,  has  been  very  active  in  the  cause 
farm  foreclosures  in  fifteen  months  preceding  of  agricultural  credit.  His  scheme  is  the  adap- 
September,  1913,  were  based  on  loans  bearing  10  tation  of  the  German  Landschaft  system  to  Amer- 
to  12  per  cent.  There  was  an  abundance  of  facts  ican  conditions.  He  laid  down  the  following 
to  show  that  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  traits  of  any  system  of  rural  credit  worthy  of 
States  farmers  need  credit  facilities  whereby  consideration:  The  economic  advantage  of  all 
they  may  secure  long-term  loans  for  the  pur-  parties  concerned;  perfect  safety  without  arti- 
chas^  of  land,  farm  implements,  machinery,  ficial  guarantees;  simplicity  of  method  in  mak- 
etock,  and  other  equipment,  and  short-term  ing  loans ;  ready  detection  of  any  departure  from 
loans  for   government  operations.  prescribed  routine;  and  institution  without  class 

Amekican  Commission.  The  American  Com-  legislation,  government  funds,  or  government 
mission  for  the  Study  of  the  Application  of  the  guarantee.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Landschaft 
Codperative  System  of  Agricultural  Production,  transacts  no  banking  business.  It  is  formed  by 
Distribution,  and  Finance  in  European  Countries,  a  body  of  citizens  of  a  certain  locality,  and  its 
organized  by  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  almost  entire  function  is  to  exchange  its  bonds 
consisted  of  nearly  100  members,  representing  for  land  mortgages.  The  borrower  then  sells  its 
about  three-fourths  of  the  States  and  Canada.  It  bond  in  the  open  market,  using  the  proceeds  for 
sailed  from  New  York  April  26  and  returned  his  agricultural  purposes.  The  borrower  there- 
about August  1.  It  had  the  support  of  a  con-  after  pays  the  Landschaft  interest  and  amortiza- 
giessional  resolution  requesting  European  diplo-  tion  until  his  debt  is  extinguished.  Failure  on 
matic  courtesies.  It  was  also  greatly  strength-  his  part  gives  the  Landschaft  possession  of  his 
ened  by  a  commission  of  seven  authorized  by  a  land,  without  recourse  to  any  lawsuit.  The  bonds 
$25,000  appropriation  by  Congress  and  appointed  of  the  Landschaft  bear  3,  3^,  and  4  per  cent.;  yet 
by  President  Wilson.  This  was  known  as  the  they  have  recently  commanded  higher  pripes  than 
Federal  Commission  on  Rural  Credits  and  con-  Qerman  government  bonds  bearing  the  same  in- 
sisted of  the  following  men:  Chairman,  Sen-  terest  rate.  Mr.  Lubin  pointed  out  that  the 
ator  Duncan  Fletcher  of  Florida,  president  of  institution  of  such  a  system  in  this  country 
the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  and  also  would  require  the  enactment  of  uniform  State 
chairman  of  the  American  commission;  Senator  or  national  laws  with  reference  to  land  titles; 
Gore,  of  Oklahoma;  Congressman  Moss,  of  In-  otherwise  the  bonds  would  not  be  liquid  every- 
diana;  Clarence  A.  Owens,  of  Maryland;  Presi-   where. 

dent  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  of  the  Massachu-  Jewish  Fabmebs'  Co5pebative  Cbedit  Unions. 
setts  Agricultural  College;  Professor  John  Lee  In  1911  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Colter,  of  Minnesota,  and  Col.  Harvie  Jordan,  Aid  Society  began  the  formation  of  credit  unions 
of  Georgia,  president  of  the  Southern  Cotton  among  Jewish  farmers.  Up  to  November,  1913, 
Growers'  Association.  Mr.  Sevellon  Brown  was  there  had  been  formed  seventeen  such  unions, 
sent  as  the  official  representative  of  the  Depart-  with  a  total  of  517  members.  Eight  unions 
ment  of  State.  The  report  of  the  American  com-  were  in  New  York,  five  in  New  Jersey,  and  four 
mission  was  to  be  made  to  the  Southern  Com-  in  Connecticut.  The  aid  society  is  an  offshoot 
mercial  Congress.  The  report  of  the  Federal  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Foundation.  The  credit 
commission  was  partially  embodied  in  a  bill  pre-  unions  are  formed  by  the  sale  of  shares  some- 
sented  by  Senator  Fletcher  on  August  9.  This  what  after  the  manner  of  the  Raiffeissen  banks  of 
proposed  a  system  of  local  national  rural  banks  Germany.  Additional  capital  is  advanced  by  the 
owned  and  operated  by  farmers;  a  rural  national  aid  society;  that  is,  when  a  union  gets  together 
bank  in  each  State,  to  be  owned  and  controlled  $500  an  additional  $1000  is  advanced  by  the  so- 
by  the  local  banks  as  stockholders;  and  a  na-  ciety  at  2  per  cent,  interest.  Loans  are  secured 
tional  rural  bank  of  the  United  States  located  by  real  estate  mortgages  and  are  repayable  by 
in  Washington  and  owned  entirelv  by  the  State  amortization  in  moderate  annual  installments, 
rural  banks.  The  supervision  of  these  banks  was  The  rate  of  interest  is  4  per  cent.  According  to 
to  be  under  a  special  division  of  the  Treasury  the  1913  report  there  had  been  made  1103  loans 
Department  with  a  rural  banking  board  and  a  aggregating  $73,624;  there  had  been  repaid  754 
director  of  rural  banking.  The  bill  embodied  loans,  amounting  to  $50,816;  the  total  expenses 
features  of  the  Landschaft  and  RaiiTeissen  sys-  had  been  only  $726.  Tnere  are  in  addition  a  co- 
tems  of  Germany,  to  which  Senator  Fletcher  in  operative  fire  insurance  company  in  Ulster  and 
a  speech  directed  the  especial  attention  of  Con-  Sullivan  counties.  New  York;  and  a  codperative 
gress  and  the  country.  Those  most  interested  farmers'  purchasing  bureau  with  headquarters  at 
desired  to  have  sections  on  farm  credit  attached  New  York  City.  In  one  year  the  insurance  com- 
to  the  currency  bill.  President  Wilson  and  the  pany  claimed  a  saving  of  $35,000  to  Jewish 
finance  leaders,  however,  decided  to  postpone  farmers. — Financial  Review.  See  also  Banks 
action   to   the   regular   session,   promising  that  and  Banking. 

faVm  credits  should  be  one  of  the  first  items       AQBICULTUBAL   EDUCATION.     Discus- 
considered,  sions    concerning    agricultural    education    dur- 
Massachusetts.    The  report  of  the  bank  com-  ing  the  year  1913  dealt  primarily  with  what  and 
missioner  of  Massachusetts  showed  that  credit  how  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools,  second- 
unions  among  farmers  were  being  formed  in  that  ary  schools,  and  the  colleges,  rather  than  con- 
State.     In   four   years   twenty-six   unions   with   cerning  the  need  of  such  education.     In  other 
2862  members  and  total  assets  October  31,  1913,  words,   the   period    of   propaganda   to   convince    ' 
of  $94,080  had  been  formed.    They  made  loans  educators  and  laymen  of  the  desirability  of  agri-  ^ 
to  752  members  in  the  last  year.     It  was  the  cultural  education  and  research  was  nearly  overi  Ip 
opinion  of  the  commissioner  that  such  unions  What  was  especially  needed  was  wise  and  welP 
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educated  leaderBhip  in  order  that  the  great 
moyement  under  way  might  be  efficiently  organ- 
ized and  guided  in  right  channels.  While  there 
was  marked  similarity  in  definitions  of  terms  as 
adopted  recently  by  the  legislatures  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana,  and  New  Jersey,  there  was 
still  wide  difference  in  opinions  as  to  the  organ- 
izations, methods,  and  terminology  of  the  aub- 
jecty  but  the  tendency  was  strongly  toward  uni« 
formity. 

In  Fobeign  Goxtntbies.  There  were  many 
evidences  of  a  continued  and  grbwing  interest 
in  agricultural  education  in  foreign  countries. 
The  South  African  Union  offered  five  govern- 
ment scholarships  to  sons  of  permanent  resi- 
dents of  South  Africa  for  study  in  agriculture 
abroad.  The  holders  of  the  scholarships  were 
to  receive  $750  per  annum  for  a  period  of 
from  three  lo  four  years.  The  Haitian  govern- 
ment made  an  appropriation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  school,  and  negotiations 
were  under  way  to  engage  professors  from 
abroad  to  five  instruction  in  the  latest  scien- 
tific agricultural  methods. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  agricultural 
college,  provided  for  in  a  bequest,  was  laid  on 
an  estate  of  over  200  acres  near  Newton  Ab- 
bott, Devonshire,  England.  About  $500,000 
was  available  for  the  institution,  of  which 
$100,000  was  to  be  utilized  for  buildings,  and 
the  remainder  as  a  fund  for  administrative  pur- 
poses. The  institution  was  to  provide  agri- 
cultural instruction  and  also  to  become  a  re- 
search centre  for  the  region.  The  government 
of  Canada  appropriated  $10,000,000  to  cover  a 
period  of  ten  years,  beginning  with  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1914,  for  instruction  and 
research  in  agriculture.  This  fund  was  to  be 
distributed  among  the  provinces  according  to 
population.  A  law  of  August  21,  1912,  reor- 
ganized the  department  and  communal  agri- 
cultural instruction  in  France.  It  established 
in  each  department  a  bureau  of  agricultural 
services,  to  replace  the  departmental  pro- 
fessors of  agriculture  previously  authorized. 
Under  a  law  enacted  by  the  Philippine  legis- 
lature February  7,  the  director  of  agriculture 
was  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  sta- 
tions for  practical  agricultural  instruction,  and 
to  organize  ana  develop  a  system  of  codperative 
agricultural  instruction.  A  Spanish  royal  de- 
cree of  April  11  provided  for  introducing  in- 
struction for  the  training  of  agricultural  ex- 
perts {Peritoa  affricolaa)  into  the  regional 
practical  schools  of  agriculture  at  Valladolid 
and  Zaragoza  and  the  agricultural  station  at 
Albacete. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 
This  office  continued  to  represent  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  relations  with 
agricultural  colleges  and  schools.  Studies  of 
agricultural  schools  with  reference  to  the  agri 
cultural  subjects  which  were  being  or  should 
be  taught  therein  and  the  requirements  of  such 
Bchools  as  regards  the  subject  matter  of  agri- 
cultural instruction  and  facilities  for  such  in- 
struction were  made.  Publications  were  pre- 
pared for  use  in  schools  where  agriculture  19 
taught.  These  publications  were  chiefly  based 
on  the  publications  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  State  experiment  stations. 
Special  sets  of  lantern  slides  with  lecture  out- 
lines accompanying  them  were  prepared,  and 
the   review   of   the   world's   literature   of   agri- 


cultural education    in   the  experiment  statioB 
record  was  continued. 

U.  S.  Bubeau  of  Edttgation.  The  division 
of  rural  education,  organized  in  November,  1011, 
had  specialists  who  were  devoting  their  at- 
tention to  the  investigation  of  ruru  education, 
industrial  education,  school  hygiene,  and  other 
problems,  including  salaries.  Special  attention 
Dad  been  given  by  the  division,  together  with 
its  fifty  special  aimiliated  collaborators,  to  the 
subject  of  agriculture  in  the  public   school. 

Qraduate  School  of  Agbicultube.  An- 
nouncement was  made  of  the  selection  of  Dr. 
A.  C.  True  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  as  dean  of  the  sixth  session  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Agriculture,  to  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Association 
of  i^icultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, at  the  Missouri  Agricultural  College,  Co- 
lumbia, Mo.,  July.  1014. 

The  Agbicultubal  Colleges.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  in  the  agricultural 
colleges  was  greater  in  1912-13  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  was  well  distributed  throughout 
the  United  States.  A  large  part  of  this  increase 
was  due  to  the  demand  for  teachers  of  agricul- 
ture and  for  county  demonstration  agents. 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  established 
a  secondary  school  of  agriculture  in  connection 
with  the  college,  which  was  to  be  used  as  a 
model  school  in  the  teachers'  training  course. 
At  the  University  of  Vermont  a  department  of 
extension  was  established.  A  department  of 
agricultural  education  was  also  organized  and 
was  to  offer  a  four-year  teacher  training  course 
with  secondary  practice  schools.  Larger  spe- 
cific appropriations  for  extension  work,  both 
Federal  and  State,  made  it  possible  to  employ 
additional  men  and  women  for  the  extension 
departments  of  the  colleges  and  to  inaugurate 
several  new  features  of  extension  work,  chief 
among  which  was  the  county  farm  adviser  in 
which  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
State  agricultural  college,  and  other  agencies  co- 
operated. 

Forty  of  the  land-grant  colleges  offered  during 
the  past  year  special  work  for  the  preparation 
of  teachers  of  agriculture;  15  offered  courses 
covering  four  years  for  teachers;  2  offered 
two-year  courses,  and  3  gave  one-year  courses. 
Thirty-one  of  these  institutions  reported  sum- 
mer schools  and  20  gave  summer  courses  in 
agricultural  pedagogy.  Four  institutions  also 
offered  a  course  for  college  graduates  who  ex- 
pected   to    teach    agriculture. 

Secondabt  Schools.  In  Indiana  a  State  su- 
pervisor of  agricultural  education  has  been  ap- 
pointed and  departments  of  agriculture  are  to 
be  established  in  a  number  of  high  schools  in  th# 
State  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
named  in  the  vocational  education  bill  passed 
by  the  1913  legislature,  which  authorizes  State 
aid  to  all  departments  and  special  schools  con- 
forming to  the  regulations  of  the  State  board 
of  education. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  information 
obtainable,  there  were  about  2300  high  schools 
in  the  United  States  teaching  aericulture  in 
1912-13,  including  47  State  asfricultural  schools 
40  district  agricultural  schools.  67  county  agri- 
cultural schools,  18  agricultural  departments 
in  high  schools,  and  the  remaining  2128  giving 
ordinary  courses  in  apiculture.  There  were 
103  normal  schools  QflferinK  ^^{s^m  |^icul- 
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ture.  In  New  Jersey,  by  an  act  of  the  legis-  act  of  1887.  In  this  period  there  has  been 
lature  of  1913,  the  State  will  give  money  for  developed  in  the  United  States,  "  the  most  com- 
the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  approved  prehensive  and  efficient  system  of  experiment 
Tocational  schools,  on  a  dollar-for-doUar  basis,  stations  to  be  found  in  any  country;  one  which 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  spent  bv  the  local  has  been  close  to  the  -problems  of  the  people, 
oommunitv  out  of  funds  raised  by  local  taxa-  has  revolutionized  practice  in  many  important 
tion  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  annually.  respects  and  provided  notable  improvements  in 

Ihe  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  extension  others,  and  has  laid  a  broad  foundation  for  a 
of  agricultural  teaching  in  the  high  schools  of  science  of  agriculture."  There  had  been  steady 
various  States  has  been  the  expense  connected  progress  in  the  development  of  these  institutions 
with  the  undertaking.  The  State  of  Nebraska,  and  by  1013  they  were  stronger  than  ever  be- 
recognizing  this  iuct,  passed  in  the  session  of  fore  in  both  personnel  and  equipment.  Their 
the  legislature  of  1913  an  act  providing  for  investigations  nad  become  more  thorough  and 
the  designation  of  accredited  high  schools  as  dealt  in  large  measure  with  the  more  funda- 
agricultural  nigh  schools  eligible  to  receive  a  mental  problems.  The  requirements  of  such 
maximum  of  $1250  each  year  from  the  State,  work  were  being  more  fully  met  by  the  pro- 
State  aided  high  schools  must  offer  and  teach  vision  of  specially  designed  buildings,  laboratory 
agriculture,  manual  training,  and  home  eco*  equipment,  and  apparatus  Examples  of  this 
nomics.  were  found  in  the  special  facilities  for  slaugh- 

A  law  passed  by  the  Tennessee  General  As-  tering  animals  and  nandling  the  carcasses  pre- 
sembly  of  1913,  authorizes  the  State  board  of  paratory  to  analysis  in  the  new  agricultural 
education  not  only  to  give  aid,  to  county  high  chemistry  building  at  the  Missouri  station,  in 
schools  for  seneral  education  purposes,  but  the  extensive  and  elaborate  facilities  for  milling 
places  at  their  disposal  a  sum  of  money  for  grain  and  testing  flour  at  the  Kansas  station, 
encouraging  the  organization  of  departments  of  and  a  large  outdoor  library  at  the  Colorado 
industrial  work,  including  agriculture,  home  station  for  the  study  of  hydraulics  as  related  to 
economics,   manual   training,   and    related    sub-  irriffation. 

jects,  in  such  schools;  and  the  State  board  of  The  California  station  received  large  additions 
education  has  adopted  a  regulation  that  it  will  to  its  income  from  the  State  and  made  a  pro- 
aid  any  such  schools  by  appropriating  as  much  gramme  for  a  large  extension  of  experimental 
as  the  county  puts  into  such  departments,  up  to  work  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  The  first 
$1500.  State   legislature  of  Arizona  eave  the  station 

Boys'  and  Gibls'  Clubs.  At  the  close  of  the  an  appropriation  of  $18,000.  The  Kentucky  sta- 
cropping  season  of  1912,  the  office  of  farm  man-  tion  had  a  large  addition  to  its  main  building 
agement  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  a  permanent  State  appropriation  of  $50^000 
had  a  total  enrollment  of  22,000  bovB  and  girls  per  annum.  Research  in  agricultural  economics 
in  clubs,  covering  the  Northern,  Central,  and  was  organized  on  a  broad  scale  at  the  Minnesota 
Western  States,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  station.  In  Nebraska  a  fireproof  building  for 
year  ended  June  30,  1913,  the  number  had  in-  agronomy,  horticulture,  botany,  and  entomology 
creased  to  60,000.  had  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $86,000,  and  ampler 

In  the  boys'  com  clubs  of  the  Southern  States  provision  was  made  for  sub-stations.  In  New 
91,190  boys  planted  an  acre  of  corn  in  1913.  Jersey  State  appropriations  aggregating  $150,- 
The  office  of  farmers'  cooperative  demonstra-  000  were  made  for  buildings  and  equipment, 
tion  work  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  135  acres  were  added  to  the  station  farm, 
with  whom  these  boys  are  enrolled,  is  now  In  Ohio  the  State  appropriations  for  1912-13 
making  a  systematic  campaign  throughout  the  for  the  station  work  aggregated  over  $200,000, 
whole  South,  to  show  the  corn-dub  ooys  the  and  that  station  was  using  over  1500  acres  in 
importance  of  legumes  and  winter  cover  crops,  several  counties  in  its  field  experiments.  The 
In  the  girls'  canning  dubs  there  are  33,000  mem-  North  Carolina  station  established  sub-stations 
bers  distributed  over  twelve  Southern  States,  on  the  black  muck  soils  which  cover  an  area 
Each  one  of  these  girls  has  a  garden  of  one-  of  over  2,500,000  acres  and  are  beinff  reclaimed 
tenth  of  an  acre  of  tomatoes.  by   drainage   and   in  the   r^ion   where  bright 

Although  the  club  activities  in  cooperation  tobacco  is  produced.  The  Texas  station  had 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  more  thoroughly  organized  the  experimental 
the  State  colleges  of  agriculture  are  compara-  work  at  the  eleven  sub-stations  and  made  provi- 
tively  recent,  the  following  club  activities  have  sion  for  greatly  extending  the  feeding  experi- 
been  svstematically  organized  and  promoted  dur-  ments  at  the  main  station, 
ing  the  past  year:  Boys'  corn  clubs  on  the  Federal  and  State  Stations.  Agricultural 
acre  basis,  girls'  canning  and  garden  clubs  based  experiment  stations  maintained  in  whole  or  in 
upon  one-tenth  of  an  acre  of  tomatoes  and  the  part  by  Federal  funds  in  1913  existed  in  every 
canning  of  the  surplus  products,  potato  clubs.  State  and  Territory,  including  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
vacation  canning  and  marketing  clubs,  sugar  Porto  Rico,  and  Guam.  There  were  also  sta- 
beet  clubs,  poultry  clubs,  vegetable  garden  clubs,  tions  in  the  Philippines  under  the  insular  gov- 
and  good-roads  clubs.  ernment.    In   1912  the  stations  employed  1583 

During  December  1005  boys  and  girls  from  persons  in  the  work  of  administration  and  in- 
Ohio,  who  had  won  prizes  of  distinction  in  their  quiry.  The  total  income  of  the  stations  main- 
State  by  their  ability  to  grow  corn,  made  a  tained  under  the  acts  of  Consrress  of  1887  and 
two-day  visit  to  Washinflrton;  and  these  were  1900  was  $4,068,240,  of  which  $1,440,000  was 
followed  by  larpre  numbers  from  other  States  received  from  the  United  States  and  about  $1,- 
who  had  won  distinction  in  their  club  work.  500,000  from  State  appropriations.    The  value 

AGBICTTLTTTBAIi    EZFEBUCENT    STA-   of  the  addtions  to  the  station  equipment  aggre- 
TIONB.     Extension  of  the  Wobk.    The  yeax  pted  $1^06,127,  of  which  $1,003,510  was  for 
1913  marked  the  completion  of  a  quarter  cen-  buildings.    In  addition  to  this,  the  office  of  ex-^ 
tury  of  operation  of  a  national  system  of  agri-   periment    stations    had    an    appropriation    (^|p 
cultural  experiment  stations  under  the  Hatch  $424,000,   including   $30,000   each    for   Alaska^ 
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Eawaii,  and  Porto  Rico;  $15,000  for  the  Gu&m  Beram  U  now  condutted  on  a  large  scale  hy  s 

station;    $15,000    for    nutrition   investigations;  number  of  stations  with  good  results. 

$100,000  for  irrigation  investigations;  ^100,000  In  rotation  experiments  at  the  Missouri  sta- 

for  drainage  investigations;  and  $10,000  for  in-  tion,  in  progress  for  22  years,  corn  after  com 

vestigations  of  farmers'  •institutes  and  agricul-  yielded  12  bushels,  a  rotation  of  corn,  oats,  and 

tural  schools,  together  with  $8303  derived  from  clover   50   bushels,   one   of   corn,   oats,    wheat, 

the  sale  of  agricultural  products  at  the  insular  clover,  and  timothy  two  years  54  bushels,  and  the 

experiment  stations.  last-mentioned  rotation  with  barnyard  manure 

In  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Louisiana,  74  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  at  the  close  of  the 

Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Caro-  22-year  period.    By  selective  breeding  the  station 

Una,  and  Virginia  separate  stations  were  main-  increased  the  yielding  capacity  of  one  strain  of 

tained  wholly  or  in  part  by  State  funds  and  wheat  by  about  8  bushels  per  acre, 

numerous  sub-stations  were  also  maintained  in  The  plant-breeding  work  of  the  Nebraska  sta- 

a  number  of  States.    Excluding  the  sub-stations,  tion  resulted  in  the  development  of  four  superior 

the    total    number   of   stations    in    the    United  strains  of  Turkey  Red  wheat,  and   it  further 

States  is  05,  of  which  54  receive  Federal  funds,  showed  that  the  pure  strains  vary  not  only  in 

In  1912  the  stations  published  719  annual  re-  their  ability  to  yield  and  in 'their  resistance  to 

ports,     bulletins    and    circulars,     which     were  lodging,  but  also  in  the  shape  and  quality  of 

supplied  to  over  1,000,000  addresses  on  the  regu-  the  grain. 

lar    mailing    lists.    The    correspondence    with  The  insect  and  plant-disease  control  work  of 

farmers  was  enormous  and  constantly  increasing,  the  Ohio  station  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 

Office  of  £xpebiment  Stations.  This  office  State  gave  striking  results  in  raising  the  pro- 
continued  to  maintain  close  relations  with  the  ductive  capacity  of  orchards.*  In  Washington 
experiment  stations  in  the  several  States,  con-  County  of  the  State,  where  formerly  not  enough 
ducted  an  inspection  of  their  work  and  expendi-  apples  were  produced  for  home  consumption,  tlie 
tures  under  the  Hatch  and  Adams  funds,  and  income  from  this  fruit  amounted  to  $65,000 
made  the  results  of  their  work  available  to  both  in  1910,  and  to  about  $200,000  in  each  of  the 
popular    and    scientific   readers.    The    advisory  years  1911  and  1912. 

functions  of  the  office  increased  materially  with  The   investigations   of  poisonous  plants   con- 

the  growth  of  the  extension  enterprises  in  the  ducted  by  the  Wyoming  station  had  the  effect  of 

colleges  with  which  the  stations  are  connected,  reducing  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  loss  of 

Recent  Expebimsntb.    The   Indiana   station  sheep  due   to  this   source.    At  Medicine   Bow, 

determined   that   the    chemical    composition   of  where  the  field  experiments  on  woody  aster  were 

butter  fat  was  largely  controlled  by  feed,  period  carried  on  for  two  years,  the  estimated  annual 

of  lactation,  and  breed,  while  the  size  of  the  loss  was   reduced   from   $10,000   to  practically 

fat  globules  was  largely  determined  by  breed,  nothing.    In  connection  with  this  work  an  alka- 

period  of  lactation,  changes  in  feed,  and  other  loid  contained  in  the  death  camas  and  named 

factors  affecting  the  physical  condition  of  the  "zygadenine"  was  separated  and  crystallized  in 

animal.     In  butter-making,  the  control  of    the  pure  form. 

moisture  in  butter  was  rapidly  affected  by  the  In    Alaska   the   work   of   hybridizing   grains 

regulation  of  the  churning  temperature,  adjust-  was  continued  at  Rampart  and  four  varieties 

ment  of  the  amount  of  water  present  during  the  of  beardless  barley  were  produced.    A  number 

working   process,    and   a   systematic   use   of   a  of   strains   of   alfalfa  withstood   three   winters 

reliable  moisture  test.  and  some,  especially  the  Grimm  variety,  made 

The  Maine  station  reported  that  the  essential  good  growth.  Attention  was  given  to  the  seed 
feature  of  the  inheritance  in  egg  production  is  habit  of  plants  in  order  to  select  strains  which 
that  the  female  fowl  does  not  transmit  the  would  produce  se^d  in  Alaska.  At  the  Fair-, 
hereditary  factor  directly  to  her  daughters  but  banks  station,  where  farming  on  an  extensive 
that  she  may  transmit  it  to  her  sons,  who  may  scale  was  being  tried,  spring  wheat,  winter  rye, 
in  turn  stamp  this  quality  on  their  female  and  oats  grew  well  and  matured  large  crops, 
progeny.  By  reciprocal  crossing  of  Barred  On  slightly  more  than  five  acres  1200  bushels 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Cornish  Indian  fowls,  the  of  marketable  potatoes  were  produced, 
station  produced  a  new  and  highly  desirable  type  At  the  Hawaii  station  it  was  found  possi- 
of  fowl  which  carries  superior  qualities  as  re-  ble  to  breed  a  strain  of  papayas,  92  per  cent,  of 
gards  both  egg  and  meat  production.  The  his-  which  were  fruit-bearing,  thus  doing  away  with 
tology  of  the  oviduct  of  the  hen  was  worked  the  fruitless  staminate  plants.  Grafting  papa- 
out  and  for  the  first  time  a  detailed  account  yas  was  not  only  very  sasy  but  of  consid- 
of  its  microscopic  anatomy  was  published.  The  erable  value  in  propagating  desirable  strains, 
facts  set  forth  are  essential  to  an  understanding  The  soil  survey  of  Hawaii  was  nearing  com- 
of  the  physiology  of  albumin,  membrane,  and  pletion.  Many  soils  of  unusual  physical  and 
shell-formation  in  the  development  of  the  egg.  chemical     properties    were    found    and     their 

The  Arkansas  station  reported  the  discovery  origin  from  lavas  was  traced.  A  series  of 
of  motile  organisms  within  the  red-blood  cells  experiments  showed  that  the  pineapple  juice 
of  choleta- infected  hogs  of  the  locality,  and  the  «rasted  in  canning  processes  could  be  readily  con- 
study  of  tnese  hematozoa  to  determine  their  verted  within  24  hours  into  a  vinegar  containing 
significance  and  their  possible  relation  to  the  3.5  per  cent,  to  4.5  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid.  It 
disease  was  undertaken.  Other  results  secured  was  shown  that  kukui  nuts  had  a  value  of  at 
by  this  station  indicated  that  the  virus  of  hog  least  1^  cents  a  pound  for  oil  and  fertilizer, 
cholera  as  it  exists  in  the  blood  is  prominently  The  development  of  the  algaroba  bean  meal  in- 
intracorpuscular  in  habitat,  but  also  occurs  in  dustry  is  proceeding  rapidly 
the  serum  and  plasma,  and  that  in  the  shed  In  Guam  experiments  in  breeding  pure-bred 
blood  it  escapes  from  the  corpuscles  into  the  horses,  cattle,  pigs,  and  chickens  to  the  native 
surrounding  fluid  either  with  or  without  cytoly-  stock  were  undertaken.  A  large  number  of  trop- 
sis.  ical  and  subtropical  fruits,  \egetahles  and  forage 

The  production  and  distribution  of  hog  cholera  plants  were  tested.  9'^'^®^^^^^^"^^^*^ 
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In  the  Philippines  a  Bugar-testing  laboratory  yinisea,  terumB,  etc,  for  the  treatment  of  animal 
was  establiBhed  in  the  Bureau  of  Science,  Ma-  diseaseB.  Laws  analogous  to  the  Federal  plant 
nila,  and  a  tobacco  station  at  Iligan.  Horse-  quarantine  act  of  1912  were  passed  in  Mis- 
breeding  experiments  were  begun  at  Bagamanoc,  souri,  Montana,  and  Oregon.  Five  other  States 
Catanduanes  Island.  strengthened    their    laws    as    to    inspection    of 

In  Canada  an  experiment  farm  was  located  orchards  and  nursery  stock,  while  13  made  more 
near  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick;  an  experi-  drastic  provisions  against  animal  diseases,  and 
ment  station  at  Scott  and  a  poultry  station  at  3  against  weed  dissemination.  New  seed  in- 
Melfort,  Saskatchewan;  an  experiment  station  spection  laws  were  enacted  in  Michigan,  Minne- 
at  Sydney  and  an  irrigation  station  for  fruit  sota,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
at  Invermere,  British  Columbia.  Pennsylvania,    South    Dakota,    Wisconsin,    and 

The  following  stations  were  recently  estab-  Wyoming,  and  new  stallion  registration  laws 
lished  in  other  countries:  A  central  station  at  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Santa  Beatrix,  Peru;  a  cotton  station  at  Caxias,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin.  The  laws  as 
a  veterinary  station  at  Bello  Horizonte,  a  to-  to  feeding  stuffs  were  amended  in  Kansas,  Ohio, 
tuicoo  station  at  Parahiba,  and  a  sugar-cane  sta-  and  Oregon;  as  to  fertilizers  in  Iowa  and  Michi- 
tion  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  a  vegetable  hi-  gan,  and  as  to  insecticides  and  fungicides  in 
ology  station  at  Poitiers,  France;  a  plant-breed-  California,  North  Dakota,  and  Ohio.  Ohio  also 
ing  institute  at  Eisgrub,  Moravia;  a  general  sta-  began  the  inspection  of  agricultural  lime,  and 
tion  at  AlcaU  de  Henares  and  an  olive  station  Michigan  the  testing  of  sugar  beets  at  factories, 
at  Lucena,  Spain;  a  tea  station  at  Sambalpur,  Massachusetts  towns  and  cities  were  authorized 
Bengal,  and  a  paddy  and  sugar-cane  station  at  to  appoint  bird  wardens.  New  codes  of  weights 
Manganallur,  Madras  Presidency,  India;  a  seri-  and  measures  on  farm  produce  were  for- 
cultural  station  near  Nakano,  Tokyo,  Japan,  mulated  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  New  York,  and 
In  the  German  African  colonies  stations  were  Ohio.  Maine  and  Montana  regulated  the  size 
established  at  Kibongoto,  Myombo,  Tabora,  Neu-  of  containers  for  apples,  while  Utah  required 
damm,  Okahandja,  Jaunde,  and  Kamaa;  in  labeling  as  to  the  owner  and  grade  of  the  fruit. 
Belgian  Kongo  at  Elisabethville  and  Stabley-  The  measures  pending  before  the  Sixty-second 
Tille;  in  Nyasaland  at  Zomba;  in  Rhodesia  at  Congress  for  Federal  aid  to  agricultural  exten- 
liochard;  and  in  Sudan  at  Tayiba.  sion,    vocational    education,   etc.,    all    failed   of 

AOBICTTIiTXJSAL  LEOISLATIOK.  Lbg-  enactment,  but  for  the  most  part  they  were  re- 
I8LATI0N  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Agricultural  introduced  into  the  Sixty-third  Congress.  The 
measures  received  unusual  consideration  both  Lever  bill,  which  carries  an  ultimate  appropri- 
from  Congress  and  State  legislatures  in  1913.  ation  of  about  $3,500,000  per  annum  to  the 
Special  prominence  was  given  to  those  designed  States  for  the  maintenance  of  agricultural  ex- 
to  improve  the  farmer's  economic  status,  as  by  tension  work  through  their  agricultural  colleges, 
regulating  market  practices,  increasing  facilities  was  modified  somewhat  by  making  this  work  co- 
lor agricultural  credit  and  codperation,  and  aid-  operative  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
ing  him  to  drain,  irrigate,  and  otherwise  improve  culture.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  measure 
his  farm.  Many  inspection  laws  were  strength-  was  pending  in  this  form  before  both  the  House 
ened  and  extended,  and  several  steps  were  taken  and  Senate,  following  favorable  reports  in  De- 
to  increase  the  dissemination  of  agricultural  in-  oember  from  their  respective  committees  on 
formation.  Agriculture  was  also  affected  by  the  agriculture.  A  resolution  providing  for  the  ap- 
new  tariff  act,  which  materially  lowered  the  pointment  of  a  commission  to  report  on  the  need 
import  duties  on  many  farm  products  and  re-  and  form  of  Federal  aid  to  vocational  education 
moved  them  entirely  from  a  large  number  of  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  June  and  had  been 
others,  and  by  a  clause  in  the  sundry  civil  under  discussion  in  the  House  on  several  occa- 
appropriation  act,  which  prohibited  the  use  of  sions. 

certain  Federal  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  Meanwhile  no  fewer  than  nine  States,  namely, 
farmers  organized  to  obtain  fair  prices  for  their  Michigan,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New 
products.  Several  States  enacted  laws  relating  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
to  marketing,  cooperation,  and  rural  credit,  and  Utah  authorized  their  counties  to  employ 
(See  Agsicultube.)  farm  experts   for   advisory   and  demonstration 

Long-term  loans  were  authorized  in  Vermont  work.  In  most  cases  the  direction  of  the  work 
from  municipalities  to  farmers  for  drainage  was  entrusted  to  the  State  agricultural  college 
work.  A  constititutional  amendment  is  to  be  in  codperation  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
submitted  in  Michigan  permitting  counties  to  Agriculture.  New  York  provided  for  demonstra- 
issue  bonds  for  drainage  and  other  means  of  tion  work  at  almshouses,  and  with  Ohio  extended 
agricultural  improvement.  Kansas  authorized  further  aid  to  county  farm  bureaus.  Washing- 
its  counties  to  purchase  well-drilling  machinery  ton  established  a  State  bureau  of  farm  devel- 
and  established  a  State  board  of  irrigation  with  opment  to  assign  experts  to  counties  desiring 
authority  to  install  pumping  plants.  Develop-  them.  In  California,  power  to  appoint  experts 
ment  districts  were  provided  in  Washins^ton  to  was  given  to  irrigation  and  drainage  districts, 
assist  especially  in  utilizing  cut-over  and  other  while  Illinois  and  Iowa  authorized  the  formation 
unimproved  lands.  Michigan  exempted  from  of  county  associations  to  engage  in  similar 
taxation  for  four  years  cut-over  and  wild  lands  work. 

being  brought  into  cultivation,  and  Washington  State  departments  of  agriculture  were  organ- 
exempted  fruit  trees  other  than  nursery  stock,  ized  in  New  Hampshire  and  Washington,  a  de- 
In  North  Carolina,  the  State  board  of  agricul-  partment  of  agriculture  and  publicity  in  Mon- 
ture  was  authorized  to  quarry  lime  with  convict  tana,  an  agricultural  commission  in  Ohio,  and 
labor  and  sell  it  to  farmers  at  cost.  a  viticultural  commission  in  California.    Iowa 

The  police  duties  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  encouraged  the  formation  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle 
Agriculture  were  further  extended  to  the  pro-  associations. 

tection  of  migratory  and  insectivorous  game  Canadian  Legislation.  The  Canadian  gov^ 
birds  (see  Obnithology)  and  the  inspection  of  emment  appropriated  $10,000,000  to  coverijp^^ 
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riod  of  ten  years  beginning  March  31,  1913,  for  feet    on    the    year's    agricultural    production, 

instruction  and  researcli  m  agriculture.  Nearly    all    the    minor    crops    were   materially 

Nova  Scotia  provided  for  a  system  of  district  smaller  than  in  1012  and  the  yield  per  acre  below 

farm  advisers,  amended  its  stallion  registration  the  average.    The  lessened  crop  production  was, 

laws,  and  authorized  farmers'  cooperative  fruit  however,    largely    compensated    for    by    higher 

companies  to  deal  in  general  agricultural  com-  prices,  which  gave  to  the  14  principal  crops  a 

modities    as    well.    The    government   may    also  total  value  of  $4,940,300,000,  as  compared  with 

contribute  $20  per  mile  for  the  construction  of  $4,757,343,000    in    1912    and    $4,589320,000    in 

rural  telephone  lines.  1011. 

A  system  of  agricultural  schools  was  author-  The  distinctive  features  of  the  "  world  "  crops 

ized  for  New  Brunswick.    In  British  Columbia,  were  increased  acreage  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,, 

the  act  of  1911  was  amended  to  allow  the  gov-  and  corn,  as  compared  with  1912.    The  expecta- 

ernment  to  make  long-time  loans  to  agricultural  tion  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  that  the  wheat 

associations  up  to  80  per  cent,  of  their  subscribed  crop  would  surpass  all  previous  records  and  the 

capital.  oat  crop  rank  among  the  largest  ever  grown. 

EuROPBAN  Legislation.    Great  Britain  made  There  was  a  short  crop  of  rye  in  Russia,  the  chief 

a  minor  amendment  to  its  agricultural  holdings  rye  producing  country,  but  a  large  crop  in  Ger- 

act  of  1008.    France  reorganized  its  ministry  of  many  and  some  other  countries  was  likely  to 

agriculture,   and    its   advisory   superior   council  counteract  this  shortage.    Barley  was  only  an 

of  agriculture,    and   established   a   phytopatho-  average  crop  considered  in  a  world  sense,  and  the 

logical  service  and  a  commission  on  beautifica*  tremendous  shortage  of  the  world  corn  crop,  con* 

tion  of  forests.    It  authorized  the  use  of  12,000,-  sequent  upon  the  decreased  production   in   the 

000  francs  for  loans  in  agricultural  credit,  ap-  United  States,  was  coincident  with  a  short  crop 

propriated   10,000,000  francs  for  acquiring  the  in  Russia. 

forests  of  £u,  and  amended  its  laws  to  encour-  Impobtant   Events.    During   the   year   Hon* 

age     reforestation     and     the    conservation     of  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the 

mountain  lands.  United  States  for  a  period  of  16  years,  retired. 

Belgium  established  a  phytopathological  serv-  The  interval  covered  by  his  service  was  a  most 
ice,  and  Italy  required  the  inspection  of  imported  remarkable  one  in  the  development  of  American 
nursery  stock,  etc  Germany  suspended  for  three  agriculture,  in  which  he  had  a  very  important 
years  its  tariff  on  imported  beef,  either  fresh  part  His  administration  was  marked  by  an  in- 
or  frozen.  Norway  required  imported  seeds  of  timate  knowledge  of  the  practical  needs  of  agri- 
common  grasses  and  pines  to  be  distinctively  culture,  confidence  in  the  ability  of  science  to» 
dyed,  and  fostered  forestry  and  reforestation.  make  it  not  only  more  productive  and  profitable,. 

Afbican  Legislation.    Rhodesia  began  state-  but  a  more  intelligent  industry,  and  a  constant 

aided  purchase  of  pure-bred  livestock  for  farms.  elTort  to  aid  the  farmer  and  to  promote  agricul- 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  and  the  East  African  tural   instruction.    He  was  succeeded  March  4 

Protectorate    required   the    certification    of    im-  by  Dr.  David  F.  Houston. 

ported  potatoes  as  free  from  disease.    Australia  In  Great  Britain,  Sir  Thomas  Elliot,  secre- 

and  Nyasaland  adopted  similar  laws  regarding  tary  of  the  board  of  agriculture  and  fisheriea 

nursery  stock.  since  1802,  was  promoted  at  the  close  of  1912 

AaBICULTTXBAIi  TBAININQ  POB  PAC-  to  be  deputy  master  of  the  mint.    He  was  suc- 

TOBY  CHILDBEN.     See  Child  Labor.  ceeded  by  Sir  Sydney  Olivier,  governor  of  Ja- 

AaBICTTLTUBE.      (See  also  various  coun-  maica.     In  Frani.'e,  Ferdinand  David  succeedsd 

tries,  and  States  of  the  United  States,  under  Jules  Pams  as  minister  of  agriculture, 

section  so  entitled.)     The  production  of  crops  A  new  law  in  Ohio  established  an  agricultural 

in  the  United  States  in  1013  was  materially  be-  commission  of  four  men  to  take  over  the  duties 

low  the  average,  the  combined  yield  per  acre  of  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  the  State  dairy 

com,  spring  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  and  food  commission,  the  governing  board  of  th© 

hay,  and  potatoes  being  smaller   than   in  any  experiment  station,   and   in  large   measure   the 

year  in  the  past  decade  except  1011.  This  short-  State  pharmacy  board.    New  Hampshire  estab- 

age  was  due  to  a  severe  drought  accompanied  lished  a  department  of  agriculture  in  place  of 

by  excessive  heat  during  the  summer  months  in  the  former  board  of  agriculture;  Montana  a  de^ 

an  important  portion  of  the  agricultural  district,  partment  of  agriculture  and  publicity;  and  Cali- 

The  corn  crop  was  less  than  two  and  a  half  Ml-  fornia  a  viticul tural  commission.    A  State  de- 

lion  bushels,  the  smallest  crop  since  1003,  but  partment  of  agriculture  was  established  in  Wash- 

the   unusually    large   proportion    of   the    heavy  ington,  with  a  commissioner  who  will  take  over 

crop  of  1012  carried  over  will  mitigate  somewhat  the  duties  now  divided  among  a  large  number 

the  effects  of  the  shortage.    The  winter  wheat  of  officials,  including  the  inspection  of  fertilizers 

crop   was   unusually   heavy,   making   the   total  and  feeding  stuffs  and  the  stallion  registration, 
wheat    production     (summer    and    winter)     the       A  central  chamber  of  agriculture  was  opened 

IV^at  iS^^JTu'^^i?  /"  *^ri;  «>""t''y»  estimated  at  St  Petersburg  at  the  close  of  1012,  to  promote 

tl    1     o^'iSS^nnA  u    ^J- ,   ^v*  x^*^/^''^P\  "^^'^^^  *^«    agricultural    interests    throughout    Russia, 

nearly  300,000,000  bushels  shorter  than  the  rec-  One  of  its  first  duties  will  be  the  working  out  of 

ordcropof  1012,  was  the  third  largest  of  record,  measures  for  improving  the  quality  of  Russian 
and  estimated  at  1,122,000,000  bushels.    The  hay  products    exported    to    foreign    countries.    The 

*^S®^iITS®  x!*^'^.  \^  P*'  ^^^  H'^^  ^^®  '*''?®  ®^^P  Zemstvos  and  agricultural  societies  will  continue 

of  lOlZ    the  yield  per  acre  being  considerably  to  serve  the  purely  local  agricultural  interests, 

below  the  ten-year  average.    The  production  of  A  larwr  Homestead  act  was  passed  bv  the 

cotton    was   estimated   at    13,677.000   bales,   or  United  States  Congress  in  the  spring  of  1013,  en- 

nearly  equal  to  that  of  1012.  ranking  third  or  abling  settlers  on  dry  lands  to  acquire  320  acres 

fourth  in  size.                         ...  of  land.    A  plan  for  homesteading  public  lands 

These  five  crops  (corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  in  the  Philippines  was  adopted.    Under  a  recent 

cotton)  comprised  about  00  per  cent  of  the  area  law  400,000  pesos  were  appropriated  for  the  es- 

in  all  crops,  and  hence  had  a  predominating  ef-  tablishment  and  maintenance^^  ironies   and 
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plantations  on  the  public  lands  for  the  eutliva-  placed  his  name  beside  that  of  McCormick,  the  in- 
tion  of  rice  and  other  cereals.    Laborers  may  be  ventor  of  the  reaper. 

located  on  homesteads  suitable  for  the  purpose,  Fobeign  Statistics  and  Developicent.  Re- 
title  to  the  land  to  be  given  in  five  years  from  cent  statistics  for  Australian  agriculture  show 
date  of  filing  the  application.  that  in  the  50  years  from  1861  to  1911  the  area 

A  southern  settlement  and  development  or-  under  cultivation  increased  from  1,188^82  acres 
ganization  has  been  formed  with  a  view  to  uni-  to  11,803,833  acres,  and  that  for  the  past  10  years 
fying  the  work  of  the  States,  railroad  and  trans-  the  increase  has  been  considerably  more  rapid 
porta t ion  companies,  and  other  agencies  in  the  than  the  population.  About  62  per  cent,  of  the 
development  of  the  16  States  of  the  South.  The  cultivated  area  in  1911  was  in  wheat  and  19  per 
State  of  Maryland  appropriated  $30,000  for  the  cent,  in  hay,  the  remainder  being  in  crops  of 
work  of  the  organization,  and  it  was  hoped  to  en-  lesser  importance.  The  ministry  of  agriculture 
list  the  financial  aid  of  other  Southern  States,  in  Argentina  had  begun  the  introduction  of  cam- 
It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  organization  els  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  prove  use- 
to  make  money  for  itself  or  its  members,  but  ful  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work  in  parts  of  the 
rather  to  promote  the  settlement  and  develop-  country  not  adapted  to  oxen  or  horses.  The  same 
ment  of  the  South.  Agriculture  will  naturally  government  was  making  an  effort  to  improve  the 
form  a  large  feature  of  the  work.  Dr.  C.  G.  Hop-  breed  of  pigs  in  that  countiy,  and  its  special 
kins,  of  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station,  tem-  representatives  visited  the  United  States  looking 
porarily  was  in  charge  of  the  agricultural  de-  up  breeding  stock.  It  was  proposed  to  purchase 
▼elopment  features,  and  was  to  give  attention  10,000  pigs  for  breeding  purposes, 
to  the  improvement  and  restoration  of  soil  fer-  The  government  of  South  Africa  during  the  year 
tility.  adopted  a  plan  to  encourage  immigrant  farm- 

The  Canadian  government  appropriated  910»-  ers  and  laborers,  by  grants  of  assisted  passage. 
000,000  for  agriculture,  to  be  paid  m  annual  al-  These  grants  cover  the  free  transportation  by  sea 
lotments  of  $1,000,000  for  10  years,  beginning  and  land  of  the  immigrant  and  his  family  and 
with  the  year  ending  March  31,  1014.  The  live-  reasonable  baggage,  one-half  being  paid  by  the 
fitock,  dairy,  fruit,  and  other  interests  were  to  government  and  the  balance  by  tlie  resident 
1>e  aided  through  the  federal  department  of  ag-  farmer  desiring  to  secure  immigrant  labor.  The 
riculture  by  investigation,  improvement  in  trans-  contract  covers  a  period  of  three  years,  at  a  wage 
portation,  development  of  markets,  etc.  Agricul-  rate  approved  by  the  government.  Immigrants 
tural  education  was  to  be  assisted  through  in-  desiring  to  engage  in  farming  on  the  expiration 
creasing  the  equipment  and  facilities  of  the  ag-  of  their  contracts  will  be  assisted  to  settle  on  tlie 
ricultural  colleges,  establishing  schools  and  short  land.  The  South  African  government  has  also 
courses,  introduction  of  agricultural  teaching  in  concluded  a  contract  with  a  steamship  company 
the  public  schools,  and  agricultural  extension  providing  for  free  shipment  of  pedigreed  livestock 
work.  for  breeding  purposes.     Stock   imported  under 

The  British  bdard  of  agriculture,  which  was  these  conditions  may  not  be  removed  from  the 
granted  the  sum  of  $150,000  annually  from  the  country  within  a  period  of  three  years.  The  con- 
development  fund  for  aiding  research  in  various  cession  was  being  freely  taken  advantage  of  by 
branches  of  agriculture,  completed  its  arrange-  the  farmers,  the  shipments  of  stock  having 
ments  with  a  series  of  existing  institutions  to  largely  increased. 

conduct  researches  on  special  subjects,  and  al-  Great  strides  were  reported  in  agriculture  in 
lotted  funds  for  the  purpose.  The  board  also  the  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  and  other 
completed  its  scheme  for  the  allotment  of  an  parts  of  South  Africa.  The  large  farms  in  the 
annual  grant  of  $60,000  from  the  same  source  Transvaal  were  being  cut  up,  which  means  closer 
for  furnishing  technical  advice  to  farmers  and  settlement  and  more  intensive  cultivation.  Com 
the  investigation  of  local  agricultural  problems,  culture  (maize)  was  developing  more  rapidly 
Additions  were  made  to  the  staff  of  eight  insti-  than  that  of  any  other  crop,  the  climate  condi- 
tutions  to  carry  out  this  advisory  and  local  ex-  tions  proving  admirably  adapted  to  it.  There 
perimental  work.  A  grant  of  $180,000  was  made  was  a  large  market  for  the  grain, 
irom  the  development  fund  to  aid  in  the  improve-  European  agricultural  colonization  was  in  full 
ment  of  livestock  in  England  and  Wales.  This  progress  in  Madagascar,  where  252,790  acres  were 
was  to  take  the  form  of  provision  of  high-class  under  cultivation  by  settlers  in  1912,  as  compared 
bulls,  stallions,  and  boars,  and  financial  assist-  with  105,270  acres  in  1911.  Important  planta- 
ance  to  cow-testing  associations.  tions   of    vanilla,    coffee,   cacao,    codbanut,    and 

The  Austrian  ministry  of  agriculture  was  ylang-ylang  have  been  made  in  the  past  few 
charged  with  the  administration  of  a  fund  which  years.  In  1912  the  natives  had  1,930,000  acres 
provided  about  $1,250,000  annually  for  the  de-  under  cultivation,  chiefly  rice,  clove  trees,  cocoa- 
velopment  of  animal  breeding  in  Austria  for  the  nut,  coffee,  cotton,  and  vanilla, 
years  1010  to  1018.  A  recent  report  showed  According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  Italian 
that  about  a  million  dollars  was  used  for  provid-  ministry  of  agriculture  92.6  per  cent,  of  the 
ing  first-class  breeding  stock,  subventions  to  cat-  total  area  of  70,820,107  acres  of  land  is  pro- 
tie  breeding  centres,  establishment  of  herdbooks,  ductive,  and  only  7.4  per  cent,  is  unproductive, 
and  premiums  to  stockmen.  The  scheme  in-  The  scarcity  of  meat  in  Germany  has  caused 
eludes  the  improvement  of  pastures,  the  en-  the  government  to  encourage  cattle-raising,  the 
couragement  of  the  growth  of  fodder  crops,  pro-  land  necessary  being  obtained  by  making  the 
vision  of  dairy  experts,  the  promotion  of  live-  waste  lands  and  peat  moors  available  as  mead- 
stock  insurance,  the  sale  of  livestock,  and  other  ows  and  pastures  through  drainage.  The  cut- 
measures,  ting  of  peat  is  discouraged.  The  Prussian  Diet 
William  Deering,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  has  had  under  consideration  the  making  of  a 
International  Harvester  Company  and  long  the  large  appropriation  for  the  reclamation  of 
head  of  the  Deering  Harvester  Company,  died  at  these  lands,  and  the  provisional  government 
Chicago  in  November.  His  self-binder  reduced  and  agricultural  societies  are  giying-  attention 
-      ■ "        '-     -"   to  the  matter.      Digitized  by  ^^OUgl\^ 
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AoBicuLTUBAL  CONDITIONS  IN  Obbat  Bbitain.  poses,  improve  housing  conditions,  and  increase 
A  report  on  agricultural  conditions  in  Great  the  wages  of  agricultural  labor;  and  a  still 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  made  to  the  governor  more  radical  policy  by  the  Labor  party,  whieh 
of  Iowa  by  ex-Secretary  of  Agriculture  James  included  purchase,  but  on  terms  and  conditions 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Henry  Wallace,  on  the  basis  of  very  different  from  those  of  the  Tory  leaders, 
an  official  visit  to  these  countries  during  the  Kubal  Depopulation.  The  real  problem 
year.  The  report  comments  on  the  high  char-  which  rural  depopulation  is  becoming,  especially 
acter  of  farming,  the  thoroughness  of  cultiva-  in  Europe,  was  emphasized  by  its  selection  as 
tion,  the  entire  absence  of  what  is  known  in  the  principal  topic  for  extended  discussion  at 
the  United  States  as  worn-out  land,  and  the  the  Tenth  International  Congress  of  Agricul- 
superior  type  of  livestock  kept.  It  deals  ture  at  Ghent  last  summer.  The  presiding  of- 
largely  with  the  tenant  system  and  laws  re-  fleer  at  the  opening  sessions,  the  president  of 
lating  to  it.  This  system  prevails  almost  ex-  the  International  Commission  of  Agriculture 
clusively  in  Scotland,  but  the  one-year  lease  and  formerly  prime  minister  of  France,  took  it 
common  in  the  United  States  is  absent,  the  as  the  theme  of  his  address.  Pointing  to  the 
leases  running  from  14  to  19  years.  This  diminishing  world's  production  of  wheat  and  of 
length  of  lease,  with  the  mutual  interest  in  meat  in  proportion  to  population,  he  urged  the 
the  land  of  both  the  landlord  and  tenant  un-  necessity  of  bringing  back  to  the  soil  the  capital 
der  the  law,  tends  to  preserve  its  fertility  and  and  labor  that  have  long  been  drifting  to  the 
productive  power.  The  price  of  land  was  found  towns  and  cities.  He  held  that  wages  and  con- 
as  low  as  in  Iowa  for  similar  quality,  when  it  ditions  must  be  made  more  attractive  for  la- 
could  be  bought  at  all,  and  the  income  of  the  borers  in  the  country,  inducements  must  be  of- 
landlords  was  as  low  or  lower  than  in  that  fered  to  them  to  become  small  land  owners. 
State.  In  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  an  and  finally  the  attitude  toward  agriculture  as 
interesting  feature  was  reported  to  be  the  re-  a  calling  should  be  improved, 
duction  in  the  area  of  cultivated  crops,  owing  Rural  depopulation  in  France  and  the  increas- 
to  the  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  farm  help,  ing  dependence  on  foreign  labor  for  harvesting 
More  land  was  being  put  into  grass  for  hay  and  crops  was  occupying  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
grazin|^.  ernment.  According  to  statistics  gathered  by 
Official  statistics  show  that  in  England  and  the  ministry  of  agriculture  there  were  2,320,- 
Wales  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  large  000  persons  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits 
farms  (over  300  acres)  continues,  628  of  these  in  all  France,  as  compared  with  a  little  over 
having  disappeared  since  1005.  In  the  same  3  millions  in  1892,  3^  millions  in  1882,  and 
time  the  number  of  holdings  of  from  five  to  300  4  millions  in  1862.  In  half  a  century  the  ag- 
acres  has  increased  over  3000.  This  is  the  more  ricultural  labor  had  diminished  40  per  cent 
significant  since  during  that  period  the  farmed  This  was  due  to  the  peasants  and  country 
area  (under  crops  and  grass)  has  diminished  people  forsaking  their  farms  and  fiocking  to 
by  231,000  acres.  The  large  farms  continue  the  cities.  The  reason  was  ascribed  to  small 
to  occupy  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  returns,  irregular  work,  long  periods  of  en- 
the  land — ^about  25  per  cent,  in  farms  exceeding  forced  idleness,  and  crop  failures  due  to  hail, 
300  acres,  and  nearly  60  per  cent,  in  medium  blight,  mildew,  etc.  In  the  wine-growing  dis- 
farms  of  50  to  300  acres,  the  small  holdings  of  tricts  a  continued  decrease  of  small  land  owners 
50  acres  or  under  representing  only  about  15  was  reported. 

per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  land.  England  has  experienced  a  shortage  of  farm 

Under    the    small    holdings    act    the    county  labor,  and  higher  prices  have  had  to  be  paid  at 

councils  in  England  and  Wales  had  up  to  the  recent  hirings.    Large  numbers  of  laborers  are 

close  of   1912  acquired  154,977  acres,  of  which  emigrating,  and  there  is  much  agitation  for  a 

124,700  acres  had  been  let  to  8950  individual  fixed  working  week,  with  pay  for  overtime,  a 

small  holders  and  a  small  amount  sold.    In  ad-  fixed  minimum  wage,  and  other  concessions, 

dition,  over  6000  acres  had  been  let  to  co^pera-  Fabm  Land  Values  in  United  States.    The 

tive  small-holdings  associations  which  had  sub-  census  of  1910  showed  that  from  1900  to  1910 

let  it  to  nearly  a  thousand  of  their  members;  the  value  of  farm  lands  in  the  United  States 

and  nearly  3000  applicants  had  been  provided  increased  from  $13,058,000,000   to  $28,476,000,- 

with  over  37,000  acres  by  private  land  owners  000,    or    118    per    cent.    This   was    largely   ac- 

direct,  mainly   through  the   instrumentality  of  counted  for  by  the  increased  value  per  acre  of 

the   councils.    In    five  years  the  small  holdings  108  per  cent,  showing  that  the  total  advance 

act    had    resulted    in    providing    land    for    ap-  in  valuation   was   but   slightly  attributable  to 

proximately  15,176  applicants,  and  in  the  opin-  increased   acreage.    There    is   no   record   of  an 

ion  of  the  board  of  agriculture  "  has  proved  of  equally  large  rise  at  any  period  in  the  history 

signal  benefit  to  the  rural  population."  of    this    country.     While    the    increased    value 

A  vigorous  campaign  was  opened  by  David  per  acre  was  general  the  country  over,  the  larg- 

Lloyd-George,     Chancellor     of     the     Exchequer,  est  gain  was  in  the  West.    In  the  Middle  At- 

against     landlordism     in     Great     Britain.    He  lantic  and  North  Atlantic  States  the  increase 

stated  that  "  the  foremost  task  of  liberalism  in  ran  up  to  100  per  cent.,  while  for  the  groups 

the  near  future  is  the  regeneration  of  rural  life  of    States    west    of    the   Mississippi    it    ranged 

—the  emancipation  of  the  land  of  this  country  from  146  to  222  per  cent.,  nine  Western  States 

from  the  paralyzing  grip  of  a  rusty,  effete,  and  showing  an  increased  value  per  acre  of  from  200 

unprofitable   system."     There  were  three   land-  to  300  per  cent,  and  one  State  of  476  per  cent, 

reform    programmes:    One    by    the    Tories,    in  This  represents  the  formerly  cheap  land  from 

which    purchase    from    the    landlords    was    the  which  the  staple  farm  products  are  so  largely 

chief  feature;  another  advocated  by  the  Liberals  derived. 

which    did    not    include    purchase,    but    would  Rubal      Oboanization     and      CoSpebation. 
break    up    game    preserves,    encourage    tenant  This    subject   commanded  widespread    attention 
farming  by  state  aid,  promote  agricultural  ef-  in  the  United  States  during  1913,  as  in  previondp 
^ciency    and    cooperation    for    marketing    pur-  years.    Two  events   of  special  significance  oo^ 
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curred  during  1013 — the  establishment  of  a  April  and  returned  the  end  of  July.  It  wa» 
rural  organization  service  in  the  United  States  accompanied  by  an  American  commission,  com* 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  sending  of  posed  of  State  delegates  from  practically  every 
two  commissions  to  Europe  to  study  the  meth-  section  of  the  Union,  and  numbering  more  than 
ods  and  operation  of  cooperative  organizations  a  hundred  persons.  This  joint  commission  tIb- 
and  rural  credit  institutions  as  worked  out  ited  the  principal  agricultural  countries  of 
there.  The  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture  re-  Europe,  either  in  a  lK>dy  or  through  suboom- 
cognized  that  there  were  other  phases  of  agricul-  missions.  It  collected  a  vast  amount  of  docu- 
ture  at  present  quite  as  important  as  increasing  mentary  evidence  and  other  data,  which  was 
production,  and  that  in  the  United  States  "  we  arranged  and  digested  by  a  committee,  and  was 
are  face  to  face  with  the  whole  problem  of  the  transmitted  to  the  United  States  Senate  and 
organization  of  rural  life."  One  of  his  first  acts  printed  in  a  volume  of  some  thousand  pages 
therefore  was  to  establish  the  rural  organiza-  (Senate  Doc.  214).  A  summary  of  the  findings 
tion  service,  with  Dr.  Thomas  N.  Carver,  pro-  was  also  issued  (Senate  Doc.  261).  The  re- 
fessor  of  economics  in  Harvard  University,  at  port  of  the  joint  commission,  with  recommenda- 
its  head,  ^s  preliminary  work,  a  careful  field  tions  for  legislation  on  rural  credit,  was  sub- 
study  was  being  made  to  find  out  what  forms  mitted  to  the  President  in  December,  but  had 
of  organization  have  been  tried,  under  what  not  been  made  public  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
conditions  they  have  succeeded  and  the  reasons  Rubal  Finance.  It  is  stated  on  authority 
for  failure,  and  how  more  of  the  successful  that  no  country  in  the  civilized  world  is  so 
enterprises*  may  be  started.  It  was  hoped  to  nearly  without  satisfactory  and  adequate  rural 
stimulate  and  coordinate  these  organizations  credit  facilities  as  the  United  States  at  the 
and  thus  to  set  in  motion  a  great  movement  present  time.  This  handicap  forces  young, 
toward  organization  and  cooperation.  An  of-  would-be  farmers  into  wage-earning  occupations, 
fice  of  markets  and  divisions  of  producers'  and  and  it  prevents  those  who  do  undertake  tarming^ 
purchasers'  associations  and  of  rural  finance  from  putting  into  it  the  capital  needed  to  get 
were  provided.  the  best  results.    Data  collected  by  the  Depart^ 

The  general  subject  was  commanding  the  at-  ment  of  Agriculture  early  in  1913  ahowed  the 
tention  of  State  legislative  bodies.  In  New  predominating  rate  of  interest  in  the  New  Eng^ 
York  an  assistant  State  commissioner  of  ag-  land  and  Central  States  to  be  6  per  cent,  for 
riculture  was  appointed  to  assist  in  organizing  short-time  loans  and  5  per  cent,  for  secured 
and  maintaining  agricultural  cooperative  enter-  loans.  In  the  South  and  Southwest  the  rate 
prises;  and  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Washing-  increased  to  from  8  to  12  per  cent.,  while  in  the 
ton  passed  general  legislation  relating  to  co-  Western  States  it  was  from  7^  to  12  per  cent, 
operative  associations.  Many  of  the  States  sent  The  average  rate  in  Oklahoma,  11JS8  per  cent., 
delegates  abroad  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  was  higher  than  from  any  other  State,  the  range 
Commission  on  Agricultural  Cooperation  and  being  from  8  to  20  per  cent.  Statistics  in  re- 
Credits.  In  Nebraska  a  federation  known  as  lation  to  farm  mort^rages,  collected  by  the 
the  Agricultural  Council  of  Nebraska  was  or-  United  States  Census  Bureau,  show  that  in  the 
ganized,  composed  of  representatives  from  each  United  States  as  a  whole  the  number  of  farm 
of  the  agricultural  organizations  in  the  State,  mortgages  has  increased  the  last  two  decades 
the  object  being  to  secure  united  action  in  mat-  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  farmers  free 
ters  of  mutual  interest.  In  the  Northwest  an  from  mortgage,  the  proportion  mortgaged  being 
organization  called  the  Right  Relationship  28.2  per  cent  in  1800,  31.1  in  1000,  and  33.0  in 
League  was  promoting  and  supervising  co-  1910.  The  proportion  of  mortgaged  farms  in 
operative  stores,  of  which  the  members  are  the  last  decade  increased  in  every  geographical 
largely  farmers.  division  except  the  Middle  Atlantic,  the  most 

In  Canada  the  deputy  minister  of  agriculture  conspicuous  increase  being  in  the  three  Southern 
appointed  a  special  commissioner  to  inquire  into  divisions.  This  is  attributed  to  increased  con- 
the  question  of  federal  and  provincial  coOpera-  fidence  of  lenders  in  the  title  to  land  and  the 
tion  in  the  encouragement  of  agriculture.  A  ability  of  farmers  to  pay.  For  the  something 
cooperative  movement  for  the  sale  of  poultry  over  a  million  farms  for  which  statistics  were 
products  in  Great  Britain  was  inauguratea  gathered  the  mortga^re  indebtedness  averaged 
with  the  opening  of  a  central  depot  in  London  27.3  per  cent,  of  their  value.  Although  the 
by  the  national  poultry  organization  society,  average  amount  of  indebtedness  per  farm 
which  had  branches  scattered  all  over  Great  showed  an  increase,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
Britain  and  Ireland.  A  cooperative  bacon  fac-  average  owner's  equity  per  farm  more  than 
tory,  said  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  England,  doubled. 

was  established  to  serve  the  counties  of  Here-  The  subject  of  rural  credit  presents  two  as- 
ford  and  Bedford.  The  cooperative  movement  pects,  the  need  for  long-time  loans  for  per- 
in  Russia  continued  to  grow  in  spite  of  the  manent  investments  and  for  productive  improve- 
poor  crops  of  recent  years.  Dairy  cooperative  ments,  and  the  improvement  of  conditions  un- 
organizations,  chiefly  for  the  direct  sale  of  milk  der  which  short-time  loans  may  be  made  for 
and  dairy  products,  continued  to  develop.  Dur-  carrying  current  expenses,  as  in  other  business, 
ing  the  year  1913  the  cooperative  movement  and  especially  in  the  case  of  the  farmer  who  is 
was  showinflT  a  neater  tendency  toward  central-  just  getting  established.  The  rapid  increase 
ization,  which  has  proved  beneficial.  A  farm-  in  farm  values  and  the  difficulty  of  securing 
ers'  cooperative  organization  society,  with  an  free  homesteads  have  given  impetus  to  the 
initial  capital  of  $1,500,000,  had  been  decided  irrowth  of  the  renting  system.  It  is  this  ten- 
upon  in  New  Zealand.  The  purchase  of  supplies  dpncv  esnecially  that  suegests  the  importance 
and  sale  of  produce  were  objects  of  the  society,  of  devising  farm  loans  on  terms  that  will  en- 
Acting  on  authority  of  Congress,  President  able  the  producers  to  make  the  necessary  pay- 
Wilson  in  the  spring  appointed  a  Federal  com-  ments  on  t^A  interest  and  principal  from  the 
mission  of  seven  persons  on  rural  credits  and  returns  of  the  land  itself, 
cooperation,   which   went   abroad   the    last    of       Various   measuresdi^^  'i^ovidtng  better  bor> 
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rowing  facilities  were  before  Ck>iigreflB,  and  some  livered^  but  results  in  the  farmer's  prodvet  bo- 
relief  was  expected  from  the  new  currency  ing  placed  in  the  third  or  lower  grade  instead 
law.  This  law  permits  national  banks  to  make  of  in  the  second.  Furthermore  it  is  one  ez- 
fiye-year  loans  on  farm  lands  up  to  50  per  cent,  planation  of  the  shortage  of  freight  cars  in  the 
of  their  value,  and  loans  for  six  months  on  corn-shipping  season,  the  excess  moisture  being 
«rops  and  livestock.  In  Louisiana,  a  const! tu-  equivalent  to  over  14,500  freight  car  loads, 
tional  amendment  went  into  effect  exempting  Much  data  has  been  collected  and  published 
from  taxation  for  20  years  trust  companies  on  the  cost  of  distributing  food  products  from 
formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  lending  money  the  farm  to  the  consumer.  Such  a  study  was 
on  farm  lands.  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  made,  in  Philadelpuia  in  1912,  and  reported  to 
Texas  authorized  the  formation  of  agricultural  the  mayor,  of  farm  products  shipped  into  the 
eo(Jperative  banks.  city  from  outlying  counties.    High  grade  but- 

The  agricultural  bank  founded  in  the  Philip-  ter,  which  the  farmer  sold  for  23  cents  the 
pines  by  the  government  about  four  years  ago,  jobber  received  26  cents  for,  the  wholesaler 
for  the  relief  of  Filipino  farmers  from  op-  29  cents,  and  the  retailer  40  to  46  cents  a 
pressive  interest  rates,  had  passed  the  experi-  pound,  an  increase  of  74  to  06  per  cent.  Po- 
mental  stage  and  was  proving  a  great  success,  tatoes,  which  brought  63  cents  at  the  farm  re- 
in the  fiscal  year  1913  the  bank  had  loans  tailed  at  $1.30  to  $1.60,  a  percentage  increase 
on  agricultural  property  of  $880,126  (gold),  of  106  to  154.  Eggs  increased  from  the  pro- 
nearly. double  the  amount  of  the  preceding  year,  ducer  to  the  retail  price  106  to  173  pr  cent.. 
The  bank  had  24  branches  or  agencies,  13  of  berries  114  to  200  per  cent.,  live  poultry  (low 
which  were  established  during  the  past  year,  grade)  266  per  cent.,  sweet  com  167  per  cent., 
It  had  more  calls  for  money  than  it  could  and  fresh  tomatoes  150  per  cent.  The  average 
meet.  advance  paid  by  the  consumer  was  136  per  cent. 

An  amendment  to  the  agricultural  associa-  Another  study,  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
tions  act  of  British  Columbia,  passed  during  ment  of  Agriculture,  of  marketing  vegetable 
the  year,  provided  for  making  governmental  products  showed  that  under  the  present  system 
loans  to  associations  enga^d  in  maintaining  only  33  to  36  per  cent,  of  the  price  which  the 
and  operating  various  agricultural  industries,  consumer  pays  for  perishable  products  reaches 
at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent.  The  Canadian  the  producer.  About  26  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
Pacific  Railway  in  settling  up  its  land  grant  to  the  consumer  represents  transportation 
was  serving  in  a  sense  as  an  agricultural  bank  charges,  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  commission, 
for  its  settlers,  so  that  these  settlers  in  a  new  while  dealers'  profits  range  from  50  to  100  per 
and  undeveloped  country  are  said  to  have  better  cent,  each;  and  it  is  noted  that  some  of  the 
credit  facilities  than  thousands  of  good  farm-  perishable  products  carry  as  many  as  eight  dis- 
ers  in  the  older  farming  districts.  tinct  charges  before  reaching  the  consumer. 

In  Italy  a  national  cooperative  credit  insti-  To  eliminate  these,  codperative  marketing  is 
tute  was  established  on  the  initiative  of  the  the  generally  advocated  remedy,  the  pack  or 
minister  of  agriculture,  to  furnish  financial  aid  package  being  standardized  and  the  grade  guar- 
to  legally  organized  codperative  bodies  and  to  anteed.  The  trolley  lines  which  run  from  the 
amaller  agricultural  associations  and  peasant  country  into  the  large  cities  were  sug^sted  as 
farmers.  The  capital  of  the  institute  was  $1,-  affording  a  means  of  more  direct  distribution, 
600,000,  supplied  by  the  various  saving  banks  the  produce  to  be  hauled  in  at  night  and  de- 
of  the  country,  and  is  expected  to  be  increased  livered  to  stations  in  the  residence  districts, 
to  $2,000,000.  Recent  statistics  showed  that  where  the  people  would  leave  orders.  Many 
more  than  $90,000,000  had  been  loaned  by  the  farmers  and  truck  growers  were  already  avail- 
New  Zealand  and  Australian  governments  to  ing  themselves  of  the  parcel  post  as  a  means 
their  farmers.  of  supplying  customers  in  the  city  with  chick- 

Marketino  Ain>  DiSTBiBimoN.  Unusual  in-  ens,  fresh  eggs,  butter,  and  vegetables,  at  a 
terest  was  manifested  in  this  subject,  not  only  cheaper  rate  and  in  fresher  condition.  The  in- 
by  farmers  and  producers,  but  by  consumers  in  crease  in  the  weight  limit  to  the  second  zone 
towns,  who  recognized  the  effect  of  the  present  to  50  pounds  greatly  enlarged  this  opportunitv. 
machinery  of  distribution  on  the  cost  of  food.       Naturally  the  commission  men  and  the  meth- 

Congress  had  authorized  the  Department  of  ods  of  some  of  them  have  come  in  for  some 
Agriculture  to  investigate  the  present  systems  criticism  in  studying  the  prevailing  systems  of 
of  marketing  and  distributing  farm  products,  marketing  produce  in  cities.  Numerous  in- 
on  the  basis  of  which  an  office  of  markets  has  stances  have  been  traced  in  which  unscrupulous 
been  organized.  This  office  was  to  seek  to  locate  commission  merchants  have  made  returns  to  the 
the  demand  for  and  the  supply  of  farm  products,  farmer  considerably  below  what  the  products 
promulgate  market  grades  and  standards  for  sold  for.  The  practice  became  so  frequent  and 
products,  and  otherwise  to  promote  the  delivery  distrust  so  widespread  that  a  law  was  passed 
of  farm  produce  by  the  producer  to  the  con-  in  New  York  State  during  the  year  requiring 
Bumer  with  a  minimum  of  waste  and  expense,  the  licensing  and  bonding  of  all  commission 
A  bulletin  was  issued  by  the  department  (He-  merchants  hnndling  farm  produce.  Under  this 
port  No.  98)  early  in  the  year  on  "Systems  of  law  nearly  700  commission  merchants  registered 
Marketing  Farm  Products  and  Demand  for  Such  and  gave  bond  in  the  sum  of  $3000,  on  which 
Products  at  Trade  Centres."  they,  may   be   held    in    case    of   proven    fraud. 

Investigations  by  the  department  of  the  meth-  Stmiiar  laws  were  enacted  in  Michis^an  and 
ods  of  jading  smd  shipping  several  staple  Oresfon,  while  Missouri  amended  its  law  to  re- 
crops  point  to  unnecessary  waste  and  expense,  quire  a  more  stringent  accountinsr  by  commis- 
In  the  case  of  corn,  for  example,  it  was  found  sion  merchants.  In  Texas  $16,000  was  appro- 
that  owing  to  shipment  before  it  is  sufficiently  priated  to  gather  information  on  marketing 
dried  out,   freight  is  paid  on  436.682  tons  of   methods. 

Qxcessive   moishire    annually,   which    not    only       Farm   MANAOinirENT.    Within    the   past   fe\» 
adds  to  the  net  cost  of  the  com  after  it  is  de-  years  a  new  division  of  <^f(^^i^l  econ6hill4C 
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has  been  developed  wnich  treats  of  the  buBiness  general  BesBiona  wais  "Rural  Depopulation,"  and 
Bide  of  farming,  especially  as  related  to  farm  there  were  sections  on  rural  economics,  agricux- 
organization.  This  includes  the  selecting  of  tural  science  and  education,  animal  industry, 
suitable  lines  as  the  basis  of  the  farm  business  rural  engineering,  and  forestry.  The  former 
and  fitting  them  together  into  a  practical  and  committee  of  arrangements  for  these  congresses 
economical  system  of  management.  Ordinarily  was  converted  into  a  permanent  international 
this  means  a  system  that  will  permit  the  maxi-  commission  of  about  100  members,  with  head- 
mum  use  of  power,  labor,  and  capital  within  quarters  m  Paris.  A  proposition  to  organize 
the  limits  of  the  owner's  available  resources,  an  interparliamentary  union  of  agricultural 
that  will  require  a  minimum  of  equipment  with  representatives  was  considered,  with  a  view  to 
the  maximum  use  of  that  equipment,  and  that  dignifying  the  legislative  status  of  agriculture 
will  so  distribute  the  labor  during  the  season  and  assisting  to  obtain  action  on  measures  of 
that  both  man  and  beast  will  be  profitably  oc-  importance.  The  American  delegate.  Dr.  A.  C. 
cupied  at  all  times  without  being  too  much  True,  extended  an  invitation  to  the  congress  to 
crowded  at  any  one  time.  It  therefore  implies  hold  its  next  session  in  San  Francisco  in  1915, 
diversity  of  farming  and  careful  planning  and  which  is  under  consideration.  Following  the 
adjustment  of  the  cropping  system.  To  devise  above  congress,  the  Third  International  Con- 
efficient  systems  of  farm  management  requires  gress  of  Agricultural  Women  and  the  Second 
taking  account  of  an  unusual  number  of  factors  International  Congress  of  Instruction  in  Domes- 
and  the  procuring  of  a  great  variety  of  infor-  tic  Science  were  neld. 

mation  regarding  practical  operations.  It  has  The  fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
therefore  opened  up  a  somewhat  new  field  of  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
systematic  inquiry  and  correlation  of  facts,  held  at  Rome,  May  6  to  12,  directed  attention 
and  given  a  new  point  of  view.  anew  to   the  substantial   progress   being   made 

Farm  management  work  in  the  United  States  in  this  unique  enterprise,  which  assumed  tang- 
started  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  ibie  form  eight  years  ago  as  a  world's  clearing- 
has  now  spread  to  many  of  the  agricultural  house  of  agricultural  information.  Representa- 
institutions  over  the  country.  Numerous  stud-  tives  were  present  from  moBt  of  the  53  con* 
ies  have  been  made  of  systems  of  farming  as  fol-  tributing  countries.  Several  series  of  periodical 
lowed  in  various  sections,  counties  or  townships  publications  have  been  established  by  the  insti- 
tiie  capital  invested,  the  labor  and  other  ex-  tute  for  the  dissemination  of  information  on 
penses  of  operation,  the  amount  and  value  of  the  crop  and  other  agricultural  statistics,  economic 
products,  and  the  net  returns  to  the  farmer  questions,  and  progress  in  agricultural  science 
and  his  family.  Such  studies  have  naturally  and  practice,  most  of  which  are  now  issued  in 
led  into  farm  accounting,  which  is  largely  neg-  English  as  well  as  French,  the  official  language 
lected  by  most  farmers,  and  estimation  of  the  of  the  institute.  New  annuals  recently  inau- 
cost  of  production.  They  have  made  surprising  gurated  are  the  Annuaire,  the  Legislation  Agri- 
disclosures  as  to  the  small  returns  under  some  cole  and  the  Iniemaiional  Yearbook  of  Agri- 
systems  and  in  some  sections,  and  brought  to  cultural  Statistics. 

light  many  examples  of  exceptionally  good  plan-  The  Fifth  National  Corn  Exposition,  held  at 
ning  and  successful  management.  The  office  Columbia,  S.  C,  early  in  the  year,  contained 
of  farm  management  in  the  Department  of  Ag-  exhibits  from  some  25  agricultural  colleges  and 
riculture  has  secured  survey  records  of  over  experiment  stations,  as  well  as  from  the  States 
2000  farms,  which  give  a  complete  analysis  of  and  individuals,  and  probably  the  largest  ex- 
the  farmers'  business  and  show  the  relative  clusively  agricultural  exhibit  the  Federal 
efficiency  of  labor  under  different  farm  condi-  Department  of  Agriculture  has  ever  sent 
tions.    Such  systematic  studies  have  brought  a  out. 

more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  detailed  prac*  The  International  Dry  Farming  Congress  was 
tices,  and  of  the  limiting  factors  governing  held  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  early  in  November.  The 
these  practices  and  affecting  their  profitable-  1914  congress  was  to  be  held  at  Witchita,  Kan. 
ness.  They  have  enabled  plans  and  specifica-  The  National  Dairy  Show  at  Chicago,  in  No- 
tions to  be  drawn  up  for  the  organization  and  vember,  was  more  largely  attended  than  in  any 
administration  of  farms  to  meet  increasing  de-  previous  year,  some  150,000  persons  being  pres- 
mands  in  that  line.  ent.    A  dairy  council  was  formed  which  banded 

A  considerable  literature  has  grown  up  on  together  practically  every  phase  of  the  dairy 
this  subject,  mainly  bulletins  of  the  Department  industry.  Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Norman,  dean  of  the 
of  Agriculture  and  the  experiment  stations.  A  agricultural  school  at  Davis,  Cal.,  was  elected 
pamphlet  entitled  What  is  Farm  Management?  president.  The  International  Livestock  Exposi- 
by  W.  J.  Spillman,  issued  by  the  Department  tion  at  Chicago  early  in  December  surpassed  all 
of  Agriculture  (Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  Bui-  previous  exhibitions  in  the  number  of  entries, 
letin  259)  near  the  close  of  1912,  explains  the  in  the  general  high  grade  of  the  exhibits  and  in 
scope  and  method  of  this  subject.    A  treatise  attendance. 

entitled  Farm  Management,  by  Dr.  G.  F.  War-  The  twenty-sixth  annual  exposition  of  the 
ren,  of  Cornell  University  (New  York,  1913),  German  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  Strass- 
is  the  latest  important  addition  to  the  litera-  burg  June  5  to  10.  It  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
ture.  A  thriving  organization,  known  as  the  cessful  expositions  of  the  society,  which  have 
American  Farm  Management  Association,  held  been  held  annually  since  1884  except  in  1912, 
its  third  annual  meeting  in  Washington  during  when  it  had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the  prev- 
the  year,  dealing  especially  with  the  teaching  alence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  show- 
of  farm  management,  cost  accounting,  agricul-  ing  of  livestock  was  lar^e.  The  National  Live- 
tural  surveys,  and  farm  efficiency.  stock  and  Agricultural  Exposition  held  at  Mon- 

CoNGBBSSES  AND  EXHIBITIONS.  The  Tenth  tevideo,  Uruguay,  during  August  was  the  most 
International  Congress  of  Agriculture,  held  at  important  and  successful  national  fair  ever 
Ghent,  Belgium,  June  8  to  13,  included  repre-  held  in  the  republic.  The  livestock  exhibits 
sentatives  from  25  countries.    The  topic  for  the  were  good,  and  the  exhibitions  of  agricultural 
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maehinery,  practically  all  American,  proved  of  1012);   and  J.  M.  Gillette,  Conatructive  Rural 
the  greatest  interest.  Sociology  (New  York,  1913). 

The  prominence  which  agricultural  gather-  A  new  journal  of  plant  breeding,  Zeitachrift 
ings  have  assumed  in  the  United  States  was  in-  fur  Pfianzenzuchten,  has  been  established  in  Ber-. 
dicated  by  the  presence  of  Governor  Cox  at  a  lin  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  C.  Fruwirth. 
field  meeting  of  some  5000  people  in  Wooster,  The  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research,  a  tech- 
0.,  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  nical  monthly  dealing  with  the  research  work 
Prof.  C.  £.  Thome's  directorship  of  the  State  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  began 
experiment  station,  and  the  attendance  of  the  publication  in  October. 

goTemors  of  Delaware  and  Maryland  at  a  AGBICULTUBEy  United  States  Depabt- 
meeting  of  some  6000  people  to  look  over  the  ment  of.  See  United  States  Depabtment  of 
work  of  the  Delaware  College  and  Experiment  Agbicultubb. 
Station.  These  meetings  were  in  no  sense  AIBSHIPS.  bee  Aeronautics. 
political,  but  were  used  by  the  chief  executives  AKBON,  University  of.  In  April,  1913, 
of  the  States  to  discuss  with  the  farmers  mat-  the  trustees  of  Buchtel  College  offered  its  en- 
ters which  closely  concerned  them  and  their  tire  plant  and  endowment  to  the  city  of  Akron 
industry,  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the  States.       as  the  nucleus  of  a  municipal  university.  With 

A  three-days'  convention  of  the  National  For-  ^^^  accepUnce  of  the  offer,  the  new  University 
ward  to  the  Land  League  was  held  in  Boston,  of  Akron  came  into  existence  on  January  1, 
Mass.,  in  August.  The  New  England  Confer-  1»14-  The  name  of  Buchtel  College  will  be 
ence  on  Rural  Progress  held  its  seventh  annual  retained  for  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The 
conference  in  Boston  in  March,  with  delegates  "f^  university  is  co-educational.  The  value 
present  from  the  various  New  England  organi-  oi  tne  college  buildihgs  and  grounds  turned 
lations.  This  conference  was  an  expression  of  over  to  the  university  of  Buchtel  College  was 
the  fact  now  realized  that  New  England  con-  estimated  in  1913  to  be  $300,000.  There  were 
stitutes  an  economic  unit,  and  this  has  led  to  1^  faculty  members  and  200  students.  The 
considerable  unity  of  action  along  agricultural  library  contains  10,000  volumes.  The  president 
lines.    The  Massachusetts  Federation  for  Rural  "  Parker  R.  Kolbe. 

Progress  was  formed  October  21,  representing  ALABAMA.  Population.  The  population 
Tarious  agricultural  organizations,  chambers  of  o*  ^^^  State  in  1910  was  2,138,093;  accordinjf 
commerce,  etc.  There  will  be  commissions  deal-  ^  ^^^  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  made 
ine  respectively  with  farm  improvement,  mar-  ^^  1813,  it  was  then  2,238,614. 
kcting  and  exchange,  and  community  life.  The  Agbictjltube.  The  area,  production,  and 
Collegiate  Country  Life  Club  of  America  has  ^^""e  of  the  principal  crops  in  1912-1913  are 
been  formed  with  the  idea  of  developing  a  na-  y^^wn  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
tional  organization  of  college  men  for  agricul-  ^^o™  ^"^  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural  betterment.    It   is   intended   to    organize  <^«re,  and  those  of  1913  are  estimates  only. 

chapters    in    the    various    agricultural    colleges 

and  wherever   there   are   clubs   of   college   men  Acreage    Prod.  Bu        Value 

interested  in  the  subject.  Com    1913    3,200,000    66,360.000    149.270.000 

In  June.  1914.  there  were  to  be  held  In  Lon-  wheat    \l\l    '''ll'Z    "'sfroM     "'«?:??? 

don,  (1)   the  First  International  Exhibition  of  1912        30,000        818,000         359,000 

Cotton,  Fibres,  and  Tropical  Products;   (2)   the  Oats    1913      825.000     6,662.000       4,597,000 

TTiirrf    Tntprnfltionftl    Cnnffrpsa    of    Tronical    Air-  ^^^2        260,000       6,200,000         8.224,000 

iniM  international   congress   oi    iropicai   Ag-  py^    19^3  ^qqq         jj  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

ncalture   and   Colonial   Development;    and    (3)  1912  i.ooo  12.000  16  000 

the  Fourth  International  Rubber  and  Allied  In-    Rice    1913       200,000  4,000  2.000 

dustries    Exhibition.    The    Sixth    International  p,,,,„,.         }l]l      ^OO.OOO  9.000       .  ^  8.000 

rt  «   XI.      Tx    •         T    J      1.  '11  J.    JrOtatoeS     ....1913  18,000       1,512,000         1,588,000 

Congress  of  the  Dairy  Industry  will  convene  at  1912        is'.ooo      1,215,000       i;094;000 

Bern,  Switzerland,  June  8  to  10,   1914.    There  Hay    1913      210.000     a  286.000       4,061,000 

uriii^j^HL'irt°™.nS:;,t'!i':d*tL^^^^  ""  ""'soS  ^^'^^  ''"ioS? 

tenology,   dairy   management,   and   trade,     bee  1912  300        225,000  79.000 

also  Febtilizebs,  HoBTicuLTURE,  Stock-raising,  Cotton    1913    3.800,ooo  cl,5io,ooo     9i.704,ooo 

tnd  SOU^  ldl2    3,730,000      1.342,000      77,681,000 

LrrERATURE.    The  following  are  some  of  the  ' 

noteworthy   books   recently   issued :    Alva   Agee,  a  Tons.    5  Pounds,    c  Bales  of  500  pounds  gross 

Crops  and  Methods  of  Soil  Improvement   (New  weight. 

York,  1912) ;  G.  F.  Warren,  Farm  Management  Mineral    Pboduction.      The    total    mineral 

(Kew  York,   1913) ;   W.  B.  Mercier  and  H.  E.  production  of  the  State  in  1912  was  valued  at 

Savely.  The  Knapp  Method  of  Growing  Cotton  $30,641,983,  compared  with  $28,005,785  in  19' 1. 

(New  York,  1913) ;  F.  I.  Anderson,  The  Farmer  The    production   of   coal    in    Alabama    in    1912 

0/  Tomorrow   (New  York,   1913) ;   A.  D.  Hall,  was     16,100,600    short    tons,    valued    at    $20,- 

A   Pilgrimage    of    British    Farming    (Londoi^  829,252.    This  was  an  increase  of  1,079,179  tons 

1913);  R.  N.  Lyne,  Mozambique;  Its  Agricul-  over  the  production  of  1911,  which  amounted  to 

tural  Development   (London,  1913);  R.  E.  Pro-  15,021,421    tons,  with  the  value  of  $19,079,941. 

tbero,  English  Farming,  Past  and  Present  (Lon-  The  evolution   in   making    coke   in   the  United 

don,  New  York,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  1012) ;  States  and  the  gradual  shifting  of  this  related 

Die  Deutsche  Landwirtschaft  unter  Kaiser  WiU  industry  from   the  coal-mining  regions   to   the 

helm  II.   (Halle-a.-S.,  1913,  2  vols.)  ;  D.  Zolla,  centres  of  population  and  manufacture  is  shown 

V Agriculture   Modeme    (Paris.    1913) ;    W.   H.  in  the  statistics  of  coal  production  of  Alabama. 

Olin,  American   Irrigation   Farming    (Chicago,  According  to  the  returns,  the  quantity  of  coal 

1913) ;  J.  B.  Davidson,  Agricultural  Engineer^  made  into  coke  decreased  from  4,417,443  tons  in 

ing  (St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1913) ;  G.  H.  Powell,  Co-  1910  to  3,129,332  tons  in  1911,  and  to  1,916,474 

operation  in  Agriculture  (New  York,  1913)  ;  E.  tons  in  1912,  whereas  the  actual  quantities  of  t 

A.  Pratt,   Agricultural   Organization    (London,  coal  made  into  coke  in  the  ^§j^ile'^^^96\^^|[949^[C 
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tons  in  1010,  4,414,298  in  1911,  and  4,586,498  the  grading  of  aohoola,  and  bj  the  ritalizing  of 
in  1912.    The  reason  for  this  apparent  diacrep-  school  work. 

ancy  lies  in  the  faet  that  in  the  two  latter  Fikamcb.  There  was  a  balance  in  the  treas- 
years  the  proportion  of  coal  made  into  coke  in  ury  at  the  close  of  the  Hscal  year  1912  of  $262,- 
by-products  ovens  materially  increased,  and  ad  052.  The  receipts  from  October  1,  1912,  to  Sep- 
these  ovens  were  located  at  the  blast  furnaces  tember  30,  1913,  were  $0,288,992.  The  dia- 
or  in  or  near  tne  largest  cities,  the  coal  snipped  bursements  for  the  same  period  were  $6,451,776, 
to  them  appears  as  a  part  of  the  prouuct  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  close 
**  loaded  at  the  mines  for  shipment,"  and  not  as  of  the  fiscal  year  of  $99,267.  The  principal  re- 
coal  made  into  coke  at  the  mines.  The  quan-  ceipts  are  from  taxation.  The  principal  dis- 
tity  of  Alabama  coal  made  into  coke  in  1912  at  bursements  are  for  State  institutions,  educa- 
points  distant  from  the  mines  was  nearly  one  tion,  and  State  ofiicers. 

and  one-half  times  that  used  in  the  ovens  near  Charities  and  Cobrections.  The  institu- 
ttie  mines.  The  production  of  coal  in  1913  is  tions  under  the  control  of  the  State  include  the 
estimated  by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur-  Alabama  Home  for  Refuge,  the  insane  hospi- 
vey  of  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1912.  tals.  Industrial  School  for  White  Boys,  the 
Several  new  mines  were  opened  in  the  State  in  Mercy  Home,  Industrial  School  for  White  Girls, 
the  spring,  and  furnished  a  greatly  increased  the  State  prisons,  the  Reform  School  for  Juve- 
output  during  the  year.  Coal  mining  in  Ala-  nile  Negro  Law  Breakers,  School  for  the  Dea^ 
bama  in  1912  gave  employment  to  22,613  men  School  for  the  Blind,  School  for  Negro  Deaf  and 
for  an  average  of  245  days,  compared  with  22,-  Blind,  and  the  Confederate  Soldiers'  Home. 
707  men  or  227  days  in  1911.  The  average  pro-  There  is  no  board  or  commission  directly  in 
duction  per  man  in  1912  was  712  tons,  com-  charge  of  the  charitable  and  correctional  insti- 
pared  with  662  in  1911.    Most  of  the  mines  in    tutions  in  the  State. 

Alabama  are  operated  ten  hours  a  day.  The  Politics  and  Govebnment.  There  was  no 
production  by  machines  increased  from  2,936,-  meeting  of  the  legislature  in  1913.  Alabama 
512  tons  in  1911  to  3,742,547  tons  in  1912.  is  the  only  State  m  which  sessions  of  the  leg- 

Alabama  ranks  third  among  the  States  in  islature  are  held  every  four  years.  The  last  was 
the  production  of  iron  ore.  There  were  pro-  held  in  1911,  and  the  next  regular  session  be- 
duced  in  1912  4,776,545  long  tons,  valued  at  gins  January  10,  1915.  The  chief  political  in- 
$5,734,371,  compared  with  3,955,582  tons,  val-  terest  in  the  State  during  the  year  centred  in 
ued  at  $4,876,106.  The  production  of  pig  iron,  the  campaign  for  United  States  senator  to 
in  which  the  State  ranks  fifth,  was,  in  1012,  succeed  Joseph  F.  Johnston,  who  died  August 
1,862,681  long  tons,  compared  with  1,712,211  8.  The  constitutional  amendment  provid- 
long  tons  in  1911.  There  were  19  furnaces  in  ing  for  the  election  of  United  States  senator! 
blast  in  the  State  on  June  30,  1912.  The  total  did  not  provide  directly  for  the  filling  of  va- 
value  of  all  clay  products  in  Alabama  in  1912  cancies  while  the  legislature  was  not  in  see- 
was  $1,935,179,  a  decrease  of  $11,923  from  the  sion.  There  was  doubt,  therefore,  as  to  the 
product  of  1911.  The  principal  product  is  com-  method  of  procedure  to  be  followed.  Governor 
mon  brick.  This  item  ip.  1912  was  valued  at  O'Neal  announced  that  he  would  call  a  special 
$759,409.  senatorial  election,  and  with  the  Attorney-Gen- 

According  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  eral  of  the  United  States,  upheld  the  validity  of 
Mines,  there  were  121  fatal  accidents  in  the  this  action  in  a  statement  on  August  8.  The 
coal  mines  of  Alabama  in  1912,  a  decided  im-  right  of  the  governor  to  hold  a  special  election, 
provement  over  1911,  when  because  of  several  however,  was  questioned,  and  he  decided  to 
explosions  and  frequent  deaths  from  windy  await  the  advice  of  the  congressional  delega- 
shots,  the  aggregate  number  of  fatalities  was  tion.  The  governor  was  advised  by  the  Senate 
209.  Of  the  121  deaths  in  1912,  110  occurred  that  he  could  not  appoint  a  senator  without 
underground,  61  were  due  to  falls  of  roof  and  special  authorization  from  the  State  legisla- 
coal,  25  to  explosions  of  gas  and  dust,  11  to  ture.  On  August  12,  however,  he  named 
mine  cars  and  locomotives,  9  to  electrical  Henry  D.  Clayton,  a  representative  of  Con- 
shocks  and  burns,  and  3  to  explosives,  includ-  gress,  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Before  the  Senate 
ing  premature  blasts,  etc.  There  were  no  could  take  action  on  Mr.  Clayton's  credentials, 
strikes  of  serious  consequence  in  the  coal  mines  he  declined  the  appointment  at  the  request  of 
of  the  State  during  the  year.  President  Wilson,  who  urged  him  to  continue 

Education.  In  July,  1912,  the  total  num-  his  place  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
ber  of  persons  of  school  age  in  the  State  was  order  to  assist  the  President  in  formulating 
727,297,  of  whom  399,273  were  white,  and  328,-  certain  important  measures  in  the  future. 
024  colored.  The  total  enrollment  in  all  schools  Mr.  Clayton  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
was  298,648  white  and  146,457  colored.  The  members  of  the  House,  and  was  chairman  of 
teachers  employed  were  white  male  teach-  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  in  the  Sixty- 
ers,  2886,  and  white  female  teachers,  5086.  third  Congress.  Mr.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 
The  colored  male  teachers  numbered  957,  the  leader  of  the  House  and  chairman  of  the 
and  the  colored  female  teachers  906.  The  committee  on  ways  and  means  in  charge  of 
average  yearly  salary  for  male  white  teachers  the  tariff  bill,  announced  his  candidacy  for  the 
was  $410,  and  of  female  white  teachers  $334.  senatorial  nomination  on  October  6.  Rep- 
Of  colored  male  teachers  it  was  $175  and  colored  resentative  Richmond  P.  Hobson  had  already 
female  teachers  $156.  The  total  disbursements  entered  the  contest  for  the  nomination  against 
for  educational  purposes  in  1912  was  $3,703,-  Senator  Johnston,  In  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
711.  Alabama  is  one  of  the  backward  States  in  House  on  October  14,  he  charged  Mr.  Un- 
furthering  education  of  its  citizens.  This  is  the  derwood  with  being  a  tool  of  Wall  Street,  and 
result  largely  of  local  conditions,  and  efforts  of  the  liquor  interests.  He  quoted  Secretary 
are  being  made  to  bring  about  better  results.  Bryan  as  beincr  opposed  to  Mr.  Underwood.  In 
These  are  chiefly  along  the  lines  of  improving  reply,  Mr.  Underwood  denied  the  truth  of 
elementary  schools  by  a  closer  supervision,  by  these  charges,  and  declared  that  he  and  Secre- 
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tary  Bryan  were  now  on  the  friendliest  terms,  other  sectiona  there  has  been  an  increase^ 
On  November  13  Governor  O'Neal  declared  especially  in  southeastern  Alaska,  due  to  ex- 
that  he  would  make  an  appointment  to  fill  tensive  quarts-mining  developments,  the  growth 
the  vacancy  without  calling  a  special  meeting  of  the  inshore  and  deep-sea  fisheries,  and  the 
of  the  legislature,  and  on  November  17  he  consequent  increase  of  commercial  business.  It 
appointed  Frank  P.  Glass,  editor  of  the  Birm-  is  probable  that  in  1012-13  there  was  a  slight 
ingham  Neica,  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  term  increase  in  the  total  population.  In  1910  the 
of  Senator  Johnston.  On  December  12  Mr.  total  population  including  natives  was  64,366. 
Hobson  again  attacked  Mr.  Underwood  in  the  The  white  population  in  1013  was  estimated  at 
House,  declaring  for  a  second  time  that  the  31,000.  Various  causes  may  be  assigned  for 
latter  was  a  tool  of  the  liquor  interests,  and  the  slow  increase  in  the  population  of  the  ter- 
Mr.  Underwood  again  denied  these  allegations,  ritory.    It   is   partly    due   to    the   decrease    in 

Otheb  Events.  On  March  18  President  placer  mining  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  na- 
Oakley  of  the  State  convict  board  was  arrested  tional  policies  have  had  an  effect  of  discourag- 
for  embezzling,  following  the  disappearance  ing  prospective  miners.  Lack  of  transporta- 
of  Theo  Lacy,  chief  clerk  of  the  convict  bureau,  tion  facilities  has  been  another  important  cause, 
with  a  shortage  of  about  $116,000  in  his  ac-  which  has  operated  against  the  development  of 
counts.  Lacy's  whereabouts  were  still  un-  promising  mining  regions, 
known  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Minebal    Pboductign.    The    value     of     the 

Late  in  December  the  dam  of  the  Alabama  mineral  output  of  Alaska  in  1913  was  esti- 
Power  Co.  at  Lock  12  on  the  Coosa  River  was  mated  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
closed  and  the  formation  of  the  lake  begun,  in  December  of  that  year  at  $18,900,000,  as  com- 
Tbis  power  plant  represents  an  investment  of  pared  with  $225,378,831  for  1912.  The  value 
$3,000,000  and  will  supply  electric  energy  to  of  the  coal  output  was  estimated  at  $16,450,- 
Montgomery,  Birmingham,  Anniston,  Gadsden,  ooo,  compared  with  $17,145,941  in  1912, 
Huntsville,  and  intervening  cities.  There  was  also  a  very  marked  decrease  in  the 

In  December  the  Fairfield  wire  mill  of  the  copper  production,  the  production  in  1913  being 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  a  subsidiary  estimated  at  19,700,000  pounds,  valued  at 
of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  was  completed,  about  $3,014,000,  while  that  of  1912  was  28,- 
Its  cost  was  about  $3,260,000,  230,491  pounds,  valued  at  $4,823,031.  As  the  sil- 

On  December  16  announcement  was  made  that  ver  output  of  Alaska  is  largely  a  by-product  of 
the  Limited  Gas  &  Electric  Company  had  pur-  gold  and  copper  mining,  this  also  showed  a  de- 
chased  control  of  the  American  Cities  Company,  crease  in  value  from  $316,839  in  1912  to  about 
the  latter  company  being  the  owner  of  the  $220,000  in  1913.  Other  minerals,  including 
Birmingham  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company  marble,  gypsum,  etc.,  were  estimated  to  have  been 
and  street  railway,  electric  lighting,  and  gas  produced  to  the  value  of  about  $220,000  in  1913, 
companies  in  other  Southern  cities.  or  about  the  same  as  the  value  of  the  production 

State  Government.  Governor,  Emmett  of  1912.  There  were  several  reasons  for  the  de- 
O'Neal;  Lieutenant-Governor,  W.  D.  Seed;  Sec-  crease  in  the  value  of  the  output  in  1913,  as 
retary  of  State,  Cyrus  B.  Brown ;  Auditor,  C.  B.  compared  to  1912.  The  most  important  of 
Smith;  Adjutant-General,  J.  B.  Scully;  At-  these  was  the  condition  of  the  placer-mining 
torney-General,  R.  C.  Brickell;  Treasurer,  John  industry,  which,  in  spite  of  the  advances  made 
Purifoy;  Superintendent  of  Education,  W.  F.  in  lode  mining,  still  furnishes  two-thirds  of  the 
Feagin;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  R.  F.  gold  output.  Less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the 
Kolb;  ex-oflicio  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  placer  gold  was  produced  by  large  plants,  the 
Cyrus  B.  Brown — all  Democrats.  balance   being  obtained   from   the   rich   gravels 

Judiciary.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  that  can  profitably  be  mined  by  hand  methods; 
J.  R.  Dowdell;  Associate  Justices,  Ormond  therefore  marked  fluctuation  in  the  placer-gold 
Somerville,  A.  D.  Say  re,  John  C.  Anderson,  output  is  bound  to  occur,  due  to  exhaustion  of 
Edward  de  Graffinried,  J.  J.  Mayfield,  and  bonanza  on  one  hand,  and  the  discovery  of  new 
Thomas  C.  McClellan;  Clerk,  R.  P.  Ligon — all  districts  on  the  other.  Moreover,  these  small 
Democrats.  operations  are  far  more  dependent  on  the  local 

State  Legislatube,  1913.  Democrats:  Sen-  water  supply  than  on  the  large  plant.  Under 
ate,  34;  House,  103;  Joint  ballot,  137.  Repub-  euch  conditions,  stability  of  placer-gold  pro- 
licans:  Senate,  1;  House,  4;  joint  ballot,  5.  duction  cannot  be  expected.  The  exceptionally 
Democratic  majority:  Senate,  33;  House,  99;  dry  summer  of  1913,  and  the  fact  that  the 
joint  ballot,  182.  bonanza  deposits  of  the  Fairbanks  district  had. 

The  State  representation  in  Congress  will  be  in  a  large  measure,  been  exhausted,  accounted 
found  in  the  arcticle  United  States,  section  for  the  decrease  in  gold  output.  There  was. 
Congress.  however,  no  shortage  of  gold  gravels,  but  only 

ALABAMA,  Uiovebsitt  or.  A  State  uni-  of  deposits  which  could  be  mined  under  high- 
versity  for  higher  education,  founded  at  Uni-  cost  methods  of  operation.  The  falling  off  in  the 
yersity,  Ala.,  in  1831.  The  students  enrolled  copper  output  was  due  solely  to  the  fact  that 
in  all  departments  of  the  university  in  1913  the  Kennicott-Bonanza — the  largest  copper  pro- 
numbered  1260.  The  faculty  numbered  102.  ducer  in  the  Territory,  was  closed  down  on  ac- 
The  productive  funds  amount  to  about  $2,076,-  count  of  accidents  for  about  one-third  of  the 
000,  most  of  which  is  furnished  by  the  State,  year.  In  1913  deposits  of  gold  gravels  were 
ind  the  annual  income  to  about  $175,000.  The  found  in  two  new  and  widely  separated  locali- 
library  contains  about  35,000  volumes.  The  ties — in  the  upper  Matanuska  Basin  and  in 
president  is  George  H.  Denny,  LL.  D.  the  upper   Chisana   Basin,   a   tributary  of   the 

ALASKA.     Population.    The  population  of  Tanana  River.    These  discoveries  curtailed  the 
the    Territory    remains    practically     constant,   gold  output  in  some  of  the  lariyer  camps,  be- 
While  the  decline  in  placer  mining  by  the  old  cause  they  drew  away  many  miners,  and  thus 
methods  has  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  the  popu-  cost  a  shortage  of  labor, 
lation   in    the    strictly  gold-placer    region,    in       Gold.    The    gold   produjctiipiz4dbyAlaad^O|^LC 
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1912  was  valued  at  $17,145,951,  compared  with  Agbxcultubs.  The  agricultural  development 
$16,853,256  in  1911.  The  output  from  si-  in  the  territory  has  reached  a  stage  which  in- 
liceous  ores  was  $5,002,399,  compared  with  Bures  it  a  permanent  place.  This  statement 
$4,226,687  in  1911,  and  from  copper  ore  $153,-  applies  generally  to  the  interior  country  and 
552,  compared  with  $86,569  in  1911.  The  pro-  particularly  to  the  Tanana  and  Yukon  valleys, 
duction  of  the  placer  mines  in  the  territory  de-  Work  being  done  at  the  government  expcri- 
creased  from  $12,540,000  in  1911  to  $11,990,-  nient  stations  at  Sitka,  Rampart,  and  Fairbanks, 
000  in  1912.  From  the  Pacific  Coast  belt»  ib  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  fact  that 
which  includes  southeastern  Alaska  and  Prince  there  was  but  a  small  increase  in  the  number 
William  Sound,  the  output  of  gold  in  1912  was  o^  farmers  in  1913,  is  due  to  economic  condi- 
$4,904,753,  compared  with  $4,265,573  in  1911;  tions,  chiefly  to  lack  of  transportation  facilities 
from  the  Copper  River  and  Cook  Inlet  regions,  ^^^  the  cost  of  surveying  homesteads  if  they 
the  output  was  $358,401  in  1912,  compared  with  a^'^  located  outside  of  the  few  districts  where 
$313,558  in  1911.  From  the  Yukon  and  Kusko-  government  surveys  have  been  made.  The  ex- 
kwym  Basin,  $8,857,797  in  1912,  compared  pense  of  erecting  buildings  is  almost  prohibited 
with  $9,139,145  in  1011,  and  from  Seward  Pen-  when  prevailing  wages  for  day  labor  in  Alaska 
insula  and  northwestern  Alaska,  $3,025,000  in  ai*®  compared  with  those  of  the  United  States. 
1912,  compared  with  $3,135,000  in  1011.  The  Among  the  products  which  have  been  grown 
incerased  output  of  the  territory  in  1012  was  with  success  are  various  grains,  including  bar- 
due  chiefly  to  the  increased  production  from  ley  and  oats,  alfalfa,  potatoes  and  turnips, 
gold-lode  mines,  particularly  of  southeastern  The  Kodiak  Experiment  Station,  which  was  in- 
Alaska,  and  copper  mines.  The  production  also  jured  by  the  volcanic  disaster  of  1012,  was 
increased  slightly  from  the  placer  mines  of  the  partly  rehabilitated  in  1913,  and  a  large  area 
Inkono-Iditarod  region,  but  the  output  of  the  of  pasture  land  was  covered  with  a  layer  of 
Hot  Springs,  Fairbanks,  and  Seward  Peninsula  ashes  varying  from  one  to  three  feet  in  depth, 
placer  mines  declined.  A  little  more  than  In  order  to  reestablish  the  destroyed  pasture,  a 
three-fifths  of  the  gold  production  of  the  ter-  considerable  area  was  sown  to  grasses.  It  is 
ritory  comes  from  placer  mines,  but  the  rush  believed  that  the  ashes  will  be  a  decided  bene- 
was  declining  as  the  richer  gravels  are  worked  fit  to  the  country  after  the  first  effects  have 
out,  and  the  output  from  gold-quartz  and  cop-  worn  off.  At  this  station  is  a  herd  of  pure- 
per  mines  increases.  The  output  of  the  In-  bred  Galloway  cattle,  which  have  been  bred 
kono-Iditarod  placer  mines  increased  from  with  great  success.  The  governor  of  Alaska  in 
$29,000,000  in  1911  to  $30,000,000  in  1912.  The  his  annual  report  of  1913  suggests  the  possi- 
total  gold  production  from  the  gold-lode  mines  bility  of  establishing  colonies  for  Scandinavians 
in  Alaska  since  1882  is  estimated  at  $57,811,-  to  develop  the  agriculture  possibilities  of  the 
300  and  the  total  placer  output  of    the    same  Territory. 

period  at  $154,800,848.  In  1912  there  were  Cokmebce.  The  volume  of  merchandize  ship- 
about  720  placer  mines  operated  in  Alaska,  ments,  including  precious  metals  and  copper,  h^ 
compared  with  740  in  1011.  tween  Alaska  and  the  United  States    and    be- 

The  production  of  silver  in  Alaska  in  1012  tween  the  Territory  and  foreign  countries  in 
was  515,186  fine  ounces,  compared  with  460,-  the  fiscal  year  1013,  was  the  largest  in  the 
231  ounces  in  1911.  Of  the  total  production  history  of  the  Territory.  Figures  for  1913  are 
in  1012,  376,593  ounces  were  obtained  from  $67,150,519,  compared  with  $64,122,506  in  1912. 
copper  ores,  102,897  from  gold  placers,  and  The  greatest  advance  in  the  shipments  from 
35,696  ounces  from  the  siliceous  ores  of  the  Alaska  was  in  salmon,  in  which  there  was  an 
lode  gold  mine.  increase  of  $21,875,701.    Decreases  in  the  ship- 

Coal.  The  production  of  coal  in  Alaska,  in  ments  of  gold  and  copper  were  more  than  bal- 
1912,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  United  anced  by  the  increase  in  other  items.  The 
States  Geological  Survey,  was  355  tons,  valued  merchandise  shipments  to  Alaska  from  the 
at  $2840,  a  decrease  from  900  tons,  valued  at  States  amounted  to  $20,179,547,  compared  with 
$7200,  in  1911.  $18,809,270   in   the   fiscal   year    1912.    The   in- 

CopPEB.  The  production  of  blister  copper  in  creased  shipments  to  Alaska  were  noted  in  the 
Alaska  in  1912  was  31,926,209  pounds,  com-  items  of  coal,  lumber,  hardware,  provisions, 
pared  with  22,314,889  pounds  in  1911.  The  and  miscellaneous.  The  total  shipments,  includ- 
mcrease  in  1912  was  due  to  the  larger  produc-  ing  copper  but  not  precious  metals,  from  Alaska 
tion  from  the  Copper  River  and  Prince  Wil  to  the  States  in  1913  amounted  to  $23,006,246, 
liam  Sound  districts.  The  mine  production  of  compared  with  $20,776,756  in  1912.  The  prin- 
copper  in  1912  was  29,230,491  pounds,  the  cipal  shipments  of  merchandise  from  the  United 
larger  smelter  production  resulting  from  the  States  to  Alaska  were  of  coal,  lumber,  hard- 
treatment  of  some  ore  mined  the  previou  ware  and  machinery,  provisions  and  liquors, 
year.  The  important  production  of  copper  in  Shipments  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States 
Alaska  began  about  1003,  and  from  that  year  included  salmon  and  other  fish,  copper^  whale- 
it  has  been  a  steady  producer.  To  the  close  of  bone,  furs,  gold,  and  silver. 
1912,  the  total  production  of  blister  copper  Fisheries.  The  fisheries  of  Alaska  are  one 
was  91,052,543  pounds.  The  output  was  en-  of  its  industrial  assets.  The  fisheries  output 
tirely  from  the  Ketchikan,  Prince  William  is  second  only  to  the  production  of  gold  and 
Sound,  and  Copper  River  districts.  The  pro-  other  metals.  In  1012  there  were  23,253  per- 
duction  in  the  flrst-name^d  district  has  been  for  sons  eno^aged  in  all  branches  of  fisheries  during 
several  years  decreasing,  but  the  production  the  calendar  year.  This  was  an  increase  of 
from  Prince  William  Sound  district  has  in-  6231  to  the  number  of  persons  in  1911.  Of 
creased  greatly  in  recent  years.  In  1012  the  the  fish  taken,  salmon  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
production  was  the  largest  yet  made  by  this  portant.  It  is  estimated  that  the  canned  sal- 
district.  In  the  Copper  River  district  there  is  'mon  for  1913  would  aggregate  3,800,000  eases, 
but  one  producing  mine,  but  development  of  a  decrease  of  250,000  over  the  pack  of  1012. 
other  properties  is  active.  This  decrease  in  tli^^j^^Jijg^t^^^^^l^  to  the 
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heavy  pack  of  1012  and  the  resultant  low  prices  tween  the  ages  of  8  and  16,  where  such  ehildren 
prevailing.  The  valiie  of  the  canned  salmon  reside  within  one  mile  from  the  United 
shipped  ^m  Alaska  in  the  fiscal  year  1913  waa  States  Public  SchooL  The  legislature  memorial- 
$16,085,864.  Other  important  fish  taken  are  ized  Ck>ngress  to  enact  legislation  for  the  crea- 
halibut,  cod,  and  herring.  The  total  value  of  tion  of  a  board  of  education  and  a  board  of 
these  shipped  in  1013  was  $1,098,211.  examiners,  with  not  less  than  two  school  su- 

National  Forests.  The  total  receipts  of  the  perintendents  for  white  children  in  the  Terri- 
Tongass  and  Chugach  national  forests  for  the  tory,  together  with  appropriations  to  defray 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  were  $52,460,  expenses  of  the  proposed  boards.  The  total 
compared  with  $53,218  in  1912.  The  number  expenditures  for  white  schools  outside  of  in- 
of  areas  surveyed  and  platted  for  occupancy  corpora  ted  towns  in  the  school  year  1912-13 
permits  during   the  year   was    120.    The   total  was  $53,160. 

amount  of  timber  cut  in  these  forests  during  Tbanspobtation.  There  was  no  railway  con- 
the  fiscal  year  was  33,534,860  board  feet  structed  in  Alaska  during  1913.  Of  the  466 
Thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts  of  the  miles  of  track  previously  built,  only  about  200 
national  forests  of  Alaska  is  returned  to  the  miles  were  operated.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
Territory  for  the  maintenance  of  roads.  On  high  cost  of  fuel  and  to  the  tax  of  $100  a  mile 
March  3,  1013,  the  Aleutian  Island  Reserva-  on  all  operating  lines.  These  conditions  tended 
tion  was  created  by  executive  order  for  the  to  discourage  the  railways,  especially  those 
propagation  of  fur-bearing  animals,  reindeer,  which  are  but  partially  completed.  A  new 
and  fish.  feasible  railroad  route,  from  Portage   or   Pas- 

FuBS.  In  the  year  ending  November  15,  gage  Bay  on  the  west  side  of  Prince  William 
1912,  fur  shipments  were  made  from  120  dif-  Sound  to  Turnagain  Arm,  was  discovered  in. 
ferent  places  in  Alaska.  The  total  of  the  fur  1013.  A  route  was  found  which  by  use  of  a 
shipments  in  that  year  am'egated  $794,-  tunnel  about  two  miles  in  length,  will  avoid  the 
156.  In  1013,  the  value  of  the  furs  shipped  was  glaciers  and  yield  low  grades  of  both  in-  and 
'  $751,345.  Sealing  operations  on  the  Pribilof  out-bound  trafiic.  The  distance  from  tidewater 
Islands  were  conducted  under  the  direct  control  on  Prince  William  Sound  to  tidewater  on  Turn- 
of  the  fur-seal  agents  of  the  bureau  of  fisheries,  again  Arm  is  about  12  miles,  and  the  proposed 
and  as  a  result  of  the  treaty  of  December  15,  line  will  join  the  Alaska  Northern  Railroad  at 
1911,  there  is  now  no  pelagic  sealing.  The  sea-  about  miles  63.  By  use  of  this  route  the  dis- 
son  of  1912  was  the  first  that  fur-seal  herd  was  tance  from  tidewater  to  the  Matanuska  coal 
not  subject  to  the  ravages  of  pelagic  sealers,  field  can  be  reduced  to  136  miles, 
and  it  was  possible  for  the  first  time  in  the  Communication  with  Fairbanks  was  made  in 
history  of  the  first  seals  to  take  the  actual  1013.  During  the  summer,  several  automobile 
census  of  the  herd.  The  enumeration  thus  trips  were  made  over  the  military  wagon  road, 
made  shows  that  there  were  215,950  seals  of  a  new  direct  steamboat  system  was  established 
all  classes.  The  number  of  sealskins  shipped  between  upper  Yukon  points  and  Fairbanks, 
in  1913  was  3674.  These  were  sold  at  auction  Wagon  road  and  trail  construction  was  con- 
in  London  on  January  1913,  the  proceeds  of  tinned  by  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  in  dif- 
the  sale  being  $130,640.  Fox  skins  taken  on  ferent  parts  of  the  Territory,  thereby  reducing 
these  islands  in  the  winter  of  1911-12  num-  cost  of  transportation  to  various  mining  camps, 
hered  384  blue,  and  29^  white.  These  were  sold  It  is  emphasized  more  and  more  each  year  that 
at  auction  in  London  in  March,  1913,  the  net  the  railway  construction  is  of  first  importance 
proceeds  being  $20,505.  The  lot  of  28  skins  to  Alaska,  and  second  only  to  this  is  the  build- 
from  St.  J^aul  Island  was  sold  at  $131  per  inf  of  a  system  of  tributary  wagon  roads, 
skin.  On    June    10    the    rolling    stock    and    track- 

Reindeeb.  On  June  30,  1912,  the  reindeer  of  age  of  the  Alaska  Northern  Railroad  were 
the  Territory  numbered  38,476,  compared  with  turned  out  to  a  committee  of  business  men,  to 
33,629  in  1911.  Of  the  reindeer,  24.068  were  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  because  of 
owned  by  natives.  The  reindeer  industry  af-  a  demand  by  the  Federal  government  for  $67- 
fects  the  entire  coastal  district  from  Point  Bar«  OOO  due  for  taxes.  The  company  asserted  that 
row  to  the  Alaska  Peninsula.  A  line  connect-  it  was  relieved  of  the  payment  of  these  taxes 
ing  the  fifty-four  herds  in  existence  would  be  until   1916. 

more  than   5000   miles   in    length.  The   importance  of  railways  in  the  develop- 

Education.  The  number  of  schools  of  white  ment  of  the  resources  of  Alaska  was  forcibly 
children  outside  of  incorporated  towns  was  in-  ghown  in  a  letter  written  by  the  Secretary  of 
creased  by  six  during  the  fiscal  year  1913,  and  the  Interior,  Mr.  Lane,  to  Senator  Pittman, 
there  was  a  decrease  of  one  at  Tanana,  which  the  chairman  of  the  Senate's  committee  on 
was  incorporated  in  December,  1912.  In  1913,  Territories,  in  June.  The  bill  relating  to  the 
there  were  26  schools,  employing  37  teachers,  administration  of  the  government  of  Alaska 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  943.  The  school  provided  for  the  construction  by  the  national 
law  provides  that  there  shall  be  at  least  20  government  of  a  railway  system  in  the  Territory, 
white  children  of  school  age  in  a  community  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  declared  that  he 
outside  of  incorporated  towns  before  schools  believed  that  this  was  the  right  policy  and  that 
can  be  established.  The  territorial  lejrislature  it  was  necessary  for  the  safe  and  quick  develop- 
at  its  first  session,  enacted  a  law  providing  for  ment  of  Alaska.  He  regarded  it,  indeed,  as 
the  compulsory  education  of  white  children  and  the  only  way,  and  pointed  out  that  England  in 
those  01  mixed  blood,  living  civilized  lives  in  Africa,  Russia  in  western  Asia,  and  the  plans 
the  Territory,  between  the  ages  of  8  and  for  the  development  of  China,  all  centre  upon 
16  years,   residing   within   two   miles    of    any  the  railways. 

school  outside  of  incorporated  towns.  Similar  Mr.  Lane  definitely  favors  governmental 
provision  was  made  to  the  law  for  compulsory  ownership  of  Alaskan  railways.  He  considers 
education  of  native  children  and  children  of  Alaska's  future  not  as  that  of  a  land  of  mines 
mixed   blood   not   leading   civilized    lives,    be-   and  fisheries,  but  of  towns,  farms,  mills,  and 
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factories,  with  millions  of  people,  and  the  first  government  to  suppress  a  particularly  violent 
step  towards  such  a  condition,  he  declared,  was  outbreak  in  the  summer  of  1912.  One  of  the 
the  building  and  owning  of  railways  by  the  results  of  the  Balkan  War  was  the  freeing  of 
United  States.  Ihese  railways  will  connect  the  Albania  from  Turkish  suzerainty  and  its  emer- 
fertile  valleys  of  the  interior  with  the  coast  gence  as  an  independent  state.  How  this  was 
and  bring  to  the  world's  markets  Alaska's  coal  brought  about  is  treated  at  some  length  under 
mineral  resources.  Tubket  and  the  Balkan  Peoples;  it  will  suf- 

^ „    . n««»»«*^«*  fice  in  t^is  pJ»*ce  to  emphasize  such  elements  in 

Politics  and  GovEBNiiENT  ^^^  Balkan  situation  of  1913  as  relate  closely 

Legislatube.  The  first  legislature  of  the  to  Albanian  affairs. 
Territory  convened  on  March  3,  1913.  Members  From  the  outset  of  the  Balkan  War  in  Oc- 
for  the  Territorial  Legislative  Assembly  had  tober,  1912,  it  was  obvious  that  Montenegro, 
been  elected  on  November  6,  1912.  The  legis-  Servia,  and  Greece  planned  to  tear  Albania 
lature  consists  of  24  members,  8  in  the  Sen-  from  Turkey  and  divide  it  among  themselves: 
ate,  and  16  in  the  House.  Two  senators  and  Montenegro  directed  its  main  attack  against 
four  representatives  were  elected  from  each  of  Scutari;  Servia  sought  to  appropriate  the 
the  four  judicial  divisions.  The  session  of  1913  greater  share  of  northern  and  central  Albania, 
lasted  60  days.  A  considerable  number  of  laws  including  free  access  to  the  Adriatic,  especially 
of  a  constructive  character  were  enacted.  The  the  coveted  port  of  Durazzo;  and  Greece  hoped 
first  law  passed  extended  the  elective  franchise  to  realize  her  ambition  to  possess  Janina  and 
to  such  women  in  the  Territory  as  have  the  the  more  or  less  Hellenized  portions  of  southern 
qualifications  of  citizenship  required  of  male  Albania.  Now  while  the  Albanians  objected 
citizens.  In  all,  84  laws  were  passed,  embrad-  to  Turkish  rule,  they  were  even  more  determined 
ing  a  wide  range  of  subjects  toother  with  71  not  to  accept  either  Serb  or  Greek  controL 
memorials  and  resolutions  touching  matters  of  Consequently,  Essad  Pasha's  Turkish  garrison 
interest  to  the  people  of  th«  Territory,  upon  in  Scutari  was  able,  with  native  tribal  as- 
which  the  legislature  is  without  power  to  act.       sistance,  to  make  a  long  and  valiant  defense 

Tebbitosial  Officers.  In  July  Walter  E.  against  Montenegrin  attacks,  and  at  Valona, 
Clark  was  succeeded  as  governor  of  the  Terri-  on  November  28,  1912,  several  Albanian  leaders, 
tory  by  J.  F.  A.  Strong.  The  Territorial  legis-  headed  by  Ismail  Kemal  Bey,  formally  pro- 
lature  at  the  first  session  created  the  office  of  claimed  the  independence  of  Albania  and  set  up 
the    Territorial    treasurer,    and    Walstein    G.  a  provisional  government. 

Smith  was  appointed  to  this  position  on  July  For  many  years  both  Austria-Hungary  and 
1,  1913.  Other  officers  are  secretary^  to  the  Italy  had  been  developing  important  commer* 
governor,  William  A.  Shorthill;  ex-ofiBlcio  secre-  cial  and  industrial  interests  m  Albania,  and 
tary  of  Alaska,  Charles  E.  Davidson;  delegate  both  powers  were  known  to  cherish  hopes  of 
to  Congress,  James  Wickersham.  political  supremacy  in  the  country.    Although 

On  October  5,  the  city  of  Nome  suffered  great  they  could  not  agree  on  any  scheme  for  a  ter- 
loss  on  account  of  the  worst  storm  ever  known  ritorial  division  between  themselves,  they  were 
since  the  settlement  was  made.  Five  hundred  firmly  united  in  their  determination  to  pre- 
houses  were  demolished  by  the  sea.  This  was  vent  the  absorption  of  Albania  by  Greek  and 
followed  by  fire,  and  the  total  loss  was  about  Serb.  They  therefore  sympathized  with  the 
$1,500,000.  The  electric  light  plant  of  the  declaration  of  independence  on  the  part  of 
city  was  wrecked,  and  tug  boats  and  other  Ismail  Kemal  Bey's  provisional  government; 
small  craft  were  destroyed.  The  mining  camp  and,  with  the  aid  of  their  ally,  Germany,  they 
of  Solomon,  40  miles  eastward,  was  also  de«  brought  sufficient  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
stroyed  by  the  storm.  See  also  Exploration,  Ambassadors'  Conference  of  the  Great  Powers 
Vorih  America.  assembled  in  London,  to  secure  general  recog- 

AIiBANIA.  An  independent  state  created  by  nition  of  the  principle  that  Albania  should  be  an 
the  provisions  of  the  treatv  of  London  (May  30,  autonomous  state,  that  Servia  should  have  no 
>i  19140,  under  the  rule  of  a  Christian  prince;  territorial  extension  to  the  Adriatic,  and  that 
previously  a  Turkish  possession.  Under  the  Scutari  should  be  incorporated  In  the  new 
Turkish  regime  the  name  Albania  was  given  to  principality.  As  soon  as  this  principle  was  ac- 
an  indeterminate  area  embracing  the  vilayets  of  cepted,  the  ambassadors'  conference  proceeded 
Scutari  and  Yanina,  with  portions  of  Kossovo  to  settle  the  boundaries  in  a  general  way  and 
and  Monastir.  Certain  portions  of  the  original  to  prepare  for  the  erection  of  a  permanent  gov 
Albania    were    distributed    among    the    Balkan  ernment. 

states  after  the  war  with  Turkey,  and  the  re-  Russia,  as  the  great  power  especially  friendly 
mainder,  covering,  some  28,000  sq.  kilometers,  to  the  Slavic  states  of  the  Balkans,  was  by  no 
carrying  an  estimated  population  of  800,000,  means  pleased  with  the  determined  attitude  of 
was  erected  into  a  separate  and  independent  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  and,  with  the  aid 
principality.  The  principal  towns  are  Scutari,  of  her  partners  in  the  Triple  Entente,  France 
burazzo,  Valona,  and  Koritsa.  The  boundaries  and  Great  Britain,  managed  to  secure  some  con- 
will  be  delimited  by  an  international  com-  cessions  for  Servia.  It  was  thus  decided  that 
mission.  Prince  designate,  William  Fred-  Servia  should  have  commercial  access  over  Al- 
erick  Henry  of  Wied,  born  March  26,  1876;  banian  territory  to  the  Adriatic,  probably  to 
married  (Nov.  30,  1906)  to  Princess  Sophie  of  the  port  of  Durazzo,  and  that  the  northern  and 
SchSnburg-Waldenburg.  They  have  issue  a  f»astern  frontier  of  the  new  state  should  be  so 
daughter  (born  Feb.  19,  1909)  and  one  son,  drawn  as  to  incorporate  important  Albanian 
Prince  Carol  Victor,  born  at  Potsdam  May  19,  districts  in  the  enlarged  Servia  and  Montenegro. 
1913.  While    the    ambassadors'   conference,    by    agree 

HiSTOBT.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  Balkan  ment  of  March  26,  still  guaranteed  Scutari  to 
War  of  1911-1913  was  the  chronic  unrest  Albania,  they  handed  over  to  Servia  and  Mon- 
and  disorder  among  the  Albanian  tribesmen  tenegro  the  debatable  districts  of  Ipek,  Pris- 
and    the    apparent    inability    of    the    Turkish   rend,  Dibra,  and  Djakova.^j\^L^vfc 
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The  right  of  the  ^at  powers  to  delimit  the  ing  to  the  nomenclature  of  their  oountriea  in 
boundaries  of  Albania  and  provide  for  its  gov-  the   French    language,   the   presidency    for    the 
ernment  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  first  month  being  accordingly  entrusted  to  the 
London,  signed  on  May  30,  between  Turkey  and  German  representative. 
the  Balkan  allies.  Next  to  the  establishment  of  the  Commission 

Meanwhile  the  provisional  government  of  of  Control  the  most  important  Albanian  prob- 
Ismail  Kemal  Bey  at  Valona  was  doing  its  ut-  lem  facing  the  powers  was  the  delimitation  of 
most  to  preserve  order  throughout  the  country  the  frontiers.  To  solve  this  problem  two  in- 
and  to  prevail  upon  the  powers  to  extend  the  ternational  commissioners  were  created^  both 
country's  boundaries.  A  congress  of  Albanians,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  six  great 
which  met  at  Trieste  on  March  1,  urged  the  an-  powers,  the  one,  that  of  the  north,  charged 
nexation  of  Janina,  Monastir,  and  Uskub,  and  with  delimiting  the  Montenegrin  and  Servian 
emancipation  from  the  tutelage  of  Europe.  To  frontiers,  the  other,  that  of  the  south,  em- 
these  proposals,  however,  the  great  powers  powered  to  locate  the  Greek  boundary.  These 
turned  deaf  ears.  Only  in  the  case  of  Scutari,  commissions  simultaneously  bei^an  their  work 
which  Essad  Pasha  had  been  obliged  to  sur-  of  surveying  in  October.  The  northern  com- 
render  to  the  Montenegrins  on  April  23,  did  mission  in  attempting  to  conform  to  the  agree- 
the  powers  bring  actual  armed  pressure  to  bear  ment  of  March  26,  which  has  been  mentioned 
upon  any  of  the  Balkan  allies:  an  international  above,  encountered  two  chief  difficulties.  In 
naval  force,  headed  by  the  British  admiral.  Sir  the  first  place,  two  of  the  five  tribes  of  the 
Cecil  Bumey,  occupied  that  city  on  Majr  14,  in  Malissori — the  Hoti  and  the  Gruda — ^had  been 
the  name  of  the  principality  of  Albania.  The  transferred  to  Montenegrin  sovereignty  much 
settlement  at  Scutari  released  the  redoubtable  against  their  will,  and  the  resultant  fighting 
Essad  Pasha  from  his  duties  there  and  enabled  in  the  mountains  south  and  east  of  Scutari 
him  to  take  an  active  part  in  Albanian  politics,  made  surveying  most  dangerous.  Then,  in  the 
After  fruitless  efforts  to  have  himself  recog-  second  place,  the  incorporation  of  Dibra  in  the 
nizcd  as  "king"  of  the  new  state,  he  joined  the  Servian  kingdom  was  particularly  resented  by 
provisional  government  of  Ismail  Kemal  Bey  the  Albanians;  an  armed  force  of  tribesmen 
as  minister  of  the  interior.  It  was  not  long  be-  seized  the  town,  and  it  was  recovered  by  the 
fore  he  quarreled  with  his  chief  and  set  out  Servians  only  after  two  weeks  oi  fierce  fighting, 
on  a  trip  to  Italy  and  Austria-Huneary  to  reg-  But  the  difficulties  of  the  northern  commission 
ister  a  strong  protest  against  the  existing  were  slight  as  compared  with  those  which  beset 
regime  in  his  country.  Upon  his  return  in  the  southern  commission.  In  a  general  way,  the 
September,  he  repaired  to  Durazzo,  where,  in  ambassadors'  conference  at  London  by  agree- 
the  following  month,  he  solemnly  proclaimed  ment  of  August  11  had  so  far  settled  the 
a  new  government,  separate  and  apart  from  Graaco- Albanian  frontier  that  it  would  run 
that  of  Ismail  Kemal  Bey  at  Valona.  In  his  from  a  point  south  of  Cape  Stylos  to  Lake 
proclamation,  Essad  Pasha  denied  any  in  ten-  Orchida,  incorporatiing  the  largely  Hellenized 
tion  of  wishing  to  split  Albania  permanently  district  of  Koritza  in  Albania.  It  was  now 
into  two  parts  but  excused  his  action  on  the  decided  that  tne  southern  wommission,  in  draw- 
ground  of  Ismail  Kemal  Bey's  vacillating  char-  ing  the  line  definitely,  should  take  into  account 
acter  and  neglect  of  the  northern  districts.  The  the  language  and  nationality  of  the  populations 
Durazzo  government  claimed  authority  from  in  debatable  areas.  This  was  the  signal  for 
the  River  Mat  to  the  Shkumba,  including  Ti-  frantic  efforts  on  the  part  of  Greek  mntiers- 
rana,  Kroia,  Kavaja,  Pegin,  and  Shiak:  it  would  men  to  assail  the  Albanians,  and  on  the  other 
be  conducted  by  two  senators  from  each  district  hand  for  Albanians  to  slaughter  Greeks.  The 
with  Essad  as  the  head.  Its  author  promised  labors  of  the  commission  were  further  handi- 
that  it  would  last  only  until  the  powers  had  capped  by  the  curious  fact  that  only  the  Austro- 
established  a  permanent  government  for  the  Hungarian  and  Italian  delegates  were  actually 
whole  country.  proficient  in  the   languages  spoken  by  the  in- 

While  Ismail  Kemal  Bey  and  Essad  Pasha  habitants.      Under    these    circumstances     little 
were  quarreling  with   each   other   and  thereby  headway  was  made  until,  early  in  December,  the 

fiving  rise  to  increased  disorder  among  the  powers  adopted  a  compromise  proposed  by  Great 
ribesmen,  the  ambassadors'  conference  in  Lon-  Britain  to  the  effect  that  the  southern  commis- 
don  persevered  in  its  work.  Late  in  July  sion  should  not  inquire  into  the  nationality  of 
it  was  agreed  that  Albania  should  be  governed  the  population  but  should  endeavor  to  arrive  at 
by  a  prince,  who  would  be  nominated  at  the  a  modus  vivendi  between  the  pretensions  of 
end  of  six  months,  the  administration  of  the  Greece  on  one  hand  and  those  of  Albania,  backed 
country  in  the  meantime  being  placed  in  the  bv  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  on  the  other, 
hands  of  an  international  commission  of  con-  This  compromise  enabled  the  commission  to 
trol,  consisting  of  one  representative  of  each  complete  its  work  on  December  18,  when  it 
power  and  one  Albanian;  this  commission  would  awarded  Tepclena,  Argyrocastro,  Kolonia,  Pre- 
be  directed  to  make  recommendations  to  the  metti,  and  LesKoirk  to  Albania  and  the  Cazas 
powers  for  the  permanent  organization  of  the  of  Konitza  and  Pogoni  to  Greece  It  was  like- 
country.  It  was  likewise  agreed  that  a  gendar-  wise  arranged  that  the  new  Albanian  territories 
merie  should  be  speedily  orj?anized  under  Dutch  then  occupied  by  Greek  forces  should  be  evacu- 
officers.    In   October    the    Commission    of    Con-   ated  by  January  20. 

trol  was  duly  installed  at  Valona  with  the  fol-  In  November  a  "national"  bank  was  founded 
lowing  foreign  members:  Great  Britain,  Mr.  at  Valona  with  Italian  and  Austro-Hungarian 
H.  I^mb;  France,  M.  Krajevsky;  Austria-  capital.  On  iNovember  28,  the  anniversary  of 
Hungary,  M.  Petrovich;  Russia,  M.  Pebriajeff;  the  proclamation  of  Albanian  independence  was 
Germany,  H.  Winkler;  Italy,  Sie.  Leoni.  It  observed  as  a  national  holiday  and  official  recog- 
was  arranged  that  the  post  of  president  should  nition  was  accorded  to  the  provisional  govern- 
be  held  in  turn  by  each  of  these  members  for  a  ment  at  Valona ;  delesates  ol  the  Commission  t 
month  at  a  time  in  alphabetical  order  accord-  of  Control  and  the  three  consuls  resident  in  the>[C 
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feity — ^Austro-Hungarian,  Italian,  and  Bulgarian  of  alcohol  in  the  blood  and  tissues  is  persistenty 
— ^paid  a  state  visit  to  Ismail  Kemal  Bey,  and  thus  agreeing  again  with  common  observation 
the  foreign  gunboats  in  the  harbor  fired  a  salute  that  this  faculty  is  gradually  acquired.  The 
of  twenty-one  guns.  Reports  passed  current  practical  usefulness  of  these  findings  lies  in  the 
that  the  powers  would  nominate  as  first  prince  help  they  may  offer  in  the  differential  diagnosis 
of  Albania  the  Protestant  German  Prince  Wil-  of  cases  of  coma  which  occur  in  the  streets  of 
Ham  of  Wied,  a  relative  of  the  Queen  of  Ru-  every  large  city  and  often  result  in  a  mistaken 
mania  (Carmen  Sylva).  Prince  William  visited  diagnosis  of  alcoholism  for  fracture  of  the  skull, 
Rumania  and  Italy  in  the  autumn,  and  it  was  uremia,  or  unconsciousness  from  other  causes, 
anticipated  that  he  would  arrive  in  Albania  ia  Many  cases  of  this  kind  are  consigned  to  a  police- 
January.  station  cell  which  snould  properly  be  hurried  to 

ALBEDO  OF  THE  EABTH.     See  Astboxt-  a  hospital. 
GMT.  Another  old  but  fascinating  problem   about 

ALBEBTA.  A  province  of  the  Dominion  of  which  various  observers  seem  unable  to 
Canada,  between  British  Coliunbia  on  the  west  agree,  namely,  as  to  whether  alcohol  is  or  is  not 
and  Saskatchewan  on  the  east.  Area,  255,285  a  food,  was  studied  by  Durig  of  Vienna.  The 
square  miles;  population  (1911  census),  374,*  classical  experiments  of  Atwater  and  Benedict 
663,  representing  i|n  increase  of  413.1  per  cent,  in  1912  showed  that  99  per  cent,  of  moderate 
in  ten  years.  Population  of  the  cities  (1911  amounts  of  alcohol  were  actually  oxidized  in 
census) :  Calgary,  43,704;  Edmonton,  the  cap-  the  body  as  completely  as  ordinary  food  and  left 
ital,  24,900;  Lethbridge,  8050;  Medicine  Hat»  the  body  in  the  form  of  heat  It  was  also  shown 
5608;  Strathcona,  5579;  Wetaskewin,  2411.  that  alcohol  protects  the  body  fat,  and  to  some 
Since  the  census  tae  population  of  the  province  extent  the  protein,  from  consumption.  What 
and  especially  of  the  two  largest  ciiies  has  these  experiments  do  not  show  is  that  the  energy 
greatly  increased.  Alberta  became  a  province  arising  from  the  oxidization  of  alcohol  can  be 
of  the  Dominion  September  1,  1905.  The  chief  transformed  into  muscular  work,  although  At- 
executive  is  the  lieutenant-governor,  who  is  water  and  Benedict  consider  it  ^'highly  prob- 
appointed  by  the  governor-general  of  Canada;  able."  Durig's  experiments  endeavor  to  solve 
he  acts  through  an  executive  council  (respon-  the  question  as  to  how  far  alcohol  can  really  re- 
sible  ministry)  of  eight  members.  The  Legisla-  place  carbohydrate  in  nutrition.  His  subjects 
tive  Assembly  consists  of  56  members,  elected  were  given  large  amounts  of  sugar  with  and 
by  direct  vote  for  five  years.  Lieutenant-gov-  without  the  addition  of  alcohol,  and  his  ex- 
ernor  in  1913  (since  September  1,  1905),  pcriments  were  so  planned  that  if  the  oxidiza- 
George  Hedley  Vicars  Bulyea;  premier  in  1913,  tion  of  alcohol  resulted  merely  in  the  produc- 
A.  L.  Sifton.    See  Canada.  tion  of  waste  heat,  as  has  been  urged  by  the 

ALCOHOL.  The  mooted  question  as  to  partisans  of  the  anti-alcohol  school,  its  products 
whether  alcohol  occurs  normally  in  the  blood  would  be  added  to  that  of  the  sugar  which  was 
and  body-tissues,  was  taken  up  by  Schweis-  always  abundantly  available.  B!ls  results 
heimer,  who  found  minute  quantities  amounting  showed  apparently  that  there  was  no  waste  un- 
to about  0.003  per  cent,  of  a  volatile,  oxidizable  der  such  conditions;  in  spite  of  the  large 
substance,  in  normal  animal  blood  and  tissues,  amount  of  sugar  available,  it  was  conserved  for 
This  agrees  with  previous  investigations,  and  al-  the  production  of  energy  by  the  alcohol,  which 
though  Schweisheimer  believed  this  substance  to  was  burned  to  replace  it.  It  is  often  con- 
consist  largely  of  alcohol,  chemical  limitations  tended  that  such  conservation  of  food-stuffs 
prevented  its  absolute  indent! fication.  More  im-  by  alcohol  is  due  to  a  paralysis  or  inhibition 
portant,  however,  than  this  work  was  the  deter-  of  all  the  metabolic  processes  by  the  toxic 
mination  of  the  alcohol  content  of  the  blood  effects  of  the  drug.  In  commenting  upon 
of  individuals  in  various  stages  of  intoxication.  Durig's  work  an  editorial  writer  in  the  Journal 
Schweisheimer  found  that  there  were  striking  of  the  American  Medical  Association  remarks 
differences  in  the  behavior  of  the  alcohol  in  the  that  we  cannot  point  out  too  emphatically  that 
blood  of  habitual  drunkards  and  in  that  of  ab-  they  do  not  commit  us  to  the  proposition  that 
stainers;  in  the  latter  the  maximum  absorption  alcohol  is  an  excellent  or  even  advantageous 
occurred  in  from  one  to  two  hours  after  drink-  food,  and  that  to  acknowledge  it  is  a  food  ia 
ing  a  liter  of  wine  containing  10.35  per  cent,  not  to  deny  that  it  is  also  a  dangerous  one. 
of  alcohol  and  remained  stationary  for  five  to  If  it  is  taken  too  freely,  it  is  not  completely 
six  hours,  with  practically  entire  disappearance  oxidized  and  its  evil  effects  on  the  nervous 
in  12  hours.  The  habitu^,  on  the  other  hand,  system  are  undeniable.  While  it  may  have  its 
showed  a  maximum  absorption  which  occurred  occasional  uses,  especially  in  illness,  to  encour- 
very  quickly,  was  maintained  only  about  two  age  its  use  in  the  regimen  of  daily  life  on  the 
hours,  and  then  rapidly  disappeared.  It  was  also  grounds  of  nutritive  necessity  would  be  inde- 
noted  that  in  the  chronic  alcoholic,  the  max-  fensible. 

imum  content  was  much  lower  with  the  same  Wood  Alcohol.  This  substance  is  known  to 
dose  than  in  the  abstainer.  With  the  dose  given  be  an  insidious  and  dangerous  poison,  exercising 
above,  the  alcohol  content  in  the  blood  ran^d  a  selective  action  upon  the  nervous  tissues, 
between  0.1  to  0.15  per  cent.,  while  in  the  subject  But,  while  many  cases  of  blindness  or  death 
thoroughly  saturated  with  alcohol  from  0.12  to  have  been  reported,  until  lately  very  little  has 
0.23  per  cent,  were  found.  These  results  indi-  been  found  out  concerning  its  action  upon  the 
cated  that  the  chronic  alcoholic  is  able  to  elim-  blood.  Miura  undertook  the  study  of  this  sub- 
inate  alcohol  more  rapidly  than  the  occasional  ject  and  added  some  new  and  important  facts 
drinker.  This  was  a  fact  commonly  recognized,  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  According 
but  the  experiments  throw  no  light  on  the  man-  to  this  investigation  the  blood-forming  tissues 
ner  in  which  it  is  accomplished.  Other  obser-  are  seriously  affected  by  the  poison.  There  is 
vations  taken  with  abstainers,  moderate  drinkers  a  production  of  anemia,  with  a  decrease  in  cer- 
and  confirmed  alcoholics,  demonstrated  that  a  tain  of  the  white  blood  corpuscles,  an  attend- 
progressive  ability  to  keep  down  the  quantity  ant   albuminuria,giliBB^  b|he   appearance   of   bile 
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pigments  in  the  urine.  In  Hungary,  where  it  the  country  by  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden  with  th» 
id  the  cuBtom  to  drink  tea  flavored  with  rum,  supportT  of   the  International   Harvester   Con»> 

there  occurred  some  years  ago  a  number  of  cases  pany.  

of  blindness,  and  investigation  brought  out  the       ALFONSO    XULf    Attempteo    Asbabsina.- 

fact  that  brandy  and  other  liquors  were  pro-  tion  of.    See  Spain,  History. 

ducing  this  blindness  and  in  some  cases  death.       ALOEBJA.      A   country    of    north    Africa; 

It  was  found  by  Telletar  that  the  toxic  agent  sometimes   called   a   colony,   actually   an   inte- 

was   wood   alcohol,   which   is   manufactured   in  gral  part  of  the  French  Kepublic  Capital,  Al« 

Hungary    for   Industrial    purposes.    Continued  giers. 

investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  even  pro-       Abea  and  Population.    The  area  by  depart* 

longed  worlcing  with  paints  containing  wood  al-   ments    (in  square  kilometers),  the   population, 

cohol  may  cause  blindness,  simply  from  inhala-    European  and  native,  according  to  the  census 

tion  of  the  fumes.    In  one  factory  several  work-  of  March  6,  1911,  and  the  density  per  square 

men     were     found    suffering    from     beginning  kilometer  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

atrophy   of   the   optic   nerve,    and    legal    steps    — 

were  taken  to  protect  workmen  thus  engaged.       Departments     So.  kms.  Europeans  Natives     D 

See  also  Chshistby,  Industbial,  and  Insanitt.  Algiers    54,540     271,767      1,421.819      81 

ALFALFA.       The     reports     from     alfalfa-  Constantlne    87,802     166.654     1,945.448     24 

producing  countries  in  1913  indicated  an  aver-  ^^^   ^^'^^^     ^^^-^^       8^^-^^^     W 

age  yield.  Definite  figures  as  to  production  Algeria  proper.  207,789  746,510  4.258.474  H 
were  not  available  for  many  countries  and  hence      Southern  terri- 

statements   regarding    the    world's    production  ^°^^    Z67,SS0        5,638        481,062     JL 

must    be   always    based   on    general   estimates.         Total   575.289*    752.048     4,740.526     10 

Germany  produced  1,830,000  tons  of  alfalfa  hay,    ■■ 

the  average  yield  being  2.95  tons  per  acre,  as      •222,119  sq.  miles. 

compared  with  1,642,000  tons  in   1912  and  1,-        .,  .'         , '        .  ,-.^.         ,,  ,  ^. 

203,300  tons  in   1911,  with  average  yields  per      ^^ff»     M^o^\?n«  ^^^'H"""    }^^.  population 

acre  of  2.48  and  2  tons  respectively,    ^^he  latest  ??SJ}J|i,*P?,'^  V'"^?-^'  "^.^^l^S  *?*f\  ^S'Pl'i^^'S'* 

data  on  production  and  acreage  in  the  United  L^f^'^^Vo^^^ 

States  were   published   in  connection  with  the  ^'^*"'    ^!' A«t7^**^a  ^'?2^'^®^;n    ^?^?    ^^JJH 

census  of  1910.    The  area  devoted  to  the  crop  is  Proper,   6,069,622.  ,  Southern   Territories:    7721 

continually  increasing  and  in  1913  was  esti-  f Ji^*|fa  "P^J'JT^*'**^  J®V2?\i.^'?^lni^«?i;!.*' 
mated  at  more  than  6,000,000  acres.  Statistics  i'^^^'^^^'  Jl**LfSfo*^i  ""^  ^'""^  '5  ^?.^^'  J*5'' 
published  during  the  year  by  the  State  of  Ne-  2?S  ^^L^^}"'  ^V.?7?wu'''PSSi '  .1?^^*'  ^^^'' 
traska,  one  of  the  leading  alfalfa  States,  showed  «1«  ^^^^Sij  ".Hl^i^T*^'.,^?^  17^.®^ '.,?"•. 
that  since  1909  its  acreage  had  increased  more  "J5?Slu  ^VT^^  [ll^^h  ^S^^l^  }^^^  jJ?ll>l 
than  one-third  and  in  1913  amounted  to  about  il^'^^l'  on*''?r,^^'^®®ioo??**i'lH°l'  ^Al^^ 
860,000  acres,  or  over  one-fifth  of  the  total  J??e'*2,039;  Olemcen,  39,874;  Bli^^^^^^ 
acreage  in  hay  within  the  State.  The  year's  T*"-9^Vi4t^*'  Sidi-belAbbfes,  30,942;  Phd- 
production  in  this  country  was  estimated  at  90  iPP?y»"e,  27,137.  ,^,^  ^^  • 
per  cent,  of  a  normal  crop.  An  open  and  ^°^^™^;  i°  ^^^^  *i*®  .""^^  ?,"i*SL^l^®* 
dry  winter  in  the  principal  alfalfa  regions  fw  152,100  hectares  producing  8,414,000  hec^ 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  proved  unfavorable  ^^^^^^^^^i^V  "?^f^  cereals,  3,001,000  hec- 
to  newly  sown  alfalfa,  but  well  established  fields  ^^tf^^^'^^^'^^,^^^^^^'*  'P^^^'  legumes,  etc., 
suffered  little  or  no  injury.  The  first  cutting  ^MOO  ha.,  I»319.000q8.;  forage  plants  and 
was  generally  very  good  in  quality  and  quantity,  ®^^?^  «'**!!*,' 3^?^  ^^'*^^^^h^  ^V  natural 
but  the  later  cuttings  ove?  the  larger  part  of  Pwtures,  861,000  ha.,  3,871,000  qs.  harvested; 
the  unirrigated  region  were  reduced  in  yield  number  of  fruit  trees  in  bearing,  9,986,000; 
and  quality  by  the  prolonged  drouth  which  J^f^^jT  ^^.  ^}''!^  V«««»  ^'^5^,^  producing  3,- 
characterised  the  season.  364,000  quintals  of  olives,  351.000  hectoliters  of 

The  value  and  adaptability  of  alfalfa  were  ^iKiii,*^®  *^^^®  below  are  shown  area  under 
still  further  demonstrated  during  the  year  in  ^"^^'§^,^1!^.  Lr^l^^^^ 
an     experimental     way.    Feeding     experiments  and  1913),  and  production  per  hectare  (1912): 

at    the    South    Dakota    Experiment    Station  "^^  ' 

showed  that  the  yellow  flowered  alfalfa  (Jifed*-                    mf^^^inzf  191?"*°**1912 1     SS: 

cago  falcata)    is  second  in  feeding  value  only  wheat  a.  1.110.288     952.568  6,421.511    7.500,000  % 

to    the  common,  purple-flowered    species    [Meat-  Barley...  1,388.212  1,275.551  7.160.292  10.898.085    6.2 

cago  9ativa).     The  liiinois  Experiment  Station  pats.....    192,460     217,932  1.972.718    2.608.868    9.3 

showed  that  4  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  can  be  pro-  ^'°^°^ 6,671,181    7,480.788    ... 

duced   per   acre   and   compared   with    1%   tons  *"•  A/.*t,«i      ♦  rKw««*t.i^..-i -in-  %  ^.«-.   ♦%. — Z — 

^*    4^:^^*\.^  i.-«    ^^A   4.uJi    «,i+k    4.;^»4-v.t»   i,««       •Actual,     t Provisional,     o Excluding   the   de- 

of   timothy  hay,   and   that,   with    timothy   hay   partment  of  Algiers,     ft  Production  In  hectoliters 

at  $10.00  per  ton,  an  acre  of  alfalfa  hay  was  of  wine. 

worth  $68  44  more   for  mH^^^  I-'^estock,     1911:     226,764     horses.     192,484 

milk  sold  for  $1.30  per  100  lbs.    The  New  Jer-  ^^^       279,316  donkeys,  1,113.962  cattle,  8,528,- 

sey   Experiment   Station    determined    the   milk  eio  sheep,  3,861,847  goats,   110,012  swine 

value  of  an   acre  of  alfalfa  at  $74.00.    Work       j         ^^^    V,  quicksilver,  zinc,  and  lead  minea 

on  the  artificial  curing  of  alfalfa  was  carried  ^^^  worked 

on    by   private    parties    in    southern   Missouri      Commerce  and  Communications.    The  gen- 

during  the   year  with  promising  Jesuits.    The  ^ral  commerce  of  the  country  is  shown  bebw 

State  of  South  Dakota  appropriated  $10,000  for  f^^  g^^  successive  years  in  thousands  of  francs: 

the  further  importation  of  hard  Siberian  kinds  ^ _^ 

of  alfalfa  and  an  additional  $15,000  for  their  77Z  1771  1777  7717  1777* 
distribution  and  establishment  within  the  State.  .  ^  /Jl^l^^  ^J^*?,,  J^Y^,  ^]lZ.  Jf^}^^ 
A  campai^  for  alfalfa  culture  winch  attracted  g^^^^^  K|  J||;||J  i«  J97  611  m 
widespread  attention  was  conducted  throughout  . nigitiypH  hy  v  tI  h  }Q  I P 
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The  special  trade  amounted  in  1910  to  511,-  ALTEBNATOBS.  6ee  Dtnamo-elbcisio 
967,000  francs  and  the  exports  to  613,267,000.  Maghinbbt. 

The  principal  exports  (special  trade)  and  values  ALTMAN,  Benjamin.  An  American  mer- 
( thousands  of  francs)  in  1911  were:  Wine,  207,-  chant  and  art  collector,  bom  in  1840,  died  Oe- 
698;  cereals,  80,492;  live  animals,  34,193;  tober  7,  1913.  He  started  business  in  a  small 
table  fruit,  15,902;  iron  ore,  12,000;  phosphates,  store  in  Sixth  Avenue  between  20th  and  21st 
10,977;  tobacco,  10,047;  zinc,  9925;  cork,  9784;  streets,  about  25  years  before  his  death.  The 
legumes,  9718;  wool,  8184;  skins,  7837;  esparto,  business  was  successful  from  the  first,  and  five 
7166;  fiour,  6031;  vegetable  fibre,  4677;  olive  years  later  it  removed  to  Sixth  Avenue  and 
oil,  4489;  potatoes,  3611;  potassium  3565;  19th  Street.  Additions  were  made  to  this  store, 
flemolina,  3542;  spirits,  3496;  fish,  3130;  bran,  until  it  became  one  of  the  most  imposing  de- 
2517;  lead,  2396.  The  imports  from  France  in  partment  stores  in  New  York.  In  1905  Mr. 
the  special  trade  (1910)  amounted  to  437,896,-  Altman  erected  a  large  store  on  the  east  side 
000  francs  out  of  a  total  of  511,967,000  francs;  of  Fifth  Avenue,  between  34th  and  35th  streets, 
the  exports  to  France,  to  410,367,00  out  of  a  and  in  1913-14  an  addition  to  this  was  erected 
total  of  513,267,000.  Morocco  ranked  second  on  34th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue.  This  made 
and  the  United  Kingdom  third  in  the  list  of  the  establishment  one  of  the  largest  department 
countries  of  origin.  Vessels  entered  in  the  stores  in  the  world.  While  Mr.  Altman  was 
1910  trade,  5003  of  5,691,063  tons.  The  mer-  a  most  successful  merchant,  he  was  perhaps 
chant  marine  included,  January  1,  1911,  980  better  known  as  an  ari  collector.  He  em- 
vessels  of  31,771  tons.  ployed    his    leisure    time    in    forming    a    large 

There  were  in  operation,  December  31,  1911,  and  remarkable  collection  of  old  masters.  His 
3297  kilometers  of  main  railway  line,  and  150  collection  of  Rembrandts,  14  in  number,  is  be- 
kms.  of  local  line.  The  telegraph  lines  com-  lieved  to  be  the  largest  in  the  United  States, 
prehended  15,199  kms.,  and  the  wires  39,652.  In  1912  he  purchased  Velasquez's  portraits 
Post  offices,  661;  telegraph  offices,  720;  tele-  of  King  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  his  minister 
phone  stations  and  offices,  7398.  Olivares;  it  is  said  that  he  paid  for  these  nearly 

Finance  and  Government.  The  revenue  for  $1,000,000.  The  collection  also  included  pic- 
1908  amounted  to  115,186,178  francs  and  the  tures  of  Filippo  Lippi,  Holbein,  Francia,  and 
expenditure  to  108,078,035  francs;  1911:  141,«  Botticelli.  His  Chinese  porcelains,  rugs,  and 
029,548  and  125,086,215.  The  budget  for  1912,  crystals  were  of  great  beauty  and  value, 
as  voted  December  29,  1911,  estimated  the  total  Mr.  Altman  died  without  near  relatives, 
receipts  at  145,167,014  and  the  total  expendi-  and  left  his  business  to  be  directed  largely 
ture  at  145,155,971  francs;  budget  of  the  South-  for  the  benefit  of  the  employes,  to  whom 
em  Territories:  6,523,301  francs  revenue,  6,513,-  he  made  in  addition  large  bequests,  varying 
284  francs  expenditure.  The  1913  budget,  as  with  the  length  of  service.  The  greater  part 
voted  December  27,  1912,  estimated  the  revenue  of  his  collections  were  left  to  the  Metropolitan 
at  157,225,334  francs  (of  which  42,470,000  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City,  and  they  rep- 
francs  extraordinary,  50,078,764  indirect  taxes,  resent  perhaps  the  largest  single  gift  ever  made 
customs,  stamps,  etc.,  14,063,086  direct  taxes,  to  that  institution.  Mr.  Altman's  estate  was 
9,133,391  posts,  telegraphs,  etc.,  29,378,058  valued  at  about  $30,000,000. 
recettes  d'ordre) ;  the  expenditure  was  esti-  ALUMLnuM.  The  production  of  aluminum 
mated  at  157,196,940  francs  (debt  charge  25,-  in  the  United  States  in  1912  was  by  far  the 
012,056,  interior  27,370,169,  public  works,  20,-  Greatest  in  any  year  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
647,538,  posts  and  telegraphs  13,328,265,  extraor-  dustry.  There  were  produced  65,607,000  pounds, 
dinary  42,470,000).  compared  with  46,125,000  in  1911,  and  47,734,- 

Each  department  has  a  senator  and  two  depu-  000  in  1910.  The  total  production  since  the  be- 
ties  in  the  national  assembly,  which  has  sole  ginning  of  the  industry  in  1883  is  305,358,779 
legislative  authority  in  Algeria.  A  governor-  pounds.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  alu- 
general  represents  the  republic  and  administers  minum  in  1912  was  $1,347,621,  compared  with 
the  country  (1913,  M.  Lutaud).  their  value  in  1911  of  $1,158,603.    During  the 

ALOIN.  See  Crekistbt,  Indubtbial,  under  y«*r  the  Southern  Aluminum  Company,  with  a 
Paper.  capital  of  several  million  dollars,  was  organized 

ALIENS.     See  Immiobation.  ^^   *"   amalgamation   of   aluminum    producers 

AIiLEN,  Chables,  died  January  13,  1913.  "I  ^'•*"^^'  Switzerland,  and  the  United  Stat«». 
He  was  born  in  Greeifield;  Mass.,^  1827,  and  Jf^«  'S'Y«.Tmitnr^  ^""^A 

graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1847.    In  ^'^ J^  !f '  ,5? *L  !r,^**°^^  fJoll  «  «w     'fK""^ 
1850  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  ^*ff  r."?!?*'**? J^??!  !^o3^L^P  *5*«ri*  n-* 
law  in  Greenfield  until  1862,  and  after  that  in  fei^^P^^^^^  ^/  AlnXtm      r^^^^^^ 
Boston.     From   1861-67  he  was  reporter  of  de-  il^°l\"^"-  „    J^     •  ^^^u  -^T^^lr    S! 

cisions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Mas-  Amerca  secured  during  the  year  rights  in  North 
sachusette.  From  1867-72  he  was  attorney-gen-  2^,^^}^^^'"''^  Tennessee,  and  planned  the  de- 
eral  of  the  State;  in  1881  chairman  of  the  com-  IfJ^P"?"!  !  ^^ter-power  for  use  in  an  alumi- 
mission  to  revise  the  statutes  of  Massachusette ;  "^"t.?,^*?!!/^  ^  constructed  at  such  a  point 
in  the  following  year  appointed  chief  justice  *L7«  i«w  .,?^  ^^^  "*^'  ''"\''''  "'f^ 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  in  which  capacity  2."!^'^  l^J^?^  T^ll*-  ^®  /T]?^*"^  has  also 
he  served  until  1898.  He  wrote:  /wen^i  n^^de  additions  to  this  plant  at  Massena. 
Maaaachuaetta  Reporta  (1861-69) ;  Telegraph  ^^^S*''  ^^^^  completed,  will  be  one  of  the  larg- 
Caaea  (1873);  Notea  on  the  Bacon^Shakeapeare  ®!*  V^  *^«  "^P^^^'  A  recently  developed  branch 
n„^*/,v«    nono^  ®^  *"®  aluminum  industry  is  the  manufacture 

ATT nvfl      qL   r^^^^rm^    Tie^TTc^TAr  ®^  powdered  metal  known  to  the  trade  as  alumi- 

^T«IS\rfrT,?^T^        ^  Industrial.         num-bronze  powder,  and  used  extensively  as  a 

ALSACE-X^OBBAINE.  See  France,  Hta-  paint  pigment,  in  explosives,  in  lithographing. 
tory.;  and  Germany,  Htatory  {Zahem,  or  and  in  printing.  Aluminum  foil  has  largely 
Saveme,  Incident).  .  displaced  tin  ^oiy^fj^ig-ft^li^jftj^f^uch  as 
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cheese,  candies,  tobacco,  etc.    The  use  of  metal-       AXPANGABBITE.     See  Minebalogt. 

lie   aluminum   in   the   manufacture   of  cooking       AMrtfiBTA.     See  Zo5logt. 

utensils  and  other  articles  of  domestic  use  is       AMUNDSEN.      See    Polab   Reseabch    and 

being  extended  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  in  Explohation. 

previous    years.    Successful    experiments    have       AN^iMTA,    Miners'.     See   Hookwobk. 

been  made  in  bringing  aluminum   to  a  liquid       ANJESTHESIA.       Crile's     observations     on 

condition  so  that  it  may  be  spread,  when  cold,  the  behavior  of  animals  and  persons  under  anaes- 

over  any  dry  surface.    The  composition  is  ap-  thesia  and  the  relation  of  anesthesia  to  sur- 

plied  like  paint  with  a  brush,  and  looks  whe'n  gical  shock,  led  him  to  adopt  a  special  method 


spread  like  a  dull  silver  coating. 
See  also  Chemistbt,  Industrial. 

WOBLD^    PbODUCTION   OF    ALUMINUM 


of  preparing  patients  for  surgical  operation, 
and  for  selecting  an  anesthesia,  to  which  he  ap- 
plies the  term  "  anoci-association."  He  holds 
that  while  the  conscious  brain  is  asleep  the  sub- 


1910 

United    States 16.100 

Canada    S,500 

Germany  I 

Austria-Hungary  V 8.000 

Bwitxerland  | 

France    9.600 

England     6.000 

Italy    800 

Norway    900 

Total    43,800 


1911 

18.000 

2,300 

8.000 

10.090 

6.000 

800 

900 

46.000 


<As  reported  by  Metallgeaellschaft.  Frankfurt  a.  nnn«ninn«  rni^/ ;»   -  w   12a    -Z.  '"'^r  ""^^  "**"" 
mT,  in  Metric  Tons— 2204.62  pounds)  conscious  mind   is  alert  and   impressionable  to 

__^  painful  sensations;    that  is,  while  certain  cells 

of  the  brain   are   unconscious,   other   cells   are 

1912    wide  awake  and  endeavoring  to  escape  the  in- 

^I'aoo  J""^*®*  incident  to  the  surgical  procedure.    This 

■••^  belief  is  based  on  the  observation  that  changes 

12,000   in  the  pulse,  respiration,  and  blood-pressure  ac- 

12  000  ^^'"P*"^    every   attack    upon   the    tissues,    and 

7|600  '®*^*  *^  *^®  conclusion  that  these  changes  rep- 

'gOO  resent    an    effort    to   escape    from    injury.    He 

^»600  compares  this  condition  with  that  which  would 

«1 100  ^^^^   i^  *  patient  were  operated   upon  while 

^_^  under    the   influence   of   curare,    when    the   pa- 

'  ~"^  tient,  while  not  able  to  move  or  utter  a  sound, 

AKATEISy  Louis.  An  American  sculptor  would  be  perfectly  conscious  and  alive  to  pain 
and  designer^  died  March  18,  1913.  Born  in  sensations.  It  has  been  shown  that  animals 
Turin,  Italy,  in  1855,  graduated  from  the  Turin  subjected  to  injury,  while  under  the  influence 
Institute  of  Technology  in  1880,  he  studied  in  of  curare  and  morphine,  succumb  to  shock  much 
Paris  and  Milan,  removing  in  1883  to  New  York  more  readily  than  they  do  under  ether.  The 
City,  where  he  remained  until  1802,  when  he  object,  then,  of  the  surgeon  should  be  to  spare 
was  appointed  head  of  the  department  o.f  fine  the  patient  from  psychic  as  well  as  physical 
arts  at  (George  Washington  University.  Here  shock  and  to  disconnect  temporarily  the  brain 
he  remained  until  1809.  Among  his  best-known  from  the  field  of  operation,  in  all  parts  of  the 
works  are  the  bronze  doors  on  the  west  main  body  there  are  innumerable  nerve  receptors, 
entrance  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  Some  of  these  have  the  function  of  protecting 
busts  of  President  Arthur,  James  G.  Blaine,  the  body  against  harmful  or  nocuous  contacts, 
and  Andrew  Carnegie.  These   are   called   "nociceptors,"   and   they  are 

AMENf  Hablan  Page.  An  American  edu-  found  most  abundantly  in  those  parts  of  the 
cator,  died  November  9,  1913.  He  was  born  at  body  which  in  the  course  of  evolution  have  been 
Sinking  Spring,  O.,  in  1853,  and  graduated  from  subjected  to  injury;  as,  for  example,  the  hands 
Harvard  University  in  1879.  After  teaching  in  and  feet.  In  the  protected  parts  of  the  body 
several  academies  until  1895,  he  was  appointed  there  are  few  nociceptors,  and  in  the  brain, 
principal  and  professor  of  Latin  at  Phillips  which  has  always  been  protected  by  the  skull, 
Exeter  Academv.  He  was  prominent  among  none  are  found.  That  is,  the  brain  possesses  no 
the  educators  of  the  country,  and  received  the  pain  sense.  Injury  of  an  area  having  nocicep- 
degree  of  A.  M.  from  Williams  College  in  1886,  tors  leads  to  an  exhausting  discharge  of  nervous 
and  Litt.  D.  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1911.  energy.  But  equally  exhausting  discharges  of 
AHEBICA  CT7F  CHALLENGE.  See  energy  may  be  produced  through  the  special 
Yachtino.  senses,  such  as  hearing  or  seeing  a  dangerous 

AMEBICAN  A8S0CLA.TI0NS  AND  SO-  enemy.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  stimu- 
CIETIES.  For  any  organization  whose  official  'V®  ^*  always  through  the  awakening  of  assdcia- 
title  begins  with  the  word  American,  see  dis-  tive  memory.  Harmful  or  nocuous  associations 
tinctive  title.  ^f®  called  noci-associations,  and  when  an  opera- 

AMEBIGAN  8XJOAB  BEFININO  COM-  ^^^^  ]^  ^  carried  out  that  all  harmful  or  noci- 
PANY      See  Tbuots  associations  are  eliminated,  this  state  is  termed 

'AMEBICAN    TELEPHONE     COMPANY.  0?^^!?,^"° ♦'**•''?"  *°?    n  "  *¥««***«  T>^^^ 
RoTtwoJ^  xxixixi^xLwxix.     w  Crile  aims  to  induce  at  all  surgical  operations. 

^iSwr^*-.,  m^r^^^r,^  r</%<ir« A  vno-      o  ^^®  Diethod  is  briefly  as  follows.    The  patient 

AMEMCAN  TOBACCO   COMPANY.     See  jg  brought  into  the  best  possible  mental  attitude 

Ifl-  toward   the   operation.    Where  possible   a   pre- 

AMHEBST  COLLEGE.     An  institution  for  liminary   injection    of  morphia   combined   with 

higher   education,   founded    in   Amherst,   Mass.,  scopolamine  is  given,  and   the  management  of 

in  1821.     The  students  enrolled  in  all  depart-  the  patient  up  to  the  point  of  the  general  anses- 

ments  in  the  autumn  of  1013  numbered  425;  the  thesia  is  in  the  hands  of  nurses,  orderlies  and 

faculty  numbered  50.    There  were  no  noteworthy  physicians  who  are,  in  Crile's  phrase,  "  humani- 

changes    in   the    faculty   during   the   year    and  tarian    psychologists."    For     short     operations 

no   nota2)le    benefactions    were    received^     The  and  in  fact  whenever  possible,  nitrous  oxide  is 

productive   funds   amount   to  about   $2,670,000,  used  for  general  anaesthesia.    While  under  the 

and  the  annual  income  to  about  $23o,000.    The  anaBsthetic  the  brain  is  entirely  sundered  from 

library   contains   about    105,000   volumes.     The  the  field  of  operation  by  local  anaesthesia,  in- 

preaident  is  Alexander  Meiklejohn.  duced  by  infiltration  with  a  solution  of  novo-   ^1^ 

AMMONIA.     See  Febtilizebs.  cain.    The  utmost  gentleness  and  accuracy   Wii  ^^ 
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handling  the  tissues  is  observed.  Finally,  at 
the  end  of  the  operation,  an  injection  of  quinine 
and  urea  hydrochloride  is  given,  so  as  to  cut 
off  the  zone  of  operation  from  conununicatlon 
with  the  brain,  thereby  eliminating  postopera- 
tive pain.  By  using  the  above  technic  Crile 
claims  to  attain  a  practically  shockless  opera- 
tion. 

Spinal  An^ebthesia.  In  spite  of  the  occa- 
sional ill  results  of  this  method  of  aniesthesia 
a  great  many  operations  have  been  done^  es- 
pecially by  European  surgeons.  Bedeschi  used 
stovain  in  924  cases,  in  2  of  which  there  waa 
serious  collapse,  although  the  patients  did  not 
die.  In  10  per  cent,  there  was  urinary,  and  in 
30  per  cent,  fecal  incontinence;  2  cases  suffered 
severe  paralysis  of  the  legs,  which  persisted  for 
months.  These  untoward  results  led  to  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  spinal  method  at  Ravenna, 
where  Bedeschi  performs  his  operations.  Helm 
reported  1419  cases  by  the  spinal  method,  in- 
cluding 105  cases  of  entire  failure  to  produce 
anaesthesia.  The  after-effects  were  as  follows: 
In  20  per  cent,  there  was  headache,  30  per  cent, 
fever,  in  6  strong  young  men  meningitis  oc- 
curred, with  one  fatality.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-four  patients  had  suffered  subsequently 
from  persistent  headache,  paresthesia  and  neu- 
ralgia in  the  legs,  and  in  one  case  symptoms 
resembling  locomotor  ataxia.  All  finally  re- 
covered. The  tendency  among  American  sur- 
geons was  to  avoid  this  form  of  anesthesia  ex- 
cept  in  carefully   selected  cases. 

Local  Anesthesia.  Lundgren  induced  local 
anesthesia  by  sataphoresis,  sending  into  the  tis- 
sues a  solution  of  cocain  and  adrenalin  by  means 
of  a  continued  electric  current  at  a  tension  of 
110  volts.  Complete  local  amesthesia  was  thus 
produced  in  ten  minutes  and  lasted  about  six- 
teen minutes,  when  employing  one  milliampere 
of  current;  with  two  milliamperes  ansesthesia 
was  induced  in  five  minutes  and  lasted  eighteen 
minutes,  and  with  two  milliamperes  used  for  ten 
minutes  the  anesthesia  was  lengthened  to 
twenty-seven  minutes.  Various  other  combina- 
tions of  time  and  strength  of  solution  were  ex- 
perimented with,  all  going  to  show  that  anesthe- 
sia could  be  controlled  both  as  to  completeness 
and  duration  by  the  strength  of  the  current, 
its  length  of  application,  and  the  strength  of 
the  novocain  solution. 

ANAPHYLAXIS.      6ee   Diphthzsia. 

ANABCHIST8.     See  Socialisk. 

ANABGHY.     See  Socialisk. 

ANTABCTIC  EZPLOBATION.  See  Polab 
Exploration. 

ANELIDA.     See  ZodLOOT. 

ANQLO-AHEBICAN  ABBITBATION.  See 
Abbitbation,  Intebnational. 

ANQLO-AHEBICAN  EXPOSITION.  See 
Expositions. 

ANGOLA.  A  Portuguese  colony  in  western 
Africa.  Estimated  area,  nearly  500,000  sq.  miles; 
estimated  population,  4,200,000.  Capital,  St. 
Paul  de  Loanda.  The  imports  in  1910  were  val- 
ued at  6,022,294  milreis  (5,674,861  milreis  in 
1909);  exports,  3,311,863  (3,485,085);  transit, 
326,349  (326,349).  Vessels  entered  in  the  1910 
trade,  479  (1741  in  1909),  of  941,000  tons  (1,006- 
000).  The  budget  for  1910-11  showed  revenue 
2,321,373  milreis,  and  expenditure  3,171,373. 
Railways  in  operation  (1912),  1036  kilometers. 
The  railway  from  Lobito  to  Benguella  on  the 
southwest  coast  of  Africa  was  completed  during 
the  year  to  323  miles  from  Lobito.    Telegraph 


lines,  4236  kms.;  stations,  119;  post  offices,  481. 
A  governor-general  administers  the  colony — N. 
de  Mattos  in  1913. 

ANUflAL     DISEASES.      See     Vetebinabt 

SCIENCX. 

ANKYLOSTOMIASIS.       See     Hookwobm 

DiSEASS. 

ANNAH.  A  French  protectorate  on  the 
China  Sea;  a  part  of  French  Indo-China  (q.v.). 
It  lies  south  of  Tongking  and  extends  as  far  as 
Cochin-China,  between  the  coast  and  a  parallel 
chain  of  mountains — a  length  of  about  1200 
kilometers.  It  has  fertile,  well-watered  plaina 
and  a  hot  moist  climate.  Tropical  fruits» 
sugar  cane,  cotton,  indigo,  rice  (near  the  coast), 
and  cinnamon  thrive;  the  mountains  bear  for- 
ests of  teak  and  ebony,  and  enclose  hoards  of 
coal,  iron,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  zinc, 
etc.  All  Annamese  provinces  produce  silk  of  a 
superior  quality.  The  trade  is  included  with 
that  of  French  Indo-China.  The  single  route 
of  communication  is  the  Mekong,  roads  properly 
BO-called  being  unknown.  A  railway  (103  kilo- 
meters) connects  Hu^  with  Tourane,  with  an  ex- 
tension to  (^uang-tri.  A  line  from  Saigonto 
Nha-trang  is  under  construction.  I>uy-Tan 
(born  1899,  succeeded  1907)  is  the  native  king 
and  nominally  administers  the  country  under  a 
council  of  regency.  The  French  resident  in 
1913  was  J.  F.  Charles.  The  local  budget  bal- 
anced for  1912  at  3,250,462  piasters.  _ 
^'ANNIVEBSABIES.  See  Abbitbation  ~  In- 
tebnational; and  Expositions. 

ANTHBACITE  COAL.     See  Coal. 

ANTHBAX.     See  Sebuk  Thxbaft. 

ANTHBOFOLOGY.  Antiquity  qf  Kan 
AND  Physical  Anthbopology.  The  remarkable 
find  made  in  December,  1912,  by  Dawson  near 
Piltdown,  Sussex,  aroused  considerable  discus- 
sion. Its  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  differs 
both  from  the  >^eandertalers  and  Pithecanthro- 
pua,  so  that  Dr.  Smith  Woodward  goes  so  far 
as  to  assign  it  not  only  to  a  new  species,  but 
even  to  a  new  genus,  Eoanthropus  datoaoni.  The 
remains  consist  of  part  of  the  left  side  of  the 
skull  and  part  of  the  right  side  of  the  lower 
jaw,  with  two  molars,  to  which  there  has  re- 
cently been  added  a  canine  tooth  discovered  by 
Father  Teilhard.  Dr.  Woodward  estimates  the 
brain-capacity  at  about  1070  ccm.,  and  believes 
the  individual  to  have  been  of  female  sex.  There 
is  a  striking  incongruity  between  the  jaw  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  skull.  The  forehead  is 
much  higher  than  in  the  Neandertal  finds,  and 
brow-ridges  are  but  weakly  developed,  so  that 
from  these  points  of  view  the  find  is  distinc- 
tively human.  On  the  other  hand,  the  symphy- 
sis of  the  jaw  is  characterized  by  a  little  piece 
of  bone  absent  from  the  Neandertal  and  Heidel- 
berg mandibles,  but  shared  by  the  chimpanzee. 
Thus,  while  the  upper  parts  of  the  find  are  quite 
human,  the  jaw  seems  more  primitive  than  any 
jaw  hitherto  found  containing  human  teeth. 
Woodward's  interpretations  have  been  contested 
by  Professor  Keith,  who  assumes  a  much  higher 
cranial  capacity  and  in  general  combats  the 
primitiveness  of  the  skull.  The  Sussex  remains 
are  probably  contemporaneous  with  the  unworn 
paleolithic  implements  of  Chellean  type  in  the 
same  deposit,  which  fixes  their  age  as  Early 
Pleistocene, 

A  good  and  up-to-date  popular  account  of  the 
antiquity  of  man,  embodying  even  so  recent  a 
find  as  the  Sussex  skull,  was  given  by  Buttel- 
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Reepen  in  Man  and  his  Forerunners  (translated  fluenced  by  Heredity  and  Environment" 
by  A.  G.  Xhacker,  London,  1913).  A  fuller  de-  (Amerioan  Anihropologiat,  vol.  15,  p.  163  ff.), 
scription  of  the  Sussex  Und  was  given  by  Pro*  Boas  and  Miss  H.  M.  Boas,  examine  Livi's  data 
feasor  MacCurdy  in  the  American  Anthropolo'  on  the  cephalic  index  found  in  different  parts 
gist,  1913,  pp.  248-256.  One  of  the  most  com-  of  Italy  and  find  that  "  the  observations  of  the 
prehensive  and  valuable  of  recent  works  on  city-born  population  necessitates  the  assump- 
early  man  was  published  by  Professor  Hugo  tion  of  a  direct  influence  of  city  life  on  the 
Obermaier  under  the  title  Der  Menaoh  der  Vor-  cephalic  type." 
eeit.  Written  by  a  devout  Catholic,  it  gave  ex- 
ceptionally conservative  estimates  of  the  periods  ETHifOLOGT 
of  cultural  development;  nevertheless,  the  mini- 
mum figure  of  50,000  years  is  given  for  the  time  Thbobetical  Work.  In  ethnology,  theoreti- 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  paleo-  cal  discussion  continued  to  centre  in  a  relative 
lithic  man,  and  the  age  of  the  Heidelberg  jaw  evaluation  of  the  three  principles  that  purport 
is  set  at  twice  that  figure.  to  explain  similarities  in  distinct  tribes, — ^the 
Prof.  Eugen  Fischer  attacked  the  important  psychic  unity  of  mankind,  historical  contact, 
problem  of  miscegenation  in  a  work  on  Die  Re-  and  convergence.  The  last-named  concept  was 
hohother  BaatanU  und  das  Basiardierungsprolh  borrowed  from  biological  literature  by  Thileniua 
lent  heim  Menschen,  of  which  he  himself  sum-  and  von  Luschan,  and  first  clearly  defined  by 
marizes  the  most  important  results  in  Die  Ehrenreich.  When  two  phenomena  originally 
Naturwissenschaften,  1913,  p.  1007  et  seq.  The  different  become  similar  or  identical,  they  il- 
inter-marriages  of  Boers  and  Hottentots  studied  lustrate  the  process  labeled  *' convergence." 
by  Fischer  indicate  Mendelian  inheritance  of  Graebner  denied  (1910)  that  any  similarities 
racial  traits.  He  finds  no  prepotency  of  racial  could  be  proved  to  have  resulted  by  this  or  any 
types  as  such,  but  only  of  single  traits.  In  other  process  of  independent  development,  and 
point  of  eye  and  hair  color  "dark"  is  domi-  explained  all  similarities  by  historical  contact, 
nant  and  in  hair  form  "frizzly"  predominates  Lowie  (1912)  assailed  this  position,  showing^ 
over  "  straight,"  but  the  high  narrow  European  that  many  of  the  similarities  thus  explained 
nose  causes  a  recession  of  the  low,  broad  Hot-  by  Graebner  were  superficial  analogies,  not  gen- 
tentot  organ.  Skulls  do  not  tend  to  produce  uine  homologies,  erroneously  classified  together, 
an  intermediate  form,  in  which  point  Fischer's  mainly  through  ignorance  of  their  psychological 
results  confirm  Boas's.  It  is  the  very  fact  of  setting.  On  the  other  hand,  Lowie  expressed 
Mendelian  inheritance  that  is  required,  in  Fisch-  extreme  skepticism  as  to  whether  genuine  re- 
ef's opinion,  to  prove  that  given  traits  are  semblances  have  ever  developed  by  convergence, 
genuinely  racial  characteristics,  otherwise  they  Laufer  indorses  the  psychological  point  of  view 
might  be  assumed  to  be  effects  of  environment,  advocated  by  Boas,  Ix)wie,  and  other  of  Graeb- 
Fischer  further  approaches  the  problem  of  the  ner's  critics,  and  accepts  Lowie's  definition  of 
unity  of  the  human  species.  In  favor  of  unity  convergence,  for  which  process  he  furnishes  a 
two  arguments  are  adduced.  First,  since  Men-  striking  illustration  in  Dokumente  der  indischen 
delian  inheritance  occurs  in  man,  the  human  Kunst  (Leipzig,  1913).  In  China  painting  de- 
races  are  probably  as  closely  related  as  the  ani-  veloped  in  close  connection  with  calligraphy, 
mal  and  plant  varieties  of  which  the  investi-  As  writing  was  originally  nothing  but  a  series 
gation  established  Mendel's  rules,  that  is  to  of  ornaments  that  were  interpreted  as  symbols, 
say,  the  races  of  man  represent  but  a  single  we  may  therefore  say  that  in  China  painting 
species.  Secondly,  the  Hottentot-European  originated  from  decorative  art.  In  ancient  In- 
breeds  display  for  many  generations  an  un-  dia  no  such  course  of  development  existed,  for 
limited  degree  of  fertility.  no  system  of  ornamental  penmanship  existed 
In  two  articles,  "  Changes  in  the  Bodily  there.  Here  physiognon^ic  symbol*  gave  the 
Form  of  Descendants  of  Immigrants"  {Ameri-  principal  impulse  to  the  development  of  art. 
can  Anthropologist,  vol.  14,  p.  530  ff.)  and  Thus  the  development  of  painting  in  China  and 
"  Veranderungen  der  KOrperform  der  Nachkom-  India  has  not  followed  the  same  course.  There 
men  von  Einwanderern  in  Amerika"  {Zeitsch-  have  been  two  distinct  lines  of  development  ter- 
rift  fur  Ethnologie,  1913,  p.  1  ff.).  Professor  minating  at  points  similar  in  appearance  and 
Boas  answers  criticisms  advanced  against  his  grouped  togetner  under  the  caption  "  painting." 
recent  investigations.  He  shows  that  the  num-  Goldenweiser  attempted  to  supplement  Lowie's 
ber  of  cases  measured  and  the  statistical  treat-  treatment  in  an  article  on  "The  Principle  of 
ment  of  the  series  establish  most  of  the  changes  Limited  Possibilities  in  the  Development  of  Cul- 
as  real.  A  slight  instability  of  types  under  ture"  [Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  1913, 
a  new  environment  thus  jesults  beyond  ques-  pp.  259-290).  This  author  defined  as  genuine 
tion.  Boas  admits  his  inability  to  interpret  the  convergence  "  the  independent  development  of 
observed  phenomena,  but  is  able  to  refute  cer-  psychologically  similar  cultural  traits  from  dis- 
tain  explanations  advanced  by  others.  More  similar  or  less  similar  sources,  in  two  or  more 
particularly  he  contends  that  natural  selection  cultural  complexes."  He  argued  that  both  the 
,  does  not  account  for  the  changes  noted,  for  objective  and  the  psychic  aspects  of  culture  are 
otherwise  we  should  have  to  assume  most  com-  limited  in  number,  thus  leading  the  true  con- 
plex  relations  between  mortality  and  bodily  vergence.  Thus,  social  divisions  regulate  mar- 
form.  It  is  possible  that  the  change  from  a  riage,  figure  as  ceremonial  units,  etc.,  and  often 
rural  to  an  urban  mode  of  life  was  a  determin-  in  quite  different  cultures  the  same  individual 
ing  condition,  but  this  is  not  yet  demonstrated,  functions  occur  in  connection  with  the  same 
and  even  if  it  were  the  character  of  the  influence  kind  of  social  divisions.  Goldenweiser  con- 
of  urban  and  of  rural  life  is  as  yet  unknown,  tended  that  true  convergence  is  of  frequent  oc- 
In  short,  the  fact  of  a  certain  degree  of  racial  currence  and  that  to  assume  its  existence  in- 
plasticity  (as  opposed  to  permanence)  remains,  volves  fewer  hypothetical  elements  than  to  as- 
but  remains  as  yet  unexplained.  In  a  later  ar-  sume  parallel  development;  indeed,  parallelisnw 
tide,  "The  Head  Forms  of  the  Italians  as  In-  itself  involves   convergence.    Howeveroljfi^^C 
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not  claim  that  the  principle  of  convergence  grouped  into  two  moieties,  which  may  have  been 
by  itself  adequately  accounts  for  the  psychology  associated  with  war  and  peace  and  always 
of  the  process  involved,  being  in  this  regard  on  formed  the  line  of  cleavage  in  ball  games.  Dis> 
a  level  with  diffusion  and  parallelism.  tinct  from  this  dual  division  is  the  division  of 

America.  Lowie  and  Wissler  have  continued  most  tribes  into  exogamous  clans,  several  of 
their  studies  of  the  military  societies  of  the  which  are  again  linked  together  in  social  units 
Plains  area.  In  his  Sooietiea  of  the  Craw,  of  a  higher  order  than  may  be  called  **  phra- 
Hidatsa  and  Mandan  Indinns  Lowie  points  out  tries/'  to  which  the  exogamous  rule  generally 
that  the  Crow  societies  in  question  are  purely  extends.  Over  and  above  all  these  divisions  is 
secular  clubs,  two  of  which  engaged  in  active  a  tribal  grouping  of  clans  in  two  moieties,  which 
rivalry  both  in  war  and  love,  and  most  of  appear  in  practice  games.  There  are  thus  at 
which  were  alternately  called  upon  to  exercise  least  four  distinct  modes  of  grouping  among 
police  duties.  Unlike  other  tribes,  the  Crow  the  Creek:  The  clans,  phra tries,  and  moieties 
did  not  exact  an  initiation  fee  in  any  of  the  within  any  one  tribe  of  the  confederacy,  and 
clubs.  The  predominant  idea  was  rather  that  a  the  dual  division  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  league, 
dead  member  should  be  replaced  by  a  relative,  M.  R.  Harrington's  "A  Preliminary  Sketch 
who  ordinarily  instead  of  paying  a  fee  received  of  Len&pe  Culture"  {American  Anthropologist, 
gifts  to  make  him  join.  The  Crow  societies  vol.  15,  p.  208  ff.)  refutes  a  widespread  notion 
were  not  graded  in  any  way  and  normally  that  the  three  large  subdivisions  of  the  Lenftpe 
membership  was  for  life.  Among  the  Hidatsa  were  merely  geographical  in  character.  They 
and  Mandan,  oddly  enough,  there  is  much  cor-  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  totemic 
respondence  in  detail  with  the  Crow  conditions,  phratries  subdivided  into  many  clans  bearing 
but  a  complete  difference  of  principle.  En-  nicknames.  The  clans  were  strictly  exogamous, 
trance  into  a  society  is  not  an  individual  affair,  but  it  is  not  certein  whether  this  rule  ever  ap- 
but  occurs  in  groups;   the  novices  are  obliged  plied  to  the  phratries. 

to  purchase  their  way  by  a  heavy  payment,  both  Considerable  interest  has  developed  in  the 
collective  and  individual;  and  the  societies  are  study  of  kinship  terms.  Starting  from  John 
graded  in  rank,  younger  groups  buying  member-  P.  Harrington's  list  of  Tewa  terms,  Sapir  points 
ship  in  the  higher  societies  from  older  groups,  out  (American  Anthropologist,  vol.  15,  p.  132  ff.) 
Though  objectively  the  societies  thus  come  to  that  the  use  of  reciprocal  terms,  that  is,  of  the 
represent  age-grades,  the  fundamental  idea  of  same  term  by  both  members  of  a  pair  of  related 
the  system  is  that  of  purchase,  for  whenever  for  persons,  is  shared  by  the  Tewa  and  the  linguist!- 
some  abnormal  cause  a  man  did  not  buy  a  new  cally  unrelated  Shoshonean  tribes.  This  sug- 
society  he  kept  his  membership  in  the  old  one  gests  that  systems  of  kinship  terms  may  be 
indefinitely  regardless  of  age,  while  a  man  correlated  with  definite  geographical  areas.  On 
might  also  nold  membership  through  purchase  the  psychological  side  of  the  problem  Golden- 
in  several  societies  at  the  same  time.  The  weiser  advances  the  theory  {ibid.,  p.  288  ff.) 
Blackfoot  scheme,  as  described  in  Wissler's  8o-  that  where  a  term  is  applied  both  to  relatives 
deties  and  Dance  Aaaociationa  of  the  Blackfoot  by  blood  and  their  fellow-clansfolk  the  meaning 
Indians,  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Hidatea.  of  the  word  was  originally  limited  to  the  blood- 
There  were  no  definite  age  requirements  for  any  relatives  and  secondarily  extended  to  include 
one  organization,  but  there  was  a  conventional  the  others.  Among  the  archieological  publica- 
order  for  passing  from  one  to  another,  the  tions  of  the  year  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Fewkes' 
change  teking  place  every  fourth  year.  Natur-  "Casa  Grande,  Arizona"  (28th  Annual  Report 
ally  the  Blackfoot  apply  their  general  pro-  Bureau  American  Ethnology). 
cedure  of  ceremonial  tranfser  to  the  acquisition  Indian  linguistics  continue  to  be  cultivated 
of  membership  privileges,  the  regalia  of  the  with  assiduity  by  an  increasing  number  of 
societies  corresponding  to  medicme  bundles,  scholars.  Professor  Uhlenbeck  contributes 
Most  interesting  is  the  native  theory  that  the  serially  notes  on  the  morphology  of  Blackfoot, 
societies  were  graded  in  point  of  their  historical  and  Dr.  Josselin  de  Jong  has  published  a  coUec- 
antiquity  among  the  Blackfoot,  the  more  re-  tion  of  Ojibwa  texte,  while  Dr.  Michelson  (28th 
cently  introduced  organizations  having  been  Annual  Report  Bureau  American  Ethnology) 
added  to  the  bottom  of  the  series.  offers  a  "  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Linguistic 

Dr.  Spinden  has  published  A  Study  of  Maya  Classification  of  Algonquian  Tribes."  The 
Art,  Its  Subject-Matter  and  Historical  De-  Franciscan  Fathers  of  St.  Michaels  have  issued 
velopment.  His  most  important  contribution  A  Vocabulary  of  the  Navaho  Language. 
lies  in  the  determination  of  the  chronological  Through  the  efforts  of  the  International  School 
sequence  of  the  Maya  monuments  and  a  concord-  of  Archaeology  at  Mexico  City  order  is  brought 
ance  with  Christian  chronology.  Spinden  re-  into  the  classification  of  Mexican  languages,  as 
jects  the  suggestion  of  any  ethnic  connection  be-  shown  by  Mechling's  "  The  Indian  Linguistic 
tween  Central  America  and  the  Old  World  based  Stocks  of  Oaxaco.  Mexico"  (American  Anthrop- 
on  supposed  similarities  of  culture.  He  also  ologist,  vol.  14,  p.  642  et  seq:).  For  South 
finds  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  for  America  Professor  Chamberlain  has  attempted 
connecting  the  pyramids  of  Central  America  a  similar  survey  of  "Linguistic  Stocks  of  South 
with  those  of  South  America  and  the  Mississippi  American  Indians,  with  Distribution  Map  " 
Valley.  (American  Anthropologist,  vol.  15,  p.  236  ff.). 

In  "A  Foreword  on  the  Social  Organization  Oceania.  Father  Schmidt  (Anthropos,  1012, 
of  the  Creek  Indians"  (American  Anthropolo-  1913)  has  continued  his  studies  of  Austra- 
gist,  vol.  14,  p.  593  ff.)  Dr.  Swanton  sum-  Han  languages  and  brought  out  the  important 
marized  some  of  his  important  investigations  fact  that  these  are  not  so  homogenous  as  had 
among  the  southeastern  tribes  of  the  United  formerly  been  supposed  and  can  no  longer  bo 
States.  The  Creek  confederacy  was  built  up  of  grouped  together  in  a  single  stock.  Homoge- 
several  tribes,  the  majority  of  which  speak  neity  prevails  only  over  the  very  much  larger 
Muskhegean  languages.  Irrespective  of  Ian-  southern  half  of  Australia,  where  all  languages 
guage,  the  towns  occupied  by  the  tribes  were  are   united   by   resemblances   of  grammar    and 
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vocabulary.  From  the  tribes  speaking  South 
Australian  tongues  there  are  sharply  separated 
the  natives  occupying  the  territory  beginning 
at  Roebuck  Bay  in  the  west,  extending  along 
the  19th  and  20th  degree  south  latitude  east- 
ward, and  terminating  at  Cape  Flattery  on  the 
east;  only  in  the  centre  the  North  Australian 
group  passes  far  to  the  south  (28th  degree 
south  latitude),  including  the  well-known 
Arunta  (Aranda)  tribe.  The  North  Australian 
languages  are  again  divided  into  two  or  three 
distinct  groups,  one  of  which  exhibits  some 
similarity  with  the  Papuan  dialects  of  New 
Guinea.  Father  Schmidt  draws  an  interesting 
comparison  between  his  linguistic  results  and 
the  sociological  studies  of  Graebner.  Most 
students  had  assumed  that  in  Australia  totem- 
ism  and  the  dual  division  of  tribes  were  geneti- 
cally related  phenomena,  the  current  theory  be- 
ing that  the  two  classes  had  become  segmented 
into  four,  and  sometimes  eight,  classes,  by 
further  subdivision  of  which  there  developed 
the  totem  groups.  Graebner,  on  the  contrary, 
maintained  that  totemism  and  the  two-class 
system  are  distinct  phenomena  of  which  totem- 
ism with  paternal  aescent  was  the  earlier  to 
develop  in  Oceania;  that  later  a  two-class  sys- 
tem with  maternal  descent  entered  the  area 
previously  occupied  by  totemism  pure  and  sim- 
ple; and  that  finally,  through  combination  of 
the  two  systems,  there  resulted  the  phenomena 
of  totemism  associated  with  maternal  descent, 
of  totemic  divisions  grouped  in  matrimonial 
classes,  and  of  four-class  and  eight-class  sys- 
tems. Father  Schmidt  finds  that  the  linguistic 
data  furnish  a  curious  confirmation  of  this  so- 
ciological theory.  The  tribes  with  totemic 
groups  speak  languages  quite  distinct  from 
those  of  tribes  with  Uie  two-class  system,  and 
the  purely  totemic  tribes  speak  older  languages 
and  have  been  driven  into  marginal  positions. 
It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  these 
sociological  parallels  with  Father  Schmidt's 
doubtless  important  linguistic  results  have  not 
yet  been  tested  and  accepted  by  other  scholars. 
A  noteworthy  paper  by  A.  R.  Brown  entitled 
** Three  Tribes  of  Western  Australia"  {Journal 
Royal  Anthropological  Institute,  vol.  xliii) 
tends  to  revolutionize  our  conceptions  of  Aus- 
tralian marriage  regulations.  These  were  com- 
monly believed  to  depend  primarily  on  bars  to 
marriage  imposed  by  the  clan,  class,  and  moiety 
systems  regardless  of  actual  relationship.  Ac- 
cording to  Brown  the  fundamental  fact  is  that 
a  man  may  marry  only  a  woman  bearing  to 
him  a  certain  relation  of  consanguinity,  the 
class  rule  being  only  a  special  application  of 
this  principle.  Actual  blood  relationship,  in- 
stead of  being  ignored  by  the  Australians,  is  of 
greater .  importance  in  their  social  life  than  in 
ours.  The  kinship  system  constitutes  a  system 
of  reciprocal  duties  and  rights,  an  individual 
owing  the  same  duties  to  all  the  persons  to 
whom  he  applies  the  same  term.  Nevertheless, 
a  difference  exists  between  relatives  called  by 
the  same  term:  though  a  man  owes  certain  du- 
ties to  his  father,  his  father's  brothers,  and  even 
distant  cousins  of  his  father,  there  is  a  clearly 
felt  difference  in  his  attitude  toward  these  sev- 
,  eral  kinsmen,— -contrary  to  a  theory  long  cur- 
rent in  anthropological  circles. 

Thumwald  has  published  two  volumes  of  his 
FoTBchungen  auf  den  Salomo  Inseln  und  dem 
Bismarch-Archipely  dealing  mainly  witji  the 
mythology,    songs,    and    social    organization    of 


the  German  Solomon  Islands.  His  remarks  on 
the  chief's  status  and  on  marriage  regulationa 
are  especially  noteworthy.  There  are  three 
grades  of  chiefs.  Those  of  the  lowest  order 
merely  have  the  right  to  erect  a  town-hall, 
e^uip  it  with  drums,  and  use  it  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  festivals.  Chiefs  of  the  second  grade 
have  among  their  subordinates  members  of 
other  families  than  their  own,  as  well  as  cap- 
tives whose  position  resembles  that  of  serfs. 
The  highest  chiefs  have  the  right  of  exiling  un- 
desirable tribesmen,  but  their  power  is  not  ab- 
solute; they  are  simply  foremost  among  their 
peers  and  do  not  exercise  judicial  functiona. 
Marriage  is  not  permitted  between  members  of 
the  same  clan,  but  breach  of  this  custom,  though 
regarded  as  incest,  is  punished  only  by  ostra- 
cism, condign  punishment  being  left  to  the  an- 
cestral spirits.  The  clans  bear  the  names  of 
birds.  Husband  and  wife  respect  each  othei^s 
birds,  both  of  which  are  tabooed  to  them. 

Africa.  A  sensational  theory  was  outlined 
by  Frobenius  in  a  semi-popular  work  entitled 
Und  Afrika  eprach,  Archeological  field  research 
in  Yorubaland  led  this  writer  to  the  discovery 
of  a  highlv  developed  glass  industry,  indicating 
that  the  glass  beads  found  in  such  quantities  in 
the  Dark  Continent  may  in  large  measure  have 
been  manufactured  on  the  spot  instead  of  being 
imported  from  elsewhere,  as  has  been  commonly 
assumed.  Equally  noteworthy  finds  are  at- 
tempts at  portraiture  in  terra  cotta  and  a  mon- 
olith of  triangular  section  said  to  have  served 
as  a  chronometer  regulating  the  period  of  cer- 
tain sacred  observances.  Frobenius  believed 
that  the  present  inhabitants  of  Yorubaland  are 
much  inferior  in  cultural  status  to  their  prede- 
cessors on  Yoruba  soil;  and  as  he  finds  no  evi- 
dence of  a  gradual  evolution  toward  the  hish- 
water  mark  of  the  ancient  culture,  he  concludes 
that  the  old  Yoruba  culture  was  an  importa- 
tion from  the  outside  world.  Here  the  most 
original  part  of  Frobenius's  view  sets  in.  Re- 
garding the  present  system  of  divination,  with 
relevant  cosmological  notions,  as  a  remnant  of 
the  old  culture,  he  discovers  a  far-reaching  sim- 
ilarity between  these  customs  and  the  corre- 
sponding practices  of  the  ancient  Etruscans.  To 
this  resemblance  others  are  added,  such  as  meth- 
ods of  burial  and  especially  the  type  of  Yoruba 
architecture  with  impluvium  courtyards  on  the 
Roman  style,  so  that  historical  contact  with  an- 
cient Etruria  seems  established.  The  next  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  various  elements  of  Etrus- 
can culture  reached  Yorubaland  by  an  overland 
route  or  by  way  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and 
the  western  sea  route.  Frobenius  decides  in 
favor  of  the  latter  alternative  because  interme- 
diate stages  are  lacking  in  the  Sahara  and 
Sudan.  This  view  he  supports  by  documentary 
evidence  that  indicates,  in  his  interpretation, 
often-repeated  voyages  by  the  Etruscans  along 
the  west  coast  of  Africa.  If  corroborated  by 
future  research,  Frobenius's  theory  will  doubt- 
less form  a  landmark  in  the  study  of  African 
culture  history. 

Some  current  misconceptions  are  dispelled  in 
volume  i.  of  Tessmann's  Die  Pangioe.  This  group 
of  tribes  occupies  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  be- 
tween the  1**  south  latitude  and  5**  north  lati- 
tude, the  best-known  tribes  being  the  Yaunde 
in  the  German  Kamerun  and  the  Fan(g)  of 
French  Equatorial  Africa,  while  Tessmann's 
original  researches  deal  largely  with  the  inte^Tp 
mediate  population  in  Spanisn  Guinea.     Tesif*^^ 
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mann  points  out  that  the  Pangwe  are  quite  die-  Asia.  Fay-Cooper  Cole  has  described  The 
tinct  from  the  Mpongwe  with  whom  they  have  Wild  Triheg  of  Davao  District,  Mindanao,  with 
been  confused.  He  finds  that  the  view  broached  special  reference  to  the  Bagobo,  who  live  on  the 
by  Du  Chaillu  as  to  the  excessive  cannibalism  west  coast  of  Davao  Gulf,  and  the  Mandaya 
of  the  Pangwe,  which  has  been  uncritically  cop-  whose  territory  extends  east  of  the  gulf.  Phys- 
ied  by  others,  rests  on  the  flimsiest  evidence,  ically,  there  is  great  variation  within  each  of 
In  the  north  cannibalism  seems  to  be  wholly  the  tribes  dealt  with,  which  is  in  part  due  to 
lacking;  the  central  Fang  devour  the  flesh  of  intermarriage  of  the  Malays  with  the  aborigi- 
enemies  only,  and  that  in  exceptional  instances  nal  Negrito  pepulation,  of  which  the  influence 
as  an  act  of  revenge,  while  the  southern  Pangwe  becomes  more  and  more  obvious  toward  the  in- 
practise  anthropophagy  somewhat  more  fre-  terior.  Everything  considered,  while  the  indi- 
queutly,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  Trilles's  vidual  variation  within  any  one  tribe  is  very 
theory  that  the  Pangwe  have  migrated  to  their  great,  there  is  no  fundamental  difference  be- 
present  home  from  the  Bahr-el-Gazal  district,  is  tween  any  two  of  the  groups  taken  as  units, 
neither  rejected  nor  adopted  by  Tessmann,  who  In  addition  to  this  somatic  unity  there  is  cor- 
himself,  however,  believes  in  a  migration  from  responding  dialectic  similarity  and  even  greater 
the  northeast.  From  this  point  of  view  it  ap-  cultural  homogeneity,  though  local  develop- 
pears  improbable  that  European  influence  ments  in  particular  directions  have  taken  place, 
reached  the  Pangwe  prior  to  the  last  decades  of  Thus,  the  Bagobo  have  specialized  in  beadwork 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  accordingly,  their  so  as  to  excel  all  other  natives  of  the  archipel- 
cross-bow,  in  Tessmann's  opinion,  is  not  a  copy  ago  in  this  form  of  art.  Some  of  Mr.  Cole's 
of  European  models,  but  an  original  combina-  observations  are  of  considerable  comparative 
tion  of  the  native  spear  and  bow  type.  value  and  overthrow  erroneous  beliefs  concern- 

For  a  number  of  valuable  publications  we  are  ing  the  Davao  District  natives.     Head-hunting 
indebted   to   the   British   colonial  officials.     Of  for   the   sake   of   the   trophy    is   not  practised 
these,  Mr.  R.  Sutherland  Battray  has  published  throughout   the    region,    the    skull   being    kept 
an  extensive  collection  of  Hausa  Folk-Lore,  Cua-  only  long  enough  to  prove  the  murder.     Canni- 
tome.  Proverbs.     As  the  Hausa  scribes  gener-  balism  does  not  occur  except  that  warriors  eat 
ally  employ  not  only  Arabic  script  but  even  the  the  livers  and  hearts  of  brave  men  in  order  to 
Arabic  language  to  preserve  their  national  rec-  acquire  their  valor.     There  is  no  justification 
ords,  Rattray  adopted  the  novel  method  of  hav-  whatsoever  for  the  statement  that  part  of  the 
ing    a    scribe  translate   the  manuscripts   from  natives  of  the  district  are  white.    With  regard 
Arabic  into  the  Hausa  dialect  oV  Kano  or  So-   to  the  iron  technique.  Cole  holds  that  the  art 
koto,  and  himself  transliterated  and  translated  is  an  ancient  one  throughout  the  archipelago, 
into    English.       In    this   connection    may   also  its  disuse  in  some  localities  being  due  to  vari- 
be   mentioned   the  Anthropological    Report    on  ous  reasons,  such  as  lack  of  material.    In  this 
the  IbO'Speaking  Peoples  of  Higeria  by  N.  W.  connection   the   fact   that  the   process  used   in 
Thomas,    government    anthropologist.     Another  northern  Luzon  is  very  similar  to  that  of  south- 
British    official,    P.    Amoury    Talbot,    has   pub-  em  Mindanao  is  of  interest, 
lished  important  data  on  the  Ekoi  of  Southern       Drs.  Chas.  Hose  and  Wm.  McDougall    have 
Nigeria  in  his  book  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Bush,  brought  out  a  monumental  treatise  on  The  Pa- 
which  ably  supplements  Mansfield's  account  of  gan  Tribes  of  Borneo.     Under  this  head    they 
those  Ekoi   residing  in  German  territory.     In  consider  the  natives  unaffected   by   Mohamme- 
particular  it  sheds  light  on  the  development  of  dan  influence,  whom  they  group  in  six  stocks, — 
secret  societies  and  clubs  that  is  characteristic  the  Sea  Dayaks   (or  Ibans),  Kayans,  Kenyahs, 
of  West  Africa.     The  most  important  of  these  Klemantans,  Muruts,  Punans.    Though  there  is 
organizations    among    the    Ekoi    is    the    Egbo  very   great    diversity   of    language    in    Borneo, 
(leopard  Club),  which  has  been  influenced  con-  these  peoples  conform,  on  the  whole,  to  a  single 
siderably  by  the  practices  of  the  Efik  tribe  of  physical    type.     All   are  of  moderate    height; 
Calabar.    Even   the   smallest  Ekoi   village   has  have    nearly  black  or   very  dark   brown   hair, 
its  Egbo  shed,  and  the  chief  of  the  club  is  by  which  is  generally  lank  though  sometimes  wavy 
far   the   most   influential  man   of  the  locality,  or  curly;   and  their  skin  color  ranges  from  a 
There  are  no  less  than  seven  grades,  entrance  medium  brown  to  a  very  pale  cafi-au-lait  hardly 
into  some  of  which  is  very  expensive.     In  for-  deeper    than    the    color    of    cream.     Mongolian 
mer  times,   the  non-initiated    who    approached  traits  appear  commonly,  though  in  varying  de- 
the  secret  celebrations  of  the  club  were  promptly  grees.    Culturally  the  Punans  stand  lowest,  dif- 
executed.     Politically  and  judicially,  the  Egbo  fering  from  all  the  rest  in  their  nomadic  life 
was    well-nigh    all-powerful;    the    property    of  and  non-agricultural  mode  of  subsistence.   They 
those  who  owed  debts  to  members  was  merci-  construct    rude   shelters    of    sticks    and    leaves, 
lessly  conflscated  and,  if  necessary,  the  debtors  hunt  with  blow-pipes,  and  gather  the  wild  fruits 
were  enslaved.     But  important  as  is  the  Egbo,   of  the  jungle.     While  skilled  in  basketry,  mat- 
it  is  only  one  of  a  very  great  number  of  organi-  ting,   and   the   preparation   of   blow-pipes,   they 
zations.     Some   of   these   have   developed   from  obtain  most  of  their  other  manufactured  arti- 
age-classes,  for  the  men  and  women  respectively  cles  through  barter  with  the  other  populations, 
who  are  born  within  two  or  three  years  of  one  These  occupy  villages  along  the  river  banks  and 
another    form    distinct    age-classes    which    hold  depend  for   sustenance  mainly   on   the   cultiva- 
foasts  and  form  self-governing  bodies.     Several   tion  of  rice.     In  addition  they  breed  pigs  and 
of  the  clubs  carefully  guard  their  secrets  from  fowls,  hunt,  and  fish.   The  political  organization 
women;   thus,  no  woman  is  allowed  to  see  the  is  loose,  except  that  a  chief  of  powerful  person- 
bull-roarers  employed  by  some  of  the  organiza-  ality  may  rise  to  ascendancy.     Socially,   there 
tions,  and  the  art  of  stilt-walking  is  also  con-  is  a  division  into  an  upper,  middle,  and  lower 
cealed  from  the  female  sex.    On  the  other  hand,  class,  the  last-mentioned  being  composed  of  cap- 
the  women  have  a  very  sacred  society  of  their  tives  in  war  and  their  descendants.    There  is  a 
own,  during  some  of  whose  performances  men  strong     tendency     against    marrying     outside 
must  keep  out  of  sight.  one's  caste,  but  beyond  this  there  is  no  restric- 
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tion  in  the  choice  of  m  wife  beyond  blood  rela-  tionM  from  hia  Leiiera  and  Wriiingff  was  pub- 

tionship.    That  is  to  say,  there  are  no  clan  di-  lished  and  was  well  received.    For  more  than 

visions,    but  marriage   with   a   sister,   nephew,  twenty  years,  beginning  in    1881,  he  was  mu- 

niece,  uncle,  or  aunt  is  regarded  as  incest,  and  sical  critic  of  the  Boston  Tran9cript.    He  was 

first-cousin  marriage  is  disapproved.  editor  of  the  Cyclopcedia  of  Musio  and  Musi- 

Societies,  Meetimgs.    The  Bureau  of  Amer-  oiana.    Among    his    other    published    writings 

ican   Ethnology    issued    its   Twenty-eighth    An-  are:      Muaiciana    and    MuMto    Lovers,    By    the 

nual    Report    embodying    researches    by    Drs.  Way,  and  The  Opera,  Past  and  Preeent. 

Fewkes  and  Michelson  and  a  bulletin  contain-  ANTWEBP,    Pour    or.      See    Docks    and 

ing  the  concluding  section  of  Miss  Densmore's  Habbobs. 

study  of  Chippewa  music.  Dr.  Michelson  and  APPALACHIAN  POBESTBT  BE8EBVE. 
Dr.  Swanton  were  continuing  their  investiga-  See  Fobestbt. 
tions  of  Algonkian  languages  and  Muskhogean  APPLES.  See  HoBncuLTUBS. 
ethnology  respectively.  The  Peabody  Museum  APXTLLfLN  AQXTEDUCT.  See  Aqueducts. 
(Cambridge,  Mass.)i  equipped  an  archaeological  AQTJEDUCTB.  The  year  1013  witnessed  the 
expedition  to  Guatemala  under  the  leadership  opening  of  the  Los  Angeles  aqueduct  and  the 
of  Messrs.  Merwin  and  Bishop.  The  American  advance  towards  completion  of  the  great  Cat- 
Museum  of  Natural  History  continued  to  sup-  «kill  aqueduct  for  the  city  of  New  York, 
port  the  researches  of  its  staff  among  the  Plains  Progress  on  both  of  these  great  engineering 
tribes  (Drs.  Wissler  and  Lowie)  and  the  Wood-  enterprises  has  been  described  in  previous 
land  Indians  (Mr.  Skinner);  Dr.  Goddard  vis-  igBues  of  the  Yeab  Book. 
ited  the  Northern  Athapascans  of  the  Peace  Los  Angeles  Aqueduct.  On  November  6, 
River  country;  Dr.  Spinden  resumed  work  among  1913^  there  was  dedicated  the  Los  Angeles 
the  Rio  Grande  Pueblos,  while  Mr.  Nelson  com-  aqueduct,  one  of  the  largest  and  boldest  en- 
pleted  his  archaeological  reconnoissance  of  the  gineering  developments  ever  constructed  for  a 
same  region  and  assisted  in  the  exploration  of  municipal  water  supply.  This  project,  which 
a  cave  near  Puente  Viesgo,  Spam.  Under  the  involved  the  construction  of  over  200  miles 
auspices  of  the  ^^««*«»\  ^"^S^..?  v  5*?*^^  of  conduits,  tunnels,  pipes,  and  canals,  cross- 
Dr.  Sapir  went  to  the  Nootka  of  British  Colum-  ;„  ^^^^^^8  and  mountains,  was  built  almost 
bia;  Dr.  Mason  visited  the  Athapascans  north  entirely  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
of  Lake  Athabaska;  and  Dr.  Goldenweiser  re-  ^ity  of  Los  Angeles,  being  in  charge  of  Wil- 
Bumed  his  investigation  of  Iroquois  sociology,  ^^m  Mulholland,  chief  engineer,  assisted  by 
The  American  Anthropological  Asspciation  met  j.  b.  Lippincott.  With  the  exception  of  nine 
inNew  York  with  the  American  Folk.Ix)re  So-  ^ije.  of  construction  of  the  Soith  Antelope 
^^^%^^Sa        a         \i           /    .*!,    T>    u  ^  division,  two  short  steel  siphons  in  the  Jaw- 

t^^^^     *^f,P"?'^*'"'^^  (with   Barbuda  ^^^  division,  and  the  commissary  and  medical 

and  Redonda)    of  the  Leeward  Islands    (q.v.).  departments,    which   were   under    contract,    the 

The   land    is   fertile,   low-lying,   and   forestless.  ^,^^^    ^„   ^^^^    j,     ^^^     .^        J  ^Ythin   the      . 

Sugarcane,    cotton     and    pineapples    are    culti-  ^otal  appropriation  of  $24,500,000,  voted  as  a 

vated  on  about  62,414  acres,  but  cultivation  has  ^^^  iiile/ In  addition   the  project  was  car- 

"^^  "^l^^^JI^:  ::^'^  ;i\io'^  «^Sft  trt^st  nrble^'mon^um^n^ 
KLe^o^tltir^  ?nt^^.^"^rL"de^^^^^^^^^   ^'j^^flt  Z:^'S''t.  the  citv  265  000 
nal,  for  calendar  years)    and  finance    (for   fis-   oOO^ISni^f  L«L    ll^^^^     i*^  265,000^ 
cal  years,   statistic^s  for\he  presidency  follow:   ',^^  Si^^^.^lA^^^        ^a^r^trThet 

rigation    of    135,000    acres   of    land    near    the 

1908-9     1909-10     1910-11     1911-12    city  and  for  the  future  development  of  120,000 

Imports    £176.587    £189.496    £170,038    «1J1»;|}  horse  power  maximum  electric  enerffv.    The  in- 

^^^.  •:::::  'lU^Z     nSiil      11:JIS     «l  *»^  ^,^^  new  aqueduct  l.  sltuag'd  35  mile. 
Expenditures..     49,964       49,204       68,496       68,662   above    the    mouth    of    the    Owens    River    at    a 

Shlpplngr* 722,862      643,966      644.706      679,048  height  of  3812  feet  above  sea  level,   but  some 

— -— — — ' — -— 60  miles  north  of  the   intake  a  reservoir   has 

•Tonnage  entered  and  cleared.  been  built  at  Long  Valley  to  control   the  flow 

Chistoms  revenue  (1911-12),  £31,250.  Public  of  the  Owens  River  and  the  tributary  ex- 
debt,  £123,700.  Antigua  is  under  the  adminis-  trpmes  at  times  of  excessive  discharge  so  that 
tration  of  the  governor  of  the  colony.  The  cap-  the  elevation  of  the  maximum  water  surface 
ital  is  St.  John.    See  Leeward  Islands.  is   6810    feet.    The   reservoir    is   formed    by    a 

AKTI-KILITABISM.     See  Socialish,  pas-  dam  160  feet  high  and  520  feet  in  length,  with 

Sim.         a  capacity  of  340,980  acre  feet  and  a  surface 

ANTI- VIVISECTION.  See  Vivisection.  area  of  8686  acres.  The  capacity  of  the  res- 
APTHOBPy  William  Foster.  An  Ameri-  ervoir  is  sufficient  to  furnish  a  continuous 
can  musical  critic  and  author,  died  February  flow  through  the  aqueduct  for  427  days. 
20,  1913.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1848.  Further  down  the  valley,  six  miles  above  the 
Most  of  his  youth  was  spent  abroad.  He  intake,  is  the  Tinemaha  reservoir  formed  by 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1869,  and  a  dam  40  feet  in  height,  having  a  capacitv  of 
afterwards  taught  harmony,  first  in  Ryan'sT  127,325  acre  feet  and  a  surface  area  of  7074 
National  College  of  Music  and  later  in  the  acres.  From  the  intake  the  aqueduct  for  its 
New  England  Conservatory.  He  was  beat  24  miles  takes  the  form  of  an  unlined  canal 
known,  however,  as  a  musical  critic.  For  five  with  an  average  depth  of  10  feet,  a  bottom 
years  he  conducted  the  musical  department  width  of  38  feet,  a  top  width  of  62  feet  and  a 
of  the  Atlaniio  Monthly,  Two  years  later,  in  capacity  of  801  sec.  feet.  This  construction  ^ 
1879,    his    first    book,    Hector    Berlioz:    Seleo-  was   effected   by    three   el€ctrJfjj^^g^^B5^l^^j[g 
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At  the  Alabama  foot  hills,  where  the  aque-  work  on  the  Catskill  aqueduct  at  the  end  of 
duct  passes  along  the  mountain  side  and  1913  was  substantially  as  follows:  The  OliTe 
passes  Owens  Lake,  the  canal  is  concrete  Bridge  dam  of  the  Ashokan  reservoir  was 
lined,  30  feet  in  width,  12  feet  deep,  and  ex-  nearly  completed,  but  somewhat  over  a  year 
tends  a  distance  of  38  miles  to  the  Haiwee  would  be  required  to  clean  up  that  reservoir, 
reservoir.  This  reservoir  has  a  surface  area  although  during  the  year  water  had  stayed 
of  2100  acres  and  a  capacity  of  63,800  acre-  in  it  up  to  a  height  of  540  feet  above  sea 
feet,  being  seven  miles  long  and  from  one-half  level,  as  compared  with  an  elevation  of  590 
to  one  mile  in  width.  The  reservoir  site  had  feet  for  a  full  water  level  in  the  west  basin, 
at  its  centre  a  summit,  so  that  it  was  found  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  standing  at 
necessary  to  divide  the  reservoir  and  con-  a  height  of  510  feet.  From  the  Catskill  res- 
struct  two  dams.  Its  capacity  is  sufficient  ervoir  to  the  Croton  aqueduct  the  92  miles  of 
to  furnish  a  continuous  Eow  of  water  for  aqueduct  proper  was  practically  completed  and 
80  days.  The  next  section  consists  of  about  the  conduit  could  be  made  available  if  needed 
13  miles  of  covered  conduit,  formed  of  reinforced  any  time  to  carry  water  by  gravity  into  the 
concrete  with  the  interior  plastered  to  secure  Croton  reservoir,  although  the  end  of  1915, 
the  best  conditions  of  flow.  or  early  in  1916,  was  the  date  fixed  for  deliv- 

The  Little  Lake  seoticoi  involves  a  small  ering  water  to  the  city  through  the  city  pres- 
amount  of  covered  conduit,  6.73  miles  of  tun-  sure  tunnels. 

nel  and  a  siphon  .272  in  length,  and  next  As  showing  the  extent  of  the  completion  of 
comes  the  Grape  Vine  section  where  there  are  the  aqueduct  from  the  Ashokan  reservoir  to 
7.941  miles  of  covered  conduit,  5.731  miles  of  the  New  York  City  line,  where  the  city  aque- 
tunnel,  and  1.360  miles  of  siphon.  The  Free-  duct  tunnel  begins,  the  following  figures 
man  section  is  mostly  covered  conduit  amount-  of  December  31,  1913,  regarding  the  progress, 
ing  to  18.7  miles,  while  the  next  section,  which  may  be  given:  Cut-and-cover  arch,  total* 
passes  through  the  Jaw  Bone  Canyon,  is  7.283  286,336  lineal  feet;  completed,  286,005  lineal 
miles  of  covered  conduit,  12.336  miles  of  tun-  feet;  grade-tunnel  arch,  total,  71,939  lineal 
nel  and  the  remarkable  Jaw  Bone  siphon  of  feet;  completed,  70,906  lineal  feet;  pressure- 
2.589  miles  in  length.  Across  the  Mojave  tunnel  arch,  total,  92,740  lineal  feet;  corn- 
Desert  a  covered  conduit  28  miles  in  length  is  pleted  92,740  lineal  feet;  steel-pipe  siphons, 
employed,  while  in  the  next,  or  Antelope  sec-  total,  33,066  lineal  feet;  completed,  33,066 
tion,  there  is  covered  conduit  to  the  extent  of  lineal  feet.  A  summary  of  these  results  shows 
19.759  miles,  tunnel  amounting  to  3.723  miles  that  of  a  total  of  484,144  lineal  feet  of  aque- 
and  siphon  construction  totaling  4.719  miles,  duct  between  the  limits  named  (which  does 
The  Elizabeth  section,  which  includes  the  not  include  the  city  tunnel),  482,718  lineal 
Fairmont    reservoir    and    the   Elizabeth    tunnel  feet  had  been  finished. 

5.09  miles  in  length,  the  longest  tunnel  of  the  As  regards  the  reservoirs,  the  Hillview  res- 
project,  and  a  power  waterway  of  9.645  miles,  ervoir  was  about  three-quarters  done  and  its 
leads  to  the  final,  or  Saugus  section,  which  completion  was  expected  by  the  end  of  1915, 
includes  2.170  miles  of  covered  conduit,  8.990  while  the  Kensico  reservoir,  where  was  being 
miles  of  tunnel,  3.040  miles  of  siphon  and  the  constructed  the  vast  Kensico  dam  (see  Dams), 
dry  canyon  reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  1325  was  about  40  per  cent,  completed,  and  it  was 
acre  feet  to  regulate  the  fluctuating  flow  expected  that  a  portion  of  its  storage  capacity 
through  the  power  plant.  It  is  formed  by  a  could  be  used  by  1915,  although  the  entire 
hydraulic  fill  dam  528  feet  in  length  and  61  project  could  not  be  completed  for  some  five 
feet  high.  years    later.    The    Silver    Lake    reservoir    on 

The  Ferando  reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  Staten  Island  was  contracted  for  within  the 
23,000  acre  feet  is  about  one  mile  below  the  year,  and  tnere  remained  to  be  contracted  for 
south  portal  of  the  last  tunnel  which  marks  the  aqueduct  under  the  Narrows,  the  pipe  line 
the  end  of  the  aqueduct  proper  and  was  formed  on  Staten  Island,  and  a  section  of  steel  pipe  in 
by  a  hydraulic  fill  dam  which  was  nearing  Brooklyn.  These  were  to  be  advertised  and 
completion  at  the  end  of  the  year  1913.  The  contracts  awarded  in  1914. 
completion  of  the  Los  Angeles  aqueduct  came  The  city  tunnel  which  is  intended  to  dis- 
as  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  water  facil-  tribute  the  water  from  the  Catskill  aqueduct 
ities  of  the  city  which,  during  the  summer  of  from  the  Hillview  reservoir  near  the  Yonkera, 
1913,  were  taxed  to  their  utmost.  The  new  N.  Y.,  line,  18  miles  in  length,  was  practically 
system  provides  both  for  adequate  water  for  completed  at  the  end  of  the  year  so  that  the 
domestic  use  as  well  as  for  irrigation  and  110  miles  of  the  aqueduct  from  the  Ashokan 
power,  so  that  the  future  of  the  city  is  amply  dam  in  the  Catskill  Mountains  to  the  terminal 
assured  in  this  respeot  for  many  years  to  in  Brooklyn,  were  finished.  This  tunnel  passes 
come.  ^  from    the    Hillview    reservoir    under    the    Bor- 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  class! fica-  ough  of  the  Bronx,  the  Harlem  River,  Manhattan 
tion  of  work  on  the  Los  Angeles  aqueduct.  Borough,  the  East  River,  to  terminal  shafts  in 
^  the  Borough  of  Kings. 

Classification  Milea       Contracts  were  let  in  June,   1911,  the  work 

Unllned   canal  23.726  ^®^°&   divided   into   four    contract   sections,   the 

Lined   canal    ...*.*!.'.*.'.*.*.'.'.*.'.'*.'.'.*.'.*.'.'.'.'.*.'.'...'  87.054  contracts  and  their  amounts  being  as  follows: 

Covered    conduit    97.641   Contract   63,   diameter   of  tunnel,    15   feet,   dis- 

l/Sj^^^l    ;•  }|?g|  tance,      4      miles,     $3,709,372.       Contract     65. 

Flumes    ...V.'.V.V.V.V.'.'.V.'.'.V.V.* .'.'.*.'.'.'.' .'.'...*    0.165  diameter   of   tunnel.    15   feet   and    14   feet,   dis- 

Halwee  by-pass    2.001   tance,    6.4    miles,    $5,590,225.     Contract   66,   di- 

?n«Ir''lnn;;i;*  ««;i' wpt'i;,:^^^^^ HIk  ameter  of  tunnel,  14  feet  and  13  feet,  distance, 

Power  tunnels  and  waterway 9.84S   ^^    ^.^^^     $4,512,605.     Contract    67,    diameter 

of  tunnel,  12  feet  gn^j^|  ^^i^^j^js^g,^^ miles. 


Catskill    Aqueduct.    The    status    of    the  $5,727,435, 
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One  of  the  aqueduct  tunnels  in  the  Langat  division.  Open  concrete  lined  ditch  above  Haiv«/ee  Reservoir. 
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The  headings  of  the  Catskill  aqueduct  tun-  between  nations  were  settled  peaceably  hy  the 
nel  under  East  River,  New  York  City,  met  on  disputants  themselves  than  had  been  previ- 
September  27.  The  meeting  of  the  headings  ously  attempted  in  a  similar  period.  These 
of  this  important  section  occurred  about  750  twelve  months  were  ones  of  political  turmoil, 
feet  below  the  river  level  and  the  alignment  Correspondingly  more  emphasis  has  been  laid 
met  within  0.17  feet  and  the  stationing  within  upon  pacific  settlement,  with  the  reduction  of 
0.03  feet.  Of  the  17^  miles  aqueduct  from  emphasis  on  arbitration  itself.  The  methods 
the  Hill  View  reservoir  near  Yonkers  to  At-  of  pacific  settlement  are:  Negotiation,  good 
lantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  there  remained  but  offices,  mediation,  friendly  composition,  in- 
little  to  be  excavated  at  the  end  of  the  year  quiry  by  commission  and  arbitration,  which 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  last  headings  latter  will  more  and  more  be  synonymous  with, 
between  shafts  Nos.  8  and  0,  in  the  upper  part  or  succeeded  by,  judicial  settlement.  Negotia- 
of  Manhattan  Island,  would  meet  early  in  the  tion  is,  of  course,  constantly  taking  place  and 
following  January.  The  city,  or  distribution  is  so  generally  considered  a  normal  method 
tunnel  of  the  Catskill  aqueduct  was  planned  that  no  review  of  its  accomplishments  is  neces- 
in  the  fall  of  1900,  and  was  reported  upon  by  sary,  for  it  takes  care  of  all  international  dif- 
Messrs.  Clemens  Herschel,  Francis  L.  Pruyn^  ferences  not  referred  to  the  other  methods  and 
and  J.  Edmund  Woodman,  on  May  14,  1910.  not  resulting  in  war.  Good  offices  and  media- 
The  scheme  was  authorized  by  the  board  of  tion  have  been  employed  by  the  United  States 
estimate  and  apportionment  of  New  York  City  in  Mexico  and  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
in  July,  1910,  and  was  approved  by  the  State   in  the  Balkan  affairs. 

water  supply  commission  in  October.  The  Organizations  like  the  World  Peace  Founda- 
contracts  were  let  and  work  begun  early  in  tion  regard  the  development  of  the  commis- 
1011.  The  pressure  tunnel  under  the  city,  as  sion  of  inquiry,  which  Secretary  Bryan  has 
well  as  other  features  of  the  Catskill  aque-  used  in  his  peace  plan,  as  a  great  advance 
duct,  was  unprecedented  in  city  water-supply  toward  assured  peaceful  relations  between  na- 
distribution  systems  and  its  completion  tions.  The  commission  of  inquiry  is  designed 
promptly  and  according  to  the  engineers  plans  to  determine  facts  about  which  the  nations  are 
and  estimates,  was  considered  a  notable  engi-  in  doubt.  While  arbitration  involves  an 
neering  achievement.  award    deciding    one    disputant   to    be    in    the 

The  Afulian  Aqxteduct.  An  important  wrong,  the  commission  of  inquiry  confines  it- 
project  in  Italy,  the  Apulian  aqueduct,  was  self  to  finding  facts,  leaving  the  settlement  of 
making  substantial  progress  during  the  year,  the  affair  to  the  disputants  themselves.  In 
Twenty-four  and  two- tenths  miles  were  added  the  Wilson-Bryan  peace  plan  this  method, 
to  the  length  of  the  main  canal,  of  which  6.6  based  on  the  facts  that  a  dispute  is  a  misun- 
miles  were  in  tunnel.  Progress  was  also  made  derstanding  and  that  where  all  facts  are  known 
on  the  Foggia,  Lecce,  and  Ban  branches,  and  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding,  has  been 
the  total  work  for  1913  was  estimated  at  about  applied  to  reducing  the  likelihood  of  war. 
61  miles.  The  tunneling  had  been  prosecuted  The  plan  simply  provides  that  the  contracting 
under  considerable  difficulty  due  to  the  infil-  parties  agree  not  to  declare  war  before  a  com- 
tration  of  water  and  this  led  to  a  delay  in  mission  of  inquiry  has  reported  on  the  facts 
both  the  long  Apennine  tunnel  and  in  the  in  dispute.  It  is  obvious  that  the  plan  has 
Monaco  tunnel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  much  to  commend  it;  for  few  wars  will  be  de- 
Ginestra  tunnel,  which  passes  in  part  through  clared  after  time  has  been  allowed  for  passions 
a  volcanic  formation  encountered  emanations  to  cool  and  for  the  issues  to  be  estimated  at 
of  sulphurous  hydrogen,  but  the  work  was  well  their   true  value. 

advanced  and  but  6.10  of  a  mile  remained  out  President  Wilson's  recommendations  are  to 
of  a  total  distance  of  60  miles.  See  Dams,  and  the  effect  that:  "The  parties  agree  that  all  ques- 
Ibeigation.  tions  of  whatever  character  and  nature,  in  dis- 

ATtAUJA,    See  Tobket.  pute  between  them,  shall,  when  diplomatic  ef- 

ABBITBATIONy  IirrEBNATiONAL.  The  year  forts  fail,  be  submitted  for  investigation  and 
1013  was  a  quiet  one  in  respect  to  interna-  report  to  an  international  oonunission  (the 
tional  arbitration,  though  in  a  large  measure  composition  to  be  agreed  upon) ;  and  the  con- 
that  fact  is  due  to  arbitration  itself,  for  para-  tracting  parties  agree  not  to  declare  war  or 
doxical  though  it  may  seem  to  be,  the  more  begin  hostilities  until  such  investigation  is 
arbitration  is  developed  the  less  it  is  likely  made  and  report  submitted, 
to  be  used.  Arbitration  is  not  an  end  in  it-  "The  investigation  shall  be  conducted  as  a 
self,  but  a  means  to  an  end — the  pacific  settle-  matter  of  course  upon  the  initiative  of  the  com- 
ment of  international  disputes.  The  normal  mission,  without  the  formality  of  a  request 
method  of  adjusting  disputes  is  by  negotiation,  from  either  party;  the  report  shall  be  sub- 
through  the  usual  diplomatic  channels.  It^  is  mitted  within  a  time  to  be  agreed  upon  from 
only  when  negotiation  fails  that  arbitration  the  date  of  the  submission  of  the  dispute,  but 
is  resorted  to  as  a  secondary  method  to  bring  pendently  on  the  subject  matter  in  dispute  after 
about  peaceful  solution  of  a  question  that  the  parties  shall  reserve  the  right  to  act  inde- 
might  otherwise  result  in  war.  Arbitr<ation,  the  report  is  submitted.'' 
just  because  it  offers  an  additional  and  fair  In  a  supplementary  memorandum  filed  by 
method  of  settling  a  dispute,  is  a  logical  re-  the  Secretary  of  State  he  said: 
sort,  after  negotiations  have  failed;  and  the  "In  the  peace  plan  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
very  existence  of  the  additional  method  en-  dent  to  all  the  nations,  the  composition  of  the 
courages  negotiators  to  reach  equitable  solu-  International  commission  is  left  to  agreement 
tions  themselves.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  between  the  parties,  and  I  am  authorized  to 
even  among  nations  to  settle  difficulties  out  sugf^est  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  are 
of  court,  if  at  all  possible.  willing  to  enter   into   this   agreement: 

This  condition  has  been  especially  manifested       "1.    That   the   International    Commission    boT^ 
in  1913,  when  probably  more  difficult  questions   of  five  members,   to  be   composei^VaV^^^b^K'^^ 
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One  m€mber  from  €acli  of  the  contracting  Burreptitiously  taking  in  the  aeroplane  to  use 
countries,  to  be  chosen  by  the  government;  in  the  war.  The  French  government  com- 
one  member  to  be  chosen  by  each  of  the  con-  plained  of  the  seizure  as  a  violation  of  the  laws 
tracting  countries  from  some  other  country,  of  war  regarding  neutrals.  Italy  released  the 
and  the  fifth  member  of  the  commission  to  be  ships  and  asked  for  the  reference  of  the  ques- 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  'governments,  the  com-  tion  to  the  Hague  Court,  to  which  the  French 
mission  to  be  appointed  as  soon  as  convenient  government  agreed.  The  arbitrators  have  sua- 
after  the  making  of  the  treaty,  vacancies  to  be  tained  the  French  contention  and  agreed  that 
filled    according    to    the    original    appointment.  Italy   should  pay  $400  as  damages.    The   case 

"  2.  The  time  also  is  to  be  agreed  upon,  and  it  of  no  great  importance  in  itself,  bears  witness 
is  suggested  that  that  time  be  one  year.  If  to  the  steady  power  of  the  Hague  Court  in 
a  year  is  considered  too  long  or  too  short,  this  keeping  before  the  world  that  there  is  a  civil- 
government  will  consider  either  a  greater  or  a  ized  and  rational  way  of  disposing  of  contro- 
less   period.    '  versies,  now  officially  recognizea  by  the  family 

"3.  This  government  is  prepared  to  consider  of  nations,  which  makes  war  henceforth  with- 
the  question  of  maintaining  the  status  quo  as  out  excuse,  a  fact  which  is  emphasized  when 
to  military  and  naval  preparation  during  the  one  recalls  that  the  case  of  one  tf  the  two  ves- 
period  of  investigation,  if  the  contracting  na-  sels  (the  Manouha)  was  almost  the  exact 
tion  desires  to  include  this,  and  this  govern-  counterpart  of  the  Trent  affair  of  our  Civil 
ment  suggests  tentatively  that  the  parties  agree  War.  The  one  became  world-famoas  as  a 
that  there  shall  be  no  change  in  the  military  crisis  between  friendly  nations;  but  the  other, 
and  naval  programme  during  this  period  of  with  arbitration  to  solve  it,  is  practically  un- 
investigation  unless  danger  to  one  of  the  con-  known  and  involved  not  even  a  momentary 
tracting  parties  from  a  third  power  compels  leeling  of  ill  will  between  friendly  nations, 
a  change  in  said  programme,  in  which  case  the  The  seizures  ceased  to  be  matters  of  public 
party  feeling  itself  menaced  by  a  third  power,  comment  before  the  steamers  in  question  com- 
shall  confidently  communicate  the  matter  in  pleted  their  trips  to  Tunis  and  back, 
writing  to  the  other  contracting  party  and  it  On  January  25,  1912,  the  Tavignano,  another 
shall  thereupon  be  released  from  the  obligation  French  vessel,  was  held  up  by  the  Italians  under 
not  to  change  its  military  or  naval  programme,  uncertain  circumstances  of  fact,  and  two 
and  this  release  will  at  the  same  time  operate  Tunisian  native  vessels  were  fired  upon, 
as  a  release  of  the  other  contracting  party.  Diplomatic  discussion  immediately  brought 
This  protects  each  party  from  the  other  in  out  misunderstanding  as  to  fact,  and  under 
ordinary  cases,  and  yet  provides  freedom  of  the  terms  of  the  Hague  Convention  a  commis- 
action   in  emergencies.  si  on    of    inquiry    was    appointed.    Tt    rendered 

"All  of  these  suggestions,  however,  are  pre-  its  report  on  July  23,  1912.  It  indicated 
sented  for  consideration,  and  not  with  the  in-  clearly  that  questions  of  law  must  be  settled 
tention  of  imposing  any  fixed  conditions.  The  before  damages  could  be  fixed.  So  it  was 
principle  of  investigation  being  accepted,  the  agreed  by  a  compromia  of  November  8,  1912,  to 
details  are  matters  for  conference  and  consid-  refer  these  two  affairs  to  the  Hague  Court  for 
eration."  decision  on  the  law  and  damages.    They  were 

The  principles  of  this  peace  proposal  have  scheduled  to  be  considered  as  the  third  and 
been  accepted  by  21  out  ot  the  39  countries  fourth  parts  of  the  Franco-Italian  case.  But 
addressed,  and  actual  peace  treaties  thereon  after  the  Carthage  and  Manouha  cases  were  de> 
were  signed  up  to  December  31,  1913,  by  seven  cided  the  two  governments  talked  over  these 
countries:  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Dominican  other  cases  and  settled  them  out  of  court. 
Republic.  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Panama,  and  (See  Intebnational  Year  Book  for  1912.) 
the  Netherlands.  At  that  date  active  negotia-  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Co- 
tions  were  under  way  with  Portugal  and  Den-  lumbia  University,  and  an  active  member  of 
mark.  the  Carnegie  Peace  Foundation,  as  late  as  No- 

The  nations,  in  order  of  their  acceptance  of  vember  27,  pointed  out  there  is  no  visible  evi> 
the  principles  involved,  are:  Italy,  Great  dence  that  any  government  or  any  responsible 
Britain,  France,  Brazil,  Sweden,  Norway,  statesman  is  taking  any  interest  in  the*  pre- 
Russia,  Peru,  Austria,  Netherlands,  Bolivia,  parations  for  the  Third  Hague  Conference 
Germany,  Argentina,  China,  Dominican  Repub-  which  should  be  called  to  meet  in  1915.  The 
lie,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  express  recommendations  of  the  Secona  Hague 
and  Denmark.  Conference  as  to  how  this  work  of  preparation 

The  Hague  Court  arbitrators  selected  to  set-  should  be  undertaken  have  not,  so  far  as  is 
tie  the  controversy  between  France  and  Italy,  known,  been  followed.  "It  therefore  becomes," 
because  of  the  seizure  by  Italian  warships  dur-  he  declared  at  that  time,  "a  very  practical  and 
ing  the  war  in  Tripoli  of  two  French  steamers  a  very  pressing  question  whether  those  who  be- 
plying  between  Marseilles  and  Tunis,  announced  lieve  in  improved  international  relations  and 
their  decision  early  in  May,  the  case  having  are  working  to  bring  them  about  propose  to  let 
been  argued  on  March  31.  The  members  of  the  Third  Hague  Conference  go  by  default  or 
the  court  chosen  for  arbitration  were  Prof,  meet  in  pursuance  of  a  belated  invitation  with 
Louis  Renault  of  France,  Prof.  Guido  Fusinato  out  a  carefully  prepared  and  well  thought  out 
of   the   Italian   State   Council,   Prof,   de   Taube  programme." 

of  the  Russian  State  Council,  Dr.  Kriege,  The  World  Peace  Foundation  said  at  the  same 
legal  adviser  of  the  German  minister  of  time  if  the  Third  Hague  Conference  is  to  meet 
foreign  affairs,  and  Hjalmar  Hammarskold,  in  1915,  the  international  committee  to  pre- 
governor  of  the  Province  of  Upsala  in  Sweden,  pare  its  programme  should  already  be  in  ex- 
The  two  steamers  were  seized  because  they  had  istence.  National  committees  in  no  way  take 
on  board  an  aeroplane  and  members  of  the  the  place  of  such  a  committee.  For  the  crea- 
Turkish  Red  Crescent,  whom  the  Italians  tion  of  this  iaternational  committee  the  initia- 
thought  did  not  belong  to  the  order,  but  were  tive,  if  not  aljeady  taken  without  the  knowledge 
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of   the  public,   as   is  entirely  unlikely,  «hould  and  one  in  Ottawa  in  June.    Four  cases  hav^ 

be    taken    immediately    by    some    government,  been  argued  and  decided,  namely,  the  Hardman, 

Our  own  government,   the  Foundation  pointed  King  Robert,  Yukon  lumber,  and  Lindesfarne, 

out,  is  in  a  peculiarly  propitious  position  to  all   British   claims   against  the   United   States, 

take    the     initiative;     and    the    International  The  first  three  of  these  were  decided  in  favor 

Peace  Congress  at  The  Hague  in  August  prop-  of  the  United  States;  in  the  last.  Great  Britain 

erly  urged  the  American  peace  organization  to  recovered  a  small  judgment.    Two  other  cases, 

move  in   the  matter.    Some  of  them  have  al-  the  Canadienne,  and  the  Union  Bridge  Company 

ready  done  so;  but  there  has  been  no  definite  case,  have  been  argued,  but  not  decided.    A  re- 

and   concerted   demand.    This  is   the  more   in-  argument  has  been  ordered  in  the  Union  Bridge 

cumbent  as  there  have  been  intimations  of  a  Company   case.    One    of   the    most    interesting 

purpose    or    desire    in    certain    influential    Eu-  cases   to   come   before   the   commission    is   the 

ropean   quarters  to   force   a   delay  of  the   aa-  Studer  case,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  argued 

sembling  of  the  conference.  in  May  next.    This  is  a  claim  growing  out  of 

The  Peace  Palace  at  the  Hague,  providing  a  the  destruction  of  the  concessionary  rights  of 

permanent  place  for  the  Hague  tribunal,  was  an  American  citizen  in  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
dedicated    in    August    with    appropriate    cere-       The  claims  of  the  British,  French,  and  Ger^ 

monies.  man  subjects  against  the  Republic  oi  Portugal, 

The    World   Peace   Foundation   has   published  growing  out  of  the  recent  revolution  in  the  Tat- 

four    volumes   relating   to   the   Hague    Confer-  ter  country,  have  been  submitted  to  the  Hague 

ences:       Text9    of    the    Peace    Conferences    at  for    settlement.    In    this    connection    mention 

The    Hague   and    American    Addrea&ea    at    the  should  be  made  of   the   shelving  of   the   loan 

Second  Hague  Conferences,  both  edited  by  Dr.  conventions    negotiated    with    Nicaragua    and 

James  Brown  Scott;   The  First  Hague  Confer-  Honduras,   by   President   Taft,   and  the   policy 

ence^  by  Andrew  D.  White,  and  The  Two  Hague  of    a    new    convention    by    the    present    ad- 

Conferences  by  Prof.  William  I.  Hull;   and  a  ministration,    extending    the    Piatt    amendment 

considerable   list   of  phamphlets.  ^  over  Nicaragua.    While  these  treaties  are  not 

Beginning  in  1908  the  United  States  arbi-  arbitration  treaties  in  the  technical  sense  of 
tration  treaties  with  twenty-five  nations  run-  the  word,  they  were  all  negotiated  with  the  idea 
ning  for  a  period  of  five  years  each  were  nego-  of  keeping  the  peace  in  Central  America, 
tiated.  Nine  of  these  treaties  expired  by  lim-  The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1912  was  awarded 
itation  in  1913.  The  treaty  with  France  was  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  senator  of  the  United 
renewed  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  in  Febru-  States  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  that 
ary.  The  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  Italy,  for  1913  to  Henry  la  Fontaine,  the  Belgian 
and  Spain  were  renewed  and  submitted  to  the  Socialist.  As  a  result  of  Senator  Root's  sug- 
Senate,  which  considered  them  in  executive  ses-  gestion,  while  he  was  serving  as  Secretary  of 
Bion  on  June  5.  Objection  to  ratifying  the  State,  and  as  a  result  of  his  direction  and  in- 
British  treaty  was  raised  by  Senator  Chamber-  spiration,  the  Second  Hague  Conference  adopted 
lain,  of  Oregon.  It  is  reported  that  the  other  two  the  Porter  proposition  for  the  limitation  of 
treaties  were  approved  and  the  action  later  force  in  the  collection  of  contract  debts — ^the 
rescinded  to  avoid  an  appearance  of  partiality,  furthest  step  that  the  world  has  yet  taken 
Japan  has  expressed  a  willingness  to  renew  her  toward  the  goal  of  obligatory  arbitration-— and 
treaty,  but  Senator  Works,  of  California,  is  op-  through  his  leadership  the  American  delegation 
posed  unless  arbitration  of  the  Japanese  ques-  was  able  to  create  all  but  the  detail  of  the 
tion  in  his  Stete  is  excluded.  These  objections  method  of  selecting  the  judges  of  the  judicial 
seem  likely  to  prevent  early  attempts  to  ratify  arbitration  court,  to  supplement  the  perman- 
any  of  the  treaties.  Early  in  1914  the  com-  ent  court  at  the  Hague,  created  at  the  first 
miltee  on  foreign  affairs  reported  the  treaties  conference.  After  that  conference  closed  he  ne- 
favorably.  gotiated    the    twenty-six    arbitration     treaties 

Relief  from  treaty  obligation  to  arbitrate  above  referred  to,  the  greatest  number  ever 
the  Panama  tolls  issue  has  endangered  several  signed  at  one  time  by  one  nation.  His  han- 
arbitration  treaties  and  the  professed  leader-  dling  of  the  delicate  Japanese  school  question 
ship  of  America  in  the  arbitration  movement  is  was  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  statesmanship, 
also  believed  to  be  thereby  endangered.  In  the  as  was  his  support  of  Secretary  Hay's 
view  of  many,  the  United  States  shirks  arbitra-  open  door  policy  in  China.  Mr.  Root  induced 
tion  when  danger  of  loss  thereby  is  feared,  the  European  nations  to  permit  all  the  Ameri- 
Great  Britain  objected  to  certain  clauses  in  the  can  republics  to  come  to  the  Second  Hague 
Panama  Canal  act  of  August  24,  1912,  Conference,  thus  making  it  the  first  assembly 
especially  to  the  exemption  of  American  in  the  annals  of  history  where  the  whole  world 
coastwise  traffic  from  payment  of  tolls,  on  came  together  to  discuss  affairs  common  to 
the  ground  that  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  all.  His  diplomatic  trip  in  the  winter  of 
1901  provided  that  "  The  canal  shall  be  free  1906  to  Latin  America  was  a  peace  mission,  and 
and  open  to  the  vessels  of  commerce  and  of  his  speeches  did  much  to  disarm  the  prevalent 
war  of  all  nations  ...  on  terms  of  entire  jealousy  and  suspicion  against  the  United 
equality,"  and  suggested  arbitration  under  the  States.  One  of  his  greatest  achievements  is 
treaty  of  1908,  which  stipulated  that  "ques-  perhaps  the  little  model  Central  American 
tions  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  treaties  Court  of  Justice,  which  has  already  twice  en- 
should  be  arbitrated."  This  left  the  United  joined  the  republics  from  going  to  war,  and  has 
States  three  principal  choices:  1.  To  re-  preserved  the  peace  between  them  to  this  day. 
peal  the  exemption  clause;  2.  To  arbitrate  After  Mr.  Taft  succeeded  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr. 
the  issue,  under  the  treaty  of  1908;  3.  To  Root  retired  from  the  cabinet  and  entered  the 
decline  to  either  repeal  or  arbitrate.  None  of  Senate,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of 
these  things  has  been  done.  the  committee  of  foreign  relations.  ^ 

The  American -British  Claims  Commission  has       In   1910  he  served   as  senior  counsel  of  th#[g 

held  two  meetings,  one  in  Washington  in  May  United    States   in    the   Newfoundland    fisheries' 
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dispute  with  England,  argued  betore  the  Hague  monuments;  cordial  approval  of  the  early  ap- 
TriDunal.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Carnegie  ae-  pointment  of  a  preparatory  committee  as  ree- 
lected him  to  be  president  of  the  Carnegie  en-  ommended  by  the  last  Hague  Conference;  cele- 
dowment  for  international  peace.  On  the  very  bration  in  Ghent,  after  consulting  with  the 
day  that  the  announcement  was  made  that  he  municipality;  an  international  commemorative 
had  won  the  Nobel  prize,  it  was  published  in  medal. 

The  Hague  that  he  had  been  selected  as  one  of  The  conference  recommends  that  an  inter- 
the  members  of  the  court  of  arbitration  to  which  national  committee  be  appointed  through  ac- 
are  to  be  referred  the  claims  of  British,  French,  tion  on  the  part  of  the  national  committee, 
and  Spanish  subjects  in  regard  to  property  with  power  to  deal  with  such  matters  as  may 
seized  by  the  Portuguese  government  after  the  be  referred  to  them  of  the  several  countries 
proclamation  of  a  republic  in  that  country.  concerned. 

The  international  conference  for  the  consid-  The  seventeenth  conference  of  the  Interparlia- 
eration  of  the  commemoration  of  the  first  cen-  mentary  Union  which  took  place  at  GeneTa 
tury  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  just  before  the  Peace  Congress,  in  August,  was 
the  British  Empire  submitted  a  report  to  the  much  smaller  than  previous  conferences.  The 
national  body  from  which  its  delegations  de-  leaders  in  the  union's  work  were  nearly  all 
rive  their  authority.  The  report  reads  as  fol-  there.  The  papers  were  of  high  order,  and  the 
lows:  members  of  parliaments  present   seemed  more 

Platform.    The    central    idea    for    consider-   loyal  and  devoted  than  ever  before,  and  deter- 
ation  is  not  only  a  programme  for  the  celebra-  mined   to   carry  on   their   important  work    in 
tion  of  one  hundred  years  of  peace,  but  a  state-  connection    with   the   parliaments   ot    the    na- 
ment  of  purposes  for  the  perpetuation  of  peace,  tions  with  increased  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
International    monuments    to    be    erected    in   triumph   of   the   special    measures   which    the 
Great   Britain,    the    United    States,    and    their  Union  has  given  itself  to  promoting, 
dominions  and  possessions  beyond  the  seas,  the      The  Twentieth  International  Peace  Congress 
foundation   stones  to   be   laid   on   the   selected  was     held     at     The     Hague,     August     18-23. 
day,  if  possible,  by  His  Majesty  the  King  in  The    organizing    head    of    the    congress    was. 
Great    Britain    and    by    the    President    in    the  as    usual,     the     International     Peace     Bureau 
United  States,  and  by  their  representatives  in  at   Berne    (President  Albert  Gobat;    Secretary 
their    respective    possessions.    In    view   of    the  Henri  Golay).    Of  course  there  was  the  usual 
good   relations   prevailing  between   the   Ameri-  honorary  committee  made  up  in  this  instance 
can     and     British     peoples     and     other     na-   of  many  of  the  leading  lights  of  Holland,  in- 
tions,  all   foreign  governments  should  be  cor-  eluding  T.  Heemskerk,  minister  of  the  interior; 
dially  invited  to  honor  the  more  important  of  President     Schimmelpennick,     of     the     Upper 
these    occasions    by    an    official    representation.  Chamber;  A.  P.  C.  van  Kamebeek,  minister  of 
At   the  time   fixed   for   laying   the   foundation  state,    and    twenty-four    others.     The    national 
stones  there  should  be  a  stoppage  of  five  min-  preparatory    committee    on     organization     in- 
utes   from  work  throughout  all  the  countries  eluded    about   two   hundred    and    fifty    others, 
interested,    to    be    occupied,    where    a    public  The  members  of  the  general  executive  commit- 
gathering   or   other   assemblage   is   practicable,  tee   of   twelve    members   were,    however,    most 
by   the   reading  of   the   agreed   inscription   on  directly  responsible  for  the  local  arrangements, 
international    monuments.    At  the   time   fixed,  The   president  of   this  committee   was   M.    de 
as  stated,  the  work  in  all  schools  to  be  stopped,  Pinto.    The  president  of  the  committee  on  re- 
appropriate  addresses  to  be  delivered,  and  the  ception  was  Jhr.  H.  W.  van  Asch  van  Wijk; 
two  national  anthems  to  be  sung,  followed  by  the   secretary   of   the   committee,   H.    van    der 
a  half  holiday.    A  subcommittee  should  be  ap-  Mandere.    There  was  also  a  most  efficient  corn- 
pointed    to    ascertain    what    dates,    arrange-  mittee  of  ladies  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
ments,  etc.,  are  in  the  minds  of  the  several  coun-  J.  Backer. 

tries,   with  power  to  determine  them   and  to      Differinff  somewhat  from  previous  congresses, 
make  them  generally  known.  the   organization  of  the  programme  this  year 

The  educational  features  of  the  celebration  pursued  two  general  lines — ^the  submission  of 
comprise  an  organized  endeavor  in  British-  formal  papers  and  the  reports  of  the  six  corn- 
American  countries  to  promote,  by  well-consid-  mittees  selected  by  the  bureau.  There  was  a 
ered  methods,  the  growth  of  those  feelings  of  committee  on  actualities,  Professor  Th.  Ruys- 
mutual  respect  and  good  will  which  already  een,  chairman;  on  international  law,  J.  G. 
happily  exist.  This  might  include:  The  en-  Alexander,  England,  chairman;  on  propaganda, 
dowment  of  chairs  of  British- American  history  Baron  de  Neufville,  Gennany,  chairman;  on 
with  special  reference  to  the  peaceful  progress  disarmaments,  G.  H.  Perris,  England,  chair- 
and  relations  of  the  two  peoples  and  based  upon  man ;  on  sociology,  Dr.  E.  Giretti,  Italy,  chair- 
the  principle  of  an  interchange  of  professors,  man;  and  on  education,  Dr.  Emile  Arnaud, 
and  the  endowment  of  traveling  scholarships  France,  chairman.  The  formal  papers  which 
to  enable  journalists  and  writers  to  visit  the  reached  the  congress  were:  "A  Report  on  the 
various  English-speaking  countries.  The  award-  Events  of  the  Year  Connected  with  Peace  and 
ing  of  prizes  for  essays  and  some  other  War,"  by  Mr.  Gobat;  "The  Peace  Movement 
topics  in  all  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and  the  Press,"  by  Mr.  Fried;  "Commercial 
The  cooperation  of  the  reppective  committees  Rivalry  and  internatonal  Relations,"  by  Nor- 
in  the  preparation  of  a  history  of  the  century  man  Angell;  "The  Enforcement  of  Sanctions 
of  peace,  from  which  text-books  and  school-  in  International  Law  by  Means  of  an  Interna- 
books  in  the  several  countries  may  be  prepared  tional  Police  System,"  by  Professor  van  Vol- 
or  revised.  An  annual  peace  day  celebration  lenhoven;  "Economic  Sanctions  in  Case  of 
in  the  schools.  Violation  of  International  Law,"  by  Mr.  A.  de 

Among  other  features  recommended  are  uni-  Madav;  "International  Organization  of  Com- 
versal  commemorative  tablets;  universal  re-  munications  to  the  Press  by  Peace  Societies," 
ligious    services    of    thanksgiving;    permanent  by  Mr.  Le  FoverE)igiti(imitation  of  Armaments 
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and  Tlieir  Gradual  ProportionaJ  Rednetion/' 
by  Professor  Quidde.  These  papers  and  the 
resolutions  submitted  by  the  six  committees 
constituted  the  basis  of  the  progranune. 

The  Fifth  Central  American  Peace  Congress 
(January),  the  Twentieth  Universal  Peace 
Congress  at  The  Hague  ( August  )>  supra,  the 
Fourth  Anurican  Peace  Congress  at  St.  Louis 
(May),  supra,  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
(Conference  at  The  Hague  (September),  and  the 
dedication  of  the  Palace  of  Peace  at  The  Hague 
(August  28)  were  all  notable  occltsions. 
Another  important  meeting  was  that  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  Montreal  (Sep- 
tember), at  which  Lord  Haldane,  representing 
tiie  King  of  England,  delivered  a  notable  ad- 
dress, strongly  favoring  international  amity, 
to  a  distinguished  American  audience. 

Some  important  peace  agencies  recently 
formed  include  the  Franco-German  interparlia- 
mentary organization  composed  of  members  of 
the  two  parliaments,  organized  to  further  a  bet- 
ter understanding  between  their  nations;  a  sim- 
ilar organization  of  members  of  the  Japanese 
and  the  United  States  Congress;  and  the  Ameri- 
can Qiiireh  Peace  League,  recently  organized  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  Associated  Councils 
of  British  and  German  churches.  The  secretary 
of  the  latter  is  Dr.  Frederick  Lynch,  90  Bible 
House,  New  York  City. 

The  Year  Book  for  1912  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  InternationaJ  Peace  contains 
165  pages.  Beginning  with  Mr.  Carnegie's  in- 
teresting letter  of  gift,  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 14,  1910,  it  ends  with  certain  resolutions 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  the  last  of  which  is  a 
tribute  to  Albert  K.  Smiley,  under  date  of 
December  2,  1912.  The  book  contains  the  pro- 
posed charter,  the  by-laws,  the  report  of  the 
executive  committee  to  the  board  of  trustees, 
the  report  of  the  secretary  to  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  extensive  reports  from  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  association,  namely,  the 
Division  of  Intercourse  and  Education,  the 
Division  of  Economics  and  History,  and  the 
Division    of    International    Law. 


In  April  the  foundation  published  a  report 
on  the  teaching  of  international  law  in  the 
educational   institutions  of  the  United  States. 

Edwin  Ginn,  who  endowed  the  World  Peace 
Foundation  with  a  million  dollars,  died  in 
January,  1914.  This  organization,  which  has 
established  permanent  headquarters  at  40  Mt. 
Vernon  Street,  Boston,  is  managed  by  a  board 
of  trustees  consisting  of  A.  Lawrence  Lowell, 
William  H.  P.  Fauuce,  Joseph  Swain,  Samuel 
T.  Dutton,  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Edward  Cym- 
mings,  Samuel  W.  McCall,  George  A.  Plimpton, 
Gteorge  W.  Anderson,  Samuel  B.  Capen,  Albert 
E.  Pillsbury;  and  the  work  carried  on  by  the 
following  directors:  Edwin  D.  Mead,  chief 
director;  David  Starr  Jordan,  James  A.  Mac- 
donald,  Hamilton  Holt,  Charles  R.  Brown,  Wil- 
liam I.  Hull,  George  W.  Nasmyth,  Charles  H. 
Levermore,  Albert  G.  Bryant. 

Its  pamphlet  publications  during  1913  were: 
«*The  Wounded,^'  by  Noel  Buxton,  M.P.; 
**Women  and  War,"  by  M.  A.  Stobart;  "Pan- 
ama Canal  Tolls,"  by  Hon.  EHhu  Root;  "In- 
structions to  American  Hague  Delegates,"  1899 
and  1907;  Part  I,  "Washington,  Jefferson  and 
Franklin  on  War,"  by  Edwin  D.  Mead;  Part 
II,  "The  International  Library;"  "The  Drain 
of  Arnuiments,"  by  Arthur  W.  Allen;  Part  I, 
"Organizing  the  Peace  Work,"  by  Edwin  Ginn; 
Part  II,  "Internationalism  Among  Universi- 
ties," by  Louis  P.  Lochner;  "The  Forces  War- 
ring Against  War,"  by  Havelock  Ellis;  "To 
the  Picked  Half  Million,"  by  William  T.  Stead; 
"Our  Duty  Concerning  the  Panama  Canal 
Tolls,"  by  Thomas  Raeburn  White  and  Charle- 
magne Tower;  "The  Commission  of  Inquiry: 
The  Wilson-Bryan  Peace  Plan,"  by  Denys  P. 
Myers;  "Suggestions  for  Lectures  on  Interna- 
tional Relations,"  by  Charles  R.  Levermore; 
"Work  in   1913." 

The  following  table  shows  the  departments 
already  organized  by  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety; the  headquarters  of  each  department, 
the  States  most  canvassed  by  each,  the  con- 
stituency included,  and  department  directors 
are  given: 


Dei>artments 
1.    Central  West 


Headquarters 


States 


Illinois 

Iowa 

Chicago Indiana.... 

Ohio 

Michigan.. 
Wisconsin. 


1    New  England Boston New  England 

States 

S.    New  York New  York  City.... New  York 

New   Jersey... 

Washington... 

4.    Padflo  Coast Los  Angeles Oregon.. 

California 

Virginia 

Florida 

B.    So.  AtlanUc  States... Atlanta.  Ga. N.   Carolina... 

8.  Carolina.... 
Georgia 


Constituency 

Directors 

20,600.000 

C.   E.    Seals 

6.600.000 

J.   L.   Tryon 

11.000.000 

S.    T.    Dutton 

4.600.000 

Robt.   C.   Root 

9.280.000 


J.   J.    Han 


The  following  are  the  constituent  branches  of 
the  society,  together  with  the  location  and  num- 
ber of  paid-up  members  of  each: 

No.  of 
Society  Members 

1.    Buffalo   Peace   Society.   Buffalo,   N.   Y.    116 
1    California    Peace    Society     (Northern). 

Berkeley.  Cal 75 

S.   California    Peace    Society     (Southern), 


Los   Angeles.    Cal 810 

4.  Chicago  Peace  Society.  Chicago,  111....  468 
6.    Cincinnati.    The   Arbitration  and  Peace 

Society  of.   Cincinnati.  0 100 

6.  Cleveland   Peace   Society,   Cleveland,   O.      44 

7.  Connecticut     Peace    Society,     Hartford, 

Conn 246 

8.  Georgia  Peace   Society.   Atlanta.   Ga....      88 

8.    German-American    Peace   Society.    New  ^ 

York    CMty    „  UU(> 

10.    Italian -American    Peace    Society.    New  v/VLV^ 
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York  City  42  Statee  especially  desires  to  have  ooDsidered  at 

11.  Maine  Peace  Society,   Portland.  Me 91  4U^   Third    HamiP   CanUremt^t^    with    an    niil)tni> 

12.  Maryland  Peace  Society,  Baltimore,  Md.    218  ^^e  ^'"^a   n&me  j>onierence,   wun   an   outline 

13.  MaBsachusetts    Peace    Society.    Boston.  of  the  proposals  of  the  United  States  on  each 

Mass 894  topic;  and  further,  that  the  Third  Hague  Con- 

}i'    5fiK.«?o^5™<.^QSl?i?^^^««^iiI"'isi^^^      l?2  Terence    reconsider    the    question    of    a   general 

IB.     Nebraska  Peace  Society,  Lincoln,  Net)..     216  x       *       «       wi.     *•        — v  u     u   n    •               j 

16.    New    Hampshire    Peace    Society,    Con-  treaty  of  arbitration  which  shall,  m  accordance 

cord.   N.   H 116  with   the    principle   of    obligajiory    arbitration 

^'^'    ^  Clt  ^^^^    ^^^^^    Society,    New    York    ^^^  unanimously    adopted    by    the    secoad    confer- 

18.  Nortlf  Carolina  Peace' Society.' Ra'l^^^  *°<^®>    submit    to    arbitration    without    restrict 

N.    C 46  tion  disputes  of  a  legal  nature,  or  relating  to 

19.  Oregon  Peace  Society.  Portland.  Ore...  the  interpretation  and  application  of  inter- 
^^'  ^%"iet?.''phi!ad^^^^^  212  national  agreements,  and  such  other  contro- 
21.  Rhode '  Island  Peace  Society.  Provi-  versies  as  may  be  considered  susceptible  of  ar- 
••     »T.^1°*^?:  ^  ^«'*;\ — « M'*x*V"">;.i"  bitral    or   judicial    determination.     It    is    also 

Utah    f.?....?:.!.^.\.f*....^^^^               22  ^'•ged   that   the   court   of   arbitral  justice,   ap- 

23.    Vermont'   Peace* ''STCle'ty." 'Montpeii'er,  proved  in  principle  by  the  second  conference,  be 

V't •«•••:•/•  established  for  the  adjudication  of  disputes  of  a 

Waih^'*'*     ^**''®     Society.      Seattle.  justifiable  nature,  without  altering  the  status  of 

25.  Washington"(D;"c.')"  Peace  "society.*!!!    108  the  permanent  court  of  arbitration  and  that  the 

26.  Wisconsin  Peace  Society.  Madison,  Wis.  118  exemption  from  capture  of  innocent  private  prop- 
^'    ^^^^^^n^    ^^^^     Society.     Youngs-  ^^^y  ^j  ^he  enemy  on  the  seas  be  considered  anew 

^°^'  " —II  by  the  Third  Hague  Conference,  and  further  that 

Branch     society    membership     (re-  in  general,  greater  stress  be  laid  by  the  Third 

ported  JanuaiT  1^  1918) 4682  Hague   Conference  upon  the  means  and  meaa- 

Other   paid-up   members 1186  ^^^»    ^^   ^j^.^^    ^^^   ^^^   ^   mainUined,    or 

Total  paid-up  members 5667  restored  when  broken,  than  upon  the  rules  and 

regulations  of  warfare. 

The   Fourth    American    Peace    Congress,    as-  May     18     was     again     obserred     as     Peace 

sembled  at  St.  Louis,  May   1   to  4,   1913,  re-  Day  in  the  schools  and  the  third  Sunday   in 

corded  its  sincere  satisfaction  at  the  substan-  December    as    Peace    Sunday    in    the    churches 

tial   progress   which   the  movement  for   world  and  Sunday  schools.    The  interest  in  the  ob- 

peace  has  made  since  the  meeting  of  the  Third  servance    of    these    days,    especially    that    of 

Congress    at    Baltinsore.    It    particularly    ex-  May    18,    has    increased,    and    it   seems    fairly 

pressed    its    high    appreciation    of    the    unique  certain   that   the    observance   of   this    anniver- 

aervices    to    the    cause    of    international    arbi-  gary  of  the  opening  of  the  First  Hague  Confer- 

tration  rendered  by  ex-President  Taft  in  nego-  enoe  will  be  much  more  general  in  the  schools 

tiating   the    treaties   with    Great   Britain    and  than  before. 

France.    Not  less  significant,  the  congress  rec-  The  last  annual  convention  of  the  American 

ognized  the  noteworthy  enlarffement  and  deep-  School  Peace  League  surpassed  any  previously 

ening  of  public  sentiment  on  tne  part  of  nearly  held,   both    in    ajttendance  and   in   the   interest 

all  classes  throughout  the  country  in  favor  of  aroused.    It  was  held  from  July  5  to   12,    in 

pacific   settlement  of   all    international   contro-  Salt  Lake  City,  as  usual,   in  connection  with 

versies.    The    congress   urged    upon    the   Presi-  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Educa- 

dent  the  initiation,  at  the  earliest  practicable  tion  Association.    Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews, 

date,  of  negotiations  for  an  international  agree-  Boston,  is  secretary. 

ment  for  not  only  the  arrest  of  the  current  The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
naval  and  military  rivalry,  but  also  of  a  sim-  Society  for  the  Judicial  Settlement  of  Interna- 
ttltaneous  induction  of  armaments,  that  the  tional  Disputes  was  held  in  Washington,  De- 
peoples  may  be  relieved  from  the  heavy  and  cember  4-6.  The  subjects  discussed  were: 
exhausting  burdens  of  taxation  under  which  ''Some  Preliminary  Questions  to  Be  Considered 
thev  are  now  suflfering,  and  approved  the  plan  in  Connection  with  the  Establishment  of  an 
which  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan  International  Tribunal";  "The  Nature  and 
bad  just  announced  for  securing  treaties  of  Scope  of  the  Different  Methods  of  Peaceful 
unrestricted  arbitration  with  not  only  Great  Settlement";  "The  Sanction  of  International 
Britain  and  France,  but  also  with  Germany  and  Judgments."  During  the  year  the  following 
the  other  powers,  and  for  the  investigation  by  pamphlets  were  published:  "Lc^al  Problems 
a  commission  of  inquiry  of  the  facts  of  any  Capable  of  Settlement  by  Arbitration,"  by 
dispute  which  either  of  the  parties  may  not  Charles  Cheney  Hyde,  February,  1913;  "Pre- 
consider  proper  for  arbitration  before  any  cedent  and  Codification  in  International  Law," 
steps  are   taken   toward  hostilities.  by  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  May,  1913;  "International 

The   Nineteenth    Annual   Lake   Mohonk   Con-  Contractual  Claims  and  Their  Settlement,"  by 

ference  on  International  Arbitration,  May   14-  Edwin  M.   Borchard,  August,   1913;    "The  Su- 

16,  in  view  of  the  probable  meeting  of  a  Third  preme  Court  of  the  World "  by  Henry  B.  F. 

Hague   Conference   in    1915,   recommended   that  Macfarland,    November,    1913;. 

the  Secretary  of  State  urge  the  nations  which  The  London    Chamber   of   Commerce   sent   a 

participated    in    the   Second   Hague   Conference  circular  letter  in  behalf  of  international  arbi- 

to  form  immediately  the  international  prepara-  tration    to    the    leadinsr   commercial    bodies   of 

tory  committee  recommended  by  it  to  prepare  the  world   ursring  continued  earnest  action   in 

and   submit  to   the   nations   a   programme  for  accordance  with   the  impressive  declaration  of 

the  Third   Hague  Conference,  and  to  devise  a  the    International    Congress    of    Chambers    of 

system  of  organization   and  procedure  for  the  Commerce  at  Boston  in   1912,  and  asking  that 

conference    itself,    and    that   the    Secretary    of  the   matter  be  brought  before   the   council   to 

State  consider  the  expediency  of  submitting  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  prepared  to  use  its  in- 

the  international  preparatory  committee  at  an  fiuence  in  ithe  direction  indicated  in  the  resolu- 

early  date  a  list  of  the  topics  which  the  United  tion  adopted  by  the  International  Congress. 
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ABBITBATION  AND  GONCHiIATIOK,  new  law  provided  for  arbitration,  when  de- 
IimusTKiAL.  Recent  years  have  been  marked  by  sired,  by  six  instead  of  three  arbitrators,  two 
an  unusual  amount  of  unrest  among  the  labor-  representing  the  roads,  two  the  employes,  and 
ing  classes  and  consequently  by  numerous  two  clw>sen  by  these  four.  Both  the  roads 
strikes  and  lockouts.  There  has  resulted  con-  and  the  railway  unions  cooperated  in  formu- 
siderable  attention  to  methods  of  arbitration  la  ting  and  pushing  this  revision  through  Con- 
and  conciliation  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  gresa.  President  Wilson  appointed  to  the 
interruption  of  industry  and  the  attendant  losses  board  the  following:  William  L.  Chambers, 
to  business,  workers,  and  the  public.  As  Indus*  commissioner;  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
trial  life  has  become  more  diversified  the  in-  Louis  F.  Post;  and  Judge  Martin  A.  Knapp  of 
creasing  division  of  labor  has  brought  all  parts  the  Commerce  Court.  Mr.  G.  W.  W.  Hanger 
of  the  industrial  system  intimately  together,  was  selected  as  assistant  to  the  commissioner. 
The  result  is  that,  just  as  the  people  of  any  com-  Attituoe  of  Obganized  Labob.  During  the 
znunity  are  dependent  for  many  of  their  normal  year  there  were  numerous  objections  from  labor 
necessaries  and  conveniences  upon  their  local  leaders  to  any  compulsion  in  the  matter  of 
transportation,  telephones,  lighting,  and  other  arbitration  or  conciliation.  American  trade 
public  utility  corporations,  so  also  have  they  unionists,  as  represented  by  the  American  Fed- 
become  more  and  more  dependent  upon  the  eration  of  Labor,  have  uniformly  stood  out 
more  extensive  public  service  corporations  such  vigorously  against  the  New  Zealand  scheme 
as  railways  and  an  increasing  variety  of  in-  of  compulsory  judicial  settlement  of  trade  dif- 
dustries.  Moreover  the  public  is  learning  that  ferences.  Since  the  enactment  of  .the  Cana- 
a  strike  or  lockout  in  any  line  of  manufactur-  dian  trades  disputes  act,  and  especially  with 
ing  imposes  a  greater  or  less  financial  burden  the  growth  of  sentiment  in  the  United  States 
upon  consumers  at  large,  through  increased  favoring  some  form  of  compulsion  at  least  in 
prices,  cessation  of  supply  and  increased  cost  public  utilities,  they  have  raised  objections 
of  poor-relief.  The  conviction  therefore  has  even  to  the  mild  form  of  compulsion  embodied 
grown  that  some  governmental  machinery,  must  in  that  act.  Under  that  law  neither  strike  nor 
be  established  whereby  industries  vitally  im-  lockout  may  be  instituted  before  the  whole 
portant  to  the  public  may  be  continued  in  op-  situation  has  been  subjected  to  review  by  an 
eration  during  the  settlement  of  disputes,  impartial  board  and  the  flnaings  published^ 
In  the  United  States  there  has  not  been  The  trade  unionists  object  that  the  delay  thus 
sufficient  public  support  to  warrant  the  in-  involved  makes  quick  and  effective  strikes  im- 
atitution  of  compulsory  arbitration,  conse-  possible,  because  in  the  interim  strike  breakers 
quently  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  can  be  secured.  Moreover,  they  argue,  experi- 
development  of  intervention  by  State  or  Fed-  ence  shows  the  efficiency  of  a  well-organized 
eral  authorities  and  reliance  upon  the  enforce-  system  of  collective  bargaining  with  trade 
ment  of  fair  conditions  by  an  informed  public,  agreements  that  include  provision  for  ooncili- 

Ebdman  Act  Amended.  In  their  dispute  atory  measures.  They  do  not  afree  with  the 
with  the  firemen  the  railroads  liad  carried  fundamen^il  postulate  of  the  Canadian  law 
their  refusal  to  arbitrate  under  the  Erdman  that  public  opinion  is  disinterested  and  certain 
Act  to  the  very  verge  of  a  colossal  strike,  to  demand  and  enforce  justice.  Finally  they 
This  act  provided  that  in  case  of  disputes  object  that  the  law  interferes  with  personal 
involving  common  carriers  the  chairman  of  freedom  by  denying  right  to  withhold  labor 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  power,  that  is,  to  strike,  at  one's  own  pleasure. 
Commission  of  Labor  should  endeavor  to  settle  Cloak  Industbt.  The  protocol  by  which  the 
the  differences  by  mediation;  and  that  if  they  great  strike  of  1910  in  the  cloak,  suit,  and 
failed  the  carrier  and  the  employes  should  skirt  industry  of  New  York  was  settled  proved 
each  choose  a  ivpresentative  and  these  two  to  be  an  effective  form  of  arbitration.  It  pro- 
a  third  to  constitute  a  board  of  arbitration  yided  for  a  grievance  committee  of  five  union- 
whoae  award  should  be  binding.  The  roads  ists  and  five  employers  to  which  disputes  could 
preferred  a  larger  arbitration  board  because  he  taken  by  employer  or  employes  and  from 
the  responsibility  imposed  by  the  act  upon  the  which  appeals  could  be  taken  to  a  permanent 
third  member,  who  represented  the  public,  was  board  of  arbitration.  This  latter  board  was 
too  great  to  impose  on  one  man.  They  ob-  composed  of  three  distinguished  and  public- 
jected  that  the  act  operated  only  to  compro-  spirited  men,  Louis  S.  Brandeis,  a  Boston 
mise  disputes  and  not  to  settle  a  controversy  attorney,  Hamilton  Holt,  editor  of  The  Inde- 
in  a  judicial  manner.  Thus  expediency  and  pendent,  and  Morris  Hillquit,  a  leading  Social- 
coercion  replaced  justice.  They  also  put  forth  ist.  The  agreement  provided  for  the  preferen- 
the  plea  that  under  the  act  the  interests  of  tial  union  shop,  that  is,  one  in  which  prefer- 
the  public  were  not  safe^arded  since  the  ence  is  given  to  union  members  but  from  which 
unions  have  no  responsibility  except  to  their  non-unionists  are  not  excluded.  But  the  nota- 
own  members.  Press  comment  also  brought  ble  feature  of  this  protocol  was  the  creation 
forth  the  objection  that  arbitrators  should  not  of  a  board  of  joint  sanitary  control  of  seven 
be  chosen  because  of  their  obvious  bias;  and  members,  two  representing  the  union,  two  the 
thai  the  awards  under  the  act  merely  brought  employers,  and  three  the  public.  The  three 
temporary  peace,  usually  for  one  year.  latter     have     been:     William     J,     Schieffelin, 

V^ien,  therefore,  the  country  was  threatened  chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Union;  Lillian  S. 
by  a  strike  of  railway  conductors  and  trainmen,  Wald,  of  the  Nurses'  Settlement,  and  Henry 
as  noted  below,  the  Newlands  bill  was  rushed  Moskowitz  of  the  Madison  House.  This  board 
through  Congress  in  July  creating  a  commfs-  has  wrought  a  revolution  in  the  lighting,  venti- 
sioner  of  mediation  and  conciliation,  who,  with  lation,  cleanliness,  and  safety  of  the  1888  shops 
two  other  government  officials,  shall  constitute  under  its  survey.     It  has  secured  drop  ladders 


board    of   mediation    and   conciliationv    An   for  fire  escapes,  doors  opening  outward,  dress-  t 
istant    commissioner    was    authorized.     The  ing  rooms,  scientific  light ing^^i^jgij^e|^|^^  [( 


a 
assistant 
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standard  conditions.  It  has  issued  certificates  roads  east  of  Chicago  and  north  of  the  Ohio 
to  those  shops  meeting  its  sanitary  standards,  and  Potomac  rivers.  The  men,  including  19,- 
and  by  February,  1913,  practically  every  shop  003  conductors,  and  53,363  trainmen,  demanded 
of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  had  such  a  an  increase  of  21  per  cent,  in  wages  and  cer- 
certificate.  The  board  also  instituted  a  regular  tain  new  rules  regarding  conditions  of  employ- 
programme  of  educating  the  employes  regarding  ment.  The  board  of  arbitration  consisted  of 
factory  laws  and  conditions  of  health.  Seth    Low,    ex-mayor   of  New  York,   and   I>r. 

The  remarkable  results  of  this  arrangement  John  H.  Tinley,  New  York  State  commissioner 
suggested  its  extension  to  other  industries;  of  education,  representing  the  public,  two  rail- 
and  it  was  made  the  basis  of  settlement  in  a  road  vice-presidents,  and  two  railway  union- 
strike  in  three  other  branches  of  the  garment  ists.  They  held  hearings  from  September  II 
industry.  See  Needle  Trades  under  Strikes  to  October  10;  and  mt^e  public  their  award 
AND  Lockouts.  It  requires  a  strong  union  and  on  November  10.  Decision  was  rendered  by  a 
a  strong  employers'  association,  both  directed  vote  of  four  to  two.  They  granted  increases 
by  men  of  conscience  and  public  spirit.  It  in  wages  of  about  7  per  cent.,  amounting  in 
recognizes  the  rightful  interest  of  the  public  the  aggregate  to  about  $6,000,000  per  year, 
in  the  creation  of  goods  which  the  public  must  The  board  held  that  the  basis  of  increase  should 
buy;  and  by  thus  opening  the  way  for  the  be  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  since  1910, 
reforms  demanded  by  the  National  Consumers'  when  an  adjustment  of  wages  had  been  made. 
League  it  makes  possible  the  standardization  The  principle  of  guaranteeing  a  certain  mini- 
not  only  of  all  the  conditions  of  labor  and  mum  daily  and  monthly  pay  was  adopted* 
production   but   of   the   products  themselves.       Thus   conductors  with   runs   of   less   than    155 

Railway  Fihemen.  In  May,  1912,  the  31,-  miles  were  guaranteed  at  least  $4.50  per  day; 
000  firemen  of  the  fifty-odd  Eastern  railroads  assistant  conductors,  $3.75;  baggage-men,  $2.75; 
presented  to  their  managers  demands  for  in-  flagmen,  $2.60;  and  brakemen,  $2.55.  The 
creased  pay,  new  rules  as  to  hours  and  over-  monthly  guarantees  were  thirty  times  as  great, 
time,  and  for  extra  firemen  on  large  engines.  The  board  refused  to  grant  the  d^nmnd  for 
They  expressed  a  willingness  to  arbitrate  under  overtime  pay  at  time  and  a  half,  and  the 
the  Erdman  Act,  but  the  roads  preferred  a  demand  for  time  and  a  half  and  double  time  pay 
board  of  seven  such  as  had  settled  the  en-  for  work  on  trains  hauled  by  two  or  more 
gineers'  case  in  1912.  Tension  increased  until  engines.  The  board  held  that  it  could  not 
by  February  18,  1913,  a  strike  appeared  almost  make  the  higher  rates  of  pay  in  the  West  the 
inevitable,  96  per  cent,  of  the  men  having  basis  of  its  award,  but  it  suggested  the  advisa- 
voted  to  quit  work.  This  would  have  been  bility  of  an  inquiry  by  a  government  coramis- 
a  national  calamity,  since  the  roads  involved  sion  as  to  reasons  why,  if  any,  rates  of  pay 
had  67,000  miles  of  main  track,  served  nearly  should  be  higher  in  the  West  and  Southeast 
40,000,000  people,  and  handled  nearly  one-half  than  in  the  East.  The  board  held  the  rail- 
of  the  total  traffic  of  the  country.  On  that  roads  to  constitute  a  national  public  utility, 
day  it  was  agreed  to  submit  differences  to  three  like  the  Po9t  Office,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
arbitrators  under  the  Erdman  Act.  This  con-  that  ultimately  the  railroads  would  be  forced 
cession  by  the  roads  was  secured  by  Judge  to  conform  to  the  government  practice  of  no 
Knapp  of  the  Commerce  Court  and  Acting  differential.  The  award  held  that  all  standard- 
Commissioner  of  Labor  G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  ization  should  be  up  and  never  down,  that  is. 
The  arbitrators  chosen  were  Vice-President  W.  that  wherever  pay  or  conditions  were  already 
W.  Atterbury  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  better  than  those  of  the  award  they  should 
Vice-President  Albert  Phillips  of  the  Brother-  be  unaffected  by  the  decision.  The  board  con- 
hood  of  Ixxsomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  sidered  this  the  final  stage  in  a  cycle  of  wage 
with  Judge  W.  L.  Chambers  of  Washington  adjustment  and  hinted  strongly  that  higher 
as  chairman.  They  made  the  following  award  railroad  rates  would  be  necessary  to  meet  these 
to  take  effect  May  4,  1913:  An  increase  of  new  demands  and  the  urgent  needs  for  new 
wages  less  than  demanded;  a  refusal  of  the  equipment  and  other  improvements.  The  de- 
request  for  two  firemen  on  certain  engines,  but  cision  had  an  adverse  effect  upon  many  railway 
provision  for  the  arbitration  of  i^ecific  re-  stocks.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that» 
quests  for  two  firemen;  helpers  in  electric  serv-  in  spite  of  the  investment  of  new  capital,  rail- 
ice  to  have  same  conditions  as  l^ose  on  steam  way  earnings  were  actually  less  than  in  'l912; 
railways;  firemen  in  pusher,  helper,  mine-run,  and  in  part  to  the  acceptance  of  the  contention 
belt-line,  wreck,  and  transfer  services  to  have  of  the  arbitrators  representing  the  railroads 
same  rates  as  those  in  through-freight  service;  that  the  unions  would  soon  come  forward  with 
the  working  day  to  be  ten  hours  or  a  run  of  new  demands,  since  in  the  light  of  recent  de- 
100  miles  or  less.  The  firemen  had  demanded  eisions,  they  had  no  chance  of  losing  any  of 
an  increase  of  wages  estimated  by  them  to  be  their  gains  and  had  some  chance  of  bettering 
15  per  cent  and  by  managers  to  be  35  per  their  conditions.  Railroad  executives  voiced 
cent.;  the  increase  granted  was  variously  esti-  the  opinion  that  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Com- 
mated  to  equal  6  to  12  per  cent,  and  to  entail  mission,  having  power  to  fix  railroad  rates, 
on  the  roads  an  annual  increase  of  from  $2,500,-  should  also  have  power  to  -adjust  wages  so 
000  to  $4,500,000.  The  firemen  abandoned  their  as  to  bring  the  two  into  conformity.  In  any 
demand  for  over-time  pay  at  time  and  one-  case  the  railway  managers  found  some  slight 
half  before  the  case  was  submitted  to  arbi-  comfort  in  the  award  because  it  fumiAed,  in 
tration.  their  minds,  a  final  convincing  reason  why  their 

Railway  Conductors  and  Tbainmen.    Per-  demand   for   a  5   per  cent   increase   in  rates 
haps  the  most  notable  award  of  the  year  was  shouTd   he    granted. 

that  of  the  board  of  arbitration  organized  under  Little  Falls.  The  strike  begun  in  the 
the  Newlands  act  to  settle  the  demand  of  the  knitting  mills  of  Little  Falls  early  in  October, 
conductors  and  trainmen  of  the  fifty-odd  rail-  1912,  was  brought  to  a  dose  early  in  the  year 
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through  the  interrention  at  the  New  York  and  the  exertion  of  moral  influence  in  favor 
Bureau  of  Arbitration.  This  strike  deyeloped  of  strict  adherence  to  the  contract.  It  did 
features  comparable  to  the  great  Lawrence  not  view  compulsory  arbitration  with  favor, 
strike  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in  1012,  partly  as  While  it  thought  there  is  real  danger  that 
a  result  of  Socialist  and  I.  W.  W.  leadership,  effective  agreements  cannot  be  maintained 
Like  that  memorable  strike  it  was  due  to  a  where  there  are  many  employers  and  workmen 
threatened  reduction  of  ten  per  cent,  in  wages  in  the  trade  outside  of  the  agreement,  yet  it 
made  necessary  by  the  law  limiting  the  hours  favored  the  development  of  methods  which 
of  women  to  64  per  week.  Investigation  by  would  extend  the  operations  of  the  agreement 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  showed  that  to  all  parts  of  the  industry.  It  recommended 
in  September,  1012,  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  that  every  trade  agreement  provide  that  a  cer- 
male  employes  had  received  $0  per  week  or  tain  number  of  days'  notice  must  be  given  by 
less;  that  about  the  same  proportion  of  women  either  party  of  an  intended  change  affecting 
had  received  $7.50  or  less;  that  10  per  cent,  wages  or  hours;  and  that  there  should  be  no 
of  the  men  and  30  per  cent,  of  the  women  had  stoppage  of  work  or  alteration  of  the  conditions 
received  $0  or  less  a  week.  The  bureau's  re-  of  employment  until  investigation  has  been 
port  characterized  the  housing  and  living  con-  made  by  some  agreed  tribunal  and  its  pro- 
ditions  as  poor  and  declared  that  ''the  one  out-  nounoement  made. 

standing  and  unavoidable  conclusion  of  Hhis  Switzerland.  Very  early  in  January  Basel 
report  is  that  there  is  need  ot  a  thorough  gen-  passed  a  law  establishing  a  permanent  board 
eral  investigation  of  wages  and  cost  of  living  of  arbitration  of  three  non-partisan  members, 
among  the  textile  workers  of  the  Mohawk  Val-  The  law  contained  a  clause  making  appearance 
ley."  of   employers   and   employes   before   the   board 

Gbeat  Butain.  The  development  of  means  compulsory.  It  also  provided  that  before  a 
for  effecting  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes  strike  or  lockout  could  be  declared  the  matters 
by  conciliation  and  arbitration  has  gone  on  in  dispute  must  be  submitted  to  review  by  the 
rapidly  in  Great  Britain  in  recent  years.  In  arbitration  board.  This  principle  was  adopted 
1806  the  board  of  trade  was  authorized  to  from  the  Canadian  trades  disputes  investigation 
act  as  a  permanent  agency  of  mediation.  la  act  A  board  similar  to  that  created  in  Basel 
1008  the  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  was  already  existed  in  Zurich  and  succeeded  in  set- 
created.  Then  in  1011,  as  a  result  of  unusu-  tling  about  three-fourths  of  all  cases  brought 
ally  extensive  and  stubborn  labor  contests  ther«  before  it*  The  Zurich  law  provided  that  an 
was  created  the  Industrial  Council.  This  con-  award  should  become  effective  only  when  ac- 
sisted  in  1013  of  thirteen  representatives  of  cepted  by  both  sides;  and  that  surety  might  be 
employers  and  an  equal  number  of  representa-  exacted  from  both  sides  for  the  faithful  execu- 
tives of  workmen,  under  the  chairmanship  of  tion  of  the  award. 

Sir  George  Askwith.  It  holds  regular  meetings  ABCHJBOLOGIGAZi  INSTITUTE  OF 
in  February,  June,  and  November  of  each  year.  AMERICA,      See  Abchaologt. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were  207  ABCH^SOLOGY.  The  past  season  has  wit- 
voluntary  conciliation  boards  and  standing  nessed  a  consistent  advance  in  the  field  of 
joint  committees  in  existence,  of  which  282  arohseology.  Most  of  the  old  sites  have  been 
dealt  with  special  trades  and  15  dealt  with  worked,  so  that  in  certain  places  the  excava- 
districts  or  entire  industries.  Mor^  than  a  tions  have  come  to  a  close,  while  in  others  there 
hundred  of  the  trade  agreements  under  which  is  still  much  to  do.  As  will  be  seen  the  Ger- 
these  boards  and  committees  existed  provided  mans  have  carried  on  their  explorations  at 
that  in  case  of  failure  the  dispute  should  be  Babylon  with  their  usual  thoroughnel^s  and 
submitted  to  an  umpire,  arbitrator,  or  con-  Professor  Butler  has  done  equally  brillianti 
ciliator  to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  trade,  work  at  the  important  site  of  Sardis.  Italy, 
Similarly  they  frequently  provided  that  ques-  particularly  the  Palatine  Hill  in  Rome,  has 
tions  of  interpretation  shall  be  referred  to  the  proved  to  be  an  exhaustless  source  for  the 
board  of  trade.  archeeologist;  the  north,  however — France,  Ger- 

At  the  request  of  the  government  the  In-  many,  and  England — ^has  not  yielded  as  much 
dustrial   Council   submitted   a   report   in    July  as  in  past  years. 

on  the  question  of  the  best  method  of  securing  Mesopotamia.  Assur,  which  has  occupied 
the  fulfillment  of  trade  agreements  and  how  the  Germans  for  so  many  years,  is  still  being 
far  such  agreements  should  be  enforced  through-  explored.  Last  winter  found  the  workmen  en- 
out  a  trade  or  district.  The  council  held  38  gaged  in  uncovering  the  graves  in  the  ancient 
meetings  before  drawing  up  its  conclusions.  Its  cemetery,  from  which  satisfactory  results  have 
report  declared  emphatically  that  the  mainte-  been  obtained.  The  tombs  proved  to  ])e  of 
nance  of  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  large  size  laid  up  in  well  dressed  stone  that 
should  not  be  called  in  question.  Inquiry  might  do  credit  to  any  modern  cemetery.  These 
showed  that  collective  aereentents  are  kept  as  tombs  were  not  found  outside  the  city  walls 
a  rule,  the  exception  being  in  unorganized  or  as  is  usually  the  case,  but  within  so  that  they 
only  partial^  organized  trades.  The  report  could  be  protected  from  desecration  at  the 
suggested  that  provision  be  made  in  all  trade  hands  of  an  enemy.  From  this  it  would  seem 
agreements  for  submission  of  disputes  to  a  that  they  were  destined  for  the  royalty  or 
third  party  in  case  of  failure  of  the  estab-  nobility.  In  form  the  monuments  are  rectan- 
lished  machinery;  and  that  pending  such  de-  gular  and  enclose  a  chamber  about  four  by  eight 
cision  no  strike  or  lockout  be  declared.  As  feet.  At  one  end  and  raised  from  the  ground 
to  the  question  of  enforcement,  the  council  is  a  stone  door  which  still  can  be  turned  in 
did  not  favor  either  money  penalties  or  the  its  sockets.  The  sides  of  the  tombs  are  about 
prohibition  by  law  of  financial  or  other  as-  ten  feet  in  height  and  are  used  to  support  an 
sistance  to  persons  impeached;  but  it  advised  arched  roof.  At  El  Ahmer,  eighty  miles  south 
the   withholding   of    such    financial    assistance  of  Bagdad  and  a  short  <^»«^q^t^|e|^<^i^l^e^^g[g 
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Euphrates,  the  Abb6  Genouillae  has  laid  bare  (roof)  of  his  ship  and  the  light  of  the  sun- 
the  ruins  of  the  primitive  city  of  Kiss,  which  god  was  let  into  the  interior  of  the  huge  boat." 
is  older  than  Babylon  and  in  fact  one  of  the  When  the  storm  had  passed  and  the  waters 
oldest  capitals  of  Babylonia.  In  the  middle  had  subsided  Zingidda  prayed  to  the  gods  and 
of  the  great  courtyard  of  the  palace  this  sacrificed  an  ox  and  a  sheep— apparently  in 
scholar  discovered  the  remains  of  a  very  high  answer  to  his  prayers  Enki  and  Nintu  were 
tower  which  was  called  the  "  Temple  of  the  able  to  persuade  the  gods  to  cease  from  their 
Foundation  of  Heaven  and  Earth."  This  mon-  wrath.  Zingidda  himself  is  translated  to  an 
ument  was  sacred  to  the  national  god  Zamama,  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  he  lives  in 
And  the  Abb6  Genouillae  believes  that  in  it  he   a  kind  of  paradise. 

has  the  source  of  the  Biblical  legend  of  the  Stbia  and  PAUESirinB.  At  Ain  Shems,  a 
tower  of  Babel,  which  was  intended  to  reach  mound  on  the  main  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
from  the  earth  to  the  heavens.  Statuettes  and  the  sea,  Mackenzie  and  Newton  have,  they 
vases  found  among  the  ruins  show  that  the  believe,  uncovered  the  remains  of  Beth-She- 
monument  cannot  be  later  than  the  time  of  mesh.  The  walls  of  the  city  have  been  laid 
Hammurabi.  bare.     A  mass   of   ashes   which   covered   them 

While  the  work  of  the  Germans  under  Eol-  leads  to  the  supposition  that  they  were  de- 
dewy  at  Babylon  has  produced  nothing  spec-  stroyed  by  the  Assyrian  invasion  of  701  B.c. 
tacular  this  year,  it  marks  the  movement  ever  Near  by  a  road  which  crossed  the  mound  in 
nearer  to  the  complete  clearing  of  the  site — at  antiquity,  is  the  shrine  of  Abu  Meizar,  which 
which  the  excavators  have  been  at  work  for  Newton  thinks  marks  the  spot  where  the  ark 
the  last  fifteen  years.  What  has  been  brought  rested  on  its  arrival  from  Ekron,  for  a  de- 
to  light  is  that  part  of  the  city  connected  with  scription  of  the  site  well  fits  in  with  the  ac- 
the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  II.    It  is  now  pos-  count  in  Samuel  vi.  14. 

sible  to  follow  the  Sacred  Way  which  led  from  At  Baalbek,  where  the  Germans  have  heen 
the  Ishtar  Gate  to  the  temple  of  BeL  The  occupied  for  the  past  four  years,  much  has 
gate  with  its  beautiful  decoration  of  enamelled  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  clearing  up 
brick  representing  bulls,  griffins,  and  unicorns,  the  site  and  strengthening  the  weak  places, 
as  well  as  the  temple  itself  belong  to  the  At  Beth  Jibrin  in  Palestine  is  reported  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  The  older  city  of  Hammu-  discovery  of  a  painted  rock-cut  tomb  antedat- 
rabi  has  not  yet  been  found — ^probably  owing  ing  the  Christian  era.  The  monument  has 
to  the  fact  that  it  lies  on  some  other  part  of  places  for  two  adult  burials  and  two  smaller 
the  site.  On  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Bel  the  ones  probably  for  the  interment  of  children. 
Germans  have  dug  a  deep  pit  at  the  bottom  The  central  decoration  of  the  tomb  consists  of 
of  which  they  have  laid  bare  great  arches  a  cross  surrounded  by  a  wreath  and  of  bunches 
which  possibly  may  have  supported  the  famous  of  grapes.  According  to  Mackenzie,  a  natural 
**  hanging  gardens "  of  legend.  Beneath  the  section  of  the  sea-threatened  Askalon  exhibits 
houses  in  the  city  have  been  uncovered  a  num-  ten  strata  which  he  classes  as  pre-Semitic, 
ber  of  graves  showing  the  practice  of  burying  early  Canaanite,  Canaanite,  a  burnt  layer, 
within  the  city  limits.  This  was  probably  for  Philistine,  Crusader,  and  late  Arabic.  In  the 
some   religious   purpose.  lowest  stratum — the  next  to  the  bed  rock — ^have 

An  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  in  been  found  fragments  of  pottery  which  possibly 
one  of  the  tablets  from  Nippur  and  now  in  may  date  as  far  back  as  2000  B.a  At  this 
the  possession  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl-  time  the  city  seems  to  have  had  no  wall, 
vania.  The  tablet  in  question,  which  dates  about  From  the  third,  or  Canaanite,  stratum  came  a 
2100  B.G.,  gives  an  account  of  the  creation  and  piece  of  an  alabaster  vase  apparently  of  Egyp- 
the  flood.  According  to  this  source  a  female  tian  manufacture  and  dating  from  the  eight- 
divinity,  Nintu  by  name,  "created  the  black-  eenth  dynasty  or  later.  At  Jerusalem  exca- 
headed  (that  is,  human)  race"  .  .  .  "the  vations  have  been  conducted  on  the  site  of  the 
fields  of  the  ground  produced  abundance,  the  ruins  bearing  the  name  of  Qusr  Jftlud.  These 
cattle  and  the  four-legged  beasts  of  the  field  ruins  are  generally  believed  to  mark  the  site 
artfully  they  (the  gods)  called  into  exist-  of  the  tower  Psephinus  which  is  described  in 
ence."  After  this  the  narrative  goes  on  to  say  Joeephus  and  stood  at  the  northwest  corner 
that  the  gods  became  angered  at  mankind  for  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

some  wickedness  and  that  "at  that  time  Nin*  Eotft.  Recent  excavations  have  brought  to 
tura  wailed  like  a  womian  in  travail.  The  light  traces  of  a  colony  of  pre-dynastic  dwellers 
holy  Ishtar  wailed  on  account  of  the  people,  on  the  site  of  Abydos.  Only  a  few  inches  be- 
Enki  (the  god  of  wisdom)  held  counsel  with  low  the  sand  was  found  a  thick  stratum  min- 
Anu  and  Nintura  over  the  proposed  destruc-  gled  with  remains  of  burnt  wood,  potsherds, 
tion  of  man.  At  this  time  Zingidda  was  king  animals'  bones,  and  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
and  high  priest  of  Shurappak  (which  means  Among  other  finds  were  two  hearths,  ahout 
^the  city  of  the  last  day  of  the  fiood')  and  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  which  were  buried 
he  bowed  before  the  gods  and  prayed,  pros-  in  ashes  that  contained  also  arrowheads, 
trating  himself  in  humility,  and  daily  and  per-  borers,  scrapers,  knives,  and  saws,  as  well  as 
sonally  he  was  in  contact  with  them  by  means  a  small  copper  chisel.  Besides  these  finds  the 
of  dreams,  and  he  conjured  them  daily  by  excavators  ran  into  a  primitive  furnace  con- 
the  name  of  heaven  and  earth."  Then  comes  tain  ing  twenty-three  jars,  arranged  twelve  and 
a  description  of  "  windstorms  which  possess  eleven  and,  later  on,  another  crowded  with  thir- 
great  power,  the  rainstorms  in  their  entirety  ty-seven  jars.  The  vessels  were  held  in  posi- 
went  with  them,  and  the  storms  were  terrible,  tion  by  means  of  fire-bars  of  clay.  Over  the 
After  seven  days  the  rainstorm  had  stormed  furnaces  had  been  originally  a  roof,  and  the 
over  the  land  and  carried  away  the  huge  boat,  walls  still  showed  the  stoke  holes.  The  fur- 
Then    the    sun-god   came    forth    shedding   light  naces  had  been  heated  by  means  of  twigs  which 

over   heaven   and   earth.    Zingidda  opened  the  were  burned  between  t^e  Jars...  I'rom  the  fact 

igi  ize      y  ^ 
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that  charred  remaine  of  grain  were  found  in  was  concerned  with  the  attempt  to  find  the 
the  jars  it  is  clear  that  the  furnaces  were  valley  temple  of  Mentuhotip  and  the  causeway 
employed  for  parching  the  wheat  or  rye  used,  which  led  from  it  to  the  great  temple  next  to 
On  the  same  site  was  discovered  a  fourth  dy-  Halshepsut's  at  Deit  El  Bahari.  The  avenue 
nasty  cemetery,  in  which  most  of  the  tombs  was  found  to  be  ninety  meters  wide  and  orna- 
had  never  been  violated.  They  consisted  usu-  mented  on  either  side  by  a  row  of  trees.  Guri- 
ally  of  small  brick  buildings  two  feet  in  height  ously  enough,  in  order  to  insure  the  growth 
and  as  a  rule  six  feet  square  with  a  small  of  the  trees  holes  nearly  thirty  feet  in  depth 
enclosure  on  the  eastern  side.  The  actual  were  cut  in  the  solid  rode  and  filled  with  loam 
grave  was  below.  Tombs  of  the  twelfth  dy-  in  which  the  stumps  of  the  trees  were  still 
nasty  also  came  to  light.  In  one  of  these  was  found  in  some  places.  When  the  length  of 
found  a  necklace  of  amethysts  four  feet  in  the  avenue,  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  is  borne 
length.  At  Gizeh  the  expedition  sent  out  by  in  mind,  the  tremendous  energy  of  the  builders 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  Harvard  is  at  once  appreciated.  During  the  season  a 
University  has  opened  many  tombs  of  impor-  Ptolemaic  cemetery,  and  a  mortuary  temple  of 
tance  on  the  acropolis.  Among  these  is  that  the  later  Rameside  kings  of  the  twentieth  dy- 
of  Seshem-Nofer,  whioh  is  one  of  the  original  nasty,  were  found. 

series  of  mastabas.  Its  walls  are  standing  al-  AfiiA  Minob.  At  Ephesos  the  recent  work 
most  to  the  roof  and  exhibit  some  fine  sculp-  of  excavation  has  been  confined  to  the  examina- 
tures  in  relief.  Near  to  the  tomb  of  Seshem-  tion  of  the  "Double  Church."  The  earliest 
Nofer  was  found  a  smaller  mastaba,  that  of  plan  seems  to  belong  to  a  building  which  may 
Ka-Nofer.  This,  together  with  a  relief  repre-  be  the  one  referred  to  in  a  number  of  inscrip- 
senting  a  procession  of  dancing  girls,  taken  tions  as  the  "Museum."  This  season  at 
from  a  nearby  tomb,  have  been  acquired  by  the  Didyma  has  seen  the  clearing  of  the  mass  of 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston.  During  the  ruins  which  have  covered  the  cella  since  the 
past  two  winters  QuibeU's  work  at  Memphis  temple  collapsed  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
has  resulted  in  the  uncovering  in  a  small  part  Many  new  blocks  of  the  frieze  of  griffins  have 
of  the  cemetery  of  more  than  four  hundred  been  recovered.  At  Pergamon  the  Germans 
burials.  These  are  uniform  in  character  and  have  completed  their  excavations  to  the  east 
for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  second  and  of  the  Gymnasium.  A  large  building,  datine 
third  dynasties.  The  burial  chamber  was  in  from  the  time  of  the  kings,  has  been  discovered, 
the  form  of  a  house  complete  as  possible —  as  well  as  three  earlier  rock-cut  cisterns  and 
even  to  the  extent  of  a  bathroom — so  that  the  a  building  of  the  same  period  containing  a 
dead  might  have  all  the  comforts  to  which  he  circular  hall  and  a  hypocaust  that  had  been 
had  been   accustomed  in  life.    The  tombs  had  added  later. 

in  many  cases  been  previously  rified,  but  the  The  excavations  of  the  Americans  at  Sardis 
excavators  were  still  able  to  recover  a  number  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Butler  have 
of  bowls  and  dishes  and  a  draught  board.  Some  been  of  great  importance  from  the  point  of 
of  the  vases  bore  the  names  of  kings,  thus  view  of  the  history  of  art  and  of  epigraphy, 
affording  a  dating  for  the  cemetery.  At  MeroS  The  digging  about  the  temple  of  Artemis  last 
Garstang  found  in  the  northeastern  part  of  year  left  the  building  more  or  less  as  if  in  a 
the  city  a  postern  gate  and  what  in  all  proba-  trench.  This  season's  campaign  has  extended 
bility  was  a  stairwsy  which  led  up  to  the  the  excavation  in  all  directions  so  that  now 
ramparts.  In  this  same  quarter  of  the  city  the  temple  stands  in  the  mids't  of  an  open 
was  also  discovered  the  remains  of  a  Roman  space.  During  the  course  of  this  work  founda- 
bath  equipped  with  a  stone  bathtub  of  modern  tions  of  houses  on  different  levels  were  un- 
form,  and  its  heating  apparatus.  To  the  south-  covered  to  the  northwest  These  belon><ed  to 
west  the  royal  baths  came  to  light,  with  their  different  periods.  To  the  north  foundations  of 
frigidarium  and  iepidaHum  which  were  fur-  poor  construction  were  encountered  at  high 
nished  with  ornamental  seats.  The  swimminff  levels  of  Roman  date,  and  in  addition  a  mas- 
pool  was  about  six  feet  in  depth,  and  decorated  sive  structure  built  of  Roman  concrete  with 
with  glased  tiles  and  sculptures  between  the  thick  walls  and  buttresses.  To  the  east  of 
water  spouts.  Above  were  frescoes.  Several  the  temple  the  workmen  met  with  a  precipitous 
statues,  including  one  which  resembles  the  mass  of  hard-packed  earth,  which  is  thought 
**  Nile  **  of  the  Vatican,  were  recovered  from  the  to  be  a  great  piece  of  the  acropolis  which 
building.  The  original  structure  dates  from  probably  slipped  down  at  the  time  of  the  earth- 
the  second  or  third  century  and  was  rebuilt  a  quake  of  the  year  17  a.d.,  and  aftfer  being  re- 
century  later.  All  the  sculptures  are  of  local  distributed  at  that  time  packed  down  again 
execution.  The  buildings  of  the  city  fall  chron-  into  its  original  hard  condition.  This  was 
©logically  into  three  periods— (1)  from  700  found  not  over  100  feet  distant  from  the  front 
B.C.  to  300  B.O.,  when  Egyptian  influence  was  of  the  temple.  Since  this  obstruction  precluded 
paramount;  (2)  from  800  B.O.  to  100  A.D.,  the  any  further  digging  in  that  direction  this  year 
time  of  Greek  influence  and  (3)  from  100  A.  d.  attention  wss  devoted  to  the  clearing  on  the 
to  700  A.  D.,  when  Roman  influence  was  felt.  The  south  where  traces  of  walls  and  a  Byzantine 
city  itself  was  destroyed  somewhere  about  700  cemetery  were  laid  bare.  The  excavations 
A.D.  The  expedition  of  Harvard  University  and  showed  fairly  consistently  that  the  lower  levels 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has  discov-  were  marked  by  Lvdian  pottery,  the  next  by 
ered  a  pre-dynastic  cemetery  at  Mesheikh.  The  Greek  coins,  and  the  upper  levels  by  Roman 
bodies  were  placed  in  the  tombs  in  contracted  and  Byzantine  pottery.  It  is  possible  that  the 
positions,  wrapped  in  mats  or  leathern  gar-  temple  of  Zeus,  which  Butler  hoped  to  And  this 
ments  and  adorned  with  necklaces  of  shell,  year,  may  be  concealed  beneath  the  building 
stones,  primitive  figures  of  animals,  etc.  of  Roman    concrete   mentioned   above   as   lyinff 

The  work  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum    this   to  the   northeast  of  the   temple.     Toward  theT 
year   at  Thebes   in   the  concession  of  Assassif  end   of  the  season   a  row  p^^j^oundations   anllc 
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bases  of  monuments  was  uncovered  extending  completed  the  excavation  of  the  Nymphsnm  in 
northward  from  the  north  side  of  the  temple  the  vicinity  of  the  Pythium.  This  buildiog, 
in  the  direction  of  the  great  high-road  running  dating  from  imperial  times,  was  restored  id 
east  and  west.  It  is  possible  that  this  belongs  Byzantine  days.  Work  on  the  "  Praetorium  " 
to  the  Sacred  Way,  and  if  so  it  would  mark  or  "Basilica,"  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of 
the  western  side  of  a  wide  road  running  from  the  temple  of  Apollo,  has  resulted  in  a  number 
the  middle  of  the  temple  on  its  narrower  side,  of  interesting  inscriptions  in  honor  of  mag^is- 
At  this  point  an  important  bi-lingual  inscrip-  trates  of  the  province  of  Crete  and  Cyrene. 
tion  in  Lydian  and  Greek,  and  two  lions  and  To  the  north  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  was  dis- 
an  eagle  (originally  placed  upon  one  pedestal)  covered  a  sanctuary  of  Isis  dating  from  Plavian 
were  discovered.  Another  important  sculptural  times.  The  building  which  bore  the  great 
find  from  the  northern  edge  of  the  Roman  city  Gortyn  inscription  has  now  been  demonstrated 
consists  of  a  sarcophagus  of  the  Sidamara  type,  to  be  an  Odeum  adapted  by  the  Romans  from 
In  the  tombs  of  the  old  acropolis  were  found  an  older  circular  structure.  In  the  region  be- 
several  hundred  pieces  of  pottery,  among  which  tween  the  north  side  of  the  palace  and  the 
were  many  specimens  of  Lydian  pottery  of  the  ''  agora "  at  Haghia  Triada,  Halbherr  uncov- 
sixth  century  b.o.  and  earlier.  Among  other  ob-  ered  a  large  court  which  adjoined  the  Ijate 
jects  recovered  from  these  tombs  were  an  ivory  Minoan  I.  palace.  Beneath  it  was  discovered, 
head  of  very  archaic  character,  a  small  number  remains  of  houses  belonging  to  the  time  of 
of  masks  and  figurines  of  the  archaic  and  later  transition  from  the  Early  to  the  Middle  Mi- 
periods,  and  bronze  mirrors  in  some  instances  noan  periods.  To  the  southeast  of  the  palace 
furnished  with  ivory  handles.  Particularly  in-  was  found  a  chapel  of  the  Late  Minoan  III. 
teresting  were  a  number  of  very  beautiful  gold  period.  At  Tylissos  the  Greeks  have  found 
necklaces,  small  ornaments,  and  rings  set  with  a  third  building  lying  to  the  north  of  the  pal- 
carnelian  scarabs  or  furnished  with  gold  seals,  ace,  the  walls  of  which  in  many  places  stand 
The  most  interesting  find  of  all  in  the  tombs  to  the  height  of  about  six  feet.  The  house  had 
consists  of  a  set  of  placques  and  rosette  of  a  long  corridor,  which  was  crossed  by  others  at 
repousse  work.  These  came  from  one  burial,  right  angles.  Traces  of  a  light  shaft  and  a 
There  are  six  larger  placques,  each  decorated  window  were  found  and  three  double  fliirhts  of 
with  two  seated,  human-headed  lions,  with  stairs  leading  to  the  upper  story.  Directly 
beards  and  wings,  placed  face  to  face  and  sup-  under  this  house  were  Early  Minoan  walls, 
porting  a  winged  disk  of  Egyptian  character —  At  PagassB  in  northern  Greece  thirty  more 
the  whole  design  being  framed  in  bands  deco-  painted  gravestones  have  been  recovered  from 
rated  with  rosettes  and  crested  battlements,  the  second  of  the  three  towers  on  the  wall  that 
Assyrian  in  style.  The  nine  smaller  placques  were  discovered  last.  Near  this  tower  a  bean- 
are  decorated  with  a  design  in  the  form  of  a  tiful  marble  head  of  the  goddess  Pasikrata  was 
walking  sphinx.  There  are  over  forty  rosettes  found  in  her  temple.  At  Thermon  seven  houses 
and  these  are  furnished  with  shanks  at  the  with  foundations  of  unhewn  stone  show  a  cul- 
back  like  buttons.  The  workmanship  of  ture  comparable  to  that  of  the  prehistoric  vil- 
the  whole  series  is  so  fine  that  it  shows  up  lages  of  Olympia,  Bretria,  and  iEgina.  The 
better  when  seen  through  a  magnifying  glass,  large  elliptical  building  beneath  the  temple  has 
Greece.  Although  the  Balkan  War  doubtless  been  excavated  so  that  now  it  can  be  made  out 
had  much  effect  on  archeological  investigation  to  be  an  elongated  ellipse  divided  into  pronaos, 
in  Greece,  still  much  was  accomplished  by  the  cella,  and  apse.  Thus,  in  the  second  millenium 
Greek  auuthorities.  In  Athens  the  Greeks  have  b.c.,  we  find  a  forerunner  of  the  apsidal  tem- 
resumed  the  excavation  of  the  Stoa  of  the  pie  such  as  the  Boulenterion  at  Olympia.  One 
Giants,  which  has  not  been  touched  since  1871.  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  on  this  site 
The  eastern  end  has  been  found  and  the  build-  is  that  the  great  temple,  instead  of  having  the 
ing  has  been  shown  to  be  rectangular^  in  form  normal  number  of  two  pediments,  had  only  one 
and  surrounded  by  a  wall.  In  its  midst  were  and  a  pent  roof  substituted  for  the  otherl  At 
the  three  giants  with  snake  bodies  on  bases  Chrysovitza,  near  Thermon,  has  been  found  a 
belonging  to  later  times.  Later  evidences  have  series  of  reliefs  representing  a  sacred  feast  at 
been  uncovered  which  suggest  that  the  eastern  which  a  fat  divinity  reclines.  Excavations  car- 
part  of  the  building  was  used  for  a  dyeing  ried  on  this  year  in  Cephallenia  to  establish 
establishment.  Crete  again  this  year  has  been  the  identity  of  the  island  with  the  Homeric 
the  scene  of  much  activity.  The  famous  Idean  Ithaca  have  not  been  productive  of  results.  At 
cave  just  above  the  village  of  Kamarais  Corfu  the  work  of  clearing  the  temple  of  Ga- 
was  thoroughly  examined  and  much  pottery  of  ritza  has  been  continued.  At  Thebes  work  was 
the  Middle  Minoan  period  was  brought  to  light,  confined  to  th^  western  court  of  the  Mycenaean 
At  Cnossus,   Evans    (now   Sir   Arthur  Evans)    palace. 

has  carried  on  supplementary  excavations  for  At  Tiryns  the  German  Institute  has  cleared 
the  purpose  of  clearing  up  certain  questions  up  the  approach  from  the  lower  stronghold  to 
connected  with  the  stratification.  In  the  the  upper  inside  of  the  eastern  circuit  wall, 
"Queen's  Megaron"  two  earlier  pavements  and  the  relations  between  the  earlier  and  the 
built  on  different  systems  came  to  light  under  later  palace  have  been  studied  by  means  of 
the  one  previously  known,  and  the  same  re-  trial  pits.  It  is  now  certain  that  the  plan  of 
suits  were  obtained  from  excavations  in  the  the  later  palace  was  a  new  one  and  that  the 
region  of  the  Olive  Press  and  in  the  Eastern  introduction  of  the  large  megaron  was  a  new 
Magazines  and  the  West  Centr<il  Court.  In  feature.  Underneath  the  remains  of  the  By- 
this  quarter  it  is  now  clear  that  the  Eg3rptian  zantine  church  to  the  south  of  the  great  outer 
monument  V>f  Abnub  belongs  to  the  second  court  were  discovered  some  chambers  which  are 
Middle  Minoan  period.  Particularly  interest-  related  to  the  later  palace.  The  most  impor- 
ing  was  the  discovery  of  the  "  Keep "  of  the  tant  results  from  this  year's  work  at  Tiryns 
earliest  palace.    At  Gortyna  the  Italians  have  came  &om  pits  s^l^l^Jjii^fHSjjif^lf^^l^egAron. 
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Several  definite  strata  were  exposed,  of  which  ouUirii  miauenaia,  the  navicularii  of  Hippo  Diar- 

the  lowest  showed  remains  of  a  curved  build^  rhytus,  and  of  Misluvium  in  Mauritania.     On 

ing.     In  the  four  from  the  bottom  were  recov-  the  Via  dei  Vigili  a  large  room  has  been  exca- 

-ered   a  mass  of  vase  fragments  corresponding  vated  and  a  mosaic  pavement  brought  to  light 

to  those  of  the  shaft  graves  at  Mycene.     The  representing  four  dolphins  flanked  by  svmbolic 

possibility   of    determining   the    nature    of   the  designations  of  the  provinces  with  which  Ostia 

building  on  the  lower  level  is  rather  remote,  had   most   intercourse,   namely,   Sicily,   Africa, 

owing  to  the  superposition  of  the  later  palace.  Spain,  and  Egypt.     In   Rome  much  has  been 

It  has  also  been  found  that  the  altar  in  the  accomplished.     Between    the    peribolus    of    the 

great    inner   court   was   originally   circular    in  Baths  of  Caracalla  and  the  baths  themselves, 

form  and  not  a  trench  for  sacrifices.     In  the  the     excavators     have     discovered     a     xyatua. 

niegaron    the    base    which   ^liliemann    errone-  Among  the  finds  made  on  this  site  are  a  copy 

ously  designated  as  a  "basin"  is  now  known  of  a  Polyclitan  bronze,  and  the  upper  portion 

to   be  a  support  for  the  throne.     The  earlier  of  a  head  copied  from  the  "Hermes  Propylaius" 

palace  is  now  dated  in  the  Late  Minoan  I.  or  of    Alcamenes.      A    library    with    niches    for 

Late  Minoan  II.  period;  the  later  palace  in  the  amatia    and    imagines    was     also    uncovered. 

Late  Minoan  III.  period.     In  the  Argolio,  the  Under  the  basilica  of  the  Flavian  Palace,  Boni 

site  of  OincB  has  been  located  to  the  south  of  has    discovered    two    narrow    staircases    which 

Karya,  at  modern  Zenghalatio.     At  Elis  slight  lead  to   a  piacina,  which  was   a   reservoir   of 

remains  have  come  to  light.     A  submerged  is-  five  divisions.     This  reservoir  is  still  complete, 

land  has  this  year  been  located  near  the  island  even  to  its  water-tight  cement  coating,  in  spite 

of    Lemnos.      The    archaeologists    sent    by    the  of  the  fact  that  it  was  built  in  the  time  of 

Greek  government  have  identified  it  as  the  is-  Nero,  who  used  it  to  preserve  rare  sea  fish  for 

land  of  Chryseis.    The  time  of  its  sinking  was  bis   table.     Also  on  the  Palatine   a   house  of 

the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  imperial  times  has  been  opened.     Inscriptions, 

Africa.    Near  Bengazi  a  small  Greek  marble  together  with  other  evidence  lead  to  the  belief 

of  Praxitelean  style  has  been  discovered.  that  it  was  the  residence  of  Tiberius  Caesar  and 

Italy,  tee  of  the  most  interesting  discov-  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  The  equip- 
eries  of  the  year  in  Italy  has  been  that  of  ment,  which  was  luxurious,  included  a  large 
what  seems  certainly  to  be  Horace's  villa.  Al-  bathtub  and  hot  and  cold  water  supplies.  An- 
though  many  sites  have  been  given  for  the  fa-  other,  and  perhaps  more  interesting,  discovery 
mous  Sabine  farm  of  Horace,  excavations  have  in  this  quarter  is  that  of  Nero's  revolving 
been  carried  on  for  some  time  at  the  foot  of  dining-room.  In  searching  for  the  machine- 
Mt  Lucretilis  at  Licenza.  As  a  result  of  two  room  Boni  found  three  vertical  shafts,  one  of 
years'  work  by  Pasqui  in  this  place  the  details  which  was  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
of  the  villa  have  been  pretty  clearly  made  out.  deep.  Nearby  was  also  found  a  tank  with  a 
The  building  is  rectangular  in  form  and  en-  chamber  twenty  by  sixty  feet,  twenty  feet  below 
tirely  surrounded  by  a  double  wall,  of  which  it.  In  the  latter  were  stones  with  cogs  on  a 
the  outer  part  was  designed  to  resist  landslides  horizontal  bed.  This  is  thought  to  have  been 
from  Mt.  Lucretilis  and  to  protect  the  garden  the  "  machine  "-room.  Particularly  interesting 
on  the  side  toward  the  river.  The  garden  itself  was  the  discovery  under  the  Palace  of  Domi- 
occupies  some  four-fifths  of  the  villa  and  is  still  tian  of  frescoes  representing  the  landing  of 
enclosed  by  a  colonnade.  In  the  centre  of  the  Helen  of  Troy.  In  the  basement  was  discov- 
garden  is  a  large  pool  six  feet  deep  and  lined  ered  parts  of  an  imperial  throne.  By  descend- 
with  blue  tiles,  which  apparently  was  used  for  ing  through  a  hall  in  the  centre  of  the  atrium 
bathing  purposes  or  as  a  fish  pond.  The  villa  access  was  given  to  beautifully  plastered  gal- 
proper  is  approached  from  the  garden  by  a  few  leries.  At  Sutri,  near  Rome,  a  peasant  found 
broad  steps  and  it  is  sheltered  from  the  heat  of  in  his  field  a  very  beautiful  bronze  figure  of 
the  summer  sun  by  a  portico.  The  internal  a  youth  doing  up  his  hair.  It  is  but  two  feet 
arrangements  of  the  villa  are  such  that  the  seven  inches  in  height.  The  workmanship  is 
right  half  of  the  building  was  occupied  by  Grseco-Roman,  but  it  goes  back  in  type  to  some 
Horace  and  his  guests,  while  the  other  was  Praxitelean  model  of  the  fourth  century, 
given  over  to  the  servants.  In  the  owner's  On  the  east  side  of  the  "Street  of  Abun- 
quarters  were  found  several  bedrooms  and  a  dance"  in  Pompeii,  at  the  crossing  of  the  roads 
large  dining-room  decorated  with  marble  mo-  which  run  between  inauUs  vi.  and  vii.  of  regio 
saics  in  the  style  of  the  Augustan  period.  In  i.  and  inauUg  vii.  and  xi.  of  re^to  ix.,  the  exca- 
the  servants'  quarters  was  found  the  coldarium,  vators  discovered  a  shrine  in  which  were  fres- 
or  hot  bath,  for  men  and  women.  The  discov-  coes  representing  in  a  frieze  the  Dei  Conaentea 
ery  of  beautifully  sculptured  marbles  in  the  or  Penatea  Publici  of  Pompeii.  These  as  they 
dihria  covering  the  building  leads  to  the  sup-  follow  the  frescoes  are  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars, 
position  that  the  estate  was  not  as  mean  as  Minerva,  Hercules,  Venus,  Mercury,  Proserpina, 
one  might  judge  from  Horace's  writings.  The  Vulcan,  Ares,  Apollo,  and  Diana.  On  one  side 
villa  has  unfortunately  sufi'ered  much  by  the  of  the  shrine  is  a  painting  depicting  a  sacri- 
buildin^  of  public  baths  here  in  the  time  of  fice  by  vici,  magiatri,  and  miniatri  vici,  et  com- 
Vespasian,  and  in  our  own  time  by  the  removal  piti,  while  an  inscription  gives  the  names  of 
of  stone  by  the  priest  of  Licenza  in  1867  in  four  members  of  the  collegium  compiti  for  a 
order  to  build  the  church  of  this  town.  Lom-  year  not  much  before  79  a.  d.  The  street  be- 
bardic  and  Gothic  remains  have  also  been  found  tween  inaulas  vi.  and  vii.  was  found  to  have 
here.  been  closed  by  a  wooden  door,  while  three  blocks 

At  Monte  Cavo  a  second-century  cemetery  haa  of  tufa  sufficed  to  prevent  the  passage  of  ve- 

yielded    a  gladiator   clad   in    iron    armor.     At  hides.     Many  election  notices  were  found  near 

Ostia,  in  the  excavation  of  the  Dortico  behind  by,  and  at  least  in  one  instance  the  writer  felt 

the  theatre,  the  mosaics  of  three  more  corpora-  inspired  to  fall  into  verse.     The  terror  of  the 

tions  have  come  to  light.     These  are  the  navi-  last    days   of    the    city    has    once    more    been 
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brought  home  to  us  by  the  finding,  just  outside  preme  Court  justices,  whose  approval  had  been 
the  Porta  Nolana,  of  the  body  of  a  man  lying  Kti^ulated   as   necessary   to   the  final    adoption 
on  his  back,  with  legs  raised  and  hands  clasp-  and  execution  of  the  jury*s  award,  rejected  the 
ing  a  branch,  as  if,  in  his  desperation,  he  had  design   absolutely  and  dismissed   the  architect, 
climbed   a  tree   in   his   efforts   to  escape,   but,  with  the  solatium  of  the  specified  forfeit  to  be 
overcome    by    the    fumes,    had    fallen,    tearing  paid    him    for    non-employment.      The    entire 
away   the   branch   as   he   fell.     A   second-story  project  was  thus  thrown  back  to  where  it  was 
dining-room  has  been  found  which  has  several  two  years  before,  if  not  indefinitely  postponed, 
interesting   features.     The   front   of   the   room       The  most  important  edifice  completed  in  1913 
overhung  the  street,  while  below  it  were  two  was  the  new   Grand  Central   railway   terminal 
passages,  of  which  one  led  by  a  staircase  to  in  New  York   (Warren  and  Wetmore).     While 
the  dining-room,  while  the  other  led  to  a  shop,  this  hardly   rivals   in   size,   cost,   or   scale   the 
At  one  end  of  the   dinibg-room   fragments   of  colossal  Pennsylvania  Station    (see  Yeab  Book 
drinking- vessels  for  birds  were  found,  suggest-   for  1911),  it  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  remark- 
ing that  tills  part  of  the  room  was  used  as  an   able  especially  for   its  concourse  and  waiting- 
aviary,  room    and   the    admirable    arrangement    of    its 
Gebmant.      At   Eberswalde,   near    Berlin,    a  many  tracks  on   two   levels.     It  is   the  domi- 
clay   vessel   a   few   inches   deep   was   found    in  nant  feature   of   an   imposing  group   of   build- 
which    were    seventy-eight    objects    of    massive  ings  surrounding   a   grand   plaza  extending  to 
gold,  such  as  drinking-cups,  rings,  etc.     It  is  the    north,    which    includes    the    new    Biltmore 
possible  that  these  are  Phoenician  objects  which  Hotel,  completed  at  the  very  close  of  the  year, 
came  to  Germany  by  way  of  the  Baltic.  For    the    great    Cathedral    of    St.    John    the 
ABCHITECTS,     Amebican    Iwstitutb    of.   Divine  in  the  same  city  a  new  chapel  in  Ren- 
Kew  Orleans  Convention  of.    See  Abchitec-  aissance  style,  by  Carr^re  and  Hastings,  was 
YOBE.                                                                           nearly   completed,    and   the   adjoining   diocesan 
ABCHITECTXJBE.     In  this   field  the  year   buildingSr-Choir  School,  Deanery,  and  Synodal 
1913  has  no  specially  noteworthy  achievement  Hall,    all    three   by   R.    A.    Cram,   the    present 
to  record.     The  total  volume  of  building  to  its   diocesan    architect — ^were    completed    and    occu- 
credit  appeared  to  have  been  below  rather  than  pied.     Later,  Mr.  Cram's  designs  for  the  com- 
above  the  average  of  recent  years.     The  disas-   pletion  of  the  cathedral    (nave,  transepts,  and 
trous    Balkan    wars    not   only    put    a    stop    to  crossing)    were   exhibited    and   provoked    much 
architectural    activity    in   the    regions   directly  discussion.     Of  at  least  equal  importance  was 
affected,  but  disturbed  the  balances  of  capital  t^e  completion  of  the  new  St.  Thomas's  Church 
in  the  great  financial  centres  of  Europe,  vastly  on  Fifth  Avenue,  by  Cram,  Goodhue,  and  Fer- 
increasing  the  burdens  of  taxation  in  France,  guson;    the  only  stone-vaulted   church   in   New 
Germany,  and  Austria  by  provoking  a  tremen-  York,  if  not  in  the  United  States,  and  a  dis- 
dous   increase    in    armaments.     In   the   United  tinctly    notable     achievement    in     the     French 
States    capital    showed    itself   unusually    timid  Gothic     style.       Several     other     churches,     by 
regarding    new    enterprises,    especially    in    the   Goodhue,    Ludlow,    and    Peabody,    and    others. 
East.     Never  since  the  great  strikes  and  lock-  ^ere  begun  or  completed  in  various  versions  of 
outs  of  the  building  trades   in    1903-1904   has  the    Gothic    styles,    illustrating    the    growing 
the  volume  of  building  fallen  so  low  in  New  vogue   of  the  modern   Gothic  revival.     Among 
York  City,  where  many  architects  either  prac-  public    buildings    the    new    Municipal     Offices 
tically    dosed    their    offices    or    reduced    their   Building  in  New  York,  by  McKim,  Mead,  and 
drafting-room  forces  to  a  mere  skeleton  of  the  White,  under  construction  for  four  years,  was 
usual  staff.     In  the  West,  particularly  on  the  completed  and  vx  part  occupied.     It  stood  con- 
Pacific  Coast,  the  falling  off  was  much  less  no-  Bpicuously  first  in  size,  beauty,  and  importance, 
ticeable.                                                                       (See  Abchitbctube,   Yeab  Book,   1909.)      The 
A  detailed  account  of  buildings  begun  or  com-  fl^o  new  Post  Office  by  the  same  firm,  on  Eighth 
pleted   in   the  various  countries   of  the  world  Avenue,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  was 
during  the  year  1913  is  impracticable,  because  completed,  though  the  old  downtown  Post  Office 
.of   the    incompleteness   of   the   records   of   con-  "^as  not  wholly  discontinued.     The  same  archi- 
temporary   work   in   the   architectural   journals  tects  were  also  the  designers  of  the  new  School 
as  the  Yeab  Book  goes  to  press.    Owing,  more-  of   Journalism    and   the    Furnald   Hall    Dormi- 
over,    to    their    frequent   failure    to    date    the  tory  of  Columbia  University, 
buildings  they  illustrate  or  describe,  the  com-     ^  The    Maine   Monument,    commemorating    the 
piler  of  this  article  cannot  claim  chronological   sinking   of   the   Maine   in   Havana   Harbor    on 
accuracy    as    to    the    works    hereinafter    listed.   February    24,    1898,    was    not   quite    completed 
They    are    all,    however,    recent   works,    though  on  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  that  event,  but 
some    may   have    been    completed    before    1913,  was  unveiled  somewhat  later.     It  stands  at  the 
snd  doubtless  not  a  few  important  buildings  of  entrance  to  Central  Park,  and  is  the  joint  work 
tht»  year  have  been  left  out  of  the  account.      of  H.  V.  Magonigle,  architect,  and  A.  Piccinilli, 

The  United  States  and  Canada.  The  most  sculptor, 
interesting  and  yet  disappointing  architectural  In  the  fiel&  of  commercial  architecture  the 
event  of  the  year  was  the  negative  result  of  the  most  important  item  in  New  York  was  the 
important  competition  for  the  gigantic  Court  beginning  of  work  on  the  new  Equitable  Build- 
House  to  be  erected  on  the  proposed  new  civic  ing,  on  the  site  of  the  building  burned  in  1911. 
centre  in  New  York.  The  winner  of  the  com-  It  will  cover  the  largest  area  of  any  one  com- 
petition, which  was  admirably  conducted,  was  mercial  structure  in  New  York,  and  will  be  a 
Mr.  Guy  Lowell,  of  Boston,  whose  extraordi-  "skyscraper,"  though  not  competing  with  the 
nary  design  for  a  vast  circular  edifice  provided  Woolworth  and  Singer  buildings.  The  multi- 
in  a  remarkably  ingenious  and  skillful  way  plication  of  loft  buildings  and  hotels  continued, 
accommodation  for  the  fifty-four  courts  required  though  not  on  the  scale  of  recent  years.  It 
to  be  housed   therein.     Unfortunately   the   Su-  was    observable  that  matt-glazed    white    terra- 
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cotta  was  increasingly  used  for  the  exteriors  brew  Union  College,  by  A.  L.  Fechheimer;  at 
of  loft  buildings,  not  always  with  highly  artis-  Vassar  Ck>llege  a  new  students'  building,  by 
tic  results.  Gothic  details,  freely  treated,  seem  McKim,  Mead,  and  White;  at  Cornell  new  resi- 
also  to  find  increasing  favor  in  commercial  dential  halls,  by  Day  Brothers  and  Klauder;  and 
architecture.  at  West  Point  progress  on  the  buildings  of  the 

Outside  of  New  York  the  most  important  Military  Academy,  are  among  other  educational 
architectural  enterprise  on  foot  was  the  Pan-  buildings  reported.  Architectural  improvements 
ama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco.  Owing  connected  with  city  planning  are  reported  under 
no  doubt  to  the  overdoing  of  expositions  in  re-  that  title. 

cent  years,  it  had  attracted  less  attention  than  the  American  Institute  op  Akchitecm  at 
it  deserved,  at  least  in  the  too  self-centred  East,  its  i^fecent  convention  at  New  Orleans  reorgan- 


Flowers,"  by  G.  W.  Kilham,  of  Boston,  etc.),  without  reaching  a  final  decision  discussed  at 
and  to  be  adorned  by  an  "Echo  Tower,  by  L.  considerable  length  three  important  questions: 
C.  Mullgardt.  The  architecture  was  to  be  The  establishment  of  a  national  bureau  or  de- 
highly  ornate,  lacking  somewhat  in  the  unity  partment  of  fine  arts;  the  adoption  of  the  Eng- 
of  effect  hitherto  sought  in  recent  expositions,  ligh  gygtem  of  quantity  surveying,  and  a  new 

Among  the  most  important  of  recent  build-  basis  for  the  schedule  of  professional  charges, 
ings  at  Chicago  was  the  Hotel  Blackstone,  the  All  these  questions  are  attracting  much  atten- 
largest  and  finest  of  a  number  of  new  hotels  tion  in  the  United  States  at  present, 
opened  during  the  year  m  the  Middle  West  and      Canada.    Aside  from  the  usual  activity  thera 
South.  was  reported   an   important  competition   for  a 

Architecture  seemed  to  have  been  fairly  city  hall  for  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  to  cost  $3,- 
prosperous  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Early  in  the  000,000,  and  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the- 
year  Los  Angeles  was  reporting  permits  for  new  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada,  also  at  Winnipeg, 
buildings  at  the' rate  of  40  per  day,  including  by  Darling  and  Pearson.  The  same  architects 
one  for  the  erection  of  a  huge  family  hotel,  the  were  also  the  designers  of  the  new  Convocation 
Casa  del  Carmine  Real,  with  900  rooms.  The  Hall  for  Toronto  University.  The  commission 
disastrous  tornado  at  Omaha,  which  wrecked  for  some  new  builaings  for  the  University  of 
642  houses  and  damaged  over  1600  others,  was  Manitoba  was  awarded  to  local  architects  in 
followed  by  an  energetic  rebuilding.  Fargo,  Winnipeg.  This  university  established  a  de- 
N.  D.,  reported  an  unusual  architectural  activ-  partment  of  agriculture,  under  the  charge  of 
ity — a  bank,  several  stores,  an  auditorium,  and  Professor  A.  V.  Stoughton,  of  New  York.  At 
an  opera  house  being  among  the  new  enter-  Regina  (Sask.),  a  large  hotel  and  railway  sta- 
prises.    At  Seattle  the  L.  C.  Smith  building,  a  tion  was  begun. 

42-story  skyscraper  which  had  been  two  years  Eubope.  In  Great  Britain  there  was  consid- 
in  building,  was  completed  near  the  end  of  the  erable  building  for  educational  institutions, 
year.  It  is  a  tower  somewhat  of  the  New  York  Among  new  edifices  of  this  class  begun  or  com- 
type,  and  was  probably  the  tallest  building  west  pieted  were:  An  elementary  teachers'  training 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  college  at  Hull  (Crouch,  Butler,  and  Savage) ;  a 

In  the  South  there  was  probably  a  normal  diocesan  college  at  Galway,  Ireland,  by  W.  A. 
activity,  especially  in  hotel  building,  exemplified  Scott;  a  new  technical  institute  at  Cardiff, 
by  the  Wade  Hampton,  begun  at  Charleston,  to  Wales,  by  Jones  and  Thomas;  at  Glasgow  a  new 
cost  a  million  dollars,  the  Georgian  Terrace  at  training  college,  by  Honeyman,  Keppie,  and 
Atlanta,  by  W.  L.  Stoddart,  and  many  others.  Mackintosh;  at  Birmingham  a  group  of  build- 
Charleston  also  announced  the  beginning  of  a  ingg  for  the  Bluecoat  School,  by  M.  O.  Type; 
costly  yacht  club  building;  but  in  general  the  and  at  Cambridge  an  interesting  new  quad- 
Southern  architecture  was  not  lully  reported  m  rangle  for  Cheshunt  College,  by  H.  Grayson, 
the  professional  journals.  From  London  the  most  important  items  appeared 

In  the  national  capital  the  year  witnessed  the  to  be  the  beginning  of  work  on  Sir  Aston  Webb's 
completion  of  the  fine  new  city  Post  Office,  a  new  facade  for  Buckingham  Palace;  the  ad- 
marble  structure  near  the  Union  Railwajr  Sta-  vancement  of  work  on  the  Marylebone  Town 
tion,  and  of  the  Scottish  Rite  Masonic  Temple,  Hall,  the  County  Council  Building,  the  vast 
by  J.  R.  Pope.  From  Boston  the  most  impor-  group  of  King's  College  Hospital  at  Denmark 
tant  items  were  the  completion  and  opening  Hill,  by  W.  A.  Pite;  the  completion  of  a  build- 
of  the  huge  Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  by  H.  J.  Hard-  ing  for  the  School  of  Architecture  of  University 
enbergh,  near  Trinity  Church,  and  the  comple-  College,  the  new  Middlesex  Guildhall  in  West- 
tion  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  minster,  by  Gibson,  Skipworth,  and  Gordon;  and 
a  group  of  Gothic  buildings  by  R.  C.  Sturgis.  a  new  building  for  the  Institute  of  Civil  En- 
In  Albany  the  important  competition  for  a  new  gineers,  in  neo-classic  style,  by  J.  Miller. 
Court  House  was  won  by  Hoppin  and  Koen,  of  Liverpool  began  the  erection  of  a  new  tuber- 
New  York.  culosis    hospital    and    continued    work    on    the 

The  colleges  and  universities  have  had  about  cathedral;  Devenport  selected  a  design  for  a 
the  usual  amount  of  additions  to  their  build-  new  municipal  building,  by  Ashlev  and  New- 
ings.  The  most  important  was  the  completion  man;  Glasgow  initiated  a  project  for  extensive 
of  the  extensive  and  impressive  group  for  the  additions  to  the  municipal  building;  and  Man- 
Graduate  School  of  Princeton  University,  by  Chester  began  the  erection  of  a  new  theatre  by 
Cram,  Goodhue,  and  Ferguson,  a  vast  quadrangle  Farquhar,  Richardson,  and  Gill, 
with  dormitories,  class-rooms,  seminars,  library.  Architectural  education  was  being  rapidly 
director's  residence,  and  Cleveland  Memorial  developed  in  England.  During  1913  the  de- 
Tower,  on  a  commanding  site  a  mile  from  the  partment  of  architecture  of  Shefiield  University  jlp 
rest  of  the  university.     At  Cincinnati  the  He-  was  transferred  from  the  faculty  of  applied  sci-  S 
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enoe  to  that  of  fine  arts  (following  thus  the  Bruno  Mdhring  for  a  design  which  was  so  nn- 
example  of  Columbia  in  1904) ;  the  two  schools  acceptable  to  the  Kaiser  that  he  ignored  the 
of  University  CSoUege  and  King's  College  at  jury's  award  and  ^ave  the  commission  outright 
London  were  consolidated  and  housed  in  the  to  the  court  architect,  Herr  von  Shue.  This 
new  building  of  University  College  previously  action,  deplorable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
mentioned;  Cambridge  University,  following  professional  ethics,  will  doubtless  result  to  the 
also  the  example  of  Columbia,  authorized  the  advantage  of  the  architecture  of  Washington, 
acceptance  of  two  years  of  architectural  studies  There  was  much  activity  in  Austria,  both  in 
as  counting  towards  the  decree  of  bachelor  of  Vienna  and  Budapest,  and  in  the  smaller  cities, 
arts;  and  the  first  "atelier^*  after  the  Beaux-  The  veteran  Otto  Wagner  was  the  architect  of 
Arts  fashion  was  established,  with  Arthur  the  new  Lupus  Hospital  at  Vienna;  the  Wiener 
Davis  as  "patron."  Bankverein  erected  a  fine  "palace"  by  Gotthief 

In  the  field  of  historic  architecture  much  and  Neumann,  and  Karl  Hoffmann  was  the 
concern  was  aroused  in  London  by  the  precari-  architect  of  the  great  new  Kaiser  Franz  Joaef 
ous  condition  of  two  famous  buildings.  St.  Museum  at  Vienna.  At  Budapest,  besides  the 
Paul's  Cathedral  was  found  to  be  seriously  huge  new  Imperial  Palace,  an  imposing  block 
menaced  by  the  settling  of  its  foundations,  of  buildings  not  hitherto  reported,  we  note  a 
owing  to  the  draining  away  of  subterranean  Reformed  church,  by  Achay  Alabar,  and  the  new 
water  by  various  excavations  near  by  (a  result  Hungarian  Mercluuits'  Union,  by  Bela  Lajta, 
which  has  also  in  New  Orleans,  following  the  marked  by  the  extreme  eccentric  ugliness  of 
completion  of  the  new  sewerage  system  of  that  which  that  architect  is  an  unrivaled  master, 
city,  caused  the  settlinflr  of  the  foundations  of  5.^^,0^  France  is  reported  a  large  volume  of 
the  old  cathedral,  which  was  in  great  danger  ^f^^^^^^  architecture  in  ParU,  Bordeaux,  Ver- 
ttere^om).  The  superb  timber  ceiling  of  g^in  jjancy,  and  many  smaller  cities— hospi- 
Westminster  Hall  was  found  to  be  riddled  with  ^i^  asylumi.  town  halls,  schools,  etc  O^e 
worm-holes,  though  perfectly  sound  not  many  ^^^^  important  building  of  the  year  at  Paris 
years  ago,  and  the  collapse  of  that  precious  ^^s  the  Theatre  des  Champs  Elys^es,  by  Bon- 
medieval  construction  (1399-1495)  was  feared  ^^^d  and  Vandevelde,  whose  singdlarly  stiff  and 
^  be  imminent.  Extensive  excavations  at  Old  unsympathetic  lines,  art  nouveau  disregard  of 
Sarum,  near  Salisbury,  have  uncovered  the  ^jj  Vaditional  forms,  and  inharmonious  deco- 
ruins  of  William  the  Conqueror's  fortress,  and  ^^^j^^  ^^^j^^  ^^^j,  heated  controversy.  Addi- 
of  Bishop  Oswald  s  church—the  original  cathe-  ^^^^^^  ^.  ^^^  contagious  diseases  have  been 
dral  of  the  diocese.  The  establishment  of  a  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  HOpital  St  Joseph,  of  a  straight- 
ministry  of  fine  arte  has  been  actively  discussed  ^^^^^^  ^^^  pleasing  architecture,  by  P.  Andrfi. 
during  the  year  The  question  of  the  registr a-  Competitions  have  T«en  held  for  cheap  tene- 
tion  of  architects,  also  vigorously  agitated,  has  nient^house  blocks,  and  projects  actively  dis- 
made  little  progress.  ,      .  ,,  ...      cussed  for  the  layout  of  encircling  suburbs  at 

In  Germany  there  was  about  the  usual  activ-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^-^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  fortifications, 
ity  m  the  same  lines  as  in  /eoent  years,  and  ^^  Bordeaux  a  vast  bloct  of  handsome  bar- 
the  same  tendencies  manifested  themselves.  The  ^^^^  ^^^  completed  for  the  gendarmerie,  by 
"Moderne  Kunst"  produced,  among  many  very  ^  q^^^.  ^t  yiHejuif  an  Jtensive  asyluii 
eccentric    and    bizarre    edifices     some    excellent  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^   ^     j   jj  ^„^  ^^^  prepared 

?rerwarrenirs%t^"^^^^^^^^^^  anS   S|;  ^^^^  ^^   ^^^^   ^^   ^^"^^  ^^'' 

Wolfenstein;  while  a  new  museum  for  KOnig-  ^xi»i.  .x  x  j.  ^  »  ±v. 
gratz  displayed  this  movement  in  its  most  viru-  ,.  !»  ^^M'^"^.  '°**T^!u  ^°*''^**  '''  ^}^  -^w 
fcnt  form.  Many  new  townhalls  were  begun  *!jn  at  Ghent,  and  the  improvemenU  in  that 
or  completed,  among  them  those  for  Landsberg,  ej^y  »»  connection  therewith^  including  the  com- 
lietz,  Lembach,  and  Ddbeln;  a  fcauptercAtt?  P^etion  of  the  Post  Office.  The  exposition  build- 
(ball  of  records)  for  Schwerin;  a  Cinema  thea-  1?8*J^?".  \"  *T  °***°  ^7  o  ,  J®  voorde; 
ter  of  considerable  importance  for  Charlotten-  t*>e  Colonial  Palace  by  M.  Caluwaerts. 
burg  (Berlin),  by  Oskar  Kaufmann;  and  plans  From  other  parts  of  the  world  available  re- 
were  adopted  for  a  group  of  buildings  for  the  ports  have  been  meagre.  In  India  the  Town 
Dflsseldorf  Art  Academy,  by  Wach  and  Beck.  Planning  Commission,  consisting  of  Capt.  G. 
Among  the  best  works,  as  usual,  were  those  of  8.  C.  Swinton,  J.  A.  Brodie,  and  the  architect, 
an  industrial  or  utilitarian  character,  like  the  8-  Lutyens,  charged  with  the  selection  of  a  site 
fine  new  Bismarck  Bridge  at  Saarbrtick,  and  a  for  the  new  capital  at  Delhi,  have  adopted 
number  of  excellent  factory  buildings.  The  finally  the  so-called  northern  site,  south  and 
work  of  town-planning,  especially  of  new  gar-  southwest  of  the  present  city,  near  the  Jumna, 
den-suburbs  of  large  cities,  continued  with  very  placing  the  government  centre  on  Raisina  Hill, 
varied  results;  in  many  cases  an  excellent  lay-  The  controversy  as  to  architectural  style  still 
out  was  vitiated  by  the  ugliness  or  monotony  continued,  but  was  likely  to  eventuate  in  a 
of  the  houses  designed  for  it.  The  German  group  of  neo-classic  buildings.  In  South  Africa 
architects  seemed  to  find  it  hard  to  occupy  the  the  erection  of  important  buildings  continued 
middle  ground  between  innocuous  mediocrity  at  Cape  Town,  Pretoria,  and  other  cities;  nota- 
and  a  wholly  eccentric  and  extreme  originality  bly  the  Union  Buildings,  by  Herbert  Baker,  on 
of  design.  This  was  conspicuous  in  the  draw-  Menjeskop  at  Pretoria  (railroad  station,  post 
ings  exhibited  in  the  recent  great  Jubiiaums  office,  hemicycle,  etc.),  and  the  cathedral  at 
Kunstausstellung  at   Berlin.  Uganda,    by    Beresford    Pite.      A    great   public 

Considerable  excitement  was  aroused  by  the  library  was  erected  at  Melbourne,  Australia 
interference  of  the  Kaiser  in  the  award  of  the  (Bates,  Peebles,  and  Smart),  with  the  largest 
competition  for  the  new  embassy  to  be  built  at  concrete  dome  as  yet  attempted  anywhere,  124 
Washington.  The  designs  submitted  were  of  feet  6  inches  in  span 
indifferent   merit;    the   prize   was   awarded    to       From   other   <fP;u|D^triffi   fhe  «rf^q;i^4l3^i^^&il&bl^ 
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have  been  too  fragmentaiy  to  permit  of  men-  the  reported  number  of  primary  schools   (pub- 

iion.  lie  and  private)   was  7183,  with  22,456  teach- 

Kbchologt.  The  losses  to  the  architectural  ers  and  746,725  pupils.  For  secondary  educa- 
profession  by  death  have  been  notable:  In  tion  the  government  maintains  27  national  col- 
France,  Constant  Moyaux,  architect  of  many  leses  (10,227  students).  There  are  62  normal 
buildings,  including  the  new  Cceur  des  Comptes  schools  (about  6000  students)  and  some  20 
at  Paris;  in  England,  John  Belcher,  best  known  schools  for  special  and  technical  instruction, 
in  America  as  collaborator  in  Belcher  and  Ma-  Higher  and  professional  instruction  is  provided 
cartney's  The  Later  Renaissance  Architecture  of  by  the  three  national  universities  at  Buenos 
England;  in  (Germany,  Heine  Schneider,  a  dis-  Aires,  La  Plata,  and  Cdrdoba  and  provincial 
tinguished  specialist  in  hospital  architecture;  universities  at  Santa  F6  and  Paran&  (total 
in  the  United  States,  L.  de  C.  Bergh,  W.  P.  P.  students,  over  7300,  the  majority  of  whom  be- 
Longfellow,   and   the   veteran   George   B.   Post^  ing  at  Buenos  Aires). 

besides  many  others  of  lesser  note.     See  Ne-  Industries.    The  prosperity  of  Argentina  is 

CBOLOGT,  also  Foundations.  due    to    its    agriculture    and    stock-raising;    of 

ABC  LAMPS.    See  Electbic  Ligbtino.  these,  agriculture  in  recent  years  has  made  the 

ARCTIC     EXPLOBATIONS.      See    POLAB  ™°^®   notable   progress   and   continually   forces 

Exploration.  *^®   grazing   industry   farther    from    the   large 

ASOENTIKA.    A  federal  republic  of  South  Z^^l^  ®^  population.    There  is  little  mining. 

America.     The  capiUl  is  Buenos  Aires,  co-ex-  ^^^"*°8  and  meatpacking  are  large  industries, 

tensive  with  the  Weral  District.  ^^^  *'^*  T Ifi^o'J^n^**'?''  /°  *^®  y®**"  \^^^'^^ 

Area   and   Popuiation.    Argentina   consists  !f»»    about    21,884,000    hectares,    or    1,109,000 

of   fourteen  provinces,  ten  territories,  and  the  JJjcteres    more    than    ip    the    preceding    year. 

Federal  District.    The  area  is  known  only  ap-  ^J®  J*?*  H"^®'  alfalfa  was  6,966,000  hectares, 

proximately;    a   recent   planimetric   calculation  ^'^^  following  are  other  important  crops,  with 

places   it   at  2,806,400    square   kilometers    (1,-  «^ea   m   thousands   of   hectares,   production   in 

083,561     square    miles).    Another    calculation,  f^;^^o  ^^^^^^»    »°d    y^eld    per    hectare    in 

made  at  the  geographical  institute  of  the  Uni-  ^"Ai-isS: 

versity  of  La  Plata,  places  the  area  at  2,789,462    . 

square  kilometers  (1,077,011  square  miles).  The  Hectares                 Quintals             Qb 

last  general  census    (1896)    returned  3,964,911  __     ^     ^^^^il  ""-18     1911-12       1912-18      ha! 

inhabiUnts    (^elusive  of  an  estimated  90,()00  ^f^^W  flSlI    S:?JI     }S;Kg    51:^2?:^     Ei? 

not    enumerated);    an    estimate    of    the    total   Com 8.422    S.gso     TbIiboIooo    60  000  000    22  0 

population,   December   31,    1910,  wa*   7.121,822  Flaxseed.    1,<30    1,73S       6,724,000    U,30o!ooo     s!s 

(of    whom   some   30,000    uncivilized    Indians).  ^ — . . 

It  is  dear  that  the  number  of  inhabiUnts  !„    lou.jg    the    alfalfa   crop    was   4,038,320 

»  not  known  even  approximately;  for,  an  esti-  metric  tons;  raw  sugar,  180,800  tons;  wiA   3,- 

mate  of  De«emter«,  1812.  reported  as  official.  876.369  hectoliters.  *The  total  estimated  vklue 

?*'SSlvi*  ?*  8,700.000.    An  increase  of  nearly  of  agricultural   (and  forestal)  crops  in  1911-12 

1^80.000   m   two  years   is   not   plausible.     In  was    672,912,190   pesos   gold;    of   this    amount 

the  provinces^  the  greatest  density  is  in  Tucu-  230.320,367  pesos  was  credited  to  the  province 

min.  retried  at  13  per  sq.  km.  in  1910;  Santa  of  Buenos  Aires,  138.187,160  to  Santo  F«.  100.- 

F6,  7;   Buenos  Aires  and  Entre  Rtos.  each  6;  324,670  to  CSrdoba,  38.846,037  to  Mendozi.  33- 

Comentes,    4.7;    Cflrdoba,    3.6.    The    city    of  438,940  to  Entre  Rfos,  and  30,839,380  to  Tucu- 
l^^jr.^J^jZ±.!-:L'''^jL't^''l,^LT!S'.^}?.'    I'i!<«te<^.(*''.t«»«t«.o*. December    31. 


^fott'  ®lv°"°i'  ^''«anS^^®'5"^'  ^'wi'  S'«°fSf'  *"""  •^'"8  fl"t,  the  number  of  sheep  in  1910 
lNJ^'\i^^°^  "*L'°°?io«°V^  ^?'/^'<'?£'  is  sUted  at  67,383.952.  The  value  of  stock- 
Salto.  40,000;   ParanA.  36.867;   Cornentes.  30,-  „5gi„g  products  in   1911-12  was   estimated  at 

T     ii.             J    <,o»iAii    •       •         *    V  394.917,922    pesos    gold,    of    which    183.319,391 

In  the  peri^  of  1857-1911.  immigrants  by  sea  pesos   was   credited   to   Buenos   Aires   province. 

numbered    3,924,952.    and    emigrants    1,166,871.  46,961,095  to  Entre  RJos.  35,875,753  to  C6rdoba, 

?{,o*5Sn  •?'"•?"'»*«'.  „2.052,926    were    Italians,  35,034,437  to  Santo  F«.  and  19.371,037  to  Cor- 

1,132,460  Spaniards.  201.732  French,  and  116.-  rientes 

827    Russians.    In    1910   immigrants   and   emi-  Commebce.    In    1912    importo    and    exports 

granto    numtered    289.640    and    97,854.  respec-  ^ere    valued    at    384,853,469    and    480,39i;256 

tively;    in    1911,   226,772   and    120  700.    Immi-  j^^      jj^  exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion.    Par. 

granto  m  1012  numbered  323  403,  of  whom  165.-  ^^jug  of  the  peso  is  96.447  cento.    Importo  and 

662    were    Spamardta,    80.683    Italians.    20,M2  t,  „f  merchandise   have  been   as  follows. 

Russians,  and  19.792  subjecte  of  Turkey.    The  in'^thousands  of  pesos  gold: 

government    encourages    immif^ation,    but    ad-  "^         " 

vises  all  newcomers  to  go  to  the  rural  districts,  ■        — — — ^-^_^_^__^^___ 

where  agricultural  labor  is  in  demand,  rather  1902       1907       1910        1911        1912 

than    remain    in   the   cities,   especially   Buenos  Xmports....  103,039   285,861   851.771   866.811   884.858 

Aires,  where  they   are   not  ne^ed   and  where  Exports... .179.487  296.204   872.626   824.698   480.391 

prices  are  excessive.  " 

Education.    In  1911   about  45  per  cent,  of  Imports  and  exports  of  coin  and  bullion  have 

the  children  of  school  age  were  in  attendance,  been:    1009,    67,464,000    and    1,247,000    pesos; 

and  of  these  only  about  13  per  cent,  could  read  1910,    37,028,000   and    1,670,000;    1911,    12,764,- 

and  write.     About  50  per  cent,  of  the  inhabi-  000  and  3,009,000;  1912,  36,078,000  and  686,000.     t 

tants  over  six  years  old  are  illiterate.    In  1911  Principal  classified  imports  bigi^i^y  bfL^d:il9^1l&)jLC 
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in  thousands  of  pesos  gold:  Textiles  and  manu- 
factures thereof,  60,698  and  78,370;  iron  and 
steel  and  manufactures  thereof,  43,086  and  45,- 
908;  earthenware,  earths,  stone,  coal,  etc.,  33,- 
202  and  33,617;  vehicles  and  railway  equip- 
ment, 36,865  and  32,799;  building  materials, 
33,789  and  31,265;  food  products,  29,337  and 
30,140;  oil,  grease,  etc.,  15,890  and  18,446; 
wines,  liquors,  and  other  beverages,  13,799  and 
14,677;  metals  and  manufactures  thereof 
(other  than  iron  and  steel),  15,480  and  14,367; 
chemicals,  drugs,  etc.,  12,178  and  14,281;  ag- 
ricultural implements  and  machinery,  13,692 
and  12,552;  timber,  woods,  straw,  and  manu- 
factures thereof,  10,401  and  9888;  paper  and 
manufactures  thereof,  8670  and  9867;  electrical 
apparatus,  6683  and  9309;  tobacco,  5892  and 
7594.  Subdivision  of  textile  import  in  1912: 
Cotton,  38,138;  wool,  14,374;  silk,  6548;  other, 
19,310.  Iron  and  steel  in  1912:  Primary  and 
relatively  primary  material,  22,343;  manufac- 
tures, 23,655.  Value  (in  thousands  of  pesos) 
of  the  largest  specific  imports  in  1912:  Coal, 
25,956;  colored  woven  prints,  10,690;  sacking, 
S658;  pitch  pine,  8461;  machinery,  6986;  gal- 
vanized iron,  6384. 

Argentine    exports    are    classified    under    six 
heads,  as  follows   (in  thousands  of  pesos): 


ARGENTINA 

Imports  and  exports  by  countries,  in    thou- 
sands of  pesos: 


Imports 


ITnited  Kingdom. 

Germany   

United  States 

France   

Italy    

Bel^um   

Spain    

Bra«ll    

Austria-Hunfirary . 

Netherlands    

UrufiT^ay    

Sweden   

For   orders 


1911 

1912 

108.637 

118.669 

66,862 

63,942 

62,858 

69,127 

38,027 

87,619 

29.846 

82.487 

19,486 

20,871 

11.279 

11,928 

8,461 

9.647 

4.304 

8.477 

2.978 

8.442 

8,070 

2.497 

1,667 

2.890 

BxportJB 


1911 

91.841 

48,073 

24.800 

89,692 

18.587 

85,626 

2.178 

17.824 

2.398 

6,440 

2,841 

1,004 

86.357 


1912 
121.373 
53.995 
32,391 
86.052 
21.148 
37.258 

8.582 
22,646 

2.897 
16,027 

4.714 

1.496 
114.904 


Agricultural     . . . 
Pastoral    

1909 
..230.504 
..163,648 
. .     8,927 
752 
743 
..     2,876 

..397,361 

1910 

196.582 

161,007 

10,566 

1.429 

640 

2.606 

872.626 

1911 

139.764 

168,396 

12.255 

1,663 

666 

2,066 

324.698 

1912 
278,187 
188,216 

Forest     

8.988 

Fish   and  genne. 

Mineral    

Miscellaneous    . . 

Total   

2.008 

286 

2.712 

480.391 

Classified  agricultural  exports  in  1911  and 
1912,  in  thousands  of  pesos:  Primary  products, 
129,711  and  264,495;  elaborated  products,  4828 
and  7135;  by-products,  5225  and  6566; — classi- 
fied pastoral  exports:  Ordinary  animal  products, 
137,383  and  155,028;  elaborated  animal  prod- 
ucts, 17,640  and  19,780;  live  animals,  9460  and 
10,965;  by-products,  3911  and  2443.  The  meat 
export  (including  livestock)  of  Ar^ntina  in- 
creased from  6,684,945  pesos  gold  m  1885  to 
56,502,816  in  1912;  in  1903  the  export  of  the 
four  principal  agricultural  products — wheat, 
corn,  linseed,  and  oats — was  96,224,509  pesos, 
and  in  1912  262,815,449.  The  development  of 
the  leading  exports  is  shown  below,  in  thou- 
sands of  pesos: 


'Corn    

Wheat    

Wool    

Cowhides    

Frozen    and    chilled 

beef    

Linseed    

Oats    

Ilendered  tallow  and 

grease     

Cattle 

Sheepskins    

Wheat    flour 

Bran    

Frozen    mutton 

Quebracho    extract. . 

Quebracho    logs 

Horse    hair 

Canned   meat 

Butter     

Goatskins    

Whale    oil 

Jerked    beef 

Powdered    meat 

Meat    extract 

Sundry  frozen  meats 


1902 

1910 

1911 

1912 

22.994 

60.261 

2,767 

108,908 

18.586 

72,202 

80.676 

97,836 

45.811 

58.848 

50,494 

58.149 

16.167 

80,711 

84.440 

42,130 

7,002 

25,871 

31,288 

84,285 

17,841 

44.604 

33,580 

34,214 

503 

8.143 

11,666 

21,859 

6,209 

9.537 

11,768 

11,315 

2.848 

4.056 

8,201 

9.140 

8,487 

8.624 

7,761 

8.520 

1.604 

4,947 

4,739 

6.926 

1,727 

4.522 

4.612 

5.941 

6.406 

6,008 

6.873 

5,614 

910 

4.429 

4.980 

4,837 

2.477 

6.604 

6.897 

3.569 

1.065 

1.335 

1,582 

2.111 

164 

1,216 

1.541 

1.770 

1,278 

1,151 

558 

1,471 

1.116 

1,313 

1.284 

1,461 

889 

1,206 

1,438 

2,647 

1.033 

1,662 

1.401 

• .  •  • 

1.268 

905 

1,350 

698 

8,047 

1,031 

1,224 

164 

722 

947 

1.018 

Total,  Including 
other   866,811    884,858    884.698    480,391 


The  exports  ''for  orders"  are  not  recorded 
at  the  Argentina  ports  as  for  specific  countries, 
but  are  subject  to  cable  or  other  orders  as  to 
final  destination.  Nearly  all  of  these  ship- 
ments reach  the  western  European  countries 
ultimately  and  in  about  the  same  proportion 
as  the  direct  shipments  given  in  the  table 
above.  The  following  ngures  show  the  per- 
centage of  imports  and  exports  as  shared  by 
the  more  important  countries: 


IT.    Kingdom. . 

Germany    

United    States. 

France     

Italy 

Belirium    

For  orders...., 


Imports 
1910    1911    1912 
29.6 
18.0 
14.8 
10.4 
8.0 
6.8 


.81.1 
.17.4 
.13.8 
.  9.6 
..  9.0 
..  6.6 


80.e 

16.6 

16.4 

9.8 

8.5 

6.8 


Elxports 

1910    1911    1912 

28.8 

18.8 

7.5 

12^ 

4.2 

11.0 

11.8 


21.7 

12.1 
6.8 

10.1 
2.8 
8.8 

27.8 


26.S 
11.8 
6.7 
7.6 
4.4 
7.8 
23.9 


The  noticeable  decline  in  the  1911  percentage 
"  for  orders "  was  due  lararely  to  the  poor  corn 
crop.  ^ 

Imports  and  exports  at  the  principal  ports 
in  thousands  of  pesos: 


Imports  Bxporta 

1911         1912  1911         19 

Buenos  Aires 292.936    815,162  168.467    181, 

Rosarlo    37,800      32.466  44.114      85, 

Bahta    Blanca...     8,167      11,476  26.646      69. 

La   Plata 9,924        9.251  80.627      32. 

Santa  Fe 8,798        8,397  12,572      13. 

Campana    3.645        8,038  7.246        7, 

San    Nicol&s 5             67  2,389      20 

Zarate   866        1,184  8,516      ll! 

Concordia    417           884  7,862      10, 

Shipping.    The    following    table    shows    the 
movement  at  the  ports  in  1912,  distinguishing 

the  over-sea  shipping  from  the  total,  which  in- 
cludes coasting  and  fluvial: 


1912 
181.767 
85,119 
69.010 
32.491 
13.965 
7,331 
20,820 
11.105 
10,658 


Steamers: 
Entered 
Cleared 

Sail: 
Entered 
Cleared 


Over-sea 
Vessels      Tons 

...4,100     10.252.962 
...4,065     10.320.108 


Total 
Vessels       Tons 

35,171     21.392.864 
84.272     21.226.739 


233 
225 


288,736 
278,730 


87.009 
38,732 


2,704,985 
2.586.918 


Total    8.623    21,140,535 

Buenos    Aires. 4,450    11,770,699 


135.184     47.911.496 
40,254     19,052^093 


Merchant  marine  in  1912:  446  steamers,  of 
120,882  tons  net,  and  1241.  sail,  of  96,896  tons 
net. 

CoMMimiCAT]fp|^3jedl?^«^^^lopment    of    thp 
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^reentine  railways  is  shown  in  tha  following  guarda   (1890  and  1891),  of  4600  tons;   1  old 
table:  coast  guard  {Almiranie  Brovm,  1880),  of  4200 

tons;  4  armored  cruisers  {Oarihaldi,  1896;  Oetir 
eral  San  Martin,  1897;  General  Belgrane,  1898; 


W«o  A^22*  oJ^oM  mrIm  Pueurredon,  1898),  of  27,400  tons;  3  protected 
^Wr..::::82?:ai  siti??  «  ui  if-ul^B  (ISOO  to  ISOS)  of  11,620  tons;  2.old 
Pa88enffer8  5    ..  10,070     18,296     59,016        73.212     torpedo  cruisers,  of  1776  tons;  2  armored  river 

Freight 0    B.421      12,660      88.607         88,870     gunboats   (1908),  of  2000  tons;  11  torpedo-boat 

gr^^n^JftSre-g.:  f?:^^     IJlJSI    'lljtl      HImS    destroyers,  of  9()00  tons;   torpedo  boats    trans- 

^^'^ ' '  ports,   several  old  craft,   etc.    In   April,    1913, 

a  In  thousands  of  pesos  gold.  6  In  thousands,  f^ur  n^^  torpedo  boats,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
ein  thousands  of  metric  tons.  « 20.414  miles.  ^^^^  ^y  ^  Greece  in  1913,  were  ordered  from 
■,  inio  iv  i.._*i.  ^*  .Mxnrnmenf  r&ilwaT  the  Erupps;  they  will  burn  oil  fuel  only.  The 
^"  ^'^^K«^  InfS^tpl  '^SSlwaT  of  S  dreadnought  M^o,  launched  in  1911,  was 
was  over  6600  kilometers.  «*>J^»f  **  f*J°  nearing  completion  late  in  1913  at  the  yard  of 
gauge  constitutes  1««  »»«"  «»*;<f «"*S.*';  *°5  the  New  Yo?k  Shipbuilding  Company,  of  Cam- 
total;  '^"^gJ^K'^.  *"*^?S  mo  toe  tef^  d«°.  N.  J.  The  kivadav&  was*^  completed  in 
gauge,  nearly  two-thirds,  .j^",/""' ^]J^«  ^^^  1013  by  the  Fore  River  Ship  and  Engine  Build- 
graph  extension  amounted  to  «l,OMkilon«tew  Company,  of  Quincy,  Jlass.    She   ran  her 

line.   161,476  kilometers  »*  7'«'  "^^^^  *i  trfals   in*^  Ai^t,   attaining   a   speed   of   22% 

fices;  P°«'  °®<^' ,2,^.fA,^„l3JXay  WM  knots.  She  has  a  length  o!  686  Q.  beam  08 
station  of  the  Central  Argentine  Railway  was  ^  ^^^^  2^6       ^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

under  construction  at  Buenos  Aires,  "d  wn^         •  Ml-loaA  displacement  30,600 

siderable  work  ^?»  >*»8.«'°"*  "»  *^*  ?^1  sS  *«"•  Shi  has  a  main  battery  o^f  12  12-in.  guns, 
and  rapid  transit  wstems  °*  ^J"**  3*"i- _?[?  and  in  addition  12  d-in.,  and  16  4-in.  guns  and 
RAPID  TBA1.BIT.  OtW  «»°«t™^*«"  *'^™l|  2  21-in.  torpedfl  tubes!  Her  complement  of 
the  yew  were  the  I^Plate-Mendianoth^^^^  P  the  «<tid«iH«  and 

Balastir-Rosario-Santa    J^«;  t''*  .^f^'"*^:'?"!:  sister  ship  Moretio  is  about  122,000,000. 
cencion.    numerous    branches    of    the    iJuenos  r  ,         .  ■,      ,  . 

A^res  Great  Southern,  and  extensions  of  the  Govhinment.  Argentina  is  a  federal  repub- 
Buenos  Aires  Great  Western,  the  Rosario-Men-  he,  with  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  the 
doza  and  the  communication  with  ChiU  by  the  United  States.  The  federal  legislative  power 
T^rna  Vallev  The  construction  of  a  railway  is  vested  in  a  congress  of  two  houses,  the 
^om  mI^c^cs  to  Pa^o  Claro  was  approved  bf  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  The  Sen- 
the  legislature  of  Correintes,  while  plans  and  ate  has  30  members,  elected  indirectly  for  nine 
Rnecifications  for  the  construction  of  a  state  years,  two  from  each  of  the  fourteen  provinces 
?E^  from  San  Juan  Jachal  were  completed  and  the  Federal  District;  tiie  Chamber  has  120 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  and  tenders  for  members,  elected  directly  for  four  years.  The 
construction  were  shortly  to  be  called  for.  The  executive  power  reste  with  a  president  who  is 
province  of  Buenos  Aires  was  negotiating  for  chosen  for  a  term  of  six  years  by  an  electoral 
the  purchase  of  the  La  Plata  Railway  and  it  college  and  is  ineligible  for  the  next  term;  he 
was  Reported  sold  for  $500,000.  »  assisted  by  a  responsible  ministry  of  eight 

FiNiSxjE.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  gold  peso,  members.  For  the  term  ending  October  12, 
worth  96.5  cents;  the  paper  peso,  under  the  1916,  president,  Roque  Sftenz  Pefia;  vice-presi- 
conversion  law  of  1899,  is  current  at  0.44  of  dent,  Victorino  de  la  Plaza.  The  provinces 
the  cold  peso.  In  1905  the  revenue  in  paper  elect  their  own  governors  and  legislatures.  The 
and  in  cold  reduced  to  paper  value,  amounted  torritories  are  administered  by  governors  ap- 
to  205,341,838  pesos;  in  1908,  254,232,013;  in  pointed  by  the  president.  Buenos  Aires  (Fed- 
1910  304  679  200.  The  budget  for  1913  showed  eral  District)  is  administered  by  a  mayor, 
an  eiitimated 'revenue  of  126,464,301  pesos  paper  whose  appointment  by  the  president  is  approved 
and  94  964,681  pesos  gold;  expenditure,  420,-  by  the  City  Council  (elected  by  popular  vote) 
975,866'  pesos  paper.  The  larger  estimated  re-  and  by  the  Federal  Senate, 
ceipts  were:  Customs,  83,830,000  pesos  gold;  Abmt.  The  army  of  Argentina  consists  of  a 
excise,  64,929,000  paper;  stamps,  18,000,000  regular  army,  a  national  guard,  and  a  territo- 
paper;  posts  and  telegraphs,  15,370,000  paper;  rial  army,  the  last  two  being  organized  by  prov- 
port  dues,  ete.,  8,392,000  gold.  The  larger  inces.  The  effective  strength  provided  for  con- 
avenues  of  estimated  expenditure  were:  Publio  sists  of  1449  officers,  and  20,082  men.  Mobil- 
debt,  83,936,194  pesos  paper;  ministry  of  justice  ized  for  war  the  army  of  the  republic  should 
and'  public  instruction,  o6,857,808;  interior,  supply  an  effective  strength  of  2,600,000  men, 
46,799,301;  war,  29,840,716;  marine,  26,083,-  of  which  about  220,000  have  received  military 
313;  finances,  22,030,140;  agriculture,  15,517,-  instruction.  The  active  army  was  organized  in 
877;  pensions,  13,192,000;  the  total  of  420,975,-  ten  brigades  of  two  regiments  each  of  infantry, 
886 'pesos  paper,  including  extraordinary  expen-  nine  regiments  of  cavalry  of  four  squadrons 
diture  amounting  to  108,135,504  pesos.  each,    in    addition    to    a    regiment   of   mounted 

The  public  debt,  December  31,  1912,  amounted  tioops  of  five  squadrons  for  escort  service,  five 
to  457,745,687  pesos  gold  and  988,082,434  pesos  regiments  of  field  artillery,  divided  into  two 
paper, 'comprising  the  foreign  debt  of  297,993,-  groups  of  two  batteries  each,  one  regiment  of 
975  pesos  gold,  the  internal  debt  of  159,751,700  howitzers  divided  into  three  batteries  of  four 
pesos  gold  and  167,619,140  pesos  paper,  the  pieces  each,  two  regiments  of  mounted  artillery 
floating  debt  of  34,064,123  pesos  paper,  and  out-  divided  into  four  batteries,  one  section  of  heavy 
standing  paper  money  aggregating  988,082,434  artillery,  five  battalions  of  engineers  divided 
pggog,  into  three  companies  each,  of    which    one    are 

Natt.    In  1913  the  Argentine  navy  included  pioneers,  one  bridcre  troops  and  one  telegraph 
the     following:      I     dreadnaught      {Rivadama,  troops.    One  battalion  of  railway  troops  of  three  t 
launched  in  1911),  of  28,000  tons;  2  old  coast  companies,   and   five   companipj^gj  b|n|i54j>'i;^aJlC 
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army  is  recruited  by  compulsory  service  between  Meyer  Pellegrini;  and  education  and  jnatioe, 
the  ages  of  20  and  45  years  and  the  selection  Sr.  Carlos  Ibarguren.  The  ministry  now  pre- 
is  on  a  territorial  basis,  the  recruits  being  se-  sented  a  united  front  and  could  take  up  the 
lected  by  lot.  The  duration  of  active  service  railway  question  with  more  vigor.  During  the 
is  one  year,  after  which  the  men  pass  into  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  Senate  evolved  an 
reserve  until  the  age  of  30.  A  portion  of  the  interesting  proposition  to  rent  the  state  rail- 
reserve  is  designed  to  complete  the  war  ef-  ways  out  to  private  companies.  In  the  Chamber 
fective  strength  of  the  permanent  units,  while  a  proposal  of  the  Cia»  Regie  Oenerale  de  Chem- 
the  remainder  form  the  units  of  the  second  line,  ino  de  Fer  et  Travatuo  Puhliea  was  heard;  the 
The  reservists  have  two  periods  each  month  of  company  would  construct  2320  miles  of  state 
instruction  and  once  with  rifle  practice.  The  railways  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $105,474,700, 
troops  of  the  first  line  are  armed  with  a  new  to  be  worked  6  years  under  state  control,  and 
model  Mauser  rifle  and  a  Krupp  quick-firing  pay  80  per  cent,  of  the  profita  to  the  state. 
field  gun.  In  1013  a  second  battalion  was  Finally  the  minister  of  public  works  decided 
added  to  each  of  the  even  numbered  infantry  on  a  programme  of  railway  construction  which 
regiments.  This  decree  further  provided  that  would  involve  the  expenditure  of  2,007,967  peaos 
the  existing  third  companies  of  the  first  bat-  for  the  remainder  of  1913,  and  5,000,000  pesos 
talions  both  of  even  and  odd-numbered  regi-  up  to  October  31,  1914.  As  far  as  the  budget 
ments  in  each  brigade  would  constitute  the  sec-  for  1914  was  concerned,  the  receipts  were  esti- 
ond  battalion  of  even-numbered  regiments,  mated  at  451,488,000  pesos  and  the  expend i- 
Consequenly  all  of  the  20  infantry  regiments  tures  at  451,439,000  pesos,  of  which  34  millions 
will  have  two  battalions  of  two  companies  each,  were  for  harbors,  20  for  railways,  and  63  for 

education.    The  policy  of  the  government  was 
HiSTOBT  explained  by  the  minister  of  finance  as  a  gradual 

TH.  P»»nH.^s  M.SS.OK.  The  National  •^"tw^^^t  te*'!.^"^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Srie^  So^^'tZ.^t'^Wl^L^  ^}l^^  «?  S-' f*  Lport  dutiea  on  angar. 
favorably  on  foreign  relations,  calling  atten-  Other  markets  under  discussion  by  the  con- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  survey  monuments*  were  S'«»*  ^F®-  ^  .^"j  authoruing  the  national 
being  erected  along  the  Chilean  boundary,  that  ^"'"^  Btpoteoarto  to  issue  loans  to  public  wn- 
the  Paraguayan  boundary  survey  had  been  re-  Pj^^y^*  y'^^  ^"hed  to  build  or  buy  dwellings  for 
sumed  in  the  Chaoo  region  along  the  upper  themselves;  and  a  bill  to  pension  the  sUffs  of 
reaches  of  the  Pilcomayo  River,  and  that  the  ?^^  »»*  private  railways.  A  code  of  sani- 
disputed  Bolivian  boundary  was  being  surveyed  *»7  regulation  and  pure  food  laws  was  pro- 
in  accordance  with  the  protocol  signed  at  La  ?^fe*^  ^  ^^^  „^°'  *H«,  P?»»hment  of 
Paz,  September  15,  1911.  The  president  also  "^^"JfJ**^®  ^,®«^®"  '  ^*«.  i«trodwed  by  the 
stated  that  the  revenues  for  1912  had  amounted  Socialist  deputy.  Dr.  Palacios  (in  the  last  elec^ 
to  405,237,115  pesos,  thus  giving  a  surplus  of  *>o«»«,  ^'^\,  Socialists  elected  one  senator  and 
2,398,476.  Moreover,  that  revenues  were  stead-  two  deputies),  and  passed  by  both  houses, 
ily  increasing  was  shown  by  the  receipts  for  the  TosEiGir  Relations.  On  June  17  a  protocol 
first  quarter  of  1913,  which  exceeded  those  was  signed  with  Bolivia  for  the  immediate  con- 
of  the  first  quarter  of  1912  by  16,034,911  pesos  struction  of  a  railway  from  Tupiza  in  southern 
gold.  The  development  of  railways  was  em-  Bolivia  to  Quiaca.  The  delimitation  of  the 
phasized.  The  total  length  of  non-private  rail-  boundary  along  the  Chilean,  Paraguayan,  and 
ways,  the  president  said,  amounted  te  32,624  Bolivian  frontiers  has  already  been  referred  to 
kilometers  on  January  1,  1913.  under  the  president's  message  (a«prs).     Benito 

CoNOBEBS.  Among  the  foremost  problems  Villanueva,  vice-president  of  the  senate,  planned 
presented  to  Congress  was  the  regulation  of  the  to  sail  for  the  United  Stetes  on  November  26, 
packing  industry.  The  exportation  of  meat  to  repay  the  visit  which  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  as 
had  fallen  under  the  control  of  a  combination  Secretery  of  State,  paid  to  Argentina  several 
which  employed  such  unfair  methods  of  com-  years  ago;  the  date  of  Sefior  Villanueva's  de- 
petition  as  selling  livestock  below  cost  in  order  parture  was  delayed,  however,  by  the  trials 
to  ruin  competitors,  and  making  and  breaking  of  the  new  Argentine  super-dreadnought  Riva- 
agreements    limiting   the    production   of   meats  davia. 

for  England.  As  a  partial  remedy  for  this  j^  November  Colonel  Roosevelt,  ex-President 
situation,  tlie  minister  of  agriculture  presented  of  the  United  States,  visited  the  Argentine  Re- 
a  bill  which  would  permit  the  slaughter  for  public.  Although  the  numerous  utterances  of 
export  of  4000  head  of  cattle  and  30,000  sheep  the  colonel  were  quite  unofficial,  since  he  spoke 
a  week,  but  would  levy  a  fine  of  50  pesos  a  ^s  a  private  citizen,  nevertheless  great  interest 
head  for  any  above  that  number.  The  executive  attached  to  his  speech  at  the  Universitv  of 
would  be  entrusted  with  power  to  raise  or  lower  Buenos  Aires  in  which  he  declared  that' the 
the  limit  as  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  re-  Argentine  Republic,  now  capable  of  defending 
quired.  This  measure,  together  with  the  es-  jta^lf,  should  be  considered  as  an  equal  of  the 
tablishment  of  a  general  market  for  livestock.  United  Stetes,  a  co-guarantor  of  the  Monroe 
and  the  enactment  of  anti-combination  laws  dis-  Doctrine. 

cussed    late    in   October,   would,   it  was   hoped,       •»T,a^,*,«^-,fl     rm,^  •.•^«:;i««*  ,-,— xt.^- 

insure  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  the  meat  .  Miscellaneous.  The  preBldent  was  author- 
industrv  f      f       j  j^ed   to   have   a   naval   hospitel   constructed  at 

Finan^  and  the  construction  and  operation  ?"^n<>?  Aires  at  a  cost  of  2,541,130  pesos.  On 
of  railways  were  the  subjecte  of  lively  debate,  '^"'^^.f  »  «**4^^  °^  ex-President  Avellaneda  was 
and  occasioned  a  cabinet  crisis.  The  difficulty  T'^^^^f^^^J^^^^  A»^\«-  ^"^  ^,fy  ^^^  '«P«^ 
was  overcome  by  the  reconstruction  of  the  cabi-  lie  celebrated  the  ninety-seventh  anniversary 
net  with  three  new  ministers:  Finance,  Dr.  ^^  ^^^  mdependence. 
Lorenzo    Anadon;     public    works.    Dr.     Carlos       ARIZONA.      Pppm^ufeNQ^^lTOpulation 
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of  the  State  in  1918,  according  to  the  eatimates 
of  the  Gensna  Bureau,  was  230,808. 

AGBICULTUB&  The  area,  productioi^  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1912-13  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  those  for  1913  are  estimates  only. 

Acreaflre  Prod.  Bu.  Value 

Com    1918  17.000  476.000  1 624,000 

1912  16.000  628.000  628.000 

Wheat    1918  29.000  928.000  1,021.000 

1912  28.000  707.000  778.000 

Oata    1918  7.000  801.000  160.000 

1912  6.000  268.000  188.000 

Potatoes    1918  1.000  75.000  101,000 

1912  1.000  125.000  156.000 

Hay    1918  135.000  O  640.000  6.940.000 

1912  118,000  884.000  4.608.000 

a  Tons. 

Mineral  Pboductiow.  The  production  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  in  the  State 
in  1913,  according  to  estimates  made  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  was  valued  at 
about  $71,000,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  six 
per  cent,  over  the  value  of  1912,  which  was 
^67,050,784.  The  copper  output  was  valued  at 
nearly  $64,000,000;  the  gold  at  about  $3,948,- 
000;  the  silver  at  more  than  $2,263,000;  the 
lead  at  $612,000;  and  the  zinc  at  $510,000.  The 
yield  of  gold  in  1913  was  more  than  191,000 
ounces,  an  increase  of  five  per  cent,  over  the 
output  of  1912.  The  silver  production  increased 
about  eight  per  cent.,  amounting  to  more  than 
$3,773,000.  Arizona  led  all  other  States  in  1913 
in  copper  production.  There  was  a  mine  pro- 
duction of  about  414,593,000  pounds.  This  was 
an  increase  of  nearly  49,000,000  pounds  over 
the  production  of  1912.  As  the  price  of  copper 
was  slightly  lower  in  1913,  the  value  of  metal 
increased  only  about  $3,500,000.  There  were 
eleven  active  copper  smelting  plants  in  the 
State  during  the  year. 

In  1912  Arizona  produced  359,322,096  pounds 
of  blister  copper,  as  compared  with  303,202,532 
pounds  in  1911.  The  production  of  1912  was 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  State,  or  of  any 
State,  and  about  29  per  cent,  of  the  total  output 
of  the  country.  The  greater  part  of  the 
production  is  from  five  districts-— the  Bisbee, 
the  Morenci-Metcalf,  the  Jerome,  the  Globe,  and 
Mineral  Creek  districts.  Other  districts  mak- 
ing important  production  of  copper  are  the  Big 
Bug  and  Copper  Basin  districts  of  Yavapai 
County,  the  Palmetto  district  of  Santa  druz 
County,  the  Pima  of  Pima  County,  and  the 
Pioneer  district  of  Pinal  County. 

The  gold  production  of  the  State  in 
1912  was  valued  at  $3,762,201,  compared  with 
$3,430,503  in  1911.  The  output  of  1912  was 
the  largest  in  recent  years,  and  the  increase 
was  mainly  due  to  greater  production  from  the 
gold  milling  ores  of  Mohave  County,  and  from 
the  copper  ores  of  Cochise  County.  In  the  out- 
put of  gold,  Mohave  County  again  led,  produc- 
ing $1,899,831,  or  half  the  total  in  1911.  Co- 
chise County  ranks  second,  with  its  largest  out- 
put from  the  copper  ores  of  the  Warren  district. 

The  silver  output  of  the  territory  was  3,- 
490,387  fine  ounces,  compared  with  2,276,571 
fine  ounces  in  1911.  Of  the  total  output,  Co- 
chise County  produced  1,962,644  ounces,  and 
Yavapai  County  748,872  ounces.  Of  the  total 
silver  production  in  1912,  copper  ores  supplied 
2,378,593  ounces. 


Education.  The  total  school  population  in 
1913  was  46,681.  The  total  enrollment  in  the 
public  schools  was  35,160,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  25,003.  The  number  of 
male  teachers  employed  numbered  149  and  the 
female  teachers  871.  The  average  monthly 
salary  of  male  teachers  was  $107.92,  and  the 
female  teachers  $83.40.  The  legislature  of  Ari- 
zona has  passed  many  advanced  measures  re- 
lating to  education.  These  include  a  teach- 
ers' retirement  act,  under  which  rewards  are 
made  to  teachers  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  65  years.  The  first  session  of  the  legislature 
revised  the  old  school  laws  and  enacted  many 
new  ones.  New  high  schools  were  erected  in 
1912  and  1913  at  Winslow,  Glendale,  Yuma, 
Bisbee,  and  Globe.  The  State  university 
forms  a  part  of  the  education  system. 

Tbanspobtatign.  The  total  railway  mileage 
in  the  State  on  July  1,  1913,  was  2135.  On 
that  date  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  had  537 
miles  of  track,  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa 
F6  (coast  line),  408,  the  Arizona  Eastern  Rail- 
way Company,  375,  the  Santa  F6,  Prescott,  and 
Phoenix  lines,  364,  and  the  El  Paso  and  South- 
western system,  183.  The  remaining  mileage 
is  that  of  smaller  local  roads.  There  was  a 
small  amount  of  construction  during  1913. 

Finance.  There  was  a  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury on  June  30,  1912,  of  $411,441.  The  total 
receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913, 
amounted  to  $3,825,367.  The  disbursements  for 
the  same  period  amounted  to  $3,193,352,  leaving 
a  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  of  $1,073,456.  The  chief  receipts 
are  from  taxes  of  various  kinds,  and  the  chief 
disbursements  are  for  education.  State  institu- 
tions, and  for  State  officers.  The  county  taxes 
collected  in  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $1,252,- 
573.  The  funded  debt  of  the  State,  which  in- 
cludes county  and  city  indebtedness,  funded 
by  the  issuance  of  bonds,  amounted  to  $2,098,- 
302. 

Chaeities  and  CoBREcnoNS.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State,  with 
their  populations  in  1913,  are  as  follows:  The 
State  Prison  at  Florence,  430,  the  State  Indus- 
trial School  at  Fort  Grant,  133,  the  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  at  Phoenix,  423,  the  Home 
for  Aged  and  Infirm  Arizona  Pioneers  at  Pres- 
cott, 40,  the  Florence  Crittenden  Home  at  Phoe- 
nix, 9,  the  Arizona  Children's  Home  at  Phoenix, 
15,  St.  Luke's  Home,  (a  tubercular  sanitorium 
adopted  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church), 
Phoenix,  42.  During  the  year  a  new  building 
for  education  and  recreation  was  completed  for 
the  'State  prison.  The  industrial  school  was  re- 
moved to  Fort  Grant,  where  buildings  are  be- 
ing remodeled  and  some  of  the  land  cultivated. 
Several  important  measures  relating  to  charities 
and  corrections  were  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  1913.  Provision  was  made  for  a  board  of 
pardons  and  paroles,  to  replace  the  present 
board   of  commissioners  of  paroled  prisoners. 

Politics  and  Government.  The  legislature 
met  in  1913,  and  passed  a  number  of  important 
measures  which  are  noted  in  the  section  Legia- 
lation  below.  There  was  no  election  for  State 
officers  during  the  year.  The  term  of  the  gov- 
ernor expires  on  December  31,  1914,  and  the 
next  State  election  is  on  November  3,  1914. 

The  discussion  of  the  alien  land  laws  in  Cali- 
fornia   generally    obscured    the    fact   that    the    ^ 
legislature   of   Arizona  passedgjfl^|5flji^«3^|i^c)kT[C 
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more  radical  than  those  which  resulted  from  a 
compromise  in  California.  The  bill  passed  cor- 
responds closely  to  those  measures  which  were 
abandoned  in  California,  which  directly  prohib- 
ited aliens  who  have  not  declared  their  intention 
of  becoming  citizens  from  acquiring  land.  This 
bill  was  passed  by  the  lower  house  of  the  legis- 
lature on  May  5,  and  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  May  12,  and  signed  by  the  governor 
on  May  16.  Protests  were  made  against  the 
passage  of  the  bill  by  the  Japanese  Association 
of  Arizona.  No  active  measures  were  taken 
by  the  United  States  government  to  influence 
the  State  legislature  against  this  passage. 

On  Novemoer  4,  the  Arizona  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  was  closed  by  the  State  bank  examiner. 

Legiblatign.  The  legislature  was  in  session 
in  1013  and  many  important  measures  were 
passed.  These  included  acts  putting  into  effect 
the  woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution, adopted  at  the  election  of  November, 
1912.  This  session  also  passed  an  inheritance 
tax  law,  a  pure  food  law,  an  alien  land  law, 
similar  to,  but  somewhat  more  stringent  than, 
the  California  act,  an  eight-hour  law  for  women, 
a  $.03  fare  law,  and  laws  carrying  into  effect 
the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall  provisions 
of  the  constitution. 

State  Govebnmekt.  Governor,  Emmett 
O'Neal;  Lieutenant-Governor,  W.  D.  Seed;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Cyrus  B.  Brown;  Auditor,  C.  B. 
Smith;  Adjutant-General,  J.  B.  Scully;  Attor- 
ney-General, R.  C.  Brickell;  Treasurer,  John 
Purifoy;  Superintendent  of  Education,  W.  F. 
Feagin;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  R.  F. 
Kolb;  ex-ofTicio  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Cy- 
rus B.  Brown — all  Democrats, 

JuDiciABY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  J. 
R.  Dowdell;  Associate  Justices,  Ormond  Somer- 
ville,  A.  D.  Sayre,  John  C.  Anderson,  Edward 
de  Graffinried,  J.  J.  Mayfield,  and  Thomas  C. 
McCIellan ;   Clerk,  R.  F.  Ligon — all  Democrats. 

The  State  representatives  in  Congress  will 
be  found  in  the  section  Congress,  article  United 
States. 

ABIZONA,  Univebsitt  of.  A  State  insti- 
tution for  higher  education,  founded  at  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  in  1885.  The  number  of  students  en- 
rolled in  all  departments  of  the  university  in 
the  autumn  of  1013  numbered  about  200.  The 
faculty  numbered  about  45.  A  home  economics 
department  was  added  in  1913.  The  college 
received  about  $9000  for  the  purchase  of  mining 
apparatus.  The  productive  funds  amount  to 
about  $20,000,  and  the  annual  income  to  about 
$150,000,  of  which  $100,000  comes  from  the 
State  and  $50,000  from  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. The  library  contains  about  18,000 
volumes.  The  president  is  Arthur  H.  Wilde, 
Ph.  D. 

ABXANSAS.  Population.  The  population 
of  the  State  in  1913  was  1,659,859,  according  to 
the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Census. 

Agbicultube.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1912-13  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  for   1913  are  estimates  only: 


Acreage 

Prod.  Bu. 

Value 

Com    ..., 

....191S 

2.475.000 

47.025,000 

136,680,000 

1912 

2,476.000 

60,490.000 

33.828.000 

Wheat    ., 

....1913 

101,000 

1,313.000 

1,182,000 

1912 

94,000 

940.000 

884.000 
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Acrea«re  Prod.  Bu.  Value 

Oats    1918  240.000  6,360,000  M71.000 

1912  175,000  3,482,000  1,741.000 

Rye    1913  1,000  12,000  11,00<> 

1912  1,000  10.000  10.000 

Rice     1913  104,700.000  8,769,000  8,392,000 

1912  90.800  3.406.000  3,201.000 

Potatoes    ...1913  26.000  1.800.000  1,800.000 

1912  25,000  1,750.000  1.610.000 

Hay    1913  320,000  a  384,000  6,184.000 

_  ^                   1912  286,000  852,000  4.224.000 

Tobacco    ....1913  800  5  620.000  85.000 

1912  800  520,000  94.000 

Cotton    1913  2,210,000  e  900.000  49.987.000 

1912  1.991,000  792,000  46.627.000 

a  Tons,     ft  Pounds,     o  Bales. 

Mineral  Production.  The  total  production 
of  coal  in  1912  was  2,100,819  short  tons,  valued 
at  $3,582,789.  This  was  5970  tons  leas  than 
the  production  of  1911  and  was  due  to  the  sus- 
pension of  work  on  April  1,  1913.  The  prospect 
for  the  advancement  of  coal  mining  in  the  State 
was  not  bright  In  addition  to  mining  difficul- 
ties with  which  operators  have  to  contend,  com- 
petition with  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas  from  the 
mid-continent  field  and  with  the  more  cheaply 
made  coals  of  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and 
Colorado,  has  restricted  the  markets  for  -Ar- 
kansas to  comparatively  narrow  limits.  The 
labor  market  in  1912  was  unusually  short;  the 
number  of  men  being  fewer  by  1121  or  20  per 
cent,  than  in  1911,  4536,  as  compared  with 
6657.  According  to  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines,  there  were  six  men  killed  in  the  coal 
mines  of  the  State  in  1912.  Five  of  these  by 
falls  of  roof. 

Transportation.  The  railway  mileage  of  the 
State  in  1913  included  4,797.82  miles  of  main 
line,  and  1364.44  miles  of  side  track.  There 
were  ten  companies  operating  electric  railways, 
with  a  total  mileage  in  the  State  of  113.72. 

Education.  The  total  school  population  on 
June  30,  1913,  was  617,265.  Of  these  435.575 
were  white  and  181,790  were  negroes.  The  total 
enrollment  in  the  public  schools  was  429,462, 
of  whom  317,386  were  white  and  112,076  colored. 
The  average  daily  attendance  was  278,929;  in 
the  white  schools,  208,490,  and  in  the  colored 
schools,  70,439.  The  total  number  of  teachers 
was  10,234,  of  whom  8207  were  white  and 
2027  were  colored.  The  average  annual  salary 
paid  teachers  was  $327.40.  The  expenditures 
for  public  schools  during  the  year  was  $4,279.- 
478. 

Finance.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
1911-12  were  $6,899,247,  and  the  expenditures 
were  $6,734,915.  There  was  a  balance  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  $800,770.  The  chief 
source  of  income  of  the  State  is  the  direct  tax 
on  all  property.  The  chief  expenditures  are 
for  schools  and  charitable  and  State  institu- 
tions. The  debt  of  the  State  amounts  to  about 
$1,250,000. 

Charities  and  Corrections.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  in  the  State  in- 
clude the  State  Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases 
at  Little  Rock,  Deaf  Mute  Institute  at  Little 
Rock,  School  for  the  Blind  at  Little  Rock, 
Confederate  Soldiers'  Home  at  Sweet  Home,  the 
Arkansas  State  Penitentiary  and  State  Farm, 
and  the  Arkansas  Reform  School  at  Little 
Rock.  The  charitable  institutions  are  con- 
trolled by  the  board  of  trustees  on  charitable 
institutions,  and  the  correctional  institutions 
by  the  State  penitentiary  commissioner. 

Legislation.  The  legislature  met  in  1913 
and  the  important  measures  passed   include  the 
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following:  An  employers'  liability  act  was  ex-  lature,  whicli  met  in  January,  passed  what  is 
tended  to  all  corporations.  It  was  formally  ap-  known  as  the  Going  law,  which  provides  that 
plicable  to  railroad  corporations  only.  A  com-  before  licenses  can  be  granted  for  saloons  in  any 
mission  form  of  government  was  made  permis-  municipality  a  petition  must  be  presented  to 
sible  in  cities  having  population  between  18,000  the  county  judge  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
and  40,000.  The  method  of  executing  the  death  ''  adult  white  inhabitants."  This  includes  white 
penalty  was  changed  from  hanging  to  electro-  women  and  excludes  negroes.  Opponents  of  the 
cution.  A  uniform  negotiable  instruments  law  Going  law  sought  to  have  it  taken  before  a  ref- 
was  passed.  Stringent  anti-tipping  acts  and  the  erendum,  but  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that 
severe  white  slave  law  was  passS.  The  legis-  the  "emergency  clause"  attached  to  the  bill  by 
lature  also  enacted  a  blue-SKy  law,  patterned  the  legislature  was  valid,  the  "emergencv 
after  the  Kansas  statute.  The  right  of  referen-  clause "  having  the  effect  of  preventing  the  ref- 
dum  was  extended  to  municipal  con>orations.  A  erendum  being  invoked  against  a  law.  At  this 
corrupt  practices  act  was  passed.  This  prevents  time  licenses  nave  been  granted  on  presentation 
candidates  for  Ck>ngre8s,  including  United  States  of  petitions  in  Hot  Springs,  Fort  Smith,  Helena, 
senators,  from  expending  more  dan  the  income  Argenta,  and  some  smaller  places,  and  hearings 
of  their  office  for  one  year.  Other  provisions  are  in  progress  on  petitions  in  other  cities  of 
restricted  expenditures  in  primary  elections,  the  State. 
The  anti-trust  law  was  modified  to  permit  fire       State    Govebnment.     Governor,    George    W. 

insurance  companies  to  join  in  the  employment  Hays;    Lieutenant-Governor,    

of  a  common  rate  expert.  The  anti-trust  law  Secretary  of  State,  Earle  W.  Hodges;  Treasurer, 
of  1905  was  amended.  This  law  had  been  con-  John  W.  Crockett;  Auditor  and  Insurance  Com- 
strued  to  prohibit  corporations  which  were  mem-  missioner,  L.  L.  Coffmann ;  Attorney-General, 
bers  of  combinations  elsewhere  from  doing  busi-  W.  L.  Moose;  Superintendent  of  Education,  Geo. 
ness  in  the  State,  even  though  there  were  no  B.  Cook;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  J.  H. 
showing  of  unfair  practices  within  the  State.  Page;  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  R.  G.  Dye 
As   a   result   of   this   construction  many   large  — all  Democrats. 

corporations  like  the  International  Harvester  Judiciaby.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Company  left  the  State.  The  law  of  1905  also  Bdgar  A.  McCulloch;  Justices,  F.  G.  Smith,  C. 
provided  that  prosecuting  attorneys  should  re-  D.  \Vood,  William  F.  Kirby,  and  Jesse  C.  Hart; 
ceive  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  sums  col-  Clerk  of  the  Court,  P.  D.  English — ^all  Demo- 
lected    in   the    prosecutions.     The    amendment  crats. 

of  1913  abolished  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  pro-  State  Leoislatcbe,  1913.  Democrats:  Sen- 
vision  and  permitted  the  attorney-general  only  ate,  33;  House,  96;  joint  ballot,  129.  Republi- 
to  bring  suits.  It  further  amended  the  law  cans:  Senate,  1;  House,  4;  joint  ballot,  6. 
to  prohibit  only  acts  done  within  the  State,  Progressives:  Senate,  1;  joint  ballot,  1.  Dem- 
tending  to  carry  into  effect  a  conspiracy,  and  ocratic  majority:  Senate,  31;  House,  92;  joint 
provided  that  doing  business  in  a  lawful  manner  ballot,  123. 

within  the  State  shall  not  be  deemed  such  an  xhe  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
act.  It  is  believed  that  most  of  the  large  cor-  in  the  article  United  States,  section  Congress, 
porations  which  withdrew  on  account  of  the  ABXANSAS.  University  of.  A  State  uni- 
interpretation  of  the  1905  act  will  now  return  versity  for  the  higher  education,  founded  at 
to  the  State.  Fayetteville,  in  1871.    The  students  enrolled  in 

PoLmcs  AND  GoTEBinfENT.  In  1913  Arkan-  all  departments  of  the  university  in  1913  num- 
sas  bad  five  governors,  George  W.  Donaghey,  bered  1180.  There  were  156  members  of  the 
whose  term  ended  January  16;  Joe  T.  Robin-  faculty.  The  productive  funds  amount  to  about 
son,  who  was  elected  governor  in  September,  $130,000,  and  the  annual  income,  most  of  which 
1912,  and  served  from  January  16  to  March  8,  "  furnished  by  the  State,  to  about  $20,000.  The 
when  he  resigned  to  take  his  seat  in  the  United  library  contains  about  25,000  volumes.  The 
States  Senate,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  by  president  is  J.  C.  Futrall,  M.  A. 
the  legislature;  W.  K.  Oldham,  who,  as  presi-  ABMAMENT.  See  Battleshipb 
dent  of  the  Senate,  succeeded  Robinson  and  ABMIES.  See  Militaby  Pbogbess,  and 
served  from  March  8  to  March  23;  J.  M.  Fut-  section  Armyy  under  the  various  countries, 
rell,  who  was  elected  president  of  the  Senate,  ABMOB.  See  Battleships. 
succeeded  Oldham  as  acting  governor  and  served  ABlffY  IKCBEASE.  See  especially  Bel- 
from  March  23  to  August  6;  and  George  W.  gium,  France,  Gebmant,  each  case  under  Army, 
Hays,  who  was  elected  governor  at  the  special  ABBOL,  Sib  WnxL/kic.  A  Scotch  engineer, 
election  in  July  and  took  office  August  6.  For  died  February  20,  1913.  He  was  born  in  1839 
^Y^  days  both  Oldham  and  Futrell^  claimed  the  at  Houston  in  Renfrewshire.  At  the  age  of 
governorship.  By  agreement  the  disputed  ques-  fourteen  he  began  his  apprenticeship  in  a  black- 
tion,  which  was  one  of  constitutioanl  interpre-  smith  shop,  at  the  same  time  studying  in  the 
tation,  was  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  evening  scnools.  For  five  years  he  was  a  fore- 
which  decided  in  favor  of  Futrell.  In  1913  Ar-  man  in  the  boiler  works  of  Messrs.  Laidlaw  k 
kansas  had  four  United  States  senators  besides  Sons,  Glasgow,  and  then  engaged  in  business 
Senator  James  P.  Clarke.  These  were:  Jeff  for  himself.  His  first  undertaking  was  the  con- 
Davis,  who  died  on  January  2;  J.  N.  Heiskell,  struction  of  boilers,  to  which  he  soon  added 
editor  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  who  was  ap-  steel  work,  bridges,  workshops,  etc.  He  intro- 
pointed  by  Governor  Donaghey  and  served  from  duced  many  new  and  radical  methods  of  con- 
January  6  to  January  29;  W.  M.  Kavanaugh,  struction.  He  built  the  Caledonian  Railway 
who  was  elected  by  the  legislature  for  the  re-  Bridge  in  1875;  the  Forth  Bridge,  1882-1887; 
mainder  of  the  short  term  and  served  from  Jan-  the  Tay  Viaduct,  during  the  building  of  the 
uary  29  to  March  4;  and  Joe  T.  Robinson,  who  Forth  Bridge;  and  the  steel  work  of  the  Tower 
was  elected  on  January  30  by  the  legislature  for  Bridge  in  London,  1886-1894.  Many  of  the 
the  term  beginning  March  4.    The  State  legis-  bridges  over  the  Manchester  Canal  are  his  work.  yT/> 
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He  secured  the  contract  for  the  bridge  over  the  duced  in  Qennany,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Ana- 
Nile  at  Cairo.  These  accomplishments,  with  tria,  Russia,  and  Venezuela.  Exports  of  asphalt 
many  others,  entitle  him  to  rank  as  one  of  the  in  1912  were  valued  at  $1,170,882.  Thia  in- 
greatest  bridge  builders  of  his  day.  In  1896  he  eludes  both  manufactured  and  non-manufac- 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  con-  tured  asphalt, 
tinued  in  Parliament  until   1906,  when  he  re-  ASQUITH,  Herbert  Henrt.     See  Ewgulxd, 

^i^®^*       History,  passim. 

ABBOWBOCK  DAM  AND  BESEBVOIB,  ASSOCIATION     OP     AMEBIGAIT      ITNI- 

^■Po-2fS:/*««««-rm,a       o       ,r  VEBSITIBS.      Sec    Universitieb    and     Col- 

ABSENOP^BITE.      See   Minerai/>gy.  ^eges,  American. 

o^tf^'n/M^xn'''™**'  SCULPTURE,  Architec  j^jjj^  DAM.    See  Dams. 

ture,  and  Music.  a  «fl-«v-n-r#%v  ^^-vv     n 

ABTIPICIAL    SILK.   See   Chemistry,   In-  t^^^^^^J.^  ^r..^^!^'^' ^  ^^^ 

DUSTBiAL.  ASTBONOMICAL   SOCIETY    OF    AJCEB- 

ABTILLEBY.       See     Military     Progress,  ^^^    See  Association  tor  the  Adyancehuint 

and  section  Army  under  United  States,  and  ^^  Science,  American. 

under  various  foreign  countries.  ASTBONOMY.     The     year     1913      showed 

ASBESTOS.  The  production  of  asbestos  in  steady  progress  in  observational  astronomy  and 
the  United  States  in  1912  was  obtained  from  astrophysics.  At  the  conference  of  the  Inter- 
three  States,  Georgia,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming,  national  Union  for  Solar  Research,  which  was 
The  relative  quantity  produced  is  small.  In  held  at  Bonn,  Germany,  from  July  30  to  Au- 
1912  it  was  4403  short  tons,  valued  at  $87,969,  g"**  5,  important  steps  were  taken  to  add  to 
a  considerable  decrease  over  the  production  of  the  present  efficiency  of  those  departments  of 
1911,  which  was  7604  short  tons,  valued  at  solar  research  in  which  international  ooSpera- 
$119,956.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  as-  t>on  is  found  to  be  necessary.  No  striking  dis- 
bestos  used  in  the  United  States  is  imported  cover ies  marked  the  year,  but  the  number  of 
from  Canada.  In  1912  this  amounted  to  71,426  minor  planets  announced  as  new  showed  an 
tons,  valued  at  $1,441,476.  The  total  value  of  increase  over  the  numbers  recorded  daring  the 
the  imports  in  asbestos  in  1912  was  $1,466,012.  past  few  years,  almost  reaching  the  century 
Asbestos  has  been  found  in  Arizona  in  consid-  mark.  Westphal's  Comet,  last  seen  in  1852, 
erable  quantities,  but  difficult  access  has  as  yet  reappeared,  and,  while  its  return  did  not  arouse 
made  its  production  unprofitable.  Vermont  is  the  interest  of  the  general  public  to  the  same 
by  far  the  most  important  producer  of  chryso-  extent  as  did  Halley's  Comet  in  1910,  it  re- 
lite  asbestos.  The  total  output  of  asbestos  in  ceived  considerable  attention  from  astronomers. 
Canada  in   1912  was  97,816  tons.  *'ive  other  comets  were  seen,  only  one  of  which 

ASHANTI.     See  Gold  Coast.  — Giacobini's — ^had  been   recorded  previously. 

ASHBOTTBNE,  Edwabd  Gibson,  first  baron.  Mount   Wilson    Solab   Obseryatobt.      Pro- 

A  British  jurist,  died  May  28,  1913.     He  was  feasor  Hale,  in  his  report  of  the  work  carried 

born   in  Dublin   in    1837;    educated  at   Trinity  on  by  himself  and  his  associates  during   1912 

College;    in   1860  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  at  the  Mount  Wilson  Solar  Observatory,  called 

1877  made  a  bencher  of  the  King's  Inns.     In  attention  to  the  valuable  results  obtained  from 

1874  he  stood  for  Parliament  as  a  Unionist,  but  cooperation     with     distinguish«d     astronomers 

was  defeated.     A  year  later  he  was  more  sue-  from   other   observatories   who   had   found   the 

cessful   and   was   returned   for   Dublin    Univer-  instrumental  facilities  afforded  by  the   observ- 

sity.      He    was    appointed    attorney-general    in  atory  eminently  adapted  to  the  furtherance  of 

the  cabinet,  an  office  which  he  held  until  1880.  their  investigations.    Among  them  may  be  men- 

On  the  accession  of  his  party  to  power  in  1886  tioned  Professor  E.  E.  Barnard,  of  the  Yerkes 

he    was    appointed    Irish    lord    chancellor,    and  Observatory,  who  made  a  series  of  both  visual 

shortly  afterwards  raised  to  the  peerage,  with  and   photographic   observations   of   the    planets 

the  title  of  Baron  Ashbourne.     After  the  gen-  Mars   and   Saturn   with   the   60- inch    reflecting 

eral  elections  of  1886  and  1895  he  resumed  his  telescope;    the    surface    of    the    former    planet 

office  and  reentered  the  cabinet.  Fhowed   immense   complexity  of  detail,   but  he 

ASIA.      See    Anthbopologt,    Explorations,  was  unable  to  detect  any  trace  of  the  system  of 

and   articles  on  the  various  Asiatic  countries,  finc:  lines  drawn  by  Lowell.    Professor  Kapteyn 

ASIA  MINOBy  Explobations  in.    See  Abch-  of  Groningen  made  an  extensive  series  of  obser- 

AOLOGT.  vations  on  the  radial  velocities  of  the  helium 

ASPHALT.     The  total  quantity  of  asphaltic  stars  of  his  Star  Streams  I.  and  the  A  stars  of 

materials    produced    in    the    United    States    in  his   Streams  I.   and   II.,   and  obtained  greatly 

1912  was  449,510  short  tons,  valued  at  $4,620,-  improved  data  for  the  positions  of  the  vertices 

731.     This  included  all  the  varieties  of  asphalt  of  both  streams.    Professor  Hertzsprung,  of  the 

and  also  sandstone  and  limestone  impregnated  Potsdam  Astrophysical  Observatory,  spent  four 

with    asphalt.      The    production    in    1911    was  months   at  Mount   Wilson   for   the   purpose  of 

364,266  short  tons,  valued  at  $3,991,109.    Cali-  measuring   the   effective    wave-lengths    of    faint 

fornia  is  the  most  important  producer  of  as-  stars.     Professor  Carl  St^rmer,  of  Christiania, 

phalt.     In    1912   the  production   in  that  State  who  had  for  some  years  devoted  himself  to  a 

was    249,331    tons,    valued    at   $2,180,403.      In  study  of  the  aurora  borealis,  investigated  the 

Texas  there  were  produced  945,532  tons,  valued  theory  of  the  sun's  general  magnetic  field  with 

at  $1,404,266;    in   Oklahoma,   65,717  tons,  val-  view  to  its  application  to  his  own   and  Birke- 

ued    at   $341,373;    and    in    Utah,    39,930    tons  land's  hypotheses  as  to  the  nature  of  the  aurora 

valued  at  $688,689.    The  chief  increase  in  1912  and  the  form  of  the  coronal  streamers, 

was    in    oil    asphalt   in   Texas    and    California.  Sun-spots.    In  1908,  soon  after  he  had  estab- 

The   United  States  is  the  largest  producer  of  lished   the  existence  of  intense  magnetic  fields 

asphalt  and  is  followed  by  Trinidad,  which  in  in  the   sun-spots,  Professor  Hale  made   an  at- 

1912   produced   189,496  tons.     It  is   also  pro-  tempt  to  observe  the  Zeeman  effect  due  to  the 
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general  magnetic  field  of  the  awn,  hat  was  not  Adams,  the  linear  velocity  at  the  solar  equator 
fiuccesaful  in  detecting  it.  With  the  resump-  being  1.536  Icilometers  per  second. 
Aion  of  his  duties  as  director  of  the  observatory  Radial  Motion  in  5un-sfots.  St.  John,  in 
he  again  took  up  the  problem,  which,  owinff  to  the  AMtrophyaioal  Journal,  discussed  the  die- 
Ihe  absence  of  sun-spots  and  otlier  disturbing  tribution  of  the  elements  in  the  solar  atmos- 
influences  likely  to  mask  the  slight  effect  ex-  phere.  The  relative  levels  of  the  lines  of  26 
pected,  seemed  more  hopeful  of  solution.  Com-  elements  were  determined  by  comparing  their 
jiaratively  few  of  the  lines  selected  showed  any  displacements  with  those  of  the  lines  of  iron 
displacement;  those  which  did,  however,  sui-  of  eqnal  intensity  and  in  the  same  spectral 
fered  displacement  of  opposite  sign  in  the  two  region.  A  striking  resemblance  to  the  state  of 
hemispheres  of  the  sun,  decreasing  in  magni-  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  was  found.  In  the 
"tude  from  a  maximum  near  latitude  45*  to  lower  solar  atmosphere,  the  region  including 
about  zero  at  tbe  solar  equator.  Although  the  the  lowest  levehi  of  the  reversing  layer  and 
Tesulta  could  not  be  said  to  be  conclusive,  they  especially  the  underlying  gases,  is  the  region  of 
"Were  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  tremendous  disturbance.  Storms  and  convec- 
"warrant  the  continuance  of  the  investigation,  tion  currents  tend  to  keep  the  composition 
.Ab  a  guide  to  further  research.  Professor  Hale  sensibly  uniform,  and  the  elements  present  are 
proposed  the  following  tentative  working  hy-  neodymium,  barium,  lanthanum,  lead,  cadmium, 
pothesis  of  sun-spots:  As  the  result  of  an  ytterbium,  niobium,  and  cerium.  Ihe  motion 
eruption  or  some  other  cause  tending  to  pro-  ig  outward  from  the  centre  of  the  sun-spot  vor- 
<luce  rapid  convection,  a  column  of  gas  is  pro-  tex,  and  is  greater  the  lower  the  level  at  which 
jected  upward  from  within  the  sun  toward  the  it  takes  place.  Above  this  turbulent  region  is 
surface  of  the  photosphere.  As  this  rises,  dif-  the  general  reversing  layer,  a  region  in  which 
ferences  in  the  velocities  of  adjacent  surfaces  there  is  more  stable  equilibrium  with  a  prepon- 
^ve  rise  to  vortex  motion,  the  circulation  being  derance  of  inward  motion,  and  in  which  so- 
-vertically  upward  and  then  outward  along  the  dium,  magnesium,  aluminum,  and  iron  are  pres- 
surface  of  the  photosphere.  Owing  to  expansion,  ent.  From  this  region  the  chromosphere  ia 
eoolinj?  takes  place  at  the  centre  of  the  vortex,  quite  sharply  differentiated  both  in  its  compo- 
und the  central  dark  cloud  or  umbra  results,  si  tion  and  the  movements  of  the  constituent 
l^egative  ions  now  flow  in  rapidly  from  the  hot  gases  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sun-spots. 
.C^sea  outside  to  the  cooler  gases  in  the  centre.  The  motion  is  inward  toward  the  core  of  the 
and,  partaking  of  the  vortical  motion,  give  vortex  and  increases  as  the  surface  is  ap- 
Tise  to  a  magnetic  field.  The  hydrogen  gases  proached,  while  the  gases  involved  are  hydrogen 
in  the  higher  atmosphere  of  the  sun  are  drawn  and  those  forms  of  caseous  calcium  which  give 
in  toward  the  pole  of  the  magnet  alons  the  rise  to  the  H  and  &  lines.  It  was  suggested 
lines  of  force.  If  the  spot  is  bipolar — and  this  that  possiblv  the  study  of  solar  storms  which 
in  the  usual  form — its  polarities  are  opposite,  are  viewed  from  above  mignt  afford  some  help 
and  the  hydrogen  flocculi  are  arranged  in  lines  in  understanding  the  circumstances  attending 
resembling  the  lines  of  force  due  to  a  bar  terrestrial  storms  which  are  viewed  from  be- 
magnet.    The  two  poles  may  be  regarded  either  low. 

as  the  ends  of  a  single  vortex  of  horseshoe  shape  Intebnational  Union  tor  CoSpkration  in 
-or  of  two  distinct,  straight  vortices  with  their  Solab  Research.  The  fifth  congress  of  this 
^UB  coinciding  with  radii  of  the  sun,  aud  body  met  at  Bonn  from  July  30  to  August. 6, 
hence  nearly  I^ralleL  Further  study  of  bl-  and  was  attended  by  about  a  hundred  delegates 
TK)lar  jTOUps  will  be  necessary  m  order  to  de-  fj^m  Europe  and  America.  A  number  of  im- 
cide  between  these  two  hypotheses  of  the  con-  portent  resolutions  tending  toward  the  unifl- 
Btitution  of  a  bipolar  sun-spot.  cation  and  systematization  of  the  work  to  be 

REPLBcrmo  Telesoopb.    The  construction  of  IJS^T/h'^IL^^J^  ^*^'^ 

the  lOO-inch  reflecting  telescope  was  delayed  ^^P^fxJ^^  *  a  '  n^fT™  *"*'  "^  ''L*^''  ^!"''"1 
through  the  unsatiBfactory  character  of  the  ^^^'^^,^TJ.  t^T.^^V  iS  ^tu**''"''*^ 
^isk  Supplied  from  the  St.  Gobain  works.   The  fj:^^'^l^f,,'^'^''^^'''''^''l^^  *'°; 

great    l&iculty  of    obtaining    a    disk    of    the  J^«  P«'*J^*''$  "^^ 

Requisite  diameter  and  thickness  free  from  in-  *?  J«  ^««^  m  the  determination  of  standards  of 
tefnal  flaws  induced  Professor  Hale  to  put  in  3^*^«  }^''?^^' J^""  provisional  use  of  the  Har- 
hand  the  grinding  of  the  disk  supplied  to  the  I,Y/.^°^;^^**7"  i'*,  *^®  ^''^P^'  ^^"^^"la.'"  *^® 
observatory  some  years  ago,  with  the  result  classification  of  stellar  spectra;  and  the  con- 
that  it  seems  probable  that  it  can  be  used  ulti-  Jj""*"^^  9^  systematic  visual  observations  on 
matcly.  The  completion  of  the  160-foot  tower  ^^^  umbral  spectrum  for  at  least  another  three 
telescope  and  the  75.foot  combined  spectro-  7?*^*  jo  ««  to  complete  a  sun-spot  cycle.  In 
^raph  and  spectroheliograph  was  reported,  y^ew  of  the  systematic  differences  to  be  found 
Both  instruments  were  thoroughly  tested  and  »"}  *^e  value  of  the  solar  rotation  obtained  by 
iound  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  different  observers,  the  committee  on  determina- 

tion  of   the    solar   rotation    recommended    that 

The  Rotation  of  the  Sun.  In  the  AstrO'  the  programme  laid  down  in  1910  should  be 
physical  Journal,  Plaskett  and  De  Lury  gave  temporarily  abandoned,  and  that  work  in  this 
the  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  rotation  field  should  be  concentrated  on  a  search  for  the 
of  the  sun  which  they  conducted  at  the  Do-  sources  of  error;  for  this  purpose  it  waa  recom- 
minion  Observatory  at  Ottawa  in  1911.  The  mended  that  determination  of  the  velocity  at  so- 
apecial  region  of  the  spectrum  allotted  to  the  lar  equator  should  be  made  by  as  many  different 
<)ttawa  observers  was  in  the  yellow-green  at  methods  as  possible.  The  committee  on  work 
the  Solar  Research  Conference  at  Mount  Wil-  with  the  spectroheliograph  was  reorganized  as 
son  in  1910  from  X5500  to  X5700.  The  values  the  committee  on  solar  atmosphere  so  as  to 
obtained  were  in  siAstantial  agreement  with  include  and  unify  all  the  observations  on  the 
those     published    previously    by     Duner     and  solar  atmosphere  visual  and  photography 
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eept  those  assocUted  with  eclipses.    The  com-         ^  BtfecUTe  temperature      Lockyer;^ 

mfttee    was    further    divided    into    two    sub-         Star  NSdmST^RSSSbSB       "'t^^ 

committees,  one  of  which  will  oonnne  its  at-  procyon  6.800  7,000  Procyon 

tention  to  the  visual  observation  of  prominences  Polaria  8.200  6,200  Polaris 

and   retated   phenomena,  while  the   other   wiU  3^  Oyg^  |;«U  \-^  Pjjj^ 

concern    itself    wath    the    photosrapny    ox    the  capeiia  4,720  4,600  Arctunis 

forms  and  the  determination  of  the  velocities      a    Andromedn    8,700  2,660  Antares 

manifested    in   the    solar    atmosphere   both    of  Afdebaran 8.600  2.160  Aldebaran 

the  disk  and  limb.  " 

SoLAB  GoNSTAirr.  In  the  annals  of  the  As-  Except  in  the  case  of  Vega»  the  agreement 
trophyaical  Observatory  of  the  Smitnsonian  In-  may  be  considered  fairly  good.  The  great  dif- 
stitution,  Abbot  published  an  exhaustive  ao-  ference  in  the  estimated  temperatures  of  thi» 
count  of  the  investigations  undertaken  by  star  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  selective  ab- 
himself  and  Fowle  between  1002  and  1013.  sorption  in  its  atmosphere.  In  general,  it  may  be 
Observations  were  conducted  at  four  stations,  said  that  the  figures  obtained  by  both  invest!- 
namely,  at  Washington,  from  1002  to  1013;  at  gators  confirm  Lockyer's  thermal  classification. 
Mount  Wilson,  California,  from  1005  to  1012;  the  temperature  increasing  as  we  ascend  from 
at  Mount  Whitney,  during  1000-10;  and  at  the  red  stars  of  the  classes  typified  by  Aide- 
Bassour,  Algeria,  during  1011-12.  The  alti-  baran  and  Antares  to  the  white  Sirian  and 
tudes  of  the   stations   ranged  from  thirty-one  Algolian  stars. 

feet  above  sea-level  at  Washington  to  14,500  The  Stbuctubb  of  ths  Univebse.  Professor 
feet  on  Mount  Whitney.  It  was  found  that  the  Kapteyn  delivered  an  address  before  the  Na- 
effective  radiating  layer  of  the  sun  is  roughly  tional  Academy  of  Sciences  in  which  he  som- 
comparable  with  a  black  body  at  OOOO*"  abs.  marized  the  most  modern  views  on  this  subject. 
C;  in  general,  however,  the  prevailing  solar  Taking  for  convenience  a  modified  form  of 
radiatine  temperatures  were  greatly  in  excess  Secchi^s  classification  of  the  stars  into  four 
of  6000^,  and  at  times  even  exceeded  7000*  spectral  classes,  in  which  the  fourth  type  is 
abs.  C.  The  investigation  proved  conclusively  neglected  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  its  rep- 
that  the  solar  radiation  is  subject  to  a  varia-  resentatives  while  the  helium  stars  are  removed 
tion  of  irregular  period  and  amplitude,  the  to  form  a  separate  group,  he  argued  that  there 
period  being  from  a  week  to  ten  days,  while  was  much  evidence  to  show  that  the  claasifica- 
the  variation  in  amplitude  is  small,  not  ex-  tion  is  a  natural  one,  that  is,  it  gives  the  order 
ceeding  seven  per  cent,  as  a  rule.  Besides  this  in  which  the  stars  have  been  evolved.  The 
short  period  variability  of  the  sun,  there  were  youngest  or  helium  stars  constitute  the  first 
indications  of  an  intimate  relation  between  the  stage  of  development  from  primordial  matter, 
intensity  of  the  solar  radiation  and  the  sun-  Passing  from  type  to  type  in  Seochi's  order, 
spot  frequency.  An  increase  in  the  number  we  arrive  at  older  and  older  stars.  Stars  now 
of  sun-spots  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  oi  the  first  type  were  formerly  helium  stars, 
the  radiation  intensity,  but  further  investiga-  and  at  some  remote  period  in  the  past  must 
tion  is  needed  to  establish  the  exact  relation,  have  been  evolved  from  some  primordial  matter. 
The  mean  value  of  the  solar  constant  deduced  which  was  probably  in  the  form  of  nebulous 
for  the  epoch  1002-13  is  1.032  calories  (15*G.)  matter  possessing  little  internal  motion.  Hence 
per  sq.  cm.  per  minute.  groups  like  the  Hyades  and  Ursa  Major  must 

The  Albedo  of  the  Eabth.  In  the  Astro-  at  one  time  have  been  full  of  nebulae,  although 
notnUohe  NachHchten,  Very  published  the  re-  there  are  no  traces  of  such  formations  now. 
suits  of  his  investigation  of  the  earth's  albedo.  The  absence  of  helium  stars  from  Kapteyn's 
that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  light  refiected  from  the  second  stream,  or  cloud,  of  stars  is  therefore 
earth  to  the  light  received.  A  comparison  of  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  nebulous  matter  in 
the  earth  shine  on  the  moon  and  the  light  the  cloud,  whereas  his  first  stream,  which  is 
from  similar  sun-illuminated  areas  on  the  lunar  rich  in  such  stars,  has  not  yet  been  exhausted 
surface  was  made  by  visual  photometric  of  its  nebulous  matter,  or,  if  so,  only  at  s 
methods.    It  was  found  that  the  ratio  of  moon-  very  recent  period. 

light  to  earth  shine  was  2407  to  1,  and  from  A  New  Ckass  of  Vabiablb  Stab%  Many  ex- 
this  it  was  estimated  that  the  albedo  of  the  planations  have  been  offered  to  acooimt  for  the 
earth  is  .80,  or  practically  the  same  as  the  fiuctuations  in  brightoess  which  are  observed 
albedo  of  Saturn,  as  estimated  by  Muller.  in  variable  stars.    In  the  ease  of  non-periodie 

Stellas  Tbmperatubbb.  Two  independent  variables,  we  have  In  a  very  few  cases  a  slight 
researches  on  the  effective  temperatures  of  the  but  continuous  diminuition  in  brightness 
stars  were  reported  by  Rosenberg  and  Nord-  which  is  probably  due  to  the  slow  but  steady 
mann.  The  determinations  of  the  former  were  cooling  of  the  star;  or  there  may  be  irregular 
based  on  the  intensity  of  the  photographic  variability,  so  that  the  star  flashes  forth  from 
spectrum,  while  the  latter  derived  his  results  time  to  time  at  irregular  intervals.  For 
from  observations  on  the  visual  rays  with  the  the  latter  phenomenon  no  satisfactory  explana- 
aid  of  his  heterochromatic  photometer.  The  tion  has  been  found.  In  the  case  of  periodic 
following  table  shows  the  temperatures  in  a  variables,  however,  it  has  been  possible  to 
number  of  cases  where  the  same  star  was  meas-  classify  them  into  long  and  diort  period  vari- 
ured:  ables.    The  type  of  the  first  class  is  that  star 

_____________^__^^_______^_______^   in  the  constellation  of  the  Whale,  which  was 

Effective  temperature  Lockyer-s  f  *  ^!:?VS*^  v  ^  ^  'ecopired  as  such,  and 

Star            ^  deff?ees  abwlute  l^ectral  ,^_^^>c^    Hevelius    gave    the   name    Mira,    or 

Nordmann    Rosenberg          type  The  Wonderful."  Its  brightness  shows  a  steady 

a   Persel            18,600          16.500  Al|ol  increase  followed  by  a  diminution,  the  cycle  of 

v4^                     12;200          22000  sJSus  change   extending   over    a   somewhat   irregular 

a    Peraei             8.800            6.'600  Polarts  period    of    about   eleven    months.    The    periods 
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of  star*  of  this  typo  vary  from  a  ooaple  of 
months  to  about  two  years,  but  the  majority 
resemble  Mira  in  having  periods  of  about  a 
year.  Their  light  ohanges,  when  plotted  on  • 
chart,  give  curves  resembling  those  showing 
sun-spot  frequency  to  such  an  extent  that  it  ia 
not  surprising  that  astronomers  have  consid< 
ered  that  in  these  stars  there  occurs  a  devel- 
opment of  spots  which  is  quite  analooous  to 
that  which  takes  place  in  the  sun.  It  is  found 
that  the  maxima  and  minima  of  light  intensity 
correspond  to  the  maxima  and  minima  of  spot 
numbers,  so  that  it  cannot  be  that  the  spots 
cut  off  the  light  by  diminishing  the  luminous 
surface  of  the  star,  as  was  once  thought  to 
be  the  case,  but  rather  that,  as  in  the  sun, 
the  occurrence  of  the  spots  is  associated  with 
a  great  increase  of  energy  which  is  made  evi- 
dent by  the  increase  of  luminosity.  The  other 
class,  namely,  that  of  the  short  period  varia- 
bles, is  divided  into  two  groups,  typified  by 
Algol  and  j9  Lyrae.  In  these  two  groups  just  re- 
ferred to  the  variations  of  luminosity  are 
explained  by  the  presence  of  two  stars  in  revo- 
lution about  each  other,  in  such  a  way  that 
periodical  eclipse  takes  place.  In  the  Algol 
^ype,  one  of  the  stars  is  luminous,  and  the  other 
dark,  so  that  when  the  dark  star  is  passing  In 
front  of  the  luminous  one,  there  is  a  brief  period 
during  which  a  diminution  of  luminosity  oscurs. 
In  the  other  typo— the  j9  Lyra  tyne  above  men- 
tioned— ^both  stars  are  luminous,  out  as  a  rule 
they  are  not  equally  so. 

Still  another  type  of  periodic  variable  haa 
recently  come  to  light.  Observations  made  at 
Princeton  during  the  past  two  years  showed 
that  the  light  changes  of  S  Antilae,  SZ  Tsuri, 
and  RU  Camelopardalis  could  be  most  satisfac- 
torily explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  they 
are  isolated  rotating  ellipsoids,  and  not  binary 
syatems.  Shapley,  in  a  discussion  of  a  large 
number  of  photometric  measurements  on  the 
third  of  these  stars,  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  its  light  variations  could  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  it  to  be  a  single  uniformly 
illnminated  ellipsoidal  body  rotating  in  a  period 
of  44,344  days.  The  discussion  of  the  results 
for  the  two  other  stars  is  promised  and  will 
be   awaited  with  interest. 

Pbesknt  Magnitudes  or  Novis.  Professor 
Barnard  reported  his  observations  on  the  pres- 
ent magnitudes  of  many  of  the  "nove''  or 
temporary  stars  which  have  blazed  forth  dur- 
ing the  hesvens  during  the  past  half  century. 
The  eonstellations  in  which  the  stars  appeared, 
and  the  present  magnitude  of  the  stars  are 
given  in  the  subjoinea  table: 


of  less  than  the  17th  magnitude.  The  eele- 
brated  Nova  in  Cassiopeia,  the  appearance  of 
which  startled  Tycho  Brahe  in  1502,  was  also 
under  observation,  and  was  found  to  be  slightly 
fainter  than  a  star  of  the  eighth  magnitude. 

lliNOB  Planets.  The  number  of  minor 
planets  announced   as  new  each  year   for   the 

Kst  three  years  has  been  comparatively  small, 
t  in  1913  it  a^ain  approached  the  century 
mark.  Since  the  issue  of  the  Yeab  Book  for 
1012,  ninety-two  of  these  bodies  had  been  re- 
ported, and  have  received  provisional  designa- 
tions ranging  from  1913  QC  to  1913  TQ,  with 
1906  WF  and  WF.  The  last  two  were  de- 
tected on  the  reexamination  of  some  old  nega- 
tives taken  by  Kopff  at  Heidelberg  in  1906. 
The  ten  planets  designated  by  the  letters  QO 
to  QM  belong  strictly  to  1912,  but  were  not 
reported  until  well  into  1913.  Six,  reported 
from  Heidelberg,  were  identified  more  or  less 
completely  with  bodies  previously  known; 
these  are  QN,  doubtfully  identified  with  896 
(JEolitL);  QO,  with  1908  CF;  QF,  with  584 
(1906  SY);  QQ*  doubtfully  with  496 
(Gryhia);  QV,  with  1908  CA;  and  RA,  with 
14  (Irene).  In  addition,  QT,  reported  from 
Winchester,  Mass.,  proved  to  be  identical  with 
1909  GU;  and  two,  RF  and  RM,  discovered  at 
SimSis  have  been  identified,  the  former  with 
1010  KO,  the  latter  with  1907  AZ  and  1900 
GG*  The  total  number  of  minor  pis  nets  dis- 
covered in  1013,  and  not  yet  identified  with 
bodies  already  known,  is  therefore  82.  As 
usual,  the  lion's  share  falls  to  the  observers 
of  the  Konigstuhl  Observatory  at  Heidelberg, 
where  23  were  found;  of  these,  17  were  dis- 
covered by  Kaiser,  and  two  each  by  Wolf, 
Kopff,  and  Massinger.  This  number  is  fol- 
lowed closely  by  the  twenty-two  reported  from 
Winchester,  Mass.,  by  the  Rev.  Joel  Metcalf, 
his  total  being  the  largest  credited  to  a  single 
individual  during  the  year.  The  increased 
activity   in  the  search   for  minor  planets  dis- 

Slayed  at  the  Sim6is  Observatory  resulted  in  the 
iscovery  of  17,  of  which  13  were  found  b^ 
Neujmin  and  4  by  Neujmin  and  Mme.  Beli- 
awsky  jointly.  Of  the  remaining  20,  9  were 
discovered  by  Arndt  at  Neuchatel,  6  by  Wood  at 
Johannisberg,  4  at  Vienna  (3  by  Rheden  and  1 
by  Palisa),  and  one  by  Pokrowski  at  Dorpat 

Permanent  numbers  were  assigned  to  the  fol- 
lowing minor  planets  for  which  definitive  ele- 
ments have  been  computed: 


Date 

Present 

Constellation 

Discoverer 

of 
dlsc'y 

magni- 
tude 

Corona  borealls 

Birmlnsrham 

1866 

9.4 

Cysnus 

Schmidt 

1876 

16.0 

Andromeda 

Hartwlff 

1885 

invisible 

Aurlsa 
Sagittarius 

Anderson 

1891 

14.0 

Mrs.  Fleming 

1898 

15.0 

Perseus 

Anderson 

1901 

12.4 

Gemini 

Turner 

1908 

16.0 

Aqulla 

Mrs.  Fleming 

1906 

invisible 

Lacerta 

Espln 

1910 

12  6 

Gemini 

Enebo 

1918 

8.8 

It  will  be  noticed  that  most  of  them  are 
now  beyond  the  power  of  all  but  the  most 
powerful  telescopes,  while  Nova  Andromeda 
and  Nova  AquiUs  have  dwindled  until  they  are 


Temporary 

Date  of 

Number 

designation 

discovery 

788 

PF 

Wolf 

1912— Sept.  16 
Oct.  11 

784 

PH 

Palisa 

786 
786 

PT 
PZ 

Metcalf 

Dec.  9 
Nov.  16 

787 

QB 
QO 

Metcalf 

Dec.  7 

788 

Kaiser 

191S-Jan.  7 

789 

QR 

Metcalf 

Feb.  7 

740 

QS 

Metcalf 

Feb.  10 

741 

QT 

Metcalf 

Feb.  10 

748 

CiU 

Kaiser 

Feb.  28 

748 

Sv 

Kaiser 

Feb.  25 

744 

QW 

Rheden 

Feb.  26 

746 

QX 

Kaiser 

March  1 

746 

QT 

Kaiser 

March  1 

747 

QZ 
RD 

Metcalf 

March  7 

748 

NeuJmIn 

Neujmin 

March  14 

749 

RF 

April  5 

750 

RO 

Palisa 

April  28 

761 

RK 

Neujmin 

April  28 

758 

RL, 

Neujmin 

April  80 

758 

RM 

Neujmin 

April  80 

764 

trr 

Kopff 

1906— Aug.  22 

gle 
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In  a  communication  to  the  AMtronomitehB  1012  d,  discovered  on  December  81,  1012,  hj 
Naohriohten,  Dr.  Frits  Cohn  called  attention  to  Lowe  at  Laura,  South  Australia.  Owin^  to 
the  inconyenience  and  the  possibility  of  con-  delay  in  announcing  its  discovery,  and  an  error 
fusion  connected  with  the  literal  designation  in  its  position,  as  originally  given,  it  could 
of  the  minor  planets,  and  suggested  the  ad-  not  be  found  again,  and  no  data  were  avaiUibU 
▼isability  of  naming  as  many  as  possible.  He  for  the  computation  of  its  orbit, 
therefore  submitted  a  list  of  feminine  names,  1913  a,  discovered  by  Schaumasse  at  Nice  on 
chosen  mainly  from  mythology  and  history,  to  Hay  6.  It  passed  through  perihelion  on 
the  discoverers,  and,  with  their  approval,  pub-  Hay  15. 

lished  a  set  of  names  for  all  the  previously  1913  b,  discovered  by  Hetcalf  at  South  Hero, 
unnamed  planets  from  670  (1906  QX)  to  727  Vermont,  on  September  1.  It  was  a  faint  ob- 
(1912  NT).  The  names  assigned  show  a  strilc-  ject  of  about  the  tenth  magnitude,  and  was 
ing  catholicity  of  taste,  and,  in  some  cases,  ob-  thought  at  first  to  be  Westphal's  comet,  as  it 
vious  appropriateness;  for  example,  607  is  was  situated  very  near  the  place  where  that 
named  Galilea  on  account  of  its  having  been  comet  was  expected. 

discovered  on  the  300th  anniversary  of  Galileo's  1913  c,  discovered  by  Keujmin  at  SimSis  on 
discovery  of  the  satelites  of  Jupiter,  and  in  September  3,  had  a  stellar  nucleus,  and  waa 
the  name  Helitta  assigned  to  676,  one  is  in-  at  first  thought  to  be  a  minor  planet.  Its  en- 
clined  to  suspect  a  play  on  the  name  of  the  velope  underwent  a  series  of  curious  changes, 
discoverer,  Melotte.  In  another  paper.  Dr.  alternating  between  visibility  and  invisibility. 
Cohn  emphasized  the  necessity  of  more  sys-  Early  in  October,  the  comet  could  no  longer 
tematic  observation  of  newly  discovered  plan-  be  found.  It  passed  throuj^h  perihelion  on  Sep- 
ets,  and  increased  cooperation  in  such  work,  tember  23.  Its  orbit  was  found  to  be  elliptical. 
Some  are  observed  repeatedly  at  opposition  with  a  period  of  about  nine  years, 
after  opposition,  but  many  discovered  at  the  1913  f,  discovered  by  Delavan  at  La  Plata 
more  remote  observatories  fail  to  receive  atten-  on  December  17.  It  should  pass  through  perl- 
tion,   and   consequently  there   is   delay   in   ob-  helion  on  March  2,  1914. 

taining  the  necessary  data  for  the  computation  Standabd  Time.  Brazil  has  now  adopted 
of  their  orbits.  standard  time.     For  this  purpose,  the  country 

CoiCETS.  The  periodic  comets  due  to  return  is  divided  into  four  zones,  in  the  most  easterly 
in  1913  were  Westphal's  (1852  IV.),  Finlay's  of  which  the  legal  time  will  be  reckoned  two 
(1886  Vn.),  Holmes's  (1892  III.),  Swift's  (1894  hours  slow  on  Greenwich.  This  zone  includes 
IV.),  and  Eopff's  (1906  IV).  Of  these,  West-  the  islands  of  Fernando  Koronha  and  Trinidad 
phal's  only  was  discovered.  It  was  first  de-  (Brazilian).  The  second  zone  includes  tha 
tected  by  Delavan  at  the  La  Plata  (Argentina)  eastern  portion  of  the  mainland,  and  extends 
Observatory  on  Sepember  26.  It  is  the  fourth  to  the  Kiver  Xingu,  which,  coinciding  roughly 
member  of  the  group  of  long  period  comets  as-  with  the  meridian  of  52^*  west  of  Greenwich, 
sociated  with  the  planet  Neptune  to  be  ob-  forms  its  western  boundary.  The  third  zone 
served  at  a  second  appearance,  the  others  being  takes  in  the  western  half  of  Brazil  with  the 
the  comets  of  H  alley,  Pons,  and  Olbers.  West-  exception  of  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the 
phal's  comet  has  a  shorter  period — 61.12  years  state  of  Amazonas,  the  territorv  of  Acre,  and 
— than  any  other  member  of  the  group;  its  the  other  territory  ceded  by  Bolivia  under  the 
last  perihelion  passage  occurred  on  October  12,  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Petropolis  which  was 
1852.    When   first  seen   at  this  apparition,   it  signed  in  1003. 

was  of  the  tenth  magnitude,  and  had  a  distinct  Otheb  Even's.  The  Bruoe  medal  of  the  A»- 
nucleus  and  a  brosd  tail  about  4*  long.  It  tronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific  was  awarded 
gained  slightly  in  brightness  at  first,  but  never  to  Professor  J.  C.  Kapteyn  of  Groningen,  in 
became  a  naked-eye  object.  It  passed  through  recognition  of  his  services  to  astronomy  in  ths 
perihelion  on  November  26.  study  of  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars.    The 

Finlay's  comet,  discovered  at  the  Cape  of  Canadian  government  made  the  necessary  ap- 
Good  Hope  in  1886,  was  due  at  perihelion  on  propria tion  for  the  establishment  of  an  observ- 
Harch  24,  but  as  it  passed  very  close  to  Jupiter  story,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  located  at 
during  the  summer  of  1910,  it  was  expected  some  place  in  the  Canadian  Rockies.  The  ob- 
that  its  period  would  be  shortened  so  as  to  servatory  is  to  be  equipped  with  a  75-inch  re- 
bring  it  to  perihelion  about  six  weeks  earlier,  fleeting  telescope,  which  will  be  second  only 
As  it  would  have  been  behind  the  sun  at  that  in  size  to  the  100-inch  instrument  now  in 
time,  it  may  have  failed  of  detection  on  account  process  of  construction  for  the  Mount  Wilson 
of   its   unfavorable   position.    It  was  observed  Solnr  Observatory. 

in  1803  and  1906.  Books.    Among   the   more    important  works 

Holmes's  comet,  with  a  period  of  6.86  years,  on  Astronomy  published  in  1013  may  be  men- 
was  due  to  return  to  perihelion  in  January,  tinned:  CSampbell,  Stella  MoiionB  (New  Ha- 
but  it  was  not  favorably  placed  for  observation  ven);  Heath,  Ariatarchua  of  Samoa,  The  An^ 
and    escaped  .detection,    although    it    has   been  ctcn^  Copemicua   (Oxford);  Jacoby,  Aatronomf 

seen  at  each  return  since  its  discovery  in  1892.    (New  York).  

Besides  Westphal's  comet,  another  periodic —  ASTBOFHYSICAL  SOCIETY  OF  AHES- 
Giacobini's  (1900  III.) — reappeared.  It  was  ICA.  See  Association  fob  THE  Aovancemert 
discovered  by  Z inner  on  October  23.    For  some  of  Science,  American. 

as  yet  undiscovereu  reason,  it  was  six  months  ASTBOPHTSICS.  See  Astbonoict,  paaaim. 
ahead  of   time,   so  that   its  period,   originally      ATHENS.    Excavations  in.    See  Ahch^ol- 

estiraated   at   6.76   years,   has   apparently   been  OOY. 

shortened  to  0.44  years.  It  passed  throuj?h  ATHLETICS,  Thack  and  Field.  The  year 
perihelion  on  November  2.  Since  the  last  issue  1013  was  a  memorable  one  in  athletics.  The 
of  the  Year  Book,  five  other  comets  have  been  Olympic  irames  of  1012  had  served  to  stimulate 
reported.    These  are:  a  world-wide  l^^^ff  ^lyKS'lSFv^^l^^^  events, 
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and  eonntries  which  had  never  before  paid  games  of  the  eoDferenoe  colleges  of  the  West 
much  attention  to  these  branches  of  sport  be-  held  at  Madison,  Wis.,  June  tf-7,  scoring  471<b 
gan  the  development  of  teams  to  represent  points.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  finished 
them  in  the  Olympic  meet  to  be  held  in  Berlin  second  with  28^  points,  and  the  University  of 
in  1916.  Chicago    third    with    17^    pointfi.     California^ 

In  the  United  States  eight  names  stand  out  the  1912  winner,  was  fourth  with  16  points, 
prominently.  John  Paul  Jones,  the  Cornell  Other  scores  were:  Missouri,  14%;  l^orih- 
runner,  wound  up  hift  remarkable  career  as  an  western,  9%;  Minnesota,  8;  Purdue,  8;  Ohio 
athlete  by  lowering  his  world's  record  time  for  State,  4;  Iowa,  3%;  Kansas,  3;  Notre  Dame  2. 
the  mile  to  4  minutes  14%  seconds  in  the  In  the  New  England  intercollegiate  cham- 
Harvard  stadium.  Hannes  Kolehmainen,  the  pionships  held  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  24, 
Finn,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Dartmouth  won  for  the  second  successive  year, 
Olympic  games  and  who  now  represents  the  scoring  20  points.  The  New  York  intercol- 
Irish-American  A.  C.  of  New  York,  broke  every  legiate  championships  were  won  by  Colgate 
American  outdoor  record  from  3^  up  to  10  with  69%  points.  The  more  important  dual 
miles  in  the  ten-mile  championship  run  of  the  college  meets  resulted  as  follows:  Yale  66, 
A.  A.  U.,  J.  L.  Wendell  of  Wesleynn  University  Harvard  48;  Yale  60%,  Princeton  56%;  Prince- 
equaled  .the  world's  record  of  23%  seconds  for  ton  79%,  Columbia  37% ;  Harvard  63,  Cornell 
the  220-yard  dash  low  hurdles  in  the  Harvard  64;  Michigan  66%,  Syracuse  21%;  and  Michi- 
Stadium.  J.  £.  Meredith  of  the  University  of  gan  80,  Syracuse  42;  Southern  California  Q2, 
Pennsylvania  broke  the  600-yard  run  indoors  by  Stanford  60;  Southern  California  67.  California 
covering  the  distance  in  1  minute  13%  seconds.  66;  Missouri  88,  Minnesota  20%;  Johns  Hopkins 
F.  W.  Kelly,  of  the  University  of  Southern  60,  Naval  Academy  28;  Pennsylvania  64,  Vir- 
California,  equalled  the  world's  record  of  15%  ginla  35;  Stanford  61%,  California  60%;  Wis- 
seconds  for  the  12a-yard  high  hurdles,  held  by  consin  93,  Ohio  State  33;  Rutgers  64,  SwArth- 
A.  B.  Shaw.  Patrick  Ryan  of  the  Irish-Amer-  more  48;  Haverford  64%,  New  York  University 
lean  A.  C.  established  two  new  marks  with  the  39%;  Williams  64,  Wesleyan  62;  Cornell  85, 
hammer.  He  threw  the  sixteen-pound  hammer  Michigan  32;  Maine  71,  Trinity  65;  U.  S. 
189  feet  3  inches,  and  the  twelve-pound  ham-  Naval  Academy  76,  Dickinson  9;  Syracuse 
mer  213  feet  9%  inches.  Leo  Gehring  of  the  80%,  Brown  36%;  Lehigh  72%,  Bucknell 
Mohawk  A.  C,  New  York,  set  a  new  record  for  38%;  Rutgers  72,  New  York  University  33; 
the  standing  high  jump— 6  feet  5%  inches.  A.  Brown  68,  Wesleyan  68;  Dartmouth  70%, 
R.  Kiviat  ran  the  mile  indoors  in  4  minutes  Pennsylvania  46%;  Amherst  76%,  Williams 
18%    seconds.  49%;  Bowdoin  74,  Trinity  52;  Bates  68,  Maine 

The  senior  championships  of  the  A.  A.  U.  58;  Illinois  86,  Purdue  31;  Swarthmore  67%, 
were  held  at  Chicago,  July  5,  the  Irish- Ameri-  Lafayette  44%;  Lehigh  71%,  Haverford  39%; 
can  A.  C.  winning  for  the  fourth  successive  Chicago  74,  Northwestern  52;  U.  S.  Naval 
year  with  a  total  oi  44  points.  The  Chicago  Academy  57%,  Georgetown  27%;  Notre  Dame 
A.  A.  was  second  with  27  points.  Other  teams  96,  Northwestern  30;  Purdue  87,  Indiana  30; 
entered  and  their  scores  were:  Boston  A.  A.,  Missouri  62,  Kansas  47;  Union  61,  Hamilton 
21;  New  York  A.  C,  18;  Illinois  A.  C,  13;  56;  Lehigh  72,  Swarthmore  40;  Illinois  78%, 
Missouri  A.  C,  11;  Springfield  High  School,  Chicago  47%;  Wisconsin  108,  Minnesota  18; 
10;   University  of  Southern  California,  8;  Mo-  Andover  40,  Exeter  40. 

hawk  A.  C,  5;  unattached,  2;  Kansas  City  A.  The  Kngliah  championships  were  held  at 
C,  2;  Long  Island  A.  C,  1.  In  the  junior  Stamford  Bridge,  London,  July  4.  W.  R.  Ap- 
ehampionships  the  Chicago  A.  A.  was  victor,  plegate  made  the  best  individual  showing,  win- 
its  score  being  42.  The  Irish-American  A.  C.  ning  both  the  100  and  the  220-yard  dashes, 
was  second  with  22  points,  and  the  New  York  A  team  of  Swedish  athletes  competed,  captur- 
A.  C.  third  with  19  points.  The  all-round  ing  several  events.  The  Oxford-Cambridge 
championship  was  won  by  F.  C.  Thompson  of  dual  meeting  resulted  in  a  tie,  each  college 
Princeton     University     with      7418%      points,  scoring  five  firsts. 

Thompson,  earlier  in  the  year,  made  a  new  ATLANTIC  COASTAL  WATEBWAY. 
world's  record  in  this  event,  scoring  a  total  of  gee  Canals. 

7499  points  The  senior  indoor  championships  ATLANTIC  FLEET.  See  United  States 
were   won   by  the  Irish- American  A.   C.    (30),  vaw 

with  the  New  York  A.  C.  (25)  second,  and  the  *"  .1'  ,^  .^^  ,«,  ,..^«       a   ^        ^  « 

Boston  A.  A.  (13)  third.  In  thu  junior  events  AUCKLAND  ISLANDS.  A  dependency  of 
the   Irish-American   A.    C.    (22)    finished   first,  New  Zealand   (q.v.) 

the  New  York  A.  C.  (20)  second,  and  the  Long  AUQUSTB,  Tancsede.  President  of  Haiti, 
Island  A.  C.    (8)   third.  died   May   3,    1913.    He   succeeded   Cincinnatus 

The  thirty-eighth  annual  track  and  field  meet  Leconte  as  president  of  the  republic  on  August 
of  the  I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  was  held  in  the  Harvard  9,  1912.    See  Haiti. 

Stadium  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  30-31.  AUSTIN,  Alvbbd.  The  British  poet  laure- 
John  Paul  Jones  of  Cornell  was  the  only  ath-  ate,  died  June  2,  1913.  He  was  born  at  Head- 
lete  to  create  a  new  record— 4  minutes  14%  ingley,  Leeds,  in  1836.  His  father  was  a  mer- 
■econds  for  the  mile.  The  University  of  Penn-  diant.  Educated  at  Stonyhurst  and  at  London 
sylvan ia  won  the  championship,  scoring  a  total  University,  he  graduated  from  the  latter  in- 
of  24  points.  Harvard  was  a  close  second  with  stitution  in  1853;  then  studied  law,  and  in 
21^  points.  The  standing  of  the  other  ool-  1857  became  a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
leges  was:  University  of  Michifiran,  19;  Cor-  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1861  he  gave  up 
nell,  17%;  Dartmouth,  14%;  Yale,  10%;  Call-  the  law  and  devoted  himself  to  foreign  travel 
fomia,  10;  Wesleyan,  10;  Princeton,  6;  Co-  and  to  literary  work.  His  first  published  book 
lumbia,  4;  Brown,  3;  Pennsylvania  State,  1.       of  verse.  The  Seasons  :a  Satire,  appeared  in  1861,    j 

The  University  of  Illinois  won  the   annual   and  was  followed,  between  ^|1tti^^%y  ^iiftO^  [g 
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by  other  poetical  works,  including  The  Oolden      The  Anfltralinn  census  returns  do  not  include 

Age;  Interludes;   Madonna's  ChUd;  The  Tower  full-blooded     aborigines.    However,     the     full- 

of  Babel;   The  Human   Tragedy;  Savoranola;  blooded  aborigines  regarded  as  clyilized  or  semi- 

Lyrical     Poems;     Narrative     Poems;     Frinee  dvilized,  that  is,  those  who  were  in  the  employ 

Lucifer;  Alfred  the  Oreat;  EnglandPs  Darling;  of  whites  or  were  Hying  in  oontiguitj  to  the 

A   Tale  of  True  Love    (1002) ;   Flodden  Field  settlements  of  whites,  were  enumerated,  number- 

(1903);      The     Door     of     Humility      (1906);  ing    in    1911,    19,939.      The    total    number   of 

Sacred  and  Profane  Love    (1908);    and   Love  aborigines  is  unknown.     It  has  been  generally 

Poems   (1911).     Mr.  Austin's  poetry  except  in  supp(Msed  that  there  are  about  150,000,  but  this 

rare  instances  had  never  risen  much  above  me-  figure  now  appears  to  be  excessive.    In  his  1910 

diocrity  and  his  ai>pointment  as  poet  laureate  report  the  Queensland  chief  protector  of  aborig- 

by  (}ueen  Victoria  in  1896  created  not  a  little  ines  estimates  the  total  at  74,753,  distributed 

surprise  and  considerable  amusement.    He  was  as  follows:  New  South  Wales,  6897;   Victoria, 

handicapped  from  the  beginning  by  the  fact  that  256;  Queensland,  20,000;  South  Australia    (in- 

Lord  Tennyson  had  been  his  predecessor  in  the  eluding  the  Northern  Territory),  20.600;  West- 

SDSt.    It  was  generally  considered  that  either  ern  Australia,  27,000.    A  somewhat  similar  es- 

w inhume  or  Sipling  was  far  better  fitted  for  timate,   made  by  a   former  chief  protector  of 

poet   laureate   than   Austin.    He    industriously  aborigines  in   Queensland,  gave  Queensland  at 

performed  the  duties  of  his  office  and  under-  least  18,000,  Western  Australia  at  least  24,000, 

took  the  task  of  writing  odes  suggested  by  im-  and  the  Northern  Territory  from  20,000  to  22,- 

perial  incidents,  the  winning  of  a  battle,  the  000.     In  view  of  these  figures  it  would  appear 

death   and    succession   of    a    ruler,    and    other  that  the  number  of  aborigines  is  not  more  than 

events  of  national  interest.    Although  his  poems  100,000. 

breathed  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  they  were  not  The  1911  census  returned  2,313,035  males  and 
considered  to  rank  high  as  poetry.  2,141,970  females,  or  107.99  males  per  100  fe- 
He  was  critic  as  well  as  poet,  and  in  his  males.  Classification  by  occupation  in  1911:  Pro- 
Poetry  of  the  Period  (1870)  was  extremely  fessional,  144,611;  domestic.  201,366;  commercial, 
severe  on  Swinburne,  Tennyson,  William  Mor-  286,687;  transport  and  communication,  157,391; 
ris,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Browning.  He  went  industrial,  562,337;  primary  producers.  686,148; 
so  far  as  to  declare  that  in  his  opinion  Tenny-  indefinite  (of  independent  means),  23,055;  de- 
son  would  not  even  be  at  the  head  of  the  poets  pendents,  2,449.986  (including  2,441,047  depend- 
of  the  third  rank.  He  wrote  much  for  the  ent  on  natural  guardians,  8587  supported  bv 
Standard  and  the  Quarterly  Review.  The  for-  voluntary  and  state  contributions,  and  352 
mer  he  represented  as  a  special  correspondent  criminals  under  legal  detention) ;  unspecified, 
at  the  sittings  of  the  Ecumenical  Council  at  the  43  424 

Vatican,  and  at  the  headquarters  of  «ie  king  ^^  ^^^^       ^  ^^    distribution  of  population  in 

of    Prussia    in    the   Franco-Prussian    War.    In  A««firi;«    :-    ♦i,^^^--5«l^ 

1883,   with   W.   J.   Courthope.   he   founded   the  f;V,l/f!  ?    ^J^f   !f^*flTw  ^if«  .0 Jifoi     "^^ 

National  Review,  which  he  continued  to  pub-  ""«  *\«,  lL^Zi««2^nf  sL^^t  v^R  w^  JS 

lish  until   1893.    Among  his  prose  works  are:  ??/®!l*i^  P*E^^^^^^^ 

TU  Garden  That  I  iJve;  In  Veronica's  Oar-  i^fth?^*'^"^!  *  5^                                               «??5 

den;  Lamia's  Winter  Quakers;  BpHng  and  Ao-  !^*^^„t  ^f  ?li % n?fl^^^^ 

tumn  in  Ireland    (1900);    HaunU   of  Ancient  «f5,t^"^/v^^5     fiftflo^^  Ir  Sft/  J^^  ^^V 

Peace   (1902);  A  Lesson  in  Harmony   (1904);  S^^^^^                                                  ^^  S°J- 

^^i^lrrV'r^^^^^r^.r^  ^,  a  if  P«'*^'  W.  Aust;  106,792,  or  37.86  per  cent: 
AUSTRAXIA,  Commonwealth  of.  A  self-  Hobart,  Tas.,  39,937,  or  20.87  per  cent  Thus 
governing  dominion  of  the  United  King-  the  total  metropolitan  population  was  1.694.- 
aom,  from  January  1.  1901.  It  consists  of  the  329,  or  38.05  per  cent  oHhe  population  of  the 
states  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queens-  commonwealthr  The  total  increase  from  1901 
land.  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  ^o  1911  was  681,204  (18.05  per  cent),  of  which 
Tasmania,  and  the  Northern  Territory,  and  the  the  metropolitan  increase  wVs  357.751  and  the 
^/'ll''''**S''P't'*^  Territory.  The  temporary  seat  j^^^ease  in  the  rest  of  the  country  323.453;  and 
of  the  federal  government  is  Me  bourne,  capital  ^^^^^  ^f  the  increase  shown  by  the  latter  figure 
of  Victoria.  Tfce  permanent  capital  (see  Abch-  ^^^  j^  towns  rather  than  rural  districts,  ^fany 
ITECTUEE)  will  be  Canberra,  founded  m  1913,  ^^^y^  ^^„ties  showed  a  deciease  from  1901  ti 
in  the  Federal  Capital  Territory,  whicn  lies  ^9^^ 
within  the  state  of  New  South  Wales.  ,,.'  *       xv  1  x.  *     *     .     ,. 

AREA  AND  Population.  The  estimated  area  tn^f?'.  ^ff  So«  « JTi?,»w  ""Lt^*"^^^^^^ 
and  the  population  according  to  the  census  of  ^T^  rl^L  t  ai%?r^TJ^^^^^  J^^'^i-V^'J 
March  31^901,  and  April  I,  1911,  are  as  fol-  ^^^  '^'S^'tJ^^^t^^^^ 

proper  and  of  its  suburbs,  persons  living  within 

So  m       Pop  '01     Pop  '11  *  ten-mile  or  sometimes  a  five-mile  radius;   it 

New  South  Wales...   m\m    •1.864.846    1.646,784  ™ay  relate  to  the  "locality,"  in  which  case  no 

Victoria    87.884     1,201.070    1.315.651  clearly  defined  boundaries  exist  and  the  popu- 

io^u?hn"uitraiii:::::  IM    lii:Jf6    1SI;SI  }^^-\  trJf^T''''^''  *''  "£?^'- "'  ri^l 

Western   Australia...    976.920        184.124      282,114  who  returned  themselves  as  belonging  to  that 
Tasmania    26,216        172,476       191,211  locality;  again,  it  may  relate  to  the  "local  gov- 

?Sl?2rCa^ptnS'°-Kr:  ""'IS        ..*'.'!"         !:?iJ  *"°!™*  r*""  *"  *•••/«*''«*  incorporated  for 
j^cu«i<u  v,«4«itu   xvMT.  JUmi.  '       municipal  purposes  and  variously  known  in  the 

Commonwealth  ....8,974,681  8,778,801  4,466,006  several  states  as  city,  town,  borough,  munici- 
'  pality,  and  corporation.    Thus,  according  to  the 

•Including  population  of  the  present  Federal  census  of  1^11; J^®  PoP^^ation  of  Sydn^  with 
Capital  Territory.  suburbs  was   629,|()3^^  b*y^\!5C?^lC  Sydney, 
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107,133;  "the  local  BOTernment  area"  (dfy) 
Sydney,  112,021.  The  following  figures  show  for 
other  large  places  the  1011  population  by  locality 
and  local  government  area  respectively:  Mel- 
bourne, Vict,  36,293  and  103^03;  Melbourne 
South,  Vict.,  46,016  and  46,100;  Ballarat,  Vict., 
38,686  and  22,017;  Richmond,  Vict.,  38^50  and 
40,442;  Fitzroy,  Vict,  34,141  and  34,283;  Sydney 
^'orth,  N.  8.  W.,  32,764  and  34,646;  Adelaide,  S. 
A.,  32,081;  Brunswick,  Vict.,  32,201  and  32,215; 
Balmain,  N.  S.  W.,  31,061  and  32,038;  Perth, 
W.  A.,  31,300  and  35,767;  Broken  Hill,  N.  S. 
W.,  30,053  and  30,072;  Hobart,  Tas.,  27,550  and 
27,526;  Carlton,  Vict.,  27,476,  not  a  local  gov- 
ernment area;  Newtown,  N.  S.  W.,  26,427  and 
26,408;  Marrickville,  N.  S.  W.,  25,093  and  30,- 
653;  Prahran,  Vict.,  25.489  and  45,367;  St. 
Kilda,  Vict,  25,449  and  25,334;  Redfern,  N.  S. 
W.,  24,275  and  24,427;  Hawthorn,  Vict,  24,353 
and  24,460;  Paddington,  N.  S.  W.,  24,150  and 
24,317;  Leichhardt,  N.  S.  W.,  24,139;  Foots- 
cray,  Vict,  21,933  and  24,254;  Geelong,  Vict,  21,- 
630  and  13,618;  Glebe,  N.  S.  W.,  21,444  and  21,- 
943;  Brisbane  South,  21,332  and  34,  478;  Laun- 
ceston,  20,937  and  20,754;  Petersham,  N.  S.  W., 
20,407  and  21,712;  Collingwood,  Vict,  20,254 
and  34,100;  Waverly,  N.  S.  W.,  18,961  and  19,- 
831;  Bendigo,  Vict,  17,883  and  28,539;  Mel- 
bourne North,  Vict,  17,750,  not  a  local  govern- 
ment area;  Brisbane,  Qld.,  17,715  and  35,491; 
Northcote,  Vict,  17,491  and  17,519;  Toowoomba, 
Qld.,  16,161  and  13,119;  Randwick,  N.  S.  W.,  15,- 
793  and  19,463;  Rockhampton,  Qld.,  15,451  and 
15,456;  Malvern,  Vict,  15,319  and  15,969;  Char- 
ters Towers,  Qld.,  15,037  and  4262;  Townsville, 
Qld.,  13,678  and  10,636;  Kalgoorlie,  W.  A.,  13,- 
488  and  12,061;  Port  Melbourne,  Vict,  13,471 
and  13,515;  Boulder,  W.  A.,  12,833  and  10,824; 
Woollahra,  N.  S.  W.,  12,816  and  16,989. 

The  increase  of  population  in  Australia  has 
been  far  more  due  to  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
than  to  immigration.  In  the  period  1861-1911, 
the  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  was  876,- 
099,  while  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was 
2,547,023;  that  is,  25.50  per  cent  of  the  gain  in 
population  was  due  to  net  immigration  and 
74.41  per  cent,  to  natural  increase.  Net  immi- 
gration in  1911  was  69,300;  in  1912,  83,741 
(166,968  arrivals  and  83,217  departures),  of 
whom  48,060  were  credited  to  New  South  Wales, 
22,252  to  Victoria,  and  6594  to  Western  Aus- 
tralia. Excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  1911  was 
74,324;  in  1912,  80,911.  The  birth  rate  per 
thousand  in  1912  was  28.65;  marriage  rate 
(rate  of  marriages,  not  persons  married),  9.07; 
death  rate,  11.23.  The  percentage  of  illegiti- 
mate  to  total  births  in  1010  was  5.75  and  in 
1911,  5.79.  Estimated  population  (exclusive  of 
full-blooded  aborigines)  December  31,  1911,  4,- 
568,707;  December  31,  1912,  4,733,359.  The  lat- 
ter figure  was  composed  as  follows:  New  South 
Wales,  1,777.534;  Victoria,  1,380,561;  (Queens- 
land, 636,425;  South  Australia,  430,090;  West- 
ern Australia,  306,129;  Tasmania,  197,205; 
Northern  Territory,  3475;  Federal  Capital  Ter- 
ritory, 1940. 

The  Northern  Territory,  under  the  jurlsdie- 
tion  of  South  Australia  from  1863,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  commonwealth  January  1,  1911. 
In  1905  the  commonwealth  assumed  the  admin- 
istration of  Papua  (q.v.).  The  Federal  Capital 
Territory,  including  a  small  area  at  Jervis  Bay, 
was  taken  over  by  the  commonwealth  from 
New  South  Wales,  January  1.  1911.    The  site 


for  the  new  federal  capital  is  204  miles  distant 
from  Sydney,  429  from  Melbourne,  912  from 
Adelaide,  and  929  from  Brisbane.  In  1912  the 
design  for  the  laying  out  of  the  capital  city  was 
approved,  and  in  1913  the  survey  and  other  op- 
erations, includinff  roads  and  engineering  works, 
was  being  carried  forward.  A  survey  for  the 
federal  railway  between  Jervis  Bay  and  the  cap- 
ital was  in  progress.  On  March  12,  1913,  the 
official  ceremony  to  mark  the  initiation  of  op- 
erations in  connection  with  the  establishment 
of  the  seat  of  government  was  carried  out 
Foundation  stones  were  laid  by  the  governor^ 

general,  the  prime  minister,  and  the  minister  for 
ome  affairs.  At  the  ceremony  the  selection  of 
Canberra  a6  the  name  of  the  capital  city  was 
announced  by  Lady  Denman,  wife  of  the  gov- 
ernor-general. 

Education.  According  to  the  1911  census, 
persons  able  to  read. and  write  English  num- 
bered 3,650,030;  read  only,  15,009;  read  and 
write  a  foreign  language  only,  26,210;  read 
only,  2647;  not  stated,  05,727;  unable  to  read, 
665,382.  Of  the  latter  number,  525,633  were 
under  five  years  of  age  and  76,300  from  five  to 
nine  years.  Of  persons  aged  twenty  and  up- 
wards only  about  2^  per  cent,  were  unable  to 
read.  In  respect  of  children  six  to  thirteen 
vears  of  age,  the  census  returned  the  number 
being  educated  at  state  schools  (primary  and 
secondary  inclusive)  as  496,163  (257,609  male, 
238,554  female) ;  at  private  schools,  106,663 
(48,583  and  58,080) ;  at  home,  17,151  (7720  and 
9431) ;  number  recorded  as  "  scholar,"  but  class 
of  school  not  stated,  15,708  (7017  and  7791); 
number  not  indicated  as  receiving  instruction, 
64,426  (31,669  and  32,757) ;  total,  700,111  (353,. 
498  and  346,613).  Public  instruction  is  under 
control  of  the  states.  Primary  instruction  is 
free  and  compulsory.  The  following  statistics 
for  the  total  commonwealth  and  the  several 
states  relate  to  1911: 


Cmlth.  N.  B.  W.  Vic. 

State   schools 8.088  8.126  2.081 

State   teachers 16,971  6.980  6.166 

Enrollment    688.860  228.608  204.086 

Averaflre  attendance.     463,799  160,776  146.464 
Expenditure: 

Maintenance    £2,706.028  £1,048,684  £834.276 

Buildings    £   467.780  £   176,194  £117,048 

Private   schools 1.898  766  687 

Private    teachers....         7,800  8.669  1,976 

Enrollment     160,794  60.968  66.893 

Averaflre  attendance.      182,688  61,669  46.000 


Qld.  B.  Aust. 

State    schools..      1.282  786 

SUte    teachers.      2.788  1,241 

Enrollment   ....     91.624  66.662 

Av.    attendance    70,194  88,727 
Expenditure: 

Maintenance.. £861,942  £198.979 

Bulldlni  1 £  68.968  £  86.681 

Private    schools        141  176 

Priv.    teachers.         729  666 

Enrollment    ....     16.100  11.660 

Av.    attendance    18,660  9,896 


W.  Aust. 

496 

1.048 

84.969 

29.448 


Tas. 

881 

816 

28.821 

18.180 


£187.801  £87.817 

£  68,406  £16,648 

128  114 

421  849 

9.000  7,188 

8,016  6.009 


In  the  foregoing  table  the  flffures  for  the  com- 
monwealth include  those  for  the  Northern  Ter- 
ritory, which  had  four  schools,  with  135  pupils 
enrolled.  Private  schools  include  the  schools 
not  wholly  under  state  control;  hence  the  term 
"private,''  though  popularly  applied,  is  in  some^Tp 
degree  a  misnomer.    There  are  various  superior '^^ 
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and  technical  sehoola.  The  number  of  stadents 
attending  lectures  at  the  universities  in  1011  are 
reported  as  follows:  Sydney,  1407;  Mel- 
bourne, 1129;  Adelaide,  621;  Tasmania,  (Ho- 
bart),  147;  Queensland  (Brisbane),  83. 

Minerals.  The  large  mineral  production  of 
Australia  is  now  considerably  less  than  the 
agricultural  or  the  pastoral.  The  following 
table  shows  the  value  of  the  most  important 
minerals,  and  the  total  for  all  minerals,  pro- 
duced in  1011,  and  the  grand  total  of  produc- 
tion from  the  beginning  of  mining  in  Australia 
to  the  end  of  that  year  (the  totals,  however, 
are  exclusive  of  returns  relating  to  building 
stone,  sand,  brick  clays,  lime,  cement,  slates, 
etc.): 


Gold 

N.    8.    W..      769.858 
Victoria    ..  2,140,856 
Queensland   1,640,828 
8.    Aust....        15,000 
W.    Aust...  6,823,076 
Tasmania. .      132,108 
N.   Ter.....       80,910 

Coal 

8.167,166 
801.148 
823,998 

iii',i64 

26.214 

Copper 

690,108 

2,088 

1.161,851 

832,600 

78,118 

408,649 

1.470 

2.664,278 

•Sil.-ld. 

£ 

8,652.648 

2.070 

79,766 

140 

83.336 

253,361 

Cmlth....  10.661,624 

8.929.678 

8.021,219 

1910     ....11,663.840 
1909     ....12.604.509 

8,684,041 
8,083,696 

2,889.412 
2,332,988 

2.608,909 
2,329,164 

Zinc 
£ 
N.    8.   W.1,414,980 

Victoria 

Queensl'd    

8.    Aust 

W.    Aust.          189 

Tasmania    

N.    Ter 

Tin            Total 
£                  £ 
807.089      9,406,801    ! 
3.417      2,463,866    S 
807.847      8,668.738 

437,604 

66,220      6,106,853    ! 
613,500      1.849,497 
22,900           69,358 

209,978    23,480,211    ' 

Gd.  total 

£ 
n6.146,026 
^98,462,072 
99.726.118 
29,761.866 
107.669,276 
35,176,277 
2.865.258 

Cmlth... 1.416.169    1, 

784,706,891 

1910....  1.289,781 
1909.... 1,041,524 

960.768    28.216.191    ' 
970,888    28.045,162    ' 

761.200.680 
737,985,489 
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1011  Western  Australia  was  credited  with  53J5S 
per  cent,  of  the  gold  procbiction,  Vietoria,  21.07, 
Queensland  16.26,  and  New  South  Wales  6.94. 

Agriculture.  In  the  year  1011-12,  the  area* 
under  crop  and  under  artificially  sown  grasses 
respectively  were  12,107,017  and  2.800,866  acres, 
as  compared  with  11,80^,838  and  2,714.601  in 
1010-11,  and  8,414,054  and  1,007,115  in  1001-02. 
Share  of  the  states  in  the  1011-12  acreage:  New- 
South  Wales,  3,628.513  acres  under  crop  and 
1,110,738  under  artificially  sown  grasses;  Vic- 
toria, 3,640,241  and  1.041,772;  Queensland, 
520,388  and  166.175;  South  Australia,  2,065,338 
and  30,431;  Western  Australia,  1,072,053  and 
5760;  Tasmania,  270,000  and  505,040;  Federal 
Capital  Territory,  3500  and  50;  Northern  Terri- 
tory, 375  and  18.  A  very  large  part  of  the  hay 
crop  is  cereal  grasses,  chiefly  wheat  and  oats; 
of  the  860,205  acres  of  hay  in  Victoria,  30A,Z8» 
were  wlieaten  and  535,146  oaten.  The  area  un- 
der barley  in  101 M2  was  116,466  acres,  and  the 
yield  2,056,836  bushels;  potatoes,  130,463  acres 
and  301,480  tons.  Crop  values  for  the  com- 
monwealth in  1011-12  (exclusive  of  value  of 
straw  in  the  case  of  cereal  crops) :  Wheat,  £13,- 
303,326  (£1  75s.  lOd.  per  acre) ;  oats,  £1,463,780 
(£2  7s.  6d.);  corn,  £1,637,602  (£4  16s.  4d.) ; 
barley,  £483,151  (£4  3s.)  ;  potatoes,  £2,296,797 
(£17  128.  Id.);  hay,  £10,288,060  (£3  lis.  9d.)  ; 
green  forage,  £1,217,000  (£2  178.  4d.).  The  area 
under  sugar  cane  in  1011-12  was  144,283  acrea^ 
of  which  Queensland  had  05,766  acres  of  pro- 
ductive and  34,610  acres  of  unproductive  cane, 
and  New  South  Wales  5244  and  8663.  Total 
yield  of  cane,  1,682,250  tons;  suzar,  187,761 
tons,  of  which  17,200  in  New  South  Wales  and 
170,462  in  Queensland  (18,828  and  207,182  in 
1910-11).  Area  and  production  of  the  leading 
crops  in  1011-12: 


Wheat 


^  Silver  and  lead. 

To  the  end  of  1011  the  total  output  of  gold, 
the  most  important  mining  product,  was  valued 
at  £536,106,081.  The  value  of  the  1012  output 
was  £0,870,027,  as  compared  with  £16,204,684  in 
1003,  the  record  year  for  Australian  gold  pro- 
duction. The  output  in  1002,  1007,  and  1012 
and  the  total  production  to  the  end  of  1012  are 
shown  below: 


Acres 
N.  a  W.. 2.879,968 
Victoria  ..2,164,066 
Queensland  42.962 
8.  Aust... 2,190,782 
W.  Aust...  612,104 
Tasmania..  87.208 
N.    Ter....  2 

P.    C.    Ter.  742 


Oats 


Cmlth....  7,427,884 


Bu. 

26.080,111 

20.891.877 

286.109 

20.352.720 

4.358,904 

659,616 

2» 

7,991 

Acres 
70,948 

802.238 
657 

107,881 
77.488 
67.583 

*"i67 

Bo. 

1.152.827 

4.685.326 

5.788 

1.849.48» 

961.38& 
1,504.638 

"*2.387 

71.636,847 

616,857 

9.561.771 

1910-11.. 
1901-02.. 


.7.372.4S6 
.5,115.966 


96^111,988 
88,561,619 


676.688  15.428.45S 
461,430     9,789.854 


1902  1907  1912  Total 

£  £  £  £ 

N.  S.  W.     684.970  1.166.013  702.129  59.462,976 

Vic.     ...  8,062.028  8.173.744  2,039,464  291,703.458 

§ld.     ...  2,720,512  2,517,296  1,477,979  75,217,830 

,    Aust.       24.878  45.858  28.000  920,810 

W.  Aust.  7.947,661  8.805.6o4  6,448,884  109,298.870 

Tas.     ...      801.578  312.380  161.800  7,407,282 

N.    Ter..       70,326  80.971  22.671  2.066,688 

Cmlth.  lliiiiisii?    TsJioJlO    9,879,927    546,076,908 

— I 

The  record  of  gold  mining  begins  for  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  with  1851,  Queens- 
land 1860,  South  Australia  1856,  Western  Aus- 
tralia 1886,  Tasmania  1867,  and  the  Northern 
Territory  1881.  The  greatest  outputs  of  gold 
have  been:  New  South  Wales,  £2,660,946  in 
1852;  Victoria,  £12,214,976  in  1856;  Queens- 
land, £2,871,578  in  1000;  South  Australia,  £76,- 
025  in  1004;  Western  Australia,  £8,770,710  in 
1003;  Tasmania,  £327,546  in  1800;  Northern 
Territory,  £111,045  in  1881.    In  the  period  1002- 


Com 


Hay 


N.    S.    W... 
Victoria    .., 
Queensland. 

S.    Aust 

W.    Aust.., 
Tasmania. . 
N.    Ter 

Acres 

..167,712 

,.  18.228 

168.916 

97 

29 

V    '"ii 

69 

Btr. 

4,606,647 

792.660 

8,637.568 

1.490 

401 

"*406 
795 

Acres 

651.866 

860.206 

61.299 

621,182 

844.032 

77,466 

18 

2,220 

2,618.288 

2,258.405 
1.688.402 

Bu. 

726.9S3 

1.032.28S 

94.558 

605.239 

299.69S 

107,684 

40 

P.   C.   Ten, 

1.600 

Cmlth.    . . 

1910-11    .. 
1901-02    .. 

..840,066 

..414.914 
..294.849 

9,039,866 

13,044.081 
7.034,786 

2,868.031 

8.175.851 
2.024.60S 

Livestock.  The  averai^  annual  increase 
from  1860  to  1011  was:  Horses,  3  32  per  cent; 
cattle,  2.17;  sheep,  3.15;  swine,  2.38«  The 
numbers  of  livestock  attained  their  maxima  aa 
follows:  Horses  in  1011,  2,279,027;  cattle  ia 
1894.    I2.3llfil^^fh^j^^^lif^^^4iim; 


«wine   in   1911, 
were  as  followa: 


1,1I0,72L    LiireBtoek   in    1911 
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N.  S.  W. 

TIctorta 
Qneenard 
S.  Aust. 
W.    Aust. 
Tasmania 
V.  Ter. 
F.  a  Tap. 


Horses 
687.242 

607,818 

618.964 

269.719 

140.277 

41.858 

21,407 

1,762 


Cattle 

8.185,824 

1,647.127 

6.078,201 

898.666 

843,638 

217.406 

469.780 

«,422 


Bheep 

44.722.528 

13.857.804 

£0.740.981 

!6,171,907 

5.411,542 

1,823.017 

50.988 

224,764 


Swine 

870.700 

848.069 

173.902 

93,130 

55.635 

67,392 

1.500 

893 


Cknltli.    2,279,927    11,828,954    98,003,521    1.110,721 


1910 

1901 


2,165,866 
1,620,420 


11.744.714 
8.491,428 


92.047.015 
72.040,211 


1.025.850 
981,809 


The  cattle  (including  calves)  slaughtered  in 
1911  numbered  1^5,548,  compared  witb  1,363,- 
074  in  1910  and  1,110,157  in  1901;  sheep  (in- 
dndtng  lambs),  14,267,327,  compared  witn  15,- 
479^15  and  8,972,169.  Australia  has  more 
sheep  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The 
estimated  wool  production,  stated  as  in  the 
grease,  was  768,572,533  pounds  in  1911,  against 
792^68.466  pounds  in  1910  and  690,139,012 
pounds  in  1907.  More  than  half  of  the  wool  is 
produced  in  New  South  Wales. 

MA5UFACTUBE8.  A  manufactory  in  Australia 
is  defined  as  any  factory,  workshop,  or  mill 
▼here  four  or  move  .persons  are  employed  or 
power  is  used.  I'he  following  table  shows  for 
1911  the  number  of  manufactories,  the  average 
number  of  employes,  salaries  and  wages  paid 
(exclusive  of  ^amounts  drawn  by  working  pro- 
prietors), and  value  of  output  (including  the 
Ttlue  of  raw  materials  used) : 


mal  non-foodstuff  substances;  h  vegetable  snb- 
atancea  and  non-manufactured  fibres;  i  ap- 
parel, textiles,  and  various  manufactured  fibres; 
y  oils,  fats,  and  waxes;  k  paints  and  varnishes; 
{  stones  and  minerals,  used  industrially;  m 
specie;  n  metals  (unmanufactured)  and  ores; 
o  metals  (partly  manufactured) ;  p  metals 
(manufactured),  including  machinery;  q 
leather  and  rubber  and  their  manufactures;  r 
wood  and  wicker,  both  raw  and  manufactured; 
8  earthenware,  stoneware,  china,  glass,  and  ce- 
ments; t  paper;  u  jewelry,  timepieces,  and 
fancy  goods;  v  optical,  surgical,  and  scientific 
instruments;  io  drugs,  chemicals,  and  fertili- 
zers; w  miscellaneous;  y  totaL  Trade  by 
classes,  in  1910  and  1911,  in  thousands  of 
pounds  sterling: 


Total  Imp. 
1911 


K.  8.  W. 
"Victoria 
Queensl'd 
fl.  Aust. 
yf,  Aust. 
Tasmania 

Cmlth. 

1910 
1907 


Mft. 
6.039 
6,126 
1.657 
1,814 
710 
609 

Bmpl. 
108.664 
111.948 
37.156 
27.907 
15.799 
10.298 

£10.0^.161 
8.911,019 
8.118.886 
t.645.|86 

'8271592 

14,456 

811,772 

£27.681.876 

18.862 
12.556 

286.968 
248.859 

£23.870,540 
18,323.977 

Output 

£  54.840.011 

41.747.868 

16,676.662 

12.580,851 

5.311.086 

8.525.087 

£138.186160 

£120.860.158 


1    . 

m 

n 

o 

P 

q 

r    . 

a  . 
t  . 
u 

V 

w 

X 

y 


1910 
.  874 
.  1.944 
.  1.646 
.  1.654 
.  769 
.  837 
.  871 
.  1.120 
.17.489 
.  1.597 
.  481 
.  470 
.  874 
.  1.222 
.  1.036 
.12,076 
.  1.308 
.  2.583 
.  1.016 
.  2.457 
.  1.428 
.  446 
.  2.186 
.  6,188 


817 

8.368 

1.678 

1,921 

899 

896 

297 

1.829 

17.840 

1.808 

486 

174 

881 

1.938 

1.170 

14,212 

1,587 

3.361 

1.228 

2.882 

1.766 

506 

2.179 

5.828 


Dom. 

1910 

8,791 

11.884 

6 

188 

67 

807 

88.129 

279 

77 

2,198 

6 

948 

1.200 

10.842 

9 

221 

677 

1.021 

18 

68 

186 

7 

244 

190 


1911 

9.016 

11.910 

6 

167 

69 

299 

29.714 

246 

73 

2.236 

7 

927 

8.211 

10.676 

10 

258 

684 

1,082 

14 

69 

162 

6 

266 

218 


Total 

1910 

8.816 

12.077 

97 

175 

124 

812 

88.136 

298 

278 

2.231 

14 

946 

2.247 

10.350 

42 

488 

637 

1.058 

80 

133 

288 

61 

296 

868 


Bxp. 

1911 

9.041 

12.121 

91 

208 

122 

811 

29.723 

278 

258 

2.281 

14 

928 

9,855 

10,698 

86 

519 

649 

1.117 

29 

147 

810 

72 

806 

885 


.60.014    66.967      71.836    76.206      74.491    79.482 


The  difTer^ice  between  the  value  of  total  out- 
put and  raw  materials  used  was  £54,144,984  in 
1911  and  £48,063.922  in  1910. 

(jOmmebcb.  The  recent  development  of  Aus- 
tralian commerce  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
table,  which  shows:  Total  exports;  domestic 
exports,  or  exports  of  Australian  produce;  re- 
exports, or  eafports  of  foreign  produce;  total 
exports: 


1901. 
1906. 

mo. 

ISll. 


Tot.  Imp. 
.£42.433.811 
.  44.744.912 
.  60.014.851 
.  66.967.488 


Dom.  Exp. 

£47.741.776 
66.299.874 
71.836.195 
76.205.210 


Re-exp. 

£1.954,896 
8.437.889 
2.654,955 
8.277.048 


Tot.  Ebcp. 

£49,696,172 
69.787.763 
74,491.150 
79,482.258 


Specie  and  bullion  included  in  above  figures: 


1901.. 
1506.. 
MIO., 

mi.. 


.1  934.864 
.  2,330,017 
.  1,331.960 
.    1.969.581 


£14.4^3.898 

15.584.886 

8.587,201 

10.403.796 


£  846.921 
2.126,097 
1.048.076 
1,643.290 


£15,270.219 

17.709,933 

4,636,277 

12.047.086 


The  table  below  shows  imports  and  exports 
aeeording  to  the  official  classification:  a  ani- 
mal foodstnffs,  etc.;  b  vegetable  foodstuflfs,  etc.; 
e  non-alcoholic  beverages;  d  spirits  and  alco- 
holic liquors;  e  tobacco;  /  live  animals;  g  ani- 


Wool  exports  in  1910  and  1911  respectively 
were:  Wool  in  srease,  587,093,269  pounds  and 
678,823,623  pounds;  scoured  and  washed  wool, 
78,178,300  pounds  and  71,770,640  pounds;  total 
value  for  the  two  years  £28,777,283  and  £26,- 
071,193  (total  value  for  the  five  years  ended 
1011,  £132,137,652).  The  values  of  the  net  ex- 
ports of  wool  in  1910  and  1911  were  £28,769,- 
504  and  £26,061,687.  Other  net  exports  of  pas- 
toral products  in  1910  and  1911  were:  Tallow, 
£1,888,796  and  £1,934,009;  frozen  mutton  and 
lamb,  £2,161,495  and  £1,633,597;  sheepskins, 
£2,003,810  and  £1,603,718;  frozen  beef,  £1,179,- 
060  and  £1.101.914;  rabbit  and  hare  skins,  £566,- 
739  and  £408,037;  hides,  £286.274  and  £467,364; 
preserved  meats,  £602,880  and  £766,148;  rabbits 
and  hares,  £486,592  and  £407,034.  The  wheat 
exports  in  the  two  years  were  47,761,895  bushels 
and  55,147,840  bushels;  flour,  139,946  tons  and 
175,891  tons,  representing  6,997,300  bushels  and 
8,794,660  bushels;  so  that  the  total  wheat  ex- 
ports expressed  in  bushels  were  54.750,195  and 
63.942,390,  the  net  exports  being  54,750,270  and 
63,930,127. 

Total  imports  and  total  exports  by  countries 
in  1910  and  1911  were  valued  as  follows  in 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling: 


Imports  Exports 

1910       1911  1910      1911 

United    Klnirdom.... 86.646    89.499  87,698    85,319 

United    States 6.496      7,748  1,599      1.464 

O*™""    »•"»      *-%itizer'"'      '"" 


1.D99         1.404  T 
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Bxporta 

1910 

1911 

2.848 

2.666 

1.636 

8.320 

6.949 

6.112 

100 

118 

667 

888 

681 

6.418 

2 

2 

646 

1.206 

8.662 

8,180 

846 

489 

2 

2 

74.491 

79.482 

AUBT&AXIA 

Imports 

1910  1911 

New   Zealand 2.204  2.974 

Brtttsh    India 2,669  2.122 

Belgium     1.248  2.008 

Canada    660  885 

Jajwn    718  834 

Ceylon    770  739 

Norway    661  668 

Straits    SetUemente.     688  641 

France    602  614 

Java    639  644 

Sweden    861  689 

Total,   incl.   other.60.014  66.967 


Total  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
British  possessions  in  1010  and  1911  were  val- 
ued at  £44,512,090  (74.17  per  cent.)  and  £48,- 
111,453  (71.84  per  cent.);  exports  thereto,  £46,- 
021,708    (61.78)    and  £51,135,433    (64.33). 

Over-sea  shipping  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
ports  in  1911,  4174  vessels,  of  9,984.801  tons, 
as  compared  with  4048  vessels,  of  9,333.146  tons, 
in  1910;  4028  vessels,  of  6,541.991  tons  in  1901; 
3719,  of  5,894,173  tons  in  1900. 

CoififXJNiCATioNS.  The  table  below  showa  the 
railway  mileage,  exclusive  of  sidings  and  cross- 
overs, of  a  government  railways,  h  private  rail- 
ways open  for  general  traffic,  o  total  open  for 
general  traffic,  d  private  lines  used  for  special 
purposes  only;  e  grand  total.  The  figures  relate 
chiefly  to  1912,  those  for  the  government  rail- 
ways being  of  June  30,  1912,  private  railways 
for  general  traffic  December  31,  1911,  and  private 
railways  for  special  purposes  December  31,  1910. 


a  bode 

N.    S.   Walea 8.832  141  8.973  126  4.098 

Victoria    3.622  14  8.636  37  8.678 

tueensland    4.266  846  4.612  21  4.688 

.    Australia n.939  ...  1.939  68  1.997 

W.    AustraUa.....*  2.698  277  2.876  666  8.480 

Tasmania    496  166  662  39  701 

N.    Territory 146  ...  146  ...  146 

Cmlth .16.898  944  17.842  iS  18,677 

1911     16.079  1.099  17.178  886  18.012 
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approval  was  given  for  the  erection  of  nineteen 
stations  at  or  near  the  following  localities: 
Port  Moresby  (Papua),  Thursday  Island,  Cook- 
town,  Townsville,  Rockhampton,  Brisbane,  Syd- 
ney, Gabo  Island,  Melbourne,  Hobart,  Mount 
Gambier,  Adelaide,  Esperance,  Perth,  Geraldton, 
Broome,  Roeburne,  Wyndham  and  Darwin.  It 
is  intended  eventually  to  increase  the  number  to 
thirty-two. 

The  number  of  post  offices  and  receiving  offices 
increased  from  4994  and  1393,  respectively,  at 
the  end  of  1901  to  5506  and  2328  in  1910  and 
and  5664  and  2390  in  1011.  Of  the  post  offices 
at  the  end  of  1911,  New  South  Wales  had  1948, 
Victoria  1720,  Queensland  576,  South  Australia 
662,  Western  Australia  372,  and  Tasmania  380. 

In  1912  the  1061-mile  line  of  the  Trans- 
Australian  railway  was  begun,  and  during  1013 
contracts  were  let  and  material  collected  for  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work.  Fills,  cuts, 
gradings,  etc.  were  in  active  construction  and 
road-b^  and  other  material  were  being  assembled 
along  the  route.  A  section  from  Port  Augusta, 
at  the  eastern  end  of  Euro  Bluff,  was  put  under 
way.  Construction  problems  attending  this 
great  enterprise  were  of  unusual  interest,  as  the 
various  states  of  the  commonwealth  were  par- 
ticipating actively  in  the  work.  Of  the  700  miles 
of  rails  contracted  for,  12,666  tons  were  being 
manufactured  in  Australia  and  the  state  of 
Western  Australia  itself  was  a  contractor  for 
a  large  quantity  of  the  sleepers.  The  state  of 
New  South  Wales  undertook  the  construction  of 
the  commonwealth  line  from  Queanbeyan  to  the 
new  federal  capital.  Surveys  made  of  the  north 
and  south  transcontinental  connection  brought 
out  the  curious  fact  that  its  length,  1061  miles, 
was  exactly  the  same  as  the  east  and  west  lines, 
and  further,  that  its  construction  would  not  be 
attended  with  serious  difficulties. 

Finance.  The  following  table  shows  the  com- 
monwealth revenue  and  expenditure  in  fiscal 
years  ended  June  30: 


•Includinar  the  mileage  (47S)  of  the  Port  Au- 
fusta-Oodnadatta  line  leased  to  the  South 
Australian  government  by  the  commonwealtn 
government  January  1.  1911. 

Government  railways  under  construction  June 
30,  1912,  3161  miles  (of  which  1596  in  Queens- 
land and  671  in  New  South  Wales) ;  authorized, 
1310  miles  (617  and  221).  Construction  of  the 
transcontinental  (Port  Augusta-Kalgoorlie)  line 
was  begun  in  September,  1912.  The  route,  via 
Tarcoola,  is  1063  miles  in  length  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  lines,  including  equipment, 
is  £3,988,000.  The  cost  of  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  16,898  miles  of  government 
railway  to  June  30,  1912,  was  £160,557,160,  or 
£9502  per  mile  open  for  traffic.  For  the  year 
ended  on  that  date  the  gross  earnings  were 
£19.101,000;  total  working  expenses,  £12,471,- 
000;  percentage  of  working  expenses  to  gross 
earnings,  65.29,  as  compared  with  61.94  in  1910- 
11  and  67.92  in  1901-2. 

Telegraphs  (exclusive  of  railway  telegraphs), 
December  31,  1911:  Lines,  44,013  miles;  wire, 
97,053  miles;  offices,  4041.  The  total  length  of 
line  in  New  South  Wales  was  15,057  miles; 
Victoria,  4055;  Queensland,  10,668;  South  Aus- 
tralia, 5713;  Western  Australia.  6914;  Tas- 
mania, 1706.  Under  an  act  of  1905  the  post- 
master-general is  empowered  to  establish  wire- 
less telegraphy  stations.    Up  to  the  end  of  1012 


Revenue,   1912  Expenditures,  1912 

Customs    ....£12,071,484  Prats    £  4.330.89« 

,     2,638,702  Treasury    2,308.506 

8.916.264  Defense    2.128.649 

,     1,366.457  Customs    1.024,389 


Eixcise 
Posts    .... 
Ijand    tax. 

Total*    . 


20.548,520        Total  • 


1911  18,806,237  1911 

1910  16.640,669  1910 

1909  14.360.793  1909 

1908  16,019.034  1908 


14.724,097 

18.158.529 
7.499.516 
6,420.398 
6.162.129 


*  Including  other  items. 

Of  the  treasury  expenditure  in  1912,  £2,143,- 
212  was  for  invalid  and  old-age  pensions;  of  the 
trade  and  customs  expenditure,  £301,278  for 
ordinary  customs  and  £543,503  for  sugar  boun- 
ties. The  first  commonwealth  indebtedness  was 
contracted  at  the  begining  of  1911,  when  the 
federal  government  assumed  the  outstanding 
liabilities  of  the  Northern  Territory  and  the  Port 
Augusta-Oodnadatta  railway.  These  debts  on 
June  30,  1912,  amounted  to  £3,431,836  and  £2.- 
240,011  respectively;  in  April,  1912,  a  loan  of 
£700,000  was  issued;  total  debt,  £6.71,847. 

The  consolidated  revenue,  and  the  expendi- 
ture from  consolidated  revenue  funds  of  the 
states,  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  and 
the  state  outstanding  debts  at  that  date  were 
as  follows: 
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n  w        A  n  M       Sydney  and  elsewhere,  was  entirely  assumed  by 

N.   S.  W. llfijTsTe    £l5f2n?O0l    tlOoToSi'ess  the  commonwealth  government. 

Victoria    10,009,796       !i.999.342       60,737,216       ARMY.     The  Australian  defense  act  was  ex- 


Queensland    . . .  6,989,347 

S.    Australia...  4,450,739 

W.     Australia. .  3,966,673 

Tasmania    1,084,663 


following  month.    On  April  1,  1910,  there  were 


Total    41,278,034     40,868,581     277,124,096  22,382  militia  and  volunteers,  while  on  Janu- 

1911    37,365,653      87,249,315      267,127,288  f^y    ^' ,^^^'>    *•**■■«    ''«"'   34,271.      On    April    1, 

1910    36,956,812     35,373,264     257,623,663  luIO,  there  were  Under  training  10,597  senior 

ilSI    sIImIIs     ililVAl     ll\-Vdill  "»•****'   **"  January   1,   1913,  89,100.     By  1919 

iw3    :::::::::  MImI     IImI'MI     mjlllw  '*   *"  expected   that  there   wouM   be   100,000 

—  senior   cadets   in   training   and    128,000  militia 

•  Including   Port   Augusta-Oodnadatta   railway  between  the  ages  of  18  and  26  years.    The  citi- 

debt,  £2,240,011.  zen   forces  who  receive  pay  for  attendance  at 

In  1912  the  aggregate  sinking  funds  against  PrA'i*'i„J!!*J;''   ^^.  i^l  training  in  the  case 

total  state  debt  amounted  to  £5.701,767.  so  that  "L^*^! '"*"S^*fy  ""^  ^5  days  .n  the  case  of  the 

the  net  debt  was  £271,422,328,  or  £58  lOs.  3d.  ?fj  "f„^-  J}"^  ^'7  5"^***  ^"'**''«°  l*  •**"'" 

per  capita.    Of  the  debt.   69.35   per  cent,   was  t^j"'"?   ""°"?"Z*   ''"*   ^*'."''*  8*^ '?*°   "1"^ 

floated  in  London,  and  30.05  per  cent,  in  Aus-  ^^ .^JTT^VL^^T  ^^11  ">"?*»«»  *'°J°   15"> 

tralia.     Details  of  toUl  state  revenue  in  fiscal  !"h   l^hiL*'„^?i.'„*S.^«^t/K  fr""''^^^  T^' 

year    1912:      Public   works   and   services.   £23,-  ""1,^^**.  P!!!?,""'"'*  **'•*  batteries   had  been 

690,269    (57.39  per  cent.);   commonwealth  sub-  SlZlf^' S    7^  „'".  "/f'^'T"*  "*  *''*•,*''"* 

fi?l3f'rnr£n^%^9^\9l^f  tls^l'liru?  -n"crcoSing"'ot'^'y!na4  Zl  il^ 
U\«V«i    /K 7n?  fd^i  ^?fi  a^an^  ll^J^ti  offi**"-"  <•*  the  commonwealth  wm  formed,  whife 

^"n'Js)  ^£t^'6^V6"l3*3T7ercinT['"°^ub1f;  b°e^n"eZSe"d  ^''ith' 96^iusSn  Tnd 'l? 
SffcrrVnffifuf  Ji^ki„i  flfn^'^^Li  *i*nJ?0P^^^^  New  Zealanders  in  attendance.  Within  three 
^l«flm?  .^.^iLnin  ??.5oT«2n  ^s^Tof  '™.^^^^^^^  ye»"  ISOO  horses  for  the  field  artillery  had 
(26.60);  education,  £3,593,620  (8.79);  medical  t^  nurehaaed  and  all  of  the  troona  eauinixKl 
and  charitable.  £1,821,298  (4.46) ;  police,  £1,-  r^?  ^  il,.^„l"  ♦.  iir.nl?.!,,.  ^IS^*^ 
Q91  iKt   i9  0A\.   i...fi«i   <A«AORe   /I  Ao\ .  ^-.1   With    accoutremcuts.     Manoeuvre   grounds    had 

fA'i^^hmifi^^efSis^i    fft^'n^   ill   iLr        been  secured  at  Liverpool.  N.  S.  W.,  and  Tam- 
establishments.  £206,571    (0.51);   all  other  ex-      j      wwitprn  Anatrnliii 

penditure.   £8.704.611    (21.30);    total.   £40,868,-  ""&vl^^i?ENTT*he  executive  power  is  vested 
z:      __...       .      .  j.x        •     X  X    1         ^^  *^®  British   sovereign  and  is  exercisable  by 

In  addition  to  above  expenditure  is  state  loan  his  representative  (and  appointee),  the  gover- 
expenditure,  which  m  the  fiscal  year  1912  nor-general,  who  is  advised  by  a  responsible 
amounted  to  £16,325,177  (of  which  £10,232,261  ministry,  the  executive  council.  The  legislative 
for  railways  and  tramways).  The  total  state  power  is  vested  in  a  parliament  of  two  houses, 
loan  expenditure  up  to  June  30,  1912,  was  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives* 
£275,608,261  (of  which  £168,146,283  for  rail-  The  Senate  has  36  members,  6  from  each  state, 
ways  and  tramways,  £36,767,148  for  water  sup-  The  House  has  76  members,  representing  the 
ply  and  sewerage,  and  £28,680,611  for  harbor  states  in  proportion  to  population.  Members  of 
and  river  improvement,  etc.).  both  houses  are  elected  by  universal  adult  suf- 

Navt.  In  1911  the  commonwealth  govern-  frage.  The  governor-general  in  1913  was  the 
xnent  adopted  a  programme  of  naval  construe-  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  Baron  Denman,  who  succeeded 
tion  covering  a  period  of  twenty-two  years  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  William  Humble,  Earl  of  Dudley,, 
providing  for  a  fleet  of  8  battle  cruisers,  10  July  31.  1911.  The  ministry  in  1913  (formed 
protected  cruisers,  18  destroyers,  12  suibma-  April  29,  1910)  was  constituted  as  follows; 
rines,  and  other  vessels.  The  vessels  serving  in  Prime  minister  and  treasurer,  Andrew  Fisher; 
the  Royal  Australian  navy  at  the  end  of  1913  attorney-general,  William  Morris  Hughes;  ex- 
were:  One  battle  cruiser  { Australia),  4  pro-  ternal  affairs,  Josiah  Thomas;  postmaster-gen-^ 
tected  cruisers,  3  destroyers,  2  torpedo  boats,  eral,  Charles  Edward  Frazer;  defense,  George 
2  gunboats,  and  2  training  ships.  The  Aua-  Foster  Pearce;  trade  and  customs,  Frank 
tralia,  built  at  Clydebank,  was  launched  Octo-  Gwynne  Tudor;  home  affairs,  King  O'Malley; 
ber  25,  1911,  and  commissioned  June  21,  1913.  vice-president  of  executive  council,  Gregor  Mc- 
Rear- Admiral  Sir  Greorge  E.  Patey  was  ap-  Gregor;  honorary  ministers,  Edward  Findley 
pointed  to  her  command  and  to  that  of  the  Aus-  and  Ernest  Alfred  Roberts.  The  constitution  of 
tralian  navy.  The  battle  cruiser  proceeded  to  the  new  ministry  is  given  below,  under  History, 
Australia,  accompanied  by  the  protected  cruiser  The  Cabinet  Crisis. 

Sydney,  which  was  completed  at  Glasgow  in  The  governor  of  each 'state  is  appointed  by 
June.  The  protected  cruiser  Melbourne,  which  the  crown  and  is  assisted  by  a  responsible  min- 
was  launched  at  Birkenhead  in  May,  1912,  was  istry.  Each  state  has  a  bicameral  parliament 
commissioned  in  January,  1913,  and  soon  left  elected  by  universal  adult  suffrage.  Members 
for  Australia.  At  the  end  of  1913  there  were  of  the  upper  and  of  the  lower  house  respec- 
under  construction  for  the  Australian  navy  the  tively,  are  as  follows:  New  South  Wales,  67 
protected  cruiser  Brisbane  and  the  destroyers  and  90;  Victoria,  34  and  66;  Queensland,  43- 
J9tran,  Derwent,  and  Torrens,  all  at  the  navy  and  72;  South  Australia,  18  and  40;  Western 
yard  at  Sydney,  where  their  keels  were  laid  in  Australia,  30  and  50;  Tasmania,  18  and  30. 
February;  and  two  submarines  at  the  Vickers  Governors  and  prime  ministers  in  1913:  New 
yard,  Barrow.  On  July  1,  1913,  the  responsi-  South  Wales,  Sir  Gerald  Strickland  and  J.  S. 
bility  for  Australian  naval  defense,  and  for  the  T.  McGowen  (succeeded  by  W.  A.  Holman^T; 
'  maintenance    of    the    naval    establishments    at  Victoria.    Sir    John    Michael    Fleetwood  ^£lBi«L 
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find  W.  A.  Watt;  Queensland,  Sir  William  Mac-  government,  and  submitted  for  ratification  to  a 
Gregor  and  D.  F.  Denbam;  South  Australia,  popular  vote  in  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
Admiral  Sir  Day  Hort  Bosanquet  and  A  H.  tioual  provision  that  amendments  must  be 
Peake;  Western  Australia,  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Harry  approved  by  the  people  as  well  as  by  the  federal 
JBarron  and  T.  H.  Bath;  Tasmania,  Sir  Elliston  parliament.  The  amendments  consisted  of  six 
3Iacartney  and  A  E.  Solomon.  fairly  well-defined  measures. 

( 1 )     The  first  would  extend  the  power  of  the 
HiSTOBT  commonwealth    over    trade    and   commerce    by- 

removing    the    restriction    clause    "with    other 

The  Offositzon  Leader.  Early  in  January  countries  and  among  the  states";  although 
Hr.  Deakin  resigned  the  leadership  of  the  fed-  commerce  carried  on  within  one  state  over  the 
«ral  Opposition,  alleging  ill  health  as  a  state  railways  was  still  exempted.  (2)  The 
reason  for  his  retirement.  He  was  succeeded  second,  while  leaving  partnerships,  under  state 
on  January  20,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  Cook,  jurisdiction,  would  put  both  inter-state  and 
member  for  Parramatta.  Mr.  Cook,  who  had  intra-state  corporations  under  federal  control, 
been  Liberal  whip  during  the  first  Deakin  (3)  The  third  would  give  the  commonwealth 
ministry  (1905-1908)  and  had  been  recognized  parliament  power  to  legislate  on  the  terms 
us  one  of  the  leading  Liberal  politicans  of  and  conditions  of  labor  in  any  trade,  industry, 
the  last  decade,  infused  fresh  life  into  the  occupation,  or  calling,  on  the  rights  and  obliga- 
Opposition  and  carried  on  a  vigorous  cam-  tions  of  employers,  and  on  all  matters  connected 
paign    against    the    government  with    industrial    disputes.    The   object   of    this 

The    General    Elections.    A    variety    ci  provision    was    to    enable    the    government    to 
circumstances    contributed    to    make    the    elec-  extend  the  functions  now  exercised   in  a  very 
tions    for   the   commonwealth    parliament,   held   small  way  by  the  Industrial  Arbitration  court, 
on  May  31,  much  more  interesting  than  usual.    (4)     The  fourth  would  give  the  commonwealth 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  power  to  pass  laws  for  industrial  conciliation 
electorate    would    renew    the    mandate    of    the  ftnd   arbitration   in   relation   vO  the   state   rail- 
Labor  government.    During  its  term  of  office  the  ways.    This   measure    met    with    very    strong 
Labor  party  had  enacted   the  property-tax  on  objections  at  the  hands  of  state-rights  orators, 
large   estates,    and    had   pushed   with   vigor    a  who  pointed  out  that  while  the  commonwealth 
comprehensive   scheme    of    military    and    naval  would  be  empowered  to  fix  the  wages  of   the 
defense;    its    tariff   proposals    (see    last    Year  state  railway  employes,  the  state  would   have 
Book,   p,  66),  however,  had  been  unfavorabljr  to  pay  them.    (6)    The  fifth  would  empower  the 
received,   its   referenda  had   stirred  up   opposi-  commonwealth   to   make   laws   with   respect   to 
tion,   and  the   party  did   not  add   to  its  pop-  trusts,  combinations,  and  monopolies.     (6)    The 
ularity   by   deciding   to   press    these   measures,  ^*8t     would     authorize     the     government     to 
despite   their   defeat   in    1911.    The   rural   dis-   acquire    "on   just    terms"    any   business    which 
tricts  especially  were  disaffected  and  fear  of  the  should  be  affirmed  by  resolution  of  both  houses 
rural  workers'  demands  consolidated  the  opposi-  of   parliament   to  exercise  monopolistic   power, 
tion  to  the  Labor  party  in  the  farming  country       In    1911    the   referenda   were   defeated   by   a 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.    The  situa-  powerful   reaction    in   favor   of   state-rights    as 
tion  was  clearly  revealed  in  the  vote.    In  the  opposed   to   the   increased   power   which   would 
suburban   and   mining   districts,    the   Laborites  have  been  given  the  federal  covernment  and  by 
held  their  own.    In  the  agricultural  constitu-  a™  energetic  opposition  to  "ruthless  and   reck- 
encies,  and  among  the  middle  classes,  however,  i®ss  Socialistic'   experiments.    Moreover,  all  the 
the  Liberals  won  a  decisive  victory.    Of  its  44   proposals  had  to  be  approved,  or  all  rejected, 
seats  in  the  lower  house,  the  Ministerial  party   and  many  voters,  disliking  one  measure,  vetoed 
lost  7;  the  control  of  the  house  therefore  passed  all.    Nor    did    the    referenda    have    the    official 
to  the  Liberal  party  which  now  counted  among   sanction  of  the  Labor   Conference    (party   con- 
its    members    38     of     the     76     representatives,  vention).    Before  the  election  of  May  31,  1913, 
Matters  stood  differently  with  the  Senate,  how-  however,    the    referenda    were    adopted    as    the 
ever.    By    the    constitution,    only    half   of    the  programme    of    the    Labor   party;    a   pamphlet 
36  senators  are  elected  at  the  regular  triennial  ^as  issued  to  explain  them  to  the  voters:    an 
election;   moreover,   in   the  senatorial   elections  energetic  campaign  was  waged  to  get  a  large 
the  vote  is  counted  by  states,  whereas  in  the  number  out  to  the  polls;  and  the  proposals  were 
elections  to  the  house  the  states  are  split  up  submitted  as  six  separate  referenda,  which  could 
into  separate  constituencies.    The  effect  of  this  he  passed  on  individually.    The  result  of  these 
different    grouping    of    the    vote    was    to    give  precautions    was    seen    in    a    greatly    increased 
a  majority  in   the   house   to   the   Liberals   and   affirmative  vote;  but  the  referenda  were  all  re- 
in the  senate  to  the  Laborites.    Although  the  j^<?ted  by  small  margins  encounterinsr  the  liveli- 
Liberals  and  Laborite  voters  were  almost  equal   ^s*  opposition  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and 
in  number— slightly  more  than   900,000  each —  Tasmania.     The  vote  on  the  six  measures  was 
the  labor  vote  was  so  massed  in  the  towns  of  as  follows: 
the  smaller  states  as  to  overwhelm  the  country  ——————— —-—___— ^_^_-.—^^^___^ 

(Liberal)   vote,  and  to  give  the  Labor  party  11  Yes 

of  the  18  senators  elected.  (D    923.249 

The     Referenda.    Additional     interest     was   ill    925'230 

lent  to  the  elections  by  the  fact  that  the  im-    (4)    !.'."!.'.'".'!.*.*.*.'.'.*    921J36 
portant  referenda  defeated  in   1911  were  again    (5)    ..!..'!!!.!!!!.*."    93l,'858 

submitted   for   the   approval   of   the   electorate.    ^^^    882,414 

The  referenda   (as  noted  in  the  Year  Book  oi 


No 

Defeated  by 

955.699 

16.225 

961.041 

18.445 

960.401 

17.586 

966,037 

21.651 

949,013 

8.578 

917.480 

17.534 

1911)  were  the  embodiment  of  constitutional  Only  8578  votes  out  of  almost  two  millions 
amendments  passed  by  the  parliament  in  would  have  changed  the  results  on  (5)  ;  and 
November,  1910,  under  the  auspices  of  the  labor   the  narrowness  of  the  ^%rmn  ^ablfi^  the  Labor 
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patty  to  asrame  a  tone  of  conMeBoe  for  the  Llberml  ninistry  simply  ignored  the  nationalizii- 

futnre.    Xb   the   present  campaign,    labor    had  tioa  of  monopolies.  (1 )  It  did,  however,  propose 

been  opposed  by  the  press;  in  the  next  trial  of  to  take  up  the  question  of  industrial  disputes 

Mtreagihf  whenever  that  should  he,  labor  would  and  so  Amend  the  conciliation  and  arbitration 

have  a  journal   to  plead   its  eause;   and   the  law  as  to  exempt  rural  workers  and  to  prevent 

eonvletioH  would  be  forced  home  upon  the  coun-  the  oourts   from   showing   favoritism   to   trade 

try  that  the  present  powers  of   the   eommon-  unions  or  otlier  organizations,  any  part  of  whose 

wealth  were  wholly  Inadequate  to  the  estaMish-  funds  was  directly  or   indirectly  available  for 

neat  of  peaceful,  prosperous,  and  just  ladustrial  poetical   purposes.     (2)    The    protective   tariff 

conditions,  and  Uiat  «ew  weapons—the  weapons  was  to  be  maintained  against  Labor ite  attacks; 

offered  by  the  referenda — were  seeded  ia  the  Agbt  although    arrangements    would    be    considered 

agaiBst  the  tmets.  whereby   trade   reciprocity  might  be   promoted 

The  Cabinet  Citwifl.  As  SBon  as  the  i«sult  with  other  dominions  of  the  empire.  (3)  No 
of  the  eleotioBB  «f  May  31  made  it  eertain  less  important  was  the  promise  that  a  compre- 
that  the  Labor  jiarty  could  net  hope  to  control  hensive  scheme  was  being  prepared  for  national 
the  House,  Mr.  Andrew  Fisher  tendered  the  insurance  on  a  contributory  basis,  together  with 
resignations  of  the  Labor  ministry,  and  Mr.  super-annuation  and  pension  provisions  for  the 
Joseph  Hume  Oeolc  formed  b  Liberal  eabinet  civil  service  and  naval  and  military  forces, 
OB  June  £4,  censiatuted  as  foUow:  premier  and  Ib  dealing  with  old  age  and  invalid  pensions, 
minister  for  house  Bflairs,  Mr.  Cook;  treasurer,  the  government  would  give  the  greatest  con- 
Sir  J.  Forrest;  Bttomey-general,  Mr.  W.  H.  eideration  to  the  liberty  of  the  pensioners. 
Irvine;  minister  of  defense.  Senator  £.  D.  (4)  Another  ffroup  of  measures  was  in  direct 
MiUen;  minister  for  external  affairs,  Mr.  P.  M.  criticism  of  the  Labor  government's  financial 
Glynn ;  minister  for  trade  and  custOBU,  Mr.  L.  BBd  civil  service  policies.  The  civil  service,  Mr. 
£.  Groom;  postBuster-geaeral,  Mr.  A.  Wynne;  Cook  declared,  would  be  freed  of  favoritism, 
vice-president  of  the  excutive  council.  Senator  ^he  contract  system  for  public  works  would  be 
J.  H.  McColl;  minister  without  portfolio,  Mr.  restored  and  a  general  works  department 
W.  H.  Kelley  and  Senator  J.  &  Clemons;  Liberal  would  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  supervising 
leader  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Millen.  public  expenditure.    The  banking  system  would 

The  difficult  position  of  the   new  ministry,  c  thoroughly  overhauled  and  the  present  duplica- 

which  could  carry  the  lower  house  only  by  the  tion   of  savings-banks   throughout   the  country 

speaker's  casting  vote,  and  the  upper  house  not  would  be  discontinued.    It  was  possible  also  that 

at  all,  was  dearly  apparent  in  July,  urhen  the  the  public  debts  of  the  individual  states  would 

new  parliament  met   for  the  first   time.    The  be  taken  over  by  the  federal  treasury.    Much 

Liberal   majority    in    the    lower    house   elected  controversy  was  awakened  by  these  announce- 

Mr.   Johnson   to   the   speaker's   chair;    in    the  ments  of  the  Liberal  government;  for  financial 

Senate,  the  Laboriiies  prevailed  and  Mr.  Givens  questions  played  a  leading  rOle  in  the  elections 

was  elected  president.    No  legislation  was  at-  And  the  Liberals  have  so  vehemently  condemned 

tempted,  with  the  exception  of  a  supply  bill,  the^  measures    of   the   Labor   government   that 

designed    to    provide    for    finances    until    the  their  own  constructive  programme  was  expect- 

government    became    settled.    Parliament    was  antly    awaited.     (5)    Another    section    of    Mr. 

thenadjourned  to  August  12;  just  what  Mr.  Cook  Cook's   memorandum    dealt  with   the   electoral 

would  do,    no   one   seemed- to   know.    Rumors  law.    The  postal  vote  was  to  be  restored;  state 

were  current   that   he    intended   to   break    the  and   commonwealth   electoral   rolls   were   to   be 

deadlock  by  calling  new  elections  for  the  lower  compared  and  harmonized;    and   the  Canadian 

house.      The    Laborites,     Indeed,    would    have  system   of  voting  was   to  be    introduced.    The 

welcomed  an  opportunity  to  regain  their  major-  object  of  the  Canadian  ballot,  it  may  be  said,  is 

ity  in  the   lower   house.    On  the   other   hand,  to  enable  tne  court  of  disputed  returns  to  detect 

both  houses   of  parliament  might  be  dissolved  illegal  votes  without  infringing  upon  the  secrecy 

in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  provision  of  the  ballot.     (6)  The  Northern  Territory  and 

which  allows  dissolution   after  the  Senate  has  transcontinental  railway  lines  were  to  be  devel- 

rejected  a  measure  passed  twice  by  the  House  oped,  and  irrigation  projects,  such  as  the  utili- 

in  an  interval  of  not  less  than  three  months, —  zation  of  the  waters  of  the  Murray  system,  were 

if  both     houses    were     to    be     reelected,     the  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  federal  government  in 

Liberals   mi^^ht   hope   for   a   complete   victory.  co($peration    with    the    states    concerned.      (7) 

It  was  therefore  expected  that  Mr.  Cook  would  Other  measures  would  be  introduced  concerning 

endeavor  to  bring  about  a  dissolution  of  both  the  transfer  of  Norfolk  Island,  fire  and  life  in- 

houses.    This    expectation,    by    the    way,    was  surance  regulations,  bankruptcy   laws,   and   of- 

further  confirmed  in  December,  when  two  bills  fenses  against  the  commonwealth.     (8)  Finally, 

passed   by    the    House — ^the    civil    service    bill  the  government  promised  to  promote  with  vigor 

and  the   postal  voting  bill — were   rejected   by  the  development  of  the  navy  and  army, 

the  Senate.  Relations  with  the  Empibe.    Just  what  this 

The  Libebal  PBOOBAifKE.    When   after   five  last  vague  statement  signified,  it  was  difficult 

weeks  of  adjournment,  parliament  reassembled  to  determine;  but  no  radical  change  in  the  policy 

on  August  12,  it  was  noticed  with  interest  that  of    the    Australian    government    was    expectecf. 

the  wig,  gown,  and  mace — traditional  emblems  Before  going  out  of  the  office  the  Liberal  min- 

of  the   speaker's    authority,    discarded   by    the  istry  had  formulated  a  clearly  defined  programme 

Labor  government  in   1010 — had  been  restored  of    military    and    naval    preparation,    and    had 

by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  new  Speaker  of  the  House,  fxequently  suggested  that  Australia,  New  Zea- 

Ihiring  the    adjournment    of    parliament,    the  land,  and  Canada  should  hold  joint  conferences 

new   ministry    had    prepared    their    legislative  to  arran^re  for  the  defense  by  the  three  domin- 

programme  and  Mr.  Cook  was  now  able  to  lay  ions  of  their  interests  in  the  Pacific.    Canada, 

on  the  table  a  memorandum  outlining  the  plans  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  were  to  cooperate 

4>f  the  government.    As  was  to  be  expected,  the  in  commerce  as  well,  and  by  reciprocity  in  cus- 
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tomB  tariffs  cultivate  strong  ties  of  friend- 
ship. Ck>iifereiice8  between  the  ministers  of  trade 
in  April  and  May  pointed  strongly  in  this  di- 
rection; then  came  the  Australian  cabinet  crisis 
and  the  question  was  left  unsettled. 

Other  EVKNTB.  In  March,  Lord  Denman  laid 
the  first  stone  of  the  new  federal  capital  which 
is  being  built  in  the  Yass-Canberra  district 
of  New  South  Wales.  For  further  details  see 
City  Planning.  On  October  4,  enthusiastic 
crowds  at  Port  Jackson  witnessed  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Australian  naval  unit,  consisting 
of  the  flagship  Australia,  three  small  cruisers, 
and  three  destroyers.  To  these  were  to  be 
added  two  submarines,  three  destroyers,  and 
a  cruiser — then  under  construction.  Naval 
bases  were  being  planned  by  the  Australian  gov- 
ernment with  the  advice  of  English  experts. 
The  personnel  of  the  navy  was  3400  in  June, 
1913,  as  compared  with  240  in  1910. 

Budget.  Tne  general  budget  statement  esti- 
mated that  the  current  year's  revenue  of  £21,- 
462,000  plus  an  accumulated  surplus  of  £2,- 
053,000  would  be  entirely  absorbed  by  the  esti- 
mated expenditure.  The  budget,  as  presented 
on  October  2,  called  for  an  expenditure  of 
nearly  £1,000,000  on  naval  construction,  £1,- 
500,000  on  other  items  of  naval  defense,  and 
over  £3,250,000  on  the  army;  the  total  defense 
budget  being  £5,750,000,  an  increase  of  £300,- 
000  over  last  year. 

AirSTBALZAN  ANTABGTIC  EXPEDI- 
TION.    See  PoLAB  Explobation. 

AirSTBALIAN  CAPITAIi  AND  CAPI- 
TOL.     See  Citt  Planning. 

AirSTBIA-HUNOABY.  Tbe  Austro-Hun- 
garian  monarchy  consists  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, the  Hungarian  kingdom,  and  the  territory 
of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina.  Vienna  is  the 
capital  of  Austria,  and  Budapest  of  Hungary. 
In  these  cities  the  common  legislature  (the 
delegations)  convenes  alternately.  The  perma- 
nent residence  of  the  sovereign  is  Vienna. 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  of  the 
monarchy  is  stated  at  261,241  square  miles,  an 
area  slightly  smaller  than  that  of  Texas.  The 
table  below  shows  the  area  and  population  of 
Austria  by  crownlands,  of  Hungary  by  divi- 
sions, of  IBosnia,  and  of  the  Herzegovina.  The 
population  of  Austria  and  Hungary  is  shown 
according  to  the  final  figures  for  de  facto  popu- 
lation as  returned  by  the  censuses  of  December 
31,  1900,  and  December  31,  1910.  For  Bosnia 
and  the  Herzegovina  the  population  figures  are 
those  of  the  censuses  of  April  22,  1895,  and 
October  10,  1910,  and  hence  the  totals  given 
for  the  monarchy  cannot  be  quite  exact.  As 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  were  not  annexed 
until  1908,  the  population  figures  for  the  mon- 
archy in  1900  is  45.405,267. 


8q  m.  Pop.  1900  Poo.  1910 

Lower   AustHa....  7.664.4  8.100.493  8,631.814 

Upper    Austria....  4.626.8  810.246  868.006 

Salzburff    2.761.9  192.768  214,737 

Styria 8.658.4  1.866.494  1.444.167 

Cartnthia    3,987.0  867.824  896.200 

Carnlola    3,841.7  608.160  625.996 

Trieste     3«.8  178,599  229.610 

Gorz  and  Oradlsca  1.176.7  232.897  260.721 

Istrta     1.918  6  846.060  408.666 

Tirol    10.301.7  862,712  946,618 

Vorarlbery    1,004.6  129.2JJ7  14R.408 

Bohemia     20.0R6.6  6,818.697  6.769.B48 

Moravia     8.679.7  2,437.706  2,622  271 

Silesia    1.987.3  680.422  766.949 

Galicia    80.807.8  7.316.939  8.026,676 


Sa>na. 

Bukowlna    4,081.4 

DalmaUa    4.964.0 

693,784 

Pop.  1910 
800.098 
646.666 

Austrian   Bmp.  .116,881.9 

26,150.708 

88.671.931 

Rt.    bank   Danube  17.201.9 
Left  bank  Danube  12,718.9 
Between  Danul>e 

and    Theiss...  18,942.6 
Klght  bank  Theiss  12.289.2 
Left  hank  Theiss.  16,732.8 
Between    Theiss 

and    Maros....  14.009.6 
Transylvania    ....  22,818.1 
Flume    8.1 

2.923.401 
2,049,6U 

8,284.238 
1.674.241 
2,336.104 

2,064.712 

2,476.998 

38.966 

3.084.404 
2.176.924 

8.769.658 
1.769.681 
2.694.924 

2.141.769 

2.678.367 

49,806 

Hungary    109.216.1 

16,888,265 

18.264.538 

Croatia    and 

Slavonia    ...  16',426.1 

2.416.304 

2.621.954 

J^ung.   King...  126,641.2 

19.264.669 

20.886.487 
1 

Austria-Hun8r.241,478.1 

46.406.267 

49.468.421 

Bosnia     16;289.4 

1.348.681 
219.611 

1.631.006 
267.038 

Herxegovina    3,628.6 

Civil    population    

MlUtary    

1.668.098 
.     22.944 

•  1.691.036 

1.898.044 
83.758 

Total  RAH.  19.767.9 

t  1.931.802 

Monarchy   ....2S1.24L0 

46,996.808. 

51«890,228 

*  Census  of  April  22,  1896.  f  Censua  of  October 
10.  1910. 

Austria-Hungary  is  conspicuous  amonff  the 
countries  of  the  world  for  its  diversity  of  race 
and  language.  For  the  monarchy  (including 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina ) ,  the  population 
according  to  the  language,  or  the  principal 
language,  spoken  was  returned  by  the  1910 
censuses  as  follows:  Qerman,  123Q10,669; 
Mag^^ar,  10,067,992;  Bohemian,  Moravian,  Slo- 
vak, 8,410,998;  Polish,  4,978,950;  Ruthenian, 
3,998,872;  Servian  and  Croatian,  5,545,531; 
Rumanian,  3,224,147;  Slovene,  1,252,940;  Ital- 
ian and  Ladin,  768,422;  other,  1,131,693  (in- 
cluding foreigners  in  Austria  and  the  military 
in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina) ;  total,  51,390,- 
223.  Population  by  language,  with  percentage 
of  the  total,  in  Austria  and  in  Hungary  proper 
(i.e.  exclusive  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  was  as 
follows,  December  31,  1900: 


Austria 
No.        P.  ct 

German    9.960.266    85.58 

Maarar    10.974        .04 

Bohemian.  Mora- 
vian.   Slovak.  6.486.988    28.08 

Slovak    

Polish    4.967.984    17.77 

Ruthenian   8,618,864    12.68 

Servian  and 
Croatian    ....     788.884      2.80 

Servian    

Croatian    

Rumanian     ....      276,150      0.98 

Slovene    1,262.940      4.48 

Italian  anf 
Ladin    768.422      2.76 

Other    •608,062     

Total     28.671.984 


Hungary 
No.*        P.  ct 
l,d08.867    10.40 
9.944,627    64.50 

1.946,867    ioiio 
464.270     *2.60 


461.516      2.60 

194.808       1.10 

2.948.186     16.10 


401.412      2.20 
18.264.688 


•  Tncluding  forelffners.  of  whom  about  SOO.OOO 
Magyar& 

The  figures  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  foregoing  table,  are:  Croatian, 
1.638,354    (62.6    Ef^,,,^^\t.^^^,^fi56 


i\U 
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(24.6);  German,  134,078    (5.1);   Magyar,  105,-  — ' 

S137     (0^);     Kumaman,     840;     Otner,     07,843                      19H 216,776  919,669  647  749 

(2.6).                                                                                     Hunsrary.    1910 179.510  758.467  606.286 

The  population  of  the  monarchy    (including  ^.^.    _  ^^^^•:a:a----122'JI5  ^JZ'SiS  ^IS-^*® 

Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina),  according  to  thi  Boenia-Hera..    1910....  20.651  77.848  62.010 

1910  censuaea,  was  as  follows:     Roman  Cath-  ^" '  — 

olics,  33,952,368;    Greek   and   Armenian    Cath-  Reported  emigration  from  Austria-Hungary: 

olics,    5,453,019;     Greek    Orthodox,    4,479.367;  1907,  386,528  (of  whom  177,364  from  Austria) ; 

ETangelicalB    (Helvetian),   2,766,568;    Jews,   2,-  1908,    101,275     (56,214);    1909,    272,266     (143,- 

258,013;    Eyangelicals    (Augsburg),    1,790,304;  532);    1910,   278,240    (148,638);    1911,    160,751 

others  and  without  confession,  700,594  (the  last  (90,134).    The  great  majority  go  to  the  United 

figure  includes  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  States. 

33,758  military  not  classified  by  religion,  and  Education.  Elementary  instruction  through- 
612,137  Mohammedans).  In  Austria  popula-  out  the  monarchy  is  free  and  compulsory.  In 
tion  by  religion  was:  Roman  Catholica,  22,-  Austria,  reported  number  of  elementary  schools 
530,169  (78^  per  cent.);  Greek  Catholics,  ^^  the  end  of  191u  was  23,847  (including  1245 
3.417,223  (11.96);  Jews,  1,313,687  ( 4.60 );  Private  schools),  with  108,006  teachers  and 
Oreek  Orthodox,  606,458  (2.33) ;  Evangelicals  4,520,138  pupils;  children  of  school  age,  4,818,- 
(Augsburg),  444,307  (1.55);  Evangelicals  (Hel-  ?70;  training  colleges,  142.  Elementary  schools 
vetian),  144,379  (0.50);  old  Catholics,  21,-  ^n  which  German  was  the  language  used  num- 
288.  In  Hungary  (exclusive  of  Croatia  and  ^ered  9120;  Bohemian,  5984;  other  Slav  lan- 
Slavonia):  Roman  Catholics,  9,010,305  (49.3  g^i^geB,  7553;  Italian,  737;  Rumanian,  173; 
per  cent,);  Reformed  (i.e.  Evangelicals  of  the  Magyar,  5;  other  languages,  4;  more  than  one 
Helvetian  confession),  2,603,381  (14.3);  Greek  language,  274.  In  1913  there  were  343  gym- 
Orthodox,  2,333,979  (12.8);  Greek  Catholics,  2,-  ^a»»a  (against  316  in  1912),  with  108,838  stu- 
007,916  (11.0);  Evangelicals  (Augsburg),  ^ents  (105,002),  and  148  realschulen  (149), 
1,306,384  (7.1);  Jews,  911,227  (5.0);  Unita-  ^^^^^^  49,151  students  (49,065).  There  are 
liana,  74,275  (0.4).  In  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  ™*°y  technical,  professional,  and  special 
Roman  Catholics  numbered  1,877,833  (71.6  per  «*ools.  In  1910  the  49  theological  colleges  (of 
cent);  Greek  Orthodox,  653,184  (24.9);  Evan-  jhich  43  Roman  Catholic)  had  1941  students. 
Rlicals  (Augsburg),  33,759  (1.8);  Jews,  21,-  "®  eight  government  technical  high  schools 
231  (0.8);  Reformed,  17,948  (0.7);  Greek  7,%®i'®P^/'*5^  ^^  ^*^^®  *^  ^^^3  833  teachers  and 
Catholics,  17,592  (0.7).  11,780  students.  The  government  maintains 
The  de  facto  population  of  the  larger  cities  ?*«'^*  universities,  the  reported  number  of  whose 
and  communes,  as  returned  by  the  census  of  Jf»c°erB  and  students  was  as  follows  in  1913: 
December  31,  1910:— in  Austria:  Vienna,  2,-  Vienna  (Gennan),  666  and  10,225;  Prague 
031,498;  Trieste  (with  district),  229,510;  ^^™*SJ'  ®^  and  884,  and  (Bohemian)  249 
Prague,  223,741;  Lemberg,  206,113;  Graz,  151,-  *"^  .^iT.^  (German),  199  and  2147;  Cra- 
886;  Brtlnn,  125,737;  Czernowitz,  87,128;  Pil-  f.^?,  ^J!?i"^):  ^^l  *"^  3647;  Lemberg  (Po- 
«en,  80,343;  K5nigliche-Weinberge,  77,120;  2i«-  "*5^\ir5  *!!.^  ^^^^'  Innsbruck  (German),  139 
kow,  72,173;  Pola,  70,499;  Linz,  67,817;  Przem-  *"**,  ^^^7'  V^mowitz,  61  and  1189.  Of  the 
yftl,  54,562;  Innsbruck,  53,194;  Smichow,  61,-  ^***  university  students,  30,591,  the  number  of 
791;-.in  Hungary:  Budapest,  880,371;  Szeged,  ^om®"  was  2624,  or  8.5  per  cent. 
118,328;  Szabadka,  94,610;  Debreczen,  92,729;  ^^  Hungary  the  elementary  schools,  gram- 
ZAgrtb  (Agram),  79,038;  Pozsony  (Press-  »ar  whools,  and  repetition  courses  comprise 
burg),  78,223;  Temesvftr,  72,555;  Kecskemet,  .  ®,  primary  schools,  in  which  instruction 
66,834;  Nagy-Vftrad  (Grosswardein),  64.169;  iln^**"^  compulsory.  In  1911  there  were  19,- 
Arad.  63,166;  H6dmez5  Vftsftrkely,  62,455;  oL^^"^^  schools,  with  47,487  teachers,  and 
Kolozsvir  (Kleausenburg),  60,808;  tfipest  2,938,091  pupils  (of  whom  2,159,696  in  the  ele- 
(Neupest),  66,197;  Mishkolcz,  51,459;  P«C8  ^/"^^''y  ,**^^*^^«)'  *f^»n8t  ,^^^^^ 
iFflnfkirchen),  49,822;  Fiume,  49,806;  Gyor  rt n^***"*! "v  *?^  2,903,817  pupils  in  1910. 
(Raab),    44,300;     Kassa     (Kawhau),    444511;  ^Vl2  60^^ 

Sarajevo  in   Bosnia  had   in   1910  a  population  ?i^^^f?,?   '?om^^    Training  colleges   in   1911, 

of  51,919,  and  Mostar  in  the  Herzegovina,  16,-  ??'    Jl^     ?201     teachers    and     10,271     pupils. 

392                                                         e          .       .  Gymnasia    m    1911    numbered    187,    with    3882 

v\y^\    *_.,         J           f            X             J  teachers  and   63,544  students;    realschulen.  42, 

Birth,  death,  and  marriage  rales  are  decrees-  with  1020  teachers  and  14,072  students     There 

cTv^ilii^d  torlH*"?""f^*  •*%^  .r?*  ^K>\t  *^«  ^»  theological  colleges  (of  wWch  29  I^an 
«fl^i7'''^'  /^°  ^?5*r*  *^®Jn''!?^^L^''■^^  Catholic),   with   about   330   teachers   and   over 

Tm    tr*d'^thTt.^f;i™%.T^^^^^^  2^^^   «*"^^"*«-    ^«   ^°   Austria,   there   are  nu' 

^^  f^  l^4l^^^.^^  *5  22.9,  the  merous  special  and  professional  schools.  The 
U^  in^in  A  """JS"^  ""^  ^'"^^  ?%^***^o^?T  government  maintains*^  five  universities,  at  Bu- 
7W  T„  wt^*^"??"!**??  '*J^  *!?"*  ^'f\.^  1*P««*'  Kolozsvftr  (Klausenburg),  Zilgrftb  (Ag- 
ymU^ty^fxM^J'w^^^  P^^«^"y     (Pressburg),^and    Sebreczen. 

T\V\L  ',^H^N«ift  icJSVlrT^"^^^  /5??  ?^^  ^"*  ^'^^  ^e^e  founded  in  1912;  the  others 
?2:S!!li^L??'l??J®«l®;^^«*?.^^^^^^  ^^d,   in    1911,    652    professors   and    10,222   stu- 

in 


tko  iiAofii  -«*->  #.™  oTo  V    ooe ^  Ix. *  "*"»   *"    i-vii,   0025   proiessors   ana    i\}*£zr£   str 

1^ ^!  *r*^  ^^T  FSJ^  ^^'^  *"?  i^  ^^'   ^^"*»   ^o'  ^^o«*  422  and  6858  at  Budkpest). 
^L^frni^??"/f^^5^^'.1i'''''    ^'**^*    T*       agriculture.    The    distribution    of  land'  i:. 
creased  from   11.5  to  12.1;   the  marriaee  rate  Austria  and  Hungary  is  stated  as  follows  for 
^«jed  from  8.8  in  1901  to  8.6  in  1910.    In  1910,  in  hectares   U^ha.Ll!571  afresh 

Anatna  the  percentage  of  Illegitimacy  was  12.3 

»  1»69;  in  Hungary,  9.6  in  1910.    Movement  Austria  Hungry 

of  the  population  in  1910  and  1911   (births  and  Ar..w«  i«„.,     mS^ooit    ^K^h     ..IfK..     ^o^Jsw^T^ 
deaths-eachinctodingatillbirths)..  ^SSlti '?°.^:::''1?i;E?i     'Ul     "Iffl     liafl^^ 


▲XrSTBIA-HXnaraABY  so  AnBTBIA-HUKGABT 

Austria  Hungary  port  values  the  total  special  trade  of  Austria- 

vfti-^fi*              ftM  077  ^?t        «S«s  o^K  Hungary  io  1012  ezeeeded  that  io  any  previoua 

M^dSS?  ^:         '  '  year-    The  tables  below  show,  in  thouiuids  of 

ture.  'etc...  7,171.779  28.9a       2,977,022  12.24  kronen,  the  trade  of  the  common  customs  terri- 

Woodland    .J.  9.788.080  82.68       8.096.605  27.41  tory.    Imports   of   merchandise  for   home   con- 

etc."*  .™f!Tfr     105,024  0.86           66.264  o.20  ""imption,  of  total  mcrchaudiBe,  of  ooin  and  bul- 

Unproductlve  lion,  and  total  imports: 

(untaxed)...  1.692,872  5.63        1,701.604        5.24 

80.000.793    100.00      82,496.437    100.00  Hdse.  Home      Total         Coin  Total 

-  Gonsnmp.       Mdse.       and  B.        Imports 

,-,      .  ^      .  J     X     •     1   J  1  1*00 1,696,868       1,748.968       44,898       1,798.86C 

The  important  products  include  cereals,  sugar  1902 1,720,886      1,770,281     166,084      1.936.316 

beets,    wine,    potatoes,    and    other    vegetables,  l9ot> 2,146,188      2,218446      66.982      2,269427 

fruits,   flax,   tobacco    (especially   in   Hungary),  IgJJ 2.|0i,974      2,6|7.147      43.839      2,680.9g 

hops    (in    Bohemia),   and   hay.    The   following  JS}?;:::;::3;i9i;7ll      l^Ult      OT      inl'^ 

table    shows   for    some    of    the   principal    crops  1912 8,666,797      8,669,882       19,827       8.689.70» 

the  area   (in  hectares)  harvested,  and  the  yield  , 

(in  metric  quintals)  in  1911  and  1912:  g^^^s  of  domestic  merchandise,  of  total  mer- 

chandise,  of  coin  and  bullion,  and  total  exports^ 

Hectares  Quintals  in  thousands  of  kronen: 

Austria:      1911  1912  1911  1912        

Wheat        1,216.090    1,^60,817    16.026,388    18,962.639  I 

Rye  2.021.346    2.032.138    26.446.669    29,748.033  Domestic        Total  Coin  Total 

Barley        1.096.677    1.066.908    16.201.813    17,066,766  Hdse.  Mdse.        andR        £xport» 

Oats  1.878.068    1,866.931     22.700.639    24,800.998    1900 1.942.003       2.061.705       66.546       2.128.261 

Com  802.818       804.184      3.041,844      3.886,058   1902 1,913.698       l,999.89e       82.007       2.081.40& 

8.     Beets      249,097        264,466    42,497,686    79.287,695   1906 2.243.780       2.390.722       59.538       2.450.26& 

Hungary:  ^ ^  ^   1907 2.467.286       2,658.085       79.466       2.737.641 

Wheat         3.708.399    8.877.809    51.919.122    50.251,406    1910 2.418.606       2.687.641       80,931       2,668.67^ 

Rye  1.186,937    1,240.339     13.800.299    14.411,799   l»ll 2.404.804       2.682,560     132.916       2.715.47S 

Barley        1.171.669    1,116.740    16,708,600    16.701.907   1912 2,788,856       2,926.666     178,420       8,106,086- 

Oats  1.173.667    1.097.663    18.948.693    11.666.408   '      '  '       '  '  '       ' 

Com  2.878,772    2,437.217    41,004,416    44.882.694   "-rT — ~ T^ 7Z 7'IZ 

S.   Beets      118.000      176.885    20.100.000   48.366,418      The  movement  for  tiixee  years  of  tne  more- 

important   classes   of    articles    in    the    fl)pecial 

In  1912  36.739  hectares  were  sown  to  flax  trade  (imports  for  consumption  and  exports, 
in  Austria,  with  a  yield  of  233.752  quintals  of  domestic  produce)  is  shown  below,  with  val- 
of  fibre,  and  165,235  of  seed;  in  Hungary  10,-  ues  in  thousands  of  kronen.  The  several  classes 
186  hectares  were  sown,  and  the  production  of  ^^  indicated  in  the  table  as  follows:  o  cot- 
fibre  was  96,402  quintals.  ton  and  its  manufactures;  h  wool  and  its  man- 
Livestock  in  Austria  (1910),  in  Hungary  ufactures;  0  cereals,  pulse,  flour,  etc.;  d  wood 
(1911),  and  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herregovina  and  coal  and  other  fuel;  •  vegetables,  fruits,. 
(1910):  Horses,  1,802,848,  2,350,647,  and  221,-  etc  (exclusive  of  southern  fruits);  /  animal 
981;  cattle,  9,160,000,  7,318,088,  and  1,309,922;  products;  g  iron  and  steel  and  their  manufac- 
sheep,  2,428,101,  8,547,042,  and  2,499,422;  tures;  h  other  common  metals  and  their  manu- 
goats,  1,256,778,  426,975,  and  1,393,068;  swine,  factures;  i  machines,  apparatus,  etc.;  /  elec- 
6,432,080,  7,578,690,  and  527,271.  trical  machinery  and  apparatus;  k  vehicles  and 
Mining  and  Metals.  In  Austria  the  total  vessels;  I  instruments  watches,  etc;  tn  silk  and 
value  of  mining  products  (exclusive  of  salt,  silk  goods;  n  flax,  hemp,  jute,  etc.,  and  their 
petroleum,  etc.)  in  1910  was  315,484,476  kro-  manufactures;  o  colonial  produce;  p  leather 
sen,  and  in  1911  363,054,286  kronen;  furnace  and  its  manufactures;  q  chemicals,  by-products,, 
products,  143,951,194  and  156,659,112.  (}uan-  etc.;  r  minerals;  s  tobacco;  t  rubber  and  ita 
tity  and  value  of  the  more  important  minerals  manufactures;  u  sugar;  v  cattle  and  draught 
produced  in  1911:  Coal,  14,379,817  metric  animals;  w  apparel,  etc.;  o  wood  and  bona 
tons  (143,227,628  kronen);  lignite,  25,265,334  manufactures;  y  glass  and  glassware;  0  paper 
tons  (134,149,042  kronen);  iron  ore,  2,765,815  and  its  manufactures;  aa  southern  fruits;  ac- 
tons (24,926.390  kronen) ;  lead  ore,  23,845  tons  comestibles;  oo  beverages;  ad  ^ams  and  resins; 
(4,611,102  kronen);  silver  ore,  24,143  tons  (4,-  oe  turners'  and  carvers'  materials;  af  earthen* 
097,745    kronen);    mercury    ore,    111,018    tons  ware;   ag  literaxy  and  artistic  articles. 

(2,666,191  kronen);   zinc  ore,  32,166  tons    (2,-  

474,178  kronen);  graphite,  41,699  tons   (1,641,-  Importa  Bxporta 

082  kronen);  copper  ore,  10,974  tons  (1,011,021  1910      i9U       1912         1810      1911       1918 

kronen).  Metal  production  in  1911  included:  a  868.610  879.281395.954  87.324  101.142  112.68(r 
Raw  iron,  1.596.148  metric  tons  (127.346  750  h  274.280  249,694  267.770  102.523  103.327  106,357 
Wnn*»n  W  V«ni    Ifi  7AA  4^na    /O  1Q1  %7Q  ti^«^«\      c  107.349  126.671  161.006    116.189  102.199  188.726 

kronen) ;  Zinc,  16,766  tons  (9,181,278  kronen) ;  ^  200,682  218.566  258.142  848.571  370.388  394.91> 
lead,    18.097    tons     (6.949,340    kronen)  ;    silver,   e  161.181  226.987  204.698      98.896  114.718  134.900 

60,246   kilos    (4,366,678   kronen);    mercury.   704  f  174.545  215.052  222.582    232.404  230,887  283.918 

t^\^ir''>"'T.' UT-r ' 'I'JL^li  J^'-  6    xM  iK  all:?J?  W  n:fJI  « 

388,693  kronen);   gold,  206  kilos    (664,237  kro-  l  106.110  118.472  151874      80.144    82.675    86.940 

nen).     The  coal  output  in  1912  is  stated  at  16.-  J  26.221    81.778    39.878       9.525    10.191    12,695 

"°iVH„ir«;l%^r,'.n.' i'fj**'  2?'*"/T-  >      ":«"  «»:"*  «o:o«  i«:«"  "•"»  ":'^ 

,^t«  H^ng*^  ***«  value  of  the  coal  output  m  m  121.665  121,094  123.144  41.061  44.691  48,965. 
1910  was   16,679,000  kronen,   and   in    1911    16,-  n  76.444    96.178  110.188      59.134    61,001    67,797 

•       '    /aSoS^^/.     'T  !.««.« ^^1  13,334,000;    raw  q  81,400  84.133  111.814      49.404    61.811     60.611 

iron,  40,987,000  and  43,848,000;   gold,  9,960,000  r  56.454  62,985    81.586      45.280    42.772    47.930 

and    10,469.000;    silver,    1,079,000,   and   907,000,   f  "•?!«  ".1^2    «J.W7      18.607    U.724    14.60J 

CoirMmriiL     Tn    hnth    ifa    imT^/>^4>    mr*A   «♦-   ^-.     *  69.278  55.834    59.428      20.076    19.996    20.930 

UOMMBBCE.    in   Dotn   lU  import  and  its  ex-   u  162  238  gjtJ^M^y  241,010  816;568- 154,07^ 
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ImporU 

Exports 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1315 

1911 

1912 

▼ 

10.639 

80,853 

41.511 

97,^45 

49.608 

69.299 

w 

24,712 

25,822 

20.889 

8&J91 

89.880 

92.578 

X 

27.008 

83,368 

87,916 

TM.lll 

80,719 

88.047 

y 

8,027 

9.917 

10.678 

74,166 

71,170 

77,715 

K 

25,778 

85,737 

89.961 

6U.147 

69,166 

59,631 

aa 

47.498 

52.296 

57,837 

4  142 

8,629 

4,027 

ab 

86,653 

47,413 

48,191 

8,016 

8,642 

J*Hl 

ao 

12.748 

13.568 

13,728 

atjill 

86.590 

86.988 

ad 

25,691 

27.601 

29,408 

10,017 

8,388 

5*^2? 

ae 

26,893 

27,222 

28,924 

4,048 

«''^28 

8,470 

af 

9,049 

9,845 

11,525 

23.P-66 

24.230 

25,741 

Aff 

67,784 

61.484 

62.461 

27JJ66 

29.432 

29,652 

ah 

26.589 

22.934 

29,826 

12.260 

9.464 

11.287 

In  the  special  trade  in  1011  and  1912,  imports 
of  raw  materials,  in  thousands  of  kronen, 
amounted  to  1,831,067  and  2,006,124  respect- 
ively; partially  manufactured  materials,  460,- 
964  and  574,865;  manufactures,  875,945  and 
975,808;  total,  3,191,711  and  3,556,797.  Ex- 
ports of  raw  materials  in  1911  and  1912  re- 
spectively, in  thousands  of  kronen,  817,583  and 
961,320;  partially  manufactured  materials, 
460,964  and  511,130;  manufactures,  1,126,737 
and  1,261,405;  total,  2,404,304  and  2,733,855. 
In  1911  and  1912,  the  imports  of  products  of 
agriculture,  the  forest,  and  fisheries  were,  in 
thousands  of  kronen,  1,562,960  and  1,677,106 
respectively,  and  exports  677,524  and  804,849; 
imports  of  mine  and  furnace  products,  420,370 
and  551,071;  and  exports  186,169  and  202,603; 
industrial  imports,  1,208,381  and  1,328,620; 
and  exports  1,540,611  and  1,726,403;  total  im- 
ports, 3,191,711  and  3,556,797,  and  total  ex- 
ports 2,404,304  and  2,733,855. 

Special  trade  in  merchandise  by  countries,  in 
thousands  of  kronen: 

Imports  Exports  "^ 

1911  1912  1911  1912 

Germany    1,268.204  1,406.604  957,974  1,114.146 

Unitecl    SUtes.  289.760  348.675  68.462  63.887 

V.    Kingdom...  229.448  246.362  216.279  267.373 

Russia    209.215  228.811  96.319  91.328 

British    India..  219.739  199.314  61,674  63,434 

Italy    141.629  161.662  222.188  239.399 

France    112.417  119,800  74.965  84.270 

Rumania    78.160  102.144  123.974  134.418 

Switzerland   ...  85.836  91,120  112.096  117.287 

Braail    75.876  80,010  11,698  13.312 

Turkey    60,860  73.198  126,461  131.642 

Belgium     60.217  66.456  22.128  26,186 

Argentina    ....  80.709  47.110  17.877  21,974 

Servla    42.612  40.771  37.366  40.848 

Du.   &   Indies.  37.893  87.718  2.116  3.438 

ESgypt     86.419  36.376  39.917  81.938 

Netherlands    ..  24.747  26.701  28.966  29.191 

Chile    13.362  22.359  3.280  2.828 

Greece    19.763  22.269  16.479  23.404 

Bulgaria    12.420  16.777  33.161  47.316 

Total.  Includ- 
Ing   other.. 8.191.711  3.666,797  2,404,804  2,783,865 

Shipping.  Vessels  entered  at  the  ports,  as 
reported  for  1910,  192,671,  of  28,652,169  tons 
(sail,  20.608,  of  795,076  tons) ;  cleared,  192,- 
051,  of  28,548,157  tons  (sail  20,510,  of  783,733 
tons.  Under  the  Austro-Hungarian  flag:  En- 
ered,  178,476  vessels,  of  25,353,289  tons; 
cleared,  177,842,  of  25,264,106  tons.  Merchant 
marine  at  the  beginning  of  1912:  522  steamers, 
of  554,851  tons,  and  16,708  sail,  of  50,700  tons. 

CoiiinnncATiONS.  The  length  of  railway  in 
operation,  as  reported  for  January  1,  1913,  was 
48,472  kilometers  (30,121  miles),  of  which  23,- 
200  kilometers  were  in  Austria,  21,881  in  Hun- 
gary, and  1956  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina. 
Of  the  Austrian  lines,  about  seven-tenths,  and 
of  the  Hungarian,  about  four-fifths,  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  state. 

At  the  end  of  1911,  Austria  had  47,076  kilo- 

1913—6 


meters  of  telegraph  line,  with  237,847  kilome- 
ters of  wire,  and  7039  offices;  of  Aiese,  40,577 
kilometers  of  line,  157,069  kilometers  of  wire, 
and  4589  offices  belonged  to  the  state.  In  1912 
Hungary  had  26,202  kik)meters  of  line,  153,803 
kilometers  of  wire,  and  4765  offices.  Reported 
for  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  are  3269  kilo- 
meters of  line,  7526  of  wire,  and  180  offices. 
The  number  of  Austrian  post  offices  increased 
from  8592  in  1906  to  9656  in  1911;  Hungary 
had  in  1911  6489,  and  Bosnia  and  the  Herzego- 
vina 185;  in  addition  there  were  36  Austro- 
Hungarian  post  offices  in  foreign  territory. 

Finance.  The  standard  of  value  is  gold; 
the  monetary  unit  is  the  kronen  whose  par  value 
is  20JStQZ  cents.  The  cost  of  administering  the 
eonunon  affairs  of  the  monarchy  is  borne  by 
both  governments  in  a  proportion  agreed  to  by 
their  parliaments  and  sanctioned  by  the  sov- 
ereign. The  agreement  renewed  for  ten  years 
in  1907  provides  that  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
common  customs  be  applied  to  the  oonunon  ex- 
penditure, and  the  remaining  expenditure  be 
satisfied  by  Austria  in  the  proportion  of  63.6 
per  cent,  and  by  Hungary  36.4  per  cent.  The  ex- 
penditure of  the  monarchy  in  1908,  514,376,180 
kronen;  in  1909,  642,578,124  kronen;  in  1910, 
573,750,039  (461,617,785  kronen  ordinary,  and 
122,132,254  extraordinary).  Net  custom  re- 
ceipts in  1909  and  1910  were  197,979,735  kro- 
nen, and  228,451,954  kronen,  respectively;  net 
expenditure  for  the  two  years,  445,598,389  and 
345,298,385.  This  expenditure,  for  1909,  was 
satisfied  by  Austria  in  the  sum  of  283,400,575 
kronen,  and  Hungary  162,197,814  kronen;  for 
1910,  Austria  219,609,773  kronen,  and  Hungary 
125,688,612  kronen. 

The  common  budget  for  1913  balanced  at 
694,374,988  kronen.  Estimated  ordinary  rev- 
enue, 497,950,169  kronen;  extraordinary,  96,- 
424,819.  The  largest  estimated  expenditures 
were  for  the  army  (425,755,569  kronen),  and 
the  navy  (144,157^10  kronen).  Estimated  net 
customs  receipts  for  1913,  197,704,169  kronen; 
estimated  contribution  of  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary, 386,096,953. 

In  Austria,  revenue  and  expenditure  have 
been  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  kronen: 

1906     1910     1911     1912 
Revenue.... 2.008.495  2.896.492  8.082.782  3.173.809 
Exp' diture..  1,862,292  2,901,864  8,004,036  3,184.861 

The  budget  for  1913  showed  estimated  rev- 
enue of  3,137,481,539  kronen  (2,943,804,420  or- 
dinary, and  193,677,119  extraordinary) ;  esti- 
mated expenditure,  3,137,202,566  kronen  (2,- 
799,063,052  kronen  ordinary,  and  338,139,514 
extraordinary).  The  larger  items  of  estimated 
revenue:  Railways,  887,714,940  kronen;  ex- 
cise, 402,600,700;  direct  taxes,  397,892,000 
kronen;  tobacco  monopoly,  331,644,500  kronen; 
posts  and  telgraphs,  212,238,000.  The  larger 
estimated  expenditures:  Railways,  696,965,220 
kronen  ordinary,  and  143,759,000  kronen  ex- 
traordinary; finance,  874,159,910  kronen,  and 
8,635,057  Kronen  (including  509,681,469  kronen, 
and  641,157  for  the  public  debt) ;  posts 
and  telegraphs,  and  the  common  expense  of  the 
monarchy. 

In  Hungary,  revenue  and  expenditure  have 
been  as  follows,  in  thousands  ot  kronen: 

1906  1909  1910  1911 

Revenue....  1.867. 180    1.750,788    2,074.648    1.830.779     T 
Exp'dlture. .1,245.469     1.721.664    1.901.666    1.768.849   f[g 
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In  1011,  ordinary  revenue  amounted  to  1,702,-  tional  quota  of  9000  recruits.  While  the  armj 
^27,842  kronen;  ordinary  expenditure,  1,531,-  bill  of  1912  provided  that  the  army  and  navy 
708,160  kronen;  total  expenditure  included  would  take  159,000  of  the  annual  contingent,  the 
145,458,415  kronen  for  sinking  fund.  The  Austrian  Landwehr  28,000,  and  the  Hungarian 
budget  for  1913  showed  estimated  revenue  of  Honved  25,000;  the  new  scheme  would  increase 
2,072,809,031  kronen  (1,834,299,156  kronen  or-  these  numbers  to  182,000,  36,000,  and  34,000. 
dinarv,  and  238,509,875  extraordinary) ;  esti-  The  peace  establishment  thus  would  be  raised 
mated  expenditure,  2,072,754,196  kronen  (in-  from  463,000  to  560,000  men  and  the  strength 
eluding  1,721,781,426  ordinary,  106,928,930  of  the  various  imits  would  be  increased.  >«ew 
transitory,  and  244,043,840  for  sinking  fund,  machine  gun  detachments  were  to  be  formed  and 
Larger  items  of  estimated  ordinary  revenue  for  these  and  for  new  guns  of  all  types  for  the 
for  1913:  Railways,  481,000,000  kronen;  direct  artiUery  there  was  set  aside  the  sum  of  1,000,- 
taxes,  283,729,934  kronen;  excise,  303,426,000  000,000  kronen,  of  which  800,000,000  were  non- 
kronen;  tobacco  monopoly,  199,467,000  kronen;  recurring  items  which  were  to  be  spread  over 
posts  and  telegraphs,  104,035,000  kronen.  five  years.     The  army  budget  was  to  be  660,- 

Bv  the  terms  under  which  the  union  of  000,000  kronen  as  against  460,000,000  kronen. 
Austria  and  Hungary  was  effected  in  1867  no  It  was  proposed  to  reorganize  the  artillery  on  a 
debte  are  contracted  by  the  monarchy.  The  very  extensive  scale  and  to  increase  the  num- 
totel  general  debt,  contracted  before  that  time,  her  of  field  artillery  batteries  by  42,  for  which 
amounted  on  January  1,  1913,  to  5,158,396,373  material  was  available.  It  was  estimated  that 
kronen.  On  the  same  date  the  debt  of  Aus-  the  actual  increase  in  guns  would  be  from  1900 
tria  was  7,312,753,129  kronen.  In  1911  the  to  3000,  bringing  the  strength  nearer  to  that 
Hungarian    debt    amounted    to    6,390,863,683  of  the  other  continental  powers. 

kronen.      _^     ^     .  ,  ...  Kavt.    Number   «nd    displacement    of   war- 

Abmt.  The  dual  monarchy  mamtains  a  com-  ^^^  ^f  ^^qq  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  torpedo 
mon  army  which  derives  its  composition  from  ^^^^  ^^  ^q  ^j.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^i^  ^^^  building, 
both  kingdoms,  though  with  a  single  organiza-  December  1,  1913;  Dreadnoughts  (battleships 
iion.     The  second  line  armies,  however,  which  j^^^j       ^  ^^i„  ^^^^      of  ^H  |i  that  is, 

Are  fully  organized  in  time  of  peace,  are  dis-  ^^  or  more  inches  in  calibre) :  built  2,  of  40,- 
iinct  and  are  on  a  national  basis,  being  known  020  tons;  building,  2,  of  40,020  tonL  Pre- 
M  the  Landwehr  in  Austria  and  as  the  Honved  in  dreadnoughte  (battleships  of  about  10,000  or 
Hungary.  In  addition  certain  parte  of  the  em-  ^^^^  ^on*  whose  main  batteries  are  of  more 
pire  maintein  special  recruiting  service  and  ^han  one  calibre):  built,  6,  of  74,613  tons; 
enlist  independent  troops  under  their  own  reg-  building,  none.  Coast-defense  vessels  (includ- 
ulations  as,  for  instance,  in  Bosnia-Herzego.  .  ^^«'jj^^  battleships  and  monitors):  built, 
vma.  The  laws  of  July  1,  1912,  tending  to  the  ^  »  ^^  ^^j^q  ^ons;  building,  none.  Battle 
reorganization  and  increase  of  the  army,  and  eJuisers:  none  built  or  building.  Armored 
reducing  the  period  of  service  from  three  years  eruisers:  built,  2,  of  13,380  tons;  building, 
to  two,  came  into  effect  during  the  year  1913,  ^^^^^  bruisers  (ilnarmored  warshii«  of  15W 
due  in  large  part  to  the  critical  condition  in  ^^^^  ^ons) :  built.  6,  of  13,815  tons;  building, 
the  Balkans.  In  1913  there  were  16  army  g  ^^  ^^^^  tons/  Torpedo-boat  destroyer^ 
corps,     which     mduded^   8     cavalry     divisions  ^^.^^   ^5  ^^  ^^89  tons;  buUding,  3,  of  2361  tons. 

VliJ^^'J^''^l..A^^^^^  ""nVv?   Torplnlo'boaU:   built,' 36.  of  6048  tons;   build- 

army,  with  a  Landwehr,  or  Honved,  divi-  .  *-  27,  of  6642  tons.  Submarines:  built,  6, 
sion  attached  to  it.  The  common  army  on  a  of ^1686  tons;  building,  8,  of  4400  tons,  fotei 
peace  basis,  was  organized  into  58  brigades  of  tonnage:  built,  198,351;  building,  60,389. 
infantry,  including  102  regimente  of  the  line  Austrfa-Hungary  is  eighth  among  the  nations 
of  four  battehons  of  four  companies  each,  55  .  «^^„^x  !%  „..„i,:„*x««„«„^  «?«,«i^*o^  ««^ 
of  which  are  from  the  Austrian  territory,  and  'J'l^^Tn    L    .^"^L  ^^^^^^^  ^d 

47  are  known  as  Hungarian,  four  regimente  of  *i^.."^„  *  Woh?£^^L,S     J^^ T-J?u     li.i^ 

^^^SsTTeWtTa'ttaHoT^^^^  sklletol'^^'  ^^   ^-ch   Uss    ^-"^^^^^^ 

ganization.     The  law  of  1912  further  provided  ^ll^l\^''\7Jr.l^^^^^^ 

that  the  fourth  battelion  of  each  Tyrolean  reg-  J^^.^Jiv^'^P^rilH  M^^iJ^^U^^^^^ 

iment  should  transform  itself  into  a  battalion  P!f ° //Z^.^nf  *LVn    .r^^^^^^^ 

of  chasseurs.    The  technical  troops  of  the  Aus-  J^*  .actually   begun   or   ordered,    although   au- 

trian  army  were  undergoing  considerable  reor-       IH!^  ,  .      ,^,^     «^  ^^^     .     ,   , 

^anization  in  1913.  The  peace  strength  of  the  .  Officers  and  men  in  1913,  20,574,  includ- 
army,  as  organized  in  1913,  was  as  follows:  '"»  one  admiral  of  the  fleet,  three  admirals. 
Common  army,  339,366;  Austrian  Landwehr,  ^^  vice-admirals,  67  rear-^mirals,  614  cap- 
50,544;  Hungarian  Honved,  38,529;  Bosnia-  ^ams  and  commanders,  and  180  other  line 
Herzegovina  troops,  6618.     On  a  war  basis  the  officers. 

following  figures  are  given  as  provided  for  by  Of  the  new  dreadnoughts,  two  have  been  com- 
the  law  of  1912:  Common  army,  1,360,000  missioned,  the  Virihua  Vnitia  in  October,  1912, 
men;  the  Austrian  Landwehr,  240,000  men;  and  the  Kaiaer  Franz  Joseph  in  July,  1913. 
the  Honved,  220,000  men;  total,  1,820,000  men.  Montecuccoli  retired  as  marine  commandsnt 
The  total  could  be  increased  to  well  over  3,000,-  In  February,  1913,  Admiral  Rudolf  (Count) 
000  of  men  of  all  classes,  trained  and  untrained,  and  commander-in-chief,  and  was  succeeded  by 
\}y  utilizing  all  classes  of  Landsturm.  Admiral  Anton  Haus. 

In  1913  the  military  authorities  proposed  to  Government.  Under  the  constitutional  corn- 
bring  the  annual  recruit  contingent  up  to  270,-  promise  of  1867,  the  administration  of  the 
000,  from  which  would  have  to  be  excluded  monarchy  as  a  whole  is  directed  by  the  em- 
breadwinners  of  families,  etc  Bosnia-Herze-  peror-king,  acting  through  three  ministries  (for 
£ovina  and  the  T^rol  would  provide  an  addi-  foreign  affairs,  nnance,  and  war),  who  are  re- 
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sponsible  to  the  delegations.  These  bodies,  disarransed.  Russia  was  posing  as  the  "big 
consisting  of  sixty  members  each,  are  elected  brother ''  of  the  Slavs  and  was  thwarting  Aus- 
by  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  parliaments  tria-Hungary  at  every  turn;  the  Balkan  states 
respectively  and  annually  convene  alternately  micht  be  so  strengthened  and  united  as  to 
at  Vienna  and  Budapest  They  deliberate  sep-  defy  Austro-Hungarian  penetratiom;  Italy 
arately,  conununicating  only  in  writing;  but  if  might  at  any  moment  prove  to  be  an  embar- 
they  reach  no  agreement  after  three  inter-  rassing  rival  in  Albania;  and  Germany  might 
changes,  they  meet  as  one  body  and  vote  with-  not  always  be  willing  to  support  Austro-Hun- 
out  debate.  Their  duties  are  to  examine  the  j^arian  demands.  Even  more  serious  were  the 
requirements  of  the  common  services  of  the  internal  problems  connected  with  the  Balkan 
monarchy  and  to  advise  the  parliaments  as  to  situation.  Looselj^  constructed  of  various  and 
necessary  appropriations.  The  common  govern-  incompatible  nationalities,  and  with  difficulty 
ment  deals  with  finance  relating  to  the  mon-  retaining  the  already  discontented  Slavs  within 
archy  as  a  whole,  foreign  affairs,  the  diplo-  the  empire,  the  Austro-Hungarian  state  might 
matiCy  postal,  and  telegraphic  services,  the  be  seriously  menaced  by  any  outburst  of  Pan- 
army,  tne  navy,  and  cerUtin  state  monopolies.  Slavic  sentiment  or  by  the  establishment  of 
The  administration  of  Bosnia  and  the  Uerzego-  strong  and  stable  Slavic  states  to  the  southwest, 
vina  is  carried  on  under  the  (common)  minis-  While  the  ever-troublesome  race-question  was 
ter  of  finance.  Austria  and  Hungary  have  each  constantly  aggravated  by  the  opposition  of  Aus- 
a  representative  parliament  and  a  responsible  tro-Hungarian  diplomacy  and  Slavic  liberation, 
ministry  appointed  by  the  sovereign.  Croatia  the  financial  resources  of  the  empire  were  being 
and  Slavonia  and  each  of  the  Austrian  crown-  sadly  over-burdened  by  the  expense  of  moboliz- 
lands  have  separate  diets.  The  sovereign  in  ing  and  maintaining  reserves  ready  for  instant 
1913  was  Franz  Joseph  I.  He  was  bom  August  intervention  in  the  Balkan  conflict  or  even  for 
18,  1830,  and  became  emperor  of  Austria  De-  a  possible  clash  with  Russia.  Three  hundred 
cember  2,  1848,  and  king  of  Hungary  June  8,  and  fifty  millions  of  crowns  were  demanded  by 
1867.  The  heir  presumptive  is  his  nephew,  the  these  "  military  precautions,"  even  though  the 
Archdiike  Franz  Ferdinand,  born  December  18,  Austrian  budget  showed  a  deficit  of  $30,000,000 
1863.  for  six  months.    In  addition  the  joint  ministry 

Common  ministry  in  1913:  Premier  and  thought  it  necessary  to  demand  an  increase  of 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  Leopold  (Count)  36,000  recruits  in  the  annual  contingent  of  the 
Berchtold,  Baron  von  und  zu  Ungarschfitz  (ap-   •^57'       ,       ,       ,  ,       .     x     ^  .        •.  , 

pointed  February,  1912) ;  finance.  Dr.  Leon  The  rOle  pli^ed  by  Austro-Hungarian  diplo- 
(Ritter)  von  Bilifiski  (appointed  February,  ™acy  in  the  Balkan  wars  has  been  noted  m 
1912) ;  war.  Gen.  A.  (Ritter)  von  Krobatin  (ap-  another  connection  (see  Tdbket  and  thb  Bal- 
pointed  December,  1912).  The  navy  depart-  ^^^  Peoples);  yet  several  incidents  deserve 
ment  is  a  section  of  the  war  ministry;  the  com-  special  mention  as  peculiarly  concerning  Aus- 
mandant.  Admiral  Rudolf  (Count)  Montecuc-  tria-Hungary,  The  decision  of  the  powers  to 
coli,  retired  in  February,  1913,  and  was  sue-  incorporate  Scutari  in  an  autonomous  Albania 
oeeded  by  Admiral  Anton  Haus.  ^**  taken,  it  will  be  remembered,  at  the  instance 

The  Austrian  ministry  in  1918  (formed  No-  f  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy;  and  it  was  Aus- 
vember  3,  1911):  Prmier,  Karl  (Count)  tro-Hungarian  mffuence  that  procured  the  es- 
Stttrgkh;  minister  of  the  interior.  Dr.  Karl  ^i^!  **/  ^V?*"*°"  J!S°*  the  beleaguer^  city  of 
(Baron)  Heinold  von  Udynski;  worship  and  ^"^'*-  "  was  because  of  Austro-Hungarian 
public  instruction.  Dr.  Mak  (Ritter)  voS  Hus-  pessure  that  Montenegro  was  forced  to  r^ 
^arek  von  Heinlein;  finance,  Wenzel  (Count)  '»"<!"«»»  Scutari,  after  the  powers  had  received 
^Zaleski;  comm'erce,  Dn  Rudolf  Schuster  ^^^^^''^.f  Vienna  th^tfai^^^ 
von  Bonnott;  railways  Zdenko  (Baron)  von  l''l\\''^  ^^^  """^^^fj^  Austro-Hungarian  inter- 
Forster;    agriculture, ^anz    Zenker;    national  T^f'^^-J^.*  «^^'**^^^^^ 

defense.   Gen.   Friedrich    (Baron)    von   Georgi;  j^!!?!^^"!!'    vi?-^».-^-  "^S^  '"*  ^T'"g'  ^^.w  ' 
public    works,    Ottokar    Trnka;'    justice,    Dt\  ^Z \uJ^I.^JL^^ 
Viktor    (Ritter)     von    Hochenbilrger ;    without   ««;«    H.^W^^k^^^^^^^ 
portfolio.  Dr.  Ladislas   (Ritter)   v^on  Dlugosz.    ^ssio^n  ^Sfontenfg^o  f^Cwed*':  rS"lon^ 

Ths  Hungarian  ministry:  Premier,  Stephan  of  the  tension  in  Vienna  and  the  mobilization 
(Count)  Tisza;  minister  of  the  interior,  Jflnos  of  troops  on  the  frontier  no  longer  gave  birth 
Sflndor  de  CsikszentmihAly ;  finance,  JAnos  Tel-  to  predictions  of  war.  The  war  waged  by 
eszky;  commerce,  JAnos  (Baron)  HarkAnyi;  ag-  Greece  and  Servia  against  Bulgaria  was  pre- 
riculture,  E.  (Baron)  GhylUnyi  de  Loz  6s  Bern-  ceded  by  an  attempt  at  mediation  by  Count 
ycze;  public  instruction  and  worship.  Ad.  Jan-  Berchtold,  and  was  probably  shortened  by  the 
kovich  de  Jeszanicze;  justice,  E.  de  Balogh;  warning  delivered  to  Greece  and  Servia  on 
national  defense,  Lieutenan^FieId-MarBhal  S.  July  25,  that  Austria-Hungary  would  not  tol- 
( Baron)  Hazay;  for  Ooatia  and  Slavonia,  erate  the  complete  humiliation  of  Bulgaria; 
Dr.  Th.  (Count)  Pejflcsevich  de  Borosjentt  te  for  in  Vienna  there  was  no  desire  to  see  Bul- 
Szeged;  minister  a  latere,  Stephan  (Baron)  garia  robbed  for  the  benefit  of  Servia.  The  gains 
BuriAn  de  Rajecz.  guaranteed  to  Servia  bv  the  treaty  of  Bucharest 

seemed  entirely  too  great;  but  the  demand  for 
HiSTOBT  revision  of  the  treaty  found  no  echo  in  Berlin. 

By  manifesting  his  approval  of  the  treaty,  Em- 

FosEiGif  AiTAiBS.  The  defeat  and  spoliation  peror  William  created  some  annoyance  in  Aus- 
of  Turkey-in-Europe,  and  the  subsequent  quar-  tro-Hun(Brarian  circles;  but  he  subsequently 
rels  of  the  victorious  Balkan  allies  were  of  atoned  for  his  seeming  want  of  tact  by  renewed 
vital  concern  to  the  Dual  Monarchy:  Austro-  protefltations  of  loyalty  and  friendship  as  "the 
Hungarian  dreams  of  influence  if  not  of  expan-  faithful  ally  of  Austria-Hungary,''  and  the  celetjp 
sion    in   the   Balkan   peninsula   were   violently  brations   in   October   of   the   centenary   of   the) 
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^  Battle  ot  the  Nations  **  and  on  December  2,  of  The  Germans  were  angered  by  the  fact  that  five 

Francis  Joseph's  sixty-fifth  year  on  the  Aus-  of     the     eight     conmiissioners    were     Czechs; 

trian  throne  afforded  occasions  for  noteworthy  the  Czechs,  on  the  other  hand,  bitterly  resented 

expressions  of  mutual  regard.  the  infringement  of  their  constitution  and  the  sua- 

I^EUBABON  IN  THE  Abmt.     Sensational  revela-  pension  of  the  autonomy  of  their  province,  which, 

tions  followed  the  suicide  of  Colonel  Redle,  one  they  said,   merely  meant  that  Count  Thun,  the 

of    the  chiefs  of  the  Austrian  military    secret  governor,  would  become  dictator  of  the  province, 

service  department,  employed  on  frontier  work,  Nor  were  the  first  measures  of  the  new  r^ime 

who  shot  himself  on  May  28.    He  was  forced  signally  happy.    In  order  to  extricate  the  gov^ 

to  take  his  own  life,  it  was  hinted,  by  brother  emment  from  its  embarrassing  financial  situa- 

oflScers  who  knew  of  his  treasonable  intercourse  tion  the  commission  augmented  the  direct  taxes 

with   Russian   ofi3cials.    Investigation   disclosed  by   ten   per   cent,   and   levied   a   tax   on   beer, 

what  was  alarmingly  styled  **  a  widespread  sys-  It  was  hoped  by  this  means  to  obtain  an  addi- 

tem  of  treachery."    The  conduct  of  a  number  of  tional  revenue  of  17,500,000  crowns;  it  was  cer- 

officers  was  examined,  and  one  of  them.  Lieu-  tain  that  increased  taxes  would  mean  increased 

tenant  Jandrie,  was  sentenced  to  life  imprison-  unpopularity  for  the  administration, 

juent.  ^^K   HuNOABiAN    FIU.NGHISB   Reiobic.     The 

Thb  "  Emigration  Scandal."  In  Austria  a  restricted  franchise  in  Hungary,  that  is,  in  the 
considerable  scandal  was  started  by  the  clos-  elections  for  the  Hungarian  Lower  House  (Kep- 
ing  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  viaeldhdz),  has  long  been  an  instrument  for  a 
Vienna  offices  in  October.  The  Canadian  Pacific*  twofold  oppression— of  the  other  races  by  the 
as  well  as  other  transportation  companies,  had  Magyars  and  of  the  lower  classes  by  the  aris- 
connived,  so  the  story  went,  at  the  evasion  of  tocracy  and  bourgeoise.  Franchise  reform  has 
military  service  by  many  adult  males,  especially  therefore  been  the  object  of  unceasing  endeavor 
in  Galicia,  who  emigrated  to  Canada  without  on  the  part  of  the  discontented  elements,  but 
serving  their  term.  In  this  manner  Austria  the  would-be  reformers,  disagreeing  among  them- 
had  lost  thousands  of  potential  soldiers.  Wide-  selves,  have  been  unable  to  enforce  their  de- 
spread  comment  was  evoked  by  the  detention  of  mands.  In  1012,  however,  the  LukAcs  ministry 
Canadian  Pacific  officials.  The  governor  of  promised  that  the  much-desired  reform  was  about 
Galicia  ordered  the  police  to  arrest  all  men  of  to  be  accomplished;  and  on  January  2,  Premier 
military  age  who  attempted  to  leave  the  coun-  Ladislaus  von  LukAcs  made  public  announce- 
try.  The  whole  matter  was  subjected  to  thor-  ment  of  a  new  franchise  reform  bill.  It  was  a 
ough  investigation  by  the  budget  commission  sorry  fulfillment  of  the  democratic  hopes;  to  be 
of  the  Reichsrath.  The  foremost  opnonent  of  sure,  it  doubled  the  electorate,  but  the  franchise 
the  government  in  this  matter  seemed  to  be  a  as  amended  would  be  neither  general,  secret^ 
Polish  editor,  Stabinski,  who  had  urged  hit  nor  equal.  The  effect  of  the  enlarged  electorate 
fellow-countrymen  to  forsake  Galicia,  where  they  was  practically  counteracted  by  a  complicated 
could  hope  for  nothing  but  misery,  and  settle  system  of  age-differentiation.  Conmion  faborera 
in  Canada,  the  land  of  promise.  must  be   thirty  years   old   before   they   might 

Suspension  of  Bohsmian  Dner.  The  bick-  vote.  On  the  other  hand,  members  of  the 
erings  between  the  Czechs  and  the  Germani  wealthier  class,  who  could  afford  to  go  through 
in  luie  Austrian  state  of  Bohemia  reached  a  an  intermediate  school  would  be  allowed  to 
crucial  point  in  the  spring  of  1913  in  spite  vote  at  24.  Others,  who  had  some  education* 
of  the  fact  that  in  1012  an  amicable  settlement  but  had  not  received  an  intermediate  diploma^ 
of  the  language  and  education  questions  had  might  vote  at  24  if  they  happened  to  own  8  yoke 
seemed  imminent.  The  Balkan  War,  with  its  of  oxen,  or  had  -^aid  a  direct  tax  of  20  crowns, 
burdensome  precautionary  demands  on  Austria-  or  had  worked  in  certain  kinds  of  positions  for 
Hungary,  gave  occasion  u>r  an  intensification  of  a  fixed  term  of  years.  This  skillful  manipula- 
race  jealousies;  and  the  Czechs  took  every  op-  tion  of  age,  property,  and  educational  qualifica^ 
portunity  to  show  that  they  were  quite  out  of  tions  so  as  to  retain  the  leadership  of  the  classes 
sympathy  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  policy  already  in  power  naturally  evoked  the  wildest 
toward  the  Slavs  of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  On  and  bitterest  protests.  Even  within  the  govern- 
April  24,  when  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Scutari  ment  party  there  seemed  to  be  some  dissatisfao- 
was  received  at  Prague,  there  was  an  outburst  tion,  and  when  the  minister  of  justice,  M. 
of  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  Ssekely,  resigned  because  of  the  undemocratic 
against  the  Slavs,  and  a  mob  which  gathered  character  of  the  "reform,"  rumor  anticipated 
around  the  Csech  National-Socialist  headquar-  a  serious  split.  M.  LukAcs  was  firm,  however; 
ters  was  disnersed  only  after  a  clash  with  tJw  he  replaced  M.  Szekely  wita  M.  Baloffh;  and 
police.  Meanwhile  the  Bohemian  Provincial  irged  the  government  party  to  give  the  mnchise 
Diet  had  been  so  hopelessly  entangled  in  quar-  bill  its  undivided  support.  As  the  success  of 
rels  between  the  Czecns  and  the  Germans  that  it  he  bill  became  more  probable  the  Social  Demo- 
had  neglected  to  pass  essential  finance  laws;  crats,  the  Nepszava,  increased  the  violence  of 
the  school-teachers  were  clamoring  for  pay;  and  their  attacks  on  the  measure  and  even  threat- 
the  treasury  was  almost  empty.  In  this  sitr  ened  to  call  a  general  strike  on  January  26. 
nation,  Prince  Lobkowits,  as  president  of  the  Again  in  February  the  general  strike  was  threat- 
Diet,  complained  to  the  emperor,  and  desired  ened,  but  M.  Lukflcs  replied  through  the  Pester 
that  the  Diet  should  be  compelled  to  pass  the  Lloyd  that  the  government  could  not  be  intimi- 
necessary  financial  measures.  Francis  Joseph  la  ted  by  recourse  to  such  means;  and  no  general 
was  unwilling  to  support  Prince  Lobkowitz,  strike  took  place.  Meanwhile  the  opposition 
however.    The  prince  uien  resigned,  and  by  im-  members  of  the  lower  house  were  doing  their 

Serial   letters  patent,   issued  July  26,  the  Bo*  utmost   to   discredit   the   cabinet,   and   refused 
emian  Diet  was  dissolved  and  the  autonomy  to  nave  anything  to  do  with  the  franchise  re- 

of  Bohemia  was  suspended.  form   bill.    Despairing  of  compromise  or  con- 

The  government  of  the  province  was  taken  eiliation,  the  government  party  pushed  its  meas- 

over  by  a  crown  conunission  of  administration,  ure;  it  was  accepted  by  a  special  committee  of 
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40  on  February  13,  passed  hj  the  lower  house, 
and  approved  without  amendment  by  the  house 
of  magnates  on  March  16. 

On  March  13,  the  hundred  opposition  members, 
who  had  hitherto  absented  themselves  from  the 
sessions  of  the  Hungarian  lower  house,  appeared 
in  the  chamber  and  created  such  a  disturbance 
that  it  was  necessary  to  call  in  the  police  to 
eject  the  disorderly  deputies.  Thereupon  the 
majority  proceeded  to  increase  the  severity  of 
the  house  rules.  The  session  was  closed  by 
royal  order  on  March  15.  Deputies  Lovaszy  and 
Rath  were  to  be  excluded  from  15  sessions  on  ac- 
count of  disorderly  conduct,  and  12  of  the  oppo- 
sition were  forbidden  to  enter  the  hall,  under 
penalty  of  500  crowns.  The  next  session  was 
called  for  May  5. 

The  Hungabiait  GABrnxr  Cbibis.  During  the 
interval  between  sessions,  government  and  op- 
position vied  in  bandying  charges  of  corruption. 
Especial  attention  was  attracted  by  M.  zoltan 
Desy,  who  had  contemptuously  styled  Dr.  LukAcs 
^*tbe  greatest  Panamist  in  Europe"  ("Pana- 
mist  "=:grafter,  referring  to  the  scandals  of  the 
French  canal  project,  which  made  "  Panama " 
a  by-word  for  corruption).  On  February  17,  M. 
Desy  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  400  crowns  and 
a  month  in  prison  for  libel.  He  carried  his 
case  to  a  higher  court.  The  opposition  made  M. 
Desy  their  idol;  they  f§ted  him  as  the  arch- 
enemy of  corruption;  and  Counte  Julius  An- 
drassy,  Albert  Apponyi,  and  Aladar  Zichy  came 
to  his  support  with  a  joint  declaration  that  M. 
Luk&cs  had  wrongfully  diverted  over  4,000,000 
crowns  into  tbe  electioneering  funds  of  the 
ministerial  party.  The  premier  did  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  offer  convincing  proofs  of  his  in- 
nocence; instead,  he  preferred  charges  of  cor- 
ruption against  his  accusers.  The  war  of  re- 
criminations was  brought  to  a  climax  in  June  b^ 
the  conclusion  of  the  Desy  libel  case.  The  judi- 
cial decision  handed  down  on  June  14  lamented 
M.  Desy's  outspokenness,  but  found  that  his 
accusations  were  justified.  It  was  held  that 
upon  the  conclusion  of  contracte  with  the  Bank 
of  Hungary,  M.  LukAcs  had  wrongfully  accepted 
large  sums,  which  he  had  used  te  defray  the 
election  expenses  of  his  party. 

The  exultant  opposition  now  appeared  in  full 
force  in  the  house  of  representatives  to  demand 
the  resignation  of  the  ministry.  Count  Tisza 
was  greeted  with  jeers  and  cat-calls  when  he 
called  the  house  to  order;  and  unable  to  control 
the  increasing  disorder  and  excitement,  he  called 
upon  the  new  parliamentary  guard — ^just  esteb- 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  disturbances 
in  the  legislature.  In  the  ensuing  uproar  ex- 
Premier  Count  Khuen-Hedervary  was  knocked 
down  by  the  sword  of  the  captein  of  the  guard. 
It  was  hardly  possible  for  Dr.  LukAcs  to  main- 
tain his  position  after  the  disclosure  of  the 
corrupt  practices.  He  therefore  resigned  on 
June  4.  No  change  of  parties  teok  place,  how- 
ever, inasmuch  as  the  majority  had  not  changed. 

The  New  Cabinet.  Count  Stephen  Tisza  was 
finally  selected  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  LukAcs, 
and  on  June  9  he  formed  a  cabinet  constituted 
as  follows:  Minister  of  the  interior,  M.  Johann 
Sandor;  minister  of  agriculture,  Baron  Emerich 
Ghillanyi;  minister  of  the  royal  court,  Baron 
Stephan  Burian  von  Rajecz;  minister  of  justice. 
Dr.  Franz  Szekely;  minister  of  finance,  Johann 
Teleszky.  Dr.  Szekely,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  minister  who  resigned  as  a  protest 
against  the  franchise  reform  bill;  his  incorpora- 


tion in  the  new  cabinet,  however,  was  hardly 
to  be  teken  as  significant  of  a  more  democratic 
tendency.  Count  Tisza  was  too  well  known  as 
the  tyrannical  president  of  the  chamber  to  be 
looked  to  for  liberal  concessions.  His  ability 
and  energy  made  him  even  more  undesirable 
as  a  premier — that  is  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
opposition.  An  attempt  to  overthrow  him  was 
made  by  Marquis  George  Ballavicini,  who  al- 
leged that  Count  Tisza  had  endeavored  to  in- 
fluence the  witnesses  in  the  recent  libel  cases. 
The  prime  minister  found  an  easy  way  to  an- 
swer the  accusation.  He  challenged  the  accuser 
to  a  duel  and  susteined  his  honor  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  slight  wound,  this  being  his  third 
political  duel  of  the  year. 

The  New  Hunoakian  Opposition.  In  Sep- 
tember, Count  Julius  Andrassy  succeeded  in 
forming  a  new  constitutional  opposition.  In  the 
new  group  a  few  independente  and  a  number 
of  the  least  violent  of  the  nationaliste  were 
united  on  a  platform  of  franchise  extension, 
vote  by  ballot,  reformed  parliamentery  proced- 
ure, reconciliation  of  Hungarian  unity  with  the 
righte  of  non-Magyar  races,  a  separate  customs- 
tariff,  and  a  separate  sUte  bank  for  Hungary. 
The  present  government  was  to  be  opposed  by 
parliamentary  methods.  For  a  time  all  went 
well;  the  opposition  benches  in  the  house  were 
again  filled;  and  the  European  press  commented 
favorably  on  the  restoration  of  parliamentary 
government  in  Hungary.  In  November,  however, 
disorders  again  broke  out  in  the  house,  the 
parliamentary  guards  were  called  in,  and  the 
opposition  withdrew. 

Cboatia.  The  suspension  of  constitutional  lib- 
erties by  the  Ban  of  Croatia-Slavonia,  M.  Ed- 
ward Cuvaj,  had  provoked  such  widespread  in- 
dignation in  1912,  that  the  Hungarian  govern- 
ment found  it  expedient  to  recall  M.  Cuvaj  from 
the  troublesome  provinces  and  to  entrust  the 
performance  of  his  duties  to  Baron  Skerlecz, 
as  royal  commissioner.  An  anarchist  attempt 
on  his  life,  in  August,  1913,  might  well  have 
exasperated  Baron  Skerlecz  and  induced  him  to 
continue  the  inclement  policy  of  his  predecessor; 
he  persisted  notwithstanding  in  an  endeavor 
to  conciliate  the  provinces.  In  December,  simul- 
taneously with  the  report  of  his  official  appoint- 
ment as  Ban,  came  reports  that  the  censorship 
of  the  press  had  been  relaxed  and  the  right 
of  public  meeting  restored.  A  compromise  was 
effected  in  regard  to  the  state  railways:  the 
Croatians  obtained  assurance  that  railway  of- 
ficials who  come  into  contact  with  passengers 
or  with  workmen  would  use  the  Croatian  lan- 
guage, while  the  Hungarian  government  was 
satisfied  with  the  understending  that  Magyar 
would  be  spoken  in  the  offices  of  the  railways. 
The  improvement  in  the  relations  between  the 
government  and  the  people  made  it  possible  to 
restore  the  Croatian  Diet.  Eleotions  for  the 
Diet  were  held  on  December  16  and  resulted  in 
a  majority  for  the  party  loyal  to  the  Hungarian- 
Croatian  compromise  of  1868. 

AUTHOBS'  CLUB.  A  social  club  of  men  of 
letters,  organized  in  New  York  City  in  1882,  to 
which  only  those  who  are  the  authors  of  a  pub- 
lished book  proper  to  literature  are  eligible.  Al- 
most all  distinguished  American  authors  have 
been,  or  are,  members  of  it,  and  it  draws  the 
bulk  of  its  membership  from  the  active  literary 
workers  of  New  York  and  the  vicinity.  The 
library  of  the  club  is  notebly  rich  in  literary  f  I  p 
biographies,  and  includes  a  valuable  collection) 
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of  rare  books  and  first  editions;  of  letters  anc^ 
autographs;  and  of  precious  souvenirs  of  manv 
kinds  connected  with  American  and  English 
authors. 

AUTOMOBILE  EIBE  APPABATUS.  See 
FiBE  Pboteotion. 

AUTOMOBILES.  The  increasing  use  of  au- 
tomobiles both  for  pleasure  and  business,  is 
shown  by  the  inceased  registration  in  1913. 
Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were 
registered  in  all  the  States  1,115,376  cars.  On 
October  31,  1913,  the  registration  was  1,264,971. 
There  were  new  registrations  of  146,365  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  year.  The  States  pav- 
ing the  largest  registration  in  1913  were:  New 
York,  129,441;  California,  118,135;  Illinois,  90,- 
622;  Ohio,  80,452;  Pennsylvania,  78,437;  Iowa, 
68,120;  Massachusetts,  59,954;  and  Indiana,  45,- 
000.  Of  the  total  cars  registered,  1,125,257  were 
gasoline  cars  for  passengers;  71,981  were  gaso- 
line commercial  cars;  34,075  were  electric  pas- 
senger cars;  17,687  were  electric  commercial 
cars.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Automobile  that  the 
total  number  of  cars  and  trucks  produced  in 
1913  was  approximately  450,000.  Of  these,  410,- 
000  were  gasoline  passenger  cars  and  30,000 
motor  trucks.  The  production  for  1912  was  378,- 
261  motor  vehicles.  The  most  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  industry  continues  to  be  the  increased 
selling  of  low-priced  cars.  The  average  price 
for  cars  in  1912  was  slightly  below  $1000,  and 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  this  average  was  low- 
ered in  1913. 

In  many  States  new  laws  relating  to  auto- 
mobiles were  passed  in  1913.  The  legislature  of 
Colorado  passed  the  first  law  requiring  an  an- 
nual State  licensing  of  automobiles.  Idaho,  In- 
diana, and  Wyoming  passed  new  laws.  In  Ohio, 
the  Warnes  law  was  declared  unconstitutional. 
A  general  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  in  most 
of  the  States  with  the  present  legislation  govern- 
ing automobiles,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  agita- 
tion for  Federal  regulation. 

There  were  few  changes  of  construction  of  au- 
tomobiles in  1913.  A  standard  has  apparently 
been  reached  which  will  be  altered  only  in  minor 
details.  The  importation  of  foreign  cars  con- 
tinued to  decrease  during  the  year,  and  the  ex- 
port of  American  cars  to  foreign  countries  in- 
creased, as  it  has  in  the  last  few  years. 

Racing  Events.  Earl  Cooper  of  the  United 
States  and  G.  Boillot  of  France  won  the  highest 
laurels  as  drivers  in  1913.  Cooper  in  a  Stutz 
car  made  a  new  world's  record  of  3  hours,  27 
minutes,  23.80  seconds  for  200  miles  on  a  cir- 
cular track  at  Fresno,  Cal.,  February  10.  This 
driver  also  won  a  260-mile  road  race  at  Ta« 
coma,  Wasb.,  on  July  7  (3  hours,  32  minutes, 
8^  seconds),  a  437-mile  road  race  at  Santa 
Monica,  Cal.,  on  August  9  (6  hours,  1  minute, 
52  seconds),  a  252-mile  speedway  race  at  Co- 
rona, Cal.,  on  September  9  (3  hours,  21  minutes, 
29 Me  seconds),  and  a  301.81-mile  free-for-all 
race  also  at  Corona  (4  hours,  2  minutes,  38  sec- 
onds). Cooper  started  in  six  races  in  all,  fin- 
ishing first  five  times  and  second  once.  Boillot 
distinguished  himself  by  winning  the  750-mile 
Grand  Prix  at  Picardy,  France,  July  12,  in  7 
hours,  53  minutes,  56%  seconds.  He  also  won 
a  335-mile  road  race  at  Le  Mans,  France,  Au- 
gust 6,  in  4  hours,  21  minutes,  56  seconds,  and 
the    coup    I'auto    286-mile    race    at    Boulogne, 


France,  September  21,  in  6  hours,  7  minutes, 
40%  seconds.  The  road  contests  for  the  Grand 
Prize  and  the  Vanderbilt  Cup,  which  were 
scheduled  for  Savannah,  Ga.,  were  given  up,  as 
the  promoters  were  unable  to  secure  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  entries.  California  was  the 
scene  of  most  of  the  road  races  in  the  United 
States. 

The  best  showing  of  American  drivers  aside 
from  Cooper  was  made  by  G.  Anderson,  Ralph 
de  Palma,  and  B.  Oldfield.  Anderson  in  a  Stutx 
won  the  Elgin  National  Trophy  race,  August  30, 
his  time  being  4  hours,  13  minutes,  38  seconds. 
De  Palma  captured  the  302-mile  road  race  for 
the  Cobe  Trophy  in  a  Mercer,  covering  the  dis- 
tance in  4  hours,  31  minutes,  66  seconds,  an 
average  speed  of  66.8  miles  per  hour.  Oldfield 
established  a  new  record  of  46.40  seconds  for 
the  mile  on  a  circular  track  at  Bakersfield,  Cal. 
Other  important  races  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  year  were:  600-mile  motordome  at  In- 
dianapolis, May  30,  won  by  Jules  Goux  of 
France  in  a  Pegueot,  S.  Wishart  in  a  Mercer 
second,  and  C.  Mertz  in  a  Stutz  third  (6  hours, 
31  minutes,  43  seconds) ;  300-mile  beach  race, 
Galveston,  Texas,  July  30,  won  by  L.  Disbrow 
in  a  Simplex  (4  hours,  17  minutes,  3.40  sec- 
onds) ;  Irf)s  Angeles,  Phcenix,  and  San  Diego 
674-mile  road  race,  November  4,  won  by  O.  Da- 
vis (18  hours,  47  minutes) ;  617-mile  road  race, 
won  by  J.  Newkirk  (17  hours,  10  minutes); 
444-mile  road  race  from  Sacramento  to  I^s 
Angeles,  July  4,  won  by  F.  Verbeck  (11  hours, 
1  minute) ;  200-mile  track  race  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  July  4,  won  by  R.  Mulford.  The  Stutz 
car  made  the  best  racing  record  of  the  year, 
winning  seven  out  of  sixteen  starts,  finishing 
second  three  times  and  third  once.  The  Buick 
was  represented  in  twenty  events,  winning  two 
firsts,  two  seconds,  and  three  thirds;  and  the 
Fiat  in  eleven  events,  winning  two  firsts,  two  sec- 
onds, and  one  third.  The  Mercer  in  five 
starts  captured  one  first,  two  seconds,  and  two 
thirds.  

AUTOSEBOTHERAPY.       This   variety  of 
serum  therapeutics  found  increasing  favor  dur- 
ing 1913.     The  method  consists  of  withdrawing 
and    reinjecting   immediately    serum    or    serous 
exudates    from    the    patient's    own    body.    Its 
greatest  usefulness  is  in  the  treatment  of  con- 
ditions   attended    with    collections    of    fiuid,  in 
the  chest  and  abdominal  cavities.    The  simplic- 
ity of  technique  commends   it  in  these  condi- 
tions as  well  as  its  efficiency,  according  to  clin- 
icians    who     have    had    experience    with    the 
method.     A  paracentesis  needle  attached  to  a 
graduated  glass  syringe  is  thrust  into  the  cav- 
ity containing  an  exudate,  enough  serum  is  as- 
pirated to  show  its  character    (whether    puru-    i 
lent  or  serous),  the  needle  is  withdrawn  nearly    ' 
to  the  surface  and  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of    | 
the  fluid  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues.    | 
The   skin   is   sterilized  with   tincture  of   iodine 
and  the  syringe  sterilized  by  boiling.    As  a  rule    I 
favorable    results    appear    promptly    with   the    | 
rapid   absorption  of  the  pathologic  fluid,  with- 
out further  tapping.     A  variation  of  this  tech-    > 
nique  is  to  raise  a  blister,  withdraw  the  aeruia    | 
so  produced,  and  inject  it  into  the  subcutaneous 
tissues.  Not  only  pleurisy  and  abdominal  dropsy 
are  thus  treated,  but  effusions  such  as  hydro-    j 
cele  or  those  caused  by  mechanical  injury,  re-    | 
spend  equally  well.  i 

Spiethoff    used    autoserotherapy    in    a   large    I 
nimiber  of  cases  with  chronic  akin  disease,  and    j 
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found  that  pruritus,  psoriasis,  and  other  chronic  with  literature  and  the  art  of  living.  These 
affections  were  favorably  influenced  in  so  far  were  immensely  popular.  Among  them  may 
as  the  reaction  thereby  induced  seemed  to  sup-  be  noted  the  Hundred  Best  Books;  Pleasure9 
ply  the  impetus  needed  to  start  the  disease  on  of  Life  (Parts  I.  and  II.) ;  The  Use  of  Life, 
the  road  to  a  cure.  Spiethoff  obtained  his  serum  and  The  Beauties  of  Nature.  Over  170,000 
from  a  vein  and  reinjected  it  into  a  vein.  Lewin  copies  of  The  Use  of  Life  were  sold,  and  of 
employed  autoserotherapy  in  two  cases  of  can-  The  Pleasures  of  Life — the  two  parts  together 
cer,  one  of  which  had  abdominal  ascites.  He  — nearly  500,000  copies  were  sold.  In  among^ 
injected  10  c.c.  of  the  ascitic  fluid  after  tap-  other  works,  and  in  addition  to  the  books  al- 
ping.  In  the  other  case  an  autolysate  of  can-  ready  mentioned,  he  published  Flowers,  Fruits 
cer  cells  was  injected.  and  Leaves;  Origin  and  Metamorphoses  of  In- 

AVEBUBT,  John  Lubbock,  First  Baron,  sects  (1874);  Ants,  Bees  and  Wasps  (1882); 
An  English  scientist  ^nd  writer,  died  May  27,  On  the  Senses,  Instincts  and  Intelligence  of 
1913.  He  was  born  in  London  on  April  30,  Animals;  Chapters  on  Popular  Natural  His- 
1834,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Wil-  tory;  Prehistoric  Times  (1869);  The  Origin 
Ham  Lubbock.  A  considerable  part  of  his  edu-  of  Civilisation  and  the  Primitive  Condition  of 
cation  was  received  at  home,  out  he  went  to  Man;  The  Scenery  of  Switzerland;  The  Seen- 
Eton,  and  thence  directly  into  his  father'a  cry  of  England  (1002);  Coins  and  Currency 
bank.  He  early  began  to  distinguish  himself  in  (1902);  Essays  and  Addresses  (1903);  Free 
various  fields,  and  displayed  a  remarkable  tal-  Trade  ( 1904 ) ;  Marriage,  Totemism,  and  Re- 
ent  for  business,  politics,  science,  and  letters,  ligion  (1911);  and  over  100  scientific  mem- 
In  1865,  when  he  was  31  years  of  age,  he  sue-  oirs  in  transactions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
ceeded  to  the  baronetcy  on  the  death  of  his  AVIATION.  See  Aeronautics,  Mhjtabt 
father.  In  1870  he  entered  on  his  long  parlia-  Pbogbess,  Nayai.  Pbogbess,  and  Army  and 
mentary  career,  devoting  himself  to  the  work  of  Navy  under  various  countries. 
Parliament  with  assiduity.  He  interested  him-  BACON,  John  Mosbt.  An  American  soldier,, 
self  in  social  and  educational  movements,  and  died  March  20,  1913.  He  was  born  in  Ken- 
in  addition  found  time  to  keep  up  his  entomo-  tucky  in  1844.  In  1862  he  enlisted  as  second 
logical  and  other  scientific  studies.  In  1872  he  lieutenant  in  the  Eleventh  Kentucky  Cavalry, 
was  appointed  vice-chancellor  of  London  Uni-  but  a  few  months  later  joined  the  Fourth 
versity,  and  this  position  he  held  until  1880,  Kentucky  Cavalry.  He  fought  throughout  the 
having  become  a  member  of  Parliament  for  the  Civil  War,  rising  to  the  rank  of  major,  and 
university  at  the  ^neral  election  in  that  year,  was  honorably  mustered  out  of  service  in  1865. 
He  continued  to  sit  in  Parliament  for  London  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  cap- 
University  for  twenty  years.  He  was  unable  to  tain  in  the  Ninth  Cavalry.  He  studied  at  the 
follow  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  events  of  1885-86,  Artillery  School,  graduating  In  1872.  In 
which  broke  up  the  Liberal  party,  and  he  joined  1884  he  was  appointed  major  in  the  Seventh 
the  Liberal  Unionist  group.  Among  the  im-  Cavalry;  in  1897,  colonel  in  the  Eighth  Cav- 
portant  measures  for  which  his  efforts  were  airy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
largely  responsible  were  the  formation  of  the  ican  War  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general  of 
early  closing  association  and  the  passage  volunteers.  He  received  the  brevet  rank  of 
through  Parliament  of  the  shop  hours  regula-  major  in  1867  for  volunteering  at  the  siege  of 
tion  bill.  This  bill  limited  the  hours  of  young  Resaca,  Ga.  He  saw  service  against  the  In- 
persons  under  eighteen.  In  1889  he  introduced  dians  on  the  Rio  Pesos  in  1867,  and  served  in 
a  bill  for  the  compulsory  closing  of  shops  other  Indian  campaigns.  From  1871-84  he 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  at  eight  o'clock  was  aid  to  General  Sherman.  In  1899  he  was* 
on  the  first  three  nights  of  the  week.  This  was  honorablv  discharged  from  the  volunteer  serv* 
defeated  by  a  large  majority.  In  1899  he  was  ice.  In  the  same  year  he  was  retired  at  his  own 
able  to  carry  through  Parliament  a  bill  pro-  .request  after  thirty  years'  service, 
viding  for  seats  for  employes  in  shops.  In  BAHAHAS.  A  British  West  Indian  colony, 
1904,  largely  throueh  his  efforts,  the  shop  hours  made  up  of  about  twenty  inhabited  islands  and 
act  was  passed.  This  empowered  local  author i-  numerous  islets  and  rocks,  whose  area  totals 
ties  to  make  closing  orders  on  the  representa-  4403%  sq.  miles  with  a  population  of  55,944. 
tion  of  a  two-thirds  majority  of  traders.  In  The  principal  islands  are  New  Providence 
1900  his  work  in  Parliament  came  to  an  end  as  (with  13,554  inhabitants  and  containing  the 
the  result  of  his  being  raised  to  the  peerage,  capital,  Nassau),  Abaco,  Harbour  Island,. 
In  addition  to  his  parliamentary  duties  and  his  Eleuthera,  Inagua,  Cat  Island,  Ragged  Island, 
interests  in  scientific  pursuits,  he  remained  at  Rum  Cay,  Exuma,  Long  Island,  Long  Cay, 
the  head  of  the  great  oanking  firm  of  Robarts,  etc.  The  colony  is  a  popular  winter  resort  for 
Lubbock  ft  Co.  He  also  devoted  much  attention  North  American  tourists,  and  its  trade  rela- 
to  municipal  work.  In  1889-90  he  was  vice-  tions  are  mainly  with  the  United  States, 
chairman  of  the  London  County  Council  and  was  Free  primary  education  is  provided  by  the 
diairman  of  that  body  in  1890-92.  The  range  government  schools.  The  soil  is  especially 
of  his  interests  and  his  faculty  of  presenting  suitable  for  sugar-cane  and  cotton,  but  these 
scientific  facts  in  an  interesting  manner  won  industries  have  declined.  Over  20,000  acres 
for  him  a  higher  place  in  the  estimation  of  his  are  devoted  to  the  sisal  plant  (export  in 
fellow-citizens  than  was  attained  by  many  men  1911,  6,672,780  lbs.,  valued  at  £44,855).  Im- 
of  greater  powers  of  mind.  In  industry  and  ports  and  exports  for  the  calendar  year  1911 
capacity  for  giving  attention  to  a  variety  of  were  valued  at  £311,095  and  £209,251  respect- 
interests  simultaneously  he  has  not  often  been  ively,  compared  with  £239,014  and  £188,286  in 
equaled.  He  was  an  anthropologist,  an  eth-  1910.  Revenue  and  expenditure  (1911-12), 
nologist,  and  a  botanist.  He  was  also  a  great  £85.592  and  £82,676  (£84,386  and  £85,315  in 
student  of  geology,  and  notable  as  a  man  of  1910-11.)  The  customs  revenue  in  1911-12,. 
letters.  His  published  works  which  had  the  £71,563.  Tonnage  entered,  1,739,967  (149,^ 
largest    circulation    were    those    which    dealt  415    British).     Total    public   debt   March     Z7 
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1012,  £61,568.     G«  B.  Haddon-Sxnith  was  goT-  and  of  the  Boyal  Zoological  Society  of  Ireland, 
ernor  in  1913.  Hia  publiahed  writings  include  A   Treatise    of 

BAKEB^  James  Heatoic.  An  American  Spherical  Astronomy;  The  Story  of  the  Heavens, 
soldier,  editor,  and  writer,  died  May  26,  1013.  (1885);  Star  Land  (1880);  In  Star  Realms; 
He  was  bom  in  Monroe,  Ohio,  in  1829,  and  In  the  High  Heavens;  Time  and  Tide  (1889); 
graduated  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  The  Cause  of  the  Ice  Age;  Atlas  of  Astron- 
1852.  In  1856  he  was  elected  secretary  of  omy  (1802);  The  Story  of  the  Sun  (1893); 
State  of  Ohio,  serving  two  years.  In  1857,  Great  Astronomers  (1806);  The  Earth*s  Begin- 
having  moved  to  Minnesota,  he  was  elected  ning;  And  Popular  Chiide  to  the  Heavens  {1905). 
secretary  of  State  of  that  State,  and  was  re-  He  also  wrote  many  memoirs  on  mathematiciJ, 
elected  in  1861.  He  resigned  the  office  to  en-  astronomical,  and  physical  subjects, 
ter    the    amy.     In    1862-63    he   served    under       BALLOONS.     See  ABBONAurica. 

General    Sibley    in   the    Indian    War    and    was       T,*TT^m      rr,«-     o a        -n., 

placed   in  command  of  the  post  at  St  LouU  r,  FALLOT,     The     Shobt.       See     Elbotc«al 

under  General  Schofield.     In  1865  he  was  bre-  ^*^™1^^,^^_      «        _ 

veted  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  for  faith-       BALNEOLOGY.     See    Htdbothebaft,    ani 

ful  and  meritorious  services.    In  the  same  year  Sabatoga  Sfbings. 

he  was  mustered  out  of  service.    From  1871-75      BALTIMOBE.    Sea  Mabylakd,  PolitieB  and 

he   was    United    States    commissioner    of    pen-  Oovemment, 

Bions   under   President   Grant;     from     1875-70,       BANANA     FOOD     PBODUCTION.       Ses 

surveyor-general    of   Minnesota;    from    1881-86,  Hobticulthke. 

SUte  railroad  commissioner.     In  1870  he  pur-       ^ .  ™.     tZ  „ .  ^^,^«      „ 

chased    the     Union     and     Record,     Republican  ^BANK     CT&ABINGS.    See     Banks     aki 

newspapers,    and   combined    the    two,    forming  Banking,  and  Financial  Review. 

the  Mankato  Free  Press,  which  he  edited  and       BANXEBS'     ABSOCLATION,      Amebicab. 

published  for  several  years.    Of  the  history  of  See  Banks  and  Banking. 

Minnesota  and  the  region   of  the  Great  Lakes       BANKING     BEFOBH.     See     Banks     AKl 

he    wrote   extensively.     His   chief   work,   pub-  Banking,  and  Cubbency  Revoem. 

fished  in  1008,  was  The  Ltves  of  the  Govern-       ,».«-,i«       vt  «         « 

ors  of  Minnesota.  -p  ^^^'  A^™''^'  i>  ®^      ^^"^      ^ 

^l-r-n^TT^     AT     a     o     .-  -D .—    IT-     Banking,  and  National  Banks. 

BALPOUB,  A.  J.    See  Gbeat  Bbttain,  ff«.      bj^jj^^   j^tate.    See  State  Banks. 

THE  BAiKAN  FB0PLE8.  Conditions  will   be   found   under   the   following 

BALKAN    STATES,    The.    See    Albania;  articles:     National    Banks,     State     Banks, 

Bulgabia;    Gbeece;    Montenegbo;    Ruilania;  Savings  Banks,  Postal  Savings  Banks,  Loan 

Sebvia;   and  Ttjbket.  and  Tbust  Companies,  Agbicultubal  Cbedit, 

BALKAN  WAB.    See  Tubket  aitd  the  Bal-  Cubbenct  Refobm,   Cleabing  House  and  Fi- 

KAN    PbOFLES,  NANCIAL    REVIEW. 

BALL,  Sib  Robebt  Stawell.  A  British  as-  rr^f^I^^  Statistics.  There  were  in  ths 
tronomer,  died  November  26,  1013.  He  was  ^J''^^  States  on  June  4,  according  to  the  report 
born  in  Dublin  in  1840,  and  was  educated  at  o^J^^.  iPTP^'^l^?. ,  °L  ?^  ^^"^",^^'0  ^*^^ 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  from  which  he  grad-  national  banks;  14,011  State  banks;  1078  sav- 
uated  as  university  student  in  mathematics  ;°g»  ^a^k^l  ^^^^  reporting  pnvate  banks;  1515 
in  1861.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  astrono-  *oan  and  trust  companies.  The  aggregate  rt- 
mer  to  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  and  spent  two  years  "purees  of  these  25,003  banks  were  $25,712,163,- 
in  charge  of  the  latter's  observatory.  Two  000.  This  was  an  increase  over  1000  of  22  per 
years  later  he  received  the  appointment  of  cent.  The  total  loans  and  discounts  were  $14,- 
professor  of  applied  mathematics  and  mech-  626,700,000;  bonds,  stocks,  and  other  securities 
anism  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ire-  ^eld  amounted  to  $5,407,200,000;  specie  on  hand 
land,  and  then  professor  of  mathematics  at  totaled  $1,113,300,000.  In  1003  there  were  only 
Trinity  College,  a  chair  which  he  occupied  for  13,684  banks  with  agpe^ate  resources  of  only 
seven  years.  In  1873  he  became  a  fellow  of  $7,738,000,000.  The  individual  deposits  in- 
the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the  following  year  creased  from  $0,553,600,000  in  1003  to  $12,784,- 
was  made  professor  of  astronomy  in  Trinity  500,000  in  1008,  and  to  $17,475,700,000  in  1013. 
College,  Dublin,  and  royal  astronomer  of  Ire-  Of  these  deposits  one-third  were  held  by  nation- 
land.  He  held  the  latter  post  until  1802,  al  banks  and  two-thirds  by  all  others.  Of  tht 
when  he  was  appointed  Lowndean  professor  of  loans  and  discounts  42  per  cent,  were  credited 
astronomy  and  geometry  at  Cambridge  Uni-  to  national  banks,  nearly  20  per  cent,  to  Statt 
versity,  together  with  the  position  of  director  banks,  14  per  cent,  to  mutual  savings  banks, 
of  the  Cambridge  Observatory.  In  1001  and  6  per  cent,  to  stock  savings  banks,  and  nearly 
1002  and  again  in  1007  he  visited  the  United  20  per  cent,  to  loan  and  trust  companies.  The 
States,  where  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures,  great  predominance  of  the  national  banking  sys- 
On  his  second  visit  he  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  tern  among  American  banking  institutions  if 
peace  movement.  He  also  complimented  Amer-  shown  by  the  following  percentage  distribute  of 
ican  scientists  and  said  that  the  greatest  astro-  total  resources:  National,  42.0;  State,  16.2; 
romical  discoveries  were  being  made  by  Amer-  mutual  savings,  15.0;  stock  savings,  4.3;  pri- 
ican  astronomers  at  the  Harvard,  Yerkes,  and  vate,  0.7,  and  loan  and  trust  companies,  10  0. 
Lick  observatories.  In  1886  he  was  knighted  Banking  and  Cubbenct  Law.  Of  equal  im- 
by  Queen  Victoria,  and  he  received  the  degree  portance  with  the  tariff  revision  was  the  re- 
of  LL.D.  from  Trinity  College.  At  various  vision  of  banking  and  currency  laws  by  the 
times  he  was  president  of  the  Royal  Astronomi-  Owen-Glass  bill  passed  in  December.  Even 
cal   Society,   of  the  Mathematical   Association,  while  the  tariff  was  before  Congress,  committees 
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flf  the  House  and  Senate  were  busily  engaged  Glass  bill  the  points  receiving  general  approval  • 
fai  drafting  bills,  and  the  House  bill  was  passed  among  Democratic  members  of  Congress, 
in  September.  Legislation  was  universally  rec-  This  bill  when  finally  enacted,  December  22 
ognized  as  urgent.  The  Aldrich-Vreeland  act  and  23,  received  a  vote  of  298  to  60  in  the  House 
of  1908,  whereby  about  a  half  billion  dollars  of  and  43  to  25  in  the  Senate.  It  was  finally 
emergency  currency  had  been  prepared,  would  passed  as  a  party  measure,  but  support  was 
have  expired  by  limitation  June  30,  1914.  That  drawn  from  all  parties.  In  the  House  the 
act  was  paased  as  a  temporary  measure  only,  affirmative  included  249  Democrats,  35  Republi- 
owing  to  the  great  diversity  and  immaturity  of  cans,  13  Progressives,  and  1  Independent.  The 
opinion  regarding  most  desirable  plans  for  per-  negative  included  57  Republicans,  1  Progressive, 
manent  reorganization  of  the  banking  system,  and  2  Democrats.  In  the  Senate  approval  was 
The  wide  spread  discussion  of  the  "iJdrich  given  30  Democrats,  3  Republicans,  and  1  Pro- 
Plan"  and  of  numerous  jmodificationfl  of  it  gressive.  The  Republicans  were  Weeks  of  Mass- 
had,  however,  put  the  coimtry  through  a  process  achusetts,  Norris  of  Nebraska,  and  Jones  of 
of  education.  This  made  possible  ready  agree-  Washington.  The  Progressive  was  Poindexter  of 
ment  upon  certain  geperal  and  fundamental  Washington.  Passage  was  facilitated  by  the  re- 
principles,  moval  in  conference  of  a  provision  for  the  guar- 

After  signing  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  early  anty  of  bank  deposits.  It  was  understood  that  a 
m  October,  President  Wilson  declared  that  "only  bill  to  provide  such  guaranty  would  be  taken  up 
half  the  journey^'  had  been  accomplished;  that  later  for  separate  consideration.  After  siging  the 
the  country,  having  been  freed  from  a  condition  bill  on  December  23,  President  Wilson  wrote  to 
making  monopoly  easy  and  even  natural,  it  must  Senator  Owen  and  Representative  Glass  letters  of 
next  bo  freed  from  the  financial  power  which  congratulation  in  which  he  declared  this  the  first 
creates  monopoly.  He  greatly  desired  that  a  great  constructive  measure  designed  to  show  that 
currency  bill  be  passed  before  the  close  of  the  the  Democrats  know  how  to  serve  their  country, 
ipecial  session.  This  was  not  accomplished.  The  bill  was  widely  approved  by  bankers  and 
though  considering  its  great  importance,  passage  hundreds  of  banks  wrote  or  telegraphed  their 
of  the  banking  bill  through  Congress  was  re-  desire  to  enter  the  new  system, 
markably  rapid.  While  the  new  law  went  into  effect  immedi- 

The  bankers  of  the  country  as  represented  by  ately  upon  its  approval  some  time  was  necessary 
a  peat  conference  at  Chicago  in  September,  to  put  it  fully  into  operation.  An  organization 
▼hile  approving  many  features  of  the  House  committee,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
hill,  desired  to  make  numerous  modifications  in  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
it  This  same  attitude  was  refiected  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  had  first  to  pro- 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bankers'  mulgate  a  plan  of  procedure.  It  was  expected 
Anociation  in  Boston  in  October.  The  bankers  that  all  preliminary  steps  would  require  some 
greatly  desired  one  Federal  reserve  bank  instead  months ;  meanwhile  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  act, 
of  eis^ht  or  twelve,  they  strongly  urged  that  the  extended  by  the  new  law  to  June  30,  1916,  would 
membership  of  the  Federal  reserve  board  in-  be  available  in  case  of  emergency.  The  Owen- 
elude  at  least  three  chosen  by  the  banks,  oil  Glass  law  allowed  national  banks  sixty  days 
lecount  of  the  dangers  of  political  control;  they  in  which  to  make  application  for  membership 
preferred  that  the  entrance  of  a  national  bank  in  the  new  system;  and  allowed  a  lapse  of  one 
into  the  system  be  voluntary  instead  of  com-  year  before  the  government  should  compel  the 
pulsory;  and  they  strongly  objected  to  making  dissolution  of  any  national  bank  failing  to  join, 
the  note  issues  obligations  of  the  United  States,  The  organization  conunittee  planned  to  hold 
instead  of  obligations  of  the  reserve  banks  alone,  hearings  in  a  number  of  cities  from  Boston  to 
While  the  bill  as  finally  enacted  included  none  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
of  these  suggestions,  numerous  minor  changes  the  most  suitable  places  in  which  to  locate  the 
fnggested  by  the  bankers  were  included.  Mr.  reserve  banks.  These  hearings  were  to  begin 
Frank  A.  Yanderlip,  president  of  the  National  at  New  York,  January  6,  1914. 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  drew  up  a  measure  Organization.  The  central  body  in  the  new 
which  he  endeavored  to  have  substituted  for  the  systc^  is  the  Federal  reserve  board  at  Wash- 
House  bill.  This  called  out  acrimonious  attacks  ington.  This  will  consitst  of  the  Secretary  of 
by  Democratic  leaders.  These  leaders  themselves  of  the  Treasury,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
were  much  divided  on  the  question  of  the  degree  rency,  and  five  others  appointed  by  the  President 
of  centralization.  Thus  the  Senate  committee  with  the  aproval  of  the  Senate.  After  the  first 
was  in  October  evenly  divided  on  the  question  appointments,  which  will  be  for  terms  of  two 
of  a  central  bank.  Opposition,  however,  to  a  to  ten  years,  all  will  be  for  ten  years.  They 
clear-cut  central  bank  was  too  strong  to  permit  will  receive  salaries  of  $12,000  per  year.  At 
its  creation.  Regarding  the  plftn  finally  adop-  least  two  of  them  must  be  experienced  in  bank- 
ted,  however,  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  declared  that  ing  and  finance,  but  none  of  them  may  own 
it  contained  ''the  repudiation  of  the  central  bank  stock  in  a  member  bank  or  have  banking 
idea  in  form  and  tne  acceptance  of  it  in  fact."  affiliations   while   in   office.      One    of    the    five 

In  November  there  were  three  bills  before  appointed  will  be  designated  by  the  President  as 
Confp-ess — the  House  bill,  the  bill  of  Chairman  governor  and  another  as  vice-governor  of  the 
Owen  and  five  other  Democrats  of  the  Senate  board.  This  board  will  excercise  general  con- 
finarce  committee,  and  bill  of  i^ye  Republican  trol  over  the  system  and  must  make  an  annual 
members  of  that  committee  and  the  Democratic  report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  It  will 
Senator  Hitchcock.  The  Hitchcock  measure  was  examine  the  reserve  banks ;  supervise  the  issue 
finally  rejected  in  December,  by  a  narrow  mar-  and  retirement  of  notes;  in  emergencies  suspend 
(pn.  By  serious  attention,  strenuous  labor,  and  for  thirty  days  and  thereafter  for  further 
honest  desire  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  fifteen-day  periods  the  regulations  regarding 
•ountry  Senator  Owen  and  Representative  Glass,  reserves;  and  permit,  or  on  the  vote  of  five  ^ 
respectively  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  members  require,  reserve  banks  to  rediscount  f[g 
•ommittees,  succeeded  in  embodying  in  the  Owen-  other  reserve  banks'  paper  at  rates  fixed  by  it;     ) 
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fix  the  number  and  location  of  reserve  apd  cen-  by  the  Federal  board  as  chairman  and  Federal 
tral  reserve  cities;  remove  or  suspend  officers  reserve  agent  for  the  reserve  bank,  and  another 
and  directors  of  reserve  banks;  and  otherwise  as  deputy  chairman  and  agent  Both  these 
supervise  the  system.  It  has  no  power  over  the  must  be  experienced  in  banking  affairs.  By  the 
ordinary  business  of  individual  banks.  The  manner  of  selecting  these  directors  the  member 
bankers  of  the  country  made  a  strong  fight  for  banks  will  have  control  of  the  reserve  banks 
control  of  the  Federal  reserve  board  on  the  and  thus  of  the  practical  and  technical  banking 
ground  that  the  system  should  be  kept  out  of  operations  of  the  entire  system.  Their  capital 
politics.  But  the  Democratic  leaders  contended  in  $100  shares  will  be  owned  by  member  banka* 
that    this    board    was    mainly    supervisory    in  as  above  noted. 

function  and  should  not  be  controlled  by  banks       These  banks  may  receive  irom  member  banks 

supervised.  and  from  the  United  States  deposits  of  lawful 

As   an   intermediary  between  the  Federal  re-  money,    national   bank    notes.   Federal    reserve 

serve  board  and  the  individual  banks  there  is  notes  and  checks  and  drafts  upon  solvent  mem- 

created   an   advisory  council   composed   of  one  ber  banks  payable  on  damand.    They  may   do 

representative    from    each    reserve    district.    It  banking  business  with  member  banks  only,  unless 

will   meet   in   Washington   to   advise  with  the  authorized  by  the  Federal  reserve  board  to  redis- 

Federal   board   concerning  business   conditions,   count  paper  for  one  another.    But  they  may  buy 

discount   rates,   note   issues,   and   reserve   con-  or  sell  in  the  open  market  at  home  or  abroad  ca- 

ditions.  ble  transfers  and  bankers'  acceptances  of  certain 

There   will   be   selected   by   the  orj^nization  kinds  without  the  endorsement  of  member  banks. 

committee   from   eight  to   twelve  cities  where  Moreover  they  may  deal  in  gold  coin  and  bullion 

regional  ( Federal )  reserve  banks  will  be  located,   at  home  or   abroad   and  make   loans  thereon ; 

The  entire  country  will  be  divided  geographicallv  they  may  buv  and  sell  govermnent  bonds  and 

with  these  cities  as  the  centres  of  districts.    AU  notes,  and  bills  and  revenue  bonds  and  warrants 

the  national  banks  in  a  district  must  join  the  of  civil  divisions  of  the  United  States,  including 

new  system;  State  banks  whose  capital  and  re-  irrigation,  drainage,  and  reclamation  districts. 

serves   meet  the  requirements  of  the   national  The  regional  bank  may  rediscount,  that  is  buy 

banking  act  may  upon  vote  of  61  per  cent,  of  at  a  discount,  the  "prime  commercial  paper"  of 

their  capital  stock  become  national  banks  and  any  member  bank,  when  the  latter  wishes  to 

join  the  new  system.    Each  local  bank  becoming  convert  such  assets  into  cash.    The  rediscount- 

a  member  must  subscribe  for  stock  in  the  re-  ing  provisions  of  the  act  are  of  especial  impor- 

gional  bank  of  its  district  to  the  amount  of  6  tance  because  upon  them  depends  very  largely 

per  cent,  of  its  own  capital  and  surplus.    These  the  efficacy  of  the  new  system  to  meet  the  vanr- 

subscriptions  will  make  up  the  entire  capital  of  ing  needs  of  trade.    "Any   Federal    (regional) 

the  regional  banks,  which  will  thus  so  increase  reserve  bank  may  discount  notes,   drafts,  and 

or  decrease  as  to  always  equal  6  per  cent,  of  the  bills  of  exchange  arising  out  of  actual  commer- 

combined  capital  and  surplus  of  member  banks;   cial   transactions,''   that   is    "issued   or   drawn 

except  that,  in  case  enough  banks  do  not  join  for  agricultural,  industrial  or  commercial  pur- 

to  make  the  capital  stock  of  a  regional  bank  poses."    The  Federal  reserve  board   has   power 

equal   to  $4,000,000,  the  public  may  purchase  to  determine  the  character     of  the  paper  thus 

such  stock  in  amounts  limited  to  $26,000  for  eligible  for  discount,  but  no  paper  "issued  or 

one  person.    But  stock  purchased  by  the  public  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  or  trading  in 

must  be  voted  by  a  government  representative  stocks,    bonds   or   other    investment    securities, 

on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  regional  bank,  except  bonds  and  notes  of  the  government  of 

Subscriptions   must   be   paid   in    gold    or    gold  the  United  States"  shall  be  eligible.    All  paper 

certificates.    Member  banks  are  required  to  pay  eligible  for  discount  at  a  regional  bank  must 

on  call  for  one-sixth  of  their  subscription,  one-  mature  within  ninety  days  from  time  of  dis- 

sixth  in  three  months,  one-sixth  in  six  months  count;  except  that  paper  drawn  or  issued  for 

thereafter;   and  the  other  half  may  be  called  agricultural  purposes  or  based  on  livestock  and 

for  by  the  Federal  reserve  board  when  needed,  maturing  within  six  months  may  be  discounted 

This  stock  in  non-taxable  and  will  bring  6  per   to  an   amount  to  be  determined  later  by   the 

cent,  cumulative  dividends.     Profits  over    and   Federal   reserve   board.    In   the   paper  eligible 

above  this  will  be  divided  between  the  creation  are   includcMi   acceptances   based   on   import  or 

of  a  surplus  fund  for  the  regional  banks  and  export  trade  and  maturing  within  ninety  days, 

the  payment  of  a  franchise  tax  to  the  govern-  and  drafts  growing  out  of  them  and  running  not 

ment.    Until    a    reserve    bank's    surplus    fund  longer  than  six  months  from  sight    The  reserve 

equals  40  per  cent,  of  its  paid-in  capital,  one-  banks  may  establish  rates  of  discount  subject 

half  of  the  annual  excess  profits  will  go  to  the  to   review  by   the  Federal  reserve  board;  they 

surplus;   thereafter  all  will  go  to  the  govern-  may  maintain  accounts  for  exchange  purposes 

ment.    What  the  government  thus  receives  may  with    one    another;    and    they    may    establish 

be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  agencies  in  foreign  countries. 

Treasury  to   increase   the   gold  reserve  behind       Reserves.     The     total     reserve     required     of 

greenbacks  or  reuuce  the  bonded  debt.    No  mem-  banks  in  the  central  reserve  cities,  New  York, 

ber  of  Congress  may  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  is  18  per  cent,  of  demand 

board,  a  director  of  a  reserve  bank,  or  an  officer  deposits  and  6  per  cent,  of  time  deposits.     Six 

or   director   of   a   member   bank.  of  the  18  per  cent,  must  be  kept  in  the  banks' 

Federal    Reserve    Banks.     Each    of    the    re-    own  vaults,  7  per  cent,  in  the  regional  reserve 

serve  banks  will  be  controlled  by  a  board  of  banks,  and  the  remaining  6  per  cent,  in  either 

nine  directors,  of  whom  three  shall  be  chosen  by  of  these  two  places.    For  banks  in  other  reserve 

the  member  banks;  three  by  electors,  chosen  by  cities  16  per  cent,  of  demand  and  6  per  cent 

the  same  banks,  and  representative  of  the  com-  of  time  deposits  are  required  as  reserve.  During 

mercial,  industrial,  and  apicultural  interests  of  the  first  two  years  6  per  cent,  must  be  kept  in 

the   district;    and  three  by  the  Federal  reserve  the  banks'  vaults,  and  afterwards  only  6  per 

board.    One  of  these  latter  will  be  designated  cent;    3    per    cent    must    be     kept     in     the 
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Tegional  reserve  bank  during  the  first  year  an  oyerexpansion  of  currency.  In  times  of  panio 
and  thereafter  1  per  cent,  additional  each  six  the  Federal  reserve  board  may,  however,  sus- 
months  until  6  per  cent,  is  there  held.  That  pend  these  requirements  in  order  to  afford 
portion  of  the  16  per  cent,  reserve  Tinfjhur  quick  and  temporary  relief.  One  reserve  bank 
provided  for  may  be  kept  foi^thser^Cars  in  may  not  pay  out  the  notes  of  another,  except 
other  bflAaks,  in  its  own  vaults,  or  in  the  under  penalty  of  a  10  per  cent.  tax.  This  provi- 
regional  banks;  but  after  that  time  this  portion  sion  is  designed  to  hasten  the  speedy  retirement 
must  be  kept  in  one  of  the  latter  two  places,  of  notes  as  soon  as  they  have  served  their  purpose. 
For  country  banks  a  total  reserve  of  12  per  In  this  manner  the  volume  of  notes  is  expected 
«ent.  of  demand  deposits,  and  5  per  cent,  of  time  to  rise  and  fall  automatically  with  the  rise  and 
deposits  is  required.  Of  the  12  per  cent.,  5  must  fall  of  business  needs.  In  emergency  the  Fed- 
be  kept  in  the  bank's  own  vaults  for  two  years,  eral  reserve  board  may  suspend  this  regulation 
and  4  afterwards.  For  the  first  year  2  per  in  order  to  prevent  money  strin^ncy. 
cent.  must  be  in  the  regional  bank,  but  increasing  The  reserve  banks  must  maintain  with  the 
1  per  cent,  every  six  months  thereafter  until  United  States  Treasury  a  redexnption  fund  in 
5  per  cent,  is  kept  there.  The  unallotted  portion  gold  deemed  by  the  Secretary  suincient  for  note 
of  the  total  of  15  per  cent,  must  be  kept  for  three  redemption.  From  this  the  Treasury  will  redeem 
years  in  reserve  city  banks;  thereafter  it  must  notes  presented  to  it  and  return  them  to  the 
be  kept  either  in  the  bank's  own  vaults  or  in  issuingbank,  as  under  the  national  bank  sys- 
the  regional  bank.  tern.    The  bank  will  then  reimburse  the  redemp- 

Thus  the  regional  banks  would  shortly  hold  tion  fund.  A  bank's  deposit  in  this  fund  may  be 
minimum  reserves  equal  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  counted  as  a  part  of  its  40  per  cent,  required 
•deposits  of  central  reserve  city  banks,  6  per  reserve  against  its  outstanding  circulation. 
<;ent.  of  those  reserve  city  banks,  and  5  per  cent.  Because  of  this  fund  the  Treasury  is  pledged  to 
of  those  country  banks;  and  they  might,  after  redeem  in  gold  on  demand  all  notes  actually 
three  years,  have  in  addition  reserves  of  5  per  presented  to  it.  It  was  on  account  of  this 
cent,  of  the  deposits  of  the  first  group,  4  per  pledge  that  opponents  of  the  new  law  charged 
cent,  of  those  of  the  second,  and  3  per  cent,  of  that  it  was  tainted  with  fiat  money  folly;  but 
those  of  the  third.  These  enormous  funds  plus  redemption  by  the  Treasury  is  merely  ind- 
govemment  deposits  will '  constitute  the  reser-  dental  to  final  redemption  by  the  issuing  bank, 
voirs  from  which  the  legitimate  financial  needs  In  the  last  days  of  debate  on  the  bill  various 
of  the  country  will  be  met  in  times  of  monetary  attacks,  notably  one  by  Senator  Elihu  Root, 
stress.  were  made  on  it  on  the  ground  of  dangerous 

Vote  l88ue.  Probably  the  most  debated  inflation.  Mr.  Glass  answered  this  by  showing 
features  of  the  new  law  were  those  dealing  with  that  the  notes  wold  have  the  following  security: 
the  manner  of  issuance  of  bank  notes.  The  The  40  per  cent,  gold  reserve;  a  reserve  of  1000 
country  was  generally  agreed  that  the  bond-  per  cent,  of  commercial  paper ;  a  first  lien  on  all 
secured  national  bank  currency  must  give  place  the  resources  of  the  regional  banks;  the  double 
to  a  system  responding  more  readily  to  the  vol-  liability  of  stock  holding  banks;  the  pledge  of 
ume  of  business  needs.  But  there  was  sharp  the  government;  and  the  discretion  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  ofiicers  of  member  banks,  reserve  banks,  and  the 
the   government   should   have   control   of   note  Federal  reserve  board. 

issues  and  responsibility  for  note  redemption.  Retirement  of  National  Batik  Notes.  After 
At  one  extreme  were  those  who  held  that  the  two  years  and  at  any  time  for  twenty  years 
banks  alone  should  control  and  be  responsible  any  member  bank  may  retire  its  circulation  in 
for  the  volume  of  notes  issued;  at  the  other  whole  or  in  part  by  authorizing  the  Treasurer 
were  those  who  would  give  full  power  and  of  the  United  States  to  sell  government  bonds 
responsibility  to  the  government.  The  actual  on  which  such  notes  are  based.  The  Federal 
legislation  was  a  compromise.  The  government  reserve  banks  may  be  required  to  purchase 
will  print  the  notes  in  denominations  of  $6,  $10,  such  bonds  to  a  total  amount  not  exceeding 
$20,  $60,  and  $100.  They  will  be  known  as  $26,000,000  per  year;  and  in  that  case  they 
Federal  reserve  or  treasury  notes,  and  will  have  may  increase  their  own  circulation  by  an  amount 
distinctive  design  and  serial  numbers  for  each  equal  to  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  purchased. 
reserve  bank.  The  notes  are  in  the  first  instance  In  exchange  for  2  per  cent,  bonds  available  for 
to  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  one  of  the  three  note  issue  under  the  national  banking  act  but 
directors  of  each  regional  bank  appointed  by  the  upon  which  no  circulaiton  is  based,  the  Secre- 
Federal  reserve  board.  Such  directors  will  be  tary  of  the  Treasury  may  issue  one-year  gold 
known  as  Federal  reserve  agents.  In  order  notes  for  one-half  their  amount  and  thirly-year 
then  to  secure  the  notes  the  reserve  bank  will  3  per  cent,  gold  bonds  for  the  remaining  half, 
place  some  of  its  rediscount  commercial  paper  Other ^  Proviaiona,  As  an  important  step 
in  the  hands  of  its  reserve  agent  and  receive  in  the  direction  of  improving  agricultural  credit 
notes  of  not  greater  value  in  exchange.  As  an  (q.v.)  the  new  law  authorizes  any  member  bank, 
additional  security  a  bank  must  maintain  for  except  those  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St. 
note  redeniption  a  reserve  of  gold  equal  to  40  Louis,  to  make  loans  on  five-year  farm  mortgages 
per  cent,  ox  the  par  value  of  the  notes  it  issues;  up  to  26  per  cent,  of  their  capital  and  surplus, 
but  in  this  reserve  may  be  included  the  bank's  or  up  to  one-third  of  their  time  deposits,  such 
share  in  the  redemption  fund  noted  below  and  its  mortgages  not  to  exceed  in  amount  one-half  the 
deposits  of  gold  or  lawful  money  with  another  value  of  the  land  mort$?aged.  By  other  sections 
reserve  bank.  Reserve  banks  must  also  main-  any  member  bank  with  a  capital  of  at  least 
tain  in  gold  or  lawful  money,  that  is  gold  or  $1,000,000  or  any  regional  bank  is  authorized 
greenbacks,  a  reserve  of  36  per  cent,  of  its  de*  to  establish  branches  in  foreign  countries.  The 
posits,  in  addition  to  the  reserve  against  notes*  object  is  to  increase  the  facilities  for  American 
It  the  note  reserve  falls  below  40  per  cent,  a  foreign  trade.  j 

tax  is  imposed;  this  is  added  to  the  rediscount       CAifADA.    The  Canadian  banking  law  is  re^[( 
rate  to  member  banks  and  is  designed  to  cheek  ularly  revised  every  ten  years.    It  would  ordl- 
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narily  have  been  revised  in  1910,  but  revision  in  1913  are  the  general  Baptists,  33,600  com- 
was  postponed  to  1913  owing  to  the  failure  of  municants;  the  Primitive  Baptists,  102,3115 
the  Farmers'  Bank.  The  new  law  extended  the  Primitive  Baptists,  colored,  35,076;  United 
charters  of  the  twenty-four  existing  banks  to  Baptists,  13,698.  In  addition  there  are  several 
July  1,  1923.  The  principal  innovations  in  the  bodies,  including  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists,  the 
new  act  were:  (1)  increased  protection  against  Church  of  God,  and  the  Saints  of  ChrisL  The 
malpractices;  (2)  extension  of  the  bank's  Northern  Baptists  have  1,211,426  communicanta^ 
authority  to  make  loans  to  farmers;  and  (3)  with  9715  churches  and  8223  ministers.  The 
increased  power  of  note  issue.  In  order  to  in-  Southern  Baptists  have  2,304,724  communicants, 
sure  greater  safety  the  new  law  provides  addi-  22,795  churches,  and  14,625  ministers.  Among 
tional  safeguards  against  fraudulent  organiza-  the  general  societies  under  the  support  of  the 
tion,  requires  more  detailed  remarks  and  compels  regular  denomination  are  the  American  Baptist 
the  banks  to  submit  to  an  annual  share-holders  Foreign  Mission  Society,  which  has  general 
audit.  This  latter  requirement  was  opposed  by  charge  of  the  foreign  missions;  the  American 
a  member  of  the  banks.  They  argued  that  the  Baptist  Publication  Society,  the  American  Bap- 
present  auditing  system  by  experts  is  effective;  tist  Home  Mission  Society,  which  has  charge  of 
that  the  banks  themselves  are  deeply  interested  the  home  missions,  the  Women's  American  Bap- 
in  maintaining  their  own  soundness;  that  the  tist  Foreign  Mission  Society,  and  the  American 
previous  system  located  all  responsibility  with  Baptist  Education  Society.  Missions  were 
the  bank  directors  instead  of  dividing  it  with  carried  into  nearly  all  fields  in  which  coun> 
the  share  holders.  They  pointed  out  also  that  tries  are  assigned.  There  are  under  the  aus- 
the  banks  incur  heavy  expense  to  insure  thor-  pices  of  the  denomination  98  colleges,  10  theo- 
ough  inspection,  as  illustrated  by  the  Canadian  logical  seminaries,  96  academies,  seminaries^  in- 
Bank  of  Commerce,  the  inspection  of  which,  stitutions,  and  training  schools, 
including  370  branches,  cost  $102,700,  in  For  several  years  a  movement  has  been  under 
1910.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  shown  that  way  to  bring  about  a  union  between  the  Bap- 
there  had  been  a  number  of  failures;  and  that  tists  and  the  Free  Will  Baptists.  For  a  dis- 
tbe  public  had  iio  means  of  judging  a  bank's  cussion  of  this,  see  Baptists,  Free. 
soundness  except  by  returns  made  by  the  bank.  The  Northern  Baptist  convention  and  the 
The  authorization  of  loans  to  farmers  on  their  South  Baptist  convention  are  bodies  which  have 
threshed  grain  in  storage  or  in  transit  upon  general  charge  of  the  different  activities  of  the 
cattle  was  in  obedience  with  the  demand  of  denomination.  Both  bodies  met  in  1913.  The 
middle  and  western  Canada.  It  was  expected,  Northern  Baptists'  convention  met  in  May,  and 
however,  to  be  of  benefit  to  farmers  through-  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Shailer  Mathews, 
out.  The  most  important  feature  of  the  neW  C.  F.  McFarland,  and  others.  A  resolution  was 
law  is  the  creation  of  the  central  loan  reserves,  passed  calling  upon  the  authorities  of  the  Pan- 
Under  the  previous  act  banks  could  issue  notes  ama-Pacific  Exposition  to  keep  it  free  from 
to  the  amount  of  their  unimpaired  paid-up  commercialized  vice.  In  the  meeting  in  1912, 
capital ;  with  the  provision  that  during  the  crop-  a  movement  for  raising  three  million  dollars 
moving  period — September  to  February  inclusive  for  interests  of  the  denomination  was  to  be  on 
— they  might  issue  an  additional  15  per  cent,  foot,  and  reports  of  the  progress  of  this  move- 
of  their  combined  capital  and  surplus.  These  ment  were  heard  at  the  meeting.  The  South- 
features  remain  unchanged,  but  each  bank  may  ern  Baptists'  convention  met  also  in  May.  It 
now  issue  any  amount  of  notes  provided  that  voted  to  abandon  the  international  Sunday 
for  any  surplus  over  and  above  the  amounts  school  series  and  appointed  a  commission  to 
thus  authorized  the  bank  deposit  with  a  board  enter  the  social  service  work.  Among  other 
of  trustees  at  Montreal  gold  or  dominion  notes  to  interesting  events  in  the  history  of  the  denomi- 
the  full  amount  of  the  surplus  notes.  The  bank,  nation  during  the  year  was  the  observance  in 
however,  must  pay  a  tax  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  Brooklyn  of  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Rev* 
15  per  cent,  of  extra  notes  issue  during  the  Adrinon  Judson  in  August.  The  weekly  papers, 
crop-moving  period,  but  there  is  no  tax  upon  the  the  Watchman  and  the  Examiner,  were  con- 
surplus   notes   based   on   gold   or   legal   tender  solidated  during  the  year. 

notes.    This  new  feature  is  expected  to  create      BAPTISTS,   Free.     Since   October,    1911,   a 
a  consiberable  gold  fund  in  Montreal,  which  add  process    of    amalgamation    with    the    Northern 

freater  safety  and  elasticity  to  the  Canadian  Baptists  has  been  going  forward.    This  is  being 
anking  system.  done  on  a  platform  called  the  **  Basis  of  Union,^ 

New  York.  The  Van  Tuyl  commission  was  which  was  formulated  in  1908  by  joint  commit- 
authorized  by  the  New  York  leiirislature  and  tees  representing  the  general  conference  of  Fret 
appointed  by  superintendent  of  banking  to  revise  Baptists  and  the  third  national  missionary  or- 
the  State  banking  laws.  It  met  in  September  ganization  of  the  Baptists — ^the  American  Bap- 
and  chose  Mr.  A  Burton  Hepburn  of  the  Chase  tist  Foreign  Mission  Society,  the  American  Bap- 
National  Bank  and  chairman  of  the  currency  tist  Home  Mission  Society,  and  the  American 
committee  of  the  American  Bankers*  Association  Baptist  Publication  Society.  The  first  step 
as  chairman.  It  was  to  report  by  February  1,  taken  of  an  ofiicial  character  was  the  consolida- 
1914.  tion  of  home  and  foreign  mission  interests.    The 

BAPTISTS.  According  to  statistics  of  the  general  conference  of  Free  Baptists  retains  its 
American  Baptist  Year  Book  for  1913,  the  legal  existence,  and  held  its  35th  session  at 
total  number  of  Baptists  in  the  United  States  Ocean  Park,  Me.,  on  July  15-18,  1913.  It  has, 
was  5,529,573,  and  the  total  number  in  the  however,  transferred  its  missionary  and  gen- 
world  was  6,516,483.  The  Baptists  in  the  eral  denominational  activities  very  largely  to 
United  States  are  divided  loosely  into  two  lar^e  the  three  Baptist  societies  named  above.  In 
bodies  and  several  smaller  ones.  The  two  main  the  different  States,  the  union  of  State  organ!- 
bodies  of  the  resrular  denomination  are  the  zations  has  progressed  more  rapidly  during 
Northern  and  Southern.  The  most  important  1913  than  in  any  previous  year.  In  the  follo^ 
of  the  smaller  bodies  with  their  communicants  ing  States,  union  in  some  -practkal  form  has 
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already  been  aocompliflhed— Rhode  Island,  Ver-  to  unaettled  political  oonditionB  reliable  data 

mont,  New  York,  Wiflconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  on  the  crop  of  1913  are  not  available.    China, 

and  California.    Statistics  which  show  a  falling  which   also   devotes  a  relatively   large   acreage 

off  in  numbers  of  the  Free  Baptists  reallj  indi-  to  the  crop,  does  not  publish  data  regarding  it. 

cate  the  result  of  this  union  with  the  regular  With   the   exception   of  drouth   in   the   United 

Baptists.    Tiie  denomination   in   1913  had  05,«  States    weather     conditions     in     the     different 

440  communicants,  1110  churches,  and  805  min*  countries  were  generally  favorable,  although  in 

isters.     See  also  Baptists,  and  Reugioub  Da-  parts    of    southeastern    Europe    heavy    rainfall 

NOMINATIONS  AND  MOVEMENTS.  during  harvest  reduced  the  quality  of  the  grain 

BAB  ASSOCIATION,  Amkbtcan.  The  by  injuring  its  color, 
annual  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  The  United  States  produced  178,189,000 
in  Montreal  on  August  31,  1013.  The  associa-  bushels  on  7,409,000  acres,  as  compared  with 
tion  had  as  its  guest  Viscount  Haldane,  the  223,824,000  bushels  on  7,530,000  acres  in  1912. 
lord  chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  On  September  The  average  yield  per  acre  in  1013  was 
1,  Chief  Justice  White  delivered  a  speech  of  23.8  bushels  and  in  1012,  29.7  bushela  The  re- 
welcome  to  Lord  Haldane,  to  which  he  replied  duction  in  total  production  as  well  as  the 
in  a  notable  address.  The  association  was  wel-  lower  average  yield  per  acre  were  due  to 
corned  to  Montreal  by  Mr.  Borden,  premier  of  the  severe  drouth  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Canada.  Among  the  important  addresses  made  States,  where  the  crop  is  largely  grown.  In 
were  those  by  F.  B.  Kellogg,  on  the  treaty  mak*  some  sections  the  crop  was  only  one-third  of 
ing  powers  of  the  United  States,  and  by  former  normal.  Of  34  States  reporting  yields,  the 
President  Taft  on  the  selection  and  tenure  of  following,  leading  in  production,  produced  the 
judges.  A  resolution  was  passed  commending  larger  portion  of  this  year's  crop:  Minne- 
President  Wilson's  policy  in  relation  to  Mexico,  sota  34,800,000  bushels,  California  33,150,- 
Mr.  Taft  was  elected  president  of  the  association  000,  North  Dakota  25,500,000,  Wisconsin 
for  1913.  The  association  held  a  joint  session  18,125,000,  South  Dakota  16,765,000,  and  Iowa 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  10,000,000  bushels.  Only  three  States  had  over 
Criminology.  The  secretary  of  the  association  1,000,000  acres  in  barley — ^Minnesota,  1,460,000 
is  George  Whitelock,  and  the  treasurer  F.  £•  acres,  and  California  and  North  Dakota  each  1,- 
Wadhams.  The  membership  in  1913  was  about  275,000  acres.  The  average  yield  per  acre  ranged 
7500.  from  8  bushels  in  Kansas  to  42  bushels  in  Ida- 
BARBADOS.  A  British  colony;  one  of  the  ho.  The  farm  price  December  1,  1913,  was  53.7 
Caribbee  Islands,  with  an  area  of  166  square  cents  per  bushel,  as  compared  with  50^  cents 
miles  and  a  population  (1911)  of  171,892.  on  the  same  date  the  year  before.  On  this 
Bridgetown  is  the  chief  town  and  port>  with  basis  the  production  of  1913  was  valued  at 
(1911)  16,648  inhabitants.  Sugar-cane  is  cul-  $95,731,000  and  the  crop  of  1912,  $112,957,000. 
tivated  on  about  64,000  acres;  the  number  of  The  average  price  for  the  year  1913  was  55 
engar  mills  in  operation  in  1911  was  330,  with  cents  per  bushel  and  the  average  price  for  the 
an  output  for  the  year  of  23,524  hogsheads  of  past  5  years  was  60  cents  per  busheL 
sugar  and  84,887  puncheons  of  molasses  (39,-  'BA!RNARD  COLL£G£.  See  CoLUifBi4 
899  and  77,722  in  1910).    Cotton  export  to  the  University. 

United  Kingdom  in   1911,  740,269  lbs.,  valued  BABNES,   WnxiAic.     An  American  lawyer 

at  £43,182.    There  is  a  railway  (28  miles)  from  and   insurance     specialist,    died    February   23, 

Bridgetown   to   St.   Andrew.    Imports   and   ex*  1013.    He  was  born  at  Pompey,  N.  Y.,  in  1824, 

ports  for  the  year  1911  were  valued  at  £1,539,-  and   was   educated    at   Manlius    Academy.    In 

710  and  £1,005,931  respectively  (£1,345,194  and  1846  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  for  many 

£1,088,830  in   1910).     Revenue  and  expenditure  years  he  was  special  counsel  for  the  banking 

(1911-12),  £221,906  and  £215,697  (£213,298  and  department  of  the  State.    From  1860-70  he  was 

£211,949    n     1910-11).    Tonnage    entered    and  superintendent    of    insurance     of    New    York 

cleared,  3,475,511   (2,620.223  British).    Customs  State.    In    1872  he  was   appointed  by  General 

revenue    (1911-12),  £131.683.    The  debt,  March  Grant  a  delegate  to  the  International  Statisti- 

81,  1911,  was  £422,900  (sinking  fund,  £90,775).  cal  Congress  at  St.  Petersburg.    He  was  special 

Sir  Leslie  Probyn  was  governor  in  1913.  counsel  for  the  city  of  New  York  in  many  im- 

BABBUDA.  See  Antioua.  portant  cases,  and  he  superintended  the  com- 

BABCA.     See  Tripoli.  pilation   of   several   volumes   of   the   insurance 

BABGE  CANAL.     See  Canals.  statistics,  and  was  editor  of  the  first  New  York 

BABLET.      The    barley    production    of   the  State  valuation  tables  and  condensed  insurance 

world   in   1913  was  estunated   at  1,450,000,000  reports.    He  was  the  father  of  William  Barnes, 

bushels,   or  about  equal  to  the  production   in  Jr.,  one  of  the  Bepublican  political  leaders  of 

1912.    The  United  States  produced   about  50,-  New  York  State, 

000,000  bushels  less  than  1912,  but  this  short-  BABNETT,  Samttex  Auoubtub.  An  Eng- 
age was  offset  by  increased  yields  in  several  llsh  clergyman  and  social  worker;  died  June 
of  the  prancdpaJ  barley  producing  countries  17.  1913.  He  was  born  in  Bristol,  England,  in 
and  notably  in  Bussia.  The  leading  countries,  1844,  and  was  educated  privately  and  at  Wad- 
exclusive  of  the  United  States,  and  their  esti-  ham  College,  Oxford.  In  1872  he  was  appoint- 
mated  yields  were  as  follows:  Russia  500,-  ed  vicar  of  St.  Jude's  White  Chapel,  a  post 
000,000,  an  increase  of  about  35,000,000  bushels  which  he  held  for  22  years.  A  few  years  after 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  crop,  Grermany  he  had  settled  in  this  parish,  a  study  of  the 
161,000.000  bushels,  British  India  105,000,000,  condition  of  the  poor,  conducted  by  Edward 
Japan  95,000.000,  Austria  83,000.000,  Huns^ary  Dennison  and  others,  began  to  excite  interest 
78,000,000,  United  Kincrdom  68.000.000.  Spain  amonflr  philanthropists.  Canon  Barnett  became 
64,000,000,  and  France  50.000  000  bushels  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  workers  in  this 
These  countries  with  the  United  States  produce  movement,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  supporters 
the  bulk  of  the  world's  barley  supply.  Turkey  of  Arnold  Toynbee.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
also  ranks  high  as  a  barley  producer,  but  owing  prominent  among  those  who  were  endeavor in^C 
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to  better  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  London.  Tener  of  Pennsylvu^i^t  as  president  of  the  Vm^ 
After  tho  death  of  Toynbee,  a  number  of  his  tional  League  and  the  organization  of  the 
friends  founded  Toynbee  Hall  in  his  memory.  Baseball  Players  Fraternity, 
and  at  this  Bamett  became  the  first  warden*  Two  teams  made  up  principally  of  jplayer» 
He  retained  this  post  until  1906.  Toynbee  from  the  New  York  Nationals  and  the  Chicago 
Hall  was  the  first  example  known  of  the  in-  Americans  started  on  a  trip  around  the  world 
stitution    or    university    settlement,    and    Mr.  in  November. 

Barnett  carried  on  its  work  with  great  success.  The  pennant  winners  in  the  more  important 
In  1893  he  was  made  canon  of  Bristol,  and  in  minor  leagues  in  1913  were:  International, 
1906  was  transferred  to  Westminister.  His  Newark;  American  Association,  Milwaukee; 
published  writings  include  Practicable  Bodah  Southern,  Atlanta;  Tri-State,  Wilmington;. 
iam  (in  collaboration  with  Mrs.  Barnett,  1893);  Eastern  Association,  Hartford;  Pacific  Coast* 
The  Service  of  Qod  (1897) ;  Religion  and  Prog-  Portland;  New  England,  LowelL 
reee  (1907);  Towards  Social  Reform  (1909);  T£le  had  the  best  team  among  the  collies. 
Religion  and  Politica  (1911).  although  she  lost  the  series  with  Harvard  and 

BABOTSELAKB.    See  Rhodesia.  was  £feated  by  Pennsylvania  and  Williams. 

BABTON  CABINET.  See  Fbancb,  Hie-  Brown  was  generally  ranked  second  and  Har- 
fory,  vard  third,  although  there  is  no  satisfactory 

BASEBALL.  The  Philadelphia  American  method  of  determining  the  college  champion- 
League  team,  known  as  the  Athletics,  in  1913  "hip,  many  of  the  best  teams  failing  to  meet 
for  the  second  time  in  three  years  captured  the  each  other.  The  scores  in  Yale's  principal 
highest  honors  in  baseball.  The  New  York  games  were:  Yale  2,  Harvard  0;  Yale  3,  Har- 
National  League  team,  the  Giants,  for  the  third  vard  4;  Yale  6,  Harvard  6;  Yale  0,  Princeton 
successive  year  won  the  pennant  in  their  league,  0;  Yale  6,  Princeton  4;  Yale  4,  Pennsylvania 
but  were  wholly  outclassed  in  the  series  with  6;  Yale  13,  Pennsylvania  6;  Yale  4,  Pennsyl- 
the  Athletics  for  the  world's  championship,  vania  2;  Yale  4,  Brown  2;  Yale  6,  Brown  4; 
winning  only  one  game  of  the  five  played.  The  Yale  4,  Cornell  1;  Yale  3,  Cornell  0;  Yale  18, 
total  attendance  at  the  world's  series  was  160,-  Georgetown  1;  Yale  3,  Georgetown  0;  Yale  7, 
992  and  the  receipts  aggregated  $326,980.  A  Holy  Cross  4;  Yale  6,  Holy  Cross  0;  Yale  0, 
composite  score  of  the  games  shows  that  the  Williams  2;  Yale  6,  Columbia  4;  Yale  4,  Virginia 
Athletics  both  outbatted  and  outfielded  the  ?•  Yale  14,  Amherst  1;  Yale  6,  Triniiy  0;  Yale 
Giants.    The    score    of    each    contest    follows:  6,  Vermont  0. 

Philadelphia  6,  New  York  4;  Philadelphia  0,  Brown  defeated  Tufts  3-0;  Colgate  14-2; 
New  York  3;  Philadelphia  8,  New  York  2;  Phil-  Princeton  8-1;  Harvard  9-4;  Colby  8-2.  Brown 
adelphia  6,  New  York  6;  Philadelphia  3,  New  was  defeated  by  Yale  2-4,  and  4-6;  and  by  Holy 
York  1.  Cross  0-6. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  National  League  race  Harvard  defeated  Yale  4-3  and  6-6;  Prince- 
Philadelphia  and  Brooklyn  played  excellent  ball  ton  7-0;  Pennsylvania  3-1;  Amherst  5-0;  Will- 
and  it  was  not  until  July  that  the  Giants  went  iams  5-1;  Syracuse,  3-0;  Columbia  6-4;  Bowdoin 
to  the  front.  The  final  standing  of  the  clubs  in  6-4;  Maine  7-3;  Vermont  4-1.  Harvard  was  de- 
the  National  League  was:  New  York  won  101,  feated  by  Yale  0-2;  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  7-9; 
lost  61;  Philadelphia  won  88,  lost  63;  Chicago  Colby  2-6;  Lafayette  2-4;  Holy  Ctom  6-7; 
won  88,  lost  65;  PitUburgh  won  78,  lost  71;  Brown  4-9;  Pennsylvania  3-4. 
Boston  won  69,  lost  82;  Brooklyn  won  65,  lost  Princeton  defeated  Georgetown  4-0;  Rutgers 
84;  Cincinnati  won  64,  lost  89;  St.  Louis  won  9-3;  Villanova  6-4;  Columbia  7-6;  Cornell  7-1 
51,  lost  99.  and  11-4;  Williams  8-3;  Lafayette  3-1.   Prince- 

The  Philadelphia  Athletics  had  little  trouble  ton  was  defeated  by  Yale  4-6;  Harvard  .0-7; 
in  gaining  the  American  League  pennant.  The  Georgetown  1-7;  Pennsylvania  9-12  and  0-2; 
only  team  to  afford  them  any  serious  opposi-  Brown  1-8  and  1-3;  Virginia  1-6  and  by  Am- 
tion   was  the  Washington.    Cleveland  made   a  herst  0-6. 

Bood  showing  during  the  first  part  of  the  race  BASKETBALL.  Cornell  in  1913  succeeded 
but  injuries  to  valuable  players  soon  put  the  in  wrestling  the  supremacy  in  basketball  from 
team  out  of  the  running.  The  Boston  Red  Sox,  Columbia  which  had  held  the  intercollegiate 
winners  of  the  world's  champoinship  in  1912,  chamnionship  for  two  years  in  succession.  Cor- 
had  to  be  contented  with  fourth  place.  The  nell  lost  only  one  league  game  out  of  eight 
standing  of  the  American  League  clubs  follows:  played.  The  standing  of  the  other  teams  was: 
Philadelphia  won  96,  lost  67;  Washington  won  Princeton  won  4,  lost  4;  Pennsylvania  won  3, 
90,  lost  64;  Cleveland  won  86,  lost  66;  Boston  lost  5;  Dartmouth  won  3,  lost  5;  Columbia 
won  79,  lost  71;  Chicago  won  78,  lost  74:  De-  won  3,  lost  5.  Wesleyan,  although  not  a  mem- 
troit  won  66,  lost  87;  New  York  won  67,  lost  her  of  the  league,  made  an  excellent  showing 
94;  St.  Louis  won  57,  lost  96.  and  her  team  is  entitled  to  rank  second  among 

The  leading  pitcher  of  the  National  League  the  Eastern  colleges.  The  championship  of  the 
as  based  on  the  average  number  of  runs  scored  Middle  Western  Conference  League  was  won  by 
per  nine-inning  game  was  Mathewson  of  the  Wisconsin,  which  went  through  its  schedule 
New  York  Giants,  his  average  being  2.06.  In  without  defeat.  The  records  of  the  teams  fol- 
the  American  League  Johnson  of  the  Washing-  low:  Wisconsin  won  11,  lost  0;  Northwest^ 
ton  team  won  36  out  of  43  games  and  allowed  em  won  8,  lost  4;  Illinois  won  7,  lost  5;  Pur- 
an  average  of  only  1.09  runs  per  game.  The  due  won  6,  lost  6;  Ohio  State  won  5,  lost  6; 
leading  batter  of  the  National  League  was  Mc-  Minnesota  won  2,  lost  8;  Iowa  won  1,  lost  7; 
Donald  of  Cincinnati  and  Boston,  his  average  Indiana  won  0,  lost  10. 

being  .366.  Tyrus  Cobb  of  Detroit  again  won  The  A.  A.  U.  championship  was  won  by  the 
the  batting  laurels  in  the  American  League  with  Armour  Square  Five  of  Chicago.  The  Carlton 
the  magnificent  average  of  .390.  Club  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  the  Winton  Club 

Noteworthy  events  in  major  league  histoij  of  West  Hoboken  tied  for  first  place  in  the 
in  1913  were  the  election  of  Governor  John  E.  Hudson  County    Professional    League    of  New 
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Jersey,  each  team  winning  26  games  and  loo-  Another   style   of   portable   house   has   been 

ing  9.  adopted  which  is  not  collapsible,  but  is  erected 

BABTTTOLAND.    A   British    South    African  in  two  parts,  each  about  nine  by  fourteen  feet, 

dependency  administered  under  the  control   of  joined  together  by  bolts.    The  labor  of  setting 

the   governor-general    of   the    Union    of   South  this  house  up  is  much  less  than  of  the  other 

Africa    (q.v.  area,  etc.)>  though  not  a  part  of  and  it  has  proved  quite  as  satisfactory.     Blue 

the   Union.    Masern    is   the   capital,    with   861  print  drawings  of  those  three  types  of  portable 

native  and  600  white  inhabitants    (estimated),  baths  will  be  sent  to  any  city  by  the  Baltimore 

For  trade  purposes  Basutoland  combines  with  bath     commission     on     application.     Portable 

the   Union.    Revenue    (1910-11),  £145,500;   ex-  baths  are  especially  valuable  for  play  grounds^ 

penditures,  £134,888.    Total  area  of  the  coun-  camps,  and  other  temporary  gatherings  and  also 

try,    11,716   square   miles;    population    (1911),  as  a  permanent  substitute  where  more  elaborate 

404,507      (1396     whites).       Resident     commis-  bathing  facilities   are  unattainable. 

sioner    (1913),  Herbert  Cecil  Sloley.  The  Baltimore  bath  commission  has  also  served 

BATHS.    See  Htdbothebaft.  as  a  model   in   several   other  particulars   and 

BATHSy  Municipal.  The  International  Con-  so  constant  have  been  the  inquiries  from 
gress  on  Public  and  School  Baths,  which  waa  other  municipalities  as  to  its  methods  that  it 
held  at  Scheveningen,  the  Hague,  in  August,  has  established  an  educational  department  and 
1912,  stimulated  the  general  awakening  to  the  its  members  are  prepared  to  give  lectures  on 
need  of  public  baths  in  both  Europe  and  Amer-  municipal  baths  to  meet  the  demand  from  im- 
xca,  and  at  the  same  time  proved  how  wide-  provement  societies,  schools,  and  colleges, 
spread  was  the  movement.  According  to  the  re-  BATTKUTES.  See  Elbgtrig  Battebies. 
port  of  the  congress,  published  in  1913,  three  BATTLESHIPS.  There  was  apparently  no 
hundred  delegates  from  eleven  countries  were  diminution  in  the  number  and  size  oi  battleshipa 
present,  and  although  the  United  States  was  not  under  construction  during  1913  by  the  leading 
officially  represented,  there  were  three  delegates  naval  powers  of  the  world.  The  comparative 
from  the  American  association  for  promoting  tables  printed  under  Naval  PBoaBSSS  (q.v.) 
hygiene  and  public  baths  and  others  from  sev-  indicate  the  relative  strength  of  the  powers  in 
eral  American  cities.  The  progress  of  the  the  struggle  for  sea  supremacy,  while  reference 
movement  in  the  United  States  was  summer-  here  will  be  made  to  special  features  of  de- 
ized  by  William  Paul  Qerthard,  who  presented  sign,  construction,  and  armament, 
statistics  tending  to  show  that  New  York,  Chi-  Displacements.  Displacements  were  still 
cage,  Boston,  and  Baltimore  had  done  most  for  increasing.  The  two  American  battleships  of 
city  baths.  A  description  was  presented  of  the  the  Pennsylvania  class  were  to  have  a  mean 
portable  baths  which  were  introduced  by  the  trial  displacement  of  31,400  tons.  The  service 
city  of  Baltimore  in  1908.  It  aroused  much  in-  displacement  of  the  English  Queen  Elizabeth 
terest  and  the  municipality  of  the  Hag^e  at  elass  was  not  to  be  much  less,  as  their  con- 
once  voted  to  try  the  experiment.  struction-displacement  was  put  at  28,600  tons. 

The    portable    baths    just    mentioned    have  and  this   is,   according  to   the   British   usage, 

proved   such  a  successful  innovation   in  Balti-  several  thousand  tons  less  than  the  actual  serv- 

more  and  were  being  so  widely  copied  by  other  ice   displacement.     The   displacement   of   some 

American  cities  that  the  history  of  their  de-  of  the   largest  ships  building  or  proposed   in- 

velopment   and   operation    is   of   interest.    The  1913  were: 

following  description  is  taken  from  the  reports  ■ 

of    the    Baltimore    bath    commission.    Late    in  Oermany— 29,000  tons,  estimated  (T) 

the  summer  of  1908  the  commission  decided  to  Italy       — 29.610  tons  IMorosini  class) 

establish,  as  an  experiment    a  cheap  portable  Japan^    :jOOOO  ton;  g--^.^^^ 

bath.     Accordingly,  m  a  tent,  on  a  vacant  lot,  England —26.500  tons,  estimated  {Royal  Sovereigmr 

a    temporary    connection    with    the  city  water  class,  191S  nrofframme,  said  to  displace  about 

mains  was  made  and  within  a  few  days  cold  »000  tons  less  than  the  Quttn  miMobtth). 

shower  baths  were  given  to  about  600  boys  and  — ^^-^^^— — ^-^— — — — ^— ^— 

men.    The  tent  was  divided  by  muslin  strips  Distbibutiow  or  Heavy  Guirs.      All  navies, 

into   three  sections;    the  office,  dressing  room,  had    adopted    the    centre    line   :ltarret;    but    a 

and  bathroom  proper.    It  was  provided  with  a  mat  diversity  existed  in  the  method  of  gun 

rough  floor  which  had  open  spaces  in  the  bath-  distribution.      Twin    and    triple    turrets    were 

ing  section,  through  which  the  water  ran  back  to  sometimes  used  alone,  and  sometimes  in  eom- 

the    nearby   gutter.    Overhead    was    erected   a  bination;     the    French    yormandie    class   had 

wooden   frame  carrying  water  pipes   and  four  three    quadruple   turrets,   while   the   TfjurviUo' 

ahower  heads  regulated  by  a  valve  within  the  class    was    to    have    four    quadruple    turrets. 

reach   of  each  bather.    The  entire  plant  cost  The  return  to  a  powerful  intermediate  battery 

aboat  $160.    So  great  was  the  popularity  and  had  become  general;    and  as  this  battery,  on. 

nsefalness  of  the  bath-tent  that  the  following  account  of  the  increased  range  of  the  torpedo,. 

season    a  more   ambitious   scheme   of  portable  must  serve  to  repel  attack  by  torpedo  crafty 

bathhouses,  which  has  been  followed  each  sue-  the  torpedo  defense  batteries  proper   (guns  of 

ceeding  summer,  was  adopted.     Ihe  enclosures  small  calibre)   were  gradually  disappearing,  as 

are    of   wood    and    galvanized    iron.    A   small  their  efficiency  in  battle  seemed  very  doubtful 

lean-to  contains  an  egg-shaped  coal  stove  with  in   view   of   their   generally   unprotected   posi- 

a   water  jacket  for  heating  water.    Nearby  is  tions.    On  the  other  hand   guns  for  repelling 

a  lOO-gallon  storage  tank.    The  interior  of  the  the  attack  of  airships  had  been  introduced  inta 

bathhouse  is  divided  into  seven  compartments,  most  of  the  fleets. 

The  house  is  collapsible  into  about  seventy-five  Various     Features.    Frahm    rolling    tanks 

sections,  each  about  five  by  eight  feet,  easily  and    Gyro   compasses   were   successfully   intro^ 

bandied  by  two  men.    The  entire  work  of  set*  duced  in  various  navies. 

ting  up  takes  three  men  four  days.  Launching  weights  continued  to  increase;  that. 
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of  the  Warspite  was  12,000  tons;  that  of  th«  give  the  two  Qerman  battleships  of  the  year 
Tiger,  13,000  tons.  1913  the  same  armament  as  that  of  the  ftn 

The  use  of  oil  fuel  in  combination  with  coal  English  ships  of  the  year  1912,  that  is,  eight 
had  an  increased  extension,  and  for  the  newest  15-inch  and  sixteen  6-inch.  The  torpedo  arms- 
American  ships  of  all  classes  oil  alone  was  pro-  ment  of  the  latest  ships  consisted  of  ^0-inch 
Tided.  torpedo  tubes. 

Speed.  There  was  no  noteworthy  increase  in  Italy.  The  first  of  Italy's  new  type  battle- 
any  class  of  ship.  The  speed  of  battleships  ships  (Ferrati's  plans)  was  to  be  laid  down 
remained  about  the  same,  and  even  for  the  in  January,  1914.  Its  armament  was  eight  15- 
most  recent,  averaged  about  21  knots.  The  inch  guns,  in  four  axial  turrets,  twenty  6-inch 
Aye  English  ships  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  class  guns  in  casements,  and  twenty  3-inch  guns.  The 
were  an  exception;  they  were  to  make  25  knots  mn  trials  of  the  Dante  Alighiere  (12-inch  in 
and  thereby  acquire  the  character  of  battle  four  triple  turrets)  were  ofiicially  reported  as 
cruisers,  whose  rOle  this  series  of  battleships  entirely  satisfactory — ^no  damage  was  done  to 
is  naturally  designed  to  take  as  the  fast  wing  ship,  guns,  or  mounts. 

of  the  battle  line.     The  first  lord  of  the  Brit-       Japan,    The  four  Japanese  battleships  of  the 
ish  admiralty  said  in  July  that  there  was  no  Fuso  class  were  to  be  armed  with  twelve  14- 
intention  to  raise  the  ordinary  average  speed  inch  guns,  sixteen  6-inch  guns,  and  eight  21-indi 
of   the   line   of   battle,   which   remains   at   the  torpedo  tubes, 
maximum  of  20  to  21  knots.  United  States.     The  United  States  retained 

Abmament.  The  following  paragraphs  sum-  the  14-inch  gun  for  the  Pennsylvania  class, 
marizing  the  development  of  battleship  ord-  which  carry  twelve;  while  the  Oklahoma,  Pe- 
nance indicate  the  progress  being  made  in  the  vada,  Texas,  and  Jfew  York  carry  ten;  with  an 
various  navies.  intermediate  battery  of  twenty-two  5-inch  guns; 

Austria,  The  second  dreadnought  division  and  four  21-inch  submerged  torpedo  tubes, 
consisting  of  3  ships  to  replace  the  obsolete  Abmor.  Armor  for  battleships  in  1913  had 
Monarch  class,  and  1  to  replace  a  ship  of  the  increased  beyond  the  thickness  of  the  previous 
Hapshurg  class,  to  be  commenced  early  in  1915,  y^^^,  and  was  from  13-inch  to  15-inch  in 
were  to  have  a  main  armament  of  ten  14-inch  thickness,  a  result  of  the  increase  in  gun 
Ifuns.  The  displacement  of  these  battleships  calibre.  Against  the  attack  by  bombs  from 
IS  25,000  tons;  speed  23  knots.  aircraft,  the  decks  and  smoke-pipes  of  the  large 

England.  Each  of  the  first  10  dread-  new  battleships  were  being  given  armor  pro- 
noughts  was  armed  with  ten  12-inch  guns,  the  tection. 

13  6.inch  gun  being  adopted  in  1909  The  compleicents  naturally  increased  with  in- 
battleships  of  the  1912  programme  were  to  W  ^^^^^^  displacements;  aid  would  reach  1300 
eight  16.inch  guns,  ana  also  sixteen  6-inch.  ^^^  j„  the  Italian  battleship  to  be  laid  dowi 
The  return  to  a  special  torpedo  defense  battery  j    Januarv   1914 

of  twelve  3  inch  guns  was  worthy  of  note.  The  *  «,«„.>«^„'  „  j*  i,-v«-«^  *v-4.  -..«v  «# 
6-inch   guns  of  the   Queen  Eliziheth  are  well  ^^Battle  Cbuisers.    It  happened  that  each  ol 

protected  by  armor;  and  the  forward  guns  are  ^^^^^  P"«*,t  °*''%^  ^T"""  l''""''!!'^.!.'  ^! 
arranged  in  echelon  from  the  centre  line  to  the  ^"^'Jf'l  Z'^}''''  »  ^?^  ^^^^  ^'  '''*''^,''*^*l-^^! 
ship's  side  so  as  to  give  them  ahead  fire.  It  ST^^ish  battle  cruiser  Ttger  was  launched  bj 
was  said  that  the  battleships  of  the  1913  pro-  ^ewrs.  John  Brown  and  Company  ai  Clyde- 
gramme  {Royal  Sovereign  class)  were  to  have  $«")?  °°  December  16.  1913.  She  was  the  lart 
tn  15.inch  iuns,  with  the  same  intermediate  ^*!"l «/"»««'  '".J'^^t' f V*5^*  ''^l''*  ^'« 
battery  as  the  Queen  Elizabeth.  All  the  latest  f  i!f^*^  ^^P®'  though  faster  than  all  previous 
ships,  commencing  with  the  Benbow  class  were  battleships,  were  otecially  classed  "  battle- 
to  have  8  torpedo  tubes  instead  of  6.  ^^'P^-  /*>?.  ^*^?"^,r"m,*?*io^"*    *"*    ^^       a 

France.     TVe   progress   of   France   can   best  armored  Bliips  of  the  1911-12  prosramme,  and 

be  shown  in  tabular  form:  ^ad  been   building  since  June  20,    1912.    The 

German   LUtzow  was    launched   at   Danzig  on 

""""""""■"""■"""^""—""""■"■"■■""""""■^■"^■^"^  November  29,  and  the  Japanese  Kirishima  at 

Broadside       Displacem't  Nagasaki  on  December  1.    No  official  informs- 

Jean  B^rt   l^l*?-     «  ^00     ^22^9$  tion  was  given  out  about  these  ships,  but  from 

Bretagne    10—13.4"  ss  11,900          28.117  press  reports  it  appeared  that  they  were  about 

Normandle    !?— Hl^  =  H»552          2^?2S  the  same  size,  or  between  27,500  and  28,600  tons 

^o"'^"'^    16-13.4"  =  19,040          29.600  displacement,  and  all  were  credited  with  a  speed 

■  of  twenty-eifijlit  knots.    It  may  be  recalled  that 

The  number  of  5.5-inch  guns  had  increased  this  was  10,000  tons  and  three  knots  more  than 
from  twenty- two  in  the  Jean  Bart  and  Bretagne  the  ori^^inal  battle  cruisers  of  the  Invincible 
classes,  to  twenty-four  in  the  Normandies,  and  class.  The  Kirishima  carried  eight  14-inch  jmns; 
to  twenty -eight  in  the  Tourvilles.  No  torpedo  the  Tiger  eight  13.5-inch  guns;  and  the  Lifroif 
defense  guns  of  smaller  calibre  were  provided  eight  12-inch  guns.  The  Kirishima  also  car- 
after  the  Jean  Bart  class.  Eighteen-inch  tor-  ried  sixteen  6-inch  guns;  the  Ti^er, . twelve  6- 
pedoes  are  still  used.  The  four  battleships  of  inch;  and  the  Lutzow,  fourteen  6-ineh  guns.  It 
the  1915  programme  were  to  be  named  Tour^  was  reported  that  the  KirishinHa  had  eight  tor- 
ville,  Lyon,  Lille,  and  Du^uesne,  and  were  to  pedo  tubes,  while  the  British  and  Qerman  vessfls 
-carry  a  new  13.4-inch  gun,  firing  a  new  project-  were  understood  to  have  only  five.  The  LUtzow 
ile  with  great  initial  velocity.  was    stated    to    have    an    11-inch    armor    belt, 

Germany,     Germany   held   that   the    11    and  whereas  the  British   and  Japanese   ships  have 

12-inch  Krupp  guns  were  equal  to  the  English  9-inch      and      10-inch,      respectively.     Reduced 

13.5-inch  and    14-inch   gutis  of  the  same   date,  armor  protection  was  a  feature  of  the  original 

for   all   practical   battle  purposes.    After   Eng-  battle   cruiser    de8t«m    in    Eneland;    but   other 

land    adopted    the    15-inci\    gun,   Germany   was  powers  did  not  reduce  protection  to  the  same 

forced  to  take  the  same  step;   and  decided  to  extent.    In  all  [$fe[+^pJ*^1lJ5j|^|JpPpP^'y  8^"* 
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tarn  placed  behind  armor  of  a  thickneM  approx«  mittee  on  education  of  the  society  IssueB  a  oer* 
imating  their  calibre.  tain  number  of  programmes  which  include  prob^ 

All  three  vessela  were  building  at  private  lems  to  be  worked  out  by  the  different  schools, 
dock  yards;  and  the  LUiMow  had  been  the  These  competitions  are  designated  "Class  A'' 
shortest  time  on  the  stocks.  She  had  occupied  and  "  Class  B "  competitions.  The  society 
fifteen  months,  the  Tiger  eighteen  months,  and  awards  four  prizes:  The  Warren  Priise,  offered 
the  Kiriahima  twenty-one  months.  The  other  for  ^neral  excellence  in  planning  a  group  ol 
most  notable  feature  about  GermanVs  new  ship  buildings;  the  Pupin  Prize,  the  gift  of  Professor 
was  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  heavy  guns  M.  I.  Pupin  of  Columbia  University,  offered  for 
to  eight.  The  Liitzaw  and  Derflinger — the  lat-  decorative  treatment  of  some  appliance;  the 
ter  launched  in  June,  1013 — ^had  eight  12-inch  Goelet  Prize,  the  sift  of  Mr.  Robert  W.  Ooelet» 
guns,  but  their  predecessors  carri^  ten  II*  for  excellence  in  planning  a  city  block;  and  the 
inch  guns.  This  reduction  in  numbers  in  favor  Bacon  Prize,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Robert  W.  Bacon, 
of  an  increase  in  calibre  made  them  correspond  for  the  greatest  number  of  honors  obtained  in 
more  to  the  British  vessels.  Like  all  earlier  "  Class  A."  Mr.  Bacon  also  offers  each  year  a 
battle  cruisers  in  the  British  navy,  the  Tiger  Paris  prize,  the  winner  of  which  is  chosen  to 
was  fitted  to  bum  both  oil  and  coal,  and  the  pursue  his  studies  in  the  first  class  in  the  Ecole 
LUtzow  and  Kiriahima  were  like  her  in  this  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris.  Regulations  providing 
respect.  The  Tiger  was  also,  like  her  predeces*  for  this  have  been  adopted  by  the  French  min- 
sors,  propelled  by  turbine  machinery,  but  was  ister  of  public  instruction  and  fine  arts.  The 
the  first  to  have  turbines  of  the  Brown-Curtis  winner  of  this  prize  receives  $250  quarterly  for 
instead  of  the  Parsons  type.  Russia  adopted  two  years  and  a  half,  dating  from  his  departure 
the  14-inch  gun  for  the  battle  cruisers  of  the  for  Europe. 

Borodino  class,  conmienced  in  1912  (displace-  BEBExi,  Febdzkaivd  August.  A  Qerman 
ment,  32,500  tons;  armament,  nine  14-inch  Socialist  leader  and  writer,  died  August  13, 
guns,  twenty-one  4.7-inch  guns).  1013.    He  was  born  at  Cologne  in  1840  in  the 

BAVABI/L     See  Qebkakt.  artillery  barracks  where  his  father  was  a  nbn- 

BAVABIAH  BEOEKCY,  EiVD  of.  See  commissioned  officer  of  the  army.  He  learned 
Qebkant.  the   profession   of   lathe   turner,  but  his  chief 

BAYLJBS,  James  Cofpeb.  An  American  en-  interest  was  in  politics.  At  the  start  of  his 
gineer  and  editor,  died  May  7,  1913.  He  was  political  life  he  was  a  Liberal,  opposed  to  the 
bom  in  New  York  in  1845  and  received  a  tech-  socialistic  agitation  of  Lasalle,  who  was  at 
nical  education.  From  1862-64  he  was  lieu-  that  time  becoming  prominent.  A  careful  read- 
tenant  of  the  United  States  artillery.  In  1866  ing  of  Lasalle's  writing,  however,  resulted  in 
he  became  editor  of  the  New  York  Citizen,  con-  his  conversion  to  Socialism  in  1865.  He  be- 
tinuing  in  this  position  for  two  years.  In  came  so  zealous  a  Marxian  Socialist,  that  he 
1868-69  he  edited  the  Commercial  Bulletin,  and  was  soon  arrested  and  put  into  prison.  In 
from  1870-80  the  Iron  Age  of  New  York.  He  1872  he  was  again  arrested  in  company  with 
made  a  study  of  electro-metallurgy,  microscopic  the  socialistic  propagandist  Liebknecht,  and 
analysis  of  metals,  sanitation,  and  mechanical  both  spent  two  years  as  prisoners  in  the  fortress 
hygiene,  and  wrote  much  on  thess  subjects.  In  of  Hubertusburg.  Counting  this  and  another 
1888  he  was  president  of  the  health  department  term  in  1886,  he  was  in  prison  for  a  total  of 
of  New  York  City.  fifty-seven    months.    This    time    he    spent    in 

BEANS.  See  Hobticultubb,  Plant  Breeding,  study,  which  included  self-teaching  in  Greek 
BEAXTMETZy  Dujardin.  A  French  public  until  he  could  read  Homer.  During  his  second 
ofiicial  and  art  curator,  died  September  27,  term  in  prison,  he  first  thought  out  his  first 
1913.  He  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1852.  At  an  and  most  successful  book.  Die  l^rau,  which,  with 
early  age  he  began  his  political  career  and  John  Stuart  Mill's  The  Subjection  of  Woman, 
served  with  distinction  as  under  secretary  of  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  read  of  books  on 
fine  arts  under  many  ministries.  In  1889  he  the  woman  question.  This  book  was  his  most 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu-  successful  publication.  It  was  translated  into 
ties,  and  in  1912  became  a  senator.  He  was  fifteen  languages,  and  had  a  large  sale  through- 
under  secretarv  of  fine  arts  at  the  time  the  out  Germany.  After  the  passage  of  the  Socialist 
"Mona  Lisa'^  was  stolen  from  the  Louvre,  law  in  1878,  and  the  extension  of  the  minor 
The  public  resentment  against  him  on  account  state  siege  to  the  city  of  Leipsig,  Rebel  was 
of  this  incident  was  so  great,  that  he  was  forbidden  residence  in  that  city.  He  thereupon 
obliged  to   resign   his  office.  sold  out  his  business  of  carpenter  and  joiner 

BEAXTZ-ABTS  ABCHITECTS,  SocietT  and  devoted  himself  thereafter  to  the  socialistic 
OF.  An  as8ociatu>n  formed  by  the  American  propaganda.  In  this  he  was  so  successful  that 
graduates  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris.  Bismark  considered  him  the  arch-enemy  of  the 
It  comprises  a  system  of  education  which  in-  nation,  and  threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
eludes  the  establishment  in  different  cities  of  his  speaking  and  writing.  Bebel  severely  criti- 
tfae  United  States  of  ateliers  or  schools  in  which  cized  the  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
instruction  in  architecture  may  be  obtained,  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  his 
The  instruction  is  based  on  that  given  in  the  frankness  in  voicing  his  opinions  increased 
^Scole  les  Beaux  Arts,  and  many  colleges  and  his  unpopularity  with  the  ruling  powers.  He 
universities  throughout  the  country  avail  them-  criticized  also  the  exploits  of  a  German  army 
selves  of  the  programme  of  the  society  used  in  in  China,  and  alleged  German  atrocities  in 
its  courses  of  instruction.  Schools  are  formed  South  Africa.  He  repeatedly  censured  the  em- 
in  each  city  by  groups  of  students  who  wish  to  peror,  Wilhelm  11.,  and  once  intimated  that 
carry  on  the  study  of  architecture.  A  master  he  thought  the  latter  insane.  With  Dr.  Karl 
or  patron,  whose  work  is  given  free,  is  chosen  or  Liebknecht  and  Paul  Singer,  he  founded  the 
appointed,  and  the  school  is  supported  by  con-  Socialist  Democratic  party  in  Germany,  and 
tri  but  ions  of  the  students.    Each  year  the  com-   for  a  number  of  years  was  its  leader.    He  wa^T 
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a  member  of  the  Reichfltag  from  1867,  and  was  BaiUtrtf  Band  Book;  and  The  SaUon^  Bmdf* 

the  third  and  oldest  member  of  that  body.    In  Reference  Book. 

recent  years  Bebel  experienced  some  differences      BEEB.    See  Liquors. 

with  other  leaders  of  his  party  because  of  his      BEILISS,  Meitdeu    See  JuDAlsic. 

opposition  to  what  he  called  their  opportunism.      BELGIAK  COKOO.    See  Cohgo,  Bklgiah. 

In  turn  they  denounced  him  as  a  dictator  and      BELGIAN     EXPOSITION.       See    ExFOSi- 

a    despot.    In    spite    of    aggressiveness,    Bebel  tions.  

could  at  times  show  moderation.    An  example       BELGIAN     HABBOB    IMPBOVEMEHT. 
of  this  was  in  1906,  when  he  opposed  a  gensral  See  Docks  and  Habbobs. 

strike  of  the  working  men,  arguing  in  a  temper-  BELGIUIC.  A  constitutional  monarchy  bor- 
ate speech,  that  defeat  would  be  certain,  and  dering  on  the  North  Sea;  one  of  the  smaller 
the  party  would  emerge  onlv  to  find  itself  un-  European  states.  Capital,  Brussels, 
der  the  ban  of  special  legislation.  He  was  an  Abea.  and  Popitlation.  The  total  area  \s 
eloquent  speaker,  and  his  bitter  attacks  oft  29,541  square  kilometers,  or  11,371  square 
the  government  delivered  in  the  Reichstag  al-  miles.  The  total  legal  population,  according  to* 
ways  insured  a  crowded  attendance  in  that  the  census  of  December  31,  1910,  is  7,423,78€ 
body.  He  had  a  remarkable  influence  over  the  (6,693,548  in  1900),  an  increase  of  10.91  for  the 
four  million  persons  composing  the  Socialist  decade.  Of  this  number,  2,833,334  speak  French 
party  in  Germany.  In  addition  to  his  book  only,  3,220,662  Flemish,  31,415  German,  871,288 
on  woman,  he  wrote  Unaere  Zeile;  Der  deut&he  French  and  Flemish,  74,093  French  and  German, 
Bauemkrieg;  Chriatentum  und  Cocialismue;  8652  Flemish  and  German,  52,547  all  three,  330,- 
Die  Frau  und  der  Socialiemua;  Charles  Fourier ^  893  (including  children  under  two  years  of  age. 
and  others.    See  also  Socialism,  paeaim.  and  foreigners  of  other  nationalities)   none  of 

BECHu  AN  ALAND.  A  dependency  of  the  these  languages.  The  males  numbered  3,680,- 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  Province  in  the  Union  of  790,  and  the  females  3,742,994.  The  de  facto 
South  Africa  (q.v.  for  area,  etc.).  Revenue  population  was  7,416,454  (3,677,801  males,  3,- 
(1911-12),  £59,305;  expenditure,  £65,936.  Res-  738,653  temales).  Estimated  in  1911,  7,490,- 
ident-commissioner  (1913),  Lieutenant-Colonel  411.  Marriages  in  1911  numbered  59,370,  births 
F.  W.  Panzera,  who  resides  at  Mafeking,  in  171,802,  deaths  122,843,  immigrants  41,062,  eml- 
the  Cape  province.  grants   33,007.    The   population  of  some  of  the 

BECKE,  Geobge  Louis.  An  Australian  an-  urban  communities  December  31,  1911,  is  as  fol- 
thor,  died  February  18,  1913.  He  was  born  in  lows:  Antwerp  308,618  (with  suburbs  407,- 
New  South  Wales,  in  1840.  His  boyhood  and  773),  Brussels  176,947  (737,432),  Li6ge  167,676 
youth  were  spent  as  super-cargo  and  trader  in  (243,865),  Ghent  166,715  (211,081),  Malinea 
the  South  Seas.  In  1893  he  began  to  write,  59,191,  Bruges  53,484,  Ostend  42,638. 
and  his  first  book.  By  Reef  and  Palm^  waa  pub-  Education.  A  law  is  about  to  be  introduced 
lished  in  1894.  This  was  followed  by  The  rendering  primary  education  compulsory. 
Ehhing  of  the  Tide  (1896);  Bia  Native  Wife  Schools  are  maintained  by  communal  taxation 
1896);  Pacifio  Talea  (1897);  Wild  Life  in  the  with  provincial  and  state  grants.  Many  addi- 
South  8eaa  (1897);  Tom  Watlia  (1900,  1913);  tional  schools  are  under  ecclesiastical  control. 
The  Advmturea  of  Louia  Blake  (1909);  and  Roman  Catholic  predominating.  In  1911  there 
by  other  books  dealing  with  life  in  the  South  were  934,830  children  and  246,292  adults  attend- 
Seas.  He  had  a  remarkable  gift  for  depicting  ing  primary,  and  275,911  children  attending  in- 
graphically  the  strange  life  of  the  South  Seas,  fant  schools.  There  are  state  and  numerous 
and  his  best  work  has,  not  without  reason,  private  secondary  institutions,  and  special,  tech- 
been  ranked  with  that  of  Kipling  and  Dawson,  nical,  and  fine  arts  schools.  State  universities. 
In  addition  to  his  literary  work  he  devoted  Ghent  and  Li^ge;  free,  Brussels  and  Louvain. 
oonsiderable  time  to  ethnological  studies.  Dohestio  Animals.    These  numbered  in  Bel- 

BEDFOBDy  Sib  Fbedebick  Geobob  Denhak.  gium,  December  31,  1912,  as  follows:  262,709 
An  English  admiral,  died  January  30,  .1913.  horses  (261,967  in  1911),  1,880,747  cattle  (1,* 
He  was  born  in  1838,  and  entered  the  navy  as  812,191),  1,348,514  swine  (1,229,428). 
a  cadet  in  1852.  During  the  Crimean  War  he  Agbicultubb.  The  number  of  persons  en* 
served  in  the  Black  Sea.  He  became  a  lieuten-  gaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  Belgium  eon* 
ant  in  1859,  a  commander  in  1871,  and  a  cap-  stantly  decreases;  in  1864,  24.98  per  cent,  were- 
tain  in  1876.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  in  so  engaged;  in  1880,  21.77;  in  1895,  only  18.79. 
command  of  the  training  ship  Britannia,  where  The  type  of  agriculture  practiced  is,  however, 
-he  remained  for  three  years.  He  then  became  highly  intensive.  The  agricultural  area  under 
junior  sea  lord  of  the  admiralty;  and  in  1801  crops  (1895)  is  1,916,690  hectares,  under  for- 
rear-admiral.  The  following  year  he  left  the  ests  521,495,  uncultivated  169,329.  Of  the  cul- 
admiralty  to  become  commander-in-chief  of  tivated  area  in  1911,  there  were  744,782  hec- 
the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope  and  west  coast  of  Af-  tares  under  cereals,  13,575  under  legumes,  74,348 
rica  station.  During  his  tenure  of  this  office  under  industrial  plants,  232,726  under  root 
he  led  several  expeditions  against  slave-  crops,  386,472  under  forage  plants,  139,996  un- 
raiding  and  rebellious  native  chiefs  on  the  west  der  short-season  crops  sown  after  removal  of 
coast.  In  1895  he  returned  to  England  to  take  main  crop.  The  yield  in  detail  of  important 
up  the  appointment  of  second  sea  lord.  A  crops  in  1911  follows:  4,285,238  quintals  of 
few  years  later  he  was  promoted  to  be  rear  wheat,  6,187,858  of  rye,  6,277,629  of  oats,  967,- 
vice-admiral.  In  1899  he  was  appointed  com-  732  of  barley,  385,915  of  spelts,  17,715,132  of 
mander-in-chief  of  the  North  American  and  industrial  plants,  15,067,332  of  sugar  beets,  31,- 
West  Indies  slyition,  where  he  served  until  he  638,805  of  forage  beets,  27,469,946  of  potatoes^ 
was  made  governor  of  West  Australia,  in  1893,  17,934,805  of  forage  plants  (including  sown 
which  post  he  filled  for  six  years.  On  his  meadows).  The  area  under  pdncipal  crops  and. 
retirement  in  1909  he  was  made  a  G.CJif.G.  yield,  1912  actual,  and  I^IS"  provisional  ngureSy 
He  was  the  author  of  several  useful  naval  hand  with  average  quintal  per  hectare  yielded  in. 
books,  including  The  Sailors^  Pocket  Book;  The   1012,  are  shown  in  tha  £oilowing  table: 
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Hectares                 Quintals            Qs.  Imports              lOOQfr.        Bxports              lOOO^fr. 

1912        1»18  1912  1918       ha.    Cereals,    etc 698.200    Woolens    846,700 

Wheat         160,686  169.494    4.177.049    4,098.884    26.0   Wool    fSHJS   Jj®\.*    "'••*•••  JSHSS 

Rye  268.189  869.491    5,418.697    5,484.898    20.6    Hides    JSJ'SSS   ?f^*^*P*^V  ®^^--5Ji'!J2 

Barley  84,181    84.082       926.901       902.630    27.1    gB^    JfH52    9?SI^^'    ®**'- ?2?'?J2 

OaU  262.191271,694    5>092,814    6,606.818    19.4    g?"?"*    J2MS2    S*^^    J?i'JS2 

—        Seed  )<.«...    —  •—       *.«.■•      \aj  AAB      AA    Timber    161.400    Zinc    112.000 

^^^"nbreP^**"    ^^^       "^•'^       ^^^^^^     •••    Chem,    product*.  127.700    Seeds    111.400 

TAha/;cA  4  017      4  028       100.288         96.100    26.0    Rubber    125.400    Flax    109.400 

Sun^teets  61  8M    62  419  17.808  440  14.260  OM  279  6  I^n    *    steel....  106.800    Linen    thread....  108.600 

Bugarbeets  «i,5W    Da,ti»  ii.w«.»w  a«,»«w.ww  »i».o    ^^^^^^    ^^ 104.800    Diamonds    t 99.000 

— ^^^-^— ^-^^^— ^— ^^— ^—  Diamonds  •    98.400    Glassware  87,900 

M»D.o    A«D    IteALS.     The    abondanee    of  ""    "'*'"'  <^°"''°'    '''"" 

cheap  fuel  makes  practicable  an  extenaive  met-  •Uncut.     tCut 
allurgical  industry,  for  which  ores  are  imported, 

the  output  from  the  home  metallic  mines  having  Some  of  the  principal  countries  of  origin  and 
steadily  declined  since  1880.  The  Uble  below  destination  in  the  1911  trade  are  given  below, 
shows  the  number  of  coal  mines  in  operation,  Jf^h  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  in  mil- 
area  covered  (in  hectares),  production  (in  met-  "ons  of  francs: 

ric  tons),  and  value   (in  thousands  of  francs)  _^^^— ___^...^__ 

for  representative  yean:  Imps.  Exps.                        Imps.  Exps. 

Germany  602.1  969.1  Russia  818.1  66.9 
....^  France  567.8  669.2  Netherlands  297.9  862.1 
1000  fr.  Great  BHt.  488.7  476.1  Argentina  272.8  88.7 
U.    States      841.4    114.0  Brit.    India    267.6      86.0 


1880 

No. 
164 

Ha. 

140.286 
168.717 
172,069 

Tons 
16.886.698 

1000  fr. 

169.680 

1890 

184 

268.608 

1900 

118 

408.470 

1910 

1911 

188 

127 

848.877 
840.279 

.    ^       CouMUinGATiONS.    Total    length    of    railway 

S40*^9   ijoea  in  operation  December  31,  1912,  4719  kilo- 

■  meters   (4369  operated  by  the  state).    Passen- 

The  output  from  steel  and  iron  works,  etc.,  gers  carried  in  1911,  180,840,189  by  state,  and 
is  shown  below  for  two  years  in  metric  tons,  18,049,657  by  private  lines.  Fatalities,  164; 
with  the  yalue  in  thousands  of  francs:  persons  injured,  1131  (of  these,  14  killed  and 
_^_^^.-««^___«____.^__^««  438  injured,  were  passengers).  Tele(?raph  lines 
M.Tons  1000  fr.  (1912),  7976  kilometers;  wires,  43.647;  sto- 
1910  1911  1910  1911  tions,  1669;  revenue,  6,623,306  francs;  expen- 
Tlg  Iron  1.862.090  2.046.280  120.161  188,664  diture,  6,074,899.  Post  offices,  1708;  receipts, 
Stetl  ^""^  4  600-920  4  974*960  462  460  6U241  ^3,419,097;  expenditure,  23,912,336.  The  mer- 
ZlSS  mjS  198:880  iw;641  SioS  chant  marine,  December  31.  1912,  contained  106 
Lead  40.716  44.808  18.464  16.672  vessels,  of  181,637  tons  (97  steamers,  of  174,021 
Sliver t  264.666  262,720  27,764  26,689  tons).  Vessels  entered  in  the  1911  trade,  11,- 
— 106,   of  16.907,359  tons;  cleared,  11,122,  of  16,- 

•  Output  Includes  half  worked  and  finished  896,916  tons.  Merchant  marine  (1911):  93 
products:  the  value  relates  to  the  finished  prod-  steam  vessels,  of  160,616  tons;  sailing,  8,  of 
uct  only,    t  Prom  lead.  59O6.    Towards   the   end  of   the   year    1913   a 

MAmTFACTUBBS.  The  manufacturing  Indus-  wport  was  presented  to  pariiament  by  a  spe- 
tries  occupy  1,102,244  (1896)  persons  (1,837,-  cial  commission  appointed  to  consider  the  ques- 
223  men,  266,021  women),  and  are  the  chief  «<>»  of  railway  reform  in  that  kingdom,  as  the 
source  of  the  nation's  wealth.  Small  estab-  "tate  management  of  the  railway  lines  was  al- 
lishments  are  in  the  majority,  and  house  Indus-  »o«t  unanimously  considered  a  failure,  resulting 
tries  are  of  considerable  importance.  The  tex-  in  poor  service  and  heavy  deflciU.  The  plan 
tile  industry  comprehends  the  manufacture  of  proposed  by  the  commission  was  that  the  min- 
lincn,  woolens,  and  cottons.  There  were  eighty.  i»try  of  railways  should  be  replaced  by  an  in- 
nine  sugar  factories  in  operation  in  1911,  with  dependent  organisation  to  operate  and  manage 
an  output  of  234,764  metric  tons;  and  twenty-  the  railways  on  behalf  of  the  state,  this  organi- 
one  sugar  refineries,  ou^ut  121,226  tons.  The  wition  consisting  of  a  number  of  directors  being 
output  of  the  glass  factories  was  valued  in  mpervised  by  a  commission  appointed  partly 
1900  at  66,912,000  francs.  ^7  tJ>«  chamber  and  partly  by  the  state.    It 

GoMKEBCB.  Although  the  balance  of  trade  in  ^^^  proposed  that  the  directors,  who  must  be 
Belgium  would  be  technically  classed  as  ad-  entirely  independent  of  political  influence,  and 
verse,  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  is  not  occupying  any  state  office,  should  be  chosen 
actually  evidence  of  the  country's  commercial  by  the  king  for  a  period  of  six  years,  and  be 
and  financial  expansion,  in  that  it  represents  beld  personally  responsible  for  any  irregularity 
returns  from  foreign  investment.  A  table  show-  in  management  At  the  same  time,  practically 
ing  general  and  special  commerce  for  three  years  unlimited  powers  would  be  given  to  such  a 
follows,  with  values  in  thousands  of  francs:       board.    The  proposal  met  with  considerable  fa- 

_  Yor  in  Parliament,  as  it  was  deemed  desirable 

10AA  loin  1911      ^  supplant  in  some  way  the  state  operation  of 

T      -*      /        X  •  kIaaiux    « KK1  7ftn    A  MR  AM  ^^c  Fallways.    The  Belgian  railway  administra- 

ImSrts"  (?i^?)V.;::::i;2ll;8SS   I'K   SilosMSS  tlon   was  Wtiating^lth   the'outch    sHate 

Exporu    (gren.) 8.287,600    5.694.600    6.879,800  railways  regarding  the  completing  of  an  exten- 

Exporu   (spec.) 1.922.900    8.407.400    8.S80.800  gjon  of  the  Une  to  Sittard,  across  the  German 

' "  territory. 

In  the  next  table  are  given  some  of  the  Increase  of  traffic  on  the  Belgian  railways 
principal  exports  for  home  consumption  and  ex-  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  on  January  1, 
ports  of  domestic  produce;  values  in  thousands  1900,  the  number  of  freight  cars  was  60,648, 
of  francs  for  1911:  and  on  December  31,  1913,  94,097.    It  was  pro« 
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posed  to  oonstruct  a  new  line  from  Heppen,  on  war  strength  of  the  kingdom  and,  at  the  same 
the  line  from  Moll  to  Diest,  to  a  point  on  the  time,  changed  the  conditions  of  recruitment. 
Meuse  River,  near  the  Dutch  frontier.  This  The  effective  strength  of  the  army,  which  had 
would  cross  the  coal  fields  in  the  new  mining  heen  fixed  at  180,000  men,  would  be  raised 
district  of  Limburg,  and  as  there  were  to  be  so  that  by  1926  there  would  be  251,000  men 
no  level  crossings  the  erection  of  large  bridges  additional  available  for  service,  and  a  war 
over  other  railways  would  be  a  feature  of  the  army  of  340,000  available  men.  On  a  peace 
construction.  footing  the  new  law  would  give  an  establishment 

Finance.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  franc  (1  of  67,886  men,  with  six  army  divisions  posted  at 
franc=19.3  cents).  In  the  following  table  or-  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Li«ge,  Namur,  Mons,  and  Brus- 
dinary  (A)  and  extraordinary  (B)  revenue  and  sels.  With  one  class  of  recruits  only  with  the 
expenditure  are  displayed  for  comparative  colors,  as  is  usual  for  the  greater  period  of  the 
years:  7«&r,  the  effective  troops  would  be  as  follows: 

Infantry,  2110  officers,  31,633  men;  cavalry,  389 
1900  1M»  iflio         officers,  7661   men;    field  artillery,  501   officers 

Revenue  A 494.106.778    645.107.016    682.487.183  «d  8113  men;   garrison  axtilley,  267  office™ 

B*....  48.672.831    160,109.498    182.917.647  and    4050    men;    engmeers,    187    officers    and 
..  .  ,  rrr:;:;rT77    „«.r  ^^i»  e^«    a^e  ^a^  ».>.>  2363    men;    transport,    119    officers    and    643 

Total 642.778.104    796.216.618    816.404,779  ^^^^    The  effective  strength  of  a  division  would 

Expenditure  A.. 479.066.788    684.460.867    672.964,146  ^   ^600   men   for  each  oi  four   divisions,   and 
B..  96,102.409    161,747.467    166.602.101  more  than  8000  for  each  of  the  other  two.    On 

'ot- ^i^^^^'  ^iiJ^ii^iJs;  siisiiii?  .VS,(-«^^^^^^ 

'  divieions  will  make  a  total  of  100,000  men,  and 
•Including  loans.  two  divisions,  LiCge  and  Namnr,  of  82,000  men 

-   .,  ,,»,,.    >»,«.«/..»<  «_  ••«'>»  ^11  mAe  a  total  of  04,000,  ao  that  in- 

Ordinary  revenue  (1011),  606,262,000  franca;  eluding  tlie  cavalry  division,  the  total  field 
•^""■?^?;'?'i'"3*'^  (not  including  loans),  effectiw  would  be  170,000,  but  these  numbers 
The  1013  budget  Mtimatea  the  ordinary  reve-  j„  „„^  j„e,„j,  ^  ^„^  jj„,  ,^„,  „j  t^, 
nue  at  757,664.640  franca,  inclnding  reve-  ^jmia  to  make  up  the  loeses  suffered  in  war, 
nue^mmg  administrations  40^21^0  fran«^  ^  4^,4  .„  ^^ctive  atrengta  of  200,000  was  t<^ 
excise    87,396.600,    customs    67.270.660,    direct  t^  nelcanri  an 

taxes  75,042,000,  r^stration  86^53^00 ;  do-  %J  the  n?le  of  one  «)n  in  a  family  esUV 
mams,  dividends,  interest,  etc^  ^9,274 620;  r^  ,.,j,^^  ^  ^he  law  of  1909,  a  system  of  "general- 
f,?^r^fi«^iiWR^Vf^^^^^  ««d   "^^'^^   «   substituted;  and   the    annual 

«?i  ??o  IfMarl  ^?n?i  iS  «r  5i ^tIom  contingent  was  fixed  at  49  of  every  100  enrolled 
!!^^S/!^LnJl®Jo?fiQi4^m  n^fl  '»nH  »»  available,  and  was  raised  from  21,000  men, 

fJl^JlnL    ?JS^^^  «^^1^»'^«  o^  2^0  ^^^^  volunteers,  to  33,000 

^}T^^97\^X'^n^^^^^  "«"•  *^«o  exclusive  of  2000  special  voluntirs. 

7^i\^J^2^li\iT^^^  &8W) '  ifen"  ^^^  «  ^^'^  ''<>«  ^^^"^  ^  twenty^ne  months 

733   JU8tice,_25  312,160   finance,   9.501,800   gen-      ..,    .,         ,        .     .,     «.-„,i«.  --Jj. 


««e  *.rt/v    a.  i  1    « **«*  «,«.  «oa   *       ^  othcrwiso  provided  for.  are  enrolled  in  the  Qarde 

565,500-totel,   3,935.919.538   francs.  Civique.  under  the  minister  of  the  interior  in 

GovERNiONT.  Belgium  is  a  constitutional,  times  of  peace,  and  intended  chiefly  for  the  main- 
representetive  monarchy,  hereditary  m  the  male  tenance  of  public  order.  .  This  force  included 
line;  and  in  the  event  of  failure  of  male  issue,  45^000  men  considered  active,  and  100,000  men 
the  reigning  monarch  appoints  his  successor,  ^n  the  rolls  as  non-active. 
subject  to  approval  by  the  chambers.  This  was  m.  de  Broqueville,  minister  for  war.  stated  in 
the  procedure  in  the  case  of  the  late  Leopold  II.  the  Senate  late  in  the  year  1913.  that  in  De- 
who,  dying  without  male  heirs,  December  17,  cembcr,  1917,  Belgium  would  be  able  to  place  on 
1909,  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew.  Albert  Leo-  ^  war  footing  an  army  of  168,331  men,  exclu- 
pold.  Heir-apparent.  Leopold  Philippe,  born  give  of  officers,  and  87,400  reserve  and  fortress 
November  3.  1901.  The  legislative  power  rests  troops, 
in  the  king  and  a  legislative  body  composed  of 

a  senate  and  a  chamber  of  deputies.    A  respon-  Histobt 

stble  ministry  of  eight  members   is   appointed 

by  the  king.  As  constituted  November  12,  1912,  EuscTORAL  Refcok  Aoixatiok.  The  central 
the  ministry  was  as  follows:  C.  de  Broque-  feature  of  Belgian  politics  in  1913  was  the 
▼ille,  premier  and  minister  of  war;  H.  C.  de  struggle  for  universal  equal  suflfrage,  "one  man, 
Viart,  justice;  J.  Davignon,  foreign  affairs;  P.  one  vote."  As  noted  in  the  preceding  Yeas 
Berryer,  interior;  P.^oullet,  arts  and  sciences;  Book,  the  system  of  plural  voting  was  the  espe- 
M.  Levie.  finance;  G.  Helleputte,  agriculture  cial  h^te-noir  of  the  Socialist  and  Liberal  op- 
and  public  works;  A.  Hubert,  industry  and  position.  For  twenty  years  it  had  been  in 
labor;  A.  van  de  Vyyere,  railways;  P.  gegers,  operation,  ever  since  April  18,  1893,  when  nni- 
marine,  posts,  and  telegraphs;  J,  Renkem,  col-  veraal  suffrage  modified  by  the  pluraJ  vote 
^^^f^'         -,,  .    X.  *    .,  ^^^  established,  and  six  times  it  had  been  at- 

Abmt.  The  reorganisation  of  the  Belgian  tacked.  The  law  against  which  these  repeated 
army  was  further  affected  by  a  law  promulgated  assaults  were  directed  provided  that  all  male 
on  June  19,   1913,  which  substituted  new  con-  citizens   over   twenty-five   years   of   age   should 

S!!''"L^'*1^*^''ano '''**T^^'-"^''^  ^J  A^*  L*^  ^*  ^^*«5  ^'^^  *^<^»«  who  paid  a  house  taf  of  five 
December  14,   1909.     It  increased  the  effective  francs  a  year,  or  owned  2000   francs  in  real 
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estate,  or  enjoyed  an  income  of  100  francs  a  and  ominous  threa^is  o(.  impending  trouble,  the 
year  from  Belgian  funds,  had  two  votes  each;  parliament  meanwhi4er  proceeded  with  the  con- 
and  those  who  poaseesed  certificates  of  higher  sideration  of  the  army  IfUJ. 
secondary  instruction,  or  held  office,  or  followed  A  last  attempt  at  ooneiliation  was  made  by 
a  profession,  had  three.  By  means  of  their  the  mayors  of  the  nine  largest  towns.  On  Feb- 
plural  votes  704^40  men  could  outvote  993,070  ruary  23  they  asked  tho  SociAliifta  to  renounce 
others;  for  in  the  last  elections  395,866  voters  the  general  strilce,  and  promised. to  plead  the 
could  cast  two  ballots  each,  308,683  could  cast  cause  of  revision  with  the  pr^ipjit,  M.  de 
three,  and  993,070  could  cast  one  each:  the  Broqueville.  On  March  7  thirty '  delegates  of 
two-vote  and  three-vote  men  together,  although  the  committee  for  universal  suffrage  roei  the 
constituting  less  than  42  per  cent,  of  the  elee-  mayors  at  the  hdtel  de  ville  of  Brussels,  alid 
torate,  could  cast  almost  64  per  cent,  of  the  decided  that  **  The  national  committee,  taking: 
total  number  of  votes.  The  Socialists,  being  re-  into  consideration  the  overtures  of  the  mayors 
eruited  from  the  one>vote  class,  could  not  hope  of  the  large  cities,  and  their  declaration  thai 
to  outvote  the  upper  classes  without  a  reform  they  will  make  every  effort  to  induce  the  gov- 
of  the  franchise.  But  in  order  to  amend  the  ernment  to  consider  the  revisionist  programme; 
electoral  law,  it  would  be  necessary  to  revise  desirous  in  a  supreme  effort  of  conciliation 
the  constitution,  and  that  would  require  a  two-  of  nermitting  the  mayors  and  the  ministry 
thirds  vote  in  each  chamber  of  the  parliament,  freely  to  seek  for  a  peaceable  solution,  resolve 
The  parliament  was  controlled  l^  an  absolute  that:  The  decree  ordaining  the  general  strike 
Clerical  majority,  steadfastly  opposed  to  So-  to  take  place  on  April  14,  is  revoked."  On 
cialism  and  determined  not  to  yield  to  the  de-  the  following  day  the  cabinet  met  to  discuss 
mands  of  Socialists  or  Liberals.  It  was  patent  the  proposals  of  the  mayors.  The  government, 
that  equal  suffrage  must  be  forced  on  the  however,  was  unwilling  to  concede  to  the  de- 
parliament,  for  the  parliament  would  never  mands  made;  even  to  allow  a  commission  to 
Sant  it  freely.  The  necessity  of  coercing  the  investigate  the  matter  would,  if  the  commission 
erical  majority  had  been  recognized  by  the  favored  revision,  bind  the  government  more  or 
cartel  (coalition)  of  the  Left,  after  the  elections  less  to  adopt  the  commission's  recommendations, 
of  June  2,  1012,  had  returned  an  increased  Nothing  could  be  done,  anyway,  until  after  the 
government  majority.  Before  the  close  of  1912  question  had  been  referred  to  the  people  in 
the  opposition  had  issued  the  threat,  '^oonsti-  the  next  election.  After  some  indecision  and 
tational  revision  or  the  general  strike.**  misunderstanding,    the    mayors    gave    up    the 

When  the  Socialists  proposed  to  use  the  gen-  attempt  at  conciliation,  and  the  Socialists,  at 
eral  strike  as  a  political  weapon,  the  govern-  the  Easter  congress  of  the  Workingmen's  party, 
ment,  instead  of  being  intimidated,  became  more  March  24,  passed  an  almost  unanimous  yote 
than  ever  insistent  on  its  ovm  authority  and  in  favor  of  the  general  strike.  Of  the  1360 
on  the  fact  that  it  controlled  a  constitutional  delegates  present  at  the  Brussels  Mai8<m  du 
majority;  instead  of  yielding,  it  denounced  Peuple^  only  thirty,  including  M.  Vandervelde, 
its  opponents.    The  chief  of  the  Liberal  ffroup,  voted   in  the  ncffatiye. 

M.  Hymans,  attempted  to  solve  the  difficult  sit-  The  Gkneral  Steike.  The  general  strike  be- 
uation  by  advocating  the  nomination  of  an  gan  on  April  14  and  lasted  eleven  days.  It  had 
extra-parliamentary  commission  to  look  into  the  been  prepared  for  months  in  advance,  funds 
matter  of  constitutional  revision,  and  to  see  had  been  accumulated,  workers  had  been  noti- 
if  no  better  franchise  for  municipal,  provincial,  fled,  and  the  strike  committee  had  laid  plans 
and  legislative  elections  could  be  found.  The  to  feed  the  strikers  and  to  send  the  children 
idea  pleased  the  Socialists,  but  gained  no  sym-  abroad  to  sympathetic  families  in  France  and 
pathy  from  the  staunch  conservatives,  whose  Holland.  For  those  who  had  expected  great 
unwillingness  to  compromise  was  expressed  by  excitement,  the  first  day  of  the  strike  was  dis- 
H.  Woeste;  and  even  before  the  vote  was  taken,  appointing.  The  newspapers  appeared  as  usual, 
on  February  9,  it  was  clear  to  all  that  the  tramways  were  in  operation,  many  shops  were 
motion  to  consider  the  revision  of  the  constitu-  open,  and  neither  riots  nor  mobs  were  in  evi- 
tion  would  be  lost.  Before  the  vote  was  taken,  dence.  In  the  days  that  followed,  one  news- 
M.  Vandervelde,  the  Socialist  leader,  warned  paper  and  then  another  suspended  publication, 
the  chamber,  "For  the  seventh  time  in  twenty  some  shops  closed  their  doors,  the  paralyzation 
years  you  are  going  to  put  off  the  revision  of  of  industry  became  more  apparent,  and  the 
the  constitution.  To  those  who  asked  you  to  strikers  in  BrusseU  paraded  through  the  streets, 
be  conciliatory,  you  reply  with  'the  reason  of  But  at  no  time  was  there  the  excitement  of 
state.'  The  situation  is  clear.  We  ask  the  mob  violence;  the  strike  was  a  "strike  of 
working  class  to  hear  us,  to  heed  the  command  folded  arms.**  Orderliness  and  organization 
of  its  responsible  delegates,  not  to  compromise  were  the  most  striking  features  of  the  work- 
the  success  of  the  movement  by  violence  or  by  ingmen's  demonstration.  The  men  had  been 
a  partial  strike.  Our  proposition  is  going  to  told  so  frequently  and  so  insistently  that  the 
be  rejected  now,  but  it  will  soon  be  taken  up  strike  was  to  be  a  strike  of  folded  arms,  a 
again."  The  motion  was  then  voted  down  by  sober,  serious,  peaceable  strike,  that  when  the 
00  to  83  (two  not  voting),  a  clean  vote  of  test  came,  discipline  and  order  prevailed.  The 
majority  versus  opposition,  while  the  Socialist  strike  committee  issued  manifestos  of  en- 
Left  cried,  Vive  le  suffrage  univerealt  Vive  la  oouragement  and  exhortat'on;  savings-certifi- 
grive  g^nSrale! — ^"Hurrah  for  universal  suf-  cates  were  given  out;  an'  common  meals  were 
frage!"  "Hurrah  for  the  general  strike!"  provided  for  the  hungry.  As  to  the  extent  of 
Three  days  later  the  Peuple  announced  that  a  the  strike,  press  reports  yaried.  Clericals  as- 
general  strike  would  begin  on  April  14,  and  a  serted  that  less  than  300,000  of  the  million 
manifesto  was  issued,  appealing  to  agricultural  and  a  half  manual  laborers  were  on  strike;  the 
and  industrial  workers,  merchants,  and  hour-  strike  was  not  general,  they  said,  since  it  had  t 
geois  to  lend  their  support  to  the  movement  for  not  materially  affected  the  transport  service,  ^[C 
universal   equal   suffrage.     Despite   these   loud  nor  made  headway  among  the  Flemiah  Christian  > 
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Unionists  of  the  north,    the   strength  of  tbe  with  the  colors  in  the  infantry  wu  fixed  at  fif- 

movement  lay  in  the*  ooal' mines  and  in  the  fao-  teen  months.    The  annual  contingent  of  recniits 

tories  of  tlve  south} 'iA  these  the  strike  was  was  increased  from  18,000   to   32,000,   the   war 

practically  complejbe.-':  According  to  the  Social-  effectives  from  180,000  to  350,000,  and  the  peace 

ist  journal,  the. Peitple,  the  number  of  strikers  footing  from  42,800  to  65,000. 

rose  to  400,6.0151  fn  the  first  few  days.    A  state-      By  many,  this  attempt  of  Belgium  to  keep 

ment  givezf  •  o'ut*  by  the  national  committee  on  pace  with  the  militarjr  expansion  of  larger  states 

April    l^.'^placed   the   figure   at   372,000.    The  was  regarded  as  a  piece  of  costly  and  senseless 

number  or  strikers  was  largest  in  the  province  jingoism.    When  asked  why  Belgium  should  at- 

of  CUsxleroi,  76,000;  Mons,  62,000;   Li^ge,  65,-  tempt  to  compete  in  military  preparation  with 

OQbi   Centre,  45,000;    Brussels,  21,000;    Ghent,  the  larger  states  of  Europe,  the  president  of  the 

.  19,000;  Vervicrs,  18,000;  Nivelles,  11,000;  Huy-  council  replied,  "We  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity 

/Wtfrenne,      10,000;       and      Braine-Ecaussi^res,  and  loyalty  of  the  great  nations  who  are  the 

*.1T),000.  guarantors  of  our  neutrality.    But  we  have  seen 

Although  the  strikes  included  only  a  minority  by  numerous  declarations  that  in  case  of  war 
of  the  laboring  class,  it  was  general  enough  to  Belgium  would  be  called  upon  again  to  offer 
secure  consideration  from  the  government.  A  Europe  a  battlefield.  We  cannot  permit  our  na- 
proposal  made  by  the  Radical,  M.  Lorand,  for  tional  dignity  to  be  lowered,  nor  can  we  allow 
a  sort  of  referendum  on  the  subject  of  constitu-  our  national  self-respect  to  be  impaired." 
tional  revision  was  discarded  in  favor  of  a  National  dijpity  in  this  case  necessitated  the 
somewhat  ambiguous  resolution  consenting  to  expenditure  of  284,000,000  francs.  To  cover  the 
the  consideration  by  a  commission  of  the  cost  of  military  reorganization,  the  finance 
desirability  of  amending  the  constitution,  minister,  M«  Levie,  proposed  a  loan  redeemable 
It  was  not  a  complete  victory  for  the  in  25  years  and  a  yearly  increase  of  the  mili- 
Socialists;  indeed  it  was  a  compromise  tary  budget  by  47,000,000  francs.  New  finan- 
rather  than  a  triumph.  Nevertheless  it  satis-  cial  resources  had  therefore  to  be  created.  This 
fied  the  parliamentary  leaders  of  the  working-  was  done  by  a  law  modifying  the  registration, 
men.  The  leaders,  it  will  be  recalled,  had  been  mortgage,  stamp,  and  succession  taxes.  (1) 
very  reluctant  to  execute  their  threats  of  gen-  The  registration  tax.  For  donations  inter  vivta 
eral  strike;  they  had  voted  in  the  negative  at  the  tax  varies  from  1  fr.  40  to  10  fr.  50  on  the 
the  Easter  congress,  and  had  constantly  inclined  hundred.  Societies  doing  business  in  Belgium 
toward  conciliation.  So  witn  this  partial  sue-  are  liable  to  a  tax  of  1000  fr.  on  a  capital  of  less 
cess  they  were  ready  to  call  off  the  strike.  On  than  5,000,000  fr.,  2000  fr.  on  5,000,000  to  10.- 
April  24  the  congress  of  the  Workingmen's  party  000,000,  4000  fr.  on  11,000,000  to  20,000,000, 
met  in  the  Maison  du  Peuple  with  1300  dele-  10,000,000  fr.  on  20,000,000  to  50,000,000, 
gates  present  and  M.  Fum^mont  in  the  chair,  and  20,000  fr.  on  capital  greater  than 
The  congress  adopted  by  a  three-fourths  vote  a  50,000,000  francs.  A  graduated  tax  is  es- 
report  prepared  by  MM.  Anseele,  Destr^e,  and  tablished  on  leases.  (2)  Operations  on  the 
Vandervelde,  commenting  on  the  extent  and  ef-  bourse  are  henceforth  subject  to  a  tax  of  15  cen- 
fectiveness  of  the  general  strike,  and  concluding,  times  on  1000  francs,  i.e.,  .015  per  cent.  (3) 
"The  national  committee  of  universal  suffrage  Stamp  tax.  A  stamp  tax  was  imposed  on  in- 
and  of  the  general  strike,  considering  with  surance  policies,  and  on  foreign  securities,  as 
pleasure  the  results  obtained,  urges  all  citizens  well  as  on. many  legal  documents.  (4)  Inher- 
to  support  the  foreshadowed  reform  of  univer-  itance  tax.  The  succession  duty  was  fixed  at  6 
sal  suffrage  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  per  cent,  for  husband  or  wife;  7%  per  cent,  for 
national  peace;  and  desires  to  ask  the  consent  brothers  and  sisters;  9  per  cent,  for  uncles, 
of  the  congress  to  the  immediate  resumption  of  aunts,  and  adopted  children;  and  15  per  cent 
work."  The  adoption  of  this  report  meant  the  for  unrelated  persons.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
end  of  the  strike,  and  woik  was  resumed  on  chambers  of  commerce  of  Brussels,  Ghent,  and 
April  25  and  26.  Li^ge  protested  vigorously  against  the  new  laws. 

The  government,  in  conformity  with  its  prom-  Special  Session  of  Pabliahent.  Owing  to 
ise,  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  the  protracted  discussions  of  the  constitutional 
desirability  of  electoral  reform;  but  the  inquiry  revision,  military,  and  financial  bills,  it  was 
was  limited  to  electoral  reform  in  the  communal  necessary  to  call  a  special  session  of  parliament 
and  provincial  elections  and  did  not  include  par-  in  October,  in  order  that  the  ministry  might 
liamentary  elections.  The  commission,  appointed  take  up  the  budget  and  the  remainder  of  its 
in  May,  seemed  unable  to  accomplish  anything,  programme  of  social  legislation,  compulsory 
and  real  electoral  reform  appeared  to  be  as  dis-  school  attendance,  and  technical  education.  On 
tant  as  ever.  December  23  the  Chamber  passed  a  miners'  pen- 

The  Milttaby  Law.  The  consideration  of  the  sion  bill,  granting  a  pension  of  $70  a  year  to  all 
army  bill,  interrupted  by  the  general  strike,  was  miners  over  55  years  of  age  who  have  worked 
resumed  and  continued  through  the  month  of  underground  for  forty  years;  the  expense  to  be 
May.  Various  amendments  tending  to  reduce  met  by  state  and  provincial  governments.  The 
the  term  of  military  service  to  twelve  or  even  subiect  of  education,  always  a  delicate  question 
to  six  months,  and  a  provision  for  regional  re-  in  Belgium,  was  acrain  brouirht  to  the  fore  by 
cruitment  (which  would  allow  the  creation  of  the  government's  proposals  to  compel  children 
separate  Flemish  and  Walloon  resriments)  were  between  the  aires  of  six  and  fourteen  to  attend 
defeated  in  the  Chamber.  On  May  29  the  bill  school,  to  reauire  that  all  instructors  must  be 
was  voted  by  the  lower  Chamber  by  104  to  63  Belirian  citizens  and  possess  diplomas,  and  to 
(3  abstentions),  and  on  June  20  received  ratifi-  equalize  the  subsidies  paid  to  conununal  and  to 
cation  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  68  to  27.  The  "free"  (Catholic)  schools, 
new  law,  put  into  effect  December  15,  1913,  pro-  The  Ghent  Exposition.  The  intemationsl 
vided  for  general  compulsory  service,  instead  of  exposition  of  Ghent  was  opened  on  April  26  by 
service  by  one  son  per  family  as  ordered  by  the  the  king  and  queen,  and  waaJar^jv. ^tended, 
law  of  December  14,  1909.    The  period  of  service       See  also  Congo,  BemianT^  O 
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'BEHOAZL    See  Tbifou.  BBBKXJDA.    A  British  colonj,  eompoMd  of 

BENEFACTI0N8.  fiee  Gutb  ahd  Bi-  •^«*  ^^^  «naJJ  ijlanda  lying  aome  600  miles 
^ITSSTS.  ®^^  ^'  ^^P®  Hatteras,  having  an  area  of   10 

TtTrTsrmtmt   rrro      fu^    a«/.«a™t««  square  miles  and  a  population  in  1911  of  6691 

BBNNBTT   CUP,     8ee  AiaoHAimcs.  ^^  ^^   12,303  colored.    Capital,  Hamilton 

BEIVZOL  (Bbrzers).  This  substance  was  (2627  inhabitants).  Originally  a  maritime 
iound  by  several  reliable  observers  to  be  a  valu-  people,  the  population  in  recent  years  has  en- 
able drug  in  the  treatment  of  leukemia,  a  dis-  gaged  almost  entirely  in  the  cultivation  of  earlv 
ease  which  has  hitherto  been  resistant  to  all  vegetables  for  export  to  ^he  New  York  markeU 
iorms  of  therapy,  although  the  X-rays  have  had  Nearly  all  provisions  consumed  in  the  islands 
a  favorable  effect  in  many  cases.  Leukemia  is  are  imported.  Many  tourists  visit  the  islands 
a  disease  of  the  blood-forming  tissues  (spleen,  during  the  winter  season,  which  is  mild  and 
l>one-marrow,  and  lymphatic  glands),  resultmg  in  salubrious.  School  attendance  ds  compulsory 
4111  enormous  increase  of  white  blood  cells  and  a  for  children  of  primary  school  age,  but  all 
reduction  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles,  and  schools  are  private  and  charge  fees.  Imports 
is  usually  fatal.  Von  Koranyi  first  used  benzol  and  exports  for  the  year  1911  were  valued  at 
in  1912,  with  excellent  results,  in  chronic  cases  £545,540  and  £134,033  respectively  (£517,074 
of  leukemia.  He  states  that  there  were  no  fail-  and  £106,508  in  1910).  Revenue  and  expendi- 
ures  and  he  also  found  that  the  administration  ture  (1911),  £79,248  and  £90,100  (£78,593  and 
•of  benzol  was  not  incomparable  with  X-ray  ther-  £68,392  in  1910).  Customs  revenue,  £63,707. 
apy,  but  had  rather  better  effects  in  patients  Public  debt,  £45,500.  Governor  (1913),  Lieut- 
who  had  previously  been  exposed  to  the  X-ray.  Gen.  Sir  George  M.  Bullock. 
These  results  have  been  confirmed  by  many  other  BEBBY,  Jaices  Hendebsgn.  Former 
clinicians.  Owinff  probably  to  the  fact  that  United  States  senator  from  Arkansas,  died  Jan- 
there  are  several  types  of  leukemia,  involving,  in  uary  SO,  1913.  Born  in  Jackson  County,  Ala- 
different  degrees  of  severity,  the  spleen,  bone-  bama,  in  1841,  he  removed  in  1848,  with  his 
marrow,  and  lymphatic  system,  the  action  of  parents,  to  Arkansas.  In  1861  he  joined  the 
benzol  is  not  uniformly  beneficial  in  reducing  the  16th  Arkansas  Infantry  (C.  S.  A.)  as  second- 
number  of  leukocytes,  but  hemoglobin  and  red  lieutenant.  He  lost  a  leg  at  the  battle  of  Cor- 
Gorpuscles  are  usuallv  increased.  Benzol  being  inth  in  1862.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  studied 
a  dangerous  poison  m  large  doses,  it  must  be  law;  in  1866  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  and 
given  with  caution  and  in  small  amounts,  3  to  5  was  twice  elected  to  the  State  house  of  repre- 
gm.  per  day  being  the  average  dose.  sentatives — in  1866,  and  in  1874.    In  the  latter 

niaTt-RA  COLLBOE.  An  institution  for  I^^  ^®  ^*«  speaker.  He  was  president  of  the 
higher  education,  founded  at  Berea,  Ky.,  in  pemocratic  State  convention  in  1876;  two  years 
1M6.  In  addition  to  the  college  department,  la^r  he  became  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
there  was  a  normal  school,  an'^academy,  and  State;  was  e«|ted^  governor  of  Arkansas  m 
several  vocational  schools.  The  students  in  all  J882;  and  in  1885  United  States  senator  to  fill 
departmente  in  1913  numbered  1736.  There  *»>«  TJP.''^1«^o™ifli/-  ^'  i^m  *  w  ^"^  T 
weVe  seventy-three  members  of  the  faculty.  The  l^^^^^.^  ?cinl®^®'  ^®®^'  ^""^  ^®^^'  ^"^^  ""**  ^' 
productive  funds  amount  to  about  $1,000,000,  "^S?^*°JiSS2r     o     ^^ 

Snd  the  annual  income  to  about  $166,000.    The       l^^^-^^^^^^'^'^^^^.^r,  ^.,Ur 
library  conteins  27,000  volumes.    The  president      ?^^5"^'  ¥' a^^     '     ^n   ?Si*^  w    "^  * 
is  William  G.  Frost,  PhJ).,  Dj5.  »nd  educator,  died  February  10,  1913.    He  was 

•J  «.^^^«*    ^  «       .., ^rn  in  Turkey  m  1838.    His  early  training  was 

BEBOSON,   Hewbi.     See  PHnx>S0PHT.  received  at  Bebek  Seminary,  under  Dr.  Cyrus 

BBBIBEBI.  Caspari  and  Moszkowski  added  Hamblin.  He  studied  at  Yale  University,  where 
an  interesting  chapter  to  the  study  of  this  dis-  he  took  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  1874.  With  the 
«ase.  It  seems  conclusively  proven  that  beri-  exception  of  time  spent  in  the  United  States 
beri  in  man  is  the  result  of  a  diet  closely  re-  ^id  a  year  spent  in  France  and  England,  he 
fitricted  to  polished  rice  or  other  food  which  taught  almost  continuously  at  Aintab,  Turkey, 
lacks  the  antineuritio  substonce.  Caspari  and  and  the  neighboring  city  of  Marash  for  fifty- 
Moszkowski,  who  had  been  studying  the  subject  gfx  years.  For  thirty-seven  years  he  was  the 
for  years,  believed  their  investigations  showed  senior  member  of  the  faculty  of  Central  Turkey 
that  beriberi  is  not  the  result  of  a  deficiency  College.  He  wrote  much  for  the  newspapers, 
in  the  diet,  but  of  some  toxic  addition,  and  that  and,  besides  books  on  natural  religion,  a  Ouide 
it  is  essentially  an  intoxication.  Their  meta-  to  the  Study  of  the  English  Language^  and 
bolic  findings  show  great  destructions  of  al-  Elements  of  Physics.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
bumin,  which  could  not  be  otherwise  explained,  distinguished  seientific  men  that  Turkey  has  yet 
One    series   of   experiments  which   led   to   this  produced. 

conclusion  was  as  follows:  Pigeons  were  fed  BIBLE  SOGXETY,  Amebican.  An  organiza- 
for  several  months  on  hens*  eggs  with  the  addi-  tion  for  the  encouragement  of  a  wider  circula- 
tion of  a  small  amount  of  sugar  and  salt.  On  tion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  founded  in  1816. 
this  diet  the  birds  remained  in  excellent  health.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  the  work 
To  the  diet  of  some  of  the  pigeons  was  added  of  the  society  continued  to  expand.  The  aggre- 
some  polished  rice.  Each  bird  so  fed  developed  gate  issues  for  the  year  were  4.049,610  volumes, 
polyneuritis  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  while  This  aggregate  included  399,734  Bibles,  713,- 
those  remaining  on  etnr  diet  remained  healthy.  891  New  Testaments,  and  2,935.985  portions  of 
This  seems  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  toxio  the  Bible  or  New  Testament.  This  was  an  in- 
addition  and  not  a  deprivation  which  is  re-  crease  of  358,400  volumes  over  the  issues  of 
sponsible  for  the  affection.  But  the  toxic  sub-  1912,  and  more  than  twice  those  reported  in 
stenoe  is  not  necessarily  in  the  food,  but  may  1907.  Of  this  aggregate,  2,107,169  volumes 
oricrinate  in  the  bodv  under  the  influence  of  a  were  issuicd  from  the  Bible  House  in  New 
polished  rice  diet.    See  also  PLAGtJU.  York  and  1,941,761  volumes  from  the  society's  T 

BEBUIf.     See  Abchitectubb.  agente  abroad.    The  total  issues  of  the  society  LV^ 
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in  its  ninety-Beven  yean  of  ezistence  amounts  title  was  won  for  the  second  suooessive  year  by 
to  98^68,715  volumes.  C.  B.  Terry. 

An  important  department  of  the  society's  In  professional  billiards,  W.  F.  Hoppe  sne- 
work  is  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  cessfully  defended  his  18.2  balk  line  champion- 
foreign  languages.  During  1912,  arrangements  ahip  three  times,  the  matches  all  being  plaved 
were  made  for  the  continuance  of  the  transla-  in  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York.  In  the  first 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  language  of  the  contest,  Hoppe  defeated  George  Sutton  by  500 
Navaho  Indians  by  missionaries  of  the  board  of  to  301.  In  the  second,  Hoppe  defeated  Koji 
home  missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Yamada  by  500  to  33,  and,  in  the  third,  Hoppe 
revision  of  the  Zulu  Bible,  which  had  been  car-  defeated  Calvin  Demarest  by  500  to  211. 
ried  through  by  missionaries  of  the  American  Alfredo  De  Oro  lost  the  pocket  billiards  title 
board  in  South  Africa,  is  nearing  its  com-  to  Benjamin  Allen,  the  score  being  515  to  600. 
pletion.  The  process  of  transliterating  the  Kurd-  Allen  also  defeated  Charles  Weston,  challenger 
ish  New  Testament  is  making  steady  progress,  for  the  title,  by  600  to  411.  De  Oro  success- 
Other  additions  of  the  Bible  which  are  being  fully  defended  his  three-cushion  carom  cham- 
revised  are  the  Siamese,  Chinese  and  the  Span-  pionship  by  defeating  J.  B.  Hogan,  150  to  120, 
ish  version  of  the  New  Testament.  The  home  and  J.  W.  Carney,  160  to  143.  The  three-cush- 
agencies  of  the  society  include  work  among  ion  game  continued  to  increase  in  popularity, 
the  colored  people  in  the  South,  the  North-  and  a  tournament  has  been  arranged  for  the 
western  agency,  the  South  Atlantic  agency,  the   early  part  of  1914. 

Western   agency,   Pacific   agency,   Southwestern      BIOQBAPHY.      See    French    LrrsBATUBE, 
agency,  the  Eastern  a^ncy,  and  the  Atlantic  Gsbman  Litbbatube,  Italian  Litebatube^  and 
agency.    Foreign  afi;encies  are  found  in  nearly  Lzteratubb,  English  and  American. 
all  the  countries  of  the  world.    In  addition  to      BIOLOQY.     See  Botant,  ZoOloqt,  and  CaMt 
its    work   by    means   of    agencies,    the    society  neoie  Institute  of  Washinqton,  Department 
is   in   correspondence  with   a  number   of   mis-  of  Marine  Biology. 
sions   through   which   it  distributes   Scriptures      BIPLANES.     See   Aeronautics. 
in  some  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.    The       BIBDB    AND    BZBD    PBBSBBVATION. 
total  appropriation  made  during  the  year  for  See  Obnttholoot. 

home  agencies  was  $138,600,  for  foreign  agen-      BIBTH  BATE.     See  Vital  Statistics. 
cies  $317,800,  for  special  purposes  $40,000,  for      BIBTH  STONES.     See  Gems  and  PRECiout 
the    manufacture    and    purchase    of    Scriptures  STdNES. 

$250,000,  for  miscellaneous  expenditures,  $67,-  BISBEE,  Marvin  Davis.  An  American  edit- 
000,  or  a  total  of  $813,400.  The  endowment  cator  and  librarian,  died  August  30,  1913.  Bom 
funds  of  the  society  amount  to  $2,385,290  and  in  Chester,  Vt,  in  1845,  and  graduated  from 
the  annuity  funds  to  $281,961,  or  a  total  of  in-  Dartmouth  (College  in  1871,  be  studied  at  the 
Tested  funds  of  $2,594,252.  The  president  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  in  1873  was 
the  society  is  James  Wood,  the  recording  sec-  ordained  to  the  Congregational  ministry,  later 
retary,  Henry  O.  Dwight,  LL.  D.,  and  the  treas-  filling  pastorates  at  Fishyille,  N.  H.,  and  Cam- 
urer,  William  Foulke.  bridge,  Mass.,  until  1881.    In  that  year  he  be- 

BIBLE  SOCIETTy  British  and  Foreign,  came  associate  editor  of  the  Congregationalist, 
Founded  in  1804,  the  sole  and  simple  aim  serving  until  1886,  when  he  was  appointed  pro- 
of this  richly  endowed  society  is  to  promote  fessor  of  divinity  and  librarian  at  Dartmouth 
the  widest  possible  circulation  of  the  Hsoly  College.  In  1883  he  became  professor  of  bibli- 
Scriptures — always  in  the  King  James  version,  ography  and  librarian  at  that  college.  He 
or  in  the  revised  English  version  of  188M885 —  served  in  this  position  until  1910,  when  he  re- 
a  circulation  which  in  the  course  of  a  single  tired  on  the  Carnegie  Fund.  From  1910  until 
year  has  achieved  a  grand  total  of  close  upon  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  director  of  er- 
6,000,000  copies.  Up  to  1913,  the  society  had  tension  courses  at  the  Chicago  Theological 
issued  close  upon  200,000,000  copies.  Exclud-  Seminary.  He  was  a  member  of  several  learned 
ing  the   United   Kingdom,   it  had  agencies   or  societies. 

secretaries  in  27  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  world.  BLAXE,  Lhjub  Devereux.  An  AmericsD 
In  England  and  Wales  alone  there  were  5800  lecturer  and  advocate  of  woman  suffrage,  died 
auxiliaries,  branches,  and  associations.  December  30,  1913.    She  was  bom  in  Raleigh. 

-RTr^rr.TUJa     Aaa  rvrrnvn  ^-  ^'f  ^^  ISSZ.    Her  father  died  while  she  was 

STTTT^a  A  ,  °'^-  .  ^  ^^  „  two  years  of  age,  and  her  mother  removed  with 
BILLIARDS.  Amateurs  occupied  the  lime-  her  to  New  Haven.  Her  first  attempt  to  ob- 
Ught  in  billiard  circles  m  1913,  their  playing  tain  equal  righte  for  women  was  a  demand  for 
being  of  such  a  high  character  that  the  Na-  admittance  to  Yale  University.  This  was  de- 
tional  Association  of  American  Billiard  Play-  nied  her.  In  1855  she  married  O.  Q.  Umstead 
ers  plans  to  raise  the  qualifying  average  for  (died  in  1859),  and  in  1866  to  GaenfiU  Blake, 
the  Class  A  championships  from  seven  to  eight,  a  New  York  merchant.  In  1870  she  openly  ad- 
The  grand  average  for  international  tourna-  vocated  the  cause  of  women  suffrage  on  lines 
ments  will  be  placed  at  ten.  The  international  laid  down  by  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton.  Her 
championships  in  1913  were  held  at  Paris  and  first  fame  as  a  lecturer  was  won  by  her  replies 
were  won  by  Albert  Morier  of  France.  J.  F.  to  a  series  of  lectures  on  women  by  the  Rev» 
Poggenburg  was  the  United  States  representa-  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  rector  of  Trinity  Church.  These 
tive.  In  the  national  Class  A  championship  lectures,  later  published  in  book  form  as  Worn- 
tournament  held  at  Philadelphia,  Joseph  Mayer  an's  Place  To-day,  became  a  handbook  on  woman 
was  the  victor,  winning  six  matches  and  losing  suffrage.  For  eleven  years  she  was  president 
none.  Mayer  made  a  high  run  of  130.  His  of  the  New  York  State  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
high  average  was  22  4-18.  Charles  F.  Conklin  elation.  In  1900  she  founded  and  became  presi- 
finished  second  in  the  tournament  with  five  dent  of  the  National  Legislative  League.  She 
victories  and  one  defeat.  The  Class  B  amateur  worked  for  legislation  in  favor  of  women  in 
title  went  to  H.  A  Coleman,  and  the  Class  C  many  States,  and  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
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about  nuiqr  refonna  in  the  tmtmeiit  of  women  inspection  I«w  for  Indiana,  rerised  law*  for 
in  varioiu  forma  of  employment.  Slie  was  tlie  Montana,  a  license  law  for  New  Jersey,  and  new 
author  of  jToutAtooiiM  (1860);  Rockford  (1802);  boiler  regulations  for  the  provinoe  of  Ontario. 
Fettered  lor  Life  (1872);  Woman's  Plaee  To-  The  National  Association  for  Stationary  Engi- 
<iay  (1883) ;  and  A  Daring  Ewperiment  (1808).  neers  had  a  national  license  committee  at  work 

BLAST  TUVNACEB.  See  Coke,  Coma,  in  this  field  and  the  National  Association  of 
Ibon,  Lead,  and  Mbtaixubot.  Tubular    Boiler    Manufacturers    had    adopted 

BLTTE-8KT  LAWS.  See  Fuiahcui.  B»  standard  boiler  statistics,  which  were  consid- 
TiEW. ered  further  in  the  direction  of  safety. 

BOHBXXA.  See  Avstbia-Htthoabt,  Area  BOKHABA.  A  Russian  Tassal  state  in  cen- 
end  Poptttofton,  and  BUtory.  tral  Asia,  covering  about  83,000  square  miles; 

BOILBBa  Improvemente  in  boilers  and  population,  about  1,500,000.  CapiUl,  Bokhara, 
boiler  room  practice  during  the  year  1013  were  BOLIVIA.  An  interior  republic  of  South 
characterised  by  attempts  at  increased  efficiency  America.  The  seat  of  government,  executive 
and  economy  rather  than  radical  innovations.  ^^  legislative,  is  La  Pas;  the  supreme  court 
In  most  large  plants  increased  attention  was  ,{^  at  Sucre. 

being  paid  to  various  mMSuring,  indicating,  ^bba,  Potolatiok,  ma  The  estimated  area 
and  analyzing  devioM  for  the  njore  intelligent  |g  1,370,014  square  kilometers  (632,437  square 
control  of  the  operation  of  the  boilers  and,  at  miles),  or,  including  disputed  territory,  1,468,- 
the  same  time,  greater  training  supervision  of  034  square  kilometlrs  (662,047  square  miles), 
the  firemen,  was  being  practiced,  the  aim  bo-  The  delimitation  of  the  Argentine  boundary 
ing,  of  courw,  to  secure  the  moat  economic^  ^„  in  progress  during  1013.  The  1000  census 
combustion  of  the  fuel  and  the  greatest  amount  «tumed  a44,6«8  inlabiUnts,  of  whom  60.0 
of  heat  received  by  the  water  with  a  mwmum  ™  ^ent  were  Indian,  26.7  mestiso,  12.7  white, 
loss  by  sUck  gases  and  other  waste.  Without  Jgl  negro,  and  0.4  unclassified.  The  estimated 
specifying  any  particular  devices  the  general  population  in  1012  was  2,460,000.  The  larger 
tendency  was  toward  securing  inore  automatic  ^wns  include  La  Pas,  with  about  06,000  In- 
control  of  bouer  plants  so  that  the  human  ele-  habiUnte;  Cochabamba,  20.000;  PotosI,  25,000; 
ment  would  be  eliminated,  yet,  at  the  same  Oruro,  24,000;  Sucre,  23,600;  Santa  Cruz,  21,- 
time  more  attention  than  ever  was  being  paid  50O;  and  Tarija,  8000.  In  1012  there  were 
to  this  importent  consideration.  Just  as  m^  990  elementary  schools,  with  3060  teachers  and 
chanical  stokers  had  been  succewfully  developed  gi^gj  jj^f    p„,   secondary    instruction,    21 

for  solid  fuel,  so  mechaniwl  atomizers  for  oil  colleges,  6  clerical  institutiois,  and  6  private 
fuel  were  arousing  the  attention  of  engineer^  lyeenms  are  reported,  with  toUl  of  180  teachers 
fPr'""y .r*''  *^*  ?°'.*  «**r"'"  "««,»*•"«'''  ud  2177  pupSs.  mgher  instruction  is  avail- 
fneL  While  a  mechanical  atomiser  that  op-  .^^  ^j  10*^institutions,  with  78  professors  and 
erates  without  the  loss  of  equivalent  enerfflr  ^y^^  ^^  studento.  The  stet^  religion  is 
18  desired,  it  must  be  one  working  more  ad-  -g^^^^^  Catholicism,  to  which  almost  thi  entire 
vantageously  than  the  present  systems  of  steam  population  is  at  least  nominally  adherent, 
and  comprewed  air.  pTODCcnoN  ahd  CoinnBCE.     The  great  ele- 

The  record  of  the  Detroit  Edison  Company  ^^  j^^au  of  western  and  central  Bolivia 
for  boilers  of  large  output  and  square  feet  contoins  the  larger  part  of  the  population,  both 
of  surface  was  to  be  maintained  in  the  new  „,ban  and  rural.  Itlining  is  the  leading  in- 
Connors  Creek  sUtion  on  Belle  Isle.  At  the  ^^^ry.  The  area  under  cultivation  is  esti- 
«in'LM***v"  *''*  ""'*"  '"  use  were  rated  at  ^.^^  .j  „^g,  4,000,000  acres,  producing  com. 
|3M  Wr  horse  power  on  a  basis  of  10  sauare  ,,  ,^,,  beans,  potatoes,  ete.,  but*  thes^ 
feet  of  beating  surface,  and  with  this  instella-  ^^  ^^  l^  ,.^0,  'eoJamercial  imp^irtance.  In 
tion  It  was  found  possible  for  a  single  unit  to  ^e  north,  rubber  is  produced  in  considerable 
carry  a  load  of  11,000  kilowatts.  In  the  new  ^,„titiee.  In  output  of  tin  ore  Bolivia  ranks 
mtelation  as  planned  the  same  general^  next  after  the  Federated  Malay  States.  The  other 
of  unit,  with  equal  heating  surface,  was  to  be  ^iportant  mining  producte  are  silver,  bismuth, 
used,  but  certam  modifications  of  th* /«"•«  copper,  and  goll '^  Livestock  as  rejlorted  fo^ 
were  arranged  so  that  by  forcing  »»«  boi'er  ib^J!  Cattle,  734.536;  horses,  06.867;  mules, 
^"il*f -f^  continuously  the  enormous  load  of  ^j^.  ^^'  ^^oOO;  sheep.  1,454.720;  goats, 

"irthe"un'*t!^  States,  the  usual  number  of  ^^^i^^"'  "*'"^'  '"^^^  ''^^'''  *'" 
V)iler  accidents  and.  explosions  were  noted  dur-    ^  imnorta*  and    exnorta   liave   been    aa   follows 

months  totalled  234,  in  which  68  persons  were 
killed  and  234  were  injured.    In  addition,  dur- 


ine   this   period   there   were   three   economizer  1»07     1908      1909      1910     1911     1912 

explosionsTn  which  6  were  killed,  and  20  in-  ^SSrt2"4Blo2  liSIJ  IS'tm  ilHi  lUli  so'iSS 
jnfed.  The  statistics  on  this  subject  are  com-  Exports.. 46,902  68,924  68,764  74,567  82,631  90,128 
piled  annually  by  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  — — — ^^— ^— — — — ^— ^— -^-^-^ 
Inspection  and  Insurance  Company,  which  in-  The  leading  exports  in  1912  were:  Tin,  60,- 
cludes  under  the  term  of  boiler  explosions,  238,196  bolivianos  (52,639,603  in  1911);  rub- 
steam  pipe  ruptures,  air  and  elevator  tank  ber,  15,608,721  (18,921,192);  silver,  4,308,329; 
explosions,  breaks  in  the  cylinder  head,  etc.  copper,  2,160,042;  sealed  gold,  1,297,375;  bis- 
In  1912  there  were  537  such  accidents,  in  which  muth,  2,106,000;  coca,  726,000;  hides,  276.  In 
278  persons  were  killed  and  392  injured.  Such  1911,  the  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with 
a  list  of  fatalities  naturally  led  to  an  agita-  imports  12,470,000  bolivianos  and  exports  60,- 
tion  for  more  stringent  State  license  boiler  in-  582,000;  Germany,  10,311,000  and  10,993,000; 
spection  laws,  intelligently  enforced.  In  1913  Belgium,  4,064,000  and  3,760,000;  France,  2,- 
progress  in  this  direction  was  indicated  by  an  832,000  and  6,751,000;  Chile,  9,837,000  and  411,- T 
engineers'  license  law  for  California,  «  boiler  000;  the  United  States,  9,865,000  and  627,000.^  LL 
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CoionTNicATiONS.     The    length    of    railway  of  two  foar-gan  batteriea  each,  a  BytUssa.   of 
open  to  traffic  in  1913  was  reported  at   1284  mobilization  whereby  the  country  la  divided  into 
kilometers;   under  construction,  633  kilometers*  sections  where  grroups  of  from  40  to  100  men 
Bolivia  has  undertaken  a  considerable  railway  are  more  or  less  developed, 
extension,  and  in  addition  to  the  lines  under 

construction,  2899  kilometers  have  been  planned.  HuTOxr 

The  line  from  the  port  of  Arica  to  Alto  de  La 

Paz  has  been  completed,  and  opened  under  the  Thb  New  President.  In  the  presidential 
auspices  of  the  governments  of  Chile  and  Bolivia,  elections  of  May  1  the  only  candidate  for  the 
Telegraphs  in  1912:  Lines,  6133  kilometers;  presidency  was  Sefior  Ismael  Montes,  former 
wire,  8951;  offices,  194.    Post  offikses,  about  200.  minister   to    Paris.    Sefiores  Saracho  and  Car- 

During  the  year  the  Corocoro  Railway,  a  rasco  were  elected  vice-presidents.  The  retir- 
branch  of  the  Arica  to  La  Paz  line,  eztendinff  ing  president,  Sefior  £liodoro  VillazOn,  made 
to  the  mining  centre  of  this  name,  was  opened  his  farewell  speech  to  Congress  on  August  5, 
for  traffic.  (>)nstruction  was  under  way  on  the  dwelling  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  neces- 
line  from  Portugalete  to  Jupiza  and  from  Oruro  sity  for  railway  communications  with  Buenoa- 
to  Cochabamba.  Aires,  for  the  achievement  of  which  he  had  ne- 

FiNANCE.  The  law  of  September  14,  1908,  gotiated  a  loan  of  $6,000,000  with  the  CridU 
made  gold  the  standard  of  value  and  fixed  a  Mobile  of  Paris,  and  had  arranged  with  the 
rate  of  12.5  bolivianos  silver  as  equivalent  to  a  Argentine  Republic  for  the  construction  of  ^ 
pound  sterling,  that  is,  par  value  of  the  bolivi-  railway  from  Quiaca  to  Tupiza.  The  president- 
ano,  38.932  cents.  The  provisions  of  this  law  elect,  General  Montes,  assumed  office  a  few  days 
have  not  been  fully  carried  out  as  the  congress  later  and  appointed  the  following  ministers: 
failed  to  provide  the  means  to  make  it  practi-  Sr.  Cupertino  Arteaga,  foreign  relations;  Sr. 
cal;  Bolivian  gold  is  not  yet  in  circulation,  and  Claudio  Pinilla,  interior;  Sr.  Casto  Rojas, 
only  the  British  sovereign  and  the  Peruvian  finance;  Sr.  Placido  Sanchez,  justice;  Sr.  Carlos 
libra  are  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited  amount.  Galvo,  education;  Sr.  Kestor  Gutierrez,  war. 

The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  The  Congbess.  On  October  23,  the  Chamber 
1912  were  17,237,100  and  17,356,552  l>olivianoa  of  Deputies  passed  a  new  banking  law.  There 
respectively.  The  actual  revenue  was  reported  was  also  under  consideration  a  new  law  pro- 
at  20,164,602  bolivianos.  The  1913  budget  hibiting  the  importation  of  alcohol  after  Jan- 
showed  estimated  revenue  22,073,500  bolivianos,  uary  1,  1917.  r^umerous  applications  were  re- 
and  estimated  expenditure  25,258,450.  The  es-  ceived  for  permission  to  exploit  the  salt  mines 
timated  receipts  were:  Import  duties,  10,387,-  of  the  west.  After  almost  a  montii  of  heated 
000  bolivianos;  export  duties,  4,971,500;  im-  debate  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  a  bill 
ports,  2,444,500;  other,  4,270,500.  The  larger  in  December  giving  to  the  national  bank  the 
avenues  of  expenditure:  Ministry  of  commerce  exclusive  right  to  issue  paper  monejr. 
and  finance,  8,406,436  bolivianos;  war  and  Mistbeatmeitt  or  Abobigiites.  It  was  re- 
colonization,  5,070,629;  interior  and  fomento,  ported  in  October  that  conditions  in  the  north- 
4,055,045.  The  public  debt  in  1913  stood  as  fol*  ern  part  of  Bolivia  among  the  natives  employed 
lows:  Foreign,  £473,600  (loan  of  1908),  £1,49 V  by  conceaaionaries  to  collect  wild  rubber  were 
750  (loan  of  1910),  and  £1,000,000  (loan  of  as  scandalous  as  those  unearthed  in  the  course 
1913) ;  internal,  5,467,610  bolivianos;  floating,  of  the  recent  Putumayo  investigation.  The 
5,542,283  bolivianos.  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the    United 

GovEBNMENT.  The  president,  who,  with  twe  States  were  said  to  be  investigating  the  matter, 
vice-presidents,  is  elected  for  four  years,  is  as  In  December  it  was  stated  that  the  Aboriginea 
sisted  by  a  cabinet  of  six  ministers.  The  legia-  Protection  Society  would  not  at  present  pub- 
is tive  power  is  vested  in  a  bicameral  congreaa  llsh  its  charges  rielative  to  the  cruel  treatment 
elected  by  direct  vote;  the  Senate  has  16  mem*  of  Bolivian  natives,  the  delay  being  ascribed 
bers  elected  for  six  years,  and  the  Chamber  of  to  diplomatic  pressure.  For  further  detaUs, 
Deputies    75   members   elected   for  four  years,  see  Pebu. 

The  president  for  the  term  beginning  August  Fobeion  Affaibs.  The  government  was  ac- 
14,  1909,  was  Eliodoro  Vil1az6n.  His  successor  tively  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  reach  an  under- 
was  Ismael  Montes,  who  was  inaugurated  Au-  standing  with  the  neighboring  state  of  Chile. 

gust  14,  1913.  First  vice-president,  J.  M.  Bolivia,  as  is  well  known,  is  extremely  anxious 
aracho,  who  had  been  second  vice-president  in  to  obtain  an  outlet  on  the  Pacific,  either  from 
the  Villazdn  administration;  second  vice-presi-  Chile  or  from  Peru;  and  in  pursuance  of  this 
dent,  Jos^  Carrasoo.  ambition  General  Montes  proposed,  in  the  spring 

Abmt.  An  army  of  about  300  officers  and  of  1913,  that  Chile  should  cede  the  Pacific  port 
4000  men  on  a  peace  basis  is  maintained  which,  of  Arica  to  Bolivia,  for  compensation.  This 
in  time  of  war,  can  be  augmented  to  about  was  not  arranged,  however,  but  by  means  of  the 
85,000  men.  National  service  is  obligatory  La  'Paz  to  Arica  railway,  Bolivian  industry 
from  the  2l8t  to  the  40th  years,  consisting  of  was  given  access  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the 
five  years  with  the  active  army,  two  of  which  Chilean  government,  by  way  of  concession,  de- 
are  spent  with  the  colors,  five  years  in  the  dared  Arica  a  free  port.  Another  valuable  con- 
first  ban  of  the  national  guard,  and  ten  years  cession  was  obtained  by  Bolivia:  the  suspension 
in  the  second  ban  of  the  national  guard.  The  of  all  storage  charges  at  the  Chilean  port  of 
troops,  which  have  been  trained  from  time  to  Antofagasta  for  goods  in  transit  to  Bolivia.  On 
time  by  French  and  German  officers,  comprise  May  3  a  protocol  was  sig^ned  by  representa- 
seven  battalions  of  four  companies  each  of  in-  tives  of  Chile  and  Bolivia  in  accordance  with 
fantry,  one  battalion  of  three  companies  of  ma-  article  13  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  of 
chine  gun  troops,  two  regiments  of  four  squad-  1004,  whereby  the^  term  of  15  years  for  the 
rons  each  of  cavalry,  one  division  of  two  bat-  transfer  of  the  Bolivian  section  of  the  La  Pas 
teries  each  of  four  pieces  of  field  artillery,  one  to  Arica  railway  by  the  government  of  Chile 
regiment  of  mountain  artillery  of  two  divisiona    to  Bolivia  should  be  counted  from  May  3,  1913. 
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On  October  28,  Yiee-President  Carrasco  paid  a  least  two  million  hides,  not  to  mention  tlie  in- 
visit  to  Chile.  creasing  cost  of  leather.    The  shoe  dealers  also 
BOIili- WEEVIL.     See  Cotton.  claimed  that  the  price  of  hides  and  leather  was 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES.     The  boot  and  shoe  artificially  stimulated  by  the  interests  and  con- 
industry  during  the  year  1913  was  fairly  pros-  trol  of  the  packing  houses,  and  meat  industry, 


tinued  to  maintain  its  preeminence  as  the  boot  would  rise  to  at  least  $10  per  pair  if  such 
and  shoe  manufacturing  State  and  statistics  legislation  was  enforced,  and  while  shoe  deal- 
published  during  the  year  in  a  census  of  manu-  ers  had  no  objection  to  the  proper  branding  of 
factures  showed  that  the  production  of  boots  shoes  as  ''all  leather,"  or  "pure  leather,"  and 
and  shoes,  exclusive  of  cut  stock  and  findings,  to  laws  against  misrepresentation  in  adver- 
had  increased  from  $196,898,074,  in  1911,  to  tising,  yet  they  claimed  that  to  brand  the  or- 
$209,489,037,  in  1913,  a  gain  of  $12,590,963,  or  dinary  shoes  of  commerce  that  were  furnishing 
6.4  per  cent.  Lynn  had  replaced  Brockton  as  satisfactory  wear  as  "  adulterated "  or  "  substi- 
the  leading  boot  and  shoe  manufaeturine  centre  tute  leather  **  was  unfair  to  them  and  against 

in  the  United  States,  having  gained  in  tne  year  public  interest.    See  Leather.      

12.2  per  cent,  while  Brockton  had  lost.    Hav-       BOSNIA     AND     HEBZEGK)VINA.       See 

erhill,  also,  had  gained  11  per  cent,  in  its  out-    Austbia-Hungabt,  passim. 

put.    The  average  earnings  in  these  cities  where       BOSTON,  Mass.     See  Docks  and  Habbobs, 

the  shoe  industry  flourished  were  considerably       BOSTON  AND  TffATNB  BAILBOAD.     See 

hiffher  than  in  other  cities,  being  for  Brockton  Railways. 

$639    Lynn  $632,  and  Haverhill  $612.     In  re-       BOSTON  OPEBA  COHPANT.     See  Musio. 

gard'to  1913,  unofficial  estimates  for  the  boot       BOSTON    POBT    IMPBOVEMENT.      See 

and  shoe  production  of  Lynn  placed  its  value  Docks  and  Habbobs. 

at  between  $37,000,000  and  $38,000,000,  as  com-       BOSTON  SYMPHONY  OBCHESTBA.  See 

pared  with  $35,600,000  in  1912  and  $33,500,000  Music. 

in  1911.  Brockton  also  showed  an  important  BOSTON  XJNIVEBSITY.  An  institution  of 
increase  in  1913,  as  indicated  by  estimates  higher  education,  founded  under  the  auspices 
from  its  leading  newspapers.  There  were  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Boston, 
shipped  during  the  year  678,966  cases,  a  gain  in  1869.  The  total  number  of  students  en- 
for  the  year  of  20,651  cases  over  1912,  and  the  rolled  in  the  several  departments  of  the  univer- 
total  value  of  the  products  for  the  year  was  sity  in  the  autumn  of  1913  was  as  follows:  Law 
$51,841,810,  or  a  gain  of  $4,000,000  over  1912.  school,  359;  medical  school,  117;  theological 
The  number  of  pairs  in  the  shipments  were  18,-  school,  238;  college  of  liberal  arts,  758.  The 
190,042,  an  increase  of  1,215,892  pairs  over  1912.  faculty  numbered  about  70.  There  were  no 
The  prosperity  of  Brockton  was  further  inter-  noteworthy  changes  in  the  faculty  during  the 
esting,  as  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  there  was  year,  and  no  noteworthy  benefactions  were  re- 
thoroughly  organized,  and  labor  union  workers  ceived.  The  library  contains  about  10,000  vol- 
in  1913  numbered  12,520,  as  against  11,620  in  umes,  but  in  addition,  the  university  has  the 
1912.  In  Haverhill  the  output  for  1913  was  privilege  of  utilizing  the  facilities  of  the  Bos- 
596,495  cases,  an  increase  of  24,540  over  1912.  ton  Public  Library. 

This  was  the  largest  yearly  production  in  the  BOTANY.  Necbologt.  Among  the  botan- 
history  of  the  city,  standing  for  an  average  igts  of  note  to  die  during  the  year  were  Lester 
shipment  of  11,471  cases,  with  a  maximum  p.  Ward,  long  with  the  United  States  National 
shipment  of  15,931  cases  during  the  week  of  Museum,  Dr.  A.  Fischer,  formerly  professor  of 
January  2,  1913.  botany  at  Basel,  and  Robert  Lindsey,  curator  of 

PuBE  Shoe  Legislation.  The  boot  and  shoe  the  botanic  garden  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Al- 
industry,  like  other  lines  of  manufacture  in  the  fred  Russell  Wallace,  who  shares  with  Darwin 
United  States,  was  much  concerned  during  1913  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  died  November 
with  "pure  fabric,"  or,  more  specifically,  ** pure  7,  1913,  aged  91  years.  Dr.  T.  J.  Burrill,  noted 
shoe"  legislation.  At  the  end  of  1913  it  was  as  having  discovered  the  cause  of  pear  blight, 
stated  that  "pure  shoe"  laws  had  already  the  first  demonstrated  bacterial  disease  of 
been  adopted  by  some  25  different  States  plants,  retired  from  active  duty,  and  Dr.  Wil- 
throughout  the  Union  and  that  eight  distinct  liam  Trelease,  formerly  director  of  the  Missouri 
measures  of  the  same  general  nature  were  pend-  Botanical  Gardens,  succeeded  him  at  the  Uni- 
ing  in  Congress.  The  general  tendency  of  these  versity  of  Illinois.  Dr.  L.  Radlkofer,  professor 
statutes,  or  bills,  was  that  shoes  not  made  en-  of  botany  at  the  University  of  Munich,  has  also 
tirely  of  leather  should  be  stamped  "adulter-  retired. 

ated,"  or,  "substitute  leather."  There  were  The  Journal  of  Ecology  was  established  in 
many  difTerent  points  of  view  to  be  considered  England  to  foster  the  study  of  ecology,  the  first 
in  connection  with  such  legislation.  For  ex-  number  appearing  in  March,  1913,  and  La 
ample,  it  was  claimed  that  where  fibre  conn-  Revue  de  Phyiopathologie  began  publication  in 
ters— the  stiffening  inserted  above  the  heel  of  April. 

a  shoe — ^were  employed  in  24  million  pairs  of  Legislation.  The  principal  legislation  relat- 
shoes  with  a  guarantee  that  the  retail  price  of  ing  to  botanical  matters' was  an  amendment  to 
the  shoes  would  be  refunded  if  the  counter  did  the  plant  quarantine  act  of  August  20,  1912, 
not  outwear  the  shoes,  only  one  pair  in  each  by  which  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
143,000  was  returned  on  account  of  the  poor  riculture  is  permitted  to  secure  material  for 
wearng  qualities,  a  better  record  than  was  se-  invest ijration.  Canada,  Scotland,  and  "England 
cured  with  all  leather  counters.  Furthermore,  have  adopted  measures  to  aid  shippers  in  secur- 
it  was  said  that  there  were  not  sufficient  hides  ing  the  admission  of  plants  and  their  products 
in  the  country  to  supply  material  for  all  leather  into  the  United  States,  In  Pennsylvania  the, 
shoes  and  that  this  deficiency  amounted  to  at  legislature  made  an  appropri^U^  c^^q^^[g 
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to  continue  the  active  measures  for  the  con-  in  forests  check  their  own  activity  by  develop- 
trol  of  the  chestnut  blight,  but  the  bill  was  ing  acid  from  decaying  leaves.  Hutchinson 
vetoed  on  the  acknowledged  ground  of  its  ut-  found  that  bacteria  in  Indian  soils  may  reduce 
ter  insufficiency.  The  Congress  appropriated  nitrates  without  anaerobic  conditions.  Bottom- 
$80,000  for  continuing  a  study,  by  the  United  ley  showed  that  Azotohacter  and  Paeudo- 
States  Department  ox  Agriculture,  of  the  dis-  morms  growing  together  fix  more  nitrogen  than 
ease  and  its  control.  Australia  and  South  Af-  both  grown  separately,  and  Lyons  claimed  the 
rica  have  taken  additional  measures  to  pre-  same  mutualism  for  cereal  and  leguminous 
vent  the  introduction  of  plant  diseases,  and  To-  crops. 

bago  and  Trinidad  have  adopted  restrictive  or-  Plant  Phtsioloot.  St&ger  found  that  bright 
dinances.  warm  weather   induced  the  formation   of   pro- 

Plant  Breeding.  Great  activity  in  plant  tandrous  flowers  in  Qeranium  robertianum,  pro- 
breeding  characterized  the  year  1913,  many  new  togynous  ones  in  cool  damp  -weather.  Shantz 
forms  being  described  and  additional  data  given  found  artificial  shading  had  a  greater  effect  on 
regarding  the  origin  and  character  of  others,  plant  growth  than  temperature  and  moisture 
Lancaster  reported  a  bigeneric  hybrid  between  variation.  Maximum  growth  occurred  below 
Zephyranthea  and  Cooperia,  Brown  made  a  the  maximum  of  full  illumination.  Mttntz 
histological  study  of  a  number  of  hybrids  and  claimed  that  assimilation  was  limited  more  by 
found  that  dominance  in  histological  characters  carbon  dioxide  supply  than  intensity  of  sun- 
followed  dominance  in  external  characters,  light.  A  number  of  investigators  found  injuri- 
Von  Tschermak  gave  additional  data  regard-  ous  effects  due  to  radium  emanations,  ultra- 
ing  the  theory  of  factors  as  explaining  phases  violet  light.  X-rays,  etc.,  when  the  exposures 
of  inheritance  in  stocks,  peas,^  and  beans,  were  too  strong  or  of  lon^  duration.  Radio- 
Stuart  and  Batchelor  working  independently  active  waters  stimulate  germination  and  growth, 
with  •  carnations  found  the  commercial  forms  Experiments  with  electricity  on  plants  showed 
are  heterozygous  and  when  single  and  double  that  direct  currents  are  less  beneficial 
forms  are  crossed  segregations  follow  as  would  than  alternating  ones.  Stone  found  electric 
be  expected  under  the  Mendelian  law.  discharges  of  high  potential  into  the  atmosphere 

Edith  Saunders  found  sap  color  in  stocks  due  stimulating  to  plant  growth.  Priestl/ey  and 
to  two  factors,  the  absence  of  either  resulting  VozAry  reported  increased,  crop  production  due 
in  white.  Keeble  stated  that  gigantism  in  to  the  same  cause.  Some  interesting  tem- 
Primula  is  due  to  three  factors  and  fluctuating  perature  relations  were  shown.  Macfarlane 
variations  are  due  to  the  heterozygous  state  of  found  plant  protoplasm  shows  a  temperature 
one  or  more  factors.  Heribert-Nilsson  claimed  adaptation  from  200**  to  100**  C.  Louguinine 
that  (Enothera  lamarckiana  is  a  hybrid,  and  found  the  temperature  of  plants  increases  from 
Davis  seemed  to  confirm  this  belief.  Gates  found  the  ground  upward  until  an  equilibrium  is  es- 
that  some  of  the  characters  in  the  gigas  group  tablished.  Buds  have  the  highest  temperatures 
of  (Enothera  behave  in  a  Mendelian  ratio  after  of  any  parts  of  the  plant.  Freezing  was 
they  have  arisen,  but  their  appearance  cannot  found  correlated  with  the  density  of  cell  sap 
be  explained  in  this  way.  and  solutions  of  various  salts  were   found    to 

Fruwirth  brought  together  in  a  volume  data  give  protection  against  moderate  degrees  of 
regarding   progress   in   plant  breeding  with    a   cold. 

number  of  tropical  and  subtropical  crops.  Em-  Osterhout  believes  the  plasma  membrane  of 
erson  and  East  reported  on  the  inheritance  of  a  plant  cells  is  proteid  and  that  anesthetics  de- 
number  of  characters  in  maize.  Collins  believed  crease  its  permeability.  Ruhland  claimed  that 
there  is  imperfect  segregation  in  maize  and  the  movement  of  colloids  indicates  a  protoplas- 
selection  is  required  to  establish  a  full  ex-  mic  regulation  of  permeability.  Leclerc  du  Sab- 
pression  of  their  characters.  ^  East  and  Hayes  Ion  claimed  anything  that  will  cause  contrac- 
gave  an  account  of  their  experiments  with  maize  tion  will  reduce  permeability,  and  Dachnowski 
and  tobacco.  Setchel  and  Goodspeed  described  showed  that  the  injury  due  to  bog  water  is  in 
a  large  number  of  Nicotiana  hyhrids,  and  Ga-  proportion  to  the  amount  of  absorption.  Du- 
brielle  Howard  claimed  that  inheritance  in  to-  mont  showed  that  permeable  membranes  may 
bacco  can  be  explained  by  the  Mendelian  as-  become  semi-permeable  through  the  absorp- 
sumption  of  segregations.  Passerini  reported  tion  of  salts  and  remain  so  until  the  concen- 
a  mutant  arising  in  a  pure  bred  variety  of  wheat,  tration  within  the  cell  is  lowered, 
and  mutants  of  wild  species  of  Solatium  were  Briggs  and  Shantz  elaborated  a  method 
produced  by  Heckel,  Planchon,  and  Schi-  of  determining  the  water  requirements  of  plants 
korra  that  are  similar  to  certain  cultivated  and  found  the  amount  of  water  required 
varieties  of  Solanum  tuberoaum.  by  various  crops.     Kearney  found  the  presence 

Studies  of  Soil  Organisms.  LOhnis  gave  a  of  alkali  increases  the  water  requirements  of 
comprehensive  review  of  the  progress  in  agri-  plants.  Cole  demonstrated  a  method  for  the 
cultural  bacteriology  to  1012.  Brown  claimed  direct  measurement  of  water  movement  in 
the  vertical  distribution  of  soil  organisms  is  leaves.  Seeliger  found  the  maximum  of  trans- 
limited  by  aeration  and  toxic  substances  pro-  piration  takes  place  in  half-grown  leaves.  Lloyd 
duced  during  plant  growth.  Sharp  found  liv-  claimed  a  relationship  between  stomatal  open- 
ing bacteria  in  soils  that  had  been  kept  closely  ing  and  water  loss  by  cotton  plants  and  that  the 
stoppered  in  the  laboratory  for  25  to  33  years,  stomata  are  closed  at  night,  open  in  the  morn- 
McBeth  showed  the  addition  of  small  quantities  ing,  and  again  close  about  11  o'clock.  Living- 
of  nitrogen  often  hastened  nitrogen  fixation,  ston  found  leaves  have  a  greater  water  with- 
Hoffmann  confirmed  McBeth  and  Kellerman  that  holding  power  at  certain  times  of  the  day  than 
nitrogen  fixation  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  at  others.  Ewart  was  unable  to  determine  from 
carbohydrates  to  soil,  the  carbohydrates  sup-  experiments  with  trees  whether  water  lifting 
plying  energy.  Lipman  claimed  nitrogen  fixing  power  was  due  solely  to  the  leaves  or  whether 
organisms  behave  physiologically  like  alkali-re-  it  was  supplemented  by  other  agencies.  Renner 
sisting  plants.  Migula  claimed  that  soil  bacteria  claimed  roots  exert  a  passive  relation  to  water 
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absorption  and  that  water  movement  la  due  to  eoonomio  importance  in  the  United  States,  was 
transpiration,  negative  pressure,  and  lowering  reported  as  spreading  rapidly.  The  theory  of 
of  turgor  in  root  cells.  Leclerc  du  Sablon  found  BoUey  that  diminished  yields  of  grain  are  in  a 
increased  transpiration  in  suniiffht  is  due  to  in-  great  measure  due  to  soil  fungi  received  cor- 
ereased  permeability  of  cells  and  not  chlorophyll  roborative  evidence  in  investigations  conducted 
activity.  in  Europe.     Ihe  presence  of  rust  pustules    on 

Herlitzka  claimed  cholorophyll  in  living  leaves  grain  was  said  by  Eriksson  to  be  of  little  sig- 
exists  in  a  colloidal  state.  Fleeter  found  in  nificanoe  in  spreading  infection,  but  Beauverie 
some  species  of  plants  that  assimilation  was  in  France  found  the  presence  of  the  rust  on 
greater  than  their  green  color  would  suggest,  the  seed  highly  important.  Attacks  of  Helming 
Light  colored  leaves  were  lower  in  respiration  ihoapodium  on  grain  were  known  for  some 
and  assimilation,  and  red  below  green  in  both,  time,  and  at  least  three  species  were  said  to 
Palladin  claimed  respiratory  chromosens  have  an  attack  barley  in  Wisconsin, 
important  function  m  respiration  through  their  The  chestnut  blight,  which  threatened  the 
ability  to  absorb  oxygen.  Bokomy  found  that  destruction  of  chestnut  trees,  is  known  to  oo- 
most  toxic  substances  are  stimulating  to  plants  cur  from  Merrimack  County,  N.  H.,  to  Al- 
in  low  concentrations.  Stoklasa  synthesized  bemarle  County,  Va.,  and  westward  to  Living- 
earbohydrates  through  the  influence  of  ultra-  ston  County,  N.  Y.,  Warren  County,  Pa.,  and 
violet  rays,  and  Moore  and  Webster  svnthesized  Randolph  County,  W.  Va.  The  active  control 
aldehyde  from  colloidal  uranium  and  iron  hy-  measures  begun  in  Pennsylvania  were  aban* 
droxids  in  sunlight.  Angelico  and  Catalano  doned  owing  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  funds.  The 
found  undoubted  evidence  of  formaldehyde  in  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  oon- 
the  sap  of  leaves.  Molliard  claimed  cholrophvU  tinned  studies  into  the  nature  of  the  disease 
plays  a  rOle  in  synthesizinff  proteids.  Palladin  and  means  for  its  control.  The  fungus  is  now 
and  othera  found  ammonia  a  transformation  known  as  Endoihia  partuitica^  and  what  is 
product  in  plants.  Prianishnikov  found  amids  apparently  the  same  fungus  was  recently  re- 
were  synthesized  from  ammonia  by  a  number  ported  from  China,  indicating  the  oriental  ori- 
of  species  of  plants.  gin  of  the  disease.    The  white  pine  blister  blight 

A  number  of  investigators  reported  hy-  (Peridermium  pint),  continued  to  be  of  inter- 
drocyanic  acid  in  plants  and  Peche  sugsested  est,  and  its  Cronatrium  form  on  the  currant  has 
it  has  its  origin  in  connection  with  the^loro-  been  reported  from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
phyll    of    the    pallisade    parenchyma.     Growth  and  New  York. 

was  found  to  depend  upon  tnrgescence.  Potato  diseases  were  troublesome  in  Europe, 
and  investigations  showed  the  law  of  the  America,  and  Australia.  The  leaf  roll,  leaf 
minimum  applies  to  the  growth  activities  of  curl,  and  black  wart  diseases  gave  most 
most  plants.  Montemartini  claimed  phospho-  concern  in  Europe,  especially  in  Germany  and 
rus  plays  an  important  part  in  reproductive  England,  while  the  late  blight  became  quite 
processes  and  nutrition,  and  nitrogeh  in  vege-  destructive  in  Australia.  The  leaf  roll  disease* 
tative  development  Mameli  claims  manganese  the  silver  scurf  (Spondylacladium  atrovirmtY 
essential  in  chlorophyll  formation.  Gile  found  and  the  powdery  scab  due  to  Spongospora  sub- 
concentration  of  solutions  more  important  in  terranea  were  all  reported  as  having  been  in- 
tbe  lime-magnesia  ratio  of  plants  than  their  troduced  from  Europe  into  the  United  States. 
balancing.  Osawa  claimed  seedlessness  in  citrus  Two  dry  rots  were  described  by  Wilcox  and 
fruits  is  generallv  due  to  lack  of  fertile  pollen  Woollenweber  as  due  to  species  of  FiMoritim, 
grains  and  not  to  the  absence  of  normal  em-  but  they  are  believed  to  be  the  same, 
bryo  sacs.  A  large  number  of  contributions  to  knowledge 

PLAKT  DX8BA8BB.  Investigations  of  a  num-  of  diseases  of  fruit  trees  were  made  during 
ber  of  nonparasitio  causes  of  plant  injuries  the  year.  The  fire  or  bacterial  blight  of  pears 
were  reported  upon.  Gatin  gave  additional  and  apples  due  to  Bacillus  amylovorua,  in  addi- 
evidenoe  of  the  injury  to  plants  by  the  tion  to  pome  fruits,  is  known  to  attack  plums, 
ring  roads.  Crowther  and  Steuart  found  the  in«  and  it  was  reported  as  present  in  England  and 
jurious  effect  of  city  smoke  could  be  detected  Italy.  The  American  gooseberry  mildew  (SphiB' 
to  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  Bokorny  thought  rotheoa  more^we)  proved  very  destructive 
the  injury  attributed  to  tobacco  smoke  was  due  in  Europe,  causing  greater  loss  than  in  this 
to  the  ammonia  formed,  while  Crocker  and  country.  Becent  investigations  of  Shear,  Tau- 
Knight  considered  it  was  caused  by  carbon  mo-  benhaus,  and  othera  showed  that  the  ripe 
noxide  and  ethylene  gas.  Avema  SaccA  claimed  or  bitter  rots  of  many  fruits  attributed  to 
chlorosis  of  grapes,  coffee,  and  other  plants  in  many  species  of  Glomerelia  could  be  reduced  to 
Brazil  is  due  to  a  lack  of  magnesium  and  not  a  very  few  distinct  forms.  The  brown  rot  fungus 
too  much  lime.  Allard  obtained  evidence  which  of  peaches,  plums,  etc,  attributed  in  this  country 
he  believed  indicated  the  mosaic  disease  of  to-  to  Sclerotinia  frueticenaf  was  proved  identical 
bacco  was  due  to  a  living  organism,  but  Chap-  with  8.  cinerea  of  Europe, 
man  claimed  it  was  due  to  a  disturbance  in  the  Ths  Control  of  Plant  Diseases.  Most  of 
oxidases.  the  experiments  reported  were  in  testing  the  ef- 

Tbe  rust  problem  continued  to  bcpf  interest^  ficiency  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  lime-sulphur,  and 
and  Arthur,  Kern,  Deitel,  Frazer,  and  othera  some  new  fungicides.  A  number  of  Investiga- 
reported  upon  heteroecious  forms,  while  John-  tora  reported  some  injury  to  apples  following 
son  described  a  number  of  unattached  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  lime-sulphur 
forms  in  the  United  States..  Magnus  de-  solution.  Spraying  with  milk  of  lime  soon  after 
scribed  a  number  of  geographic  or  biological  Bordeaux  mixture  will  reduce  injury  due  to  that 
races  of  Puocinia  graminis.  A  disease  of  wheat  cause.  At  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station,  Bor- 
and  rye  known  as  the  foot  disease,  due  to  sev-  deaux  mixture  was  found  the  best  general  fimgi- 
eral  species  of  fungi,  among  them  OphioholuM  cide  for  the  control  of  apple  diseases.  Lime- 
ffratninis,  gave  serious  trouble  in  Europe,  sulphur  with  lead  arsenate  gave  excellent  resultsT 
The  timothy  rust,  only  recently  considered  of  in  the  control  of  apple  scab.    Brooks  reportelLC 
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similar  results.  For  the  control  of  peacb 
diseases  lime-sulphur  gave  uniformly  good  re- 
sults. 

Vermorel  and  Dantony  claimed  that  the 
adhesiveness  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  other 
copper  fungicides  can  be  largely  increased 
by  the  addition  of  gelatin  to  acid  solutions  and 
of  casein  to  alkaline  ones;  where  casein  is  not 
available  skimmed  milk  may  be  substituted. 
Ewert  reported  that  Bordeaux  mixture  exerts 
a  protective  as  well  as  a  fungicidal  influence 
during  periods  of  drought  and  strong  sunshine. 
For  some  reason  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
did  not  prove  economically  profitable  in  Aus- 
tralia for  the  control  of  potato  diseases  durins 
dry  seasons.  For  the  control  of  smut  diseases  of 
cereals,  soaking  for  4  to  6  hours  in  cool  water 
followed  by  10  to  16  minutes  in  hot  water  42 
to  50**  C.  gave  complete  immunity  to  disease 
and  there  was  no  loss  in  vitality  of  the  seed 
grain. 

See  also  Cabnbgik  Institution  of  Wash- 
INOTON,   Department  of  Botanical  Research. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT.  Among  the  large  number  of 
botanical  books  which  appeared  during  the  year 
were,  notably:  W.  Bateson,  Prohlema  of  Oe- 
netica;  J.  G.  Bose,  Reaearchea  on  Irritability  of 
Plants;  N.  L.  Britton,  and  A.  Brown,  Illus- 
trated Flora  of  Northern  United  States,  Canada, 
etc.  (revised  and  enlarged  edition) ;  W.  F. 
Bruck,  Plaint  Diseases,  translated  by  J.  R.  Ains- 
worth-Davis;  H.  DeVries  Oruppenioeise  Art* 
Inldung;  A.  Engler,  and  E.  Gilg,  Syllabus  der 
Pfianzenfamilien;  H.  Fittig,  H.  Scheneck,  L. 
Jost,  and  G.  Karsten,  Lehrbuck  der  Botanik 
fur  HochschuUm;  K.  Goebel,  Organographie  der 
Pflanzen;  W.  F.  Ganonff,  The  Living  Plant; 
P.  Haas,  and  T.  G.  Hill,  Chemistry  of  Plant 
Products;  E.  W.  D.  Holway,  North  American 
Uredinecs;  H.  Klebahn,  OrundzUge  der  allge- 
meinen  Phytopathologte ;  A.  Legault,  Maladies 
oryptogamiques  des  Plantes  Agricoles;  F.  W. 
Keger,  Biologic  der  Pflanzen;  J.  K.  Small,  Flora 
of  Southeastern  United  States,  revised;  F.  L. 
Sargent,  Plants  and  Their  Uses;  P.  Sorauer, 
Handbuch  der  Pftanzenkrankheiten,  third  edi- 
tion; F.  L.  Stevens,  The  Fungi  which  caused 
Plant  Diseases;  E.  Strasburger,  Das  Botanisohs 
Prakicum,  fifth  edition. 

A  considerable  number  of  nature  study,  secon- 
dary school,  and  agriculture  books  of  botanical 
interest  have  been  published,  among  them :  G.  F. 
Atkinson,  Botany  for  High  Schools;  £.  Bourcart* 
Insecticides,  Fungicides,  and  Weedkillers;  B.  C. 
BufTum  and  D.  C.  Deaver,  Sixty  Lessons  in 
Agriculture;  J.  Burt- Davy,  Maize,  its  His- 
tory, Cultivation,  and  Uses;  J.  jGr.  Coulter, 
Plant  Life  and  Plant  Uses;  A.  E.  Knight, 
and  E.  Step,  Popular  Botany;  D.  D.  Mayne, 
and  K.  L.  Hatch,  High  School  Agriculture; 
Julia  E.  Rogers,  The  Book  of  Useful  Plants; 
E.  J.  Russell,  Soil  Conditions  and  Plant  Growth; 
C.  M.  Weed,  Seeing  Nature  First;  W.  P.  Wright, 
The  New  Gardening, 

BOTJCICATJLT,  AUBRET.  An  American 
actor,  died  July  10,  1913.  He  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don in  1869,  the  son  of  Dion  Boucicault.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  City  of  London 
School  and  at  Eton  College.  In  1887  he  removed 
to  the  United  States,  where  in  the  same  year  he 
began  his  professional  career  in  The  Two 
Orphans  with  Kate  Claxton.  He  then  returned 
to  London,  where  he  played  parts  in  several 
theatres.  On  returning  to  the  United  States 
again,   he   for   some    time    supported    Richard 


Mansfield.  He  first  attracted  general  attention 
in  Oscar  Wilde's  play  A  Woman  of  No  Import 
tanee.  Among  other  plays  in  which  he  took  a 
prominent  part  were  My  Friend  from  India, 
The  Ragged  Regiment,  Mistress  Nell,  and  The 
lAly.  He  also  revived  the  most  famous  of 
the  plays  written  by  his  father.  Three  years 
before  his  death  he  acted  only  occasionally  on 
account  of  ill  health. 

BOWDOnr  COLLEGE.  An  institution  for 
higher  education  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  founded  in 
1794.  In  the  autumn  of  1912,  there  were  422 
students  enrolled  in  the  college,  and  the  faculty 
numbered  86.  The  college  includes  the  Medical 
School  of  Maine.  Professor  Henry  L.  Chapman, 
LL.D.,  professor  of  English  literature  and  for 
many  years  senior  professor  of  the  college, 
died  in  1913.  The  productive  funds  at  the  end 
of  the  college  year  191213,  amounted  to  $2,210,- 
503,  and  the  income  for  the  year  1912-13  to 
$153,151.  There  were  in  the  library  105,389 
volumes.  The  president  is  William  De  Witt 
Hyde,  S.TJ). 

BOWLING.  Two  new  records  were  made  in 
1913.  The  Flor  de  Knispel  bowlers  of  St.  Paul 
scored  a  total  of  3006  pins  for  three  games  in 
the  American  Bowling  Congress  tournament  at 
Toledo,  and  W.  J.  Knox  of  Philadelphia  at  the 
same  tournament  rolled  a  perfect  score  of  300, 
a  feat  never  before  accomplished.  The  results 
of  the  13th  annual  A.  B.  C.  tournament  follow: 
Individual  championship  won  by  Earnest  Peter- 
son of  Columbus,  Ohio,  with  a  total  of  1693; 
two-men  team  championship  won  by  the  Schults- 
Koster  combination  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  with  a 
score  of  1291;  five-men  team  championship  won 
by  the  Flor  de  Knispels  of  St.  Paul  with  a 
total  of  3006  pins;  all-round  championship  won 
by  George  Herman  of  Cleveland  with  a  score 
of  1972  and  an  average  of  209.1.  The  seventh 
annual  tournament  of  the  National  Bowling 
Association  was  held  at  Rochester.  The  winners 
and  scores  were:  Individual,  Georse  Kumpf 
of  Buffalo,  712;  two-men  team,  Smith-Riddell 
of  New  York,  1269;  five-men  team,  Bronx  Cen- 
trals of  New  York,  2938;  all-round,  James 
Smith  of  Brooklyn,  1928,  and  an  average  of 
214.2. 

BOWMAN,  Edwabd  Mohrib.  An  American 
musican  and  composer,  died  August  27,  1913. 
Born  in  Barnard,  Vt.,  in  1848,  he  graduated 
from  St.  Lawrence  University  in  1856.  He 
studied  music  under  D.  William  Mason  in 
New  York,  the  piano  under  Franz  Bendil  in 
Berlin,  and  the  organ  under  Alexander  Gnil- 
ment  in  Paris  and  Sir  Frederick  Bridge  in 
London.  In  1866-7  he  was  organist  at  Trinity 
Church  in  New  York,  in  the  latter  year  leaving 
that  position  to  become  a  teacher  and  conductor 
of  music  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  remained  for 
20  years,  after  which  he  was  appointed  oriranist 
and  director  of  music  at  the  Peddie  Memorial 
Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.  From  1891-6  he  was 
professor  and  director  of  music  in  Vassar  Col- 
lege. He  was  the  founder  and  director  of  the 
Temple  choir  and  the  Temple  orchestra  of  200 
members.  In  May,  1906,  he  became  director  of 
the  Calvary  Baptist  choir  in  New  York  City. 
He  was  a  member  of  many  musical  associations 
and  societies,  and  was  the  author  of  BowmaWs 
Weitzmann's  Manual  of  Musical  Theology 
(1876),  and  Master  Lessons  in  Piano  Playing 
Oni).    He  a^wntrjl^uf^^^g^  iou^ 
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BOWKAJTy  Out.  See  SoozAiJSiCy  Qrwi  awarded  in  accordance  with  the  Sherman  law. 
Britain.  This  verdict  was   set  aside   by   the   Court   of 

BOXINO.  In  strikine  contrast  to  the  year  Appeals;  but  in  a  new  trial  the  jury  late  in 
1912,  when  eight  titles  changed  hands,  no  new  1912  rendered  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  of 
champions  appeared  in  the  boxing  arena  in  1913.  $80,000  and  cost,  this  sum  being  trebled.  The 
The  list  of  champions  therefore  remains  the  case  was  then  taken  to  the  United  States  Cir- 
same  and  includes:  Jack  Johnson,  heavyweight;  ouit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  on  December  18 
Willie  Ritchie,  lightweight;  Johnny  Kilbane,  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court.  The 
featherweight;  Johnny  Coulon,  bantamweight,  plaintiff  was  awarded  total  damages  of  $272,- 
The  middleweight  and  welterweight  titles  are  000.  In  its  opinion  the  court  said: — ^'That  the 
still  open.  Jack  Johnson  took  part  in  only  one  anti-trust  act  is  applicable  to  such  combinations 
bout  in  1913,  that  with  ''Jim"  Johnson  in  as  are  alleged  in  the  complaint  is  no  longer 
France.  The  heavyweight  champion  broke  his  debatable.  The  law  makes  no  distinction,  be- 
arm  early  in  the  contest,  and  had  to  be  content  tween  the  classes,  employers  or  employes,  cor- 
with  a  draw.  The  French  Federation  of  Boxing  porations  or  indiviauals.  Rich  and  poor  alike 
made  an  unsuccessful  appeal  during  the  year  to  are  included  under  its  term.  The  Supreme 
the  State  Athletic  Commission  of  New  York  to  Court  particularly  points  out  that,  although 
have  Johnson's  title  taken  from  him.  The  white  Congress  was  frequently  importuned  to  exempt 
heavyweight  standing  out  most  prominently  at  farmers'  organizations  and  labor  unions  from 
present  is  "Gunboat"  Smith,  who  in  1913  de-  its  provisions,  these  efforts  all  failed  and  the 
feated  Sam  Langford  and  other  aspirants  for  the  act  still  remains.  No  one  disputes  the  prop- 
championship.  Georges  Carpentier  won  the  osition  that  labor  unions  are  lawful.  All  must 
heavyweight  championship  of  JEurope  by  defeat-  admit  that  they  are  not  only  lawful  but  highly 
ing  Bombardier  Wells,  the  English  title  holder  beneficial  when  legally  and  fairly  conducted,  but, 
in  one  round.  like  all  other  combinations  irrespective  of  their 

Boxing  in  New  York  State  was  put  on  a  objects  and  purposes,  they  must  obey  the  law." 
much  sounder  basis,  although  fewer  bouts  were  BOY  SCOTJTS  OF  AICEBICA.  An  organi- 
held  during  the  year.  The  receipts  of  the  State  zation  founded  in  1908,  for  the  general  purpose 
commission  were  $46,000,  or  about  $10,000  less  of  training  boys  between  the  ages  of  12  and  18 
than  in  1912,  and  116  licenses  were  issued.  in  self-reliance,  manhood,  and  good  citizenship. 

The  championships  of  the  A.  A.  U.  were  held  at  The  movement  has  shown  great  increase 
Boston,  May  7.  The  results  of  the  final  bouts  since  its  foundation.  In  February,  1913, 
were:  108-pound  class,  Barney  Snyder  of  Boston  eommissions  were  granted  to  935  assistant 
defeated  Leo  Kahn  of  New  York;  115-pound  cout-masters,  3479  scout-masters,  and  231  scout 
class,  T.  L.  Keagan  of  Boston  defeated  E.  K.  commissioners,  making  a  total  of  4645  commis- 
Orthe  of  New  York;  125-pound  class,  W.  gions  for  the  year,  as  compared  with  a  total 
Hitchen  of  Toronto  defeated  W.  Ridge  of  Brock-  of  4360  for  the  previous  year.  Charters  were 
ton;  135-pound  class,  M.  J.  Crowley  of  Maiden  granted  to  188  local  councils.  It  is  estimated 
defeated  Mike  Sullivan  of  Boston;  145-pound  that  in  1913,  there  were  nearly  14,000  men  more 
class,  Charles  Askins  of  Boston  defeated  T.  J.  or  less  actively  interested  in  the  movement  as 
Barrett  of  St.  Johns,  N.  B.;  158-pound  class  W.  members  of  the  local  councils,  and  committees 
Barrett  of  New  York  defeated  B.  A.  Lavelle  of  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  total 
Boston;  heavyweight  class,  A.  J.  Reich  of  New  membership  of  the  society  is  estimated  at  about 
York  defeated  W.  F.  May  of  the  U.  S.  navy  by  800,000.  The  Boy  Scouts  were  brought  into 
default;  175-pound  class,  Joe  Brown  of  Paw-  public  eye  in  1913  as  a  result  of  their  efficient 
tucket  defeated  Nap  Boutillier  of  Boston.  service  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  where  they 

The  winners  of  the  Canadian  championships  assisted  veterans  assembled  there  and  performed 
were:  105-pound  class,  Williams  of  Toronto;  115-  other  services.  They  have  also  rendered  valu- 
pound  class,  Pacy  of  Toronto;  125-pound  class,  able  service  in  bringing  about  a  safe  and  sound 
Hitchens  of  Toronto;  135-pound  class,  Jackson  4th  of  July.  In  several  States  plans  have  been 
of  Toronto;  145-pound  class,  Harris  of  Toronto;  formulated  wherby  the  Boy  Scouts  are  actively 
158-pound  class,  J.  Smith  of  Toronto;  cooperating  in  the  efforts  of  State  authorities 
heavyweight  class,  W.  L.  Smith  of  Buffalo,  to  protect  forests  from  fire  and  disease.  These 
The  English  amateur  champions  are:  G.  R.  States  include  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania, 
Baker,  featherweight;  A.  Wye,  bantamweight;  North  Dakota,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and 
F.  Grace,  lightweight;  W.  Bradly,  middleweight;  others.  Organizations  of  the  Boy  Scouts  have 
R.  Smith,  heavyweisrht.  been  formed  in  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  in  the 

BOYCOTT.  Danbttbt  Hatters'  Case.  This  Philippine  Islands.  The  honorary  president  is 
famous  case  grew  out  of  a  strike  by  union  Woodrow  Wilson,  honorary  vice-presidents  Wil- 
hatters  employed  by  D.  E.  Loewe  A  Company  of  Ham  H.  Taft,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  president 
Danbury,  Conn.,  July,  1902.  The  following  Colin  H.  Livingstone,  chief  scout  Earnest 
year  the  company  brought  suit  against  Martin  Thompson  Seton,  national  scout  commissioner 
Lawler  and  239  other  members  of  the  United  Daniel  Carter  Beard,  treasurer  George  D.  Pratt, 
Hatters  of  North  America  for  maintaining  a  chief  scout  executive  James  E.  West, 
boycott  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  An  organization  called  the  American  Boy 
law.  The  defense  was  taken  up  by  the  American  Scouts  was  started  in  1910  by  W.  R.  Hearst  as 
Federation  of  Labor  (q.v.),  while  the  prosecu-  a  military  movement.  Mr.  Hearst  later  gave 
tion  was  supported  by  the  Anti-Boycott  Society  up  the  work  and  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
of  America.  In  1908  the  Supreme  Court  handed  United  States  Boy  Scouts.  It  is  localed  chiefly 
down  a  verdict  of  interpretation,  in  which  it  to  New  York  City, 

was  maintained  that  the  acts  charged  consti-       BBADY,    Anthony  Nicholas.     An   Ameri- 
tntpd  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  law.    Late  in  can  capitalist,  died  July,  1913.    He  was  of  Irish 
1909   in  the  United   States  District   Court   at  descent,  but  born  at  Lille,  France,  1843.    Shortly 
Hartford,   a   jury   rendered   a   verdict  for   the  after  his  birth,  his  parents  came  to  the  Unitedly 
tplaintiff    of    $74,000.     Treble     damages     were   States  and  settled  in  Troy,  NI>^1^  bvAt  an  early^^^ 
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age  he  was  obliged  to  provide  for  himself,  and  the  Oregon  and  Illinois  ten-hour  laws  for  women, 
found  work  in  Albany  as  cashier  in  a  and  in  the  New  York  garment-workers'  strike  of 
hotel,  studying  in  his  scant  leisure.  In  1910  he  was  chairman  of  the  arbitration  board. 
1864  he  opened  a  tea  store  in  Albany,  and  The  various  inquiries  and  investigations  into 
his  experiment  was  so  successful  that  he  soon  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
opened  other  stores  until  he  had  a  chain  of  road  in  1912-13  brought  from  him  a  vigorous 
them  in  Albany,  Troy,  and  other  neighboring  denunciation  of  the  road's  administration.  He 
cities.  In  the  meantime  he  was  attracted  to  the  is  author  of  many  articles  on  public  franchises, 
business  of  paving  and  building  contracting;  wage-earners'  life  insurance,  and  other  economic 
went  to  work  at  it;  made  contracts  with  the  citv  subjects,  and  of  contributions  to  legal  reviews, 
for  paving  the  sewers;  and  was  very  successful.  BBAKNEB^  John  Caspeb.  An  American 
His  work  for  the  city  drew  his  attention  to  the  geologist  and  educator;  in  1913  elected  president 
question  of  lighting,  and  he  studied  the  water-  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  He  was 
gas  process.  To  carry  out  his  plans  in  this  bom  in  New  Market,  Tenn.,  in  1850,  and  grad- 
connection,  large  capital  was  necessary,  and  he  uated  from  Cornell  University  with  the  degree 
interested  Roswell  P.  Flower,  afterwards  gov-  of  B.  S.  in  1874.  He  took  graduate  studies  at 
ernor  of  ><ew  York,  and  Edward  Murphy,  later  Indiana  Universi^  in  1886,  receiving  the  de- 
United  States  senator  for  New  York.  With  gree  of  Ph.  D.  From  1876-77  he  was  a  geolo- 
them  and  with  K  G.  Benedict  he  formed  a  gist  of  the  Imperial  Geological  Commission  of 
syndicate  which  purchased  the  Albany  gas  Brazil,  and  in  the  year  following,  was  engineer 
plants  and  became  one  of  the  most  successful  and  interpreter  for  a  mining  companv  in  that 
corporations  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  His  country.  He  was  special  botanist  of  the  United 
next  step  was  the  acquisition  of  tne  gas  com-  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  South 
panics  in  Troy,  and  of  the  control  of  all  the  America  in  1880-81,  and  in  1882-83  was  agent 
gas  companies  in  Chicago  and  certain  other  for  this  department.  From  1883-85  he  was 
cities.  A  successful  venture  in  the  oil  business  topographic  geologist  for  the  geological  survey 
in  Ohio  followed.  Electricity  as  a  motive  power  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
for  street  railways  then  absorbed  him,  and  he  appointed  professor  of  geology  at  Indiana  Uni- 
and  his  friends  took  over  the  horse-car  lines  versity,  serving  until  1892.  For  the  greater 
in  Albany  and  Troy  and  turned  them  into  part  of  this  period,  he  was  also  State  geolo- 
trolley  lines.  He  then  came  to  New  York  City  gist  of  Arkansas.  He  was  appointed  professor 
and  ffot  control  of  the  Bronx  trolley  lines  and  of  geology  at  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University 
the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company;  and  he  in  1892,  and  in  1898-99  was  acting  president 
consolidated  the  New  York  city  surface  From  the  last-named  year  until  his  election  as 
ear  lines  and  made  similar  consolidations  in  president  he  was  vice-president  of  this  univer- 
Washington,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities,  sity.  In  1899  he  was  director  of  the  Branner- 
He  was  a  director,  trustee,  or  officer  in  over  a  Agassis  expedition  to  Brazil.  Following  the 
hundred  important  corporations;  an  art  collect-  earthquake  in  California  in  1896,  he  was  a 
or,  whose  collections  included  many  important  member  of  the  California  Earthquake  Commis- 
pictures;  and  a  collector  of  books.  gion.    He  was  special  assistant  to  the  geologi- 

BBADY,  jAioES  H.  United  States  senator  cal  survey  in  Brazil  in  1907-08,  and  in  1911  was 
'(Republican)  from  Idaho.  He  was  bom  in  director  of  the  scientific  expedition  of  that 
Pennsylvania,  in  1862,  and  when  a  child  re-  country.  He  was  an  associate  editor  of  the 
moved  with  his  parents  to  Kansas.  He  was  Journal  of  Geology  and  the  author  of  many 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  Leaven-  publications  relating  to  Brazil,  geology,  and 
worth  Normal  College,  and  for  three  years    he   physical  geography.  jL 

taught  school,  afterwards  editing  a  newspaper      BBAZIL,  United  Statm  of.    A  federal  re-  K''*^ 
for  two  years.     In  1896  he  removed  to    Idaho,   lie  of  South  America.    The  capital  is  Bio  de  1 
where  he  became  largely  interested  in  the  devel-   Janeiro. 

opment  of  irrigation  and  in  farming.  He  was  Abea.  and  Population.  The  area  of  Braril, 
nominated  by  acclamation  for  governor  of  the  not  known  with  accuracy,  is  estimated  at  8,650,- 
State  and  elected  in  1908.  He  is  president  of  000  square  kilometers  (3,301,166  square  miles), 
the  Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress.  In  The  estimated  population  in  1912  was  24,000,- 
1913  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  to  fill  the  000;  another  estimate  placed  it  at  26,000,000. 
unexpired  term  of  the  late  Senator  Heybum.  These  figures  include  Acre  territory  (acquired 
His  term  of  office  expires  March  3,  1915.  from  Bolivia  in  1902),  whose  estimated  area  is 

BBANDEIS,  Louis  Dembitz  (1866—).  An  191,000  square  kilometers  (73,745  square  miles) 
American  lawyer  and  publicist,  bom  at  Louis-  and  population  about  70,000.  The  census  of 
ville,  Ky.  He  was  educated  in  Louisville,  at  1900  returned  17,318,666  inhabitants,  and  thst 
Dresden,  Germany,  and  in  law,  at  Harvard,  of  1890,  14,333,916.  The  census  to  be  taken  in 
Though  successful  in  the  practice  of  his  pro-  1910  was  omitted  on  account  of  lack  of  funds, 
fession,  he  became  more  widely  known  through  In  January,  1913,  Rio  de  Janeiro  had  976,782 
his  interest  in  economic,  social,  and  political  inhabitants.  In  1912  the  population  of  S&o 
problems.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  Paulo  was  estimated  at  400.000;  Bahia,  350,> 
of  the  adoption  of  a  radical  policy  of  conser-  000;  Belem  de  Parft,  100,000;  Porto  Alegre^ 
vation  by  the  ffovemment,  supporting  Gifford  100,000;  Curityba,  60,000.  Much  uncertainty 
Pinchot  (q.v.)  in  the  latter's  attack  on  R.  A.  exists  as  to  municipal  populations;  the  follow- 
Bellinger  (q.v.),  and  acting  as  counsel  for  ing  figures  may  indicate  approximately  the  rel- 
Luther  R.  Glavis  in  the  BalHnger-Pinchot  in-  ative  size  of  important  cities:  Recife  (Per- 
vestigation.  In  1910  he  appeared  for  the  ship-  nambuco),  160.000;  Manfios,  80.000;  Fortaleza 
pers  in  the  heariuff  held  before  the  Interstate  (Cearft),  60,000;  Nichtheroy,  60,000;  Santos^ 
Commerce  Commission    relative  to  an  increase   60.000. 

in  the  freight  rates  asked  for  by  the  railroads.  Imm!i?rants  in  1912  numbered  180,182.  Tn 
He  was  also  counsel  (for  the  people)  during  the  1907  the  number  of  immigrants  was  67,787; 
proceedings    involving   the   constitutionalify   of    1908,  94,696;   1909   86,410;   1911,  136,967.    The 
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inunigraiito  of  1012,  of  whom  124,612  were  ag-  The  leading  importb  include  iron  and  steel 
rieulturists,  included  76,530  Portuguese,  35,-  manufactures,  machinery,  railway  materiala, 
492  Spaniards,  31,786  ItalianB,  9193  RuaeianBy  cotton  goods,  flour,  coal,  wine,  arms  and  am- 
7302  byrians,  etc,  6733  Germans,  3046  Austro-  munition,  codfish,  kerosene,  jerked  beef,  and  pa- 
Hungarians,  2909  Japanese,  1613  French,  and  per.  The  weight  in  metric  tons,  and  the  value 
1077  British.  in  thousands  of  pounds  sterling,  are  as  follows 

Education.    The  greater  part  of  the  popula-  for  the  principal  exports: 
tion  is  illiterate,  but  in  recent  years  primary  in-  ^_.^__^^_________^^^^_^^____^ 

atruction   has  made   considerable   progress.    In  iaaa  «  iaaa  i.  ^^^ » 

his  annual  message  of  1913  the  president  stated  1910        i»ii     1912       1912     1912 

that  the  government  was  giving  great  attention  Coffee    26»69e    676.468  724»818    40,401  46  66S 

to  education  and  was  establishing  many  schools  {^V^j^^*^  ti^»^iS     86,547    42,286    15,067  16,096 

equipped  in  modern  style.  In  iBlO  there  were  SS?  ::;;::;::  I'lU  SMIJ  Iflto  tm  f'lol 
12,221    primary    schools,    with    634,639    pupils  Tobacco   ::.:::  MO?     itm    SjOS        bU    MsJ 

(352,418     boys    and    282,121    girls).    Of    the  Cacao  i,883     84,994    80.468     1.641    i',680 

schools,  2608  were  municipal,  6918  government,  g^lt^  :— :•  |||  "»WJ  "»774  979  i.0|7 
and   2696   private.    Secondary  schools   in    1909  sulS?  .W^./,'.     679     86  2ol     I'm       409      IS 

numbered  327,  with  30,268  pupils.    There  is  no ' 

imiversity   in   Brazil,   but  various   institutions  ~"  -^-^— 

offer  some  opportunity  for  technical  and  pro-  ,^r?  -  e^Port,  in  metric  tons,  prior  to  1911: 
fessional  instruction.  1^03,   776,634;    1904,    601,472;    1906,    649,230; 

PBODUcnoN.    Vast  areas  of  Brazil  are  un-  }J^'  Pl'^^^'    ^^^7'    940,840;    1908,    769,607; 
settled   and    some    even    unexplored.    In    the  ^^22*  ^'^^2,^*2;  1910,  683,624. 
settled    districta   agriculture    is    the    principal       ^%,  special   trade   by   countries   is   reported 
source  of  wealth.    Coffee  is  the   leading  crop,  ••  follows,  in  thousands  of  pounds  sterling: 

grown  chiefly  in  the  state   of   S&o   Paulo,   but  — i— — -~— .-^ ... 

also  in  the  states  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Esperito  Imports  Exports 

Santo   and   to   some   extent   m   Mmas   Geraes.  1911      1912  1911      1912 

Rubber,  gathered  in  the  Amazon  valley,  ranks  United   Klnrdom....  16,844    15,970       10,040     8  861 

next  to  coffee  in  export  value.     In  1913  there  S®™¥^  *»^70    10,909        9,708    loi686 

appeared   to   be   some   reason   to  suspect   that  gSlL^ee  ^^'"^ I'm     k*???       1112    ^S'lgl 

rubber  collection  in  various  Braxilian  districts  Argentina"!.*.'.'.'!!!!!  4,'o25     4*767         2I68O     21928 

la    carried   on   under   conditions   analogous   to  Sortu^    2.841     s',002  '806       'l5g 

those  which  obtained  in  the  Putumayo  region  ^^^^    f»J£|     |'JJ*        I'JJJ     ^.JJI 

of  Peru,  where  murder,  mutilation,  and  other  Uruguay '.*!!!!!!.'.'!!  i|i74     ilsIS  918        866 

atrocities   were,   and   perhaps   continue   to    be,  Austria-Hungary    ..    '776       '904         8,446     8,757 

perpetrafed  on  the  natives.    Brazil  is  one  of  Netherlands 889        474        6.489     4,729 

the  chief  sources  of  the  world's  supply  of  cacao.      Total,  including 

which  is  produced  almost  wholly  in  Bahia;  this         other   62.822    68,426       66.889    74,649 

state  leads  also  in  the  production  of  tobacco.   - 

^.W^^'X^?„r  X^.  ''lil^lr      I-  »i?  *!•?  Percenuge  of  Import.  fro«  the 


The  lead- 
1910  then 

June,  1912,  the  number  of  industrial  establish.  «  21,406,174  tons  (of  which  16,182,  of  18,891,- 
ments  in  the  country  was  3684,  with  a  capiUl  "J,  *»»•'.  "*f  °*A,  "?  "*"''*^*„'!!«fl?'*  'l 
of  727.719,771  inibefs  (paper),  an  annual  out-  ""  "TSSjf^  ?!  ^PL'SSTf"'  °*^^-'^^^  *«"• 
put  of  811,798,008  millreS.  and  168,764  em-  "«>  """^  2»0  sail,  of  60  728  tons  net. 
ployed  The  yalues  of  certain  Brarilian  manu-  *^^^'?^*^"°''%  ^,  Dewmber  81,  1911, 
factnrea  are  reported  as  follows  for  1911:  Cot-  **«o^*'i..'*°^''  "^  'A''''^  '?«,T'"^o?'' ."?• 
tons,  139,667,000  milieis;  woolens,  11.376,000;  ^2^87  kilometers.  During  1912,  787  kilo- 
■numr.  74,046,000;  dried  meat,  38,800.000;  booto  ™**f  •  ^e'e  opened  to  traffic,  making  the  totol 
and  shoes,  32,066;  beer.  24,602,000;  sacking,  22,-  "*,  ^h*  end  of  the  year  23.074  kilometers  (14.337 
890,000;   tobacco,  21,763.000;   matches,  21,476,-  ™"*?>-    "  ^  of  interest  to  note  that  the  ex- 

000;  hats,  17,384,000;  tannk  leather  16,861-  *!S!L""L-,°'  ?""'""  ,SSll''fy«,i"«If'^  ,'S2? 
aaa!  i.wi  laK^KAAA.  ^,u^^  A.ra«^».  lo  M73  kilometers  in  1890  to  12,067  in  1896, 
2?Snoi.  ;.rttf«^^'-t^^1?0MS^  '  '"  16.318  in  1900,  16,780  in  1906,  21.446  in  1910 
oS5inS[^^T  ttelSSKsJri  ta^^  imports  22'287  in  1911,  and  28,047  in  1912.  The  fol- 
and  exporte  of  merchand£e  are  stated  a.  fol-  '»'''"»  *""«•  «1»«"8  **»  «!,*  «".*  of  1911.  show. 
lows,  rthousand.  o^  pounds  sterling:  ^ d  ^^  fiJLf "  SSSl«  (^)"Sir^ 

-*  ^      —  *      -*-*      ^n^m,     longing  to 'the  federal  government  and  farmed, 
1908      1907      1909      1910     1911      1912     ^g^    jj^^g  conceded  by  the  federal  government 

SSSJS-.lM   »7  lllll  JI;55I  ll;lll  S;i!l  r'^^W""'.   ''  '"^^"*;   (4)    linS^conceded,|g 
j8sxppi^B..g«.o  ^ lj^   ^Y)e   federal   governmei.t  without  guarante*) "^^ 
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of  interest,  and  (5)  lines  belonging  to  the  composed  mainly  of  volunteers  and  any  defi- 
states  of  Para,  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Jar  ciency  is  made  good  by  lot.  A  reserve  is 
neiro,  Sfto  Paulo,  Paran&,  Santa  Catharina,  maintained  which  each  year  undergoes  a  pe- 
Rio  Grande  de  Sul,  and  Minos  Oeraes;  a  in-  riod  of  training  of  four  weeks.  There  is  also 
dicates  lines  in  operation,  h  lines  under  con-  a  reserve  of  the  second  line  to  which  men  are 
struct  ion,   and  o  lines   for  which   studies   had   called    for    training    for    various    periods,    and 

a  national  guard  and  its  reserve.  On  a  peace 
basis  the  actual  strength  of  the  permanent 
army  is  about  18,000  men,  while  on  a  war  basis 
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6  891  ^^«  ^^I'^ii^b  ^^  estimated  at  about  600,000,  al- 
'684  though  the  full  effect  of  the  legislation  govern- 
269  ing  the  army  was  uncertain.    The  law  fixing  the 

_««^-^__^—  total    strength    for    1913    put    the    figure    for 

^     ,      „   ,  .     -,         .       .,  the  rank  and  file  at  31,825,  distributed  among 

In  1912  the  Madeira-Mamor«  railway  was  ^-h^  ^^i^  ^^  a  minimum  establishment  basis, 
completed  the  total  length  being  364  kiloemters.  jjjj,  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  authority  to  call  out  re- 
This  line  is  of  great  commercial  importance  to  gervists  for  manceuvres  up  to  the  number  of  20,- 
Matto  Grosso,  Acre  territory,  and  Bolivia.  qqq     j^^  ^^^^^q  f^^^^  include  fifteen  regimenU 

Finance.  The  value  of  the  gold  milreis  is  ^f  infantry  of  three  battalions  each,  twelve  bat- 
54.6  cents,  of  the  paper  milreis  aJ>out  32  cents,  talions  of  chausseurs,  five  companies  of  three 
fluctuating  between  31.5  cents  and  33.6  cents,  sections  of  three  pieces  each  of  machine 
The  budget  submitted  to  the  confess  for  1918  g^^  troops,  and  twelve  sections  each  with  three 
showed  estimated  revenue  of  126,792,000  milreis  pieces.  The  cavalry  consists  of  nine  regiments  of 
gold  and  345,243,000  milreis  paper;  estimated  the  line  divided  into  four  squadrons,  three  regi- 
expenditures,  80,861,000  gold  and  431.374,000  ments  of  independent  cavalry  divided  into  four 
paper.  For  1912  the  revenue  was  reported  at  squadrons,  five  regiments  of  brigade  divided  into 
137,096,000  milreis  gold  and  381,694,000  mi]reis  two  squadrons  each,  and  five  platoons.  The  artil- 
paper;  for  1911,  122,903,000  gold  and  364,419,-  fery  fncludes  five  regiments  of  field  artillery, 
OOO  paper.  Public  debt,  December  31,  1912:  formed  of  three  divisions  of  three  four-gun 
Foreign,  £81,477,520  and  299,032,000  francs;  batteries,  five  six-gun  batteries  of  howitzers, 
internal,  685,289,600  milreis  paper.  The  float-  three  divisions  of  horse  artillery,  divided  into 
ing  debt  at  the  end  of  1911  amounted  to  256,-  three  four-gun  batteries  each,  three  groups  of 
■646,647  milreis  paper.  Paper  money  in  circu-  mountain  artillery  each  of  three  four-ffun  bat- 
lation  at  the  end  of  1912,  607,025,625  milreis.  teries,  nine  battalions  of  fortress  artillery,  of 
At  this  same  date  convertible  notes  in  circular  which  three  have  six  batteries  each  and  six 
tion  amounted  to  396,415,230  milreis  paper,  two  batteries  each,  six  batteries  of  independent 
In  1912  the  interest  on  the  foreign  debt  was  fortress  artillery,  five  parks  and  fifteen  columns 
;£4,1 78,292;  on  1^  internal  debt,  33,640,609  of  ammunition.  The  engineers  consist  of  five 
tnilreis  paper.  battalions,  each  of  four  companies,   and  there 

Navy.  In  1913  the  navy  included:  Two  are  five  squadrons  of  the  train.  The  Brazil- 
modern  battleships  {8do  Paulo  and  Minaa  Oer-  ian  army  is  divided  into  troops  of  occupation 
nes),  aggregating  38,500  tons;  two  armored  and  independent  troops,  there  bein?  for  each 
coast  guards,  6320;  two  scout  cruisers  {Rio  group  a  separate  organization.  The  territo- 
Orande  and  Bahia)f  6200;  one  protected  cruis-  rial  divisions  on  which  the  organization  is 
er  { Barrow),  3450;  one  old  battleship  {Biach'  based  are  as  follows:  I.  Amazonas.  11.  Grao- 
fielo),  5700;  two  second-class  cruisers,  5840;  Para.  III.  Maranhao  et  Piauhy.  IV.  Ceara 
three  torpedo  cruisers,  3090;  ten  modern  de-  et  Rio-Gran de-do-Norte.  V.  Parahyba  et  Per- 
fltroyers,  6500.  In  addition  there  were  two  nambuco.  VT.  Alagoas  et  Sergyre.  "VTI.  Ba- 
echool  ships,  river  gunboats,  dispatch  boats,  hia  et  Espirito-Santo.  VTII.  Minas  Geraes. 
old  torpedo  craft,  etc.  Of  the  foregoing  vessels,  IX.  Rio  de-Janeiro.  X.  Sfio-Paulo  et  Govaz. 
the  two  modern  battleships,  the  two  scout  XI.  ParanA  et  Santa  Catharina.  XII.  Rio- 
cruisers,  and  the  ten  destroyers  were  built  in  Grande-do-Sul.  XIII.  Matto  Grosso. 
pursuance  of  the  naval  programme  of  1907.  Govebnment.  The  federal  Congress  consists 
The  programme  was  to  be  completed  with  a  of  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
third  battleship,  the  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  was  Senators,  63  in  number,  are  elected  by  direct 
launched  at  Elswick,  January  22,  1913.  She  vote  for  nine  years,  three  for  each  state  and 
has  a  displacement  oi  27.500  tons  and  carries  the  federal  district.  Th?re  are  212  deputies, 
fourteen  12-inch  guns.  There  was  considerable  elected  for  three  years.  The  president  is  elect- 
delay  in  her  construction,  owing  to  changes  ed  for  four  years  by  direct  vote  and  is  not  eligi- 
in  design;  and  she  appears  to  have  been  finally  ble  for  the  succeeding  term.  He  is  assisted  by 
unsatisfactory,  as  in  the  autumn  of  1913  the  a  cabinet  of  seven  ministers  appointed  by  and 
government  announced  that  the  battleship  did  responsible  to  himself.  The  president  in  1013 
not  harmonize  with  the  fleet  and  would  be  sold,  was  Marshal  Hermes  da  Fonseca,  elected  March 
The  principal  characteristics  of  the  Sdo  Paulo  2  and  inaugurated  November  15,  1910;  vice- 
and  Minas  Oeraes  are:  Designed  speed,  21  president,  Wenceslao  Braz  Pereira  Gomes;  min- 
knots;  displacement,  19.250  tons;  lencfth  be-  ister  for  foreign  affairs,  Lanro  Severiano  Muller. 
tween    perpendiculars,    500     feet;     beam,     95.5 

feet;    draft,    25    feet;    battery,    twelve    12-inch  HiSTOST 

and  twenty-two  4.7-inch  mins;  maximum  thick- 
ness of  armor  belt,  9  inches.  Pbestdkntial   Mrsbagb.    On   May    5     Presi- 

Abmt.  The  Brazilian  army,  as  organized,  dent  Hermes  da  Fonseca  delivered  a  message 
IS  based  on  compulsory  service  between  the  to  the  federal  Congress  reviewing  the  recent 
ages  of  21  and  44,  and  consists  of  an  active  work  of  his  government  in  the  establishment 
army  with  its  reserve,  in  which  the  recruit  of  well-eauipp^  schools,  the  support  of  demon- 
spends   nine   years.    The   permanent   army    is  stration  xarms,  the  inspection  of  cattle,  the  pro- 
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motion  of  agriculture,  the  foBtering  of  the  rub-  Ths  Cohino  Elections.  Before  the  close  of 
ber  industry,  and  the  protection  of  Indians,  the  year  the  various  political  groups  began 
In  his  opinion  it  was  exceedingly  important  to  to  prepare  for  the  general  elections,  which  will 
complete  the  work  of  Baron  Rio  Branco  in  take  place  on  March  1,  1014.  The  Republican- 
the  further  demarcation  of  the  frontiers  of  Conservatives  put  forward  Sr.  Wenceslao  Braz 
French  and  Dutch  Guiana.  He  congratulated  for  president,  and  Sr.  Urbano  dos  Santos  for 
himself  on  the  satisfiictory  solution  of  tbe  vice-president.  The  Liberals,  who  at  present 
coffee  valorization  question,  and  expressed  form  the  opposition  minority,  nominated  Sr. 
a  desire  to  reach  an  agreement  with  Italy  about  Ruy  Barbosa  for  president,  and  Sr.  Alfredo 
the  subsidized  steamship  lines.  Ellis  for  vice-president. 

The  RtTBBEB  Industry.  Oreat  concern  was  Fobeion  Relations.  Relations  between  the 
tfelt  'about  the  rubber  industry,  the  second  United  States  and  Brazil  were  somewhat 
largest  export  industry  of  the  country.  Owing  strained  as  a  result  of  the  action  filed  by  the 
partly  to  the  competition  of  cheap  "  plantation  Taft  administration  against  the  Brazilian  val- 
rubber"  from  the  far  East,  the  rubber  market  orization  committee  as  the  result  of  a  contro- 
was  glutted  and  a  crisis  ensued.  The  federal  versy  regarding  the  coffee  trade.  During  the 
government  responded  to  the  emergency  by  eu-  dispute  932,000  bags  of  coffee  were  held  in  New 
acting  measures  designed  to  facilitate  the  trans-  York.  The  most  serious  consequences  of  the 
portation  and  stimulate  the  production  of  Bra-  misunderstanding  was  the  suspension  on  April 
zilian  rubber.  On  June  5  an  important  agree-  0  of  the  preferential  tariff  on  American  prod- 
ment  was  made  between  the  federal  minister  ucts.  The  loss  to  American  exporters  can  be 
of  agriculture,  the  state  of  Para,  and  tlM  appreciated  when  one  recalls  that  the  prefer- 
rubber  defense  committee,  for  the  reduction  of  ence  shown  to  American  goods  had  amounted 
the  tax  burdens  on  the  industry.  The  state  of  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  customs  duty  on 
Para  agreed  to  reduce  the  export  tax  on  rubber  flour,  and  twenty  per  cent,  on  typewriters,  ce- 
10  per  cent,  annually  for  five  years,  and  toi  menl^  corsets,  clocks,  watches,  etc.  During  the 
invest  5  per  cent,  of  the  income  from  the  brief  period  of  suspension  the  loss  to  American 
rubber  tax  on  the  improvement  of  the  means  of  manufacturers  amounted  to  about  $260,000  on 
transportation.  The  transportation  and  navi-  flour  alone.  The  valorization  suit  was  speedily 
gation  companies,  conciliated  by  promises  of  a  dismissed  by  the  United  States,  and  in  the  hope 
larger  volume  of  business,  granted  large  re-  of  establishing  more  friendly  relations,  the 
ductions  in  their  rates.  In  return,  the  federal  Secretary  of  State  invited  the  Brazilian  minis- 
government  contracted  to  create  an  experiment  ter  of  foreign  affairs  to  visit  Washington.  Bra- 
station  and  rubber-refinery  at  Belem,  Para,  to  zil  responded  by  restoring  the  preferential  tar- 
build  railways  into  the  interi6r,  to  encourage  iff  and  sent  Dr.  Lauro  S.  Mailer  to  repay  the 
industry  and  agriculture  in  the  state  of  Para,  friendly  visit  made  by  Hon.  Elihu  Root  m  1906. 
and  to  build  an  immigrants'  hotel  for  the  encour-  For  more  than  a  month,  from  June  10  to  July 
agement  of  immigration  to  Para.  16,    Dr.   MQIler   attended   banquets    and    base- 

The  government  took  further  occasion  for  the  ball  games,  luncheons,  and  receptions.  At  a 
exposition  of  its  plans  for  the  development  of  banquet  on  July  10  Mr.  Bryan  eloquently  com- 
industry  in  a  natural  rubber  exposition,  opened  mented  on  the  significance  of  the  visit  and 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  October  12.  said,  "  I  am  sure  this  visit  has  convinced  our 

MiscELLANEOTTS.  Sr.  Belfort  Viera  was  sue-  guest  of  the  genuine  good  will  the  American 
ceeded  as  secretary  of  the  navy  by  Sr.  Alexan-  people  feel  toward  his  country,  and  all  that 
drino  Alencar;  it  was  reported  that  the  new  concerns  that  nation.  I  want  to  tell  the  presi- 
head  of  the  marine  department  would  sell  the  dent  and  the  people  of  Brazil  that  we  are  at- 
dreadnought  Rio  de  JaneirOy  then  in  process  tached  to  that  country  by  all  the  closest  bonds 
of  construction  by  a  British  firm. — ^The  new  of  friendship,  and  I  believe  Dr.  Mailer's  visit 
minister  of  finance,  Sr.  Rivadovia  de  Ounha  will  be  fruitful  in  future  visits,  fruitful  in 
Correa,  prepared  a  budget  in  which  expend!-  commerce,  and  fruitful  in  the  splendid  friend- 
tures  of  03,385  milreis  gold,  plus  433,253  mil-  ships  that  bind  these  two  republics  together." 
Teis  paper,  were  more  tiian  balanced  by  esti-  The  government  of  Brazil  was  no  less  courteous, 
mated  revenues  of  132,584  milreis  gold  and  372,-  On  June  14,  Sefior  Alemeda,  speaking  in  the 
046  milreis  paper.  It  was  strongly  recom-  Brazilian  Senate,  said,  "Our  foreign  minister 
mended  by  the  president  that  of  the  total  rev-  represents  the  high  ideals  of  all  South  America 
enue,  about  a  million  and  a  quarter,  gold,  in  its  efforts  toward  guaranteeing  peace  and 
should  be  set  aside  to  purchase  the  equipment  jreneral  fraternization  amongst  the  nations  of 
of  the  Amazon  Wireless  Telegraph  and  Tele-  this  continent."  During  the  course  of  this  cx- 
phone'Company  (American)  in  accord  with  the  change  of  cordialities,  it  was  remarked  that  the 
policy  of  government  ownership  of  teleorraph  United  States  was  Brazil's  best  customer  for 
lines. — The  secretary  of  education  submitted  to  coffee  and  rubber,  and  that  in  1912  the  United 
Congress  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  libra-  States  attracted  more  than  one-fourth  of  Bra- 
ries  in  the  capitals  of  all  the  states.  A  national  zil's  foreign  trade — $180,789,604  out  of  a  total 
congress  of  instruction  was  opened   at  Bahia,  of  $670,212,140. 

on  July  4.  At  that  same  city,  by  the  way,  A  protocol  signed  with  Peru  arranged  for 
extensive  harbor  facilities  had  just  been  created,  the  organization  of  a  commission  to  survey  the 
On  February  1,  the  minister  of  agriculture  frontier,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  de- 
concluded  with  the  society  for  trade,  industry,  marcation  of  September  8,  1909.  Extradition 
ind  agriculture  a  contract  which  provided  for  and  arbitration  conventions  with  Bolivia,  and 
the  importation  and  settlement  of  10,000  Euro-  an  arbitration  asrreement  with  Italy,  were  con- 
pcan  immififrant  families. — According  to  a  de-  eluded.  The  Portusrueae  government  sent  a  del- 
cision  of  the  federal  courts,  the  government  eeate  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  nesrotiate  a  treaty 
was  to  turn  over  the  imperial  crown  of  the  of  peace  and  amity  with  Brazil.  On  May  9, 
former  monarchy  to  the  present  representative  plenipotentiaries  of  Brazil  and.Urueuay  signed  dp 
of  the  house  of  Braganza.  a  convention  establishing  a  ^w' frontier   line) 
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between  the  two  republics  on  the  river  San  traiBc  into  New  York  City.  An  estinuiie  of 
Miguel.  Uruguay  recognised  Brazilian  naviga-  $42,000,000,  for  its  construction  was  made  hy 
tion  rights  on  tne  river,  which  has  heretofore  the  promoters,  but  no  positive  action  toward 
been  exclusively  Uruguayan.  the  adoption  of  the  plans  was  talcen.    As  regards 

BBEAD.     See  Food  and  Nutbition.  actual  construction,  however,   the  most   impor- 

BSEEDINO.      See    Stock-baisino,    and  Bi-  tant  bridge  work    was  the  1800-ft.  span  of  the 
OLOGT.  $9,000,000     super-structure      of     the     Quebee 

BBETHBEK,  Chubch  of  the  (also  known  bridge.  This  was  the  largest  span  yet  to  be 
as  Dunkers  or  Dunkards).  There  are  three  undertaken  and  probably  no  bridge  ever  de- 
groups  of  this  denomination — ^the  Conserve-  signed  or  constructed  had  involved  more  research 
tives,  Progressives,  and  the  Old  Order.  The  and  investigation,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
first  are  the  most  numerous,  numbering  in  the  failure  of  the  former  structure  at  this  site 
United  States  in  1913  06,000  communieanta.  while  under  construction.  Large  scale  carbon 
938  churches,  and  3066  ministers.  The  Pro-  and  nickel  steel  models  of  the  members  were 
gressive  branch  is  second  in  point  of  number,  tested  to  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  ultimate 
This  had,  in  1013,  20,394  communicants,  216  strength  of  the  alloy  steel  used  and  the  engi- 
churches,  and  192  ministers.  The  Old  Order  neers  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  efficiency 
had  about  4000  communicants,  72  churches,  and  of  the  connections  and  the  details  of  construe- 
218  ministers.  The  Conservative  branch  main-  tion  provided  for  this  structure.  A  bridge  shop 
tains  ten  colleges  and  has  one  of  the  largest  at  Montreal  was  equipped  for  the  construction 
denominational  training  houses  in  the  West  a€  of  the  Quebec  bridee:  the  plant  and  machin- 
Elgin,  111.  It  carries  on  missionary  work  la  ery  were  both  of  the  highest  grade  and 
Europe  and  in  India  and  China.  The  national  of  an  unusual  capacity,  so  that  pieces  up 
conference  of  the  denomination  was  held  at  to  90  feet  in  length  and  140  tons  m  weig^ht 
Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  in  June,  1013.  The  Pro-  could  be  machined  and  handled.  This  was  said 
gressive  brethren  maintained  a  college  and  pub- .to  have  involved  an  expenditure  of  $1,000,000. 
lishing  house  at  Ashlin,  Ohio.  In  addition  to  The  construction  of  the  East  River  brid«m  of 
these  branches,  there  is  also  a  small  bodv  Imown  the  New  York  connecting  railways,  which, 
as  the  Seventh-Day  German  Brethren,  which  has  with  its  approaches  mainly  of  viaducts,  was 
about  260  communicants,  11  churches,  and  8  begun  in  July,  1912,  continued  and  the  contract 
ministers.  It  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  for  the  superstructure,  consisting  of  a  notable 
Kphrata,  Pa.  arch  span  of  977-ft  6-in.  in  len^h,  the  longest 

BBjswjjnO.    See  Liquobb.  yet   essayed,   and   weighing    19,000    tons,    waa 

BBICZ.     See  Clat-wobkino  Ihuubtbies.        awarded   to    the    American    Bridge    Company. 

BBIDOES.  Bridge  construction  during  1918  This  span  will  be  136-ft  above  the  water  at 
was  active  especially  in  the  United  States  ajid»  Hell  Gate. 

at  the  same  time,  many  steps  were  taken  towards  Nsw  MissiBSim  RivxB  Bbidcik  at  Memphis. 
improving  practice  and  carrying  on  invest!-  A  new  double-track  railway  and  highway  bridge 
ffations  for  increased  construction  and  efficient  2015)^  ft.  in  length  was  under  construction 
in  the  long  structures  required.  The  making  of  during  tiie  year  across  the  Mississippi  River  at 
lofty  steel  buildings  and  bridges  now  forms  Mempnis,  Tenn.  The  superstructure  consists  of 
an  important  industry  in  the  United  States  and  two  lines  of  pin-eonnected  trusses  88-ft.  ut 
the  value  of  such  structures  erected  in  the  United  maximum  deptn  and  32-ft.  apart  on  centres 
States  in  1912  was  estimated  at  over  $400,0009-  earryinff  at  the  level  of  the  bottom-chord  two 
000.  an  amount  that  was  exceeded  probably  bV  railroad  teacks  between  them  and  two  14-ft. 
10  per  cent,  in  1913.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  cantilever  highways.  In  the  middle  of  the  river 
to  distinguish  between  the  amount  of  material  .there  is  a  621-foot  independent  simple  trass 
ffoing^  into  brides  from  that  used  for  lofty  span  which,  next  to  the  668-foot  spans  of  the 
buildings  and  similar  structural  work,  but  in  St.  Louis  municipal  bridge,  is  the  longest  of  the 
bridge  building,  especially,  there  was  manifested  kind  yet  built  The  main  cantilever  span  Is 
a  continual  demand  for  the  use  of  the  newer  790  feet  6^  inches  in  length,  thus  making  it 
steels  where  nickel,  vanadium,  and  other  metals  one  of  the  longest  cantilever  spans  in  bridge 
enter  into  the  composition  to  give  increased  construction,  with,  of  course,  such  notable  exeep- 
strength  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  is  tions  as  the  Queensboro  bridge  and  the  Quebec 
attended  at  greater  cost.  In  this  way  the  bridge.  The  superstructure  of  the  new  Memphis 
strength  of  the  members  of  a  bridge  structure  bridge  is  76  feet  in  the  clear  above  high- water 
could  be  increased  without  increasing  the  weight,  level  and  it  is  carried  by  reinforced  concrete 
and  this  made  possible  longer  n>ans  whose  piers  which  have  been  carried  down  through  deep 
weight,  of  course,  had  been  the  leading  impedi-  water  to  pneumatic-caisson  foundations.  These 
ment  hitherto  to  any  increase  in  length.  Fur-  piers  are  faced  with  granite  and  those  for  the 
thermore  in  these  new  steels  the  effect  of  impact  main  span  have  a  height  of  147  feet  above  the 
in  very  long  spans  is  reduced  so  that  higher  top  of  the  caisson  foundation,  which  is  46^ 
unit  strains  can  be  used  and  types  of  construe-  feet  below  low- water  level, 
tion  subject  to  considerable  vibration  and  de-  Willai«tti  Rttw  Bbidob.  The  Broadway 
flection  in  short  spans  can  be  applied  to  longer  bridge  across  the  Willamette  River  at  Portland, 
spans  with  safety  and  efficiency.  As  a  result  Ore.,  with  a  total  length  overall  of  2987.5 
it  was  suggested  that  the  suspension  type  of  feet,  was  completed  and  open  to  traffic  on  April 
structure  could  be  used  for  spans  longer  than  22.  1913.  This  bridge  consists  of  two  Pratt 
those  m  existence  without  any  increase  m  the  truss  and  four  Baltimore  truss  spans.  125  to 
present  size  of  individual  members.  297  feet  long  and  a  two  leaf  bascule  span  278 

Perhaps  the  boldest  conception  of  the  year  feet  long.  There  are  also  approach  sections 
was  involved  in  the  preliminary  designs  and  of  plate-girder  spans  and  retaining  wall  road- 
estimates  prepared  for  an  eight-track  3880-ft.  bed  construction.  The  bridge  affords  a  dear- 
suspended  span  across  the  North  River  at  New  ance  in  the  centre  of  66  feet  at  high  water  and 
York  to  carry  railroad,  electric,  and  highway    93  feet  at  the  lowest  stages,  but  by  raising  the 
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bascule  leaves   sailing  vessels,   or   ocean  going  swings  over  tlie  front  pier  of  the  Baltimore  and 

steamers,    can    be   passed    through.    The    river  Ohio  span. 

piers  were  sunk  by  the  pneumatic  process  to  a  Canada..  An  important  bridge  project  in  Can- 
maximum  depth  of  85.25  feet  below  water,  and  ada  during  the  year  was  the  renewal  of  the  La- 
at  the  pier  near  the  west  shore  the  excavation  chine  bridge,  3667  feet  in  length,  across  the  St. 
was  pushed  to  73  feet  below  the  river  bed,  with  Lawrence.  This  bridge  was  built  originally  in 
a  total  immersion  of  101  feet,  giving  a  pressure  1886  as  a  single-track  structure  and  its  replace- 
of  44  pounds.  The  substructure  cost  $607,820,  ment  was  effected  without  interruption  of  traffic 
while  the  contract  price  of  the  superstructure  or  navigation.  New  double-track  spans  take  the 
was  $763,380,097.  The  bascule  leaves  are  op-  place  of  the  old  superstructure  and  the  length  of 
era  ted  by  two  75-horse  power  600-volt  motors  a  number  of  the  spans  has  been  reduced  by  one- 
and  represent  the  most  modern  developments  !n  half  by  the  construction  of  intermediate  piers,  a 
this  field.  The  bridge  was  designed  and  built  tendency  that,  it  may  be  remarked  by  the  way, 
under  the  supervision  of  Ralph  Modjeski,  of  has  been  noted  in  a  number  of  important  bridge 
Chicago,  the  total  cost  to  the  city  counting  all  renewals, 
expenses  was  about  $1,600,000.  Notable  bridge  construction  was  in  progress 

Ohio  Riveb  Bridge.     The  Ohio  River  bridge  on    the    Canadian    Pacific   Railway.     This   line 

at     Kenova    during    the    year    was    renewed,  crosses  the  South  Saskatchewan  River  with  a 

and     as     it     had     five     518-foot    river     spans  bridge  3004  feet  in  length  and  having  a  maxi- 

about     100     feet    above     the     water     it     pre-  mum  height  of  147  feet.     It  consisted  of  eight 

sen  ted  erection  features  of  difficulty  and  mag-  spans  of  240  feet  in  length  with   shore  spans 

nitude.    The  new  trusses  were  outside  of  the  from  45  to  80  feet,  all  supported  by  concrete 

old  ones,  being  erected  as  cantilevers,  while  the  piers.     This  bridge  was  completed  during  the 

latter   were   in   service   and  were   adjusted   for  month  of  June,  1913. 

final  connection  by  vertical  movement  of  the  A  large  reinforced  concrete  bridge  was  built 
adjacent  spans  which  were  used  temporarily  as  across  the  Saskatoon  River  in  Canada,  consist- 
anchors,  ing  of  10  arches  ran&ring  from  26  feet  to   115 

CiTUBEBLAiVD     RiVEB     Bbidgb.       Among     the  ^®®*»  making  it  the  largest  bridere  of  reinforced 

bridge    work     of    the    year     was     the     Cum-  concrete    in    Canada.      It    furnished    an    inter- 

berland    River    bridge    of    the    Louisville    and  eating  problem  in  concrete  construction,  as  the 

Nashville   Railroad,    a   structure   3000    feet    in  '"a^K®   of    temperature    was    found    to    be    140 

length,    including   viaduct   approaches    at   each  degrees. 

end.    The  river  section  consisted  of  one  300-foot  Southwabk    Bridge,    London.      During    the 

and  three  200-foot  through  truss  spans  and  three  year   it  was  definitely  decided   to  replace  the 

135-foot  deck  truss  spans,  all  riveted  except  the  Deautiful   Southwark  bridge  over   the  Thames, 

dOO-foot  span,  which  was  pin  constructed.    The  which  was  completed  in  1819,  as  it  was  deemed 

piers  were  of  concrete  and  the  foundations  went  insufficient  in  capacity  and  on  account  of  its 

down  to  bed  rock,  a  distance  of  130  feet  below  deep    approach    grades.    The    old    bridge    was 

the  bottom  of  the  rails.  formed  of  3  cast-iron  rib  spans,  the  centre  one 

Bascule  Bridges.  During  the  year  1913  the  ^^ng  210  feet  and  the  others  210  feet.  For  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  completed  a  new  n«^  bridge  the  old  abutments  will  be  used  and 
double-track  bascule  bridge  of  the  heel  trun-  t^e  spans  will  be  the  same  number,  the  centre 
nion  tvpe,  with  a  single-leaf  span  across  the  ^^^  being  140  feet  6  inches,  the  next  two  131 
Calumet  River  at  South  Chicago.  This  span  'eet  9  inches,  and  the  abutment  spans  123  feet, 
has  a  length  of  230  feet  on  centres  and  replaces  The  headway  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  of 
a  horizontal  revolving  span  occupying  so  much  26  feet,  enabling  the  ^ades  to  be  reduced  to  3.3 
less  room  that  it  will  be  possible  to  construct  P«7  ««"*•»  ^^^ile  an  increase  will  be  made  the 
on  adjacent  ground  a  similar  span  permitting  a  width  of  the  roadway,  making  it  35  feet  and  the 
four-track  crossing  where  previously  only  a  sidewalks  10  feet,  part  of  the  latter  being  car- 
double-track  was  available.  The  superstructure  "ed  on  cantilevers.  Four  new  piers  will  be 
of  the  bridge  consists  of  a  280-foot  through-?  ^"il<^»  ^^  a*  t^e  centre  being  15  feet  wide  and 
riveted  truss  bascule  span,  a  65-foot  approach,  42  feet  high,  and  the  others  14  feet  wide  and  41 
and  a  60-foot  plate-girder  tower  span,  a  tower  ^e«t  ^5gh,  being  founded  on  steel  caissons  sunk 
approximately  70  feet  in  height,  and  a  counter-  imder  compressed  air  and  filled  with  concrete, 
weight  truss  about  100  feet  long  pivoted  on  the  Each  span  of  the  bridge  will  conrtst  of  7  steel 
tower  and  provided  with  a  counterweight  weigh-  ribs,  ranging  in  depth  from  3  feet  3  inches  to 
ing  2200  tons  and  the  operating  mechanism.  The  3  *©«*  ^  inches. 

bridge  experienced  a  severe  test  in  that  it  stood  France.    A  long  viaduct  for  the  railway  from 

open  with  the  truss  vertical  for  almost  a  year  Miramas  to  L'Estaque  in  the  south  of  France  was 

without  endangering  either  its  safety  or  stability  under  construction  with  a  length  of  3093  feet, 

and    without   affecting   its   ultimate   use.    The  The  masonry  had  been  completed  at  the  end  of 

bridge   contains   2,800,000  pounds  of  structual  the  year  and  the  steel  superstructure  was  in 

steel,   305,000  pounds  of  machinery,   and    1100  progress,  a  draw  span  designed  to  be  open  only 

cubic  yards  of  concrete  in   the   counterweight,  fi^e  minutes  being  one  of  the  features  of  the 

The  tower  and  bascule  trusses  are  of  riveted  work. 

construction,  31  feet  3  inches  apart  on  centres  Switzerland.      Several  important  reinforced 

and   the  main   trusses   are   39   feet  deep.    The  concrete    bridges    were    under    construction    in 

counterweight  trunnions  and  the  pins  through  Switzerland.    A  bridge   across  the   Aare,   near 

the  counterweight  links  are  20  inches  in  diam-  Bern,  at  Halem,  had  a  main  arch  of  286  feet 

eter  with  babbitted  bearings  and   bushings  of  span,  131  feet  above  the  water,  with  four  68-foot 

phosphor-bronze.       The   delay   in   utilizing  the  9-inch  arches  on  the  south  side  and  two  32-foot 

bridge  during  the  year  was  due  to  the  fact  that  10-inch  girders  on  the  north  side, 

the  adjacent  drawspan  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  India.     Progress  continued  during  the  year 

Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  which  is  to  be  re-  on  the  Sara  Ghat,  across  the  lower  Ganges  River, 

pla(^  by  a   new  bridge  of  the  bascule  type,  150  miles  north  of  Calcutta,  in  northern  Bei^T^ 

^  Digitized  by  VjOU  vie 
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Igal.  This  bridge  was  referred  to  in  the  Yeab  man  of  that  denomination  in  1899.  Among  his 
Book  for  1912  and  consists  of  a  truss  structure  numerous  published  writings  on  theological  sub- 
of  16  through  spans,  346  feet  1%  inches  from  jects  are:  The  Bible,  the  Church,  and  Reason 
centre  to  centre  of  bearings  and  359  feet  from  (1892) ;  The  Higher  CHticism  of  the  Hexateuch 
centre  to  centre  of  piers,  and  six  plate-girder  (1893);  The  Messiah  and  the  Gospels  (1894); 
•deck-approach  spans  each  75  feet  in  length,  the  The  Messiah  and  the  Apostles  ( 1895 ) ;  The  Case 
total  length  from  abutment  to  abutment  being  of  Dr,  Briggs;  General  Introduction  to  the 
about  6890  feet.  Each  main  span  is  62  feet  deep  Study  of  the  Holy  Scripture;  Ethical  Teachings 
at  the  centre  and  has  a  clearance  of  40  feet  of  Jesus;  Commentary  on  the  Psalms;  and  Fun- 
above  water  at  higrh  water  level  and  71  feet  at  damental  Christian  Faith  (1913).  He  was  also 
low  water  level,  the  rise  of  the  river  during  editor  of  the  International  Theological  Library 
the  monsoon  season,  with  its  enormous  dis-  and  the  International  Critical  Commentary. 
charge,  rendering  the  design  quite  a  difficult  BBIGGS,  Fbank  Obadiah.  Former  United 
problem.  States  senator  from  New  Jersey,  died  May  8, 

During  the  year  the  Bengal  Northwestern  1913.  He  was  born  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  1861 
Railway  Company  completed  its  1%-mile  bridge  and  graduated  from  the  United  States  Military 
at  Allahabad^  consisting  of  forty  160- foot  spans.  Academy  in  1872.  He  was  assigned  as  second 
The  doubling  of  the  East  Indian  double-deck  lieutenant  to  the  Second  Infantry,  which  was 
bridge  over  the  Jumna  at  Delhi  was  completed  then  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  remained  in  the  army 
in  February,  it  being  a  structure  with  twelve  until  1877,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  posi- 
216-foot  spans.  A  similar  process  of  doubling  tion  with  the  Roebling  Company  of  Trenton, 
was  being  undertaken  with  a  bridge  over  the  N.  J.  He  soon  became  assistant  treasurer  of 
same  river  at  Allahabad.  The  drawbridge  over  this  company  and  head  of  several  of  its  sub- 
the  Yalu  of  six  300-foot  spans  on  the  Antun-  sidiaries.  In  1901  he  was  named  by  Governor 
Mukden  Railway  was  approaching  completion  Voorhees  state  treasurer.  He  was  elected  for 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  the  full  term  of  three  years  by  the  legislature 

Egypt.  A  new  bridge  opened  in  Egypt  of  1902  and  reelected  three  years  later  without 
during  the  year  was  the  Manshura  bridge  over  opposition.  On  the  withdrawal  of  John  F.  Dry- 
the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile,  88  miles  den  from  his  seat  in  the  Senate  in  1907,  Mr. 
from  Cairo  and  consisting  of  four  230irfoot  Briggs  was  made  his  successor.  He  did  not 
spans.  The  bridge  at  Jebba  which  had  to  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  debates  of  the 
carry  the  main  line  of  the  Nigerian  Railway  Senate  and  there  was  criticism  of  his  vote  on 
over  the  Niger  was  in  progress  during  the  tariff  questions.  He  was  thought  to  be  unduly 
year.  solicitous    regarding    corporation    interests.     A 

Brazil.    A  new  bridge  over  the  River  Potergy,   faithful    worker,    his    courtesy    and    simplicity 
near  Natal,  the  capital  of  the  Rio  Grande  do  made   him   one  of  the  most  popular  members 
Norte,  Brazil,  was  under  construction  and  had  of  the  Senate, 
ten  164-foot  spans.  BBITISH  COLTJICBI^.     A  province  of  the 

BBIGGSy  Chables  Augustus.  An  American  Dominion  of  Canada,  between  Yukon  Territory 
theologian  and  educator,  died  June  8,  1913.  He  on  the  north,  the  United  States  on  the  south, 
was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1841.  Fron»  Alberta  on  the  east,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
1867  to  1860  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Alaska  on  the  west.  Area,  355.865  square 
Virginia,  and  at  the  Union  Theological  ^mi-  miles;  population  (1911  census),  392,480,  rep- 
nary  from  1861-62.  He  then  took  up  studies  in  resenting  an  increase  of  119.7  per  cent,  in  ten 
C^ermany  and  graduated  from  the  University  years.  Population  of  the  principal  cities  (1911 
of  Berlin  in  1869.  In  the  same  year  he  became  census) :  Vancouver,  100,401;  Victoria,  the  capi- 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Roselle,  tal,  31,660;  New  Westminster,  13,199;  Nanaimo, 
N.  J.,  remaining  in  that  position  until  1874,  8306;  Prince  Rupert,  4184.  British  Columbia 
when  he  resigned  to  become  professor  of  He-  became  a  province  of  the  dominion  July  20, 
t)rew  and  cognate  languages  in  the  Union  Theo-  1871.  The  chief  executive  is  the  lieutenant- 
logical  Seminary.  In  1891  he  was  appointed  to  governor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  governor-gen- 
the  chair  of  Biblical  theology.  For  ten  years  eral  of  Canada;  he  acts  through  an  executive 
l)eginning  1880  he  was  editor  of  the  Presbyterian  council  (responsible  ministry)  of  seven  members. 
Review,  In  1891  he  was  charged  with  heresy.  The  legislative  assembly  consists  of  42  members. 
These  charges  were  based  upon  an  address  in  elected  by  direct  vote  for  four  years.  Lieuten- 
which  it  was  asserted  that  church  and  reason  ant-governor  in  1913,  Thomas  W.  Patterson 
were  each  "the  fountain  of  definite  authority,  (since  December  8,  1909);  premier.  Sir  Richard 
which  apart  from  the  Scriptures  may  and  does  McBride.  See  Canada. 
savingly  enlighten  men  ";  that  **  errors  may  have 

existed  in  the  original  text  of  the  Holy  Scrip-  HiSTOBT 

ture";  that  "many  of  the  Old  Testament  predic- 
tions have  been  reversed  by  history";  that  The  Vancouveb  Coal  Strike.  The  interven- 
'"  Moses  was  not  the  author  of  Pentateuch";  tion  of  the  provincial  government  in  a  strike 
ihat  "  Isaiah  was  not  the  author  of  a  portion  of  of  the  coal-miners  on  Vancouver  Island  at- 
the  book  which  bears  his  name";  that  "the  tracted  much  attention  throughout  Canada  and 
processes  of  redemption  extend  to  the  world  to  in  the  press  of  other  countries.  The  trouble 
come";  and  that  "  sanctification  is  not  complete  was  a  development  of  a  one-day-strike  of  the  em- 
at  death,"  On  these  charges  Dr.  Briggs  was  p loves  of  the  Canadian  Collieries  Company  at 
acquitted  by  the  presbytery  of  New  York.  The  Cumberland,  occasioned  by  the  miners'  belief 
decision  was  appealed  to  the  general  assembly  that  the  company  was  neglecting  to  clear  out 
of  the  Presbyterian*  Church  which  suspended  the  danoferous  gases  in  a  portion  of  the  mines, 
him.  The  Union  Theolon^ical  Seminary,  in  spite  The  company  refused  to  rehabilitate  the  strikers, 
of  this  decision,  refused  to  remove  him  from  As  a  protest  against  the  lockout  at  Cumber- 
its  faculty.  Dr.  Brijiss  entered  the  Protestant  land,  the  miners  at  Nanaimo,  nearby,  started  a 
Episcopal    Church,    and    was    ordained    clergy-   sympathetic  stril^gj9j9e^^3\I|llM9v  ffe^**  ^^^^ 
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miners  participated  in  the  strike,  and  the  coal  the  settlement  of  Demerara,  Eaeequebo,  and 
industry  on  Vancouver  Island  was  paralyzed.  Berbice,  with  an  area  of  90,277  square  miles 
As  the  strike  continued  through  May,  June,  and  and  (1911)  296,041  inhabitants.  Unenumerated 
July,  the  miners'  demands  became  more  definite  aborigines  were  estimated  at  10,000.  Immi- 
and  more  determined.  First  of  all,  thev  desired  grant  population  (East  Indians)  on  estates: 
higher  wages,  better  conditions  of  labor,  and  9141  under  indenture,  38,120  not  under  inden- 
more  careful  provisions  for  safety  of  life —  ture,  16,684  children;  not  residing  on  estates, 
the  fatalities  had  increased  200  per  cent,  in  the  62,893;  total,  126,838.  Capital,  Georgetown, 
last  two  years,  they  claimed.  Secondly,  they  with  57,528  inhabitants  (1891).  Excepting  for 
required  the  discharge  of  Italian  and  Chinese  the  estates  schools,  the  schools  are  denomina- 
8 tr ike-breakers  and  the  reinstatement  of  all  the  tional;  221  received  government  aid  during 
strikers.  In  the  third  place,  they  demanded  rec-  1911-12  amounting  to  £29,628;  and  accommo- 
ognition  for  their  union — a  local  of  the  United  dated  35,430  scholars.  The  cultivation  of  sugar- 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  This  last  point  was  cane  is  the  predominant  industry,  the  44  sugar 
furiously  denounced  by  the  officials  of  the  com-  estates  in  active  operation  covering  156,666 
pany  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unpatriotic  to  acres,  of  which  73,324  are  devoted  to  sugar- 
allow  Canadian  industry  to  be  controlled  by  a  cane.  The  1911-12  export  amounted  to  90,368 
labor  organization  whose  headquarters  were  in  tons  of  sugar  (mostly  Demerara  crystals),  3,- 
the  United  States.  The  strike  was  being  en-  022,831  pf.  gallons  of  rum,  146,740  gallons  of 
gineered  by  foreigners,  the  employers  pointed  molasses,  and  5102  tons  of  molascuit.  About 
out,  and  must  therefore,  be  dangerous  to  Canada.  30,000  acres  are  under  rice,  the  export  for 
In  reply,  the  Federationiat,  the  labor  organ  of  1911-12  (6,686,820  lbs.)  being  valued  at  £40,163. 
British  Columbia,  explained  that  the  real  objec-  Timber  abounds.  Gold  export  (1911-12),  51,- 
tion  to  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  was  not  based  on  196  ozs.  (£190,733) ;  diamonds,  6976  carats 
the  patriotism  of  the  employers,  but  on  their  (£11,772).  The  total  imports  and  exports 
fear  lest  the  miners,  backed  by  a  powerful  or-  (1911-12)  amounted  to  £1,786,574  and  £2,172.765 
ganization,  would  be  able  to  enforce  their  de«  (£1,749,766  and  £1,820,198  in  1910-11),  inclu- 
mands  for  higher  wases,  for  the  abolition  of  sive  of  transit,  £89,259  (£97,998).  The  Deme- 
the  truck  system,  and  for  prevention  of  acci-  rara  Railway  Company,  Limited,  runs  a  line 
dents.  The  controversy  grew  more  heated,  es-  from  Georgetown  to  Rosignol  (Beribice),  60% 
pecially  when  strike-breakers  were  imported,  miles,  and  one  from  Vreeden  Hoop  to  Green- 
and  resulted  in  riots  at  Nanaimo  on  August  11,  wich  Park,  15  miles;  and  receives  a  government 
at  Ladysmith  and  South  Wellington  on  August  subsidy.  A  branch  (18%  miles)  affords  access 
12  and  13,  and  at  Extension  on  August  13  to  the  gold  diggings.  Revenue  and  expenditure 
and  14.  Although  up  to  this  time  the  strikers  (1911-12),  £593,498  and  £588,625  (£563,100  and 
had  been  very  peaceable,  and  were  still  willing  £542,757  for  1910-11).  Public  debt,  March  31, 
to  observe  order  if  left  unmolested  by  strike-  1912,  £885,815.  Governor  (1913),  Sir  W.  Eger- 
breakers,   Mr.    Bowser,    who    had    just   become  ion  (July  5,  1912). 

acting  governor,  thought  it  necessary  to  inter-  BBITISH  HONDXJBAS.  A  British  colony 
vene.  On  August  15  he  dispatched  troops^ to  in  Central  America,  south  of  Yucatan,  having 
Nanaimo  and  martial  law  was  established  on  the  an  area  of  8598  square  miles  and  a  population 
island.  Many  strikers  were  arrested — ^258  in  numbering  (1911)  40,510.  Belize  is  the  capital, 
all — ^and  detained  for  trial  without  baiL  Dur-  with  (1911)  10,478  inhabitants.  Most  of  the^ 
ing  their  detention  the  prisoners  were  accorded  schools  are  denominational,  receiving  govern- 
the  treatment  due  convicted  criminals — a  cir-  ment  aid.  The  colony's  important  industry  is 
cnmstance  which  subjected  the  government  to  wood-cutting,  the  export  in  1911  consisting  of 
much  criticism.  Finally  in  (xtober  Jud^  13,020,580  superficial  feet  of  mahogany,  1,543,- 
Howay  sentenced  five  men  to  two  years'  impris-  744  of  cedar,  and  3231  tons  of  logwood.  Fruit 
onment  (the  maximum  allowed  by  law),  twenty-  is  a  considerable  export:  450,365  bunches  of 
three  to  sixteen  months,  and  eleven  to  five  bananas,  2,853,445  plantanis,  and  5,198,899  co* 
months.  The  penalties  imposed  were  unexpect-  coanuts  in  1911.  Sapodilla  gum  (3.219,99(^ 
edly  severe,  and  in  some  cases  unfair  procedure  lbs.),  rubber  (24,192  lbs.),  sponges  (9822  Ibs.)^ 
was  alleged.  Many  demonstrations  were  or-  and  tortoise  shell  (3367  lbs.)  are  also  produced, 
ganized  in  protest,  and  the  Dominion  Trades  Total  imports  and  exports  for  1911  amounted 
and  Labor  Congress  appealed  to  the  minister  of  to  $2,886,677  and  $2,685,849  respectively  ($2,* 
justice  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners.  The  ma-  819,217  and  $2,344,380  in  1910).  Specie  ex* 
jority  of  the   prisoners  were   tried   at  special  port,  $18,200. 

assizes  in  Westminster  later  in  the  year.  Mean-       From  Stann  Creek  a  short  railway  leads  in- 
while  the  strike  continued,  except  at  "Jingle  land;    this    line    waa   practically    finished    by^ 
Pot"   mine,    where    the   union    demands   were   1910,  but  much  damage  was  done  by  floods  ixk 
conceded.    The   trades   and   labor   congress   re«   1911,  necessitating  some  reconstruction, 
quested  the  Dominion  minister  of  labor  to  com-       Revenue  and  expenditure    (1911-12),  $1,201,* 
pel  the  employers  to  submit  to  arbitration.   In-  908    and   $532,123    ($459,295   and   $542,810   in 
stead,  Mr.  Samuel  Price  was  sent  as  a  royal  1910-11).    Tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  588,367.. 
commissioner    to    investigate    labor    conditions  Governor   (1913),  Col.  Sir.  E.  J.  E.  Swayne. 
on  the  island.    He  reported  that  the  accident       BBITISH  INDIA.    See  India,  Bbitish. 
rate  there  was  not  so  high  as  elsewhere  and      BBITISH  NEW  OT7INEA.     See  Papua, 
that  the  miners  were  well  treated.    This  report       BBITISH  NOBTH  BOBNEO.     The  norths 
failed  to  bring  satisfaction,  however,  and  was  em  portion  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  with  ad- 
characterized    by    the    labor    press    as    grossly  jacent    islands;    it   constitutes   a   protectorate^ 
unfair  and  manifestly  inaccurate.  under    the    jurisdiction    of    the    British    North. 

BBITISH  EAST  APBICA.     See  East  At-  Borneo  Company.    Area,  31,000   square  miles; 
BiCA  pROTEcroBATE,  UGANDA,  and  Zanzibab.       population,    about    208,000.    Sandakan    is    th» 

BBITISH  GUIANA.     A  British  colony  on  capital.     There   is  a  considerable  trade  in   in-  t 
the  northeast  coast  of  South  America,  including  digenous  products.    Agriculture  has  developed»,^C 
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and  the  export  of  tobacco  is  large.    Coal,  iron,  he  was   nearly  blind.    Althouh   he  recorered 

«nd  oil  are  present.    There  are   120  miles  of  partially,  he  never  after  saw  distinctly. 

Tailway.    Imports     in     1911,     S  8    $4,603,071 ;  BBOwN,  John  Obobob  .    An  American   ar- 

exports,  4,836,795;   revenue,  1,366,768;  expendi-  tist,  died  Februarv  8,   1913.    He  was  bom    in 

ture,    829,251.    Shipping    entered    and    cleared  Durham,     England,     in     1831.    After     leaving 

(1911),  363,308  tons.    Governor  in  1913,  J.  8.  school   he   was  apprenticed   to   a  glass   cutter. 

Mason.  His  desire  to  become  an  artist  caused  him   to 

BBITISH  SOKALILAin).    The  camel  con-  work  nights,  sketching  from  memory  people  and 

fltabulary  corps  of  150  men,  establiBhed  in  1912  objects    that    had    caught    his    attention.     His 

under  the  command  of  Mr.  Corfield  to  maintain  first  art  instruction  was  received  at  the  School 

order  within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  Berbera,  of  Design  in  Newcastle.     Subsequently  he  won 

came  into  conflict  on  August  9    with  a  large  «  prise  for  the  best  drawing  from  the  antique, 

force   of  dervishes  at  Dul  Madoba.    The  con-  while  he  was  studying  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

stabulary  corps  lost  36  killed  and  wounded,  but  He  opened  a  London  studio  and  began  to  paint 

inflicted  much  heavier  losses  on  the  dervishes,  portraits  with  a  fair  measure  of  success.     In 

Mr.  Corfield,  who  was  killed  in  the  engagement,  1864  he  came  to  this  country,  settled  in  Brook- 

was    freely    criticized    for    venturing    upon    so  lyn,  and  secured  employment  in  glass  works  in 

disastrous  an  expedition  into  the  interior,  con-  that  city.    Meantime  he  set  up  a  small  studio 

trary    to    the    policy   of    coastal    concentration  &nd  looked  about  for  commissions  as  a  portrait 

adopted   in   1909.    Nevertheless,   Mr.   Oorfield's  painter.    His   chief    artistic    interest,   however, 

plan   for  pacifying  the  natives  received  subse-  was  in  the  life  of  the  streets,  and  he  studied 

quent  vindication  in  a  decision  of  the  British  especially  the  characteristics  of  street  urchins, 

Sovernment,  whereby  the  camd  constabulary  was  *nd  began  to  paint  them.    He  sold  his  early 

oubled  in  strength.  pictures  at  small   prices,  but  for  "The   First 

BBITISH  WBfil?  AFBICA.     See   articles  ?*«*'"  i'lJ^*^'^'!  '"'^^h'^^^i  ^^  J."^  ^''^' 

-.«   Sritr.     rw^  n^ril    Vrt^  !*"»  *nd  this  work  added  greatly  to  his  repu- 

^r^^ijr^.  ^  &™f  ?SL^^^  tatiin.    In  1860  he  exhibit^  for  the  first  time 

SSSk^Ta^^^^ra     COM.  •^  ^^^  National  Academy  of  Design  and  in  the 

««rS2"    o^    »AITO     TBAWBIT     COX-  following  year  was  made  a  member  of  the  acad- 

PANY.     See  Rapid  raAWSir.                   .     .  .  emy  for  his  picture  "Curling  in  Central  Park.- 

BBOWN,    Addison  .    An    American   jurist,  j^  jgeo  he  was  elected  president  of  the  academy, 

died  April  9,  1913.    He  was  born  at  West  New-  He  was  also  president  of  the  American  Water 

bury,  £ssex   County,    Mass.,    in    1830.      After  color  Society  from  1887-94  and  of  the  Artists 

firraduating  from  Harvard  College  m  1862,   he  Ynnd  Society  for  ten  years.  At  Paris  in  1889  he 

attended   the   Harvard   Law   School,   beginning  received  honorable  mention,  and  a  silver  medal 

practice  in  New  York  City  in  1866.    After  two  ^^  the  Buffalo  Exposition.    From  1899  to  1904 

years   he  entered   the   firm  of   Stanley,   LaM-  ^^  ^^g  vice-president  of  the  National  Academy 

dell  &  Brown.    In  1881  he  resigned  from  this  of  Design. 

firm  to  accept  an  appointment  as  United  States  BBOWN,      William  Gabbot.    An  American 

district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of  New  historian,  died  October  19,  1913.    He  was  born 

York.    Judge  Brown  was  notable  for  his  clear-  j^  Marion,  Ala.,  in   1868,  and  graduated  from 

ness  and  the  strength  of  his  decisions.    Many  of  Howard  College,  Ala.,  in  1886.    At  Harvard  he 

these,  taken  to  the  United  Stetes  Supreme  Court,  took  his  A.  B.  degree  in  1891  and  A.  M.  in  1892. 

brought   him    much    commendation    from    that  pr^jm  1393  t©  1901  he  was  an  assistant  in  the 

tribunal.    In  addition  to  his  legal  interests  he  Harvard    University    library,    was    lecturer    on 

was   a   recognized    authority    in   botany.       He  American  history  at  that  university  in  1901*02. 

wrote  the  Illustrated  Flora  of  the  United  States  He  was  the  author  of:  Offloial  Guide  to  Fofwrrf 

and  Canada  (1896,  1898).    One  of  the  founders  University    (1899);    The   History   of   Alabama 

of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  he  was  at  (1900) ;     Andrew    Jackson     (1900);     Stephen 

the  time  of  hU  death  its  president,  and  also  Arnold  Douglas    (1902);   The  Lower  South  in 

president  of  the  Torrey  BoUnical  Club  of  New  American  History  (1902);  A  Gentleman  of  the 

'^ork.  South    (1903);    The  Foe   of   Compromise,   and 

BBOWN,  Henbt  BiLLmos.  An  American  Other  Essays  (1903);  The  Life  of  OUtoer  ElU- 
jurist,  died  September  4,  1913.  Bom  in  Lee,  worth  (1905).  He  also  contributed  to  maga- 
Mass.,  in  1836,  and  graduated  from  Tale  College  zines  and  for  many  years  was  a  regular  editorial 
in  1856,  he  studied  law  privately,  and  attended  writer  for  Harper's  Weekly. 
lectures  at  the  Yale  and  Harvard  law  schools.  BBOWNE,  Francis  Fishes.  An  American 
Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1860,  in  the  following  editor,  died  May  11,  1913.  He  was  born  in 
year  he  was  appointed  deputy  United  States  South  Halifax,  Vt.,  in  1843.  He  learned  the 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan,  printer's  trade  and  attended  high  school  at 
After  serving  in  this  office  until  1863  he  was  Chicopee,  Mass.  In  1862  he  left  sdiool  for  serv- 
appointed  assistant  United  States  attorney  for  ice  in  the  Civil  War,  enlisting  in  the  46th 
this  district;  and  in  1868  was  appointed  judge  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  In  1866-67  he 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Wayne  County,  Mich.,  studied  law  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the 
but  served  in  this  position  only  a  few  months.  University  of  Michigan.  In  1869  be  became 
He  removed  to  Detroit  and  practiced  there  un-  editor  of  the  Lakeside  Monthly,  and  continued 
til  1875,  when  he  was  appointed  United  States  in  this  position  until  1874.  In  1878-79  he  was 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Michi-  literary  editor  of  The  AUiance.  In  1880  he  be- 
gan. In  1890  he  became  an  associate  justice  came  editor  of  The  Dial  and  continued  to  fill 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  this  post  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Under 
remained  a  member  of  it  until  1906,  when  he  Mr.  Browne's  editorship  The  Dial  became  one 
retired.  He  was  distinguished  as  an  admiralty  of  the  few  authoritative  literary  and  critical 
lawyer,  and  compiled  the  Brown's  Admiralty  journals  published  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Reports.  While  serving  on  the  bench  of  the  Browne  was  the  author  of  Every-day  Life  of 
Supreme  Court,  his  sight  failed,  and  for  a  time  Abraham  Lincoln    (1866),  Volunteer  Grain   (a 
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▼olume  of  poems  (1896).  He  edited  many  oollee-  Mawr,  Pa.,  founded  in  1885.  On  December  l, 
tione  of  proee  and  verse,  including  Bugle  EcKoea,  1913,  there  were  enrolled  in  the  college  386 
a  collection  of  poems  of  the  Civil  War,  Northern  undergraduates,  77  resident  graduates,  and  6 
and  Southern.  He  also  edited  the  "  Laurel  non-resident  graduates,  or  a  total  of  465.  The 
Crowned"  series  of  standard  poetry  (1890-92).  faculty  numbered  66.  The  college  received 
He  was  chairman  of  the  conunittee  of  the  con-  amons  other  gifts,  a  donation  of  $10,000,000 
gress  of  authors  at  the  World's  Congress  Auxil-  'from  Miss  Mary  £•  Oarrett  for  scholarship  and 
iary  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893.  He  other  expenses.  From  other  donors  was  re- 
was  one  of  the  founders  in  1874  of  the  Chicago  ceived  about  $7000.  In  1913  the  Phoebe  Anna 
Literary  Club,  and  was  an  honorary  member  Thorne  Graduate  School  of  Education  was 
of  the  Caxton  Club  of  Chicago.  opened,  and  in  connection  with  it  the  Phoebe 

BBOWN  TTlflVEBSITY.  An  institution  Anna  Thome  Open  Air  Model  School.  The  new 
for  higher  education,  founded  at  Providence,  infirmary,  siven  by  the  class  of  1905  and  erected 
R  I.,  m  1764.  The  students  in  the  autumn  of  at  a  cost  of  $47,000,  was  also  opened  during  the 
1913  numbered  976.  Of  these,  668  were  under-  year.  The  productive  funds  of  the  college 
graduates  in  the  men's  college,  203  under  grad-  amount  to  about  $1,900,000,  and  the  library 
nation  in  the  women's  college,  and  100  graduate  contains  72,000  volumes.  The  president  is  M. 
students.  The  faculty  numbered  90.  The  fac-  Carey  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
ulty  lost  during  the  year  two  members  by  death  BTTBONIC  FULOXTE.  See  Plagub. 
— ^Lester  F.  Ward,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  sociology,  BXTCHTEIi  COLLEOE.  See  Akbon,  Um- 
and  Prof.  Thurston  Phetteplace,  assistant  pro-   VKRsmr  of. 

lessor  of  mechanical  engineering.  Lucius  Moody  BTJCX  STOVE  COMPANY  CASE.  See 
Bristol,  Ph.  D.,  was  appointed  professor  of  so-  Boyoott,  and  Labob,  Ahebican  Fedebation  of. 
ciology  and  political  science.  The  productive  BUCKWHEAT.  Estimates  on  the  world's 
funds  of  the  university  on  June  SO,  1913,  production  of  bucicwheat  are  not  published.  The 
amounted  to  $336,847.  The  number  of  volumes  crop  is  largely  grown  in  a  supplementary  way 
in  the  main  library  was  about  220,000.  The  and  the  grain  does  not  enter  the  world's  mar- 
president  is  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  D.D.  kets   on   a  very  extensive   scale.    The   acreage 

BBXJiraWICXy  The  Qxtelphb  aivb.  See  Geb-  in  any  one  country  is  generally  limited  and  ia 
MAKT.  subject    relatively    to   greater   variations   than 

BBYAK,  WnxiAic  Jennings,  Secretary  of  that  of  the  more  common  crops.  The  acreage 
State  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Wilson.  He  in  England  in  1913  was  only  3686  acres,  or  over 
was  bom  in  Salem,  IlL,  in  1860,  and  he  was  26  per  cent,  less  than  in  1912.  In  the  United 
educated  at  Whipple  Academy  and  lUinoie  States  in  1913  805,000  acres  were  grown,  or 
College,  Jacksonville,  111.  He  afterwards  stud-  36,000  acres  less  than  in  1912,  and  the  produc- 
ied  law  at  the  Union  College  of  Law  in  Chi-  tion  was  13,833,000  bushels,  as  compared  with 
eago.  He  began  practice  in  Jacksonville  in  10,249,000  bushels  the  vear  before.  The  rate 
1883,  but  in  1887  removed  to  Lincoln,  Neb.  In  of  yield  was  17.2  bushels  per  acre,  as  against 
1890  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  22.9  bushels  a  year  ago.  The  acreage  in  1913 
and  was  reelected  for  a  seeond  term.  During  was  the  smallest  since  1908  and  the  production 
his  two  terms  in  the  House  he  served  on  the  the  smallest  since  1900.  The  farm  price  on 
ways  and  means  committee  and  assisted  in  the  December  1,  1913,  was  75JS  cents  per  bushel 
preparation  of  the  Wilson  bill.  In  1894  he  wae  and  on  this  basis  the  crop  value  reached  $10,- 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  United  States  sen-  445,000,  the  lowest  since  1907.  The  crop  was  re- 
ator,  but  on  account  of  the  election  of  a  Repub-  ported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  aa 
lican  legislature  was  not  chosen.  For  several  srown  in  24  States,  the  States  leading  in  pro- 
years  he  served  as  chief  of  the  editorial  staff  of  auction  and  their  yields  being  as  follows:  Penn- 
the  Omaha  World-Herald,  and  attended  the  sylvania,  5,180,000  bushels;  New  York,  4,004,- 
Democratic  national  convention  in  1896  as  a  000  bushels;  Michigan,  900,000  bushels;  and 
representative  of  this  paper.  He  was  nomi-  West  Virgin  ia»  798,000  bushels, 
nated  for  the  presidency  at  this  convention,  and  BUDGETS*  See  Municipal  Governhent. 
also  by  the  Populist  and  Silver  Republican  con-  BXJILDIKO.  See  Abchitectubb  and  FouN- 
vention  of  that  year.    He  was  defeated  by  Mr.  dations. 

McKinley.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-  BUILDIKO  OFEBATIOKS.  The  table  oa 
American  War,  he  raised  the  Third  Nebraska  the  following  page  shows  the  building  opera- 
Infantry  and  served  as  its  colonel.  He  was  re-  tions  in  a  numoer  of  leading  cities  of  w  coun- 
nominated  for  the  presidency  in  the  Democratio  try  in  1911  and  1912. 

convention  of  1900,  his  nomination  being  again  Of  the  forty-eight  cities  included  in  this 
indorsed  by  the  Populist  and  Silver  Kepubli-  table,  thirty-one  showed  increases  in  the  cost  off 
cans,  and  was  again  defeated.  Soon  after  he  building,  and  seventy-one  showed  -  decreases, 
established  The  Commoner,  a  weekly  paper  de-  The  total  increase  was  $90,743,063,  and  the  total 
Toted  to  political  science,  political  economy,  and  decrease  was  $30,260,314,  a  net  increase  of  $5V 
sociology.  In  1908,  he  was  nominated  /or  the  482,749.  The  greatest  increase  in  1913  was  in 
presidency  by  the  Democratic  convention  for  Kew  York  City,  the  second  was  in  Los  Angelea. 
the  third  time,  and  was  for  the  third  time  de-  The  greatest  proportionate  increase  was  in  At- 
feated.  After  the  election  he  devoted  the  lanta,  Ga.  The  largest  decrease  was  iii  Chi- 
greater  part  of  his  time  to  lecturing  and  edito-  cago,  and  the  largest  proportionate  decrease 
rial  work  until  he  was  made  Secretary  of  was  in  Fall  River,  Mass. 
State  on  March  5„  1913.  See  United  States,  BTJUiDIKOSy  Heioht  of.  See  Citt  Plan- 
sections    Cabinet,    Diplomatio   Service,    Foreign  NING. 

Relaiiona,  and  any  general  article  dealing  with  BUXGABIA.  A  constitutional  European 
political  history  of  the  United  States  during  monarchy;  one  of  the  "Balkan  states."  Capital, 

1913.  Sofia.  ^ 

BBTN  UAWB  COLLEGE.     An  institution       Area  and  Population.    The  total  area  pretip 
for   the  higher  education  of  women,   at  Bryn  vious  to  the  Balkan  War  was  37,199   square 
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1911  1912 

Number  of  Number  of 

Cit7                                                 permits  or  Coet         permlu  or  Coet 

bulldlnca  bulldinn 

Atlanta.   Ga.    8,99?  |    6442,0"  8.62^  |    9.806.886 

Boston.    Mass.    8,547  1IJ,379,3&6  4,410  26.755.652 

Brooklyn.    N.    Y 9,223  37,218,^64  11.408  40.587.784 

Buffalo.    N     Y 8.402  HJ,3»^4,yi>0  4.090  12.992.000 

Cambridge.   Mass 567  2.9u5,625  580  2.946.490 

Chicago.    Ill 12.586  103.272,0(^0  10.761  88.175.900 

Cincinnati.   Ohio    11.228  1^.^88,510  5.886  8,660.264 

Cleveland.    Ohio    7.860  16.^94.fi77  8,790  18.180,078 

Columbus.    Ohio    2,694  iM&.^ll  2,656  4.675.308 

Dayton.    Ohio    998  2.a3y,^^0  1.214  8,552,120 

Denver.    Col 2.410  6.084.260  2.254  6,882.676 

Detroit,   Mich 6.667  l&,'>12,a70  7,991  25,588.470 

Fall   River,   Mass.    496  2J0ti.575  572  1,240.256 

Orand   Rapids.   Mich 1.812  2.G20.296  1.483  2.456,616 

Hartford.   Conn 1.806  5,896,244  1.277  7.379,526 

Indianapolis,    Ind 4,941  S,34l>,i77  4.781  9.150.407 

Jersey  aty.  N.  J 2.012  5,&(jM42  1.836  6.911,880 

Kansas  City.   Kan 689  S67J03  466  795.775 

Kansas  City.  Mo 3,736  12.81S,10S  8.963  12.127.079 

Los  Anireles.   CaL    12,498  23.004,185  16,455  81.367.995 

Louisville,    Ky.    2,447  r>.€2fi,fi27  2.379  6,662,777 

Lowell,    Mass 564  1,&U0,2S9  672  1.291.649 

Memphis.    Tenn.    3,213  6,859.146  8,657  7.162,214 

Milwaukee,    Wis 4.360  U/2!>9,375  4.361  15.267,162 

MinneapoUs,    Minn.    6,026  13/135,283  6.965  14.229.475 

Nashville.    Tenn 1,515  l.4ri9.4DS  1.508  1,378.997 

Newark,   N.   J a  2,460  a  I0,fi7&,334  2.937  11.628.358 

New   Bedford,   Mass 960  2,€Ol,l£0  940  2,400.050 

New  Haven.  Conn 1.196  G.Slv^,Sl9  1.830  4.762.341 

New  Orleans.   La 5  2.282  &  3.15&J50  1.794  3.309,620 

New  York.   N.   Y 6.496  135,703,715  8.283  163,519,862 

Oakland.    Cal 8,946  7.U2,&6&  4.058  8,821,950 

Omaha.    Neb 1.872  5.4^6,863  1.372  4.546,761 

Philadelphia.    Pa.    16.215  40,030^85  11,192  36,392,405 

Pittsburgh.    Pa.    4,892  1I,9B3,S57  8,890  11,530.531 

Portland,    Ore 7,686  1&,  152, 370  g.224  14,652,071 

Providence.    R.    1 2,766  &,&24.20O  2,856  8,530.800 

Richmond.   Va 1,528  6.01 8. €9d  1.681  6,255.711 

Rochester.  N.   Y 3.680  dM^JlS  8.888  12,035.466 

8t.   Joseph.   Mo 648  995,473  850  1.119,797 

8t.    Louis,    Mo 8.152  1S,G0LB5^  8,760  20,675,804 

8t.    Paul.   Minn 2,033  e,DiB,240  8,491  8,051.417 

San   Francisco.   Cal «.     6.079  20,015,474  6.816  28,338,563 

Scranton.    Pa 787  1.9€&.4G4  676  1.716.491 

Seattle.    Wash 10.959  7,491,156  9.819  8.415,825 

Syracuse,   N.  Y 1.698  5,2.^8,1  S4  1.546  4.487.861 

Washinerton.  D.   C 4.678  14.464.548  6.048  17.593,848 

Worcester.   Mass 1.545  ijU.U^  1,698  6.689.900 

Total   .201,771  ♦687.'606,96i  "202^367  |788,989i710 


+ 
+ 
+ 


Increase  C+) 
or  decrease 
(— )  In  1911 
4-1  8,664.759 
4-  7.876.256 
-j-  8.819.400 
4-  2.628.000 
+  40.966 

—  20.096.100 
4,028.276 
1,185.401 

7.026 
1,212.730 

—  751.S85 
+    6.575.800 

—  1.466.320 

—  68.780 
+  1,488.281 
•f  800.930 
+        406.538 

—  71.927 

—  691.024 
4-  8.363.810 
+        937.250 

208.620 
1,303.068 
2.957.787 

494.190 

120.411 

653.024 

201.100 
1.106.178 

154.470 

27.815.647 

1.689.384 

880.102 
3.638.580 

432.726 
4.500.299 
8.006,600 

237.012 
2.645.691 

124.324 
2.068,248 
1.142.177 
2.423.089 

—  252.963 
+        924.169 

—  750.323 
4-  8.129.300 
-1-     1.973.737 

+151.482.749 


I 

+ 

I 


The 


combine  to  render  the  agricultural  output  the 
chief  source  of  the  country's  wealth.  The  die- 
trihution  of  the  soil  in  1909  wa9  as  followa: 
2.304.253  hectares  in  cereals,  623,371  in  forage 
plants,  86,240  in  vines,  60,269  in  potatoes,  etc, 
25,231  in  melons,  etc.,  13,216  in  industrial 
plants,  11.088  in  legumes,  8277  in  orchards  and 
gardens,  7621  in  rose-flelds — 3,130.279  acres  in 
all  under  cultivation;  fallow.  742,498:  3,872,777 
hectares,  grand  total.  Details  of  the  cereal 
crop  follow: 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Corn 

Rice 


1912 
1.120,500 
215.000 
260.000 
160,000 
660.000 
3,000 


Hectares 


1911 
1,118.409 
220.721 
251. '78 
180,797 
631.935 
2,319 


1912 

17.350.000 

3.150.000 

4.000.000 

1.750.000 

14,000.000 

80,000 


Quintals 


o Figures  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.   Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
number  of  permits  or  buildings  was  estimated,     h  Public  buildings  were  not  Included. 

miles  (northern  Bulgaria  24,614,  eastern  Ru- 
melia  12.686).  The  Treaty  of  Constantinople, 
signed  September  29,  1913,  settles  the  Turko- 
Buigarian  boundary  as  follows — from  the  mouth 
of  the  Maritsa  the  line  follows  the  river  to 
a  point  near  Mandra,  thence  proceeds  in  a 
northerly  direction  to  the  west  of  Demotika  and 
Adrianople;  thence  in  an  easterly  direction, 
north  of  Kirk  Kilise,  to  Seti  Stefan  on  the 
Black  Sea.  (See  Tueket  and  the  Balkan 
States.)  Total  de  facto  population  (according 
to  the  census  of  December  31,  1910.  4,337,613 
(3,096,736  in  northern  Bulgaria  and  1,241,778 
in  eastern  Rumelia) — of  whom  3.497,794  were 
Bulgarians,  466,117  Turks,  121,436  Tziganes, 
79,787  Rumanians,  43.273  Greeks,  40,118  Jews, 
21.146  Pomacs.  18.060  Tatars,  12,914  Arme- 
nians, etc.  Sofia,  the  capital,  had  102,812  in- 
habitants; Philippopolis,  47,981;  Varna,  41,419; 
Ruschuk,  36,266;  Plevna,  23.049.  Marriages  in 
1909,  38  917;  births,  172,583;  deaths,  113,304. 
The  Orthodox  Greek  is  the  national  religion, 
but  the  Bulgarian  church  is  not  included  in 
the  Orthodox  communion.  The  school  attend- 
ance for  1909-10  was  reported  at  430,011. 

Agriculture.  The  rural  population  is  indus- 
trious and  fru8:a1;  but  obstinately  averse  to  the 
introduction  of  modern  methods.  Their  imple- 
ments are  comparatively  primitive,  but  an  ex- 
tremely   fertile    soil    and    a    favorable    climate 


1911 
19.596.528 
S.761.17S 
4.425.59S 
2.967.786 
7.770.420 

30.233 


Commerce  and  Communications.  Import 
and  export  values,  with  the  value  of  the  cereal 
export,  are  shown  below,  in  leva: 


1909 
Imports    ....160,430,000 
Exports    ....111,434.000 
Ex.    cereals.      ...JJigitizi 


1910 

177.356,723 

129.052.205 

80.811,200 


1911 
199.345.000 
184.634.000 
129.390.000 
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Som«  details  of  the  1911  trade  showinff  val-  in  tbe  Balkans  continued  the  need  of  troops, 

nee  of  principal  articles  in  thousands  of  lera  and  a  large  number  of  volunteers  were  enlisted, 

are  glTen  in  the  following  table:  while    the    older    reserves    and    militia    were 

'  brought  into  service.    Naturally  this  led  to  the 

^  -^^-       -s, .^  -ftft^i  formation  of  new  divisions  and  the  extension  of 

tS?" .T»7^8Ce^'*" li?^.0tte   "mjr  from   its   previous  theoretical   ba.i. 

Machinery,    etc.... 25.612  Animal  prods.....  18.1S6  of  organixation.    As   a  result   of  the  military 

Metals,    etc. 2S.fU  Animals    8.841  operations   accurate  statistics,  or   returns,   are 

S'^rp.S&v;.:::::!?:!"  ?2m'Sr..v.:::::  5:IS5  impossible  to  secure,  but  under  the  he.d  of 

Woodwarea    8.886  Skins    8.612  TUBKET  AND  THE  BALKAN  PEOPLES  will  be  found 

Drugs,  etc.........  6.507  Col.   prods. 1.846  discussed   the    part    played    by   the    Bulgarian 

Resins  and  oils...  4,898  Metals    904  ^^^y  .„  ^j,^  ^^J^^  J ^{[^  ^^J 

GoYEBNiCBNT.    The    king     (Ferdinand    I.    in 

Austria-Hungary  contributed  imports  valued  1913)    is  the  executive,  aided  by  a  responsible 

at  48,216,000  leva,  and  received  exports  valued  ministry.    The  Sobranje  (national  assembly)  has 

at  10,567,000;  Germany,  39,837,000  and  22,912,-  213  elected  members ;  the  Grand  Sobranje  is  com- 

000;   United  Kingdom,  30,034,000  and  24,237,-  posed   of   426   deputies.    Heir-apparent,    Prince 

000;  France,  24,927.000  and  11,119,000;  Turkey,  Boris.    The  ministry  as  composed  July  4,  1013, 

15.986,000  and  29,210,0000;  Italy,  9,118,000  and  was   as   follows:      Dr.  V.   Radoslavov,   premier 

3,948,000;    Belgium,   5,047,000    and   53,790,000.  and  minister  of  the  interior;  Dr.  N.  Ghenadiev, 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  during  1911  was  foreign  affairs;    Dr.   D.   Tontchev,   finance;    P. 

18,818,   of  4,951,452   tons;    cleared,    18,792,    of  Pechev,     instruction;     C.     Popov,    justice;     C. 

4,934,559.    The  merchant  marine  contained  five  Boyadjiev,    war;    J.    Bakalov,    commerce,   etc.; 

steamers   (2776  tons)   and  three  sailing   (402).  Dr.  P.  Dintchev,   agriculture,  etc:;    D.   Petcov, 

CoicicuNiCATioNS.    Railways  in  operation  in  public  works;  N.  Apostolov,  railways,  etc 
1911,  1928  kilometers,  owned  and  operated  by 

the  state;   under  construction,  305  kilometers.  Histobt 

State  telegraph   lines,  6521   kilometers;   wires, 
15,219;  offices,  350.    Post  offices,  2220.  OuTOOHS  OF  the  Wabs.     The  chief  interest 

After  the  declaration  of  peace  between  Tur-  in  Bulgaria  in  1913  centred  in  the  Balkan  War 

key  and  Bulgaria,  the  construction  of  a  national  — ^at  first  in  the  spectacular  victories  of  Bul- 

railway    connecting    old    Bulgaria    vrith    the  garia  in  league  with  Greece,  Servia,  and  Mon- 

JSgean  Sea  through  Bulgarian  territory  became  tenegro  against  the  Turks,  and  subsequently  in 

necessary  as  the  old  line  to  Dedeagatch  went  the  tragic  military  collapse  of  Bulgaria  before 

through  Turkish   territory.    The  new   line  de-  the  combined  assault  of  her  former  allies  to- 

cided  upon  in  a  cabinet  council  was  to  start  gether     with     Rumania     and     Turkey.    Both 

from  a  station  on  the  Philippopolis-Adrianople  phases  of  the  Balkan  War  are  treated  under 

line,  pass  through  Haskovo  and  Kirdjaldi,  and  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  Peoples  (q.v.).    The 

terminate  at  Porto  Lagos.    This  line  would  be  struggle  cost  Bulgaria  dearly.    An  official  list 

108  miles  in  length  and  would  cost  $5,000,000,  published  on  May  13,  gave  the  country's  losses 

requiring  three  or  four  years  for  its  construe-  in  the  first  part  of  the  war  as  330  officers  and 

tion,  on  account  of  the  engineering  difficulties  29,711  men  killed,  and  950  officers  and  52,550 

involved.  men  wounded,  while  3193    had  disappeared.    In 

Finance.     The    unit   of    value    is   the    lev,  December   General  Boyadieff,  minister  of  war, 

worth     19.3     cents.    The     revenue     for     1911  stated  that  the  whole  war  had  cost  Bulgaria 

amounted  to  178,445,300  leva    (173,389,493  for  about  100,000  men  and  over  $300,000,000  in  di- 

1910),  and  the  expenditure  to  178,395,443  (163,-  rect,  public  outlay.    A  royal  decree  of  October 

451,041).    The    1912    budget   follows:  14    abolished  the  state  of  siege  which  had  ex- 

_  isted    in    Bulgaria    since    September    30,    1912, 

Rev.  1000  L      Expend.  10001.  *»^   thenceforth  the  country  Jfaumed   a   more 

Customs,    etc 68.890   War    40.111  "?'™*L«*PP^"*"^.-    ^?    October    16     a    force 

Direct    taxes 89.841   Debt    40.148  of  25,000  men,  under  the  command  of  General 

Transport   dues..  88  890    Railways,    etc....  25.467  Tosheff,  was  dispatched  to  Thrace  to  reoccupy 

Revs.   A   domains  14,225   Instruction    24,916  xv^   ♦™:4.*»-i*»   fl^oii«.  i«#*   4-^   -Ri«i«.»«:«    k«   *ikl 

Uceiisea    11,086  InteHor    11,082  the  territories  finally  left  to  Bulgaria  by  the 

Leases    9.770  Finance    8  576  treaty    of    Constantinople.    The    transfer    from 

Fines   1.080   Public  works.....    8,687  Turkish  to  Bulgarian  hands  was  completed  in 

^***^    •  "'^*^  FS^lm*"Iffaira"    nil  November    without    disturbance,    and    General 

Total    190,278  Justice    '.'.'.    6)848  Tosheff,  as  military  governor,  promised  to  treat 

Commerce   6.742  Christian    and    Musselman    inhabitants    alike. 

Oth™r       '***°'^'"       862  -^*  ^^^^^  **>«  i**™®  *^™«  *^®  j<^'»*  commission 

' appjointed  to  delimit  the  district  ceded  by  Bul- 

Tji*^    -i; *2S*S2S  garia  to  Rumania,  completed  its  work,  and  it 

E^rtraordinary..   26.056  ^^^g  reported  that  the  commission  delimiting  the 

new  Serbo-Bulgarian  frontier  was  making  satis- 

The  public  debt  stood,  January  1,   1912,  at  fatcory    progress.    By    the    close    of    the    year 

623.346,807  leva.  Bulgaria  had  resumed  diplomatic  relations  with 

Navt.     The   fleet   contained   at  the   opening  all  the  Balkan  states  except  Servia  and  Greece, 

of  the  war  with  Turkey  six  flrst-class  torpedo  Relations   between    Greeks    and    Bulgarians    in 

boats,   of  600   aggregate  tons;    one  cruiser,   of  Thrace  were  very  much  strained. 
736;    two   yachts,   one   transport,   two    second-       Domestio   Politics.    The   special   session    of 

class   torpedo  boats    (twenty  tons  each),    and  the  Sobranje,  held  from  February  28  to  May 

some  small  craft.  13,  was  chiefly  concerned  with  necessary  legis- 

Abmt.    The   army  of  Bulgaria   during  1913  lative  enactments  affecting  the  conduct  of  the 

had   a  continued  test  of  its   organization   and  war.    Probably  its  most  important  act  was  th^l 

usefulness    in    the    field.    The    sectional    war  authorization  of  an  extraordinary  military  loakl^^ 
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of  50,000,000  leva.  The  successful  conclusion  of  the  cabinet  Four  vacancies  were  filled  and 
of  the  treaty  of  London  on  May  30  greatly  several  portfolios  were  exchanged.  As  finally 
enhanced  the  prestige  of  King  Ferdinand  and  rearranged  the  ministry  was  constituted  as  fol- 
of  the  Progressist-Nationalist  cabinet  headed  lows:  Premier,  Dr.  Radoslavoff;  foreign  af- 
by  M.  Gueshoff,  but,  in  the  latter  case,  only  fairs.  Dr.  N.  Genadieff;.  public  instraction, 
for  a  short  time*  A  people  iatoucated  by  M.  P.  Pesheff;  finance,  M.  D.  Toncheff;  justice, 
swift  and  decisive  victories  against-  the  Turks,  M.  C.  Popoff ;  war,  General  Boyadiefr;  agricul- 
thoroughly  convinced  of  their  own  commanding  ture,  M.  P.  Dintcheff;  commerce  and  industry, 
position  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  were  by  no  M.  T.  Bakaloff;  public  buildings  and  roads,  M. 
means  willing  to  brook  any  real  concession  to  D.  Petcoff;  railways  and  posts,  M.  M.  Aposto- 
Servia  or  Greece  in  the  division  of  spoils.  M.  loff.  The  striking  feature  of  this  cabinet  was 
Gueshoff,  appreciating  the  state  of  mmd  of  his  that  its  new  members,  Dr.  Genadieff,  M.  Apos- 
countrymen  and  yet  aware  that  Russia  wovld  toloff.  General  Boyadieff,  and  M.  Popoff,  were 
not  tolerate  the  full  realization  of  Bulgarian  all  Macedonians,  the  first  two  being  natives  of 
aspirations,  resigned  oflice  in  June.  The  new  Monastir  and  the  other  two  of  Ochrida.  It 
cabinet,  which  was  thereupon  formed,  repre-  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Macedonians 
sented  a  coalition,  as  before,  of  the  Progressist  had  been  entrusted  with  portfolios, 
and  Nationalist  parties,  but  its  head,  Dr.  Rumors  of  Abdication.  King  Ferdinand 
Daneff,  was  known  as  a  diplomat  of  ability  and  was  much  chagrined  by  the  outcome  of  the 
experience,  and  as  a  pronounced  Russophil  he  Balkan  War,  and  in  many  quarters  was  x>cr- 
was  expected  to  reap  from  the  war  very  great  aonally  blamed,  though  apparently  quite  un- 
results  for  his  country.  The  members  of  the  justly.  On  October  6  he  left  Sofia  ostensibly 
cabinet  were  as  follows:  Dr.  Daneff,  premier  m  order  to  visit  relatives  in  Austria,  and 
and  foreign  affairs;  M.  Madjaroff,  interior;  M.  rumors  became  prevalent  that  he  was  deter- 
A.  Ludskanoff,  agriculture;  M.  D.  Bouroff,  com-  mined  to^  abdicate  the  throne  unless  he  could 
merce  and  industry;  General  Kovatcheff,  war;  gain  positive  assurance  of  good- will  and  aa- 
M.  Christoff,  railways  and  posts;  and  the  mem-  aistance  from  Austria-Hungary.  After  a  pro- 
bers of  M.  Gueshoff's  cabinet  who  held  the  posts  longed  absence,  however,  he  returned  to  Sofia 
of  finance,  public  instruction,  Justice,  and  pub-  on  November  29,  and  was  received  cordially  if 
lie  works.  i>ot  enthusiastically. 

It  was  intended  that  the  ministry  should  be  General   ELEcnoir.    A  general  election   for 

a   patriotic   group   recruited   from   all   parties,  the  Sobranje  took  place  on  December  7.    Ninety- 

and  in  fact  M.  Malinoff,  the  Democratic  leader,  five    supporters   of    the   government   were    re- 

Sromised  his  parliamentary  support;  but  Dr.  turned,  while  the  remaining  109  members  were 
ladoslavoff,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  distributed  among  the  seven  groups  comprising 
girsistently  held  aloof.  When  on  June  14  Dr.  the  opposition,  as  follows:  Agrarians,  47; 
aneff  formally  assumed  office,  he  found  the  "Narrow*'  Socialists,  20;  "Broad"  Socialists 
treasury  exhausted,  the  harvests  spoiling  for  17;  Democrats,  14;  Radicals,  5;  M.  Gueshofi^s 
want  of  reapers,  and  foreign  relations  in  con-  Vjl^^f  ^*  Zankovists  (Dr.  Daneff's  party),  1. 
fusion.  The  situation  was  exa^erating.  On  For  the  first  time  on  record  more  than  half  the 
one  side,  his  own  desires  and  the  firm  deter*  electors  exercised  the  franchise,  and  the  system 
mination  of  the  nation  prevented  Dr.  Daneff  of^  proportional  representation,  initiated  at 
from  making  concessions  to  Greece  or  Servia,  this  election,  afforded  a  fairer  representation 
or  from  securing  a  Balkan  ally  by  granting  to  minorities.  The  Socialists  showed  note- 
favors  to  Rumania  or  Turkey,  and  on  the  other  worthy  gains.  It  was  predicted  that  the  min- 
side  a  diplomatic  deadlock  between  Austria-  istry,  which  had  suffered  defeat  at  the  polls, 
Hungary  and  Russia  deprived  him  of  the  sup-  would  effect  a  coalition  that  would  enable  it  to 
port  of  any  of  the  great  powers.    And   thus  retain  office. 

within  a  month  of  taking  office.  Dr.  Daneff  in-  BUREAU  OF  COBPOBATIOHB.  In  the 
Tolved  Bulgaria,  now  isolated  and  friendless,  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  submitted 
in  war  with  Servia,  Greece,  and  Montenegro,  December  22,  Ck)mmissioner  Luther  Conant,  Jr., 
and  with  Rumania  and  Turkey  as  well  (see  presented  a  brief  review  of  the  work  of  the  bu- 
TuBKET  AND  THE  BALKAN  PEOPLES).  Before  resu  during  the  ten  years  since  its  establishment 
the  onslaught  of  such  numerous  enemies  tho  He  pointed  out  that  in  general  it  had  stood 
Bulgarian  aefense  collapsed,  and  it  was  charged  not  only  for  publicity  of  corporate  affairs,  but 
that  the  dibdcle  was  in  part  due  to  the  failura  also  for  the  msintenance  of  competition  in  busi- 
of  the  ministry  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  ness.  He  pointed  out  that  there  has  grown  up 
generals  in  the  field.  Consequently,  in  July,  in  a  fairly  widespread  opinion  that  the  effort  to 
the  midst  of  the  war.  Dr.  Daneff  handed  in  maintain  competition  should  be  abandoned,  and 
the  resignation  of  his  cabinet.  M.  Malinoff,  the  that  the  inevitability  of  monopoly  under  govern- 
Democratic  leader,  was  then  requested  to  form  mental  regulation  should  be  recognized.  While 
a  ministry  of  all  parties,  but  after  four  days  granting  that  the  subordination  of  competition 
he  acknowledged  his  inability  to  do  so.  Then  to  regulation  must  be  conceded  so  far  aa  riil- 
Dr.  Radoslavoff  formed  a  cabinet  solely  from  roads  and  other  public  utility  corporations  are 
the  Liberal  party,  and  in  conjunction  with  M.  concerned,  the  commissioner  held  that  the  at- 
Toncheff,  minister  of  finance,  set  to  work  to  tempt  to  preserve  competition  in  other  fields 
extricate  Bulgaria  from  the  most  crucial  posi-  should  not  be  abandoned  without  a  more  ex- 
tion  in  her  history  since  the  abdication  of  tended  and  persevering  effort.  He  showed  that 
Prince  Alexander  of  Battenburg.  experience  in  the  regulation  of  monopoly  could 
The  immediate  task  of  Dr.  Radoslavoff's  min-  be  gained  at  the  same  time,  so  that  in  the  event 
istry  was  to  secure  peace  at  any  cost  This  of  failure  to  maintain  competition  the  experi- 
was  effected  by  the  treaties  of  Bucharest  ence  of  an  organization  necessary  to  effective 
(August  10)  and  Constantinople  (September  regulation  of  monopoly  would  be  available. 
29).  On  October  6  the  king  signed  a  decree  He  recalled  that  the  bureau  had  made  in- 
authorizing  the  completion  and  reconstruction  vestigations   of   the   petroleum,   the    steel,    tiie 
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lumber^  the  beef,  and  the  tobacco  indiutriea;  in  March  (pp.  zziii.,  284),  in  addition  to 
that  it  had  inquired  into  the  control  and  de-  a  summary  contains  chapters  on:  Conditions 
velopment  of  water  power;  transportation  hj  before  formation;  organization  of  the  company; 
-water,  including  the  ownership  of  terminals;  capitalization  compared  with  investment  in 
cotton  exchanges,  and  the  taxation  of  corpora-  1902;  subsequent  development;  profits  and 
tions.  The  International  Harvester  Company  prices;  productive  efficiency  and  financial  re- 
had  also  been  the  object  of  one  of  its  invest!-  sources;  competitive  methods.  Though  the 
Rations  (see  below).  In  all  of  these  inquiries  principal  cause  of  consolidation  was  competi- 
the  bureau  has  striven  to  maintain  an  attituds  tion,  nevertheless  the  bureau  found  that  the 
of  discrimination  and  of  scientific  candor.  As  total  profits  of  the  five  combining  companies  for 
a  result  the  findings  of  the  bureau  have  been  the  period  1898-1902  were  $43,000,000.  The 
well  received  by  the  public,  and  have  had  much  original  capitalization  of  $120,000,000  was,  in 
weight  of  authority.  These  findings  have  fur-  the  estimate  of  the  bureau,  about  $11,000,000 
nished  the  basis  .of  judicial  proceedings  against  more  than  the  physical  valuation.  This,  how- 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  United  States  ever,  may  have  been  covered  by  good  will.  As 
Steel  Corporation,  and  the  American  Tobacco  regards  efficiency,  the  bureau  found  the  average 
Company.  The  bureau's  report  on  transporta-  cost  in  trust  plants  much  lower  than  in  inde- 
tion  of  petroleum  in  1906  was  soon  followed  pendent  plants,  due  mainly  to  large-scale  pro- 
by  the  voluntary  elimination  of  many  discrim-  duction.  The  selling  expenses  of  the  combine, 
inations  among  shippers.  Its  report  on  the  however,  were  relatively  greater  than  those  of 
petroleum  industry  was  likewise  followed  by  independents,  due  to  the  trust's  elaborate  sell- 
the  abandonment  of  several  competitive  meth-  ing  organization.  The  jg^at  financial  ro- 
ods; so  also  the  exposition  of  unfair  practices  sources  of  the  company  give  it  the  completest 
in  the  tobacco  industry  led  to  their  elimina-  benefits  of  large-scale  production,  and  numer- 
tion.  The  report  on  cotton  exchanges  led  to  ous  advantages  in  selling,  including  ability  to 
the  introduction  of  new  rules;  while  that  on  grant  long  time  credit.  As  to  competitive 
cotton  tare,  though  recent,  bids  to  have  similar  methods,  the  report  stated  that  the  company 
results.  The  Steel  Corporation  had  been  led  had  resorted  to  various  unfair  practices,  in- 
to surrender  its  monopolistic  control  of  Lake  eluding  bogus  independents,  factors'  agree- 
Superior  ore  by  the  bureau's  report  on  the  ments  requiring  agents  to  handle  company  lines 
steel  industry.  All  of  these  were  the  beneficial  exclusively,  suggested  retail  price  lists,  desig- 
results  of  the  publicity  given  to  clear  and  un-  nating  prices  and  terms,  and  misrepresentation 
prejudiced  information.  of  competitors.    These  practices  were  resorted 

In  view  of  past  experience  the  commissioner  to  less  frequently  in  recent  years.  By  acquisi- 
pointed  out  that  the  work  of  the  bureau  would  tions  and  extensions  the  company  was  found  to 
be  greatly  facilitated  and  its  power  as  an  agent  have  acquired  ^reat  importance  in  branches  of 
of  publicity  would  be  greatly  increased  should  the  farm-machinery  industry  other  than  bar- 
a  law  be  enacted  requiring  the  automatic  sub-  vesters.  The  profits  on  net  assets  were  com- 
mission to  the  bureau  by  large  corporations  en-  puted  hy  the  bureau  at  12^  per  cent,  for  1909- 
gaged  in  interstate  commerce,  of  data  regarding  1911.  The  trust  was  found  to  be  selling  at 
their  capitalization,  properties,  valuations,  earn-  higher  prices  abroad  than^  at  home,  but  in 
ings,  and  personnel  at  regular  intervals  without  wme  lines  at  a  lower  margin  of  profit, 
definite  solicitation  by  the  bureau.  BUBEAU  OS*  SOCIAL  HTQIENE.     This 

The  bureau  issued  a  report  on  "Control  of  bureau  was  established  in  1912  by  John  D. 
Water  Carriers  by  Railroads  and  by  Shipping  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Starr  J.  Murphy,  Paul  M.  War- 
Consolidations."  This  was  the  result  of  in-  burg,  and  Katherine  B.  Davis.  It  purchased 
quiries  regarding  transportation  on  the  Great  eighty  acres  of  land  near  the  New  York  State 
Lakes  and  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bedford,  and  erected 
showed  that  the  regular  lines  of  shipping  on  thereon  an  extensive  laboratory.  This  was  in 
the  lakes  are  controlled  by  railroaas,  being  charge  of  Miss  Davis,  who  was  head  of  the 
usually  western  connections  of  roads  terminal  reformatory.  The  purpose  of  the  bureau  is 
ing  at  Buffalo.  Rates  of  transportation  by  to  work  out  for  the  courts  the  scientific  method 
water-and-rail  are  slightly  under  all-rail  rates,  of  disposing  of  girls  convicted  of  crime.  It 
On  the  Atlantic  sea£)ard  the  Merchants'  and  will  especially  seea  out  the  psychological,  social. 
Miners'  Transportation  Company  is  controlled  and  pathological  conditions  which  predispose 
by  the  New  Haven  Railroad.  Other  lines  are  girls  to  a  wayward  life, 
northern  extensions  of  southern  roads  terminat-  The  bureau  undertook  a  thorough  and  com" 
ing  at  Gulf  or  Atlantic  ports;  others  constitute  prehensive  study  of  vice  conditions  in  New  York 
a  coastwise  combine;  Long  Island  Sound  lines  City  under  the  direction  of  George  J.  Kneeland, 
are  controlled  by  the  New  Haven  Railroad;  and  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the 
other  lines  north  of  New  York  and  Boston  Chicago  Vice  Commission;  of  vice  conditions 
constitute  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation,  throughout  the  United  States  and  a  similar 
The  report  showed  clearly  that,  although  the  study  of  Europe,  through  Abraham  Flexner, 
ocean  itself  may  be  free,  terminals  and  suitable  and  an  investigation  of  European  police  sys- 
connections  with  land  transportation  are  sub-  tems  by  Raymond  Fosdick.  Mr.  Aneeland's 
ject  to  considel^able  monopoly  control.  The  study,  Commercialized  Proatitution  in  New 
report,  however,  showed  that  there  were  some  York  (Century  Company);  covered  the  period 
carriers  on  the  lakes,  notably  those  transport-  from  January  to  November,  1912.  He  investi- 
ing  coal  and  phosphate  rock,  which  are  not  gated  142  parlor  houses,  1172  resorts,  112  fur- 
subject  to  such  control.  It  would  seem  that  nished-room  assignation  houses,  90  disorderly 
in  the  absence  of  competition,  the  extension  of  hotels,  and  300  massage  parlors,  of  which  75 
governmental  control  of  rates  for  water  trans-  were  blinds  for  vice  resorts.  The  investigators 
portation  is  reasonable.  counted  nearly  15,000  prostitutes,  of  whom  near-   T 

Report   of    the    Bureau    of    Corporations    on  ly  7000  were  on  the  streets.    Details  are  given  of  fLC 
the    International   Harvester    Company,    issued   the  receipts  and  expenses  of  resorts  of  different^ 
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grades  and  the  part  played  by  madamea«  pro-  _ 

curers,     brothel-keepers,     liquor    venders,     and  ^  ,^,.  ^^^^^    ^^.^   .7«-?iw. 

slavers.    It  showed  V^?  tV^ploitation  for  ^^^    »1|        11;^     ^^^^    ^ffiJSg 

profit  IS  the  mainspring  ox  social  vice,  the  profit  Wheat    1913      800.000     4,200.000     S.900.000 

in  selling  girls,  in  selling  their  services,  in  selling  ^  ,  i;i2      JJO.OOO     6,290.000     6.850.000 

clothes  ?o?  them,  in  selling  liquor  to 'their  cus?  <>'^^    iSi|      l^^     l^oZ     lUSiSSS 

tomers  and  m  renting  houses  and  apartments  for  Rye   1918         8.000        120,000         90.000 

them.    Details  are  given  of  saloons,  concert  halls,  1918    ^  ^  8,000        141.000        127.000 

cabaret  shows,  dance  halls,  burlesque  theatres.  «««*    J|i|    «;JgJ>:gg«        »?;»««        ^^^ 

amusement   parks,   and   excursion    boats   which  Potatoes    1918        68,000     8,092,000     6.664.000 

cater  to  vice.    The  report  also  set  forth   the  1912        78.000    10.140.000     6.691.000 

open  and  brazen  manner  in  which  the  men  in  ^^^    HH   IKS  "  JlIM    tl^^Z^ 

control  of  the  white  slave  trade  buy  and  sell  ^ 

their    "slaves"    and   properties,    and   purchase      a  Tons. 

protection  from  the  police.    See  Pbostitution.  at    $19,713,478,  compared  with  $19,738,908    in 

BTTBIiEIGH,   Edwin   Chick.     An  American  1911.     The  total  gold  output  in  placers  from 

public  official,  elected  United  States  represents-  copper-lode  and  zinc  ores  decreased  in  1912,  but 

tive     from     Maine     in     January,     1913      (see  the    production    from    siliceous    ores    increased 

Maine).      He   was  bom   in  Linneus,   Me.,   in  nearly  an  equal  amount.    The  deep  mines  yielded 

1843.    At   the   outbreak   of  the   Civil   War  he  $11,078,816,   and   the   placers  produced  $8,845,- 

enlisted   for   service,   but  illness  prevented  his  653.    Dredges  produced  85.9  of  the  placer  yield 

passing  the  medical  examination.    He  served  in  in  1912,  and  38.6  of  the  total  yield.    The  leading 

the  office  of  the  State  adjutant-general  and  the  counties  in  gold  production  in  1012  were  Amador 

State  land  office  from  1870-76.    The  two  years  $2,796,194,   Yuba   $2,753,408,   Butte   $2,346,229, 

following  he  was  assistant  clerk  in  the  State  Nevada  $2,081,058,   Sacramento  $1,712,587   and 

House    of    Representatives,    and    from    1880-84  Tuolumne   $113,291.    The   silver   production    of 

he  was  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  State  treas-  the   State   in    1912  was   1,300,136   fine  ounces, 

urer.    He  was  elected  State  treasurer  in  1885,  compared  with  1,270,245  ounces  in  1911.    The 

serving   until    1889.    In    1889    he    was   elected  larger  part  of  the  output,  792,445  ounces  in  1912 

governor  of  the  State,  serving  until  1892.    In  came  irom  smelt  and  copper  ores. 
1897  he  was  elected  to  tae  Fifty-fifth  Congress      California  is  the  largest  producer  of  petro- 

and  was  reelected  successively  to  all  Congresses  leum.    The  production  m  1912  was  86,450,767 

up  to  the  Sixty-first.    Mr.  Burleigh  was  a  sue-  barrels,    compared   with    81,134,391    barrels    in 

cessful  candidate  in  the  primary  election  held  in  1911.    The  average  price  received  for  oil  in  the 

September,  1913.  His  election  to  the  legis-  State  in  1912  was  45.4  cents  per  barrel,  com- 
lature  resulted  from  a  combination  of  Repub-  pared  with   47.7  cents   in   1011.    The   features 

lican  and  Progressive  members.  of   particular    interest   during    1912,   were    the 

BUBLESON,  Albert  Sidney.    An  American  development  of  large  wells  of  unusual   length 
lawyer  and  public  official.    Postmaster-Ueneral  in  the  La  Habra  Valley  field,  a  continued  de- 

in   the   cabinet  of  President   Wilson.    He  was  velopment  of  large  gushers  in  the  valley  fields, 

born  in  San  Marcos,  Texas,  in  1863,  graduated  and  the  decline  in  the  old  Santa  Maria  field, 

from  the  University  of  Texas  in  1884,  and  ad-  The    Coalinga   territory   was   extended   by    the 

mitted  to  the  bar  in   1886,  in  which  year  he  devolopment  of  good  wells  to  the  south,  and  its 

became  assistant  city  attorney  of  Austin,  Tex.,  value  was  enchanced  by  the  increased  utilization 
holding  this  office  for  five  years.  In  1891  he  of  natural  gas  including  the  enterprise  for  piping 
was    appointed    attorney   for   the   twenty-sixth  natural  gas    from    the    valley    fields    to    Los 

judicial  district,  Texas.  He  was  elected  to  the  Angeles,  and  by  the  increased  amount  of  gas- 
Fifty-sixth  Congress  in  1899  and  was  reelected  to  oline  obtained  by  compressing  natural  gas.  The 
successive  Congresses  up  to  and   including  the  Midway   field   in   Kern   County   is   the   largest 

Sixty-third.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  producer.  In  this  field  there  were  taken  in 
campaign   for   the   nomination   and  election   of   1912    23,928.368    barrels    of    petroleum.     From 

President  Wilson.  Coalinga    field    in    Fresno   County   there    were 

BUSINESS    CONDITIONS   IN  1918.      Seo  taken    19,911,820   barrels,   and  from   the   Kern 
Financial  Review,  and  Banks  and  Banking.  River  fields  in  Kern  County,  were  taken  12,558,- 

BtrSINESS    VHOELVSEB,     See    Financial  439   barrels.    The  total  number  of  productive 

Review.  wells   in   the  State   at  the  end  of   1912   was 

BUTLEB,    Nicholas    Mubsat.     See    Abbi-  5947. 
tBATiON,  International.  The  production  of  copper  in  1912  was  31,516,- 

BTJTTEB.    See  Dairying.  471    pounds   of  blister  copper,   compared   with 

CABINET.     See  United  States.  35,835,651   pounds   in   1911.    The   reduction   in 

CAIiOABY.     See    Commission    Plan,    Gar-  output  for  the  State  since  1911  was  due  to  the 

BAGE  AND  REFUSE,  and  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT,  necessity  of  eliminating,  from  the  smelter-smoke, 

CALIFOBNIA.     Population.     The  popula-  ingredients    injurious    to   vegetation.    This    re- 
tion  in  1910  was  2,377,549.     According  to   the   suited  in  the  shutting  down  of  all  but  one  of 

1913  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  the    smelters    in    the    Shasta    County    district, 

population  then  was  2,667,516.  At  the  close  of  1912  California  produced  about 

Agriculture.    The  area,  production,  and  value  518,487,000  pounds  of  copper.    In  total  output 

of  the  principal  crops  in  1912-13  are  shown  in  the  State  ranks   fifth   among  coffee  producers, 

the  table  at  top  of  next  column.    The  figures  are  and    for   yearly   production   in    1912    it   ranks 

from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul-  seventh.  Four      plants      treated       oopper 

ture,  and  those  of  1913  are  estimates  only.  ores  in  the  State  in   1912.    The  main  produc- 

MiNERAL  Production.    The  total  value  of  the  tion    comes    from    two    districts — ^the    Shasta 

mineral  products  of  the  State  in  1912  was  $92,-  and  Foothill  districts,  although  numerous  other 

837,374,    compared    with    $00,620,644    in    1911.  districts  have  small  outputs,  and  copper  min- 

The  mine  production  of  gold  in  1912  was  valued  erals  are  widely  distributed  over  the  State. 
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The  total  production   of  coal   in   1912  was  tala.    President  Rooeeyelt  again  interfered,  and 

10,978  short  tons,  valued  at  $23,601.    On  account  as  a  result  of  his  protests  to  the  governor  and 

of  the  large  production  of  petroleum  in  Call-  the  legislature,  these  bills  were  dropped, 
fornia    and    its    use    for    fuel,    coal-mining    in       The  legislature  of  1913,  early  in  its  session,, 

the  State  has  practically  ceased.  passed  a  measure  advocating  the  extension  of  the 

California  is  one  of  the  most  important  Chinese  exclusion  act  to  all  Asiatics.  This  bill 
producers  of  clay  products.  The  total  value  was  passed,  and  the  attitude  of  the  legislature 
of  these  products  in  1912  was  $5,912,450,  an  foreshadowed  other  measures  restricting  the 
increase  of  $996,584  over  the  product  of  1911.  rights  of  land  ownership  by  the  Japanese.  On 
The  chief  clay  product  is  common  brick,  which  April  16,  the  Assembly  passed  a  measure  pro- 
is  valued  at  $2,198,303.  hibiting  the  ownership  of  land,  in  terms  which 

Education.    The  total  enrollment  in  the  pub-  were  offensive  to  the  Japanese  government.    At 

lie  schools  of  the  State  in  1913  was  about  430,-  the   same   time   a  bill  was   introduced    in   the 

000,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  400,-  State   Senate  which  was  less   stringent  in    ita 

000.    The  teachers  numbered  about  1450,  and  the  terms,   but    which    also    called    forth    protests 

average    yearly    salary    for    male    and   femala  from  Japan.     The  Assembly  bill  provided  that 

teachers  was  about  $900  a  year.  an  alien  may  acquire  property  and  hold  it  for 

f  INANCB.    The  total  receipts  for  the  biennial  one  year,  after  which  it  may  be  taken  by  the 

period  July  1,  1910,  to  June  30,  1912,  amounted  State  by  a  suit  brought  by  the  district  attorney 

to  $39,323,132,  and  the  disbursements  to  $36,-  or    the    attorney-general.    In    order    to    hold 

620,818,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  on  June  30,  property  longer  than  a  year  the  alien  must  de- 

1012  of  $9,903,533.    The  balance  at  the  begin-  dare  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen.    Prop- 

ing  of  this  period  was  $7,201,219.    The  chief  erty  must  not  be   leased  to   any   alien  for  a 

receipts  are  from  the  taxation  of  franchises  and  period  of    more    than    five    years.     The    most 

from  county  taxation.    The  total  bonded  indebt-  significant  section  of  the  bill  was  that  which 

edness   of   the    State   on   June   30,    1912,   was  provided  that  every  corporation,  the  majority 

$6,068,519.  of  the  issued  capital  stock  of  which  is  owned  by 

Chaeities  Ain>  Oobrections.    The  charitable  aliens  ineligible  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 

and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  with  States,    shall    be    considered    an    alien    within 

their  populations  in  1913  are  aa  follows:     In-  the  meaning  of  the  act.    This  was  regarded  by 

dustrial  Home  for  Adult  Blind,  113;  Whittier  the  Japanese  aa  a  discrimination,  for   it  was 

State  School  136;   Preston  School  of  Industry  held   in  California  that  the  Japanese  are  in- 

513.    These   are   all   reformed   schools.    In   the  eligible    to   become    citizens.    The    Senate    bill 

Stockton  State  Hospital,  were  2100  patients;  in  limited  the  power  of  all  aliens  to  hold  and  lease 

the   Napa   State   Hospital    1990;    in   the  Agus  land,  and  in  terms  it  promised  to  protect  all 

State  Hospital   1356;    in  the  Mendocino  State  treaty  rights.     It  did  not  discriminate  against 

Hospital  1022;  and  in  the  Southern  California  aliens  not  eligible    for    citizenship.     This    bill 

State  Hospital  1970;  or  a  total  of  8438.    Son-  called    forth    informal    protests    from    several 

oma  State  Home  has  228  inmates.    There  were  countries  other  than  Japan. 
1913  prisoners  in  the  San  Quentin  State  Prison,       The  importance  of  the  points  at  issue  as  re- 

and  1136  in  the  Falsam  State  Prison.     The  to-  lated  to  the  friendly  relations  between  Japan 

tal  number  in  all  State  institutions  was  13,280.  and  the  United  States  seemed  so  important  to- 

The  legislature  of  1913  provided  for  two  new  President  Wilson  that  on  April  19  he  sent  to 

State  institutions,  a  State  training  school  for  Governor  Johnson,  and  through  him  to  the  legis- 

girls,  and  a  new  physchopathic  State  hospital,  lature  and  the  people  of  California,  two  tele- 

The  State  board  of  charities  was    given    addi-  graphic  letters.    In  the  first  of  these,  which  waa 

tional  duties,  including  that  of  licensing  ma-  sent  in  the  name  of  Secretary  Bryan,  the  Presi- 

ternal  hospitals,  boarding  homes  for  children,  dent    advised    against    the    use    of   the   worda 

etc  **  ineligible    to    citizenship "    contained   in    the 

Politics  and  GovEBmfEirr.  The  political  Assembly  bill.  He  stated  that  he  preferred  the 
history  of  the  State  in  1913  had,  to  a  large  bill  which  waa  pending  in  the  Senate  because  it 
extent,  a  national  complexion,  as  the  result  of  omitted  these  words.  In  the  second  of  the  let- 
the  passage  by  the  legislature  of  a  bill  limitinff  ters,  which  was  signed  by  the  President  himself, 
the  ownership  of  land  by  aliens,  and  directed  he  said:  "If  they  (that  is,  the  California, 
toward  eliminating  Japanese  as  owners  and  legislature  and  people)  deem  it  necessary  to  ex- 
proprietors  of  land.  This  movement  logi-  elude  all  aliens  who  have  not  declared  their 
cally  followed  oth^r  attempts  to  limit  the  riffhts  intention  to  become  citizens  from  the  privilegea 
of  Japanese  in  California.  The  first  of  these  of  land-ownership,  they  can  do  so  along  lines. 
was  in  1906,  when  the  Japanese,  as  a  result  of  already  followed  in  the  laws  of  many  of  the 
the  shortage  of  native  labor  in  California  and  the  other  States  and  of  many  foreign  countries, 
consequent  higher  scale  of  wages,  began  to  come  including  Japan  herself.'' 
in  large  numbers  from  Hawaii  to  California  and  The  dispatcn  of  these  letters  was  followed  by 
other  coast  States.  The  Japanese  immigration  a  proposal  from  President  Wilson  that  Mr. 
was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  labor  element  of  Bryan  should  visit  California,  if  such  action 
San  Francisco,  which  was  then  in  political  con-  were  agreeable  to  the  California  legislature,  for 
trol.  This  feeling  manifested  itself  in  riots,  in  the  purpose  of  counseling  and  cooperating  with 
which  Japanese  were  assaulted,  and  in  an  at-  its  members  in  framing  a  law  which  would  meet, 
tempt  to  prevent  Japanese  children  from  attend-  the  view  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  yet 
ing  public  schools  of  that  city.  The  difficulty  leave  untouched  the  international  obligations 
was  overcome  through  the  efforts  of  President  of  the  United  States.  Governor  Johnson  and 
Roosevelt.  The  legislature  of  1909  attempted  the  legislature  promptly  indicated  that  they 
,^4o  pass  various  stringent  measures  which  pro-  would  welcome  such  a  visit, 
hibited  Japanese  ownership  of  land,  segregated  On  the  receipt  of  the  telegram  announcing 
Japanese  children  in  schools,  and  placed  other  that  Secretary  Bryan  would  be  a  welcome  T 
restrictions  upon  the  Japanese  and  other  Orien-  visitor,  the  latter  started  for   California.    He-HC 
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vas  received  with  respect  and  cordiality,  and  his  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years.  After  the 
fluggestions  and  representations  were  listened  to  passage  of  the  Webb  bill  President  Wilson  xm 
with  attention.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  May  11  sent  a  request  through  the  Secretary 
the  sentiment  of  the  legislature  was  for  im-  of  State  that  Governor  Johnson  should  with- 
mediate  action  by  the  State  in  the  form  of  &  hold  his  signature  in  order  to  give  the  Federal 
law  leaving  to  the  courts  the  interpretation  and  government  an  opportunity  to  take  up  the 
to  the  State  Department  and  the  President  the  question  diplomatically  with  Japan.  To  this 
task  of  adjusting  relations  with  Japan,  if  suggestion  Governor  Johnson  made  a  detailed 
necessary,  by  a  new  treaty  or  otherwise.  Mr.  reply.  He  declared  that  it  was  his  duty  to  sign 
Bryan  made  four  suggestions  for  possible  action  the  bill  unless  **  some  absolutely  controlling 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature.  necessity  demands  contrary  action."  He  out- 
First:  To  delay  immediate  action  and  permit  lined  at  some  length  the  situation  as  it  was  re- 
the  State  Department  to  frame  a  new  treaty  garded  by  the  legislature  and  himself,  and  in 
with  Japan.  his  opinion,  by  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Second:  To  delay  immediate  action  and  California.  This  view  may  be  summed  up  as 
appoint  a  legislative  commission  to  investigate  follows:  ''We  have  violated  absolutely  no 
alien  ownership  and  act  with  President  Wilson  treaty  rights;  we  have  shown  no  shadow  of 
in  gaining  relief.  ^  discrimination;  we  have  given  to  no  nation  the 
lliird :  To  enact  a  law  similar  to  the  Hlinois  right  to  be  justified  in  taking  offense."  Gover- 
statute,  which  allows  all  aliens  to  hold  land  for  nor  Johnson  recalled  the  fact  that  when  Cali- 
six  years.  fornia  adopted  its  present  Constitution  more 
Fourth:  To  enact  a  law  similar  to  the  Fed-  than  thirty  years  ago,  a  clause  was  included 
eral  statute  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  declaring  the  presence  of  such  foreigners  a  dao- 
applies  to  all  aliens.  ^  ger  to  the  well-being  of  the  State.  He  also 
in  presenting  these  suggestions,  Mr.  Bryan  pointed  out,  as  he  had  previously  done,  that 
said:  Each  State  acts  in  a  dual  capacity.  It  other  States  had  enacted  laws  similar  to  the 
is  the  guardian  of  the  local  affairs  of  its  people  Webb  bill;  that  the  naturalization  laws  of  the 
and  in  a  sense  the  only  guardian,  and  yet  each  United  States  determine  who  are  and  who  are 
State  is  a  member  of  the  Union  and  one  of  the  not  eligible  for  citizenship;  that  California  ought 
sisterhood  of  States.  Therefore,  in  acting  upon  not  to  be  accused  of  invidious  discrimination 
questions  of  local  conditions,  the  State  always  when  it  follows  in  this  regard  the  statutes  of 
recognizes  that  it  is  its  duty  to  share  the  re-  the  United  States;  and  that  the  immigration 
sponsibility  with  other  States  in  actions  affect-  bill  which  passed  both  houses  of  the  Sixty-second 
ing  the  nation's  relations  with  foreign  nations."  Congress  excluded  certain  classes  described  as 
In  place  of  acting  upon  the  suggestions  of  "  persons  who  cannot  become  eligible  under 
Mr.  Bryan,  the  legislature  gave  its  attention  existing  laws  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
to  a  new  bill,  which  was  framed  by  Attorney-  States,"  and  that  no  protest  had  been  made  in 
General  Webb.  The  first  provision  of  this  bill  or  out  of  Congress  on  the  score  of  the  use  of 
was  as  follows:  "All  aliens  eligible  to  citizen-  such  language.  Governor  Johnson  laid  stress 
ship  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  may  upon  the  fact  that  existing  treaties  are  made 
acquire,  possess,  enjoy,  transfer,  and  inherit  real  a  part  of  the  law;  and  that  not  only  are  all 
property,  or  any  interest  therein,  in  this  State  rights  to  acquire  real  property  which  are  granted 
in  the  same  nanner  and  to  the  same  extent  under  the  treaty  carefully  observed,  but  that  an 
as  citizens  of  ^he  United  States,  except  as  other-  additional  privilege  is  given  through  the  amend- 
wise  provided  by  the  laws  of  this  State."  The  ment  permitting  aliens  not  eligible  to  citizen- 
second  provision  was  as  follows:  "All  aliens  ship  to  lease  agricultural  land  for  a  period  of 
other  than  those  mentioned  in  section  1  may  three  years.  The  Webb  law,  he  said,  affects 
acquire,  possess,  enjoy  and  transfer  real  prop-  only  the  ownership  of  agricultural  land  about 
erty,  or  any  interest  therein,  in  the  manner  and  which  absolutely  nothing  was  said  in  the  treaty 
to  the  extent  and  for  the  purpose  prescribed  by  of  1911.  He  declared  that  the  bill  absolutely 
any  treaty  now  existing  between  the  government  maintains  the  national  good  feeling  of  the  gov- 
of  the  United  States  and  the  nation  and  country  ernment  and  leaves  no  excuse  for  a  claim  on  the 
of  which  such  alien  is  a  citizen  or  subject,  and  part  of  the  Japanese  that  they  are  in  any  way 
not  otherwise."  It  was  held  by  the  advocates  deprived  of  legal  or  treaty  rights.  As  to  the 
of  this  bill  that,  as  it  specifically  guarded  feeling  of  the  Japanese  on  the  basis  of  the 
treaty  rights  and  also  affirmatively  conferred  legislation,  that  there  was  an  intention  of  off  ens- 
rights  on  all  aliens  eligible  to  citizenship,  in-  ive  discrimination,  Governor  Johnson  declared 
atead  of  debarrins  from  existing  rights  those  that  the  real  question  is  "not  whether  any  offense 
ineligible,  it  was  free  from  objection  or  offense,  has  been  taken,  but  whether  justly  it  should 
President  Wilson  telegraphed  to  Governor  John-  be  taken."  He  said  that  there  was  no  ground 
son  that  in  his  opinion  the  Webb  bill  would  for  offense  on  the  part  of  any  nation,  "partieu- 
involve  an  appeal  to  the  courts  on  the  question  larly  in  the  instance  of  a  nation  like  Japan  that 
of  treaty  rights  and  would  bring  on  what  in  its  own  laws  prevents  acquisition  of  land  by 
might  prove  to  be  a  long  and  delicate  litiga-  aliens."  The  governor  declared  that  the  prob- 
tion.  The  so-called  Webb  bill  passed  both  houses  lem  in  California  is  acute,  and  that  agitation  has 
o<  the  legislature  on  May  3,  but  Governor  John-  been  continuous  in  regard  to  agricultural  lands, 
son  had  promised  President  Wilson  that  a  until  finally  an  attempted  solution  became  im- 
reasonable  time  should  elapse  before  the  bill  perative.  He  said  that  he  believed  such  legisla- 
should  be  signed  by  him.  This  was  intended  tion  was  necessary  for  the  protection  and  pres- 
to afford  an  opportunity  for  any  communications  ervation  of  the  State  and  added  "We  must  see 
on  the  subject  from   the  national  government,  it  or  be  blind." 

The  bill  as  it  passed  contained  an  amendment  The  basis  of  the  objection  to  the  passage  of 

to  Section  2,  noted  above,  which  gave  the  class  the    alien    laws    on    the    part    of    Japan,    was 

of  aliens  specified  in  that  section  the  specific  Article    1   of  the  treaty  made   in    1911.     This 

Kij^t  to  lease  lands  for  agricultural  proposes  article   containsDitb^  following   clause: 
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"The  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  of  the  high  identified  with  conservation  of  public  land,  in- 
contracting  parties  shall  have  liberty  to  enter,  eluding  Gifford  Pinchot,  were  also  in  favor  of 
travel,  and  reside  in  the  territories  of  the  other;  the  project  It  was  bitterly  opposed  by  several 
to  carry  on  trade,  wholesale  and  retail;  to  own  organizations  and  individuals,  including  John 
or  lease  and  occupy  houses,  manufactories,  ware-  Mulr,  the  famous  naturalist,  and  Robert  Under- 
houses,  and  shops;  to  employ  agents  of  their  wood  Johnson,  who  was  president  of  an  organi- 
own  choice,  to  lease  land  for  residential  and  zation  formed  especially  to  oppose  the  acquisl- 
commercial  purposes,  and  generally  to  do  any-  tion  of  the  valley  by  San  Francisco.  A  bill  was 
thing  incident  to  or  necessary  for  trade  upon  the  introduced  in  Congress  on  July  23,  and  this 
same  terms  as  native  citizens  or  subjects,  sub-  gave  the  city  of  San  Francisco  permission  to 
mitting  themselves  to  the  laws  and  regulations  construct  a  dam  in  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley 
there  established.'*  which  would  form  a  reservoir  for  water.    This 

This  treaty  of  its  adoption  became,  of  course,  bill  was  bitterly  attacked  by  Mr.  Johnson  in 
a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  United  States,  the  statement  issued  on  August  19.  A  meas- 
The  United  States  Constitution  explicitly  pro-  ure  passed  the  House,  and  after  prolonged  hear- 
vides  that  ''all  treaties  made  or  which  shall  ings,  reached  the  Senate.  Here,  on  account  of 
be  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  opposition,  action  was  postponed  until  Congress 
States  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  should  reassemble  in  December.  On  December 
and  the  judses  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  6,  the  bill  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate,  and 
thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  after  three  days  of  debate  was  passed  and 
of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  signed  by  President  Wilson. 
The  bill  went  into  effect  on  August  10.  Legislation.  The  most  important  measures 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year  notes  enacted  were  those  relating  to  holding  of  lands 
continued  to  be  exchanged  between  the  b^  aliens.  This  is  fully  discussed  in  the  pre- 
American  and  Japanese  governments  in  relation  vious  sections  of  this  article.  In  addition  to  this 
to  the  bill,  but  these  were  not  made  public.  For  measure  the  legislature  passed  a  blue-sky  law, 
a  further  discussion  of  the  matter  see  UNiria)  a  State  civil  service  law,  a  law  providing 
States,  section  Foreign  RelationM.  mothers'  pensions,  a  measure  providing  for  the 

Another  series  of  .incidents  which,  from  their  abatement  of  disorderly  houses,  the  water  con- 
connections  with  the  Federal  government,  had  servation  act,  a  law  providing  for  a  minimum 
a  national  interest,  were  connected  with  the  wage  commission  for  women  and  minors,  with 
indictment  of  M.  R.  Diggs  and  F.  D.  Caminetti,  authority  to  fix  minimum  wages  and  hours  of 
under  the  White  Slave  act  for  abduction.  Cam-  labor,  an  eight-hour  law  for  underground  work- 
inetti  is  the  son  of  the  commissioner  of  im-  ers,  a  sixteen-hour  law  for  train  and  enginemen, 
migration.  On  June  21,  John  L.  McNab,  Fed-  a  measure  providing  for  the  extension  of  the 
eral  district  attorney  of  San  Francisco,  resigned,  existing  women's  eight-hour  law,  a  measure 
and  at  the  same  time  made  public  a  long  die-  providing  for  the  extension  of  the  workmen's 
patch  to  the  President,  in  which  he  asserted  oompensation  act  to  establish  automatic  in- 
that  he  was  forced  to  hand  in  his  resignation  surance  system,  an  act  providing  for  the  appoint- 
because  the  attorney-general,  against  his  protest*  ment  of  delegates  to  investigate  rural  credits 
had  ordered  a  postponement  of  the  trial  of  Diggs  in  Europe,  a  measure  providing  for  non-partisan 
and  Caminetti.  This  trial  was  to  have  been  elections  in  counties,  and  a  measure  creating  a 
held  shortly  after  the  date  above,  but  as  Cam-  legislative  counsel  bureau  to  advise  and  assist 
inetti's  father  wished  to  be  present  at  the  trial,  legislature.  See  also  Liquor  Regulation. 
and  as  his  presence  in  Washington  was  desired  State  Government.  Governor^  Hiram  W. 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  attorney-general  Johnson,  Progressive;  Lieut.-Governor,  A.  J. 
at  the  request  of  the  latter,  postponed  it  until  Wallace;  Secretary  of  State,  F.  C.  Jordan; 
August.  After  the  publication  of  Mr.  McNab's  Treasurer,  E.  D.  Roberts;  Comptroller,  A.  B. 
letter,  the  House  committee  on  the  judiciary  Nye;  Adjutant-General,  Edwin  A.  Forbes, 
sent  for  all  papers  relating  to  the  case,  and  Attorney-General,  U.  S.  Webb;  Superintendent 
several  of  these  were  made  public.  Among  them  of  Education,  Edward  Hyatt ;  Commissioner  of 
were  letters  and  telegrams  in  which  Mr.  McNab  Insurance,  E.  C.  Cooper;  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
eamestly  argued  abainst  any  postponement.  Mr.  culture,  R.  L.  Telfer — all  Republicans,  except 
Bryan  in  his  newspaper  The  Commoner,  published  Governor. 

a  strong  defense  of  Attorney-General  McReyn-  Judicluit.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
old's  action.  The  President  accepted  Mr.  Mc-  W.  H.  Beatty;  Associate  Justices,  H.  A.  Melvin! 
Nab's  resignation,  and  appointed  another  district  Lucien  Shaw,  M.  Angellotti,  M.  C.  Sloss,  F. 
attorney  to  succeed  him.  On  the  trial  of  the  W.  Henshaw,  W.  G.  Lorigan;  Clerk,  B.  G.  Tay- 
case,  both  were  convicted.  lor — all    Republicans. 

For  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Pan-  State  L«3IBlature.  Democrats:  Senate  12, 
ama  Exposition,  see  Expositions.  House  25;  joint  ballot  37.    Republicans:  Senate 

The  long  continued  efforts  of  the  city  of  San  12;  House  8;  joint  ballot  9.  Progressives: 
Francisco  to  obtain  the  right  to  use  a  portion  Senate  27;  House  46;  joint  ballot  73.  Socia- 
of  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley,  a  part  of  the  Yo>  list:  House  1;  joint  ballot  26.  Progressive 
Semite  Valley,  for  a  reservoir  to  supply  water  to  majority;  Senate  14;  House  2;  joint  ballot  26. 
the  city,  were  brought  to  successful  issue  by  the  The  State  representatives  in  Congress  will  be 
final  passage  of  the  bill  in  both  houses  of  found  in  the  article  United  States,  section 
Congress  permitting  such  action.  CongreeB. 

On  February  23,  the  project  was  favored  by  CALXFOBNIA,  UNiVERsmr  of.  A  State 
a  board  of  engineers  composed  of  members  of  the  institution  for  higher  Question,  founded  at 
corps  of  engineers  of  the  United  States  army.  Berkeley,  Cal.,  in  1860.  The  total  enrollment 
This  board,  in  effect,  reported  that  the  utiliza'i^  in  the  university  for  the  collegiate  year  1912-13 
tion  of  the  Hetch-Hetchy  site  would  be  far  less  was  7296,  of  whom  4094  were  academic  under- 
expensive  than  to  obtain  the  water  for  the  city  graduates,  648  graduate  students,  316  in  the  fjp 
from  any  other  source  suggested.    Many  persons  colleges  of  law,   medicine,  and   pharmacy,   191    > 
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in  the  universitv   farm,   and  294   in  the   San  ^   ^^       ^  ,,    So.  m.      Pop. '01    Pop.  •11    Inc. 

Francisco    iBstitite    of    Art.    There    were    719  p,^^^,!'}:  ,5:J?J    jSi:|§|    J|:|||     Ifj 

members  of  the  faculty,  of  whom  460  were  m  Saskatchewan..    251.700        91,279       492,432   439.5 

the  academic  departments.     In  1913  Hubert  E.    Yukon    Ter 207,076        27.219  8.512   •68.7 

VanNorman  was  appointed  dean  of  the  univers-  Northw't    Ters.  1.921,686        20.129        18,481     •U 

ity  farm  school.     There  were  many  other  im-       Canada    8.729,665    6.871.815    7.206.648     U.t 

portant  departments  in  the  faculty  of  this  school. 

Dr.   R.   G.   Boone   was   appointed   professor   of  •I>ecrea8e. 

education,  and  acting  director  of  the  School  of  The  population  as  sUted  in  vol.  L  of  the  1911 

Education;  and  C.E.Rugh  was  appointed  a  pro-  census   was   7,204,838;    as    stated    in   vol.  ii., 

fessor   of   education.    The   noteworthy   benefao-  7,206,643,  owing  to  an  increase  of  620  in  the 

tions  received  during  the  year  included  an  en-  returns  from  Quebec  and   1806  in  those  from 

^?^?^?*M^*^®^'«?.^il^ii"*^^?f''^^®'']  the    Northwest    T«rr?torie8.    The    popuUtioa 

of  Medical  Research,  with  6000  acres  of  redwood  „  estimated  June  30,  1913,  was  7,768,000. 

timber   land,  valued   at  between   one  and  two  5-  ^^e  boundary  extension  acta,  passed  by 

million  dollars.    A  fund  of  $600,000  was  «ven  the  Dominion  parliament  in  1912    (prochinied 

for   a  new   teaching  hospital   for   the  me<hcal  May  10  and  in  force  from  May  16,  1912),  th« 

department.    The  productive  endowment  f^^^  provinces    of   Manitoba,    Ontorio,    and    Quebee 

June  30,  1913,  amounted  to  $6,022,088.    The  m-  ^j.^  enlarged  by   the  addition   of  areas  that 

£?^LnL*'*®rr^*^.v°*^"*^®°**^®  ®*^?®x*^«^«!r«5  ^6^  pieviously  part  of  the  Northwest  Terrj. 

$1,938,987.    The  library  contains  about  300,000  tories.    The  boundaries  of  Manitoba  were  thus 

volumes  and  several  hundred  thousand  manu-  extended   northwards   to   the   60th   parallel  of 

scripts.    The  president  IS  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  ^orth   latitude   between   the   eastern   boundary 
AA'-mr^^^-r  m.      *■«_».        xxx           ^-of    Saskatchewan    and    the   western    shore  of 

CAMBODIA.    A  French  protectorate;  part  of  Hudson   Bay;    and  from  the  point  where  the 

the  wlony  of  French  Indo-China(q.v.),  bordering  boundary   of   Manitoba   and   Ontario   formerly 

S*®t?"^iv®.^®*?°^'A*°*^***®"^,»"®°l®**^2.?^  coincided  the  boundary  of  Manitoba  was  car- 

Cochm-China  to  Annam  and  lower  Laos.    The  ^ed  due  north  to  a  point  defined  and  thence 

majority  of  the  native  population  are  Khmers.  northeasterly    to    the    poini    where    the    89th 

The  country  18  well  watered.    Rice  is  the  princi-  meridian     of    west    longitude    intersects    the 

pal    cultivated    product;    legumes,    fruits,    and  gouthern  shore  of  Hudson  Bay.    The  northern 

industrial  plants  thrive.    A  principal  source  of  boundary    of    Ontario    was    extended    to    the 

revenue  is  the  output  of  the  inland  lake  fisheries;  gouthern  shore  of  Hudson  Bay,  the  new  west- 

the  lakes  are  fished  mostly  by  Chinese,  Annna-  ern  boundary  coinciding  with  the  new  eastern 

mese,  and  Malays.    Betel  nuts,  fresh  and  dried  boundary    of    Manitoba.    To    the    province   of 

fish,  timber,  cacao,  cinnamon,  cardamoms,  cotton,  Quebec  was  added  the  whole  of  the  former  di»- 

sugar  cane,  etc.  are  exported.    The  trade  goes  trict  of  Ungava,  so  that  now  Quebec  includes 

mostly  through  Saigon,  and  is  included  with  that  m    of    the    peninsula    of    Labrador    which   is 

of  French  Indo-China.    The  capital,  Pnom-penh,  ^jthin    Canada    (the    strip    along   the   eastern 

18  picturesquely  situated  at  the  point  where  the  gbore  of  Labrador  constitutes  a  dependency  of 

Melsong  separates  into  two  branches.    The  local  Newfoundland)    and  is  the  largest  province  of 

budget  for  1912  balanced  as  4,232,416  piasters,  the  Dominion.    The  extent  of  these  changes  is 

'il^.n^'    Sisowath.    The    French    resident  ghown  in  the  following  teble  (increase  of  area, 

"*r.Ai?B^-*  -^Tx™^",,               ,;»--.            .  present   area,  and  population   adjusted  to  the 

CAMPOS    SALLES,    Manuel    Febbas.    A  ign  census): 

former   president   of   Brazil;    died   June,    1913.  ' 

He  was  elected  president  in   1898.    Under  his  Inc.  sq.  m.      Sq.  m.     Pop.  'U 

administration     the     finances    of    the    country  Manitoba    178,100      261.8SS      461,610 

were    reorganized.    In   June,    1913,    the    rival  On^^^    J^MgO      407.262    2.527,W2 

political  parties  of  Brazil  had  agreed  to  adopt  %V^^^eii'Tefii:/^\\:4U'Ael    1.241:111    '''tsoo 

Dr.  Campos  Salles  as  a  conciliation  candidate  ' 

for  the  term  1914-1918,  and  he  had  consented  •Decrease,  equal  to  the  increase  of  the  three 

to  stand.  provinces. 

CANADA,  Dominion  of.  A  Britiah  self-  The  new  district  of  Ontario  has  been  named 
governing  dependency,  including  most  of  North  Patricia  (after  the  Princess  Patricia,  younger 
America  north  of  the  United  States.  The  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  governor- 
capital  is  Ottawa,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  general    of    Canada).    As    at    present    conati- 

Abea  and  Population.  The  following  table  tuted,  it  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  northwest 
shows  by  provinces  and  territories,  according  by  Manitoba,  on  the  south  and  southwest  by 
to  official  returns  in  1911:  (1)  Area  in  the  English  and  Albany  rivers  and  on  the  east 
square  miles  (by  planimetric  calculation),  in-  and  north  by  James  and  Hudson  bays.  Pur- 
cluding  126,766  square  miles  of  water,  but  ex-  suant  to  an  order  in  council,  dated  Februarv 
eluding  the  territorial  seas,  the  Gulf  of  St.  20,  1912,  and  subject  to  the  future  enactment 
Lawrence,  and  the  Canadian  portion  of  the  by  the  Dominion  parliament  of  the  necessary 
Great  Lakes;  (2)  population  as  returned  by  legislation,  Ontario  will  also  possess  a  strip  of 
the  TOnsus  of  1901;  (3)  population  as  re-  territory  (now  within  Manitoba)  five  miles 
turned  by  the  census  of  June  1,  1911;  (4)  wide  lying  between  the  district  of  Patricia  sDd 
population  increase  per  cent,  between  1901  the  Nelson  River  and  to  be  located  within  50 
and  1911:  milea  of  the  Hudson  Bay  coast,  as  well  as  an 

g— jj Pop  '61    Pop  Ml — Tnc"    *'®*  ^*^^  *  ™^^®  ^*^®  *"^  ^^^  °*'^®*  *"  ^^^^ 

Alberta    255,285         73.022       274,663    418.i   *°  ^  located  along  the  south  shore  of  the  Nel- 

Brit.    Columbia.   855.855       176.667      892.480    119.7  Bon  River.    The  latter  area  is  to  be  contiraons 

l??r°B'A,nWWiiic  Pjii    if5;fJJ    tn^t  -"d  ^.^^^-x'V'' ''^^' ''1'^  *t'^'^\^}f'^^T 

Nova    Scotia...     21.428      459.574      492.838       7  1  ^"*  afford  ten  miles  of  waterfront  for  harbor 
Ontario    260,862    2,182,947    2,623,274      15.6  facilities   and   railway   terminals/^  i^ 
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As  shown  hi  the  first  of  the  pTeesding  tables,  (0.57) ;  United  States,  303,680  (4.21) ;  all 
the  total  population  on  June  1,  1911,  was  7,206,-  other  countries,  3165  (0.4) ;  total,  7,206,643. 
643,  repreeenting  an  increase  of  1,835,328  over  The  1011  census  showed  482,059  persons  who 
the  returns  of  April  1,  1901.  For  the  period  cov«  had  emigrated  from  their  native  provinces;  of 
ered,.  the  rate  of  increase,  viz.,  34.17  per  cent,  these,  352,735  had  gone  from  the  eastern  prov- 
is  the  largest  in  the  world  and  is  due  to  the  inces  to  the  prairie  provinces  and  British  Co- 
large  increase  of  immigration  beginning  with  lumbia— 89,311  to  Mantitoba,  16,006  to  Sas- 
the  present  century.  Other  countries  for  katchewan,  77,367  to  Alberta,  and  70,051  to 
which  data  is  available,  in  respect  of  the  per-  British  Columbia. 

centage  rates  of  increase  during  the  same  Classified  by  principal  religious  denomina- 
decade,  are:  New  Zealand,  30<5;  United  iions,  the  population  in  1911  was  as  follows 
States,  21;  Germany,  16.2;  Netherlands,  14.8;  (with  percentage  of  total  for  1911  and  1901 
Switzerland,  13.2;  Denmark,  12.6;  Belgium,  respectively):  Roman  Catholics,  2,833,041 
10.9;  Austria,  9.3;  United  Kingdom,  9.1;  Hun-  (39.31  and  41.51);  Presbyterians,  1,115,324 
gary,  S£;  Sweden,  7.5;  Italy  and  Norway,  (15.48  and  15.68);  Methodists,  1,079,892 
6.8;   and  France,  1.6.  (14.99  and  17.07);  Anglicans,  1,043,017   (14.47 

Immense  areas  of  Canada  are  not  only  unin-  and  12.69);  Baptists,  382,666  (5.31  and  5.92); 
habited,  or  practically  so,  but  unfit  for  habita-  Lutherans,  229,864  (3.19  and  1.72) ;  Qreek 
tion;  the  average  density  of  population,  ac-  Church,  88,507  (1.23  and  0.29);  Jews,  74,564 
cording  to  the  1911  census,  is  1.93  per  square  (1.03  and  0.31);  Congregationalists,  84,054 
mile,  calculated  upon  the  total  of  3,729,665  (0.47  and  0.53);  Salvation  Army,  18,834  (0.26 
square  miles.  Prince  Edward  Island  has  a  and  0.19) ;  all  others,  4.26  per  cent,  in  1911 
density  of  42.91  per  square  mile;  Nova  Scotia,  and  4.09  in   1901. 

22.98;  New  Brunswick,  12.61;  Ontario,  9.67;  Population  of  the  larger  cities  according  to 
Manitoba,  6.18;  Quebec,  5.69  (figures  for  the  the  census  of  1911:  Montreal,  Que.,  470,480; 
latter  three  provinces  are  upon  the  basis  of  Toronto,  capital  of  Ontario,  376,538;  Winni- 
area  as  before  the  changes  of  1912);  Saskatch-  peg,  capital  of  Manitoba,  136,035;  Vancouver, 
ewan.  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia,  each  less  B.  C,  100,401;  Ottawa,  Ont.,  capital  of  the 
than  2  per  square  mile.  Dominion,     87,062;     Hamilton,     Ont.,     81,969; 

Figures    discriminating    rural    from    urban  Quebec,    capital    ot    Quebec    province,    78,710; 
population  show,  in  the  older  parts  of  the  Do-  Halifax,  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  46,619;   Lon- 
minion,  the  trend  of  population  from  country  don,   Ont.,  46,300;    Calgary,   Alb.,   43,704;    St. 
to  town.  John,  N.  B.,  42,511;  Victoria,  capital  of  Brit- 

___________^^^___^__^______^________^  ish  Columbia,  31,660;   Regina,  capital  of  Sas- 

Pop.  1901  Pop.  1911  katchewan,   30,213;    Edmonton,   capital   of   Al- 
Rural     Urban        Rural     Urban    berta,  24,900;   Brantford,  Ont,  23,132;   Kings- 
Alberta    52.S99       20,628       282.726     141.937  ton,   Ont.,    18,874;    Maisonneuve,   Que.,    18.684; 

Bt.  Columbia.  88.478  90.179  188.796  203.684  Peterborouffh  Ont.  18  360*  Hull  Oiip  1fl929 
Manitoba    ....    184,788       70.478       266.249     200MB   t!^^^^°^^ 

NewBrunsw'k  268,886  77.286  262.342  99,647  ^be  populations  Of  Ctiarlottetowu  and  Fred- 
Nova  Scotia..  880.191  129.883  806.210  186.128  ericton,  capitals  of  Pripoe  Edward  Island  and 
^S^c'^'^.^'U^^t    >lt^l   LiK  X.»iS:SS  New  Brunswick,  were  11.198  «.d  7208  reepec- 

Quebec    992.667     666.231    1,032.618     970,614    "^v-     ,    , 

Saskatchewan.    78.729      17.660      861.067     131.366       The  birth  rate  for  the  Dominion  in  the  year 

K^ii^tw^'r^r;-  Jo'iM  ^'^^  iJlai  ^'^^^  ^^^^-^^  ^»»  27.82,  and  the  death  rate  16.12. 
NorthwtTers.     20.129     1^.^     In  1911  the  birth  rate  and  the  death  rate  by 

Canada   ....8,849.616  2,021.799    8,926,679  8.289,964  provinces  was  as  follows:   Alberta,  23.62  and 

"~  "  9.66;    British  Columbia,   14.88  and  9.32;   New 

In  1911  the  population  comprised  3,821,995  Brunswick  (in  1900-01),  25.98  and  11.54; 
males  (53.03  per  cent.)  and  3,384,648  females  Manitoba,  34.93  and  12.03;  Nova  Scotia,  25.03 
(46.97  per  cent.);  the  number  of  females  per  and  16.73;  Ontario,  22.68  and  13.61;  Prince 
1000  males  was  886  (as  compared  with  952  in  £dward  Island,  16.97  and  11.89;  Quebec,  37.18 
1901),  ranging  from  308  in  Yukon  Territory  and  17.92;  Saskatchewan,  17.76  and  5.54. 
and  560  in  British  Columbia  to  980  in  Quebec  Immigrants  arriving  at  inland  and  ocean 
and  991  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  As  com-  ports  in  years  ended  March  31:  1911,  311,084 
pared  with  the  Canadian  average  of  886,  that  (of  whom  123,013  from  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Ceylon  is  888;  New  Zealand,  896;  Australia,  and  121,654  from  the  United  States);  1912, 
926;  Union  of  South  Africa,  941;  United  354,237  (138,121  and  133,853);  1913,  402,432 
States,  943;  India,  953;  Ireland,  1004;  Italy,  (160,542  and  139,130).  Chinese  immigration 
1010;  Hungary,  1019;  Germany,  1026;  Aus-  in  1912,  6247;  in  1913,  7445. 
tria,  1036;  Sweden,  1046;  Scotland,  1063;  Education.  The  census  of  June  1,  1911,  re- 
England  and  Wales,  1068;  and  Norway,  1069.  turned  6,319,160  persons  of  five  years  of  age 
Conjugal  condition  of  the  people  in  1911:  Sin-  and  over.  Of  these,  5,622,844  could  read  and 
gle,  2,369,766  males  (32.88  per  cent.)  and  write  (88.98  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  82.88 
1,941,886  females  (26.94);  married,  1,331,853  per  cent,  in  1901);  32,863  could  read  only 
(18.48)  and  1,251,468  (17.37);  widowed,  (0.62  and  2.74);  663,453  could  neither  read 
89.154  (1.24)  and  179,656  (2.49);  divorced,  nor  write  (10.50  and  14.38).  The  percentage 
830  and  691;  legally  separated,  1286  and  1584;  of  the  population  of  five  years  and  over  who 
not  stated,  29,097  and  9363.  could   neither   read   nor  write  was   as  follows 

Classified  in   respect  of  birthplace,  the  pop-  in    1911   and  in  1901,  by  provinces:     Alberta, 

ulation  in  1911  was:     Born  in  Canada,  6,453.-  12  72  and  30.56;   British  Columbia,   11.61   and 

911    (77.98  per  cent.);    British   Isles,   784,626  24.84;  Manitoba,  13.31  and  14.55;  New  Bruns- 

(10.89);     British    possessions,    29,188     (0.41);  wick,  14.05  and  16.19;  Nova  Scotia,  10.34  and 

British    unknown    and    bom     at    sea,     20,515  14.25;   Ontario,  6.51   and  8.75;   Prince  Edward    i^ 

(0.28);    Europe,    404,941     (5.62);     Asia     (ex-  Island,    7.61     and     10.77;     Quebec.     12.66    and  UC 

elusive    of    natives    of    British    India),    40,946  17.71;   Saskatchewan,  13.70  end  35.11;   Yukon,  ^ 
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13.58  and  35.13;   Northwest  Territories,  69.25  total,  6856  (422,615).    Male  lay  teaeheni  niim- 

«nd    81.78.    For    Canada    the    percentages    are  bered  1160;  male  religious  teachers,  2215;    fe- 

respectively,  10.50  and  14.38.  male     lay    teachers,     7461;     female    religious 

Public  instruction   is  controlled  by  the  sep-  teachers,   4100;    total,    14,026.    Aggregate    con- 

arate    provincial    govei^iments.    Primarv    edu-  tributions  for  education  in  1910-11,  $6,794„^3; 

*cation  is  free  and,  except  in  Quebec  and  Mani-  in   1911-12,  $7,414,469. 

toba,   compulsory.  Saskatchetoan,    For  1910  and  1911:    Schools, 

Alberta.    For  years  ended  December  31,  1911  1912  and  2110;  enrollment,  63,964  and  70,567; 

and   1912:      Common  schools,   1392  and   1601;  average  attendance,  33,731   and  37,701;    teaeh- 

«nrollment,    61,660    and    71,044;    average    at-  ers,    2672    and    3491;    expenditure,    $3,655,428 

tendance,     32,557     and     39,227;     amount     ex-  and  $3,989,036. 

pended  on  grounds  and  buildinffs,  $1,504,853  Agbicultube.  In  1911  the  estimated  total 
and  $2,041,485;  amount  expended  on  teachers'  area  under  field  crops  was  32,853,074  acres, 
salaries,  $1,144,584  and  $1,411,201.  Total  ex-  with  a  harvest  value,  according  to  average  lo- 
penditure  (including  interest)  in  1912,  $6,667,-  cal  market  prices,  of  $565,711,600;  in  1912, 
282.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  during  32,449,420  acres,  with  a  harvest  value  of 
1912  was  3054;  the  total  number  employed  at  $511,951,100.  The  decrease  in  1912  is  largely 
any  one  time,  2229.  Average  salary  per  year  accounted  for  by  the  severe  winter,  which  de- 
paid  to  all  teachers  employed,  $769.89.  stroyed   326,000   acres    of    winter    wheat.     The 

British    Columbia.    Years    ended    June    30,  following   table   shows   the   area   in   thousands 

1911  and  1912:     Schools,  538  and  576;  pupils  of  acres  and  the  yield  in  thousands  of  busheU 

enrolled,    45,125    and   50,170;    average    attend-  of  principal  field  crops  in  1911  and  1912: 

ance,   32,161.74    and   37,567.88;    teachers,    1179  «-r-s ^  _  _ 

and  1363;  expenditure,  $2,641,522  and  $3,882,-  mi  ^I9ii          I9lim2 

488.  Wheat    ......10,874    9,758        216,851    199.286 

Manitoba.    For    1910:      Enrollment,    76,247;   Oats    9.220    9.217       848,188    S61.7JI 

attendance,    43,886;    teachers,    2774;    expendi-  fjj^^f    .;.••;;•;;;;  l.}2|    1'}J|        *5;«|J      *|;gi} 

ture,   $4,000,671.  Peas    287       261  4,636        8,774 

New  BrunsuAck.    For  terms  ended  June  30,  SV^j7**2^i,„; S§      If  I        J'lSJ     J?'i|| 

1911   and   1912:     Schools,   1885  and  1906;   en-  IKed^!!^;;;:::     ||S    J?!        "lie?     Ililll 

Tollment,    63,073    and    63,564;    average    attend-  Beans    61        60  1,166        1.041 

ance,    41,597    and   43,230;    teachers,    1976    and  £0™  'or  husking..     816      298         18.778      16,570 

2016.    Total  number  of  diffei^nt  pupite  in  at.  ?Sm^^^                       227      217        K      l7:lo6 

tendance     during     the     school     year     1910-11,  1000  Tons 

68,951;    1911-12,  69,199.  Hay  and  clover....  7,908    7.684         12.694      11.189 

>7         a    **        XT  J  J   T  1     oi     inn   -«^    Fodder    corn 286       279  2.677        2.859 

Nova  Scotta.    Years  ended  July  31,  1911  and  gu»ar   beets  ....       21        19             177          204 

1912:      Schools,    2639    and    2662;    enrolhnent.  Alfalfa 102       111  228  810 

102,426     and      103,674;      average     attendance,  ^                   '     ~     7~        ~~        '           j 

60,557    and    64,549;    teachers,    2799    and   2804.  The  area  and  yield  of  the  wheat,  oats,   and 

The  foregoing  figures  include  high  schools.    Pu-  barley  crops  in  the  three  Northwest  provinces: 

pils  in  the  common  school  grades  in  1911  num-   

bered   94,234   and    in   1912,   95,316.    The   total  jSi?     mi          1911       19*12 

provincial  expenditure  for  education  under  all  Manitoba: 

departments     was     $1,379,332     in     1911     and      Wheat    2.980    2.668         60.276      58.899 

fti\4ico  Ain    <*i    IQ10  Oats     l.Zol     l.ZOV  07,893       53,8(16 

$1,453,610   in    1912.  Barley    488       466  14.447      14.965 

Ontario.    For    the    year    1911:      Public    ele-  Saskatchewan: 

mentary    schools,    5921;    enrollment.    400,552;      ^eat    4,706    4.892        97.666     93.849 

average    attendance,    244,674;    teachers,    9349;  g^Jfey' •::;:;:::::  ^'m      llo          fcJSI       I.mI 

expenditure,   $9,006,394.    Roman    Catholic    sep-  Alberta: 

arate     elementary     schools,     495;     enrollment.      Wheat    1.617    1.417         86,148     80.574 

59,396;    average    attendance,    37,310;    teachers,  gS^fey"! •:":"•     166       176          4  161       6  780 

1193;    expenditure,    $897,890.     Protestant    sep-  Total: 

arate  elementary   schools,  6;    enrollment,  424;       Wheat    9.301    8.962       IJMJJ    ISJ'HI 

^«»,«^    «4^An^o\.«<.     o«n      Tr;Tt^A««*ai^ar.a      ^Qd.        Oats    4.668    4.914        212.819    221.857 

average    attendance,    260.     Kinder^rtens,    194,      3^^,        ^^^      810         24.043      26.671 

with    an    enroliment    of    20,677.    High    sch^ools  

and  collegiate  institutes,   148;  enrollment,  32,-  Livestock    estimates    June,    1908,    and    June, 

227;  average  attendance,  20,177;  teachers,  898;  1912:     Horses  on  farms,  2,118,166  and  2,3.36,- 

expenditure.    $1,948,058.     Continuation    schools,  goO;     milch     cows,    2,917,746     and     2,890.100; 

129;     enrollment,     6763;     average     attendance,  other    cattle,    4,629,836    and    4,093.600;    sheep, 

3487;     teachers,     218;     expenditure.    $252,080.  2,831,404   and   2,360,600;    swine,   3,369,868   and 

Total  enrollment  in  elementary  and   secondary  2,656,400. 

achools,    620,255;    average    sttendance,   313,624.  '  Homesteads.    Ordinary     homestead     entries 

Average   cost  per   pupil    (enrolled   attendance)  fo^    lands   of   the    Dominion    government,    pre- 

in   all  schools,  $23.26;   average  cost  per  pupil  emptions  under  the  Dominion   lands  act  were 

/average  attendsnce),   $38.59.  as  follows  in  1911  and  1912: 

Prince  Edward  Island.     For  1911  and   1912: 

Schools,   476   and  474;    enrollment,   17,307    and  Homesteads       Preemptions 

17,078;  average  attendance,  10,511  and  10,916;  ^^    ,^  ^                        lOn       1»12         1911     1912 

A^i^T,^.-     R01    oi<i    Kon  Manitoba    2.944      8.188  

teachers,  891   and  590.  Saskatchewan    20.681    18.426       10.796    6.844 

Quebec.       For      1912:      Elementary    schooh.   Alberta    14.960    18.668         7.667    8,101 

5789   (enrollment,  229,234);  model  whools,  683   Brttlsh    Columbia... 824  812         ^..^ 

<  107,775 ) ;    academies,   248    ( 63,027 ) ;    colleges,      T^tal    88.909    85.588       18.852    8.947 

20   (7818);  special  schools,  91    (9061);  normal   • 

schools,   11    (836) ;   schools  annexed  to  normal  Purchased    homesteads    numbered    1614    for 

schools,    11    (1418) ;    universities,    3    (3446) ;  1911    and    1149   for    1912.    Entries   for    South 
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African  voluateer  homesteads,  2064  and  166. 
MiNiKO.  According  to  the  preliminary  offi- 
cial report,  the  total  value  of  the  mineral  pro- 
duction of  Canada  in  1912  was  $133^27,489, 
as  compared  with  $103,220,994  in  1911.  The 
increase  amounts  to  nearly  29  per  cent.  The 
largest  previous  production  was  in  1910,  com- 
pared with  which  that  of  1912  shows  an  in- 
crease of  over  24  per  cent.  The  per  capita  pro- 
duction increased  from  $15.44  in  1910  to  over 
$18  in  1912.  In  the  latter  year  the  only  new 
camp  of  importance  to  contribute  largely  to 
the  output  was  Porcupine,  the  gold  prc^uction 
of  which  was  about  one  and  three-quarter 
million  dollars.  To  a  considerable  degree  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  1912  output  was 
due  to  a  substantial  advance  in  the  price  of 
most  of  the  metala.  The  {following  table 
shows  the  quantities  (in  thousands)  and  the 
values  (in  thousands  of  dollars)  of  minerals 
produced  in  Canada  in  1911  and  1912: 


Copper 

Gold    OS. 


guantltles 
U       1912 
.lb.    66,648    77,776 
.OS.         478         608 

Pig   iron ton.         918      1.016 

Lead    lb.    28,786    86,768 

Nickel    lb.     84.099    44,841 

Silver    ox.    82,669    81.982 

Other    


"Tssn — 

1911        1912 


6,887 

9.781 

12,307 

828 

10.280 

17,856 

411 


12.709 
12.659 
14,661 
1.698 
18.462 
19,426 
988 


Total 


Less  piff  iron 
from  imported 
ores    ton. 

Total  metals 


67.799      76.278 


876         978        11.694      14.100 
~      46,106  "6U78 


Asbestos    and 
asbestic    ...ton.         127        181 

Coal    ton.    11.828    14.700 

Gypsum    ton.         618         676 

Natural   eras. . . . 
Petroleum    ...bbl. 

Salt    ton. 

Cement   bbl. 

Clay  products.. 

Lime    bu. 

Stone    

Other    


291  248 

92  96 

6.698  7.121 

7.684  7.992 


2.948 

26.468 

998 

1.918 

857 

448 

7.646 

8.860 

1.618 

4,829 

2,148 


2.979 

86.849 

1.821 

2,811 

846 

460 

9,088 

9,843 

1.718 

4,676 

8,864 


$13,677,125;  Manitoba,  $1,302,779  and  $1,113,- 
480;  New  Brunswick,  $4,134,144  and  $4,886,- 
157;  Nova  Scotia,  $10,119,243  and  $9,367,- 
550;  Ontario,  $2,026,121  and  $2,205,436; 
Prince  Edward  Island,  $1,153^708  and  $1,196,- 
396;  Quebec,  $1,692,476  and  $1,868,136;  Sas- 
katchewan, $172,903  and  $139,436;  Yukon, 
$118,365  and  $111,825;  total,  $29,965,433  and 
$34,667,872.  The  most  valuable  fish  taken  in 
the  fiscal  years  1911  and  1912:  Salmon,  $7,- 
205,871  and  $10,345,570;  lobsters,  $3,784,099 
and  $4,790,203;  cod,  $5,921,248  and  $4,201,760; 
halibut,  $1,251,829  and  $2,278,824;  herrings,  $2,- 
278,842  and  $1,973,702;  sardines,  $639,227  and 
$1,241,526;  haddock,  $1,218,759  and  $1,316,- 
418;  whitefish,  $983,594  and  $935,450;  trout, 
$825,290  and  $818,501;  smelts,  $797,066  and 
$780,520;  mackerel,  $390,182  and  $663,280; 
pickerel,  $508,513  and  $536,711.  The  value  of 
the  whale  oil  produced  increased  from  $158,203 
in  the  fiscal  year  1911  to  $597,454  in  1912.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1912,  there  were  employed  in 
the  fishing  industry  91,132  persons,  of  whom 
65,926  were  fishermen,  who  manned  1648  vessels 
and  tugs  and  36,761  boats.  The  capital  invested 
was  $20,932,904,  as  compared  with  $19,019,870> 
in  19n. 

Manttfactubes.  The  following  statistics  of 
Canadian  manufactures  are  from  the  census- 
taken  in  June,  1911,  for  the  calendar  year 
1910.  The  table  below  shows  the  chief  gen- 
eral results  as  compared  with  figures  for  1900< 
(a  number  of  establishments,  h  capital,  o  em- 
ployes on  salaries,  d  salaries,  e  employes  on 
wages,  /  wages,  g  raw  and  partly  manufactured 
materials,  K  products) : 


1900 
.no.  14,660 
.  I  446.916,487 
.no.  80,691 
.  I  28,676,146 
.no.       808,482 

i  89,678,204 
266,527.868 
481.053.375 


1910 

19,218 

1,247.688.609 

44,077 

48,779.716 

471,126 

197,228.701 

601.609,018 

1,165,975,639 


Increase 

4,568 

800.667.122 

18,386 

20,108,569 

162,644 

107.655,497 

884,981.160 

684,922.264 


Ine. 

p.c. 

81.17 

179.16 

48.61 

84.91 

62.72 

120.19 

125.68 

142.88 


Total    non- 
metals    . . 

Grand    total. 


67.116      71.960 


103,221    183,127 


Of  the  total  gold  output  in  1912,  a  value  of 
$5,549,296  was  produced  in  the  Yukon  and 
$5,205,485  in  Ontario;  silver,  $17,772,352  in 
Ontario;  pig  iron,  $8,176,089  in  Ontario  and 
$6,374,910  m  Nova  Scotia;  of  the  coal, 
7,791,440  tons  in  Nova  Scotia  and  3,220,899 
tons  in  British  Columbia.  Value  of  the  total 
mineral  output  by  provinces: 


1000  I 

Alberta    6,663 

British    Columbia.  21.299 

Manitoba     1.792 

New    Brunswick..       613 

Ontario    16.409 

Quebec    9,805 

Yukon     4.707 


1911 


1912 


p.  c. 

1000  1 

p.  c. 

6.46 

12.111 

9.10 

20.68 

29.666 

22.20 

1.74 

2.316 

1.74 

0.59 

807 

0.61 

14.93 

18.843 

14.16 

9.01 

11,676 

8.77 

4.56 

6.888 

4.42 

Total    108.221     100.00        188.127    100.00 

FiSHEBnss.  In  the  fiscal  year  1912  the  total 
catch  was  valued  at  $34,667,872,  as  compared 
with  $29,965,433  in  1911  and  $29,629,170  in 
1010.  The  inland  fisheries  in  1911  and  1912 
returned  a  value  of  $3,842,837  and  $3,824,997, 
respectively.  For  these  two  fiscal  years  the 
value  by  provinces  was:  Alberta,  $82,460  and 
$102,325;     British    Columbia,    $9,163,235    and 


Capital  (a)  and  value  of  products  (h)  were 
as  follows  in  1900  and  1910,  respectively,  by 
provinces:  British  Columbia,  (a)  $22,901,892 
and  $123,027,521,  (5)  $19,447,778  and  $65,204,- 
236;  Manitoba,  (a)  $7,539,691  and  $47,941,540, 
(5)  $12,927,439  and  $53,673,609;  New  Bruns- 
wick, (o)  $20,741,170  and  $36,125,012,  (l>). 
$20,972,470  and  $35,422,302;  Nova  Scotia,  (a) 
$34,586,416  and  $70,596,341,  (6)  $23,592,513 
and  $52,706,184;  Ontario,  (a)  $214,972,275  and 
$595,394,608,  (6)  $241,533,486  and  $579,810,- 
225;  Quebec,  (a)  $142,403,407  and  $326,946,925, 
(5)  $158,287,994  and  $350,901,656.  In  the  ter- 
ritory included  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
the  capital  invested  in  manufactures  in  1900 
was  $1,689,870,  and  the  value  of  products  $1,- 
964,987.  In  Alberta  in  1910  the  capital  was 
$29,518,340,  and  the  value  of  products  $18,788,- 
826;  in  Saskatchewan,  $7,019,951  and  $6,332,- 
132.  Total  Canada,  in  1900  and  1910,  respect- 
ively: Capital,  $446,916,487  and  $1,247,583,- 
609;  value  of  products,  $481,053,375  and  $1,165,- 
975,639.  Number  of  establishments  in  Can- 
ada, capital,  and  value  of  products  in  1910,  by- 
groups: 


Estab. 

Food    6.986 

Textiles 1.444 

Iron  and  steel...     824 


Capital 
$  133.044.623 
108,787,407 
123.561.319 


Products 


$  246,669.821.T^ 
135,902,441MC 
113,640,610) 
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Estab. 
Timber,  lumber  & 

re-mfrs 4.999 

Leather  &  mfrs.  899 
Paper  &  printing  778 
Beverages      and 

liquors    200 

Chemicals,  etc...  178 
Clay,    glass,    and 

stone    products.     771 
Metals  and  mfrs., 

exc.    steel 841 

Tobacco  &  mfrs.  178 
Land  vehicles. ...  466 
Water  vehicles...  172 
Miscellaneous  ...  1,011 
Hand    trades 428 


Capital        Products 


269,889,716 
48,788,808 
62,677,612 

48,887,767 
26,926,124 


184,630,876 
62,860.412 
46,468,068 

28,986,782 
27,798,888 


46,869,607         26.781.860 


67,188.640 
21,669,986 
49,897,096 
10.861.766 
286,148.108 
11,120,408 


78,241,796 
26,829,828 
69,712.114 
6,676,417 
104,618.660 
14,829,741 


1908. 
1909 
1910, 
1911. 
1912. 
1918. 


Mdse.  Home 

Consump. 
..861,879.966 
..288.217.516 
..869,815,427 
..461.746.108 
..521.448.809 
..670.089,066 


Total 
Mdse. 
864,237.864 
299,768.166 
386.83^.103 
462.041.830 
638.286,663 
686.604.418 


Coin 
andR 
6.548,661 
9.988.442 
6.017.689 
10.206.210 
26.033.881 
6.427.979. 


Total 
Imports 
870.786.526 
809,766.608 
891.852.692 
472.247.640 
569.320.544 
692.032.392 


For  the  same  years,  exports  of  domestic  mer- 
chandise, of  total  merchandise,  of  coin  and  bul- 
lion, and  total  exports: 


Domestic 
Mdse. 
1908...  246.960.968 
1909...  242,608.584 
1910...  279.247.551 
1911... 274.816,668 
1912...  290.223,867 
1918...  855.764.600 


Total 
Mdse. 
268,868.962 
259.922.366 
298,763,993 
290.000.210 
807,716.151 
877,068.856 


Coin 
and  B. 

16,637.654 
1,589.798 
2.694.536 
7.196.165 
7.601,099 

16,163,702 


Total 
Exports 
280.006,606 
261.612,169 
801.858.629 
297.196.866 
815.817.260 
898.282,067 


In  the  fiscal  year  1010  total  imports  and  total 
exports  showed  an  increase  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year  of  26.60  and  16.24  per  cent, 
respectively;  in  1911,  20.51  and  —1.04;  in  1912, 
18.44  and  6.09;  in  1913,  23.73  and  24.71.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1910,  dutiable  imports  amounted 
to  $241,961,556,  free  imports  $143,873,547,  and 
import  duties  collected  $61,024,239;  in  1911, 
$291,818,801,  $170,222,529,  and  $73,312,362,  re- 
spectively;  in  1912,  $343,370,082,  $189,916,581, 
and  $87,576,037;  in  1913,  $456,086,187,  $230,- 
518,226,  and  $115,063,688. 

Principal  imports  for  consumption  by  classes, 
in  thousands  of  dollars,  in  the  fiscal  years 
1911  and  1912,  respectively:  Metals,  minerals, 
and  ^heir  manufactures,  123,777  and  171,463; 
coal,  coke,  etc..  41,338  and  42,953;  cotton  and 
manufactures,  30,983  and  37,952;  wool  and  man- 
ufactures, 26,677  and  33,650;  wood  and  manu- 
factures, 20,679  and  28,515;  carriages,  automo- 
biles, etc.,  11,754  and  20,802;  sugar,  molasses, 
etc.,  18,152  and  20,591;  oils,  9228  and  17.205; 
chemicals,  dyes,  drugs,  etc.,  12,596  and  16,511; 
fruits,  15,314  and  16,452;  settlers'  effects,  15,- 
145  and  15,934;  hides  and  skins  other  than 
fur,  8904  and  13,486;  provisions,  7368  and  12,- 
027;  breadstuffs,  13,483  and  11,633;  rubber, 
gutta-percha,  and  manufactures,  8103  and  11,- 
058;  leather  and  manufactures,  6387  and  9602; 
silk  and  manufactures,  7431  and  9171;  electric 
apparatus,  5994  and  9105;  paper  and  manufac- 
tures, 6352  and  8347;  furs  and  manufactures, 
6759  and  7983;  tobacco,  5701  and  7283;  tea. 
6707  and  6844;  spirits  and  wines,  5604  and 
6746;  books,  etc.,  5327  and  6511;  hats,  caps, 
etc.,   4452   and  6035;    glass  and  manufactures, 


4100  and  6370.  Included  above  in  metals,  min- 
erals, and  manufactures  are:  Iron  and  steel, 
96,179  and  138,648;  copper,  5193  and  7549;  tin, 
6420  and  7242;  brass,  3539  and  5288. 

The  following  table  shows  by  great  classes 
domestic  export  and  total  exports  in  the  years 
ended  March  31,  1912  and  1913  (s  produce  of 
mine;  h  produce  of  fisheries;  o  produce  of  for- 
est; d  animals  and  their  produce;  e  agricul- 
tural products;  /  manufactures;  g  miscellane- 
ous articles;  h  total  merchandise;  •  coin  and 
bullion;  ;  grand  total): 


Total    19,218    1,247.683.609    1,166,976,639 

CoHMEBCE.  The  following  table  shows,  in  dol- 
lars, imports  of  merchandise  for  home  con- 
sumption, of  total  merchandise,  of  coin  and 
bullion,  and  total  imports,  in  years  ended 
March  31: 


Domestic 

1912 

$41,324,516 

16,704,678 

40.892.674 

48.210.654 

107.148.375 

85.836.284 

111.676 


EJxports""" 

1918 

$57,442,616 

16.386.721 

43.256.060 

44.784.698 

160.146.661 

43.692.708 

97.311 


Total  Exports 


1912 

$41,510,582 

16,816,192 

41,104.887 

49,220.897 

116,464.486 

42,608.986 

1,101.122 


1918 

$67,588,030 

16.442.822 

43.679.628 

46.773.227 

168.966.696 

62,626.082 

2,108.876 


h    290,228,857    866,764,600 
i      


807.716.151    877.068.856 
7,601.099      16.163,702 


j    290.223,857    866.764.600        816.317,260    888.232.067 

The  leading  export  from  Canada  is  grain. 
The  table  below  shows  for  fiscal  years  domestic 
exports  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  all  grain 
in  thousands  of  bushels  (a)  and  thousands  of 
dollars  (&),  and  of  wheat  fiour  in  thousands 
of  barrels  (a)  and  thousands  of  dollars  (b) : 

All  Wheat 

Wheat  Oats  Barley   Grain  Flour 

1908-« 48.666  7.128  ....  68.949  1.968 

b 40,006  8,172  ....  46.568  8.466 

1909-Hi 49.187  6.266  ....  69.206  1.788 

b 48.148  2,176  ....  68.782  7.991 

1910— a 49.741  8.402  2.046  66.866  8.064 

b 62.609  1.667  1.108  66.761  14.860 

1911-^ 46.802  6,482  1,646  63.841  8.049 

b 45.621  2.149  881  49.686  18.855 

1912-^ 64.466  8.881  2.062  76.001  8.739 

b 62.691  8.820  1.884  68.428  16.084 

1918-^ 98.169  10.479  6.466     110.671  4,478 

b 88,609'  6.068  8,862  97.941  19.971 

Other  important  domestic  exports  in  the  fis- 
cal years  1912  and  1913,  in  thousands  of  dollars: 
Planks  and  boards,  19,340  and  20,839;  deals, 
6013  and  5514;  wood  blocks  for  pulp,  5698  and 
6806;  square  timber,  1268  and  1363;  shingles, 
1481  and  1409;  silver,  15,908  and  20,203;  gold, 
7193  and  11,227;  copper,  6646  and  9912;  coal, 
4338  and  6555;  asbestos,  1496  and  2056;  dry 
salted  codfish,  4136  and  4302;  canned  salmon, 
3830  and  3484;  canned  lobsters,  3081  and  3049; 
hides  and  skins  other  than  fur,  5114  and  7276; 
furs,  3842  and  5166;  bacon  and  hams,  7920 
and  5674;  cheese,  20,889  and  20,697  (the  great- 
est export,  of  cheese  was  in  1903,  $24,712,943) ; 
hay,  6374  and  3950;  agricultural  implements, 
5699  and  6153;  wood  pulp,  5094  and  5509; 
fresh  apples,  5104  and  4048. 

For  years  ended  March  31,  the  following  table 
shows  by  principal  countries  total  imports  and 
total  exports,  in  thousands  of  dollars: 

Imports  E^xports 

1912  1918  1912  1918 

United  States... 868. 146  466.828  120,686  167.110 

United    Klncr....  117.192  189.670  151.868  177.982 

France    11.886  15.682  2.124  2.666 

Germany    11,147  14.474  8.816  8.402 

Br.    W.    Indies..     5.546  6,069  4.034  8.961 

British    India....     2,837  4,672  167  227 

Switzerland    8.507  4,412  20  15 

Argrentlna    3.008  4.168  2,976  2.264 

Bel«rlum    3.683  4.096  8.782  4.809 

Du.    E.   Indies...     1.872  8,856  7  12 

British    Guiana..     5.005  3.384  684  630 

Netherlands    ....     2.448  8.220  1,783  2.742 

Mexico    1,010  8,148  496  218 
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Imports  ^  «??'***"%,•     *^®  Dominion  government  up  to  that  date  was 

Jaoan                      2  902  8  189  lls  U40  $154,076,236    (in  addition,  the  aid  granted  by 

N^r    Zealand!!!    ll824  8!o67  1,841  MdS  provincial  governments  amounted  to  $36,945,616 

Cuba    1.771  2.746  2.097  1.527   and  by  municipalities  to  $18,061,324).    Also  the 

SSS?SS"Rip.    i;Sl1  i:87l  "-'U  ^11  ^«°>i";J««  government  has  undertaken  the  con- 

Italy    :.    1,200  1,886  286  606  structi on  of  the  eastern  portion  (1805  miles)  of 

AustraUa 426  489  8.947  8.996  the  new  National  Transcontinental  Railway  from 

Br.  So.  Africa... 142  268  2,418  8,341  Moncton,  N.  B.,  to  Winnipeg,  Man.;  the  expendi- 

TotaL  Inc  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  1^°®  up  ^o  March  31, 1912,  was  $116,- 

other    ..'.....559.821  692.082  816.817  898.282  633,769. 

For  fiscal  yearn,  total  imports  and  total  ex-  .The  western  section  (1765  miles),  from  Win- 

|K>rts,  by  pro^vinces,  in  thousands  of  dollars:  ^^%^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

Imports  Exports  pany.     Several  branches  are  in  operation  and 

i>^w                    i^l«7«     l?n7o  ^*^M     ^^^'fi«  ®*^®'®  ^°^®'"  construction.    Early  in  1913  there 

Br^luilbii!!!  49:846     Hill  20.278     27.087  remained  about  460  miles  to  complete  the  main 

Manitoba    44,224     68,898  8,808       6,269  line    of    the    National    Transcontinental.      The 

New  Brunswick.  11,964      14.446  28.980      84.684  following    figures    relating    to    Canadian    rail- 

Pr.  Edward  Isl..       708         976  588  578  respectively:      Miles   in   operation,   26,400   and 

Quebec^ 164.849    187,801       123.106    147.724  26,727;  gross  earnings,  $188,733,494  and  $219,- 

BiiUflh   prepaid  $150,726,640;    net    earnings,    $57,698,709    and 

postal   parcels.       100  W        $68,677,213.     Capital  liability  in   1912,  $1,588,- 

Canada  ImmJ    moJi      liJim    wlij  2?I'??5/^!5»  *770,459,351    funded  debt  $818,- 

' 478,176).    Mileage  m  operation  by  provinces  in 

Shifpino.    Shipping  entered   and  cleared   at  1912:     Ontario,  8546;  Quebec,  3882;  Saskatche- 

the  ports  has  been  as  follows  in  fiscal  years  wan,    3764;    Manitoba,    3620;    Alberta,    1897; 

(exclusive  of  the  coasting  trade):  British  Columbia,  1856;  New  Brunswick,  1645; 

^  Nova  Scotia,  1367;  Prince  Edward  Island,  269; 

V«^"^on.         Ve«Sr^<m.  Yukon  Territory    102;   total.  26  727 

Sea-golnsr  The   construction   programme    for   the   three 

1902 16,889      7.608,084         U,967      7,128,464  private  lines— the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Grand 

l?S::!!!!::i6;08?    iSlKS         ii'n      JiMS  Jrunk    Pacific,    and    the    Canadian    Northern 

1912 16.642    12,768,191         16,224    11,821,414  Railways — for  the  year  amounted  to  some  2700 

1918 18.087    18,575,198         17,679    12,655,906  miles.  The    Canadian    Pacific    had    under    way 

IMS 28.586      7,696.7S         M^ll?    7,698.175  «t««|ve  double-tracking  and  a  new  and  shorter 

1903          .  80  819      9,107,886         80,575      8,706,482  line  through  the  Selkirk  range  of  mountains  in 

m8.';!;...!22.822      9,712,052          28,486     10,871,708  British    Columbia,    which    involved    a    five-mile 

i— = * • — ' remaining  between  the  mam   line,  which   had 

In  the  fiscal  year  1913,  vessels  entered  with  reached  on  December  20,  a  point  1226  miles 
etrgo:  British,  2504,  of  6.300,433  tons  regis-  ^yond  Winnepeg,  and  the  consDruction  ad- 
ter;  Canadian,  3150,  of  1,536,787  tons;  foreign,  vancing  easterly  from  Prince  Rupert  on  the 
4067,  of  2,441,991  tons;  total,  9721,  of  10,279,211  Pacific,  had  amounted  to  less  than  125  miles. 
toDs; — ^in  ballast:  British,  1431  vessels,  of  At  the  end  of  1913  the  tail  head  was  approach- 
1,433,461  tons  register;  Canadian,  2520,  of  543,-  ing  Prince  George.  Trains  were  operating  360 
509;  foreign,  4416,  of  1,319,982;  total,  8366,  of  miles  east  of  Prince  Rupert.  Operating  equip- 
8^96,982  tons;  total  with  cargo  and  in  ballast,  ment  was  being  collected  and  it  was  expected 
18.087  vessels,  of  18,675,193  tons  register.  that  May  1,  1914,  would  witness  the  driving 

ComnrwiOATiows.  The  total  length  of  sin-  of  the  last  spike.  Of  new  branches,  mostly 
ffletraek  railway  in  operation  in  Canada  on  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan,  100  miles  had 
June  30  1912,  was  26,727  miles.  The  total  been  opened.  The  Canadian  Northern  Railway, 
ffiileace  increased  from  7194  in  1880  to  13,151  which  depended  on  the  completion  of  the  Mount 
in  1890,  17.657  in  1900,  20,487  in  1905,  24,731  Royal  Tunnel,  which  was  holed  through  during 
in  1910,  25,400  in  1911,  and  26,727  in  1912.  the  year  (see  Ttjnwkls),  to  reach  Montreal, 
In  June  of  the  latter  year  there  were  in  addi-  was  making  progress.  In  the  west  end  the  rail 
tion  1622  miles  in  actual  operation,  but  offi-  head  had  advanced  beyond  Anderson  Creek, 
cially  regarded  as  still  under  construction.  British  Columbia,  while  Sudbury  and  Port  Ar- 
Canadian  railways  have  been  built  largely  un-  thur  line  was  nearing  completion  at  the  end  of 
d€r  different  forms  of  government  aid,  as  land  the  year.  The  Alberta  Central  was  building  a 
CTanta,  cash  subsidies,  loans,  the  issue  of  de-  line  from  Red  Deer  to  Rocky  Mountain  House, 
bentures.  and  the  guarantee  of  bonds  or  inte?-  The  National  Transcontinental  Railway  from 
est  Aid  has  been  granted  both  by  the  Dominion  Moncton  to  Winnipeg,  which,  with  the  Grand 
and  provincial  governments  and  by  municipal-  Trunk  Pacific,  will  give  a  complete  Trans- 
itiea  The  total  area  of  lands  granted  as  sub-  continental  route  from  the  terminal  on  the 
Bidi€8  to  steam  railway  companies  by  the  Do-  Atlantic  to  Prince  Rupert  on  the  Pacific,  had, 
minion  and  provincial  governments  up  to  June  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  a  few  short  gaps 
30  1912  was  66  052,056  acres.  The  Dominion  remaining.  One  oi  these  was  the  crossing  of 
government  owns  and  operates  the  Prince  Ed-  the  St.  Lawrence  River  by  the  reconstruction 
ward  Island  Railway  and  the  Intercolonial  Rail-  of  the  Quebec  Bridge,  which,  as  discussed  eJse- 
way  which  extends  from  ocean  ports  in  Nova  where  (see  Bridges),  was  in  progress. 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  to  Montreal.  The  Railway  development  in  British  Columbia  was 
capital  of  these  two  lines  on  June  30,  1912,  was  also  progressing  during  the  year  and  in  Nova 
1103  434  184,  and  the  aid  paid  to  other  lines  by  Scotia   a  contract  was   awarded   for   the   con- 
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Btruction  of  the  Halifax  Terminal  Railway,  a 
costly  development,  as  it  involved,  in  addition, 
piers  to  accommodate  thirty  ocean  steamers. 

The  total  mileage  of  electric  railways  com- 
puted as  single  track  was  1725  on  June  30,  1012. 

The  telegraph  systems  include  lines  owned 
and  operated  by  the  government  and  by  char- 
tered companies  (including  railway  companies). 
The  government  service  on  March  31,  1912,  had 
8639  miles  of  line,  with  624  offices.  The  char- 
tered companies,  June  30,  1912,  had  34,841 
miles  of  line,  with  182,541  miles  of  wire,  and 
3122  offices.  Post  offices  in  1911,  13,324;  in 
1912,   13,859. 

Finance.  The  Canadian  system  of  public 
finance  includes  a  consolidated  fund  to  which 
are  credited  the  revenues  and  out  of  which  are 
paid  the  expenditures  properly  relating  to  the 
fiscal  year.  There  are  in  addition  miscellane- 
ous accounts  dealing  with  loans,  debt  redemp- 
tion, railway  administration,  capital  expendi- 
ture on  public  works,  and  various  other  sub- 
jects. For  fiscal  years  ended  March  31  (except 
1902,  which  ended  June  30),  the  expenditure 
and  the  revenue  of  the  Dominion  government 
are  shown  in  the  table  below,  in  dollars.  The 
several  items  are  indicated  aa  follows:  a  ex- 
penditure chargeable  to  consolidated  fund;  b 
expenditure  chargeable  to  capital;  e  railway 
subsidies;  d  other  charges;  e  total  disburse- 
ments; /  revenue  on  account  of  consolidated 
fund;  g  other  revenues;  h  total  revenue;  i  dif- 
ference between  receipts  and  expenditures;  ; 
sinking  funds;  k  net  difference  between  receipts 
and  expenditures,  that  is,  net  excess  of  expendi- 
ture (except  in  1912,  when  there  was  a  net 
excess  of  receipts). 


1902 


Twr 


T5ir 


T5ir 


160.759,892    $70,041,462    |S7.774,198    |98,161,441 
10.078.688      80,429.907      80.862,964      80,989,676 


2,098.989 
1,088,881 


2,087,629 
8.469,692 


1,284.892 
2,949,197 


859.400 
7,181.666 


68.970,800    112.678.680    122,861,260    187,142,082 


68.050.790 
1.648 

68,062.833      96,056,417    117,884,828    136.108^17 


96,054,606    117.780,410    186.108,217 
911  108,918        


6,918.467 
2.569,881 


16,628.268 
2,284,268 


4,976,922 
1.208.416 


1,088.866 
1,156.466 


•8,849,086    »14,289,000      »8.778.506         tl22.669 


tNet 


of 


•Net  excess  of  expenditure, 
recel^fi. 

Receipts  and  expenditures  on  consolidated 
fund  account  have  been  as  follows  for  fiscal 
years  (figures  for  1913  subject  to  revision) : 


Receipts 
1912 

1911 

1918 

Customs    

.172.965.894 

185.051.872 

$123,554,918 

Sxcise    

.  16.869,887 

19.261.662 

21.447,445 

Post    office.... 

.     9,146.952 

10.492,394 

12.051.729 

Railways    

.  10.818.884 

11.034.166 

12,442.208 

Miscellaneous. 

.     7.979,891 

10.268,123 

9,193,613 

Total    

.117,780,410 

186,108.217 

168,689,908 

.112.910.698 

fixpendlture 
112.706,853 

$13,089,495 

Sinking    funds 

.     1,203,416 

1.156,456 

1.384.285 

Prov.    subsidies    9,092,472 

10.281.045 

13.211.800 

Civil    govt 

.     4.463,095 

4,774.678 

5.109.459 

Public    works. 

.     8,621,431 

10,344.487 

13.468,505 

Defense   

.     6.868.651 

7.580,600 

9,114.533 

Rev.     collection  24,951,636 

28.256.780 

33.006.201 

Other    

.  19,662.798 

23.060.541 

23.675.259 

Total    

.  87.774,198 

98,161.441 

112.059.537 

Surplus    .... 

.  80,006.211 

87.946,777 

56,630,866 

The  expenditure  chargeable  to  capital  account 
in  the  fiscal  year  1913  is  reported  at  $32,396,- 
816,  and  railway  subsidies  $4,935,507.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  relate  to  March  31,  1912  and 
1913:  Total  liabilities  of  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment, $508,338,592  and  $483,232,560;  total 
assets,  $168,419,131  and  $168,930,934;  net  debt, 
$339,919,461  and  $314,301,626.  The  net  debt 
increased  from  $237,533,212  in  1890  to  $265,- 
493,807  in  1900,  $336,268,546  in  1910,  and  $340,- 
042,052  in  1911. 

Navt.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Naval 
Service  Department  in  1910,  it  was  proposed  to 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  four  vessels 
of  the  improved  Bristol  class  and  six  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers  of  the  improved  River  class. 
Tenders  for  construction  were  received  in  May, 
1911,  but  were  not  acted  upon  up  to  the  change 
of  government  after  the  general  election  of 
September  21,  1911.  Sub^quently  these  ar- 
rangements were  abandoned,  and  on  December 
5,  1912,  the  prime  minister,  Mr.  R.  L.  Borden, 
introduced  in  the  Parliament  a  bill  appropri- 
ating a  sum  not  exceeding  $35,000,000  for  the 
immediate  construction  and  equipment  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  three  battleships  or  armored 
cruisers  of  the  most  modern  and  powerful  t3rpe. 
The  bill,  debated  in  April  and  May, 
1913,  failed  of  enactment.  The  only  existing 
ships  of  fighting  value  are  the  first-class  cruiser 
Tfiohe  (11,000  tons)  and  the  second-class 
cruiser  Rainbow  (3000  tons).  There  are  24 
small  Teasels,  eight  of  which  fulfill  fishing  pro- 
tection duties,  three  are  used  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  two  are  ice-breakers,  four  are  detailed 
for  lighthouse  duty,  and  the  remainder  are  .used 
in  the  revenue  and  surveying  services. 

Abict.  Every  citizen  of  Canada  between  the 
a^es  of  18  and  60  is  liable  to  military  service 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Canadian  militia  act 
of  1904,  but  up  to  1913  there  was  no  necessity 
for  compulsion,  and  the  system  of  cadet  and  vol- 
unteer trainiBf^  flourished  so  that  compulsory 
service  was  quite  unnecessary.  The  permanent 
force  was  the  chief  means  of  instruction.  Prog- 
ress was  being  made  with  the  general  scheme  of 
reorganization  determined  on  in  the  preceding 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  1913,  the  es- 
tablished strength  of  the  Canadian  active  militia 
for  1913  was  reported  as  follows:  Officers,  5609; 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  68,815 ;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  74,424,  with  17,703  horses.  On 
December  31,  1913,  the  strength  of  the  permanent 
corps  was:  Officers,  238;  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers and  men,  2783;  making  a  total  of  3021. 

GovEBNMENT.  The  executive  authority  is  ex- 
ercised in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Great^Britain 
and  Ireland  by  an  appointed  governor-general 
acting  through  a  privy  council,  or  responsible 
ministry.  The  Parliament  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ate (87  members  nominated  for  life  by  the 
governor-general)  and  the  House  of  Commons. 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  elected 
by  popular  vote  and  hold  office  for  five  years 
unless  the  Parliament  is  sooner  dissolved.  The 
members  of  the  Commons  number  221,  which 
will  be  increased  to  231  under  the  reappor- 
tionment necessitated  by  the  1911  census. 
Representation  by  provinces:  Alberta,  4  sen- 
ators and  12  commoners;  British  Columbia,  3 
and  11;  Manitoba,  4  and  15;  New  Brunswick, 
10  and  11;  Nova  Scotia,  10  and  16;  Ontario,  24 
and  82;  Prince  Edward  Island,  4  and  3;  Que- 
bec, 24  and  65;  Haskatchewan,  4  and  15;  Yukon 
(ter.)   one  commoner;  total,  87  and  231.     The 
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goTernor-general  in  1013  was  Prince  Artliur,  policies  and  five  separate  navies."  He  seemed 
Duke  of  Connaught  and  Strathearn  (brother  to  believe  tlie  empire  in  grave  danger  and  the 
of  £dward  VII.  )f  ^^o  assumed  office  October  necessity  for  defense  most  pressing.  The  Do* 
13,  1911.  The  Liberal  ministry  of  Sir  Wilfrid  minion  of  Canada,  after  enjoying  without  ex- 
Lanrier  was  succeeded  October  10,  1911,  by  a  pense  the  protection  of  the  British  navy  for 
Conservative  ministry  under  the  premiership  many  years,  was  morally  bound  to  assist  in 
of  Robert  Laird  Borden.  It  was  composed  in  the  defense  of  the  empire.  Defense  could  be 
1913  as  follows:  Prime  minister,  R.  L.  Bor-  best  promoted  by  means  of  the  well-established 
den;  minister  of  trade  and  commerce,  George  and  efficient  British  navy,  rather  than  by  the 
Eulas  Foster;  interior,  Dr.  William  James  inefficient  and  inharmonious  efforts  of  the  Do- 
Roche  (from  October  29,  1912) ;  public  works,  minion.  As  far  as  foreign  policy  was  con- 
Robert  Rogers  (from  October  29,  1912) ;  rail-  oemed,  the  colonies  must  be  at  one  with  the 
ways  and  canals,  Francis  Cochrane;  finance,  mother-country;  harmony  and  unanimity  would 
William  Thomas  White;  postmaster-general,'  be  secured,  for  the  present,  at  least,  by  the 
Louis  Philippe  Pelletier;  minister  of  marine  assistance  of  a  Canadian  minister  at  the  de- 
and  fisheries  and  of  the  naval  service,  John  liberations  of  the  imperial  committee  of  de- 
Douglas  Hazen;  justice,  Charles  Joseph  fense.  As  a  concession  to  the  shipping  in- 
Doherty^  militia  and  defense,  Col.  Samuel  terests,  smaller  vessels  were  to  be  built  in 
Hughes;  secretary  of  state,  Louis  Coderre  Canada,  but  Canadian  shipyards  were  at  pres- 
(from  October  29,  1912),  also  minister  of  mines  ent  unflted  for  the  construction  of  super-dread- 
(from  February  10,  1913) ;  minister  of  labor,  noughts.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
Thomas  Wilson  Crothers;  internal  revenue,  rier  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  Liberal  oppo- 
Wilfrid  Bruno  Nantel;  customs,  John  Dowsley  sition.  He  denied  that  the  integrity  of  the 
Reid;  agriculture,  Martin  Burrell;  ministers  empire  depended  on  naval  unity,  "The  Crown 
without  portfolio.  George  Halsev  Perley,  Al-  is  a  purely  sentimental  bona,  but  that  bond, 
bert  Edward  Kemp,  and  James  Alexander  Long-  though  purely  sentimental,  has  proven  itself 
heed;  solicitor-general  (not  in  the  cabinet),  stronger  than  armies  and  navies."  Kaval  con- 
Arthur  Meighen  (from  June  26,  1913).  Leader  tribution— even  the  temporary  condition  advo- 
of  the  opposition  in  the  Commons,  Sir  Wilfrid  cated  by  Mr.  Borden — ^was  denounced  as 
Lanrier.  "tribute"   by    tjie    LiberaUi;    subserviency    in 

Each  of  the  provinces  has  an  elected  legis-  naval  matters  would  destroy  Canadian  auton- 
latore  and  an  executive  (lieutenant-governor)  omy,  would  drag  the  Dominion  into  every 
appointed  by  the  governor-general  acting  through  purely  European  war  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
a  responsible  ministry.  See  also  aiiicles  on  and  reestablish  the  domination  of  the  Dominion 
the  provinces  separately.  by  "Downing  Street."    "If  we  pass  this  bill," 

Sir  Wilfrid  warned  the  Parliament,  "we  will 
HxBTOSr  certainly  interrupt  and  perhaps  put  an  end  to 

the    spirit   of    self-confidence    and    self-reliance 

Naval  Pbofosals.    The  naval  proposals   sub-  which   has  made   Canada  what  it  is  to-day." 

mitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  late  in  1912  The  Liberals  did  not  wish  Canada  to  shirk  her 

by  Mr.  Borden  called  for  the  construction  of  obvious  duty:  they  were  willing  to  spend  even 

three  super-dreadnoughts   in   British   shipyards  more   than   was   proposed   and   to  construct   2 


it  a  cost  of  $35,000,000,  to  be  paid  by  the  Do-  dreadnoughts,  6  light  cruisers,  12  destroyers, 
minion.  The  ships  would  be  placed  under  the  and  6  submarines,  to  be  divided  between  an  At- 
oontrol  of  the  British  Admiralty,  but  might  lantic  and  a  Pacific  unit,  but  to  be  constructed 
be  recalled  if  Canada  should  wish  to  form  a  in  Canada,  manned  by  Canadians,  maintained 
separate  naval  unit.  The  "loan"  of  three  by  the  Dominion  treasury,  and  directed  by  the 
dreadnoughts  was  contemplated  by  the  ministry  Dominion  government.  "If  the  young  nations 
u  a  matter  of  expediency  rather  than  of  per-  of  the  empire  take  hold  of  the  equipment  and 
mtnent  policy.  Mr.  Borden  explicitly  stated,  manning  of  ships  to  look  after  the  distant  seas, 
"It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  not  concentration  can  easily  take  place  in  the  wa- 
mdertaking  or  begini.ing  a  system  of  regular  ters  of  Europe,  and  the  British  Admiralty  knows 
and  periodical  contributions.  I  agree  with  the  what  zones  she  has  to  defend.  This  is  the  Aus- 
resolution  of  this  house  in  1909  that  the  pay-  tralian  policy,  this  would  be  the  Canadian 
ment  of  such  contributions  would  not  be  the  policy,"  and  in  the  opinion  ot  the  Liberal 
most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  of  leader,  "  this  ought  to  be  the  Canadian  policjr." 
defense.  But  upon  the  information  which  I  The  Contest  in  j^'arliament.  A  majority 
bave  disclosed  to  the  house,  the  situation  is,  in  the  lower  house  were  in  favor  of  Mr.  Bor- 
is my  opinion,  sufficiently  grave  to  demand  den's  bill,  yet  for  weeks  the  measure  was  held 
immediate  action."  The  minister  of  finance,  up  by  the  minority.  The  Illiberal  leaders 
Mr.  White,  even  went  further  to  say,  "I  am  adopted  obstructionist  tactics  in  the  commit- 
entirely  against  a  policy  of  regular  and  peri-  tee  of  the  whole,  they  delivered  endless  and  un- 
odieal  contributions  and  no  one  has  ever  pro-  necessary  speeches,  and  under  the  rules  of  the 
posed  or  advocated  such  a  policy."  Mr.  Borden  house  there  were  no  means  of  closing  the  dis- 
nunmed  up  his  contention,  "  I  say  in  the  first  cussion.  There  were  at  least  three  ways  of 
place  that  it  is  not  a  policy  of  contributions  dealing  with  the  deadlock:  The  question  of 
at  all.  I  say  in  the  second  place  that  it  is  naval  policy  might  be  decided  by  a  popular 
not  a  permanent  policy."  In  spite  of  the  min-  referendum;  or  the  bill  might  be  made  an  issue 
isterial  attempt  to  represent  the  bill  as  a  mat-  in  a  general  election;  or  the  Conservative  ma- 
ter of  the  moment,  it  was  regarded  by  the  jority  might  use  the  closure  to  force  the  bill 
Liberals  as  a  matter  of  moment,  and  the  whole  through.  The  last  was  chosen.  The  Liberals 
imperial  and  naval  policy  was  brought  into  hoped  to  obstruct  the  closure  resolution  intro- 
diseussion.  On  the  one  hand,  Mr.  Borden  in-  duced  by  Mr.  Borden  on  April  9,  but  when 
slated  on  the  imperial  idea,  "If  we  are  to  re-  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  got  up  to  offer  an  amend-  flp 
main  an  empire  we  cannot  have  five  foreign   ment   to   the   government's   closure   resolution,  > 
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Mr.  Hazen,  minister  of  marine,  was  given  the  redistribution  and  equal  representation.  If 
floor  on  a  Confiervative  motion,  tlie  ''previous  this  should  be  given  effect,  nine  new  seats 
question"  was  moved  by  him  and  carried;  ob-  would  probably  be  assigned  to  the  West  If 
struction  was  thus  ruled  out,  and  the  closure  these  new  seats  were  filled  by  Conservativea, 
was  adopted.  The  closure  resolution-— or  in  addition  to  the  six  just  mentioned,  the  Con- 
amendment  to  the  house  rules — ^provided  that  servative  minority  would  be  increased  to  47  out 
after  a  measure  hat»  been  amply  discussed,  a  of  a  total  102;  and  as  soon  as  3  Liberals  died, 
minister  may,  on  giving  24  hours'  notice,  in-  the  Conservatives  would  have  a  majority.  Or, 
troduce  a  motion  to  close  the  debate.  If  the  should  the  government  not  wish  to  await  that 
motion  is  adopted,  members  are  limited  to  one  event,  there  was  always  the  possibility  of  es- 
speech  of  20  minutes,  and  if  at  2  o'clock  in  the  tablishing  an  elective  Senate. 
morning  succeeding  the  debate  is  not  concluded.  The  Banking  Bill.  The  r^^ular  decennial 
the  question  shall  then  'be  put.  Under  the  revision  of  the  banking  act  and  renewal  of 
new  rules,  it  was  possible  for  the  majority  to  bank  charters,  which  should  have  taken  place 
carry  the  naval  bill  against  the  will  of  the  in  1010  had  not  the  Parliament  been  then 
opposition,  and  on  May  16  the  House  passed  overcrowded  with  work,  was  taken  up  by  Mr. 
the  third  reading  of  the  naval  aid  bill  by  a  White,  the  minister  of  finance.  Frequent  de- 
majority  of  38.  mrftads  for  closer  governmental  control  of  the 
The  naval  aid  bill  was  then  referred  to  the  banking  system  have  been  frequent  in  Canada, 
Senate.  Just  what  attitude  the  Senate  would  and  the  critics  of  the  present  system  are  able 
take  was  uncertain.  The  Liberals,  it  will  be  to  point  to  the  failure  of  the  Ontario  Bank 
remembered,  possessed  a  majority  of  27  in  the  and  of  the  Sovereign  Bank,  and  the  misman- 
Senate.  This  Liberal  majority,  however,  agement  of  the  Farmers'  -Bank.  No  radical 
could  not  be  expected  to  condemn  the  bill  as  change  in  the  system  was  incorporated  in  Iktr. 
resolutely  as  had  the  opposition  in  the  Com-  White's  banking  hill,  however.  The  regular 
mons;  for  should  the  Senate  absolutely  reject  tions  against  malpractices  were  to  be  made 
a  measure  passed  by  a  strong  government  ma-  more  stringent,  the  precautions  against 
jority  in  the  lower  house,  the  Commons,  it  fraudulent  organization  were  to  be  increased^ 
was  feared  would  ask  the  imperial  Parlia-  more  detailed  returns  and  a  compulsory  annual 
ment  for  such  amendments  to  the  British  shareholders'  audit  were  to  be  required.  As  a 
North  American  act  as  would  permit  a  reor-  slight  step  towards  the  solution  of  the  rural 
ganization  of  the  Senate.  The  Liberal  major-  cr^it  problem,  banks  were  authorized  to  grant 
ity  in  the  Senate  was  therefore  afraid  of  being  loans  on  farm  stock  and  stored  grain  as  legal 
reorganized  out  of  existence,  yet  unwilling  to  security.  The  banks  were  also  empowered  to 
desert  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  Sir  George  Koas,  issue  notes,  dollar  for  dollar,  on  a  deposit  of 
the  Liberal  leader  of  the  Senate,  seemed  in-  gold  or  of  Dominion  notes  in  a  central  gold 
clined  to  compromise,  but  could  not  abandon  reserve  under  the  Buperrision  of  a  board  of 
the   Liberal   position;    he   rejected   the   "emer-  trustees. 

gency"  excuse,  and  suggested  the  appropria-  Thb  Schools  QunnoN.  During  a  tour 
tion  of  just  enough  to  carry  on  the  construe-  through  Canada  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  British 
tion  from  year  to  year.  The  government  was  postmaster-general,  oomxnented  on  what  seemed 
unyielding,  however,  and  on  May  30  the  Lib-  to  him  the  inadequacy  of  the  school  system  in 
eral  majority  by  a  vote  of  61  to  27  adopted  Manitoba.  Mr.  Samuel's  remarks  were  re- 
Sir  George  Ross's  amendment  that  '"This  sented  in  Canada  and  stirred  up  a  considerable 
House  is  not  justified  in  giving  the  consent  to  controversy.  Sir  Redmond  Roblin  caused 
this  bill  until  it  is  submitted  to  the  judgment  quite  a  sensation  by  declaring  that  the  re- 
of  the  country.f  It  was  exactly  the  same  marks  of  Mr.  Samuel  were  not  only  based  on 
answer  as  had  been  given  by  the  Conservative  misinformatfon,  but  were  grossly  impolitic  and 
Senate   to   the   Laurier    naval   proposals    some  entirely    unwarranted.    The    dispute    was    uti- 

Tears  past.  Six  days  later  the  federal  Par-  lized  by  the  Liberals  of  Manitoba  for  another 
lament  was  prorogued,  but  before  prorogation  attack  on  the  separate  (Catholic)  schools.  It 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  again  attacked  the  gov-  had  seemed  as  if  a  compromise  nright  be  ef- 
ernment  and  desired  to  know  what  answer  fected  on  the  question  of  schools  in  Manitoba 
would  be  made  to  the  action  of  the  Senate.  — it  was  proposed  to  lease  private  Catholic 
Mr.  Borden  replied  that,  "Technically,  this  schools  to  the  board  of  education  with  the 
measure  (the  naval  aid  bill)  has  been  rejected  proviso  that  although  the  schools  should  be 
by  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  aJthough,  in  under  public  supervision,  no  change  should  be 
reality,  it  has  been  defeated  by  a  few  partisans  made  in  their  religious  status.  The  anti- 
in  the  Senate  who  do  not  represent  in  any  clerical  authorities,  however,  would  listen  to 
sense  whatever  the  true  desire  and  wish  of  the  no  proposal  that  allowed  the  continuance  of 
Canadian  people."  The  British  government,  he  Catholic  schools  and  instruction  by  members 
went  on  to  say,  would  probably  construct  the  of  the  clergy. 

three  ships  at  its  own  expense,  and  if  he  re-  In  Ontario  a  considerable  but  uncertain  eon- 
mained  in  power  he  would  later  obtain  author-  cession  was  made  to  the  French.  The  regula- 
ization  from  Parliament  to  pay  for  the  ships,  tions  of  a  year  ago  had  provided  that  the 
The  optimism,  of  the  premier  was  based  on  his  French  language  could  not  be  used  as  medium 
expectation  of  controlling  both  houses  by  1915.  of  instruction  for  pupils  above  the  first  grade; 
Under  the  constitutional  provision  that,  in  according  to  the  new  circular  iss^ed  by  the 
event  of  a  deadlock  between  the  two  houses,  department  of  public  instruction,  teachers  may 
the  ministry  may  ask  the  imperial  government  use  French  with  more  advanced  pupils  who 
for  leave  to  appoint  six  senators,  Mr.  Borden  cannot  understand  English.  Moreover,  the 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  appoint  six  Ck>n-  French  language  and  literature  may  be  studied 
servative  senators  in  addition  to  those  he  may  more  than  one  hour  a  day.  Both  of  these 
appoint  on  the  death  of  present  senators,  privile^^es,  however,  depend  in  individual  o 
Moreover,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  upon  the  consent  of  the  inspector-general. 
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The  Tabifv  Debatk.  The  lowering  of  the  from  India,  see  India,  For  a  diacuasion  of 
United  States  tariff  revived  the  question  of  the  Vancouver  coal  strike,  see  British  Colum- 
reciprocity.    The    Liberal    press    demanded   the  jua. 

ahandonment  of  duties  on  food  and  the  estab-  CANADIAN  C0N8EBVATI0N  COM 
lishment  of  a  wide  reciprocity  in  natural  prod-  MISSION.  See  Agbicultube. 
nets  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  CANADIAN  NOB.THllS.-Kr  -rattwav 
The  true  commercial  interests  of  Canada,  it  RjlrATTrZ^  NOBTHEBN  RAILWAY. 
was  asserted,  lay  in  the  New  World,  not  in  the  V*rwA-nTA-iT  -n^r.-r^-rr.  «*^«,.« 
British  Empire.  During  the  year  1912-13  trade  ^  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY.  See 
with    the     United    States    had     increased    by   ^^S^'.-r     m^Tx«     t. 

$140,000,000,  as  compared  with  a  $40,000,000  CANAL  TOLLS,  Panama.  See  Paktaka 
increase    in    trade   with    the    United   Kingdom.   ^^^^^ 

The  most  powerful  consideration  was  the  in-  .  CANALS.  In  comparison  with  the  comple- 
creased  cost  of  living.  Taking  advantage  of  ^'^"  ^^  ^^^  Panama  Canal  there  is  danger 
the  new  tariff  arrangements,  Canadian  farmers  ^^  unduly  belittling  other  important  and 
iDd  cattle-raisers  in  the  West  were  selling  a  «ognate  undertakings  under  way  or  under  dis- 
large  proportion  of  their  grain  and  beef  to  <5Ussion  at  home  and  abroad.  A  system  of 
American  buyers,  thereby  lesseninff  the  supply  coastal  waterways  along  the  Atlantic  was 
tnd  increasing  the  price  of  food  in  eastern  fomewhat  advanced  by  government  approval 
Canada.  The  only  remedy,  said  the  Liberals,  ^"  ***®  United  States,  while  the  New  York 
was  in  the  reduction  of  the  Canadian  tariff.  ^^^  h&Tge  canal,  notwithstanding  its  polit- 
The  tariff  campaign  was  pushed  with  vigor  by  *c*^  bearings  and  associations  (see  New  Yobk 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  the  fall.  In  a  speech  «nder  History),  was  nearly  completed  (as  was 
at  Hamilton  on  November  26  he  pointed  out  *™  *^«  C*Pe  Cod  Canal).  A  project  for  a 
that  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  British  "«^  Welland  canal  was  put  fortih  and  the 
board  of  trade,  the  cost  of  living  had  increased  canalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  was 
7  per  cent,  in  Great  Britain  in  the  last  decade  being  undertaken.  These  and  other  projects 
and  in  Canada  51  per  cent.;  and  although  ^»^l  ^  Outlined  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
Canada  produced  yearly  ten  times  more  wheat  ^^^  system  of  intra-coastal  canals  proposed 
than  she  consumed,  the  price  of  flour  in  Can-  '^^  ^^^  Atlantic  seaboard  was  discussed  during 
ada  was  higher  than  in  Great  Britain.  The  the  year  by  Brigadier-general  Bixby,  chief  of 
tariff  was  to  blame.  Again,  Jn  a  speech  in  engineers,  United  States  army,  in  a  recommen- 
Montreal  on  December  9,  Sir  Wilfrid  lamented  Nation  made  to  Congress.  This  scheme  involved 
the  prevalence  of  unemployment.  "For  the  the  oonstniction  of  inier-eonnecting  canals  so 
fiiBt  time  since  1896  there  is  such  a  thing  as  t^»t  Cape  Cod  Bay,  Long  Island  Sound,  New 
unemployment  in  this  country.  The  mayor  of  York  Bav,  Delaware  River  and  the  long 
Winnipeg  said  yesterday,  according  to  press  reaches  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  Albermarle  Sound, 
reports,  that  there  were  3000  unemployed  in  ^^^  Pamlico  Sound,  which  afford  several  hun- 
the  city  of  Winnipeg.  He  also  said  that  three  ^^'e^  miles  of  deep  and  protected  waterway, 
years  ago  he  would  have  blessed  Heaven  that  could  be  connected  by  a  canal  system  giving  a 
there  was  not  a  single  unemployed  person  in  continuous  and  protected  interior  route  w<hich 
the  city.  To-day,  as  we  know,  in  Montreal,  in  not  only  would  have  distinct  commercial  ad- 
Toronto,  in  all  the  large  cities  of  Canada,  men  vantages,  but  possess  a  certain  strategic  im- 
are  seeking  employment  and  not  finding  if  portance  in  that  it  was  safe  from  attack  by  the 
Here   again   the   tariff   was   to   blame.    Red-   "^ipB  of  a  hostile  navy. 

procity  would  not  only  provide  the  idle  with  In  1912  Congress  appropriated  $800,000  for 
cheap  food,  it  would  give  them  employment  by  a  beginning  in  the  construction  of  the  part  of 
stimulating  Canadian  industries.  On  these  the  intra-coastal  waterway  system,  between  Nor- 
lines  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  old  finance  'oik  and  Beaufort,  of  which  $500,000  was  to  be 
minister,  Mr.  Fielding,  proposed  to  attack  the  expended  for  the  purchase  of  the  Albermarle 
Borden  government  m  Parliament  when  the  And  Chesapeake  Canal,  and  the  remainder  was 
new  session  should  open  in  1914.  to  go  towards  active  construction.    The  chief 

MisciXLANBOUS.  In  December  the  leaders  of  engineers  recommended  that  Congress  ap- 
of  organized  labor  in  Canada  inaugurated  a  propriate  $30,000,000  for  the  construction  of 
movement  to  secure  representation  m  Parlia-  a  12-foot  canal  between  New  York  and  Nor- 
ment  Labor  candidates  will  contest  the  next  folk,  and  that  the  12-foot  canal  from  Norfolk 
general  election  in  some  of  the  large  cities,  to  Beaufort,  already  authorized  by  Congress 
and  if  elected  will  pursue  a  policy  akin  to  that  and  under  construction,  be  prosecuted  vigor- 
of  the  British   labor  party.    During  his  visit  ously. 

to  Canada,  the  British  lord  chancellor,  Viscount  New  York  State  Babgb  Caital.  By  the  end 
Haldane,  delivered  an  important  address  before  of  1913  the  barge  canal  system  was  reaching 
the  Association  of  the  American  Bar  at  a^  point  where  its  completion  might  be  pre- 
Montreal.  On  New  Year's  day,  1913,  was  eel-  dieted  within  two  years  and  such  problems  as 
ebrated  the  completion  of  the  Transcontinental  the  type  of  barges  and  methods  of  transporta- 
Kailway,  by  which  wheat  may  be  shipped  di-  tion  as  well  as  the  development  of  terminal 
rect  from  Saskatchewan  to  Port  Colbome.  facilities  and  various  questions  dealing  with 
Among  the  many  minor  projects  for  promoting  modes  of  transportation  and  economy  were  be- 
imperial  solidarity  may  be  mentioned  the  con-   ing  discussed  seriously. 

elusion  of  a  customs-reciprocity  agreement  The  State  engineer  and  surveyor  of  the  State 
with  the  British  West  Indies,  the  invi&tion  to  of  New  York,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1913, 
Australia  to  adopt  a  similar  arrangement,  and  stated  that  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended 
onmerous  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  ca-  September  30,  the  amount  of  work  placed  under 
bte,  postal,  and  commercial  facilities  between  contract  as  authorized  by  chapter  147,  laws  of 
the  British  Isles,  the  British  West  Indies,  and  1903,  providing  for  the  improvement  of  the  Erie, 
Canada.    For    the    treatment    of    immigrants  Oswego,  and  Champlain  canals,  was  $78,076,969, 
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of  which  there  had  been  performed  work  to  the  be  occupied  with  a  crib  cofferdam  and  then 
amount  of  $00,983,052,  and  that,  at  the  same  pumping  preliminary  to  ezcayating  the  en- 
time,  there  was,  under  contract,  work,  author-  closed  space.  No  concrete  floor  was  required  as 
ized  by  chapter  301,  laws  of  1909,  providing  for  the  dam  was  in  solid  rock,  but  the  side  wails 
the  improvement  of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  were  made  of  monolithic  masses  of  concrete 
Canal,  amounting  to  $3,780,328,  of  which  there  608  feet  in  length  with  a  base  width  of  33  feet 
had  been  completed  work  to  the  amount  of  and  a  height  of  nearly  60  feet  above  the  founda- 
$1,815,310;  in  other  words,  the  improvement  of  tion.  There  is  a  dry  bottom  with  a  chamber 
the  New  York  Canal  to  barge  canal  dimensions  430  feet  long  and  140  feet  wide  on  the  floor, 
had  been  placed  under  contract  to  the  amount  and  a  depth  of  19  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
of  $82,000,000,  and  of  this  about  $63,000,000  had  wall,  and  a  ship  repair  plant  for  the  use  of 
been  completed,  or  75  per  cent,  of  the  work.  The  the  engineer  corps  in  its  river  work.  The  hy- 
total  length  of  the  work  authorized  for  im-  draulic  machinery  and  gates  of  the  lock  and 
provement  by  the  statutes  mentioned  approzi-  dock  present  many  features  of  interest,  as  well 
mates  500  miles,  and  on  September  30,  1913,  ap-  as  the  power  plant  itself, 
proximately  250  miles  had  been  completed  to  Welland  Ship  Canal.  During  the  year  a 
large  canal  dimensions.  Most  of  the  principal  substantial  start  was  made  with  the  new  Wel- 
structures,  such  as  dams  and  storage  reservoirs  land  Ship  Canal  connecting  Lakes  Erie  and 
and  locks,  were  either  completed  or  Bearing  com-  Ontario,  and  which  was  estimated  to  cost  some 
pletion.  It  was  stated  at  the  end  of  the  year  $50,000,000.  The  new  canal  follows  generally 
that  with  the  next  season  of  navigation  the  the  same  line  as  the  old  canal  from  Port  Col- 
Champlain  Barge  Canal  would  be  opened  for  borne  on  Lake  Erie  to  Allanburg,  but  from  that 
more  than  one-half  of  its  total  length,  or  from  point  Lake  Ontario  will  be  reached  by  an  en- 
Whitehead  southerly  to  North  Cumberland.  The  tirely  new  route.  The  new  waterway  was  to 
Barge  Canal  work,  both  completed  and  in  prog-  afford  a  canal  capable  of  taking  boats  of  as 
Tess,  was  able  to  resist  the  floods  of  the  spring  much  as  800  feet  in  length  as  compared  with 
of  1913  with  but  little  damage,  and  that,  for  the  those  of  360  feet  for  the  older  canal,  which, 
most  part,  to  the  earth  embankments  of  the  during  the  construction,  will  not  be  disturbed. 
Champlain  Canal,  which,  it  was  thought,  would  in  the  hew  Welland  Canal,  as  planned,  there 
require  some  modifications  in  order  to  accom-  ^m  i^  ^  small  cut  off  about  three  miles  from 
modate  future  floods  of  like  or  similar  propor-  Lake  Erie,  but  otherwise  the  line  of  the  present 
tions.  canal  will  be  followed,  and  from   Welland   to 

The  State  engineer  in  his  report  discussed  the  the  point  where  the  old  canal  leaves  the  Wei- 
•estimated  cost  of  the  canal  in  comparison  with  land  River  the  new  canal  will  follow  the  bed 
the  estimates  of  1903,  which  were  $77,572,906,  of  that  stream.  From  the  Welland  River  to 
to  which  should  be  added  $5,616,088,  resulting  Allanburg  the  route  of  the  old  canal  will  be 
from  changes  in  the  original  plan,  making  a  followed,  but  thence  to  Lake  Ontario  there 
total  of  $83,188,994.  In  1913  the  estimated  cost  will  be  an  entirely  new  and  better  alignment, 
of  construction  of  the  Barge  Canal  was  placed  From  lake  to  lake  the  length  of  the  new  canal 
at  $86,173,464,  and  the  State  engineer  estimated  will  be  25  miles,  and  to  overcome  the  differ- 
that  the  actual  increase  over  the  original  esti-  ence  in  level  at  low  water  between  the  two  lakes, 
mates  due  to  unforeseen  conditions,  erroneous  326%  feet,  seven  lift  locks,  each  with  a  lift 
estimates,  etc.,  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  of  46%  feet,  will  be  constructed.  The  locks  are 
♦7,000,000.  Not  only  were  there  contracts  in  to  be  800  feet  in  usable  length  by  80  feet  in 
effect  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  itself,  width  in  the  clear,  with  30  feet  of  water  over 
but  for  nine  Barge  Canal  terminals;  prelimi-  the  sills.  The  canal  will  be  200  feet  wide  at 
nary  surveys  had  been  made  at  a  number  of  the  bottom  and  the  excavation  project  will  be 
points.  25  feet,  but  capable  of  deepening  to  30  feet. 

Lock  at  Keokuk  Dam.  In  connection  with  and  all  permanent  structures  will  be  constructed 
the  Keokuk  Dam  and  water  power  installation  on  that  basis  so  that  future  deepening  can  be 
on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  there  provided  by  merely  dredging  out  the  reaches, 
was  involved  the  submersion  of  the  old  canal  During  the  year  the  contract  for  section  1 
eight  miles  in  length,  having  its  lower  end  and  covering  the  Lake  Ontario  entrance  and  lock  No. 
lock  at  Keokuk,  and  which  enabled  vessels  to  1  was  let  at  an  aggregate  price  of  $3,600,000. 
pass  the  Des  Moines  Rapids.  In  the  old  canal  The  contract  for  section  3,  amounting  to  $10,- 
there  were  three  locks  225  by  78^  feet  each,  000,000  was  also  awarded  and  it  was  expected 
with  a  depth  of  6  feet  on  the  sills  and  a  lift  that  the  work  would  be  prosecuted  vigorously 
of  8  feet.  In  connection  with  the  power  as  the  appropriations  were  available, 
project  the  United  States  government  re-  Cape  Cod  Canal.  On  December  31,  1913, 
quired  that  a  proper  lock  for  navigation  should  the  canal  across  Cape  Cod  from  Massachusetts 
be  provided,  as  well  as  shop  facilities  for  the  Bay  to  Buzzard's  Bay  was  about  90  per  cent. 
equipment  of  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps,  completed,  13,250  cubic  yards  having  been  ex- 
The  new  lock  is  400  feet  in  length  between  the  cavated  and  2,800,000  cubic  yards  remaining, 
gates  and  110  feet  in  width,  with  a  depth  of  and  it  was  expected  that  it  might  be  opened  for 
52,135  feet  from  the  top  of  the  wall  to  the  minor  craft  in  the  following  July,  and  at  its 
floor.  There  is  8  feet  14  inches  of  water  over  full  depth  of  25  feet  at  low  water  some  time 
the  sill  at  the  upper  gates  and  at  the  lower  during  the  autumn.  On  August  1,  1913,  the 
gates  the  corresponding  depth  is  7  feet  and  engineers  reported  that  there  remained  but 
27.35  feet  at  low  water,  respectively,  making  4,500,000  cubic  yards  to  excavate  and  that  ex- 
a  lift  of  about  20  feet  at  high  water  and  35  cavation  was  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  400,000 
feet  at  low  water,  with  a  maximum  lift  of  40  cubic  yards  per  month.  The  dredges  at  work, 
feet  when  low  water  below  the  dam  occurs  with  two  of  which  were  the  largest  in  the  world, 
high  water  above  it.  The  capacity  of  the  lock,  were  removing  material  at  the  rate  of  over 
when  full,  is  about  2,200,000  cubic  feet.  The  4000  cubic  yards  per  day  each.  The  four-mile 
lock  was  constructed  by  enclosing  the  area  to   approach  in  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
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SIPHON   LOCK  AT  OSWEQO.    The  First  Siphon   Lock  to  be  built  in  the  United  Statei/Shrd  the  only 
of  this  type  on  the  Barge  Canal. 

HIGH   LIFT   LOCK  AT   LITTLE   FALLS.    A  Lock  with  a  lift  of  40^  feet,  with  a  lift  type  lower  gate.    The 
only  instance  of  a  lift  gate  on  any  Barge  Canal  lock  except  the  guard  locks  at  the  Genesee  River  crossing. 
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States  in  Bimard's  Bay  was  completed  and  Bary  by  the  growth  of  modern  warahips.  The 
the  massive  mnite  breakwater  at  the  eastern  bottom  width  was  increased  from  40  feet  to 
end  was  finished.  140  feet,  the  surface  being  330  feet;  the  depth 

The  Cape  Cod  Canal  ia  eight  miles  in  length,  to  36  feet;  the  carves  reduced  to  a  minimum 
with  a  depth  of  30  feet  at  hi^b  water  and  a  radius  of  5800  feet;  while  the  passing  places 
minimnm  width  at  the  bottom  of  100  feet,  were  increased  from  seven  to  eleven.  This 
It  18  interesting  to  compare  these  dimensions,  widening  involved  the  construction  of  new 
which  are  greater  than  those  of  the  original  double  locks  at  both  ends,  the  dimensions  of 
Suec  Canal,  or  the  present  Manchester  Canal  which  are  1140  feet  in  length  by  148  feet,  with  a 
in  England.  There  are  three  passing  points  depth  of  46  feet,  so  that  the  greatest  dread- 
where  the  bottom  is  200  feet  wide.  At  the  nought  whose  construction  is  contemplated,  could 
eastern  end,  the  width  is  300  feet  for  nearly  be  passed  through  the  canal  readily.  The  canal 
a  mile  and  the  approach  in  Buzzard's  Bay  is  was  six  years  in  course  of  construction,  and  the 
250  feet.     The  only  curve  in  the  channel  has  cost  was  $55,000,000. 

a  radius  of  7640  feet,  and  otherwise  the  route  CANABY  .ISLANBS.  A  group  of  islands 
is  perfectly  straight  and  will  be  brilliantly  off  the  northwest  coast  of  Africa;  a  province  of 
lighted,  so  that  ships  can  go  through  the  canal  Spain.  Area,  2808  square  miles;  de  facto  pop- 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  A  saving  of  70  ulation  (census  of  December  31,  1910),  444,016 
miles  to  and  from  Boston  will  be  effected  for  (Oran  Canaria  162,601,  Palma  45,782,  Teneriffe 
vessels  as  far  south  as  Charleston,  and  the  180,327).  Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife,  the  capital, 
average  delay  per  round  trip  per  annum  of  had  63,004  inhabitants  (communal  population) ; 
nearly  four  days  for  barees  and  schooners  tak*  Las  Palmas,  62,886. 

ing  the  Vineyard  route  will  be  eliminated.  This  CANOES.  The  latest  proposal  in  1913  in 
Cape  (>>d  Canal  can  accommodate  all  craft  up  the  way  of  a  test  for  the  early  recognition  of 
to  23  feet  depth,  which  means  the  entire  coast-  cancer  was  that  of  Abderhalden.  This  test  wa» 
ing  fleet,  wfth  the  exception  of  six  vessels,  based  on  the  observation  that  when  foreign 
The  new  waterway  had  involved  the  expenditure  proteins  enter  the  blood,  the  body  reacts  by 
of  about  $12,000,000.  manufacturing    a   ferment   whTch    causes    their 

St.  Lawbence  Rives  Impboveheivt.  An  im-  disintegration.  The  method  is  simple:  A  small 
portant  development  of  the  year  was  the  St.  portion  of  cancerous  tissue  is  put  into  a  dialyz- 
Lawrence  ship  canal  between  Montreal  and  ing-sack  and  covered  with  the  serum  withdrawn 
Quebec.  At  the  close  of  the  season  of  naviga-  from  the  individual  suspected  of  having  cancer, 
tion  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  1912  the  The  sack  is  then  immersed  in  a  2  per  cent,  so- 
shlp  canal  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  a  dis-  lution  of  sodium  fluoride  and  the  whole  kept 
tance  of  220  miles,  had  been  half  completed  at  at  temperature  of  71.6®  F.  for  thirty-six  hours, 
a  total  cost  of  $15,000,000.  This  had  involved  At  the  end  of  %h\%  period  the  fluid  outside  of 
th«  construction  of  a  30-foot  channel  for  60.60  the  dialyzer  is  tested  for  the  products  of  pro- 
miles  between  Montreal  and  Cap  a  la  Roche,  tein  digestion.  If  peptones  are  found  the  test 
and  the  deepening  of  the  Beaujeu  and  St.  is  regarded  as  positive  and  the  patient  is  eon- 
Thomas  channels  below  Quebec  to  a  depth  of  sidered  to  have  cancer.  As  to  practical  results 
30  feet  at  low  tide.  The  plan*  Involves  the  con-  of  this  test,  Erpicum  tried  the  serum  of  forty- 
stmction  of  a  35-foot  channel  and  during  the  two  patients  with  tumors,  the  nature  of  which 
year  eonsiderable  of  this  has  been  excavated,  was  determined  later,  after  operation.  Two  of 
The  completed  channel  had  a  minimum  width  these  tumors  proved  to  be  cancer,  and  gave 
of  450  feet  in  the  straight  portions,  and  from  positive  results. 

500  to  800  feet  on  the  curves,  so  that  there  Following  the  reports  of  experiments  with  so- 
was  little  difficulty  in  the  navigation  of  the  lutions  of  the  heavy  metals  in  the  cure  of  mouse 
river.  '  cancer,  noted   in   the   Year  Book   for    1912,   a 

France.  The  improvement  of  the  internal  wa-  solution  of  colloidal  copper  was  used  in  human 
terway  system  of  France  continued  and  new  pro-  cancer  by  Loeb  in  this  country  with,  according 
posals  were  agitated  during  the  year,  one  of  to  his  report,  very  encouraging  results.  Other 
which  involved  the  expenditure  of  $90,000,000  to  clinicians,  however,  failed  to  obtain  any  real 
improve  the  entire  system.  The  success  of  this  therapeutic  effects.  Richard  Weil,  of  New  York, 
was  considered  very  doubtful  in  view  of  the  summarizes  the  experience  of  surgeons  at  the 
financial  condition  of  the  republic.  An  im-  General  Memorial  Hospital  in  New  York  as 
portant  improvement  was  in  progress  on  the  follows:  The  preparation  described  by  Loeb  as 
Canal  du  Nord,  which  shortens  the  distance  colloidal  copper  has  been  administered  in  twelve 
from  Dunkirk  to  Paris  by  26  miles,  and  avoids  cases  of  malignant  disease,  in  eight  of  which 
24  locks  by  doinjr  away  with  the  detour  through  the  treatment  was  thoroughly  carried  out  The 
St.  Quentin.  This  new  canal  had  a  length  of  treatment  resulted,  in  most  of  the  cases,  in  the 
00  miles,  a  bottom  width  of  33  feet,  and  a  production  of  mild  constitutional  disturbances^ 
depth  of  5  feet,  and  its  estimated  cost  was  about  such  as  fever,  chills,  nausea;  some  loss  in 
$12,000,000.  Its  completion  was  expected  in  weight,  a  slight  reduction  of  hemoglobin  and 
1917.     See  Docks  and  Harbors.  occasional      albuminuria      or      hemoglobinuria. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal.  The  most  impor-  Chemical  analysis  of  two  tumors  removed  from 
tant  project  in  Europe  during  1913  was  the  treated  patients  failed  to  reveal  the  presence 
practical  completion  of  the  new  enlarged  Kaiser  of  copper,  while  in  a  liver  obtained  at  necropsy 
Wilhelm  Canal,  which  connects  the  German  it  was  present  in  appreciable  quantity.  Judged 
naval  ports  of  the  North  Sea  with  those  on  by  certain  clinical  criteria,  which  have  been 
the  Baltic,  and  eliminates  the  passage  around  adopted  as  a  reliable  standard  of  therapeutic 
Denmark.  This  work  had  progressed  to  a  point  effectiveness  the  treatment  has  not  appeared  to 
where  the  opening  in  April,  1914,  in  the  pres-  exert  a  destructive  action  on  the  tumor  tissue 
ence  of  the  Kaiser,  could  be  announced,  which  in  any  of  the  cases.  Since  the  colloidal  salts  ^ 
was  a  year  earlier  than  was  expected.  The  en-  were  stated  to  have  a  special  affinity  for  cancernp 
largement  of  the  Kiel  Canal  was  rendered  neoes-  tissue,  it  is  significant  that  po8i  mortem  exam4 
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ination  of  tumors  treated  with  this  agent  did  The  experimental  demonstrations  clearly,   indi- 

did  not  reveal  the  presence  of  copper.  cate  the  possibility  of  influencing  transplantable 

The  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Can-  tumors   by  selective  diet.     See  Auto8£BOTHEB- 

oer,  consistinff  of  both  laymen  and  physicians,  apt;   Radium. 

was  organized,  with  George  C.  Clark  of  New  CAPE  COD  CANAL.     See  Canals. 

York,   as   president;    Thomas   M.   Debevoise  of  CAPE  COLONY.     See  Cape  of  Good  Hops 

New  York  secretary;  Dr.  Clement  Cleveland  of  Pbovincb. 

New  York,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  CAPE  OF  GK>OD  HOPE  PBOVINCE.     One 

With  the  belief  that  the  control  of  cancer  was  of  the  four  original  provinces  of  the  Union  of 

simply  a  problem  of  education,  the  activities  of  South     Africa     (q.v.).      Europeans    constitute 

the  society  were  to  be  directed  toward  teaching  (census  of  1911)    22.71  per  cent,  of  the  total 

the  public  the  facts  concerning  this  disease,  to  population     (2,564,965) ;    colored    races,    77.29. 

urge   early   recognition   and   prompt   treatment  About  one-fourth   of  the   population   is  urban, 

according  to  the  accepted  standards  of  the  day.  Females  number  104  to  every  100  males.     Av- 

and   to   discourage   the   publicati9n   in   the   lay  erage   density   of   population   per   square   mile, 

press  of  misleading  and  untruthful  articles  con-  9.26.     British   subjects  by   birth   formed   98.97 

eerning  new  and  untried  cures.  per  cent.;  2,479,700  were  born  in  Africa.    Dutch 

That  cancer  was  increasing  seemed  to  be  a  church  adherents,  479,825;  Anglican,  282,619; 
well  founded  belief.  The  statement  that  cancer  Presbyterians,  74,005;  Congregatlonalists,  147,- 
has  increased  in  recent  years  is  perhaps  a  com-  378;  Methodists,  304,444;  Lutherans,  77,860; 
monplace,  but  the  extent  of  the  increase  is  not  Baptists,  13,704;  Roman  Catholics,  35,934; 
generally  realized.  Under  existing  conditions  other  Christians,  21,919;  Jews,  16,744;  Mo- 
one  in  seven  women  and  one  in  eleven  men  hammedans,  24,189;  other  sects,  3113;  no  re- 
die  of  cancer.  In  a  pamphlet  just  issued  by  ligion,  1,077,998;  unknown,  3664;  other,  1669. 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of  A  total  of  1,830,320  (Europeans,  130,299) 
Cancer,  there  was  given  a  number  of  instructive  could  neither  read  nor  write;  of  whom  888,856 
statistics.  In  the  decade  1851-1860  the  annual  (67,646)  were  males  and  941,464  (62,653)  were 
average  of  deaths  from  cancer  in  England  and  females.  Those  who  could  read  only,  numbered 
Wales  was  6020.  From  1881-1890  the  average  39,323  (Europeans,  8050) — 19,738  (4249)  males 
was  16,192;  from  1901-1910,  30,914.  This  ap-  and  19,585  (3801)  females.  The  agricultural 
palling  rise  in  mortality  had  been  continuous  population  numbered  524,228  males  (72,802  En- 
during the  sixty  years,  and  it  was  still  going  ropeans)  and  485,246  females  (38,373).  Cape 
on.  Allowing  for  increase  of  population,  the  Town  (the  capital)  had  (1911)  68,738  inhab- 
deaths  from  cancer  were  now  5.9  per  cent,  of  itants  (161,579  with  suburbs);  Port  Elizabeth, 
the  total  mortality  from  all  causes.  In  1851  30,949;  Kimberley,  29,525.  The  administrator 
the  percentage  was  1.4.  During  the  thirty  years,  in  1913  was  Sir  N.  F.  de  Waal. 
1880-1910,  the  cancer  death-rate  for  the  United  Comhxtnications.  The  Saldanha  Bay  Line 
Kingdom  had  exactly  doubled.  Cancer  was  over-  was  opened  in  March  and  a  few  months  later 
taking  consumption  as  a  cause  of  death.  Fifty-  the  George-Oudtshorn,  an  important  main  line 
five  years  earlier,  for  every  hundred  deaths  from  connection  from  between  the  east  and  west, 
consumption  there  were  sixteen  from  cancer;  at  which  shortened  the  railway  distance  from  Cape 
the  time  the  report  was  prepared  the  percentage  Town  to  Port  Elizabeth  from  839  miles  to  637. 
was  six  times  as  great.  Other  statistics  showed  The  Butterworth-Indutwa  line  was  opened  in 
a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  deaths  July,  while  three  lines,  amounting  in  all  to  105 
from  cancer,  the  mortality  in  1910  being  five  miles,  were  being  built.  See  Sk>UTH  AniCA, 
thousand  more  than  in  1907.  The  increase  with  Union  of,  for  area,  population,  history,  etc 
advancing  age  is  marked.  The  increase  in  the  CAPE  VEADE  ISLANDS.  A  group  of 
mortality  per  ten  thousand  is  as  follows:  islands  off  the  west  African  coast,  belonging 
1907,  6.57;  1908,  6.60;  1910,  7.04;  and  1911,  to  Portugal.  Total  area,  1516  square  miles; 
7.28.  The  proportion  among  men  rose  from  population  (1910),  142,552  (4718  white,  87,249 
6.03  in  1907  to  6.64  in  1911,  and  among  women  colored,  50,585  negroes).  Praia  is  the  capital 
from  6.57  to  7.28.  Among  the  unmarried  in  and  a  leading  port;  Porto  Grande  has  the  better 
1911  there  were  only  1.09  deaths  from  cancer  harbor.  Imports  (1909),  1,909,634  milreis;  ex- 
per  ten  thousand  living,  while  among  the  mar-  ports,  235,894  milreis. 
ried  the  figure  was  12.29;  among  the  divorced,  CABBOHYDBATES.  See  Chemistry. 
24.09,  and  among  the  widowed,  41.79.  CAB  C0N8TBTJCTI0N.      See  Railways. 

The    relation    of    nutrition    to   transmissible  CABDEN,   Snt  Lionel.     See  Mezioo,    HU- 

tumors  in  animals  was  the  subject  of  some  in-   tory.        

teresting  studies  by  Sweet,  Corson-White,  and  CABINTHIA.     See  Austria-Hungary. 

Saxon,  who  based   their  experiments  on  those  CABNEQIE,     Andrew.       See     Gifts     and 

of  Osborne  and  Mendel,  who  showed  that  it  is  Bequests. 

possible   to   control    and    limit   the    growth    of  CABNEOIE  ENDOWMENT  POB  INTEB- 

animals  by  appropriate  diet.     The  latter  were  NATIONAL  PEACE.     See   Arbitration,   In- 

able   by   special   diet   to   maintain   young   rats  ternational. 

for  long  periods  without  any  increase  in  size,  CABNEOIE  POXTNDATION.     See  Univer- 

the  animals  remaining  otherwise  healthy.    Sweet  sities  and  Colleges. 

and  his  colleagues  inoculated  stunted  rats  and  CABNEOIE     INSTITUTE       OP      TECH- 

normally  fed  rats  with  transplantable  tumors,  NOLOOY.     An  institution  for  technical  educa- 

with   surprising   results.     The   number   of   sue-  tion  founded  in  Pittsburgh  in  1909  bv  Andrew 

cessful    transplantations    was    remarkably    re-  Carnegie.     Previous  to   1912   it  was  known   as 

duced  by  a  stunting  diet,  and  the  rate  of  growth  the    Carnejrie     Technical     School.     The    enroll- 

of  the  tumors  successfully  inoculated  was  much  ment  for    1912-13   was  2798   students   from   39 

slower  than  in  animals  nourished  with  ordinary  States,  and    13   foreign   countries.    The   officers 

food.     Furthermore,  such  tumors  were  more  apt  of  instruction  and  administration  number   184. 

to   undergo   retrogression   on    a    stunting   diet.  The  institute  consists  of  four  separate  schools. 
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each  with  its  own  faculty,  buildingfl,  and  stu-  tion,  in  charge  of  ProfesBor  Meyer;  domestic 
dent  body.  These  are  the  School  of  Applied  and  foreign  commerce,  in  charge  of  Professor 
Science,  the  School  of  Applied  Design,  the  Johnson;  the  labor  movement,  in  charge  of 
School  of  Applied  Industries,  and  the  Mar-  Professor  Commons;  and  social  legislation,  in 
garet   Morrison  School   for  Wotaien.    The  four  charge  of  the  chairman. 

flchoola  offer  night  courses  in  practically  the  Geophtbical  Labobatobt.  Important  re- 
same  subjects  as  are  given  in  the  day  courses,  searches  into  the  effects  of  pressure  in  the  for- 
The  endowment  for  the  institution  amounts  to  mation  of  minerals,  in  the  perfection  of  ade- 
about  $7,000,000.  Mr.  Carnegie  gave  to  pro-  quate  appliances  for  calorimetric  measures  of 
vide  for  the  buildings,  $4,000,000.  The  in-  minerals,  and  into  the  data  thus  far  obtained 
come  from  all  sources  for  the  year  ending  in  volcano  studies,  were  carried  on  during  1013. 
March  31,  1013,  was  $462,250.  The  students  During  the  year  forty-seven  papers  were  issued 
at  the  institute  have  the  privilege  of  using  the  by  the  staff  of  the  laboratory. 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh.  The  director  Depabtmbnt  of  Histobical  Reseabch.  The 
is  A.  A.  Hammerschlag.  purposes  of  this  department  are  to  furnish  aids, 

CABNEQIE  INSTITUTION  OF  WASH-  guides,  and  reports  which  may  give  appropriate 
INOTON.  A  summary  is  given  below  of  the  direction  to  the  writers  of  monographs  and  gen- 
important  work  carried  on  in  1013  in  the  dif-  eral  histories;  and  to  furnish  full  textual  pub- 
ferent  departments  of  research  into  which  the  lications  of  important  nistorical  documents, 
work  of  this  institution  is  divided.  All  the  de-  Progress  was  made  in  both  branches  of  the  de- 
partments of  research  of  the  institution  are  now  partment  in  1913.  Searches  were  made  in  va- 
well-defined  organizations,  each  of  them  inde-  rious  European  archives  for  material  relating 
pendent  of  and  more  or  less  isolated  from  the  to  American  history,  and  these  were  very  suc- 
others,  and  each  of  them    devoted    to    a    field  cessful. 


which,  while  in  some  cases  related  to,  does  not 
encroach  upon,  the  field  of  others. 
Depabthent  of  Botanical  Reseabch.    Stud- 


Depabthent  of  Mabine  Biologt.     This  de- 

Sirtment  has  its  laboratory  on  Losgerhead  Key, 
ry  Tortugas,  Florida,  but  changing  conditions 
ies  of  the  Salton  Sea  which  nave  been  carried  on  will  necessitate  a  removal  in  the  near  future. 

into    the 
An  expe- 


for    several    years    by    this    department,    were 
brought  toffether  during  the  year  in  a  volume 


Studies  were  made  during  the  year 
problem  of  the  origin  of  coral  reefs. 


under  the  title  of  The  Salton  Sea,    Among  other  dition  sailed  from  San  Francisco    for    Sydney, 

researches  carried  on  by  the  director  of  the  de-  Australia,  on  July  23,  1013,  and  arrived  at  Tor- 

partment,  mention  may  be  made  of  his  cultiva-  tugas  Straits  early  in  September, 

tion    of    the  second  and  third    generations   of  Depabthent  of  Mebidian  Astbomktbt.    Mr. 

mutants.    Dr.  Cannon,  a  member  of  the  depart-  Benjamin  Boss,  son  of  the  former  director  of  the 

mental  staff,  carried  on  studies  of  root  systems  department.  Prof.  Lewis  Boss,  who  died  in  19 12, 

of  desert  plants  and  of  the  problem  of  treeless-  was  made  acting  director  in  1913.     The  chief 

ness  in  prairie  regions.    Dr.  Forrest  Shreve  gave  work  of  the  department  in  1913  was  concerned 

special  attention  durin&r  the  year  to  the  factors  with  precise  determinations  of  stellar  positions 

involved    in    the    transpiration    of    rain-forest  at  different  epochs.  These  researches  have  shown 

plants  and  to  the  effects  of  mountain  slopes  and  that  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars  brought  to 

climatic  conditions  varying  with  altitudes  and  light  through  these  determinations  are  not  of  a 

with  exposures.    Dr.  Spoehr  continued  his  }nves-  random  character,  as  was  hitherto  supposed,  but 

tigations  of  the  action  of  light  and  heat  in  pro-  are  of  a  systematic  nature  dependent  in  large 

ducing    chemical  changes  in  plant    organisms,  degree,  apparently,  on  the  stage  in    evolution 

Several  collaborators  contributed  to  the  work  any  individual  star  has  reached,  and  on  the  group 

of  the  department  during  the  year.     These  in-  to  which  it  belongs.     These  and  other  studies 

elude  Prof.  W.  L.  Tower,  Prof.  B.  E.  Livingston,  were  carried  on  at  the  temporary  observatory  at . 

Prof.  H.  M.  Richards,  and  Prof.  D.  S.  Johnson.  San  Luis,  Argentina.    An  inclusive  catalogue  of 


Depabthent  of  Expebimental  Evolxttioh. 
In  this  department  many  additional  contribu- 
tions to  the  laws  of  human  inheritance  were 
made  during  the  year.  The  director  divided  his 
time  between  researches  based  on  breeding  ex- 
periments carried  on  at  his  station  and  studies 


the  precise  positions  of  stars  in  both  hemispheres 
is  being  compiled  at  this  laboratory. 

Nuteition  Labobatobt.  The  director  of  the 
laboratory  made  during  the  year  a  tour  to  Eu- 
rope for  the  purpose  of  studying  laboratories, 
hospitals,  etc.  Many  valuable  suggestive  results 


of  data  bearing  on  human  heredity  collected  were  obtained  from  his  investigations. 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Eugenics  Record  Of-  Depabthent  of  Tebbesxbial  Magnetish. 
fice,  of  which  he  is  also  the  directing  head.  The  One  of  the  noteworthy  events  of  this  department 
biochemical  laboratory,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Grort-  during  the  year  was  the  completion  of  the  sec- 
ner,  has  attested  its  importance  during  the  year  ond  cruise  of  the  non-magnetic  ship  Carnegie. 
by  the  aid  rendered  in  the  compelx  studies  es-'  The  aggregate  distance  covered  in  the  two 
sential  to  further  advances  in  the  problems  of  cruises  was  in  round  numbers  160,000  miles, 
plant  and  animal  evolution.  Accurate  magnetic  data  have  been  obtained  of 

Depabthent  of  Econohics  and  Socioloot.  all  oceans  between  the  parallels  of  fifty  degrees 
Substantial  progress  toward  the  completion  of  north  and  fifty  degrees  south  latitude.  Mag- 
the  several  contributions  from  the  twelve  di-  netic  surveys  of  land  areas  also  proceeded  at  a 
visions  of  this  department  to  their  projected  favorable  late  during  the  year.  These  included 
basis  for  a  social  and  economic  history  of  the  surveys  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  in  Canada,  and 
United  States  was  made  durixig  the  year  under   in  South  America. 

the  direction  of  Prof.  Henry  W.  Farnam.  It  is  Solab  Obsebvatobt.  Additional  equipment 
estimated  that  by  the  middle  of  1914  six  of  the  and  the  application  of  appropriate  methods  of 
divisions  will  be  able  to  present  final  reports,  research  have  in  recent  years  made  the  work  of 
These  are  the  divisions  of  population  and  im-  this  observatory  at  Mount  Wilson  increasingly 
migration,  in  charge  of  Professor  Willcox;  productive.  For  the  most 
mining,   in   charge   of  Mr.  Parker;  transporta-  Astbonoht. 
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Grants  to  different  departments  made  during  States  navy,  retired,  died  August  14,  1013. 
the  year  amounted  to  $751,259.  Of  these,  the  Born  in  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  in  1841,  he 
largest  grant,  $210,263,  was  made  to  the  de-  graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
partment  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  Minor  emy  in  1860,  and  served  from  1860-62  on  the 
grants  for  carrying  on  other  investigations  yiagara,  and  in*  1862-3  with  the  South  Atlantic 
amounted  to  $111,692.  For  publication  there  blockading  squadron.  He  participated  in  the 
was  authorized  during  the  year  an  expenditure  first  attack  on  Charlestown  under  Admiral  Du- 
of  $66,693.  There  was  also  authorization  for  pont,  and  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Fisher  in  1864. 
the  publication  of  twenty-five  volumes  during  After  the  war,  he  was  on  duty  at  the  Naval 
the  year.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  volumes.  Academy  from  1867-69.  He  was  made  commo- 
embracinff  a  total  of  67,000  pages  of  printed  dore  in  1874,  and  in  the  same  year  commanded 
matter,  nave  been  thus  far  issued  by  the  the  Navy  Yard  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  in 
institution.  The  president  is  Robert  S.  Wood-  command  at  other  navy  yards  and  on  sea  duty 
ward.  until  1901,  when  he  was  appointed  commander- 

CARHIOJJl.    See  Austbia-Hunoabt.  in-chief  of  the  Pacific  fleet.    He  served  in  this 

CABOLINE  ISLANDS.    A  group  of  islands  office  until  1903,  when  he  was  retired.    He  was 
lying  north  of  New  Guinea  and  forming  part  of  appointed  rear-admiral  in  1899. 
the    German    New    Guinea    Protectorate.     The       GAT-AND-MOXTSE  ACT.     See  Gbeat  Bbit- 
main  islands  have  an  aggregate  area  of  307  sq.  ain.    Politics    and    Oovemment;    and   Woman 

miles  and  a  population  (1911)  of  55,000,  mainly  Suffbage.  

Micronesians.  The  islands  were  ceded  to  Ger-  CATHOLIC  UKIVEBSITY  OF  AJCEBICA. 
many  by  Spain  in  1899  in  consideration  of  the  An  institution  of  higher  learning  founded  at 
sum  of  16,750,000  marks.  Washington,  D.  G.,  in  1887.    The  total  number 

CABBANZA,  Venustiano.  See  Mexico,  of  students  in  1912-13  was  1037.  There  were 
History,  74  professors  and  instructors.    The  total  value 

CABBINOTONy  Sib  Fbedebick.  An  Eng-  of  the  property  of  the  university  in  1913  was 
lish  major-general,  died  March  22,  1913.  He  $2,682,600.  There  is  connected  with  the  uni- 
was  born  in  1844.  He  entered  the  army,  and  in  versity  a  teachers'  college  which  was  opened  in 
1875  he  commanded  a  body  of  mounted  infantry  1911.  The  library  contains  about  100,000  vol- 
in  the  expedition  to  Griqualand  West  for  the  umes.  The  rector  is  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Sha- 
purpose  of  quelling  a  rebellion.     In    1877    he   han. 

fought  the  rebellious  Kaffirs,  and  so  achieved  CATSKILL  AQTJEDXTCT.  See  Aqueducts. 
distinction.  He  commanded  the  Transvaal  Vol-  CATTLE.  See  Daibtino  and  Stock-Rais- 
unteer  Force  in  1878,  and  later  a  force  in  Ba-  ing. 

sutoland    which    worsted    the    Basutos.     Made       GAVALBY.    See  Militabt  Pbogbess. 
colonel  in  1884,  he  took  part  in  several  expedi-       CAYENNE.     See  Fbenoh  Guiana. 
tions    in    South    Africa,    and    organized    the       CAYMAN  ISLANDS.     A  group  of  islands 
Bechuanaland  Bordier  Police  of  which  he  held    (Grand   Cayman,  Little  Cayman,  and  Cayman 
command  until    1888.    He   then   organized   and  Brae)  administratively  attached  to  Jamaica  but 
commanded  native  levies  in  Zululand;   and  he  governed  locally  by  a  British  commissioner, 
took  part  in  the  Matabele  War  of  1893.    On  his      CELLULOSE.     See  Chemibtbt,  Industbial. 
promotion    to    the    rank    of    major-general    in       CELTIC     PHILOLOQY.        See  Philologt» 
1895  he  was  given  command  of  the  infantry  at  Modebn. 

Gibralter,  and  served  here  until  1899.  During  CEHENT.  The  total  quantity  of  Portland, 
that  time  he  did  special  service  in  South  Africa,  natural,  and  puzzolan  cement  produced  in  the 
suppressing  a  rebellion  in  Rhodesia.  In  recog-  United  States  in  1912  was  83,361,191  barrels, 
nition  of  these  services  he  was  made  K.  C.  D.  In  valued  at  $67,461,513,  compared  with  79,547,- 
the  Boer  War,  with  a  temporary  rank  of  lieuten-  958  barrels  valued  at  $66,705,136  in  1911.  Of 
ant-general,  he  led  an  expedition  which  marched  this  quantity,  by  far  the  greater  amount  was 
from  the  East  Coast  through  southern  Rhodesia  Portland  cement  Of  this  cement  there  were 
and  entered  the  Transvaal  soon  after  the  main  produced  in  1912  82,438,096  barrels,  valued  at 
army,  under  Lord  Roberts,  had  captured  Pro-  $67,016,928.  This  represents  an  increase  in  pro- 
toria.  duction  in   1911  of  3,909,450  barrels.   Pennsyl- 

CABBINGTON,  Sib  John  Wobbell.  A  vania  is  the  leading  State  in  the  production  of 
British  public  official,  died  February  7,  1913.  Portland  cement.  In  that  State  there  were 
He  was  born  in  Barbadoes  in  1847,  and  educated  produced  in  1912  26,491,338  barrels  in  23  pro- 
in  that  country  and  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  ducing  plants.  In  Indiana  the  production  was 
Admitted  to  the  biar  in  1872,  he  returned  to  9,924,124  barrels.  In  California  it  was  5,974,- 
Barbadoes  and  held  many  offices  under  the  299;  in  New  York,  4,492,806,  and  in  Missouri, 
government.  He  was  solicitor-general  in  1876,  4,355,741.  Other  important  States  are  Illinois, 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council  from  1878  to  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ohio, 
1881,  acting  attorney-general  in  1880  and  1881,  Washington  and  Utah.  The  total  number  of  pro- 
and  in  1882  chief  justice  at  St.  Lucia  ducing  plants  was  109  in  1912,  compared  with 
and  Tobago.  From  1883-85  he  administered  the  115  in  1911.  The  approximate  consumption  of 
government  of  the  latter  island.  In  1886  he  Portland  cement  in  1912  was  80,865,527  barrels, 
was  appointed  attorney-general  of  British  The  average  price  a  barrel  for  the  whole  country 
Guiana,  and  from  1896  to  1902  was  chief  was  81.3  cents,  as  compared  with  81.4  cents  in 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Hongkong,  1911.  The  Pacific  Coast  district  is  practically 
China.  In  the  latter  year  he  retired  on  a  the  only  field  of  extension  of  the  Portland 
pension.  cement  industry  at  the  present  time.    The  ex- 

CABSON,  Sib  Edwabd.  See  Gbeat  Bbitain,  ports  of  Portland  cement  in  1912  were  404.216,- 
Home  Rule  Bill  and  War  or  Conferenoe.  532  barrels,  valued  at  $6,160,341.     There  were 

CABTHAQE.  See  Abbitbation,  Intebwa*  imported  68,503  barrels.  The  exports  and 
tional.  imports    have    shown    great    decrease    in    re- 

CASEY,  Silas.    Rear-admiral  of  the  United  cent  years.     Theregife35febyl5   plants   producing 
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natural  cement  in  1012,  and  the  produe-  The  export  of  cocoanut-palm  products  was 
tion  was  821,231  barrels,  valued  at  $267,222.  valued  in  1911  at  Rs.  38,086,242;  of  cinnamon. 
The  largest  production  was  in  New  York  and  Rs.  2,086,293;  of  cacao,  Rs.  2,370,773.  From 
Pennsylvania.  Considerable  quantities  were  India  the  oolonv  imports  rice  (Rs.  45,409,525 
produced  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  in  1911);  and  from  the  United  Kingdom,  coal 
and  Kansas.  Puzzolan  cement  was  manufac-  and  textiles.  The  total  value  of  all  imports  for 
tured  in  1912  at  three  plants  in  the  United  the  calendar  year  1911  amounted  to  Rs.  164,405,- 
States,  at  North  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Struther,  788 — Rs.  43,443,786  from  the  United  King- 
Ohio,  and  Sharon,  Pa.  The  total  output  was  dom  and  Rs.  100,005,273  from  British  col- 
91,864  barrels.  onies.     The   exports   were   valued   at   Rs.  182,- 

The  production  of  Portland  cement  in  1913  028,968 — Rs.  87,359,604  to  the  United  Kingdom 
exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year,  according  to  and  Rs.  25,492,338  to  British  colonies, 
the  estimates  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  The  railway  lines,  as  completed  to  February 
In  the  United  States  92,406,000  barrels  of  Port-  1,  1913,  were  as  follows:  Ck>lombo-Bandarsa- 
land  cement  were  manufactured,  an  increase  of  wela  (160%  miles),  Polgahawela-Kankesan- 
12  per  cent,  over  1912.  The  shipments  in  1913  turai  (211^),  Peradeniya  Junction  to  Kandy 
were  88,853,000  barrels — an  increase  of  4.5  per  and  Ma  tale  (21),  Ragama  Junction  to  Mahara 
cent.  The  average  selling  price  per  barrel  was  Quarry  (1^),  Colombo-Matara  (98^!^),  Raga- 
higher  in  1912  than  in  1913.  Of  the  11  com*  ma-Negombo  (14^),  Fort  Junction  to 
mercial  districts,  the  five  highest  with  their  Wharf  (1%) — all  broad  guage  (5  ft.  6  ins.); 
production  in  barrels  and  their  per  cent,  of  Colombo- Yatiyantota  (47%),  Avisawella-Ratr 
increase  over  1912,  were  as  follows:  (1)  east-  napura  (27),  Nanu  Oyato  Ragalla  (19%)  — 
em  Pennsylvania  and  western  New  Jersey,  27,-  narrow  gauge  (2  ft.  6  ins.) :  603%  miles  in  all, 
079,000,  9.4  per  cent.;  (2)  Illinois  and  north-  and  all  government-owned  and  operated.  Under 
west  Indiana,  12,406,000,  16.4  per  cent.;  (3)  construction  are  the  broad-gauge  lines,  Mada- 
Califomia  and  Washington,  8,916,000,  21.5  per  wachchi-Talaimannar  (66  miles)  nearly  com- 
cent.;  (4)  Iowa  and  Missouri,  8,427,000,  11.1  pleted,  Negombo-Chilaw  (27),  Bandarawella- 
per  cent.;  (5)  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania,  BaduUa  (21),  and  the  narrow-gauge  Ratnapur- 
7,704,000,  4.7  per  cent.  A  cement  which  par-  Kahawatte  (for  PelmaduUa)  (17).  The  Man- 
takes  of  the  natures  of  both  Portland  and  aar  extension  will  connect  the  India  and  the 
puzzolan  cement  was  produced  in  connection  Ceylon  systems  except  for  the  20  miles  of  water 
with  the  Los  Angeles  aqueduct  in  California,  plied  by  the  South  Indian  Railway  Company 
It  is  made  by' regrinding  Portland  cement  with  steamers  from  Dhanuskodi  and  Talaimanaar. 
volcanic  tuff,  and  is  called  locally  "tufa  Cost  of  railway  construction  to  June  30,  1911, 
cement.*'  The  output  of  this  cement  in  1912  Rs.  96,657,026;  receipts  for  year  ending  June 
was  205,000  barrels,  valued  at  $1.60  a  barrel.       80,  1911,  Rs.  13,583,160;  expenditure  Rs.  6,337,- 

CENSXTSy  Thibteznth.    See  United  States  583. 
Census   Bubeau.  At  the  end  of  the  year  tl^  railway  connection 

CENTENABIES.      See  Expositions.  between  India  and  Ceylon,  excluding  the  actual 

CENTBAIi  AMEBICA.  See  articles  on  Cen-  channel  crossing,  was  nearing  completion, 
tral  American  countries.  There  was  involved  the  bridging  of  the  Pamban 

CEBEBBO-SPINAIi  KENINQITIS.  See  strait  and  an  extension  from  Madawachchi  Junc- 
Meningitis.  tion   to  the  western  point  of  Manaar  Island. 

CEYLON.  A  British  crown  colony;  an  island  Ferry  steamers  will  be  necessary  to  connect  the 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its  area  is  25,332  square  two  systems,  but  a  survey  had  been  made  with  a 
miles  and  its  population  (according  to  corrected  view  of  utilizing  the  shoal  known  as  Adam's 
figures  for  the  1911  census)  4,110,367,  inclusive  Bridge  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  bridge, 
of  military,  shipping,  and  estates.  Colombo  is  The  survey  for  the  22  miles  of  distance  estimated 
the  capital,  with  213,396  inhabitants.  Govern-  the  expense  at  £833,000.  The  fulfilment  of  this 
ment  schools  are  non-sectarian  and  instruction  plan  was  rendered  more  difficult  from  the  fact 
in  the  vernacular  is  free.  that  the  gauges  of  the  lines  on  either  side  of    . 

Of  the  total  area,  about  one-fourth  is  under  the  straits  were  different.  In  the  island  proper 
cultivation;  on  the  tea  and  other  estates  there  an  extension  between  Chilau  from  Negombo 
are  about  440,000  East  Indian  coolies,  and  the  northwards  was  in  progress, 
same  labor  is  employed  on  plantations  where  An  extension  of  the  southwest  breakwater, 
ice,  cocoanute,  grains,  rubber,  cinnamon,  cacao,  costing  £380,000,  commenced  in  December,  1907, 
tobacco,  coffee,  and  cinchona  are  grown.  The  was  completed  in  April,  1912.  It  is  1800  feet 
pearl  banks  near  Manaar,  leased  te  an  English  long  and  protects  the  entrance  from  the  south- 
company,  have  been  resumed  by  the  governments  xrest  monsoon  seas.  A  water  system  for  Colom- 
The  yield  of  the  plumbago  mines  and  pite  is  bo  has  been  completed. 

estimated  at  over  Rs.  9,484,000.  There  are  The  revenue  (derived  mainly  from  customs, 
1986  gem  quarries.  and  sales,  licenses,  salt,  stamps,  and  railway 

Tea  has  long  been  the  steple  product  of  the  receipts)  amounted  for  1911-12  to  Rs.  47,264.- 
island;  the  development  of  the  industry  is  222;  the  expenditure  to  Rs.  48,643,687.  Cus- 
shown  by  the  following  export  figures:  1884,  toms  revenue  (1911-12),  Rs.  12,554,533;  from 
2,392,963  pounds;  1890,  45,799,518  pounds;  salt  sales,  Rs.  1,631,381.  The  public  debt  stood 
1900,  170,183,558  pounds;  1910,  182,070,094  June  30,  1912,  at  Rs.  92,073,409.  Tonnage  en- 
pounds;  1911,  186,594,055  pounds.  tered  and  cleared   (191M2),  14,926,764  (9,571,- 

The  decline  in  the  price  of  tea  has  led  since   159  tons  British). 
1898  to  the  more  extensive  cultivation  of  rubber       The  governor  (1913,  Col.  Sir  H.  E.  McCallum)' 
in  response  to  the  increasing  demand.    In  1898   administers  the  colony,  aided  by  an  executive 
only  750  acres  were  under  rubber  cultivation;    council    of    seven    memb'ers    and    a    legislative 
in  1901.  2600;  in  1904,  11.000;  in  1905,  40,000;    council  of  twentv-one.  ^ 

in    1906,    100,000;    in    1907,    150,000;    in    1908,       CHAMBEBLAIK',      Leandeb     Tbowbbidoe.  flp 
180,000;  in  1911,  about  215,000.  An  American  clergyman  and  author,  died  May  > 

1913—10  _ 
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9,    1913.    Born   in    1837,   and   graduated   from  the  treatment  of  unfortunate  children  in  both 

Yale  in  1863,  he  studied  at  the  Andover  Theo-  city  and  country;  to  the  relation  of  the  churches 

logical    Seminary.    From    1863-67    he    was    as-  and   of  commercial   bodies   to  social  work;    to 

sistant  paymaster   in  the   navy  and  was   also  probation   and  parole;    and   to  case  work   and 

judge  advocate  for  the  Pacific  Squadron.     Pre-  definite  local  programmes  in  the  work  with  fam- 

viouB  to  that  time  he  had  been  pastor  of  several  ilies  and  neighborhoods. 

churches  in  Chicago  and  Brooklyn.  He  was  at  The  1914  meeting  will  be  held  at  Memphis, 
different  times  president  of  the  Evangelical  Tennessee.  The  following  committees  and  chair- 
Alliance  of  the  United  States,  of  the  American  men  were  named:  Hygiene,  Maude  £.  Miner; 
and  foreign  Christian  Union,  and  of  the  New  children,  Mrs.  Mary  V.  Clark;  standard  of  liv- 
York  Colonization  Society,  and  was  also  vice-  ing  and  labor,  Charles  P.  Neill;  health.  Dr. 
chairman  of  the  National  Arbitration  Commis-  Richard  C.  Cabot;  public  charities.  Dr.  J.  T. 
sion  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Mastin;  defectives,  including  mental  hygiene 
States.  He  wrote,  among  other  books:  A  Short  and  defective  delinquency.  Dr.  Llevellys 
History  of  the  English  Bible;  The  Colonial  Barker;  family  and  community,  Eugene  T. 
Policy  of  the  United  Statee;  and  TKe  Suffrage  Lies;  neighborhood  development,  Mary  Mc- 
4191(2  the  Majority  Rule.  Dowell;    correction,  Amos  W.  Butler. 

CHANNEL  TXTNNEL.  See  Tunnels.  Amebioan    Association    of    Officials    or 

CHAPIICAN,  Henbt  Leland.     An  American  Chabitt  and  Cobbection.    This  body  was  de- 

flcholar  and  educator,  died  February  24,   1918.  rived  from  the  Association  of  Poor  Law  Officers. 

He  was  born  in  Bethel,  Maine,  in   1845,  and  It   held   its   annual   conference   at   Springfield, 

graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1866.    He  Illinois,  early  in  July,  with  seventy  delegates 

studied    theology    at    the    Bangor    Theological  from    fifteen    States    present.      Composed    very 

Seminary,  graduating  in  1869.    In  1876  he  was  largely  of  public  charity  officials,  it  gave  special 

appointed    professor   of   English   Literature    at  attention  to  practical  administrative  problems. 

Bowdoin  College,  and  remained  in  this  position  Several  speakers  urged  the  advantages  of  muni- 

until   the  time  of  his  death.    For  two  years,  cipal  or  State  farms  for  youthful  and  short-term 

beginning  in  1883,  he  was  acting  president  of  the  offenders  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  delinquent, 

college,  and  from  1887  to  1911  was  president  of  the   public,    and   the    administrator.    The    con- 

the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Bangor  Theological  ference  was  overwhelmingly  of  the  opinion  that 

Seminary^ private  charity  must,  in  most  places,  be  supple- 

CHABITIES.     A  striking  characteristie  of  mented  by  public  relief,  and  that  there  was  a 

recent  years   is  the  growth  of  charitable   and  steady  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  public 

philanthronie    activities    and    the    determined  administration  because  of  the  better  training  of 

effort  on  the  part  of  those  leading  such  to  give  officials.    It  was  planned  to  hold  the  next  con- 

them   a   sounder  basis.    While   relief   work   of  ference  at  Memphis  immediately  after  that  of 

various   kinds    is   inevitable   the   keynote    now  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correo- 

being  struck  is  that  of  prevention.    Greater  care  tion. 

is  being  exerted  to  see  that  the  relief  granted  Census   of   Benevolent   Institdtions.     As 

does  not  become  a  cause  for  additional  demands,  a  part  of  tne  Thirteenth  Decennial  Census  there 

There  is  much  scientific  inquiry  into  the  causes  was  issued  a  report  on  institutions  for  the  care 

of    poverty,    delinquency,    and    crime,    on    the  of  children,  houses  for  adults,  institutions  for 

principle  that  only  when  oauses  are  known  can  blind  and  deaf,  and  hospitals,  sanitariums  and 

these  evils  be  stamped  out.    As  a  result  of  this  dispensaries  for  the  sick.    The  total  number  of 

closer  analysis  of  conditions  demands  are  being  institutions   reported   was   6397,   with   380,337 

made  for  advanced  legislation  to  equalize  oppor-  inmates  or  persons  under  care  at  the  close  of 

tuhities  and  realize  a  larger  social  justice  in  the  census  year.    Compared  with  the  previous 

industrial  and  social  organizations.  special  census  of  1^04  there  was  an  increase  of 

In  addition  to  the  material  below  reference  1346  institutions,  and  moreover  day  nurseries 

should    be    made    to   the    following    articles:  numbering   166  in   1904  were  not  included  in 

Child     Labob;     Jttvenile     Coubts;     Labob;  1910.     Inmates   increased   06,975;    children   re- 

Labob   Legislation;    MiNncuM    Wage;   Occu-  ceived  during  the  year  increased  11,186;  patients 

pational  Diseases;   Penology;   Old- Age  Pen-  treated  in  hospitals  increased  911,326,  and   in 

sioNS;    Social   Economics;    Welfabb   Wobk;  dispensaries,   827,408.     Institutions   for   adults 

Women     in     Industbt;     and     Wobeingmbn's  or  adults  and  children   received   109,319  fewer 

INSUBANCE.  persons  in  1910  than  in  1904,  this  decrease  being 

National    Confebbncel    The   National    Con-  chiefly    confined    to    institutions    for    the   tem- 

ference    of   Charities    and    Corrections   met   at  porary  care  of  destitute  men;   institutions  for 

Seattle,  July  5,  1912,  for  its  40th  annual  ses-  blind  and  deaf  received  4471  fewer.    The  report 

sion.     The   total    attendance   of   members   was  stated  that  any  explanation  of  these  Increases 

about  800.    The  programme  was  comprehensive,  and  decreases  in  numbers  must  await  a  more 

but  throughout  the  addresses  ran  the  doctrine  careful   study. 

of  "justice  not  charity"  and  the  demand  for  The  report  showed  that  there  were  1152 
far-reaching  industrial  and  social  reconstruc-  orphanages  and  homes  for  the  care  of  children  in 
tion  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  sense  of  the  United  States;  they  received  during  1910, 
"social  justice.''  Another  prominent  feature  82,011  children;  had  present  .on  December  31, 
was  the  manifest  approval  of  the  idea  that  19^0,  107,401;  and  had  placed  out  during  the 
social  problems  must  be  worked  out  by  govern*  year,  14,031.  Societies  for  the  aid  and  pro- 
mental  rather  than  social  agencies.  Thus  the  tection  of  children  numbered  212;  in  1910  they 
burden  of  crime,  poverty,  and  invalidity  is  placed  out  23,794  and  had  under  care  35,279 
placed  upon  the  whole  conmiunity,  and  relianco  children.  There  were  1142  homes  for  adults  or 
is  placed  in  the  efiiciency  of  regenerated,  re-  adults  and  children;  they  received  during  the 
sponsive,  and  responsible  democratic  govern-  year  788,691  persons  and  had  present  on  the 
ment.  Special  attention  was  given  to  immigra-  census  day  121,876.  The  blind  and  deaf  were 
tion,  especially  Oriental;  to  Juvenile  courts,  and  cared   for   in    119   institutions   with    15,418   in- 
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mates,  2654  having  been  received  during  the  CHASITY  AJUD  COBBECTIONy  Aioebi- 
year.  HoepitaU  and  sanitariums  numbered  can  Association  of  OmciALS  or.  See  Chab- 
1886  with  94,374  persons  present  and  1,975,833  itt. 

treated  during  1910.  There  were  676  dispens-  CHABTEB  BEFOBU.  See  Mtintcipal 
aries  which  had  treated  during  the  year  2,439,-  aaJroNMrnnT     """*"'       ^^     municipal 

059   persons.     The  increase  in  number  of  dis-       riTr  a  "!»»«•»««       , 

pensaries  was  420,  of  which  nearly  200  were      CHABTBBS,    Municipal.     See   Municipal 

county    dispensaries    in    Pennsylvania    for    the  Qovebnment. 

treatment  of  tuberculosis.    The  number  of  hospi-       CHATHAM   ISLANDS.     A   dependency  of 

tals  and  sanitariums  also  was  increased  largely  New  Zealand  (q.v.). 

by  the  greater  provisions  for  the  care  of  the       CHATTTATTQITA  ZNSTXT  U  TION.    The  for* 

tubercular.  tieth  annual  assembly  of  the  Chautauqua  Insti- 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  institutions  tution  was  held  at  Chautauqua  from  July  6  to 
was  reported  for  nearly  every  State  and,  in  August  24,  1913.  While  toe  summer  schools 
somewhat  similar  proportions,  showing  the  were  never  so  heavily  attended  as  in  1913,  the 
growth  of  humanitarian  feeling  not  only  in  the  general  attendance  fell  off  somewhat,  chiefiy  on 
industrial  communities  but  in  the  more  sparsely  account  of  the  flood  in  Ohio  and  other  western 
settled  States.  New  York  led  in  number  with  States.  There  were  courses  in  fourteen  depart- 
797,  an  increase  of  200  since  1904;  Pennsljrvania  ments,  six  of  which  are  included  in  the  ordinary 
had  692,  an  increase  of  301 ;  Massachusetts,  369,  college  curricula,  and  eight  of  which  are  given 
an  increase  of  104;  Illinois,  324,  an  increase  of  over  to  specialized  forms  of  professional  work. 
39;  Ohio,  311,  an  increase  of  62;  and  New  Jer-  There  were  fourteen  courses  in  English,  thirteen 
sey,  207,  an  increase  of  68.  in  French,  ten  in  German,  four  in  Latin,  and 

Cleveland.  Early  in  the  year  was  formed  twenty-two  in  mathematics  and  sciences.  In  ad- 
the  Cleveland  Federation  for  Charity  and  Phil-  dition  to  the  courses  especially  designed  for 
anthropy,  being  an  alliance  of  fifty-three  social  teachers,  there  were  nearly  200  other  courses  of 
organizations.  Its  main  object  was  to  collect  various  kinds,  which  included  English  language 
funds  for  all  member  societies  through  one  and  literature,  modern  languages,  mathematics 
central  agency,  thus  effecting  not  only  great  and  sciences,  religious  teaching,  music,  physical 
economy  of  money  and  the  time  of  officers,  but  education,  agriculture,  practical  arts,  etc.  The 
also  freeing  givers  from  the  repeated  demands  special  days  observed  were  national  army  day, 
of  many  collectors.  By  an  educational  campaign  July  12 ;  federation  day,  August .  2 ;  denomina- 
the  Federation  expected  to  increase  the  numlwr  tional  day,  August  6;  grange  day,  August  9; 
of  donors  and  the  aggregate  funds.  The  econ«  recognition  day,  August  13;  closing  day,  Au- 
omies  effected  were  striking.  The  cost  of  col*  gust  24.  The  officers  of  the  institution  in  1912 
lections,  including  time  of  officers  and  commis-  were  John  H.  Vincent,  chancellor;  George  E. 
sions  to  collectors,  was  formerly  about  $60,000.  Vincent,  president;  and  Arthur  E.  Bestor,  di< 
Not  only  was  three-fourths  of  this  saved,  but  rector, 
the  entire  time  of  officers  could  be  devoted  to       CHEESE      See  Daibtinq 

^^S;o*.*Tt   the    suggestion    of    Professor  sxf^E^^^ee^c'L^^^  '" 

Charles  R.  Henderson,  president  of  the  United      r^^^^  r^^^    « 

Charities  of  Chicago,  most  of  the  charitable  and  nS^^SV"  ^^"^^^TBY,  Soctett  or.     See 

philanthropic  agencies  of  the  city  entered  into   ^^ifi^^' JiJ^'^f  I!J±,_„« 

a  common  agreement  to  furnish  the  public  with    ,  CHEMICAL    SOCIETIES,    International 

full   and  accurate  information  regarding  their  Association  or.    See   Chemistry,  Industrial. 

work  and  finances.    The  aggregate  amount  con-       CHEICICAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMEBICA.  See 

tributed  and  expended  by  these  agencies  was   Chemistry,  Industrial. 

shout  $13,000,000.    The  plan  did  not  involve  a      CHEMIBTBY.  .     Radio-Activb     Elements. 

scheme  for  federated  money  raising.  Some  progress  was  made  during  the  past  year 

Cincinnati.  Similarly  in  Cincinnati,  follow-  in  the  systematization  of  the  radio-active  ele- 
ing  the  concerted  action  to  deal  with  the  relief  ments  and  their  disintegration  products,  and  in 
problems  raised  by  the  spring  floods,  there  was  locating  them  in  the  periodic  system.  There 
organized  a  council  of  social  agencies.  This  appears  to  be  a  general  law  that  in  an  a-ray 
was  composed  of  sixty  civic  and  philanthropic  change,  when  a  helium  atom  is  expelled  carrying 
bodies  seeking  to  co5perate  by  an  exchange  of  two  charges  of  positive  electricity,  the  element 
case  records,  the  avoidance  of  implication  in  moves  two  groups  to  the  left  in  the  periodic 
family  relief,  the  establishment  of  uniform  table,  as  from  the  6th  to  the  4th  group.  In 
accounting,  the  standardizing  of  solicitation  for  every  ^-ray  change,  when  a  single  charge  of 
funds,  and  the  carrying  on  of  surveys  and  in-  negative  electricity  is  expelled,  the  element 
vestigations.  moves  one  group  to  the  right,  as  from  the  4th 

Los  Angeles.  This  was  the  first  city  in  to  the  6th  group,  and  this  is  also  the  case  in  the 
America  to  create  a  municipal  charities  com-  two  rayless  changes.  It  seems  to  follow  from 
mission  with  authority  to  certify  organizations  this,  that  it  is  possible  for  more  than  one 
seeking  funds  for  charity.  Such  certification  element  to  occupy  the  same  place  in  the  periodic 
is  usually  done  by  a  business  body  or  the  table,  and  Soddy,  who  has  been  one  of  the 
associated  charities.  Not  only  will  the  new  principal  workers  along  this  line,  holds  that 
commission  protect  the  public  from  impostors  this  is  in  fact  the  case,  and  that  certain  ele- 
but  it  will  prevent  the  overlapping  and  the  mis-  ments  with  different  atomic  weights  are  chem- 
direction  of  philanthropic  undertakings.  Com-  ically  indentical.  Thus  work  by  Fleck  seems  to 
plete  financial  responsibility,  including  accurate  show  the  chemical  identitv  of  uranium-X  and 
receipting  and  accounting,  is  required  of  every  radio-thorium  with  thorium,  of  meso-thorium 
endorsed  organization.  The  commission  is  with  actinium,  of  radium- A  with  polonium, 
itself  empowered  to  receive  and  distribute  funds  of  radium-C,  thorium-C,  actinium-C  and  radi-fTp 
and  to  maintain  a  free  employment  bureau.       um-E    with    bismuth,    of    radium-B,    thorium-) 
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B  and  actinium-B  with  lead,  and  of  were  fonned  by  interaction.  Here  is  one  possible 
thorium-D  and  actinium-D  with  thallium.  Some  source  of  natural  hydrocarbons.  In  the  roclr 
experimental  work  by  Whytlaw-Gray  seems  to  masses  of  the  earth  oxygen  is  found  only  in 
point  in  the  same  direction.  This  work  was  combination,  but  the  earth  interior  is  very 
done  on  three  tubes  of  niton  (radium  emana-  poor  in  oxygen  and  the  crust  as  a  whole  is 
tion)  which  were  sealed  up  by  Ramsay  four  suboxidized.  Atmospheric  oxygen  appeared  late 
years  before.  After  this  length  of  time  the  tubes  in  the  geological  history  of  the  earth,  and  was 
should  contain  radium-D  with  equilibrium  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  oxides,  especially 
quantities  of  radium-E  and  radium-F,  as  well  as  of  water.  Later,  when  plant  life  had  appeared  on 
about  fifteen  per  cent  of  radium-G,  the  end  ele*  the  earth,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  was  in- 
ment  of  the  series.  The  material  in  the*  tubes  creased  by  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide 
was  found  to  be  metallic  in  appearance  and  on  by  plants,  the  carbon  being  in  considerable  part 
treatment  with  chlorine  gave  non-volatile  stored  up  in  coal  deposits, 
chlorides,  soluble,  but  with  difficulty,  in  water.  Fixation  of  Nitbooen.  The  problem  of  the 
The  solution  gave  chemical  tests  for  lead,  as  fixation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  one  that 
would  be  the  case  if  radium-O  is  identical  with  has  attracted  much  attention  in  recent  years, 
that  metal,  but  the  quantity  was  nearly  twice  Now  that  the  rectification  of  liquid  air  has  been 
that  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  radium-G  so  far  perfected  that  the  cost  of  pure  nitrogen 
present,  so  that  radium-D  must  also  give  chem-  from  this  source  is  not  prohibitive,  it  is  of  great 
ical  reactions  similar  to  those  of  lead.  The  idea  industrial  importance  to  determine  the  most 
that  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element  is  not  economical  method  of  combining  that  nitrogen 
a  mixed  quantity,  but  is  the  average  weight  with  hydrogen  to  make  ammonia  for  the  fer- 
of  atoms,  similar  chemically  but  varying  in  tiliser  industry,  and  with  carbon  for  the  manu- 
weight  within  narrow  limits,  is  by  no  means  facture  of  cyanides.  Three  methods  for  the 
new,  but  the  work  of  the  year  1913  was  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  may  already  be  considered 
first  experimental  evidence  along  this  line,  and  successful  from  an  industrial  standpoint,  viz., 
it  must  be  noted  that  this  work  is  confined  to  combination  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen  in  the  elec- 
elements  with  atomic  weights  above  200.  (See  trie  arc,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  calcium 
also  Chekistbt,  Industrial,  and  Raoiotheb-  nitrate  and  nitric  acid  at  Notodden  and  Sau- 
APT.)  heim  in  Norway,  combination  of  nitrogen  with 

Cosmic  Cheihstrt.  The  idea  that  many  of  calcium  carbide  to  form  cyanamide,  with  sub- 
the  elements  in  the  earth's  crust  are  actually  sequent  production  of  ammonia,  and  the  com- 
present  in  a  free  molecular  condition  but  at  in-  bination  of  nitrogen  directly  with  hydrogen 
finitesimal  concentration,  is  advanced  by  Wer-  under  pressure,  the  Haber  process  of  making 
nadski,  in  a  text-book  recently  published  in  the  ammonia.  Other  methods,  however,  demand  in- 
Russian  language.  In  almost  every  portion  of  vestigation,  for  the  last  word  in  the  economic 
the  rocks  of  the  earth  the  spectroscope  production  of  nitrogen  compounds  has  by  no 
reveals  the  presence  of  many  of  the  ele-  means  been  uttered.  During  the  year  1913, 
ments  which  are  considered  very  rare,  and  Ewan  and  Napier  studied  the  absorption  of  ni- 
many  of  these  are  also  found  in  minutest  traces  trogen  by  a  mixture  of  barium  oxide  and  car* 
in  the  ocean.  In  many  cases  at  least  these  bon.  The  absorption  apparently  takes  place  ac- 
elements  are  not  found  in  stroichiometric  com-  cording  to  one  or  both  of  the  two  reactions, 
pounds,  but  in  solid  (in  the  ocean,  liquid)  solu-  BaO  +  2C  +  N, ^ BaCN, -f- CO,  and 

tion.    Warnadski  speaks  of  them  as  being  in  a  BaO  +  SC  +  N.^Ba    (CN),-i-CO 

''microcosmio  mixture."  As  one  possible  source  Both  of  these  reactions  appear  to  be  reversible 
of  such  elementary  condition  it  may  be  noted  that  and  not  to  be  affected  by  catalytic  agents.  Even 
in  volcanic  extrusions  many  elements  are  pre-  up  to  1100^  only  half  the*  baryta  has  been  con- 
sent in  a  gaseous  condition,  and  that  this  con-  verted  into  nitrogen  compound.  The  difficulty 
dition  is  a  state  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  seems  to  be  in  the  probable  formation  of  a  com- 
action  of  electric  phenomena,  of  ultra-violet  pound.  BaO.Ba(CN)t,  which  is  not  further 
light,  and  of  radio-active  emanations.  acted  on  by  nitrogen. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  in  Several  chemists  have  studied  the  fixation 
going  over  much  of  his  former  work  on  the  of  nitrogen  by  aluminum.  Thus  Fichter  finds 
analysis  of  meteorites  and  searching  by  the  that  when  aluminum  powder  is  heated  to  700*, 
most  modern  methods  for  the  elements  present  nitrogen  is  rapidly  absorbed  with  considerable 
in  minute  quantities  only,  Merrill  has  failed  to  rise  in  the  temperature,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
find  the  following  elements  which  had  previous-  to  obtain  a  pure  nitride  of  the  formula  AIN. 
ly  been  reported  as  present  in  meteorites,  viz..  Even  when  air  is  led  over  heated  aluminum 
antimony,  arsenic,  gold,  lead,  tin,  tungsten,  ura-  some  nitride  is  formed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
nium  and  zinc.  On  the  other  hand  not  only  oxide,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  perceptible  odor 
was  platinum  found  beyond  dispute  (in  the  of  ammonia  given  off  in  moist  air,  since  the 
Perryville  meteorite),  but  also  ruthenium  and  nitride  readily  reacts  with  water  with  the  for- 
iridium.  In  two  cases  vanadium  was  found,  but  mat  ion  of  ammonia.  On  heating  with  alkalies 
in  no  case  barium,  strontium  or  zirconium.  This  and  carbon  the  nitrogen  of  aluminum  nitride  is 
last  is  peculiar,  as  no  reason  can  be  suggested  converted,  but  not  completely,  into  cyanide 
for  the  absence  of  these  metals.  nitrogen.     According  to  Wolf,  this  reaction  is 

A  paper  by  Chamberlain  offers  some  new  sug^  seriously  affected  by  impurities  in  the  alumi- 
gestions  on  cosmic  chemistry.  All  magmatic  num,  the  presence  of  even  small  quantities 
masses  contain  considerable  quantities  of  gases,  of  oxygen  being  objectionable.  Nitrogen  is 
but  these  gases  are  very  different  in  composition  also  absorbed  by  a  heated  mixture  of  alumina 
and  proportion  from  the  g&ses  which  make  up  and  carbon,  as  was  first  carried  out  by  Serpek. 
our  present  atmosphere.    Water  and  carbon  di-  This  reaction, 

oxide  were  certainly  constituents  of  the  original  AIA  ■+•  N,  +  3C  ?=±  2AIN  -|-  3C0, 

magma,  and  as  these  gases  were  liberated  from  has  been  studied  by  Frankel,  who  finds  that 
the  hot  magma  carbon  monoxide  and  methane  when  soot  is  used  the  reaction  begins  at  1400* 
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and  is  reversible.  At  1600*  equilibrium  is  a  milligram  of  Htfit^  is  formed.  Two  other 
reached  when  the  amount  gI  CO  in  the  gas  ia  solid  borides  were  obtained  by  Stock,  one  of 
25  to  40  volume  per  cent.,  and  at  1600*  when  which  contains  hydrogen  and  boron  in  the  ratio 
the  CX)  is  50  to  65  per  cent  Above  1500*  car-  of  4H:5B,  and  the  other  of  which  probably 
bide  begins  to  be  formed,  and  the  reaction  is  contains  12  atoms  of  boron,  as  its  molecular 
strongly  influenced  by  the  kind  of  carbon  used*  weight  in  benzene  is  about  142.  The  quantity 
The  fixation  of  nitrogen  by  boron  offers  a  par-  of  these  which  could  be  obtained  was  too  small 
ticularly  attractive  field  of  study,  for  not  only  to  establish  their  formulas, 
does  boron  have  a  peculiarly  strong  affinity  for  OsMiuic.  A  research,  quite  comparable  in  its 
nitrogen,  but  the  compound  BN  contains  a  difficulty  with  that  of  Stock's  work  on  the  hy- 
larger  proportion  of  nitrogen  than  any  other  drogen  borides,  is  that  of  Ruff  on  the  fluorides 
■solid  nitride.  From  boron  nitride  may  be  ob-  of  osmium.  Fluorine  is  very  difficult  to  prepare, 
tained  both  ammonia  and  the  cyanides,  and  the  osmium  is  very  expensive,  glass  is  more  or  less 
compound  itself  makes  an  excellent  refractory  strongly  attacked  by  the  fluorides  of  osmium,  es- 
material  for  many  industrial  purposes.  Ac-  pecially  if  the  least  trace  of  water  is  present, 
^cording  to  tlie  work  of  Stfthler  and  Elbert,  1500*>  platinum  tubes,  while  not  attacked  by  florin, 
to  1700*  is  the  most  favorable  temperature  for  are  opaque  and  it  cannot  be  seen  what  reac- 
the  reaction  tions,  if  any,  are  taking  place  in  them,  it  is 

B,Oa  +  3G  -f  N,idK2BX  +  SCO,  impossible  to  absolutely  exclude  oxygen,  a  trace 

but  the  absorption  of  nitrogen  per  gram  boron  of  which  contaminates  everything  with  osmium 
is  much  larger  when  in  the  place  of  boric  oxide,  tetroxide,  the  osmium  fluorides  themselves  are 
borocalcite  is  used.  No  carbide  is  formed  when  far  from  stable  compounds,  and  in  addition  it 
borocalcite  is  heated  with  carbon,  even  at  1700*,  ig  by  no  means  easy  to  analyze  compounds 
but  when  nitrogen  is  led  over  the  heated  masa  containing  osmium  and  fluorine  and  to  deter- 
it  is  rapidly  absorbed,  boron  nitride  and  also  mine  the  state  of  oxidation  of  the  osmium.  In 
calcium  cyanamide  being  formed.  Th^B  reae-  spite  of  these  difficulties  to  be  surmounted, 
tion  appears  to  be  Ruff   has    isolated   three   different   fluorides   of 

CaB«OT  +  SC  +  3N,  =  4BN  +  CaCN,  +  7C0,  osmium,  OsF*  which  is  formed  by  the  direct 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  reaction  is  union  of  the  elements  at  temperatures  below 
reversible.  This  reaction  and  that  of  other  250*,  OsF.  formed  at  higher  temperatures  when 
borates  would  seem  to  merit  further  study,  the  osmium  is  in  excess,  and  OsF.  formed  when 
Htdbogen  Bosidbb.  An  account  was  given  in  there  is  an  abundance  of  fluorine.  OsF«  is  sol- 
the  1012  Year  Book  of  two  hydrogen  borides  uble  in  water,  giving  an  acid  reaction,  and  ap- 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Stock,  by  the  ac-  pears  to  be  non- volatile ;  OsF.  is  volatile,  boil- 
tion  of  acids  on  magnesium  boride.  These  were  ing  at  about  202*.  At  ordinary  temperatures 
the  first  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  boron  ever  it  is  a  solid  and  attacks  glass  to  such  an  ex- 
isolated,  though  a  few  years  earlier  Ramsay  tent  when  warmed  that  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
obtained  a  gas  containing  hydrogen  and  boron  termine  its  melting  point,  which  must  lie  above 
which  seem^  to  have  the  formula  HJ3i>  hut  50*  and  below  120*.  In  water  it  is  at  once 
which  was  not  pure.  The  two  borides  of  Stock  hydrolyzed,  giving  a  precipitate  of  black  OsOt, 
were  HmB«  and  H,A-  lu  1013  Stock  carried  and  hence  it  instantly  gives  any  damp  or  or- 
this  exceedingly  difficult  work  still  further  and  ganic  object  with  which  it  may  come  in  contact 
found  no  less  than  ten  different  compounds  of  a  black  coating.  More  remarkable,  however, 
hydrogen  and  boron,  of  which  four  were  in  is  the  compound  OsF,,  for  this  is  the  first  com- 
amounts  too  small  for  determination  of  their  pound  to  be  made  in  which  a  single  atom  is 
composition,  and  of  two  the  formulas  could  be  combing  with  eight  other  atoms  of  the  same 
only  approximately  determined.  The  other  four  kind,  and  is  also  the  first  compound  in  which 
borides  have  been  isolated  in  pure  condition  a  valence  of  eight  is  beyond  dispute.  (Un* 
and  carefully  studied.  The  first  boride  obtained  doubtedly  the  osmium  in  osmium  tetroxide, 
the  past  year  is  HJB,,  and  proves  to  be  decidedly  OsO«,  is  octovalent,  though  this  would  not  be 
stable,  but  it  is  so  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  universally  admitted.)  Osmium  octofluoride  is 
action  of  water  that  in  the  ordinary  prepara-  a  lemon-yellow  crystalline  compound,  which 
tk>n  of  these  compounds  it  is  completely  de-  melts  at  34.4*  and  boils  at  47.5*.  Organic  sub- 
stroyed,  if  indeed  it  is  formed  at  all.  On  stand-  stances  are  violently  attacked  by  it,  and  it  dis- 
ing,  and  more  rapidly  on  warming,  the  boride  solves  in  water  to  a  colorless  solution,  which 
HwBf  is  decomposed  and  HfB,  is  one  of  the  smells  strongly  of  osmium  tetroxide. 
products  of  its  decomposition.  At  ordinary  Another  important  research  on  osmium  is 
temperatures  it  is  a  ^as,  which  can  be  con-  that  of  Hofmann  on  the  oxidizing  properties 
densed  to  a  liquid  boiling  at  -87*.  By  liquid  of  osmium  tetroxide,  and  especially  its  action 
air  it  can  be  frozen  to  a  solid  which  melts  be-  as  a  catalytic  agent  in  oxidizing  reactions. 
low  -140*.  This  boride  is  analogous  to  ethane.  It  has  long  been  known  that  osmium  tetroxide 
H«Cs,  which  has  a  boiling  point  of  -90*,  so  that  is  one  of  the  strongest  oxidizing  agents  in  the 
in  this  compound  the  valence  of  boron  must  be  whole  range  of  chemistry,  but  that  it  could  be 
considered  as  four.  When  this  boride,  H^B,,  is  regenerated  in  the  air,'  though  perhaps  also 
warmed  it  slowly  decomposes,  giving  among  known,  was  certainly  not  realized.  It  is  a  some- 
other  products  a  clear  volatile  crystalline  solid,  what  slow,  but  very  effective  carrier  of  at- 
wbich  melts  sharply  at  99.6*  and  which  has  the  mospheric  oxygen,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
formula  HmBi».  This  is  fairly  stable,  passing  200  cubic  centimeters  of  40  per  cent,  alcohol 
largely  unchanged  through  a  tube  heated  to  were  oxidized  within  three  or  four  hours  by  the 
400*  (in  vacuo),  and  is  unacted  on  by  water  use  of  10  milligrams  of  OsO*,  the  product  being 
and  hardly  affected  by  concentrated  nitric  acid,  chiefly  acetic  acid.  More  remarkable  is  its  ac- 
It  is  soluble  in  carbon  bisulfide  and  in  alcohol,  tion  in  conjunction  with  potassium  chlorate.  A 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient  for  study  paper  which  comes  in  contact  with  osmium 
can  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  on  decom-  tetroxide  is  immediately  covered  with  a  blackT 
posing  one  cubic  centimeter  of  H«Bs  only  half  deposit  of  OsO,  in  hydrated  form.    If  this  pape^  LC 
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is  then  dipped  in  a  neutral  solution  of  potas-  tuted.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  these  salts 
slum  chlorate  the  black  deposit  instantly  dis-  trivalent  tungsten  shows  the  same  tendency 
appears,  being  oxidized  back  to  the  osmium  to  the  formation  of  complex  salts  that  is  so 
tetroxide.  It  follows  that  a  solution  of  potas-  characteristic  of  tungsten  trioxide.  On  leading 
sium  chlorate  containing  a  minute  quantity  of  dry  ammonia  into  a  concentrated  solution  of 
osmium  tetroxide  is  a  most  powerfin  oxidizing  hydrogen  peroxide  in  absolute  ether  at  -10"^, 
agent.  Thus  a  mixture  of  metallic  arsenic  and  D'Ans  and  Wedig  obtain  first  beautiful  clear 
potassium  chlorate  undergoes  no  reaction,  even  crystals  of  ammonium  hydroperoxide,  NH^OtH, 
in  the  presence  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  if  a  which  were  first  prepared  by  Melikoff  and  Pis- 
trace  of  osmium  tetroxide  is  added,  the  tem-  sarjewski  some  years  ago.  On  further  addition 
perature  instantly  rises  and  in  a  moment  the  of  ammonia  these  crystals  fuse  to  a  heavy  oily 
arsenic  is  oxidized  with  a  violent  reaction  to  layer,  which  freezes  at  -40**  to  a  crystalline 
arsenic  acid.  mass.  On  washing  with  ether  at  a  very  low  tem- 
Perhaps  more  remarkable  is  the  observation  perature  these  ciystals  were  obtained  in  a  pure 
of  Lehmann  that  osmium  dioxide  can  act  as  a  condition,  and  proved  to  be  ammonium  peroxide, 
catalytic  reducing  agent,  especially  as  a  car-  (NH4),0t.  The  crystals  fuse  at  -2^,  but  even 
rier  of  hydrogen  to  unsaturated  fats.  He  de-  below  this  temperature  begin  to  lose  ammonia 
scribes  a  lecture  experiment  in  which  olive  oil  and  go  over  into  the  hydroperoxide, 
is  warmed  with  a  little  osmium  tetroxide,  which  Metal-eettls.  What  seems  to  be  an  entirely 
is,  of  course,  reduced  at  once  to  the  dioxide,  new  t3rpe  of  compound,  the  metal-ketyl,  is  de- 
If  a  current  of  hydrogen  is  then  led  into  the  scribed  by  Schlenk.  These  compounds  are 
oil  for  a  short  time,  on  cooling  the  oil  solidifies  formed  by  the  action  of  metallic  sodium  (or 
to  a  solid  fat.  Finally  Willst&tter  finds  that  potassium)  on  certain  ketones.  In  the  reaction 
finely  divided  metallic  osmium^  can  serve  in-  one  atom  of  the  alkali  metal  is  taken  up,  and  a 
stead  of  the  tetroxide  as  a  catalytic  agent  la  compound  formed  which  contains  a  trivalent 
oxidizing    reactions    with    organic    substances,  carbon  atom,  the  formula  of  these  compounds 

gen  and  of  hydrogen,  and  were  it  not  for  the  three  possible  reactions  which  can  take  place 

great  cost  of  osmium,  it  would  undoubtedly  find  under  the  conditions  in  which  these  compounds 

many  and   important  applications  in  the  arts,  are  formed:    (1)    in  case  any  hydrogen  is  at- 

It  is,  however,  possible  that,  now  one  element  tached  to  the  next  carbon  atom  to  the  carbonyl 

has   been   found   with   these   properties,   search  group,  an  atom  of  hydrogen  may  be  given  off 

will  be  stimulated  to  find  others.    Ruthenium  and  an  unsaturated  compound  formed,  a  reac- 

tetroxide  has  the  same  oxidizing  properties  as  tion   generally  resulting  in   a  condensation   to 

the  osmium  tetroxide,  though  to  a  lesser  de-  compounds  of  higher  molecular  weight;  (2)  the 

gree,  but  unfortunately  it  is  even  much  more  alkali  metal  may  be  added  to  the  carbonyl  group 

costly  than  osmium.  and  the  compound  condensed  to  a  di-molecular 

Sevebal  New  Ck>]CP0imD8.    Of  the  many  new  compound,  as 
compounds  of  inorganic  chemistry  which  have  R'                             R'  \          /^R' 
been  prepared  the  past  year,  a  few  of  the  more  CO  +  2Na  =■          C — C         ; 
important    may    be    mentioned    briefiy.    Wheni  R**                            R"/  '     '  \R'* 
finely  divided  silver  is  shaken  with  fused  ar-  NaO    ONa 
senious  bromide,  it  dissolves  and  a  compound  or,  (3)  the  alkali  metal  may  be  added  without 
of    peculiar    type    is    formed,    Ag,AsBr,.    That  condensation.    This  reaction  would  be 
both  silver  and  bromine  are  directly  connected  R'  \                         R'  \ 
with  the  arsenic  atom  is  evident  from  its  chemi-  CO  +  Na  ss           CO.Na, 
cal  properties.    It  would  seem  that  the  arsenic  'BT  /                         "R"  / 
possesses  strong  secondary  valence  and  that  it  is  the    carbon    atom    being   thus    trivalent.    This 
by  means  of   this   that   silver    is  held   in   the  third  type  of  reaction  Schlenk  has  found  to  be 
molecule.    This    corresponds    to    the   fact    that  not  uncommon,  but  it  generally  results  in  com- 
arsenious  bromide  is  capable  of  combining  with  pounds  so  insoluble  that  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
three  molecules  of  ammonia,  also  by  secondary  tormine  the  molecular  weight.    In  the  case  of 
valence,  to  form  AsBr,.3NH,.    Hilpert,  to  whom  phenyl-diphenyl   ketone,   the  compound  formed, 
we  are  indebted  for  this  investigation,  has  pre-  ^^r    CeH«/^^u^  tr    ^      m      jxvji>*x« 
pared  several  other  compounds  of  similar  type,  ^•^-  CJI,\^-^   ^**  ^^"^^  ^  ^  definitely 
m  which  the  silver  present  corresponds  to  the  monomolecular,   and   a   solution  of  this  metal- 
an>monia  of  ammoniates.    Possibly  some  of  the  ketyl  could  be  used  to  precipitate  the  metal- 
subhalides  which  have  been  described  also  be-  ketyls  of  numerous  other  ketones.    Like  other 
long  to  the  same  type,  as  for  example,  AgF.Ag,  compounds  containing  a  trivalent  carbon  atom, 
CaF,.Ca,  and  CaCl,.Ca.    Fluo-sulphonatos,  ana-  the  metal-ketyls  are  exceedingly  reactive,   and 
logons  to  chloro-sulphonates,  as  well  as  the  free  are  extremely  sensitive  to  all  oxidizing  agents, 
fiuo-sulphonic    acid,    have    been    prepared    by  even  to  the  air.    They  are  also  characterized  by 
Traube.    Sodium  and  ammonium  fiuorides  unite  an  intense  color. 

directly  with  sulphur  trioxide  to  form  the  fiuo-  Cabbohtdbates.    Work  on  carbohydrates  was 

sulphonates  NaSO,F  and  NH^SOgF,  and  the  acid  again  taken  up  by  Fischer,  and  by  the  conver- 

is  so  stable  that  when  the  ammonium  salt  is  sion  of  glucose  into  methyl-pentose  he  cleared 

dissolved   in   fuming   sulphuric    acid,    the    free  up  the  constitution  of  the  rhamnoses.    (Ordi- 

fiuo-sulphonic  acid  distills  over.  nary  rhamnose  in  a  methyl-pentose,  derived  from 

Olsson  has  made  for  the  first  time  crystalline  a  glucosid  of  quercitrin,  buckthorn  berries,  and 

salts  containing  trivalent  tungsten,  by  the  re-  some  other  plants.)      Fischer  starts  from  the 

duction  of  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  tung-  dibromo-derivative  of  glucose,  which  proves  to 

stic  acid  by  tin.    The  potassium  salt  has  the  have  a  bromine  atom  on  each  end-carbon  atom, 

formula  3KC1.2WClg,  and  the  rubidium,  caes-  One  bromine  atom  he  replaces  by  OCH„  thus 

ium,  and   thallous   salts   are   similarly   consti-  forming  a  methyl-gluoosid.    The  other  bromine 
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atom  is  then  replaced  by  hydrogen,  giving  »  tie,  which  furnished  altogether  lesf  than  half 
glucosid    from    which    methyl-pentose    is   easily   a  gram  of  the  pigment 

prepared.  This  methyl-pentose  proves  to  be  CHBMISTBY,  BxjBEAU  OF.  See  Food  and 
identical   with    isorhamnose.    It   is    interesting  Kutbition. 

that  this  slucosid  of  isorhamnose,  as  well  as  the       ^-r^^'mMJmm^^-mm   ▼  .n       i      /^ 

methyl-glucosid  of  glucose  from  which  it  is  CHEMSTET,  IirousraiAL.  (See  also  Chem- 
derived,  is  hydrolyzed  by  emulsin,  so  that  the  istbj.)  The  conspicuous  feature  in  the  develop- 
substitution  of  CH,  for  the  CH,OH  group  does  ment  of  industrial  chemistry  during  the  year 
not  affect  ite  relation  to  the  enzyme.  It  had  ^»;  ^"^  .^»>«  .*^°x^''^?^>*!f  i^^F^^  ?^  radium, 
long  been  known  that  cellulose  <iuld  be  con-  f^d  happily,  in  the  United  States,  for  philan- 
verted  into  dextrose,  but  the  yield  was  small  ^^^F^PJ®  Purposes.  Encouraging  report  were  re- 
and  it  could  not  be  said  that  all  the  hexose  ceived  as  to  the  general  progress  of  chemical 
groups  in  cellulose  passed  into  dextrose  on  by-  »J*!  **  ?«^™?  *^<1  abroad.  The  great  activities 
drolysis.  This  proof  was  furnished  by  Will-  o/  the  chemical  experts  of  the  Department  of 
stfitter,  who  has  succeeded  in  converting  cellu-  Agriculture,  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
lose  quantitatively  into  dextrose,  by  the  action  ^ey,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  m  searching  for 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  While  ordinary  concen-  ?ew  sources  of  raw  materials  and  in  efforts  to 
trated  acid  (37.6  per  cent.)  only  disintegrates  improve  processes  were  conspicuous.  This  was 
the  cellulose,  a  stronger  acid  (40  per  cent.)  notably  the  case  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
dissolves  it  with  all  but  complete  hydrolysis.  X^^^'  where  it  was  reported  by  Dr.  Frank  K. 
The  solution  is  at  first  optically  inactive,  but  ??=l«/<>"  *^**  ^^«  ^f^  ««»  J*^«fd  ^^n^s  ^*«>°K  ^^« 
gradually  passes  over  into  dextrose.  It  is  prob-  Pacific  Coast  would  furnish  for  many  years  an 
able  that  some  non-reducing  sugar  is  first  adequate  supp  y  of  potash.  He  says:  "The 
formed  from  the  cellulose,  and  is  thus  an  inter-  preparation  of  kelp  is  becoming  a  prominent  in- 
mediate  step  in  the  process.  Led  by  the  fact  ^}^«J^y  f  °  *^®^  ^*"^«  ^°*«*-  t^«^«  }^  *  v*!^''^ 
that  the  action  of  an  enzyme  on  arbitin  is  in-  at  Seattle  and  one  near  San  Francisco,  both  of 
hibited  by  the  presence  of  hydroquinone,  which  Y}^^V  prepare  kelp  in  a  number  of  wajrs  and  sell 
is  one  of  the  products  of  the  enzyme  reaction,  »*  directly  to  farmers  within  a  radius  of  one 
Bourquelot  was  led  to  suspect  that  enzymes  hundred  miles  of  their  respective  factories."  The 
might  have  in  general  a  synthetic  action.  On  Persistent  search  by  the  chemists  of  the  same 
testing  the  matter  he  found  that  under  proper  department  for  a  new  paper  stock  was  equally 
conditions  it  was  possible  to  synthetize  ^-methyl-  conspicuous.  In  Germany  great  progress  was  re- 
glucosid  by  ferment  action  on  methyl  alcohol  P^^ted  in  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  mdigo 
in  the  presence  of  glucose.  A  further  study  of  and  from  Russia  came  information  of  the  rapid 
the  conditions  of  fiiis  synthetic  action  of  fer-  development  of  the  chemical  industries.  Nearly 
ments  has  led  to  the  production  of  a  number  *"  ^^^  s^PP^y  P^  ^p^ium  bicarbonate  was  being 
of  hitherto  unknown  gfucosids,  and  has  opened  manufactured  m  Russia, 
a  new  field  of  investigation.  Obqanizations.    The  American  Chemical  So* 

CAOUTCHOua  The  existence  of  a  ring  of  eight  ciety  resumed  a  practice  this  year,  which  it  had 
carbon  atoms  in  ordinary  caoutehouc  has  long  ^^r  aome  years  aoandoned,  of  holding  two  meet- 
been  thought  probable,  but  the  evidence  has  been  ings  annually,  and  in  1913  the  first  of  these  was 
wholly  by  analogy  from  physico-chemical  meth-  held  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  during  March  25-27, 
ods.  It  has  now  been  proved  by  purely  chemical  while  the  second  was  held  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
methods  by  Harries,  who  first  regenerates  caout-  during  September  9-12.  The  tetel  membership 
chouc  from  dichloro-caoutehouc,  and  then  from  in  this  organization  was  6673,  making  it  much 
this  regenerated  caoutehouc  forms  the  diozon-  the  largest  chemical  society  in  the  world.  The 
ide.  This  on  decomposition  gives  several  com-  president  during  the  year,  Arthur  D.  Little, 
pounds,  but  among  them  in  considerable  quan-  'wras  succeeded  by  Theodore  W.  Richards,  of 
tity   the   already  known   1,   6,   cyclo-octedione.   Harvard  University. 

which  contains  an  eight-carbon  ring.  Incident-  The  Willard  Gibbs  medal  of  the  Chicago  sec- 
ally  it  appears  probable  that  the  union  holding  tion  of  this  society  was  presented,  on  May  16, 
the  eight-carbon  rings  in  the  polymerized  mole-  to  Dr.  Leo  H.  Baekeland,  in  recognition  of  his 
cule  of  caoutehouc,  is  different  from  that  usually  contributions  to  industrial  chemistry.  With  the 
found  in  polymers,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for  beginning  of  1914  the  American  Chemical  Jour^ 
by  the  ordinary  valence  of  carbon,  since  the  nal,  founded  in  1876,  and  edited  since  its  in- 
original  material  is  more  or  less  completely  ception  by  Prof.  Ira  Remsen  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
regenerated  from  ite  dichloro-derivative,  without  kins  University,  will  be  taken  over  by  the 
resolving  the  components  of  the  iK>lymer.  American  Chemical  Society. 

CoLOBiNQ  Maitebs.  The  investigation  of  ani-  The  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers 
mal  and  vegeteble  coloring  matters  by  Escher  held  its  summer  meeting  in  Boston,  Mass.,  dur- 
and  Willstftuer  has  shown  that  the  yellow  pig-  ing  June  26-28,  and  its  annual  meeting  in  New 
ment  of  the  corpus  luieum  is  identical  with  car-  York  City,  December  10-13.  T.  B.  Wagner,  the 
rotene,  the  unsaturated  hydrocarbon  of  formula  president  during  the  year,  was  succeed  by 
C^^sM  which  is  the  coloring  matter  of  carroto,  M.  C.  Whitaker,  of  Columbia  University, 
and  which  has  been  lately  proven  by  spectro-  The  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  held  its 
scopic  methods  te  be  also  the  coloring  substance  32d  annual  meeting  in  the  Victoria  Buildings  in 
of  wheat  fiour  (and  which  is  destroyed  by  Liverpool,  England,  during  July  16-17,  1913,  un- 
bleaching  with  nitric  oxide).  Carrotene  is  der  the  presidency  of  Prof.  Marston  T.  Bogert, 
closely  allied  to  lycopin,  the  coloring  matter  of  Columbia  University,  New  York.  The  sec- 
of  tematoes,  and  also  te  xanthophyll,  C^^HwOt,  retary  reported  the  membership  te  be  4244,  as 
a  coloring  substance  in  leaves,  which  the  same  compared  with  4285  last  year.  Sir  William 
workers^have  shown  to  be  identical  with  lutein,  Crookes  was  chosen  president  for  the  ensuing 
the  yellow  pigment  of  the  yolks  of  eggs.  The  year,  and  Nottingham,  England,  as  the  place  of 
work  on  the  carrotene  of  the  corpus  luteum  ne-  meeting.  The  Perkin  medal  for  1913  was  given, 
eessiteted  the  use  of  the  ovaries  of  10,000  cat-  on  January  24,  te  James  Gayleyjoy%^i" 
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guished   service    in   the    field   of   chemical   en-   the  conductor  in  long-distance  power-transmls- 
gineering  and  metallurgy.  sion  schemes,  while  not  new,  was  extended,  and 

The  International  Association  of  Chemical  So-  it  was  reported  that  there  had  been  placed  on 
cieties  met  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  during  Septem-  the  market  a  steel-reinforced  aluminum  cable 
ber  19-23,  1913,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  consisting  in  all  of  seven  strands.  The  six 
William  Ramsay.  Seventeen  societies,  repre-  outer  strands  were  made  of  aluminum,  and  the 
senting  14  countries  and  an  aggregate  of  19,582  inner  strand  was  made  of  steel  of  high  tensile 
members,  participated  in  the  proceedings.  Em-  strenpfth.  It  was  claimed  for  this  conductor 
est  Solvay  made  an  unconditional  gift  of  250,000  that  it  both  transmitted  the  current  and  had  the 
francs  to  the  association,  and  announcement  was  requisite  strength  for  use  in  the  towers  which 
made  that  he  proposed  to  found  an  international  were  rapidly  displacing  poles  in  transmission 
institute  of  chemistry  for  which  he  proffered   lines. 

the  sum  of  1,000,000  francs.  Among  the  topics  Experiments  made  to  bring  aluminum  to  a 
discussed  were  the  unifications  of  abbreviations  liquid  condition  so  it  might  be  spread  when  cold 
of  titles  for  scientific  journals  used  in  chemical  over  any  dry  surface  had  been  crowned  with 
memoirs,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  success.  The  composition  was  applied  like  paint 
consider  a,  the  publication  of  an  International  with  a  brush  and  looked,  when  spread,  like  a 
Journal  of  Abstracts  in  three  languages;  6,  the  dull  silver  coating.  It  was  said  to  be  an  excel- 
publication  of  three  editions  of  an  International  lent  preventive  of  rust,  to  be  resistant  to  heat. 
Journal  of  Ahatracta,  and  o,  the  publication  of  elastic,  durable,  and  resistant  to  atmospheric  in- 
an  International  Journal,  containing  transla-  fiuences,  and  to  form  an  excellent  substitute  for 
tions  into  either  English,  French  or  German,  tin  in  plating.  See  Aluminum. 
of  original  papers  appearing  in  the  lesser  Barium.  Until  recently  barium  sulphate 
known  languages.  Commissions  were  also  served  almost  exclusively  in  Germany  as  raw 
appointed  to  report  on  inorganic  nomenclature,  material  for  the  manufacture  of  barium  oxide, 
organic  nomenclature,  and  on  the  unification  of  barium  hydrate,  barium  peroxide,  and  other 
physico-chemical  symbols.  A  meeting  is  to  barium  salts.  The  sulphate  was  reduced  by  heat- 
be  held  in  Paris,  France,  In  September,  1914,  ing  with  coal  in  kilns  to  the  sulphide.  From 
under  the  presidency  of  A.  Haller.  the  solutions  of  the  latter  barium  carbonate  was 

NiTBOOEN.  It  was  reported  that  the  General  precipitated  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide. 
Electric  Company  had  succeeded  in  making  a  This  carbonate  served  as  the  starting  point  for 
lamp  that  yields  a  light  of  remarkable  bril-  the  preparation  Qf  the  chloride,  the  nitrate,  the 
liancy.  In  making  this  lamp  the  air  was  first  oxide,  etc.  An  important  process  for  the  reduc- 
exhausted,  leavine  a  vacuum;  nitrogen  was  then  tion  of  barium  sulphate  that  promised  to  sim- 
pumped  in  until  it  was  equal  to  the  atmospheric  plify  materially  the  manufacture  of  soluble  bar- 
pressure.  When  the  lamp  was  burning,  nitrogen  lum  compounds  was  due  to  C.  A.  Beringer,  of 
gas  heated  to  a  very  high  degree  issued  from  Charlottenburg.  A  mixture  of  barium  sulphate 
the  filament  and  circulated  in  the  globe,  rising  (7  parts)  and  clay  (3  parts)  was  kept  for  some 
and  falling  like  a  fountain  spray.  As  it  cir-  time  at  a  bright  red  heat,  resulting  in  the  for- 
culated  the  intense  heat  was  rapidly  dissipated,  mation  of  a  double  silicate  of  barium  and 
and  this  made  it  possible  to  subject  the  fila-  aluminum.  This  was  readily  susceptible  of  de- 
ment to  a  much  higher  temperature  than  was  composition  by  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid, 
obtained  in  a  vacuum  lamp.  The  lights  were  Gold.  In  a  process  for  the  manufacture  of 
of  5000  candle  power  eacn,  consuming  2500  gold  leaf  recently  introduced  in  England  a  highly 
watts.  polished  aluminum  ring  about  five  feet  in  diam- 

A  company  in  Norway  succeeded  in  produc-  eter  and  five  and  one-half  inches  wide  was  cov- 
ing 98  per  cent,  nitric  acid  from  the  30  per  ered  with  an  adhesive  substance,  such  as  a  solu- 
cent.  acid  it  had  been  making  for  use  in  the  tion  of  gum,  and  was  allowed  to  dry.  The  adhe- 
manufacture  of  calcium  nitrate.  The  method  sive  surface  was  dusted  with  metallic  powder  ao 
of  manufacturing  the  concentrated  acid  was  that  it  was  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  base 
patented,  and  the  acid  had  been  used  in  manu-  metal.  This  layer  was  polished  and  the  ring  was 
facturing  explosives.  Details  of  the  process  rotated  slowly  with  its  lower  surface  in  contact 
were  withheld,  but  the  raw  materials  used  were  with  a  solution  of  a  nickel  salt,  the  ring  being 
water  from  the  Maane  River  and  atmospheric  connected  with  one  pole  of  a  battery,  while  the 
nitrogen.  other  pole  was  immersed  in  the  nickel  solution. 

Metals.  Aluminum,  A  new  branch  of  the  An  electro-desposit  of  nickel  was  thus  produced 
aluminum  industry  was  the  manufacture  of  the  on  the  polished  lever  of  base  metal.  The  nickel 
powdered  metal  known  as  aluminum-bronze  pow-  deposit  was  washed  and  the  ring  was  rotated 
der  and  used  as  a  paint  pigment,  in  explosives,  with  its  surface  in  contact  with  a  solution  of 
in  lithographing,  and  in  printing.  To  make  the  gold,  the  electric  connections  as  before,  so  that 
powder,  foil  made  of  the  metal  only  0.01  mm.  thick  the  latter  metal  was  plated  on  the  nickel.  There 
was  cut  into  squares  of  2  mm.  on  a  side  and  were  thus  four  layers  on  the  periphery  of  the 
rubbed  to  a  powder.  Aluminum  foil  had  partly  ring,  gum,  base  metal,  nickel,  and  gold,  but  each 
displaced  tin  foil  for  wrapping  cheese,  chocolate  layer  of  metal  was  so  thin  that  the  combination 
candies,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  was  also  being  used  on  was  said  to  be  even  thinner  than  the  best  gold 
electrical  condensers.  The  use  of  metallic  alumi-  leaf.  To  remove  the  leaf  from  the  aluminum 
num  was  being  extended  to  constructing  tanks,  ring  a  transverse  cut  was  made  in  the  con- 
cooking  vats,  and  vessels  for  brewers,  preserve  tinuous  film,  and,  starting  from  this  cut,  the 
manufacturers,  and  in  industries  where  heat  con-  ring  was  rotated  slowly  with  its  lower  part  im- 
duction,  noncorrosion,  and  a  nonpoisonous  nature  mersed  in  a  liquid  which  dissolved  the  adhesive 
are  essential.  Expansion  in  the  use  of  extruded  substance,  when  the  film  fell  from  it  and  was 
forms  and  tubing  had  been  great;  difiiculties  received  upon  a  band  of  paper  traveliWfe  at  the 
had  been  largely  surmounted,  and  they  were  same  speed  as  the  periphery  of  the  ring.  The 
turned  out  with  high  tensile  strength  and  com-  film  and  paper  were  then  cut  up  and  made  into 
pact  structure.    The  use  of  aluminum  wire  as  books.  Digitized  by  \^J^LJ VIC 
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Ubanium.  There  was  but  slight  deipand  for 
uranium  ores  in  Europe.  The  whole  output  of 
uranium  ore  throughout  the  world  seldom 
reaches  sixty  tons  a  year.  Efforts  were  made  to 
make  use  of  uranium  in  the  steel  industry  for 
hardening  purposes,  but  without  success.  Its 
actual  commercial  use  was  for  the  production  of 
pigments  for  coloring  glass  and  porcelain,  and 
it  was  chiefly  interesting  for  its  content  of  ra- 
dium. According  to  Dr.  Krusch,  a  regular  pro- 
duction of  uranium  can  be  had  only  from  Joach- 
imsthal,  in  Austria.  The  mines  there,  in  a  pro- 
duction of  twenty  years,  have  furnished  a  ura- 
nium pitch  with  an  average  content  of  fifty-five 
per  cent,  uranium  oxide.  As  the  production  of 
the  ore  has  decreased  rather  than  increased,  an 
annual  production  of  only  1.8  grams  of  radium 
salts  of  the  highest  activity  can  be  counted  on. 
Although  the  Austrian  production  of  radium 
salts  had  reached  3.8  grams,  this  was  possible 
only  because  of  the  considerable  accumulated 
stocks  of  uranium  held  over  from  other  years. 

Vanadium.  The  use  of  vanadium  steel  seems 
to  be  extending,  perhaps  more  in  the  United 
States  than  in  other  countries.  The  best  ores 
offered  for  sale  in  Germany  come  from  the  United 
States,  but  the  importations  are  slight. 

Radium.  There  was  considerable  activity  in 
connection  with  the  sources  of  radium  in  the 
United  States  during  the  vear.  The  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  reported  that  practically  every 
ton  of  ore  mined  during  1912  went  abroad,  and 
"as  the  American  deposits  are  far  from  being 
inexhaustible  we  are  rapidly  depleting  our  own 
reserve  and  are  shipping  from  the  country  ma- 
terial of  very  great  value  and  of  unknown  pos- 
sibilities which  cannot  be  replaced."  American 
hospitals  and  physicians  were  compelled  to  pur- 
chase from  abroad  such  radium  as  they  needed 
for  experimental  purposes.  While  radium  had 
not  been  proved  to  be  a  specific  for  any  disease, 
the  outlook  for  its  future  application  to  certain 
diseases  not  easily  treated  otherwise  was  de- 
cidedly encouraging.  In  October  announcement 
was  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  that  Dr.  James 
Douglas  of  New  York  City,  and  Dr.  Howard  A. 
Kelly  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  had  furnished  the 
money  for  the  purchase  of  twenty-seven  claims 
of  mining  land  in  Paradox  Valley,  Colorado,  the 
greatest  radium-bearing  ore  deposit  known  to 
science.  A  national  radium  institute  has  been 
founded  to  work  these  deposits  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  by  an  entirely 
new  method  of  extracting  the  radium,  which 
will  reduce  its  cost  materially.  None  of  this 
precious  material  will  be  for  sale,  but  all  of  it 
will  be  used  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Later  a 
European  radium  company  was  organized  in 
London  with  a  capital  of  $3,750,000,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  the  supply  abroad  and  of 
keeping  secret  the  method  of  separating  radium 
from  barium,  which  it  is  claimed  will  cause  a 
monopoly  of  the  element.  The  London  Radium 
Institute  purchased  in  October  2000  milligrams 
of  radium,  nearly  one-third  of  the  output  for 
the  year,  for  $30,000.  According  to  a  Russian 
journal  radium  ore  has  been  found  in  large 
quantities  in  the  Ferghana  district  of  Russian 
central  Asia.    See  also  Chemistbt,  and  Radio- 
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Metallxjsot.  Announcement  was  made  that 
a  method  had  been  discovered  in  Sheffield  of 
producing  superior  high  speed  steel  by  the  in- 
troduction of  cobalt.  The  new  product,  it  was 
said,  marked   a  distinct  advance  on   the  best 


qualities  of  steel  now  obtainable  for  boring  and 
cutting  tools.  Also  from  Sheffield  came  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  invention  by  William  H. 
Worrall  of  a  process  that  renders  armorplate 
capable  of  resisting  projectiles  of  the  highest 
power.  This  result  was  obtained  by  a  process 
of  hardening,  largely  secured  by  the  welding  or 
bonding  of  four  or  six  sheets  of  metal  into  one 
plate,  instead  of  molding  the  plate  as  a  whole 
m  one  insot.  The  main  object  is  to  effect  a 
thorough  homogeneous  hardness.  This,  it  is 
said,  will  permit  of  ironclads  being  as  efficiently 
protected  with  much  thinner  and  lighter  plates 
than  is  at  present  the  case.  The  production  of 
ferrochrome  in  Sweden  by  reducing  African  ores 
in  an  electric  furnace  was  described  as  new. 
Two  furnaces  are  now  in  operation,  using  3- 
phase,  60-cycle  current  at  a  voltage  varying  be- 
tween 45  and  60.  Four  grades  of  metal  are 
being  made,  containing  5,  6^,  7^,  and  9  per 
cent,  of  chromium,  and  the  finished  product  is 
in  demand.     See  Metallubgt. 

Allots.  The  properties  of  German  silver 
were  studied  by  0.  F.  Hudson,  who  found  that 
typical  microstructures  showed  that  the  usual 
crystalline  growth  took  place  on  annealing,  but 
it  was  also  observed  that  the  cold-rolled  alloy 
still  showed  very  distinct  signs  of  the  original 
cored  structure  of  the  cast  material.  The  ' 
*' cored"  structure  was  still  in  evidence  after 
annealing  for  forty-eight  hours  at  700''  C. 
After  seventy-two  hours'  annealing  at  700^  C. 
the  alloy  was  practically  homogeneous,  although 
faint  traces  of  the  "cores"  were  observed  even 
in  this  sample.  The  conclusion  that  the  light 
and  dark  shading  observed  on  etched  surfaces 
was  due  to  the  persistence  of  the  original 
"cores"  of  the  crystals  of  the  cast  alloy  was 
confirmed  by  experiments  with  an  alloy  cast  in 
the  laboratory.  The  alloy  was  cast  in  a  small 
strip  mold,  and  the  casting,  7/32  inch  thick,  was 
rolled,  annealed  by  heating  to  about  700''  C.  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  rolled  again  to  give  a  strip 
%  inch  thick.  Portions  of  the  cold-rolled  strip 
were  then  annealed  for  varying  lengths  of  time 
at  a  temperature  of  720^  C,  and  typical  struc- 
tures of  annealed  specimens  showed  the  persist- 
ence of  the  "cored"  structure.  Annealing  at 
720*  C.  for  six  hours  was  quite  insufficient  to 
give  uniformity  of  composition,  but  after  fifteen 
hours  at  this  temperature  the  alloy  was  per- 
fectly homogeneous.  With  regard  to  the  rolling  ' 
qualities,  annealing  for  ten  minutes,  100  min- 
utes, and  ten  hours  at  SOO**,  850*",  and  OOO""  C.  in 
all  cases  gave  specimens  that  were  found  to  roll 
easily  and  well,  and  the  same  result  was  ob- 
tained after  annealing  for  half  an  hour  at  950"* 
C.  and  1000 *C.  All  these  annealings  were  car- 
ried out  in  air  in  an  electrically  heated  tube 
furnace,  and  a  specimen  annealed  for  two  hours 
in  an  atmosphere  of  coal  gas  at  850*  C.  also 
rolled  perfectly.  It  appears  that  a  coarse  crys- 
talline structure  due  to  prolonged  or  drastic  an- 
nealing was  in  itself  no  sign  of  inferior  rolling 
qualities. 

Fuel.  Hj.  von  Porat,  a  Swedish  engineer,  had 
perfected  a  process  for  utilizing  peat  powder  as 
fuel  for  locomotives.  He  found  that  the  same 
results  could  be  had  from  one  and  one-half  tons 
of  peat  powder  that  one  ton  of  coal  would  pro- 
duce. Peat  powder  could  be  burned  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  about  five  per  cent,  of  coal.  As  to 
firing  with  peat  powder,  the  work  was  much 
easier  than  firing  with  coal,  as  the  powder  wa^T^^ 
forced  into  the  furnace  by  automatic  process*^  ^^^ 
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No  change  had  to  be  made  in  the  boiler  and  Strthetic  Fboducts.  The  conatitution  of 
none  in  the  fire  box,  except  installing  the  special  aniline  black  was  studied  by  Green  of  Han- 
apparatus.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  bringing  Chester,  who  succeeded  in  making  it  from 
the  powder  from  the  tender  to  the  fire  box,  as  aniline  by  oxidation  from  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
it  passed  through  a  conveyance  pipe.  Another  ad-  using  cuprous  chloride  as  a  catalyst,  thus  dis- 
Tantage  in  using  peat  powder  was  that  no  cold  penslng  with  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  so- 
air  could  get  ink)  the  fire  box  and  neither  smoke  dium  chlorate.  This  disooTery,  it  was  expected, 
nor  sparks  escape  from  the  smokestack.  would  lead  to  the  finding  of  analogous  colors 

Cellulose  raou  Aspabaoub.  The  invention  with  different  bases,  produced  like  aniline  black 
of  a  process  for  the  recovery  of  cellulose  from  in  the  fibre. 

asparagus  waste  from  canning  factories  and  a  successful  synthesis  of  tannin  was  discov- 
from  asparagus  stalks  that  mature  after  the  ^^^  ^  Edmund  Stiasny  of  Leeds.  This  new 
edible  crop  has  been  gathered,  is  due  to  Prof,  product,  which  is  cau4  "neradol,"  is  made 
Otto  ^inke.  When  soup  extracU  are  manu-  f^^  t,,  distillation  products,  the  synthesis 
factured  from  the  boiled  freshly  washed  aspara-  ^-  carried  out  by  sulphonating  cres/lic  acid 
gus  pulp.  It  IS  an  easy  task  to  obtain  a  pure  and  combining  it  then  with  formildehyde.  The 
cellulose  mass  by  a  chemical  method.  The  sup-  ^hj^  color  of  the  neradol-tanned  leather  and 
?l^  "it^  ?^'.u*  l*"'  *u  '"*^**^  to  grow  after  t,,^  brightening  and  bleaching  effect  of  neradol 
the  edible  stolks  have  been  removed  is  greater  ^^en  used  in  combination  with  other  tannins 
and,  after  being  cut  m  small  pieces  like  chopped  (vegetable  and  chrome)  are  especially  notowor- 
'^■^^'  'V'JT*^  '"*''  sulphurous  acid,  or  t^yf  It  is  probable  that  this  synthetic  mate- 
with  eight  to  twelve  per  cent,  lye  of  soda,  in  ji/i  n„y  be  used  in  conjunction  with  both  veg- 
steam-tight  vessels  at  four  to  six  atmospheres  stable  and  chrome  tannages,  as  it  considerably 
for  one  to  three  hours.  The  result  is  a  heavy  ^^^„^  t^e  process,  and  that,  contrary  to  thi 
brown  solution  of  cellulosme.  the  incrusting  sub-  „,,  ^^^  „,  {^^  processes,  it  Improves 
sUnce,  and  of  lignin,  the  albuminous  substance,  f^,  jjt  „,  t^e  leather  at  the  same  time.  It 
?"1.IS  1^*1*'°^  t'"'"**?'''^*  disclosed  cellulose  ^as  said  that  it  had  been  already  used  on  a 
in  both  short  and  onjr  fibre  form,  in  long  drawn  t^y  large  scale  in  the  German 'tanning  in- 
cells,  and  frequently  m  fine  spiral  form.  Accord-  jiug^ry, 
ing  to  the  cutting  by  machinery  diflTerent  quali-  ^* 

ties  of  cellulose  may  be  manufactured.  The  re-  Papes.  The  persistent  search  for  a  new  ma- 
sult  is  often  a  beautiful  pure  cellulose  product,  terial  to  supply  the  ever- increasing  demand  for 
and  after  the  material  has  been  washed  and  paper  continued  to  present  new  substances, 
treated  with  oxidizing  and  reducing  substances,  Among  those  mentioned  recently  was  esparto 
for  example,  with  diluted  solutions  of  perman-  grass,  and  this  material  ranked  third  among  the 
ganate  and  sulphurous  acid,  it  may  be  used  for  exports  from  Almeria,  which  is  the  centre  of  the 
bandages,  blasting  material,  paper,  tissues,  fine  industry  in  Spain.  The  paper  mills  in  the  vi- 
felt,  cardboard,  etc.  cinity  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  imported  three 

Cheap  Alcohol.  Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  times  as  much  of  this  grass,  both  from  Spain 
price  of  gasoline  and  the  threatened  further  ad-  and  Africa,  as  they  used  of  rags  and  wood  both 
vance,  the  possibility  of  using  denatured  alcohol  combined.  From  Spanish  esparto  the  yield  of 
for  automobile  power,  the  United  States  De-  paper  was  fifty-five  per  cent.;  from  African 
partment  of  Agriculture  made  tests  on  various  about  fifty  per  cent.;  and  from  rags  ninety  per 
materials  for  the  production  of  denatured  alco-  cent.  Sudd,  the  inexhaustible  jungle  growth  of 
hoi,  but  the  best  that  was  obtained  was  a  cost  the  upper  reaches  of  the  While  Nile,  which  for 
of  not  less  than  thirty-five  cents  a  gallon.  This  «o  long  resisted  all  attempts  at  complete  bleach- 
was  so  much  in  advance  of  the  current  price  of  ing,  had  yielded  to  the  efforts  of  the  chemist,  so 
gasoline  that  the  advantage  of  alcohol  in  effi-  that  a  white  pulp  that  could  be  used  for  high 
ciency  did  not  cover  it  Experiments  were  made  class  paper-making  was  available.  It  was  an- 
with  all  sorts  of  grains,  potatoes,  and  fruits,  ticipated,  therefore,  that  the  Sudan  might  be- 
lt was  found  that  potatoes  were  the  best  vegeta-  come  a  great  pulp-producing  country.  From 
bles  for  producing  alcohol,  but  that,  at  the  cur-  Oregon  came  the  information  that  pulp  made 
rent  price,  corn  was  less  expensive.  Experiments  from  the  lodepole  pine,  a  small  black  and  hith- 
were  made  in  using  potato  culls,  but  it  was  erto  useless  variety,  was  of  promising  quality 
found  that  the  supply  was  limited.  The  same  and  therefore  might  be  used  for  paper-making, 
thing  was  true  of  bananas,  which  were  very  pro-  thus  creating  a  new  and  important  industry  in 
ductive  of  alcohol,  but  which  would  necessitate  the  West.  Elephant  grass  from  Uganda,  Af- 
the  manufacture  of  the  alcohol  where  the  ba-  rica,  which  was  formerly  burned  each  season 
nanas  grew.  to  keep  it  down,  was  tested  at  the  Imperial  In- 

Extensive  tests  were  made  by  the  Bureau  of  stitute  in  London,  and  after  treatment  in  tho 
Mines  on  the  relative  efiiciency  of  alcohol  and  laboratory  was  found  to  yield  a  pulp  of  good 
gasoline  as  fuel.  It  was  shown  that  alcohol  can  color,  composed  of  fibres  rather  longer  than 
be  used  in  an  ordinary  gasoline  engine  if  the  those  of  the  esparto  grass,  and  about  the  same 
compression  point  is  rais^.  The  effective  pres-  length  as  those  of  lamboo  pulp.  A  fairly  good 
sure  for  gasoline  is  ninety  pounds  to  the  square  paper  was  obtained  from  this  source.  In  the 
inch,  and  that  for  alcohol  is  180.  An  interest-  United  States,  cornstalks,  pineapple  leaves  and 
ing  announcement  concerning  the  production  of  pulp,  and  fibrous  plants  and  grasses  from  the 
industrial  alcohol  was  made  by  the  DuPont  South  continued  to  be  experimented  on.  Thomas 
Powder  Company,  which  uses  a  large  quantity  In<;bam  of  Liverpool,  England,  developed  a  sea- 
of  alcohol  in  the  manufacture  of  smokeless  pow-  weed  product  which  he  named  "Algin"  and 
der.  This  company  developed  a  method  of  used  m  the  manufacture  of  noninflammable 
making  alcohol  from  sawdust,  reducing  the  saw-  cinematograph  films,  and  of  a  paper  which  is 
dust  with  acid  and  then  distilling  it.  It  claimed  claimed  to  be  water,  flame,  and  germ  proof,  and 
to  produce  alcohol  at  from  eight  to  ten  cents  a  odorless.  The  paper  being  a  nonconductor  of 
gallon.  heat,  is  recommended  for  wrapping  perishable 
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goods  for  transport,  and  for  lining  refrigera-  were  aaid  to  be  most  satisfactory,  resulting  in 

tors.     See  also  Papeb.  ,  the  production  of  strong  and  serviceable  fibrea 

Abtificial  Silk.  The  demand  for  artificial  in  every  instance, 
silk  continued  to  increase  and  there  was  prac-  Explosives.  Darsonvillite  was  a  new  ezplo* 
tically  no  limit  to  the  amount  that  could  be  sive  that  took  its  name  from  its  inventor.  It 
produced  by  the  three  different  processes  in  use.  was  a  mixture  of  lampblack  and  liquid  gas,  and 
The  viscose  artificial  silk  sold  at  wholesale  at  derived  its  force  from  the  liquefaction  of  gases, 
from  $1.25  to  $1.30  a  pound,  the  cupro-ammo-  The  claim  was  made  for  it  that  it  was  ten  times 
nium  was  somewhat  higher,  while  that  made  by  more  powerful  than  dynamite,  and  it  had  been 
the  Lyonnaise  Chardonnet  process  sold  at  $1.40  successfully  employed  in  quarries  near  Paris, 
to  $1.50  a  pound.  The  greatest  difficulty  militat-  Haynesite,  also  named  for  its  inventor,  was  suc- 
ing  against  the  popularity  of  artificial-silk  tex-  cessfully  tested  near  Washington,  D.  C,  before 
tiles  was  the  question  of  the  effect  of  moisture,  representatives  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  where  tensile  strength  and  waterproof  qual-  It  was  described  as  being  more  powerful  than 
ities  were  essential  the  use  of  artificial  silk  dynamite,  and  as  it  would  not  freeze,  and  had 
seemed  still  to  fall  short  of  the  requirements,  no  disagreeable  odor,  its  great  value  for  blast- 
Some  interesting  developments  were  noticed  in  ing  in  coal  fields  was  claimed, 
the  manufacture  of  velvets  of  artificial  silk.  It  Colob  Photogbapht.  An  improved  process 
would  seem  that  a  velvet  had  been  produced  invented  by  Vancamps  of  Paris,  that  admits  of 
which  presented  all  the  brilliancy  and  softness  indefinite  duplication  of  colored  photographs, 
of  silk  velvet.  Although  the  artificial  product  is  as  follows:  It  begins  with  an  exposure, 
lacked  a  certain  quality  of  the  real  silk,  this  This  is  done  by  electric  light — ^and  three  nega- 
drawback  had  been  met  with  an  artificial  tives  are  taken— one  through  a  violet  screen,  a 
schappe,  which,  being  in  short  lengths,  helped  to  second  through  a  green,  and  the  third  through 
give  the  desired  real-silk  effect.  an  orange.     These  three  negatives  are  exactly 

Two  new  inventions  were  brought  out  in  superposable,  and  are  in  black  and  white;  but 
France  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk,  the  lights  and  shades  are  differently  placed,  the 
one  at  Rouen  and  the  other  at  Harfieur,  near  plates  having  been  made  by  different-colored 
Havre.  The  latter,  which  was  being  exploited  lights.  These  negatives  furnish  three  positives 
by  a  French  cotton  firm,  was  in  the  experimental  in  color  on  gelatin  paper.  Mr.  Vancamps  has 
stage.  Both  of  these  inventions  were  based  on  invented  a  colored  gelatin  paper — ^yellow,  red, 
the  use  of  raw  cotton  instead  of  wood  pulp,  and  and  blue,  the  complementary  colors  to  those  of* 
both  claimed  to  have  overcome  the  difficulty  of  the  screens.  The  three  positives  are  blue,  red, 
nonwashing  found  with  the  viscose  patent.  The  and  yellow.  The  yellow  paper  is  used  with  the 
growth  of  the  use  of  artificial  silk  is  one  of  the  negative  taken  through  the  violet  screen,  the 
commercial  wonders.  From  a  beginning  ten  or  red  with  that  taken  through  the  green  screen, 
twelve  years  ago  its  consumption  had  increased,  and  the  blue  with  the  product  of  the  orange 
until  in  the  fiscal  year  1912-13  it  reached  some  screen.  These  positives  are  made  by  placing  the 
20,000,000  pounds.  In  the  same  period  it  was  es-  paper  in  contact  with  the  negative  and  exposing 
timated  that  the  consumption  of  real  silk  in  the  it  to  electric  light.  This  fixes  the  colored  mat- 
raw  reached  54,000,000  pounds.  Artificial  silk  ter  in  the  gelatin  where  the  negative  allows  it 
is  now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sewing  and  to  pass.  Washing  removes  the  color  that  has 
embroidery  silks,  ribbons,  tie,  millinery  and  up-  not  been  fixed  by  the  light.  Thus  there  are 
holstery  silks,  curtains,  table  covers,  and  rugs,  three  positives — ^blue,  yellow,  and  red,  in  which 
It  is  also  used  in  combination  with  real  silk  each  color  has  its  own  distribution,  the  relations 
for  the  making  of  silk  shirtings,  and  is  com-  of  light  and  shade  being  different.  To  obtain 
bined  further  with  real  silk,  wool,  and  cotton  in  the  totalized  positive  print,  it  is  necessary  to 
the  manufacture  of  dress  goods.  Chardonnet  eombine  the  three  colored  prints.  This  is  done 
silk  is  useful  for  incandescent  bodies.  It  has  by  detaching  the  gelatin  films  from  the  paper 
been  found  that  the  cylindrical,  continuous,  and  and  superposing  them  exactly  on  another  sheet, 
uniformly  thick  threads  of  artificial  silk  in  man-  The  gelatin  being  very  thin,  and  the  colors  very 
ties  show  a  greater  facility  for  the  emission  of  transparent,  the  eye  sees  each  of  the  prints 
light  than  the  thicker  and  shorter  ones  ending  through  the  others  and  the  effects  melt  together, 
in  a  point.  Litisatube.    Worthy  of  mention  is  the  pub- 

JuTE     Substitutes.     Textilose     (see     Teab  lication  of  an  Industrial  Chemistry,  A  Manual 

Book  for  1012,  p.  140)  is  said  to  be  practically  for  the  Student  and  Manufacturer,  consisting  of 

a  paper  twine  coated  with  mucilage  and  then  forty-three  chapters,  each  of  which  is  vn-itten 

drawn  through  cotton  waste,  after  which  it  is  by  a  specialist  on  a  given  subject.    The  work  is 

spun.     Commercially  textilose  appeared  to  have  edited  by  Allen  Rogers  and  Alfred  B.  Aubert. 
attracted  more  expeH  attention  than  any  other       CHESS.     International  chess  in  Europe  had 

jute  substitute  yet  put  forward.    Rights  for  ita  an  off  year  in  1913,  only  two  important  touma- 

manufacture  were  granted  by  the  English  pat-  ments  being  held — those  at  Budapest  and  Sche- 

entees  to  firms  in  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Spain,  veningen.    In  the  first  contest  R.  Spielmann  of 

in  each  of  which  countries  plants  were  said  to  Munich  was  the  victor,  with  Dr.  S.  Tartakower 

be  in  course  of  erection.  Another  material  called  of  Vienna  second,  and  in  the  other  match  the 

'*stranfa,"  made  from   straw  by  an  ingenious  laurels  went  to  A.  Alechine  of  St.  Petersburg, 

chemical  process,  the  invention  of  a  German  tex-  with   D.  Janowski  of  Paris  as  runner-up.     In 

tile  expert,  was  said  to  be  so  like  jute  that  only  contrast  with  the  lack  of  activity  in  European 

an  authority  could  detect  the  existence  of  straw  chess  circles  was  the  enthusiasm  shown  in  the 

iibre  in   piece  goods  made  from  a  mixture  of  United  States  and  Cuba.     The  second  interna- 

this  material  and  jute.     Stranfa  was  used  for  tional   masters'   tournament  was  held  in   New 

making  string,  cord,  and  rope,  also  piece  goods  York  City  in  January,  J.  R.  Capablanea,  the 

and  sacking.    The  process  used  in  its  manufac-  Cuban  champion,  capturini;  first  place  and  F. 

ture  was  tried  with  other  vegetable  fibres,  such  J.  Marshall,  the  United  States  champion,  get-  ^T^ 

as  reed  grasses,  aloe  leaves,  etc.,  and  the  results  ting  the  second  prize.    In  the  Havana  Qongresa  ^  1^^ 
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which  followed  in  February,  Marshall  turned  pengation  laws,  and  administered  in  a  spirit  of 
the  tables  on  the  Cuban  player  by  winning  first  justice  rather  than  charity,  may  be  approved; 
place,  Capablanca  finishing  second.  Another  that  families  should  not  be  relieved  by  putting^ 
international  contest  was  neld  in  New  York  the  children  to  work;  that  child  labor  is  not 
City  in  July  and  August,  Capablanca  again  gain-  an  advantage  in  interstate  competition ;  thai 
ing  the  chief  honors.  O.  Duras  of  Prague,  Bo-  child  labor  is  more  often  a  cause  than  an  effect 
hernia,  was  second,  and  R.  T.  Black,  a  Brooklyn  of  poverty;  and  that  coiVperation  of  all  organi- 
player,  third.  Marshall  established  a  new  rec-  zations,  including  manufacturers'  associations, 
ord  for  simultaneous  play  at  Pittsburgh,  when  is  needed  to  stamp  out  the  still  great  amount 
he  met  fifty-seven  opponents  without  being  de-    of  child  labor. 

feated.  Dr.  E.  Lasker,  the  world's  champion.  The  Intebnational  Conference  on  Child 
and  A.  K.  Rubenstein,  the  Russian  champion,  Labob  in  September  in  Switzerland  was  called 
made  arrangements  to  meet  in  August,  1014,  and  by  a  commission  of  the  International  Associa- 
settle  the  question  of  supremacy.  An  interna-  tion  of  Labor  Legislation.  The  minimum 
tional  tournament  to  be  held  in  Havana  in  Feb-  standards  there  agreed  upon  include  a  four- 
ruary,  1014,  also  was  arranged.  The  attempt  teen-year  age  limit  for  industrial  establish- 
to  renew  the  college  cable  matches  for  the  Rice  m^nts;  an  absolute  prohibition  for  children 
International  Trophy  was  unsuccessful,  but  a  under  twelve  and  for  those  not  exempt  from 
contest  will  surely  take  place  in  1914.  A  note-  school  attendance;  prohibition  of  all  street- 
worthy  achievement  of  1913  was  the  establish-  trading  and  employment  in  hotels  and  thea- 
ment  of  the  Metropolitan  Chess  League,  which  tres;  and  medical  examination.  It  was  ree- 
ls to  take  in  clubs  in  New  York  City  and  vicin-  ommended  that  the  age  of  compulsory  school 
ity.  The  twenty-first  intercollegiate  tourna-  attendance  be  advanced  to  fourteen;  that  an  in- 
ment  was  won  for  the  third  successive  year  by  vestigation  be  made  of  the  contract  work  of 
Columbia,  Harvard  finishing  second,  and  Yale  Italian  children  in  France  and  Germany;  that 
third.  The  Triangular  College  League  matches  minimum-wage  boards  for  home  industries  be  es- 
were  won  by  Pennsylvania,  with  Cornell  second,  tablished;  that,  where  the  advance  of  legisla- 
CHESTNTJT  BLIGHT.  See  Botant  under  tion  imposes  burdens  on  poor  parents,  aid  be 
Plant  Diseases,  given   by   state   and    local    authorities   by   free 

CHICAQO,  Univebsitt  of.    A  university  for   tuition,    midday    meals,    clothing,     and    even 
higher   education,  founded   in   Chicago,  111.,   in   money. 

.  1892.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  Legislation.  In  addition  to  the  informa- 
autumn  quarter  of  1913  was  3719.  The  faculty  tion  contained  in  this  paragraph  the  reader 
numbered  337.  There  were  no  changes  of  spe-  should  consult  the  articles  on  Minimum  Wage, 
cial  moment  in  the  faculty  during  the  year  Pensions  fob  Mothebs,  Women  in  Industbt, 
1912-13.  Following  are  the  principal  gifts  as  well  as  the  general  article  on  Labob  Legis* 
which   were   received   in   the   university   during  lation.  i 

the  year:  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  president  of  the  During  the  year  31  States  altogether  en- 
board  of  trustees,  built  and  equipped  as  an  acted  laws  affecting  the  labor  of  children, 
addition  to  the  Ryerson  laboratory  which  he  These  laws  were  all  steps  in  advance  in  their 
had  formerly  given,  a  new  building  at  the  cost  respective  States  and  took  the  form  of  raising 
of  $191,000;  Mr.  La  Verne  W.  Noyes  gave  the  age  limits,  shortening  hours,  restricting  night 
university  $300,000  for  the  erection  of  a  build-  work,  prohibiting  dangerous  and  immoral 
ing  for  women  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  trades  to  children,  regulating  messenger  and 
Ida  Noyes.  The  productive  funds  of  the  uni-  other  street  trades,  and  prescribing  increased 
versity  amount  to  about  $18,000,000,  and  the  education.  The  Massachusetts  legislature 
income  from  all  sources  to  $1,617,000.  In  the  authorized  the  Boston  school  committee  to  es- 
library  are  about  410,000  bound  volumes  and  tablish  and  regulate  a  free  employment  ofiice 
200,000  pamphlets.  The  president  is  Harry  for  minors.  Attendance  upon  continuation 
Pratt  Judson.  schools  was   required  under  certain   conditions 

CHICAGO  OFEBA  C0MPAir7.  See  Music,   in    Indiana,    Massachusetts,    New    York,    Ohio, 
CHJCAOO  BAFIB  TRANSIT.     See  Rapid  and   Wisconsin.    This   was   probably   the   most 
Tbansit.  striking     feature     of     the     year's     legislation. 

CHILD  LABOB  CONFEBBNCB,  National.  Such  laws  are  applicable  only  where  continua- 
The  ninth  annual  conference  of  the  national  tion  schools  are  maintained.  In  Indiana  the 
child  labor  committee  was  held  at  Jackson-  local  board  may  require  attendance  for  5 
ville,  Fla.,  in  the  early  spring.  Many  phases  hours  weekly  for  children  of  ages  14  to  16. 
of  the  child  labor  problem  were  discussed,  in-  In  Massachusetts  illiterate  minors,  ages  16  to 
eluding  the  following:  School  support  of  the  21,  must  attend  the  evening  schools  during  the 
child;  widows'  pensions;  family  relief  by  char-  full  term;  and  the  school  authorities  may  re- 
itable  societies  finding  work  for  the  children;  quir^  the  attendance  of  children  of  ages  14  to 
economic  waste  and  inexpediency  of  child  la-  16  for  4  hours  per  week.  In  New  York  at- 
bor;  comparison  of  mill-town  and  mountain-  tendance  may  be  required  for  similar  persons 
home  advantages  for  Southern  white  children;  from  4  to  8  hours  per  week  for  36  weeks.  In 
industrial  welfare  work;  child  labor  as  a  cause  Ohio  attendance  may  be  required  for  8  hours 
of  poverty;  child  labor  and  health;  evils  of  the  per  week.  In  all  these  cases,  except,  of 
night-messenger  service;  cooperation  of  all  course,  the  Massachusetts  evening  schools,  this 
civic  organizations  in  the  support  of  the  child-  attendance  must  be  in  the  day  time.  In  Wis- 
labor  reform  movement.  Some  prev<ailing  consin  the  child  labor  laws  were  for  the  most 
opinions  were:  That  greater  support  of  the  part  repealed,  and  a  general  act  substituted, 
child  by  the  school  would  result  in  a  further  The  industrial  commission  is  given  power  to 
decrease  of  parental  responsibility  and  is  determine  reasonable  classifications  of  employ- 
therefore  highly  dangerous;  that  a  carefully  ment  and  enforce  the  general  principles  laid 
guarded  mothers'  pension  plan,  properly  re-  down  in  the  statute.  Pending  findings  by  this 
lated  to   minimum  wage  and  workmen's  com-  commission  minors  under  21  may  not  be  night 
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mesaengers;  girU  under  18  may  not  be  messen- 
gers, and  minors  under  18  may  not  work  in 
blast  furnaces,  docks,  emory  polishing  or  buf- 
fing, elevators,  explosives,  matches,  mines  or 
quarries,  or  among  dangerous  machinery  in 
motion;  children  under  16  may  not  work  in 
cracker  machinery,  laundries,  liquor  or  tobacco 
manufacture  or  sale,  paints  and  poisons,  print- 
ing or  drill  presses,  stamping  machines,  thea- 
tres, and  concert  halls;  no  female  may  be  em- 
ployed where  she  must  remain  standing  con- 
stantly. No  child  may  be  employed  more  than 
48  hours  a  week,  including  4  hours  at  contin- 
uation scnool,  nor  between  6  P.  M.  and  7  A.  H. 
Attendance  on  a  continuation  school  between 
ages  14  and  16  is  required  for  from  5  hours  a 
week  for  6  months  to  4  hours  a  week  for  8 
months.  Various  regulations  for  the  issuance 
of  permits  for  paper  boys,  boot  blacks,  and 
other  street  traders  are  included.  These  gen- 
eral regulations  of  the  Wisconsin  law  reflect 
a  high  standard  of  modern  child  labor  legisla- 
tion. See,  also,  Factobt  Investigatino  Com- 
mission. 
CHUiDBEK,    Iixttebact    or.      See    Illit- 

EBACT. 

CHIIJ)BEK'S     C0T7BT.       See     JtTTENILB 

COUBT. 

CHUiD  WEIfABE.     See   Education. 

CHUiE.  A  South  American  republic,  on  the 
Pacific  coast.    The  capital  is  Santiago. 

Abea  and  Population.  The  area,  in  square 
kilometers,  as  officially  stated,  and  the  popu- 
lation, as  calculated  for  December  91,  1910, 
with  density  per  square  kilometer,  are  shown 
below  by  provinces  (in  the  last  column  is 
shown  the  percentage  of  cultivated  area) : 

Sq.  km.  Pop.  Dens.  Cult. 

Tacna    23,958  42.926  1.8  0.16 

Tarai>ac&    46.957  116,940  2.6 

Antofasasta    120.718  118.718  1.0 

Atacama    79.686  66.118  0.8  0.26 

Caqulmbo    34,862  178,731  6.0  1.63 

Aconca«rua    14.210  132.730  9.0  8.97 

Valparaiso     6,069  299,466  60.0  6.98 

Santia^    14.672  646.699  87.0  7.31 

O'Hinrlns     6,066  94,257  16.0  13.04 

CoIcha«rua    9.987  159.421  16.0  11.37 

Curic6    7.714  108,120  14.0  8.28 

Talca    9,948  132,730  16.0  6.86 

Linares    10.210  111.773  11.0  8.11 

Maule    6.410  116.568  17.0  6.33 

Nuble    8.828  168.868  19.0  10.71 

Concepcl6n 8.422  226.064  24.0  6.14 

Arauco    6.366  62.269  10.0  3.28 

Blo-Bfo     13.687  100,496  7.0  6.24 

Malleco    7,701  113,020  16.0  16.08 

Cautfn     15.105  161.936  10.0  3.90 

Valdlvla 21.687  131.761  6.0  1.44 

Llanqulhue    91.676  113.286  1.2  0.61 

Chilo6     22.266  91.667  4.0  0.38 

Ma^allanes    (ter.).  171.438  23.660  0.1  0.01 

Total     *767i366    3.416.060        4.6        1.62 

*  292,419  square  miles. 

The  population  of  the  larger  cities  was  re- 
turned by  the  1907  census  as  follows:  San- 
tiago, 332,724;  Valparaiso,  162,447;  Concep- 
ci6n,  55,330;  Iquique,  40,171;  Talca,  38,040; 
ChillAn,  34,269;  Antofagasta,  32,496;  Vifia  del 
Mar,  26,262;  Curic(J,  17,573;  Temuco,  16,037; 
Serena,  15,996;  Talcahuano,  15,561;  Valdivia, 
•  15^229;  Punta  Arenas  (the  southernmost  town 
in  the  world),  12,199.  Marriages  as  reported 
for  1911  and  1912  numbered  19,184  and  21,298; 
births,  133,468  and  135,255;  deaths,  107,837 
&nd  104,295;  still-births,  3611  and  3592;  ex- 
cess of  births,  25,631  and  30,960.    Immigration 
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declined  from  6024  in   1908  to  3098  in  1909, 
2543  in  1910,  and  1711  in  1911. 

Education.  Primary  instruction  Is  gratui- 
tous, but  not  compulsory.  At  the  end  of  1911 
public  primary  schools  numbered  2896,  with 
4829  teachers,  3 1 5,274  pupils  enrolled,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  58.76  per  cent.  Private 
schools  receiving  state  aid  had  an  enrollment 
of  52,315,  and  those  receiving  no  state  assis- 
tance had  over  30,000  pupils.  For  secondary 
and  higher  instruction  there  were  in  1911  41 
lyceums  for  boys  (enrollment  12,052),  36  ly- 
ceums  for  girls  (3277),  16  normal  schools 
(3396),  a  considerable  number  of  special  and 
technical  schools,  the  University  of  Chile 
(2002),  and  the  Catholic  University  (683). 
The  national  library  contains  over  135,000 
volumes.  The  State  religion  is  Roman  Cathol- 
icism, but  religious  toleration  prevails. 

Agricultuhe.  In  the  year  1911-12  there 
were  under  cultivation  1,233,663  hectares,  or 
l!62  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  country. 
For  the  percentage  by  provinces,  see  the  last 
column  of  the  table  in  the  section  Area  and 
Population,  Of  the  total  cultivated  area, 
584,264  hectares,  or  47.4  per  cent,  were  under 
cereals.  The  area  under  important  crops  and 
the  yield  were  as  follows  in  the  year  1911-12: 
Wheat,  444,870  hectares,  6,150,231  metric 
quintals;  barley,  41,876  ha.,  707,862  qs.;  oats, 
27,972  ha.,  490,651  qs.;  corn,  22,766  ha., 
387,774  qs.;  kidney  beans,  36,559  ha.,  454,262 
qs.;  vetches,  9183  ha.,  126,956  qs.;  chick  peas, 
1851  ha.,  10,334  as.;  potatoes,  26,672  ha., 
2,627,954  qs.;  alfalfa,  3,326,691  qs.;  tobacco, 
1003  ha.,  23,031  qs.;  vines,  56,781  ha.,  19,643,- 
799  decaliters  of  wine,  and  176,334  of  spirits. 
The  area  under  wheat  and  the  production 
have  been  as  follows:  1907-8,  462,470  ha., 
5,162,035  qs.;  1908-9,  447,820  h^,  4,828,822 
qs.;  1909-10,  340,898  ha.,  5,373,281  qs.; 
1910-11,  392,775  ha.,  4,960,216  qs.;  1911-12, 
444,870  ha.,  6,150,231  qs.  (13.82  qs.  per  hec- 
tare). The  pastoral  industry  is  developing,  es- 
pecially sheep-raisinff  in  the  south.  Livestock 
in  1912  were  as  xollows:  Horses,  380.786; 
mules,  36,834;  asses,  33,492;  cattle,  1,760,272; 
sheep,  4,168,572;  cabrios,  273,218;  swine, 
165,673.  The  wool  production  in  the  year. 
1911-12  was  92,493  metric  quintals,  of  which 
57,035  were  credited  to  Magallanes  territory. 

Mining.  Chile  is  exceptionally  rich  in  min- 
eral resources,  to  which  its  prosperity  is  largely 
due.  Formerly  the  country  was  famous  for  its 
copper  production;  there  was  a  decline,  but  in 
recent  years  the  copper  output  has  increased. 
The  copper  export  in  1911  was  653,687  quin- 
tals and  in  1912,  823,970  quintals.  Large  de- 
posits of  iron  ore  exist.  Iodine  and  calcium 
borate  are  important  products  of  the  northern 
provinces  of  Antofagasta  and  TarapacA.  which 
are  more  notable  for  the  production  of  sodium 
nitrate.  The  greater  part  of  Chile's  exporta- 
tion consists  of  sodium  nitrate,  amounting  to 
53,250,327  Spanish  quintals  (of  46.09  kilos 
each)    in   1911   and  54,199,439  in   1912. 

Manufactubes.  The  number  of  industrial 
establishments,  as  officially  reported  for  1911, 
was  5722,  with  a  capital  of  471,287,333  pesos. 
These  industries  employed  74,618  persons 
(51,524  men,  17,037  women,  6057  children), 
whose  wages  in  1911  amounted  to  73,064,668 
pesos.  The  raw  materials  used  in  1911 
amounted  to  300,727,098  pesos,  and  the  an-^ 
nual    product   535,037,093  ^„9|y  b^iEFI^le 
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pal  industrial  centres  are  Valparaiso  and  San-  pesos  paper;  in  1908,  72,447,363  and  166,409,- 

tiago,    the    latter    having    1131    establishments  348;    in    1909,- 73,729,046   And    146,617,609;    in 

capitalized   at  over   138,000,000   pesos.  1910,    82,764,423     and     169,070,342;     in     1911, 

CoMMEBca    In    the    special    trade,    imports  71,938,379    and    213,214,929.    Expenditure    for 

and  exports  have  been  as  follows,  in  thousands  the  same  years:  In  1907,  31,134,446  pesos  gold 

of  pesos  gold:  and   180,640,337  pesos  paper;   in   1908,  39,102,- 

_3 ,^ ,_ _, ™r-  ^17   and    197,719,009;    in   1909,  44,736,791    and 

ImoortB  267  264  262  083  297  486  848  990  884  45B  100.209,099;  in  1910,  60,677,704  and  234,143,- 
E"SSrS:::il9:!49  ioelSlo  llltu  llolSIl  mlioj  253;  in  19H,  60,776,636  and  234,191,707.  Re- 
duoed  to  gold  value,  the  foregoing  figures  are 

The    leading    imports     include    cotton     and  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  pesos: 

woolen  goodd,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  and  

coal.    Principal  exports,  special  trade,  in  1911   "  ,A*?L    J^^oL  .i«'S?^  J?V°*o  ^JS^L. 

it^A  loio  «.oanoAf«*«^iv  {»  fY«/^ii«on/1a  l%f  noaoa.  Rcvenue. .. .162.681  160,896  160,946  184,028  197,794 
and   1912  Respectively    m  thousands  of  pesos:    Exp-dlture..l62  204  189  272  164  062  200  917  199  014 

Sodium   nitrate,   262,649   and   292,327;    copper,  — ^ ' * • — 

18,687  and  30,777;  wool,  7696  and  8367;  cal-  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  nitrate  ex- 
cium  borate,  6231  and  6146;  iodine,  6140  and  port  duties,  import  duties,  and  state  railways. 
6386;  hides  and  leather,  8983  and  6330;  meat,  The  budget  for  1912  showed  a  total  estimated 
3769  and  3249;  oats,  1690  and  2363;  wheat,  expenditure  of  81,070,863  pesos  gold  and 
1384  and  2124;  beans,  1834  and  2124;  bran,  280,909,113  pesos  paper.  As  reported  for 
1160  and  1286;  nuts,  1868  and  1248;  barley,  1913,  the  budget  showed  estimated  expenditure 
1863  and  1063;  flour,  827  and  796;  whale  oil,  by  departments  as  follows:  Interior,  613,400 
1164  and  766.  Exportation  by  classes  in  1911  pesos  gold  and  37,364,560  pesos  paper;  foreign 
and  1912:  Animal  products,  21,010,053  pesos  affairs,  1,396,697  and  364,416;  worship,  2,329,- 
and  20,769,760  pesos;  vegetable  products,  661  paper;  colonization,  60,000  and  1,947,680; 
14,470,376  and  19,836,763;  mineral  products,  justice,  10,721,766;  public  instruction,  391,520 
294,474,679  and  336,067,787;  beverages,  210,-  and  37,766,112;  finance,  37,809,710  and  16,373,- 
214  and  172,768;  specie,  6000  in  1911;  miscel-  983;  war,  497,426  and  36,729,732;  marine, 
laneous,  449,838  and  268,462;  total,  330,621,-  497,426  and  36,729,732;  industry  and  public 
169  and  377,104,630.  works,     9,428,371     and     18,096,766;     railways. 

Imports  and  exports  by  principal  countries,  1,900,600  and  74,068,886;  total,  62,732,120  and 
in  thousands  of  pesos:  257,916,147. 

^ Public   debt,   December   31,    1912:      Foreign, 

191? ^'wil  19«^'l»12     469,970,133  pesos  gold;  internal,  6,916,700  gold 

U.    Kingdom.... 111,768    106,761        146,918    160,966  and    181,203,670   paper. 

Germany    89,679     90,829         71,780     76,879       ARMY.    The  legislation  of  1912  provided  for 

United    States...  48.222      46,045         68,677      67,168   x,      ^oa.kk.v^^^*  ^«  ««  ««f;^«  «,^«    «l«««^  ;♦« 

France       18  991      19,898         16,069      21,010  *"«  establishment  of  an  active  army,  placed  ita 

Peru    20.844      18,198  1,074        2,602  strength    at   about    800    officers   and    17,860   of 

Awntlna 21,410     11»^}  8.284       8,098  other   ranks,   including  a   permanent  organiza- 

ittn ":".!:::  iI'mi      SIws        •V.BJ     lim  tion  of  8044  men  and  5871  in  the  nayy.    The 

Australia    6,066       8,278  68  861   annual  contingent  of  recruits  was  9860  for  the 

Italy    8,681       8.246  979       l.OM  army  and  709  for  the  navy,  the  number  of  re- 

g'ruSiaf :;:::::    i:«8       !;II5  8,851       'llll  bruits    actually    called   to   the    colors    in    1913 

Bcuador  1.286       1,076  68  108  being  9000.    In  addition  there  was  maintained 

a  force  of  coast  artillery  of  1600  men,  which 

^?ng'  othe"^:848.990    884,466        880,621    877.106  '°    ^^^^  j*    was    decided   to    toij    over   to    the 

*  navy,  and  a  gendarmerie  of  1734  men.    There 

CoMMUincATioiTS.  Railways  in  operation  in  were  900  officers  on  reserve  and  in  active  aerr- 
1912,  5946  kilometers,  of  which  2831  kilo-  ice  six  major-generals,  ten  brigadier-generals, 
meters  were  government  line  and  3114  kilo-  24  colonels,  46  lieutenant-colonels,  90  majors, 
meters  private  line;  under  construction,  2573  200  captains,  250  lieutenants  and  166  sub-lieu- 
kilometers.  State  railway  in  operation  at  the  tenants.  The  army,  which  is  organized  in  four 
end  of  1912  was  reported  to  nave  reached  a  provinces  consisting  each  of  two  brigades  of 
length  of  3125  kilometers.  Construction  con-  infantry,  one  regiment  of  artillery,  one  ma- 
tinued  in  1913,  especially  on  the  Longitudinal  chine  gun  detachment,  one  battalion  of  engi- 
Railway.  The  northern,  or  Pueblo  Fondido-  neers,  a  detachment  of  train  and  railway 
Pintados,  section  of  the  Longitudinal  Railway,  troops,  had  an  effective  strength  of  about  400 
440  miles  in  length,  was  completed,  while  the  men  on  a  peace  basis. 

Santiago-Copiapo  line  was  also  opened.    In  the       Navt.    The    navy    in    1913    included:      Two 

south  the  railway  was  also  connected  to  Puerto  battleship's,    aggregating    15,600   tons    (Capitdn 

Montt.    The  Chilean  Northern  Railway  opened  Prat,  built  in  1892,  and  0*Biggin9,  1897) ;  one 

164  miles  on  its  line  from  Piza^a  to  Lagunas,  armored  cruiser,  7000  tons   ( Esmeralda,  1896) ; 

while    progress    was    made    with    the    Monte  four  protected  cruisers,   14,500  tons    (built  be- 

Aguila   being  built  through   Decheche   Pass  to  tween    1890   and    1899) ;    two   torpedo   cruisers, 

connect  with  the  Argentine  system.  The  Arica-  1470  tons;   seven  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  2270 

La  Paz  line  was  opened.  tons;    five    first-class   torpedo   boats,   728   tons. 

Telegraph    wire     (1910),    36,024    kilometers,  and    several    auxiliary   vessels,    transports,   etc. 

with    352    offices.     Four    wireless    stations    are  In  September,  1911,  contracts  were  let  for  six 

reported,  and   in   addition  9  on  board  vessels,  destroyers;   the  first  was  launched   in  Septem- 

Post  offices,  about  1100.  ber,    1912,   and   ran   trials   successfully   in    the 

Finance.    The    monetary    unit    is    the    peso,  summer  of  1913.    Two  dreadnoughts  of  28,600 

worth  36.6  cents.    The  value  of  the  paper  peso  tons  each  and   a  main  battery  of  ten   14-inch 

is   about    22.3    cents.     Revenue    (including   ex-  guns   were   under    construction    at   Elswick    in 

traordinary  revenue)   has  been  as  follows:     In  1913.    The   first,   the   Almirante   Latorre,   was 

1907,    96,586,766    pesos    paper    and    98,391,310  laid  down  in  December,   1911,  and  the  second. 
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the  Almiranie  Cochrane,  in  January,  1913.  pointsmen  of  the  state  railways  to  be  photo- 
GovERNMENT.  The  legislative  power  is  graphed  for  identification,  and  rapidly  devel- 
vested  in  a  congress  of  two  houses,  the  Senate  oped  into  a  critical  situation  in  spite  of  the 
(36  members,  elected  for  six  years)  and  the  visit  of  a  labor  deputation  to  the  president  of 
Chamber  of  Deputies  (118  members,  elected  for  the  republic  The  demands  of  the  strikers  in- 
three  years).  The  preisdent  is  elected  by  indi-  eluded  the  establishment  of  an  eight-hour  work- 
rect  vote  for  five  years  and  is  assisted  by  a  ing  da^,  the  recognition  of  employers'  liability 
council  of  State  and  a  responsible  ministry,  for  accidents,  the  establishment  of  Sunday  as  a 
The  president  in  1913  was  Ram6n  Barros  Luco,  day  of  obligatory  rest,  and  the  redemption  of 
inaugurated  December  23,  1010.  Ministry,  the  paper  currency  at  par.  In  explanation  of 
formed  in  January,  1913:  Premier  and  minister  this  last  demand,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  legal 
of  the  interior,  Guillermo  Barros;  foreign  tender  peso  was  worth  only  20^  cents  in  1913, 
affairs,  Enrique  Villegas;  justice,  Anibal  less  than  two-thirds  of  its  face  value  and  the 
Letelier;  finance,  Manuel  Rivas;  war,  Jorge  ^vernment  employes  who  received  their  wases 
Matte;  industry,  Oscar  Viel.  Ministry  formed  m  legal  tender  were  therefore  anxious  to  in- 
June  17,  1913:  Premier  and  minister  of  crease  the  value  of  legal  tender  by  having  it 
the  interior,  Manuel  Rivas;  foreign  affairs^  redeemable  at  par.  Further  indications  of  the 
worship  and  colonization,  Enrique  Villegas;  discontent  of  the  workmen  were  to  be  found  in 
justice  and  public  instruction,  F.  Paredes;  frequent  demands  for  social  legislation,  and 
finance,  A.  Allesandri;  war  and  marine,  J.  especially-  for  workingmen's  insurance  laws. 
Matte;  industry  and  public  works,  Enrique  Moreover,  the  Socialist  propaganda  met  with 
Zafiartu.  In  December  a  new  ministry  waa  marked  success;  according  to  the  first  annual 
formed  as  follows:  Interior,  Rafael  Orre^;  report  of  the  Chilean  Socialist  party,  the  tri- 
foreign  affairs,  Enrique  Villegas;  justice,  weekly  Socialist  organ  had  increased  its  cir- 
Enrique  Rodriguez;  finance,  Ricardo  Salas  Ed-  culation  from  1200  to  3500  within  less  than  a 
wards;  industry,  Enrique  Zafiartu;  war,  Ram6n  year. 

Corval&n  Melgarejo.  ^  The  completion  of  the  branch  railway  from 

History.  A  revision  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Arica  on  the  Chilean  coast  into  Bolivia — the 
the  Barros  ministry  was  expected  siter  the  railway  has  already  been  mentioned  under  Bo- 
dismissal  in  January  of  Sefiores  Huneeus  and  livia.  History, — ^was  significant  for  the  foreign 
Vicufia,  respectively  ministers  of  foreign  rela-  policy  of  Chile.  The  railway  will  be  in  Chilean 
tions  and  of  war;  nevertheless  no  important  control  for  16  years,  and,  it  is  darkly  hinted, 
innovations  were  immediately  discernible,  might  allow  Chile  to  pour  troops  into  the  heart 
Later  on,  when  President  Ram(}n  Barros  Luco  of  Bolivia  in  case  of  war.  The  tendency  was 
delivered  his  message  to  Congress  on  June  1,  actually  conciliatory,  however.  Chile  declared 
the  government  seemed  to  be  concerned  primar-  Arica  a  free  port  thereby  allowing  Bolivian 
ily  with  questions  of  railway  construction,  commerce  a  free  outlet  through  Arica;  and  there 
water  supply,  nitrate  exploitation,  commercial  was  even  talk  of  selling  Arica  to  Bolivia  and 
enterprise,  and  finance.  According  to  the  thus  ending  the  long  dispute  between  Chile  and 
statement  of  the  minister  of  finance,  the  four-  Peru,  a  dispute  which  has  lasted  ever  since 
million-dollar  deficit  from  1912  was  to  be  car-  1879-83,  when  Chile  took  Tacna  and  Arica  from 
ried  forward  to  1914,  when  it  would  be  cov-  Peru.  The  latest  phase  of  the  quarrel  concerned 
ered  by  a  surplus  resulting  from  new  beer  and  the  papal  representative  in  Chile,  Monsignor 
inheritance  taxes.  In  its  endeavors  to  stimu-  Sibilia,  who  was  bitterly  criticized  for  having 
late  commerce  and  industry,  the  government  sustained  the  claims  of  the  Peruvian  archbishop 
was  very  active.  The  department  of  forei^  of  Arequipa  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over 
affairs  established  a  consulting  commercial  Tacna  and  Arica.  This  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
commission  to  study  comnvercial  treaties  and  to  was  felt  to  be  too  strongly  reminiscent  of  Peru- 
discover  what  revisions  would  be  desirable,  vian  political  dominion  over  the  disputed  dis- 
The  first  Chilean  Congress  of  Industries  and  trict.  Severe  press  comments  were  frequent,  and 
Commerce  met  in  Santiago  on  October  7.  In  excited  mass-meetings  in  Valparaiso  and  other 
the  nitrate  indujrtry  the  authorities  showed  cities  protested  against  Monsignor  Sibilia's  pol- 
themselves  anxious  to  promote  nationalization,  icy.  Monsignor  Sibilia,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
and  the  Nitrate  Council  in  November  resolved  had  already  aroused  considerable  antagonism 
to  give  preference  to  Chilean  purchasers  in  the  by  his  intention,  real  or  imaginary,  to  liquidate 
sale  of  nitrate  lands.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  property  of  the  monasteries  and  religious 
Congress  to  create  a  ministry  of  agriculture,  bodies  in  Chile,  and  to  send  the  proceeds,  several 
In  another  field  of  endeavor,  in  the  creation  of  millions,  to  Rome. 

adequate  supplies  of  potable  water  for  Chilean  Late  in  November  Col.  Roosevelt,  ex-President 
cities,  the  government  made  considerable  ad-  of  the  United  States,  visited  Chile  and  was 
vance,  building  numerous  and  extensive  reser-  warmly  received  by  the  authorities,  although 
voirs,  aqueducts,  and  dams.  No  less  important  there  were  demonstrations  of  a  lingering  re- 
was  the  improvement  of  the  means  of  communi-  sentment  felt  by  nationalist  elements  against 
cation.  It  was  announced  in  the  spring  that  in  the  Pan-American  and  Panama  policies  of  the 
addition  to  the  three  wireless  stations  already  United  States.  Col.  Roosevelt,  in  his  speeches, 
in  operation  on  the  coast,  the  government  would  spoke  of  Chile  as  a  co-guarantor  of  the  Monroe 
establish  six  others.    On  November  6,  the  rails  of  Doctrine. 

the  great  Longitudinal  Railway  from  Iquique  CHIMNEY.  What  was  believed  to  be  the 
to  Puerto  Montt  were  joined;  the  line  will  even-  tallest  steel  stack  in  the  world  was  under  con- 
tually  extend  from  Peru  to  the  straits  of  Ma-  stniction  during  1913  at  the  new  works  of  the 
gellan.  United  Verde  Copper  Company,  at  Jerome,  Ari- 

Industrial    conditions   were   characterized   by  zona.    This  chimney  is  400  feet  1  inch  in  height 
an    increasing   unrest   which    culminated    in    a  from  the  top  of  the  foundation  to  the  top  of  the 
general  strike.     The  trouble  began  early  in  No-  steel  and  has  a  lining  30  feet  9%  inches  in  diam-,T 
▼ember  with   the  refusal  of  the   shunters   and  eter  inside  of  the  steel  shelLgiiEhei  t%rick  liningHC 
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18  supported  on  the  legs  of  the  circular  angles  So.  m. 

which  are  riveted  to  the  inside  of  the  shell  and  Kwangrsu 77,220 

spaced   16   feet  apart   so   that   the   weight  of  ^ZlfS^^^. .WW.     I't.'iIS 

brick   IS  carried  directly   by   the   entire   struc-   Shansl    81,868 

ture  and  not  merely  by  the  lining  itself.    Fur-   iJl*"^}***    66.984 

thermore,  any  section  can  be  removed  at  once.   Sze^hwan  ".* 218  533 

There   are  connections  for  three  flues   and   the  Ytlnnan    ...*!!!!!!    1461718 

steel  plate  is  protected  from  the  flue  gases.    The      ^^.  

total   weignt  of  the   chimney   is  about   876,000  ^^^^^  proper...  1,682.789    t302.lll.334    420.996.000 

pounds,  and  it  was  founded  on  a  concrete  base.  Hellun^klanfir  ....    202,708 


Census  '10 
6,426.366 

23.696,366 
9.266,914 
9,422,871 

26.813.686 
6,726.064 

64.606.600 
8.049,672 


M.  C.  est. 

8,000.000 

82,000.000 


88.000,000 

78.711,000 
7.671.000 


CHINA.     The   Chinese  Republic,   succeeding  She*ikiii" ." .' ! ! !  I    ^M.m 


the   Chinese  Empire,   dates   from   January    12, 
1912.    The  capital  is  Peking. 


1.662.264 
6.349.287 
6,830,819 


Manchuria 


862,488      tl2.742.360      17.000.000 


Area  and  Population.    The  country  consists  Slnklansr  660,679       tl,768,660 


of   the   following  divisions:      China   proper,  or  Tibetan   Marches 

"the  eighteen  provinces";   the  three  provinces  j^^  TUmnan)*'^ 

comprising      Manchuria;       Sinkiang     province  Children  under 

(which  includes  East  Turkestan);   and  the  de-  s^  years  (est.) 
pendencies  of  Tibet  and  Mongolia.     The  auton- 
omy of  Outer  Mongolia  was  recognized   by   the 


195,496 

^  9,000,000 

Total  provinces. 2.446.861      826,817,760 


1,800.000  (?) 
2,000,000  (?) 


Grand  total.... 4,278,148      829,617,760 


Chinese  government  in  1913.  The  total  estimated  MonsroUa   1,076.298 

area  is  4,278,143  square  miles.  The  number  of  in-   Tibet  t    766,000 

habitants  is  unknown,  but  the  traditional  figure 
of  400,000,000  for  China  proper  is  doubtless  too 

high.     Of  China  proper  there  have  been  many       •  Honan,  Kansu.  Kwelchow,  Shansl.  and  ShensL 
censuses  or  government  estimates;  the  results  of   65,000,000.      tNot    Including    children    under    six 
some   of  these  |ire:      1761,    190,257,000;     1812,   y«*"-    t  Including  Koko-Nor  and  Tsaldam. 
360,440,000;    1842,  413,021,000;    1860,   260,926,-       The  population  of  the  city  of  Peking  is  calcu- 
000;   1882,  381,309,000;   1885,  377,636,000.     The  l&ted  on  the  basis  of  the  1910  census  at  805,110, 
immense  variations  in  these  figures  make  it  im-  l>ut  a  later  estimate  gives  a  considerably  higher 
possible  to  rely  upon  any  of  them  as  even  ap-  figure.    The  old  city  of  Sianfu,  capital  of  Shensi, 
proximately  accurate.    The  Chinese  census  is  an  ^^^  long  been  supposed  to  have  about  1,000,000 
enumeration  of  households,  whence  the  number  inhabitants,  but  this  number  is  probably  exces- 
of  individuals  is  computed  by  multiplying  by  8ive.     For  the  treaty  ports,  the  Maritime  Cus- 
the  average  number  in  a  household  (exclusive  of   toms'  estimates  probably  represent  the   actual 
children  under  six  years  of  age).    For  the  cen-   population  more  accurately  than  they  do  for  the 
sus  taken  in  1910,  averages  varied  in  different   provinces;  these  estimates  for  the  larger  treaty 
provinces  from   3.1   to  6.8  per   household.     In   Ports,  as  published  in  1912,  are:     Canton,  900,- 
some  provinces  the  average  was  not  ascertained,   ^^i  Hankow,  826,000;  Tientsin,  800,000;  Shang- 
or    at  least  not  published,  and  for  these    the   hai,  651,000;  Foochow,  624,000;  Chungking,  698,- 
mean  of   the  ascertained  average,   namely,   4.8,    000;  Soochow,  600,000;  Ningpo,  350,000;  Hang- 
has  been  used  in  calculating  the  population.  The    chow,    350,000;    Nanking,    267,000;    Changsha, 
unsatisfactory  character  of  the  census  is  further    250,0000;  Chinkiang,  184,000;  Antung,  161,000; 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  returns  from  Shansi    Wuhu,  122,000;  Amoy,  114,000;  Wenchow,  100,- 
and  Szechwan  were  incomplete.    For  the  latter   000;  Shasi,  90,000;  Swatow,  66,000;  Kongmoon, 
province,  the  figure  given  below  is  not  deduced   62,000;    Newchwang,    61,000;    Wuchow,    69,000. 
from  the  census,  but  is  the  number  reported  by   The  number  of  foreigners  living  in  the  treaty 
the  viceroy  to  the  government  at  Peking;  judged   ports  in  1911,  as  estimated  by  the  Maritime  C^is- 
from  the  partial  returns  of  the  census,  the  figure   toms,  was  153,522,  of  whom  78,306  Japanese,  61,- 
is  plausible.    Although  the  new  information  fur-   ^^l  Russian,  10,256  British,  3470  American,  3224 
nished  by  the  1910  census  is  insufficient  for  defi-  Portuguese,  2758  German,  and  1926  French, 
nite  conclusions,  it  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion       Education.     The  ancient  system  of  Chinese 
that  the  popuatilon  of  China,  though  undoubt-  education,  which  was  almost  limited  to  the  study 
edly  enormous,  is  much  smaller  than  has  been  of  Chinese  classical  literature,  was  officially  su- 
generally  supposed.     But  the  estimates  of  the  perseded  in  virtue  of  the  decree  of  September  3, 
Maritime  Customs  conform  to  the  higher  figures.   1905.     This  decree  abolished  the  system  of  ex- 
The  extraordinary  total  for  China  proper  and  amination  in  the  classics  as  a  requisite  for  pub- 
Manchuria  of  nearly  438,000,000,  published   in    ^ic    office.      Immediately    modern    subjects    and 
1912,  has  little  acceptance.    In  respect  of  more  methods  were  introduced   in  many  towns    and 
than  half  of  the  provinces,  they  are  regarded  as  cities,   and   the  "western    learning"  has  made 
gross  exaggerations  by  the  best  informed  stu>  rapid  progress.     This  system   of  public  educa- 
dents  of  Chinese  population ;  they  are  based  on  ^jon  is  based  upon  that  of  Japan.    Exact  statis- 
no  known  authority  and,  in  any  serious  attempt  t'^al  data  are  not  available,  but  it  is  estimated 
to  deduce  an  approximate  total,  are  negligible  *^at  there  are  about  36,000  schools,  with  a  total 
factors.  enrollment  of  some  880,000  pupils.     In  addition 

to    the    public   schools,   many   of   the    old-style 

8^1^,     Census '10     M.  C.  est.   schools  renaain,  so  that  the  traditional  type  of 

14,077.688      36,000,000  education  is  still  obtainable  for  those  who  de- 

f2'970*6B4      mIoHoo  """S  '*«    P^""*  ^""^  *^«°  uumerous  private  schools 

22,970,664        29,400.000    ^j.A     ProtPQfo«*     an/I     -R/^t^.^     n^Zu^M^     — .   _.    _ 


Anhwel    54,826 

Cheklanff    86.680 

Chihli    115.830  .       . 

Fuklen    46.332  8,556.678 

Honan    67.954  22,375.516 

Hunan    83,398  20,583.187 

Hupeh    71,428  21,256,144 

Kansu   125.483  8.807.883 

Klantcsi    69,498  16.254.374 

Klangsu    38,610  16,379.042 


20,000,000  *"/^  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  mission 
•  schools  and  colleges.  At  Peking  is  the  Imperial 
llaZcS^  University,  a  government  institution,  with  Chi- 
34,000,000  nese,  Japanese,  and  European  teachers.  Peking 
24,584.000  nas.also  a  medical  college,  and  Tientsin  a  uni- 
23,980,000  versity.    Colleges  have  been  established  in  most 
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of  Oe  proTiBflMl  eapttals,  and  BeeMduy  seVoob  1913  the  government  was  able  to  resume  its  op- 
•ad  varioM  special  sdioola,  as  meehanical,  ag-  position  to  opium  production,  and  to  a  large  ex- 
rknltural,  and  mililarj,  are  springing  up  tent  destroyed  the  crops.  Toward  the  end  of 
tiuoughout  China  proper.  The  general  educa-  the  year  ten  provinces  were  reported  free  from 
tional  interest  is  stinmlated  by  translations  of  poppy  cultivation.  To  assist  further  in  the 
foreign  sUndard  works,  for  which  there  is  great  suppression  of  the  traffic,  the  Indian  government 
demand.  Chinese  newspapers,  like  the  schools,  in  1913  abandoned  its  revenue  derived  from  the 
•re  increasing  rapidly.  Probably  the  most  sale  of  opium  to  China;  it  was  stated  that  for 
needed  reform  at  present  is  some  practicable  the  first  time  in  the  modern  history  of  India  no 
cystem  for  romanizing  the  Chinese  characters.  Indian  opium  was  being  openly  sold  to  China. 
IxDUSTBiES.  China  proper,  together  with  There  continued,  however,  over  the  southern  bor- 
aonthem  and  middle  Manchuria,  is  distinctively  ders,  considerable  smuggling  trade  with  which 
an  agricultural  country.  Holdings  are  small,  cul-  the  Chinese  government  had  to  contend. 
tivation  is  intensive,  and  irrigation  is  common,  Coicmebce.  Values  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
bnt  in  general  the  implements  used  are  primi-  China  are  stated  in  haikwan,  or  maritime  cus- 
tive.  Throughout  the  country  many  kinds  of  toms,  taels.  This  unit  fluctuates  with  the  price 
fruit  are  produced.  The  principal  crops  include  of  silver;  in  1907  it  was  worth  about  79  cents; 
wheat,  barley,  corn,  millet,  beans,  and  peas,  in  in  1908,  66.5  cents;  in  1900,  63.4;  in  1910,  66 
the  north;  in  the  south,  rice,  cotton,  and  sugar,  cents;  in  1911,  65  cents;  by  the  end  of  1912  its 
Tea  and  silk  cocoons  are  products  of  extreme  value  had  advanced  to  75.3  cents.  The  following 
importance,  the  former  in  the  west  and  south,  table  shows,  in  haikwan  taels,  the  value  of 
the  latter  in  each  of  the  eighteen  provinces.  The  total  imports,  net  imports,  (imports  for  con- 
tea  industry  has  tended  in  recent  years  to  re-  sumption),  total  exports,  and  exports  of  Chinese 
eover  some  of  the  importance  it  lost  through  the   produce: 

eompetition  of   Ceylon  and  Indian   teas.     Silk    m  __^__^_ 

culture,  though  at  present  not  regarded  as  pros-  y^^^      Totll^^^^N^t  t  t^^^^^^^hi 

pcrous,  is  more  important  than  that  of  tea,  and  1902.. 825,646.811  816.868.905  2247SW990  21418^584 
China  continues  to  supply  over  one-fourth  of  the  1907.. 429.071.662  416.401.869  277.050.990  264*886*697 
world's  demand  for   the  raw  product.     China  J??J- 'iJ^SJ? 'JJS  iiHI?'2SI    !S9'?S?'2"  838:992.814 

but  it  IS  feared  that,  unless  certain  defects  are  1912.. 486, 726,000  478,097.000  882.949,000  87o!820,000 
remedied,   Chinese   pongees  will   have   to   yield  .     ;     j""^  ' — ' — 

place  in  European  markets  to  much  inferior  im-  Principal  imports  in  1911  and  1912,  in  thou- 
Uation  makes.  CoUon  manufacture,  carried  on  •*"^'  P^  haikwan  taels:  Cotton  fabrics,  89,295 
Urgely  at  Shanghai,  has  developed  considerable  »".^  81,425;  cotton  yam,  51.172  and  62.664; 
proportions.  Thirty-three  mills  were  reported  ?P*?P?'  **'257  and  47,707;  petroleum,  34.812  and 
at  the  end  of  1910,  with  an  annual  output  of  *1»^^®'»  »^g&r,  22,602  and  24,086;  flour,  8708  and 
«72,000,000  lbs.  of  yarn  and  46,600,000  lbs.  of  12.694;  tobacco,  10,711  and  12,425;  rice.  18,690 
cloth.  A  year  later  the  reported  number  of  J!!^^'®®^?  ^.v«s,  etc.,  12,313  and  11,462;  fish, 
mills  was  thirty-four,  with  932,506  spindles  and  \"'^^^;"<*  10,551;  iron,  13,180  and  8806;  coal, 
4635  looms.  In  some  of  the  large  cities  modern  ?*^-»  °t?^  *"d  ?221;  arms  and  ammunition,  7748 
flour  and  rice  mills  have  been  set  up.  There  is  m  1912;  matohes.  6793  and  6985;  leather,  4810 
•ome  manufacture  of  iron,  especially  at  Hanyang,  fPS,  ^^?'  machinery,  6793  and  5792;  paper, 
near  Hankow,  but  the  works  here  were  seriously  fjYS  *"*^  *^^'  flacking,  4156  in  1912;  wood, 
damaged  during  the  revolution.  ^842   and   4042. 

China  is  rich  in  minerals,  but  in  general  ex-  .Ifa?jng  exports  in  1911  and  1912,  in  thousands 
ploitation  has  not  attained  a  large  development.  ?L°*'\'^*'L**«^»:  ^*7  *»i*^'  ^'^^^  •"d  76,739; 
The  coal  deposits  are  among  the  richest  in  the  ooc"*  ^"l.o^iS'**'^,^®'^^?  ifJE?  ^^l^oe;  tea,  38.- 
world.  Tinf  iron,  antimonyT  lead,  zinc,  copper,  ??A,,*?'^3^^®',tP*h"'  21  608  and  17,252;  silk 
and  salt  are  worked,  the  most  important  bSng  f^tL^^JS'sfS"' ^^?;.^?2«  *"5^  ^Jl^P*  ^'^*»  »°^ 
tin  (in  Yttnnan)  and  iwn.  *^  *"  Spirm.   n  7^^?^"^ i^'VS^«^'i"'  ^t'il^  *"?  ^®'^«' 

One  of  the  principal  industries,  especially  in  ''^llZ'J^l^,^^^^  ^^  11'711; 

fizechwan,  has  been  the  production  of  opium.  J*"^  ^«*«>  1M18  and  11  414;  wool,  7648  and 
The  use  of  this  drug^  became  such  a  menace  to  flf^]  7}}^^»  ^llt^^'^^^^ll  ^^V^'  ^^^^  *°<^ 
the  welfare  of  the  Chinese  people  that  the  gov-  ^fff  *^^»^f?j  3231  and  3761;  Bilks  4339  and 
ernment  decided  to  lessen  and,   if  possible,  to  ?^41    ^^^°"^«'  4663  a^^  meats,  3384  in 

extinguish  its  importation  and  the  cultivation  i^^V  5SJo  •  iqio  ^^^^'  «r«'t9  3217  and  3344; 
of  the  poppy.  An  agreement  between  China  and  i'^l^Ji^^'''  i^i?^^'*^*'';.  ^.^®^  *°^  ^^^^'  *^«- 
Creat  Britoin,  signed  May  8.  1911.  provides  that  ""  Th«  f^tfl-"'*^  m^  medicines,  3165  and  3028. 
the  consolidated  opium  duty  (import  and  likin)  v J^*®, 5°]l?r^  .^  ^^''Z''  imports  and  export* 
be  raised  from  hlctls.  110  to  hk.tls.  360  per  picul   PJ  countries,   m   thousands  of  haikwan  taels: 

(133^  lbs.),  that  the  export  of  opium  from  In-  y^^^  ., 

dia  to  China  shall  cease  before  1917.  if  clear  1911         1912  19n  ^°  1912 

proof  be  given  of  the  complete  absence  of  pro-  Honfirkonfir  148,249    147.801       103.670    108,384 

duction  of  opium  in  China,  and  that  Indian  ?f »}?»  'rrV-y-  IS'SSS  tlill  SH'SIS  ^^.262 
opium  shall  not  be  conveyed  into  any  province  Wsh  "indf^^^™  f?;?!!  Itfil  '?'i?g  '?1?S 
of  China  which  has  suppressed  the  cultivation  United  States...  40,823  36',198  83!966  86*050 
.ad  importation   of   natfve   opium.     In   conse-  g^^^'*      .  17  266      21.232         60.718     65;i97 

iiucnce  the  importation  of  Indian  opium  steadily   Belgium   10  867       8  751  6  772       IrII 

declined  in  1911,  1912,  and  1913;  in  1911  notable   Straits    Set'm'ts.    7;736        S.'eoS  5,660        l%39 

progress  was  made  in  suppressing  poppy  cultiva-    nM*^*&  'Tn;i'i;'."*    S'SSf       S'iJS  f'^*^       *'573 

tion^but  in  1912,  owfntr  to  the  inability  of  the  ^:  i^do'china::    Vzll       Ifil  H!}       i'Si? 

pfw  government  at  Pelcing  thoroughly  to  impose   Corea    2,610       ZA5S  3!490        5  443 

iU  will  on  the  provincial  authorities,  the  area   V^J^^fL  h,\W«;o;^    Hll       liU         H*^^^     58;809      fT/> 
mider  the  poppy  fincreased  em>rmously.    But  in  ^ISS'^l"?^?:   'Ill       liil!  Ulz       '111      > 
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UK 

Netherlands  ... 

Italy    

Other  

Imports 

1911*^    1912 

,.    1,417          982 

,.        675           486 

,.     1,017        2.774 

E^zports 
1911          1912 
6.508        7.616 
9.846       10,848 
5,654        7.770 

Total  

..482.576    485.726 

877,888    870,820 

Re&cports    

,.  11,072      12,629 

11.072      12.629 

Net    Importa... 
OroM    exports. 

.471.504    478.097 

888.4i0    882.949 

Shipping.  In  1912  the  total  tonnage  of  entries 
and  clearances  combined,  in  both  the  foreign 
and  the  coasting  trade,  at  the  treaty  ports,  was 
88,206,000.  as  compared  with  85,772,000  in  1911 
and  88,777,000  in  1910.  Of  the  total  tonnage 
in  1012,  44  per  cent,  was  British,  22  per  cent. 
Japanese,  20  per  cent.  Chinese,  7  per  cent.  Ger- 
man, and  2  per  cent.  French.  The  merchant 
marine  in  1912  consisted  of  68  vessels  of  over 
100  tons  register  (68  steam),  with  a  total  net 
tonnage  of  90«420. 

ComruNiCATiONS.  Roads  in  China  are  nu- 
merous but  generally  in  poor  condition,  and  the 
rivers  and  canals  are  commercially  of  more 
importance.  There  is  a  considerable  railway 
development,  made  possible  chiefly  by  foreign 
capital,  but  many  years  will  elapse  before  rail 
facilities  will  be  at  all  commensurate  with  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  needs  of  the  population. 
The  reported  length  of  railway  open  to  trafllo 
about  the  beginning  of  1912  was  6822^  miles 
(including  the  Russian  and  Japanese  system  in 
Manchuria) ;  reported  as  under  construction,  2205 
miles  (including  lines  on  which  work  had  been 
begun  even  though  subsequently  suspended  or 
abandoned).  The  political  events  of  the  year 
under  review  naturally  prevented  much  progress 
in  the  Chinese  railway  construction.  The  Tient- 
sin-Nanking line  was  completed,  while  work  was 
in  progress  on  the  line  from  Chang-sha  to  Chau- 
ehan.  In  December  an  agreement  was  reached 
between  the  German  and  Chinese  governments 
whereby  a  concession  was  made  to  complete  two 
important  railways  in  the  protectorate  of 
Kiaochow  in  north  China  at  an  aggregate  cost 
of  £3,600,000  to  £4,000.000.  One  of  these  was  to 
run  southward  from  Kaumi  on  the  Shantung 
railway  via  Ichowfu  to  Haichow  at  the 
Junction  of  the  Imperial  Canal  with  the 
Tientsin-Pukow  Railway.  The  second  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Shantung  Railwav  to  the  interior 
from  Tientsin  westward  to  a  point  on  the  main 
line  from  Peking  to  Hankow.  Each  of  these  lines 
was  to  be  about  160  miles  in  length  and  they 
were  to  be  built  as  Chinese  state  railways  by  the 
Chinese  ministry  of  traffic,  but  the  capital,  the 
material,  and  the  chief  engineer  were  to  be  fur- 
nished by  Germany,  the  first-mentioned  line  be- 
ing constructed  first,  if  it  were  not  found  possi- 
ble to  build  both  lines  at  once.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  commissioners  of  the  two  governments 
were  arranging  details  so  that  in  the  following 
year  operations  could  be  begun.  Telegraphs 
(1910):  Lines,  47,197  kilometers  with  82,344 
kilometers  of  wire;  offices.  560.  Post  offices  in 
1911  were  reported  to  number  6201.  The  postal 
department,  formerly  a  branch  of  the  maritime 
customs,  was  transferred  to  the  ministry  of 
communication  in  1911. 

Armt.  The  reorininisation  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  Chinese  Republic  was  still  in 
progress  in  1912  and  the  formation  of  the 
European  model  army  was  under  way,  although 
various   political   disturbances  naturally   inter- 
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fered  with  the  proper  development  of  thoss 
forces.  The  new  army  was  being  recruited  by 
conscription  with  substitution,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  most  of  the  men  serving  were  volunteers. 
The  plan  in  use  provides  for  three  years'  serv- 
ice in  the  active  army,  three  years  in  the  first 
reserve,  and  four  years  in  the  second  reserve, 
and  various  estimates  were  made  of  the  strength^ 
both  in  the  active  army  and  in  the  total  forces 
on  a  war  basis;  876,000  was  one  estimate  of  the 
total  of  trained  men  available,  an  estimate 
which  includes  the  relics  of  the  former  military 
orninization. 

Navt.  Aside  from  small  craft,  the  only 
serviceable  vessels  are  several  cruisers,  and  none 
of  these  is  an  armored  ship.  Four  of  them  (one 
of  4300  tons  and  three  of  about  300  tons  each) 
were  built  in  1807  and  1898.  The  fifth,  the 
Ying  Sicei,  of  2400  tons,  was  launched  at  Bar- 
row in  July,  1911,  and  the  sixth,  the  Chao  Ho^ 
of  2400  tons,  at  Elswick.  in  the  following  Octo- 
ber. Both  vessels  were  completed  in  1012.  A 
seventh  cruiser,  of  the  same  type  as  the  Ying 
8weif  was  launched  at  the  yard  of  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Company  in  May,  1912,  and  in 
that  vear  three  gunboats,  of  780  tons  each, 
were  built  in  Japan,  and  two  smaller  ones  at 
Kiel.  At  the  end  of  1913  two  destroyers  were 
building,  one  at  Elbing  and  one  at  Trieste. 
There  is  a  considerable  number  of  torpedo  boats^ 
river  gunboats,  etc. 

GoVEBNMENT.  The  republic  of  China  dates 
from  February  12,  1912,  and  was  recognized  by 
the  United  States  on  May  2,  1913,  and  by  the 
other  powers  on  October  6,  1913.  In  1913  the 
government  was  still  provisional,  inasmuch  as  no 
complete  constitution  had  been  adopted,  al- 
though constitutional  articles  relative  to  the 
presidency  had  b^n  adopted  by  the  National  As- 
sembly. The  presidential  office  is  open  to  men 
of  at  least  forty  years  of  age,  who  have  resided 
in  China  for  ten  years.  The  president  is  elected 
by  a  three-fourths  majority  of  a  two-thirds 
quorum  of  the  National  Assembly.  Yuan  Shi- 
kai,  who,  on  February  16,  1912,  was  declared 
provisional  president,  was  elected  on  October 
6,  1913,  and  inaugurated  October  10  as  the 
first  constitutional  president,  for  the  term  1913- 
1919,  with  General  Li  Yuan-hung  as  vice-presi- 
dent. The  legislature,  or  parliament,  is  bi- 
cameral: The  upper  house  consists  of  274 
members  elected  by  the  provincial  assemblies 
and  various  electoral  colleges  for  six  years,  one- 
third  retiring  every  two  years;  the  lower  house 
consists  of  696  members  elected  by  re- 
stricted manhood  suffrage.  The  two  chambers 
in  joint  session  as  the  National  Assembly  have 
constituent  powers.  The  ministry  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year  1913  was  formed  in  No^ 
vember,  1912:  Premier  and  minister  of  the 
interior,  Chao  Ping-chuan;  foreign  affairs,  Li- 
ang Yfi-hao  (later  Lu  Cheng-hsiang) ;  finance, 
Cheu  HsOeh-hsi;  war,  Tfian  Chih-jui;  marine, 
Liu-Kaan-hsiung;  education.  Fan  Ydan-lten 
(later  Ch'en  Chen-hsien) ;  justice,  Hsfi  Shih- 
ying;  agriculture  and  forests,  Ch'en  Chen-hsien; 
industry  and  commerce,  Liu  K'uei-yi;  commu- 
nications, Chu  Ch'i-ch'ien.  On  September  8r 
1913,  a  new  ministry  was  formed  and  approved 
by  both  houses  of  Parliament:  Premier,  Hsuing* 
Ksl-ling;  interior,  Chu  Ch'i-ch'ien;  commerce, 
Chang  C)hien;  justice,  Liang  Chih-chiao;  com- 
munications, Chou  Tzu-chi;  foreign  affairs, 
Sun  Pao-chi;  education,  Wang  Ta-hsieh;  army, 
Tfian  Chih-jui;  navy,  Liu  Kaan-hsiung. 
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H18TOBT  fortunately  the  Kuo  Ming  Teng  was  inclined 

to  obstruct  and  oppose  instead  of  cooperating 
The  FlBST  National  Assxicblt.  A  new  era  with  the  president.  This  fact,  together  with  a 
of  peace  and  progress,  of  constitutionalism  and  woeful  ignorance  of  parliamentary  procedure 
reform,  waa  anticipated  when  the  first  National  and  the  frequent  lack  of  a  quorum,  made  it 
Assembly,  duly  and  lawfully  elected  (see  the  almost  impossible  to  accomplish  anything. 
Tkab  Book  of  1012),  met  in  Peking  to  form  a  Ths  Quintuple  Loan.  The  chaotic  condi-  f. 
constitution  for  the  Republic  of  China.  Na-  tion  of  Chinese  finances  made  it  imperative  to 
tion-wide  prayer  and  festivity  attended  the  sol-  negotiate  a  reorganixation  loan,  ^e  annual 
emn  and  exceedinffly  ceremonious  opening  of  charge  of  the  foreign  debt  amounted  to  about 
the  Assembly  on  April  8,  1913.  Salutes  were  $42,500,000;  indemnity  payments  were  in  ar- 
fired,  bands  played  while  179  senators  and  503  rears  to  the  extent  of  some  $15,000,000;  pay- 
representatives  met  to  congratulate  each  other^  ment  was  due  on  larse  amounts  of  Republican 
and  China,  upon  the  happy  event.  Yuan  Shi-  bonds,  patriotic  bonds,  and  other  paper;  in 
kai,  flomewhat  fearful  for  his  personal  security,  addition  funds  must  be  provided  for  the  ad* 
sent  his  secretary  to  read  the  carefuUy-worded  ministration,  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  Man-  . 
presidential  greeting.  "The  sovereign  powers  chu  pensions.  All  these  difficulties  would  be-^ 
vested  in  the  government  certainly  belong  to  met  temporarily  by  the  proposed  international 
the  whole  body  of  citizens.  .  .  .  To-day  all  the  loan  of  $125,000,000,  but  in  order  to  establish 
members  of  the  National  Assembly  are  elected  an  equilibrium  between  revenue  and  expendi- 
by  the  people.**  Yet  they  are  looked  on  more  ture  in  the  future,  oniy  sweeping  reforms  would 
as  advisers  than  as  delegates  of  the  sovereign  suffice.  And  for  these,  as  well  as  for  the  guar- 
people.  "Each  can  certainly  give  counsel  which  anteeing  of  the  payments  on  the  proposed  loan, 
will  be  loyal  advice  to  the  country.  .  .  .  The  the  provinces  must  consent  to  higher  taxation, 
good  fortune  of  the  people  of  the  five  races  the  treasury  must  be  carefully  supervised,  tax- 
will  daily  increase  and  progress.  With  one  collection  must  be  reorganized,  and  economies 
heart  and  with  united  strength  they  will  estab-  introduced.  The  great  problem  was  this: 
lish  a  strong  and  great  republic.'*^  Oratorical  Would  the  delegates  to  the  Assembly  come  pre- 
prophecies  were  hardlv  present  facts,  however,  pared  to  give  their  consent  T  It  seemed  not. 
The  Parliament  was,  it  is'  true,  elected  by  the  From  the  first  they  were  opposed  to  the  con- 
"  people,'*  but  by  a  very  small  minority  of  the  ditions  of  the  foreign  loan.  The  sextuple 
population;  as  the  North  China  Daily  NewM  group  of  bankers,  formed  in  February,  1912, 
observed,  "So  far  as  nine-tenths  of  the  people  and  representing  the  United  States,  Oreat 
are  concerned,  the  election  of  parliamentary  Britain,  France.  Germany,  Russia,  and  Japan, 
representatives  means  nothing  at  all."  The  had  demanded  the  privilege  of  supervising  the 
people  of  the  five  races  "was  not  yet  moved  by  expenditure  of  loan  funds  and  safeguarding  thei 
one  heart":  North  and  South  were  sadly / collection  of  the  salt  gahelle  in  the  interests' 
estranged  and  the  nation  was  divided  by  pro-'  of  investors.  This  privilege,  it  was  complained,  I 
▼incial  jealousies  as  well  as  by  class  interests,  would  give  the  powers  too  free  a  hand  in  J 
Aa  for  tiie  legislators,  they  seemed  more  anxious  Chinese  afi'airs;  in  protest  against  it,  the  new 
to  secure  an  effective  stage-setting  for  their  administration  in  the  United  States  ordered 
epoch-making  work,  to  provide  themselves  with  the  American  bankers  to  withdraw  from  the 
salaries,  souvenirs,  and  mementos,  to  have  pie-  loan  agreement  on  March  19,  1913.  The  re- 
tures  of  themselves  taken,  than  solicitous  about  maining  five  powers  concluded  on  April  26  a 
the  grave  problems  confronting  their  country —  loan  of  $125,000,000  as  had  been  proposed,  and 
the  establishment  of  constitutional  govemment,7gained  the  right  to  appoint  financial  advisers 


to  the  Chinese  government.     Sir  Richard  Dane 
(British)    was   placed 'in    charge   of   the   salt 


the  negotiation  of  loans,  the  reform  of  taxa- 
tion,  trie  reclamation   of  Inner   Mongolia  and 

Tibet,  the  establishment  of  "a  strong  and  great  gahelle;  M.  Padbux  (French)  and  M.  Konav- 
republic."  Some  of  the  delegates  were  desirous  loff  (Russian)  of  the  audit  department;  and 
of  reform,  but  manifested  a  complete  inability  Herr  Rump  (German),  of  the  loan  department, 
to  decide  on  immediate  and  practical  reforms.  Sir  Richard  Dane  at  once  set  to  work  with 
The  most  numerous  group,  and  the  group  of  Chinese  officials  to  reorganize  the  gaheUe^  and 
which  great  things  were  expected,  was  the  Kuo  late  in  the  year  announced  that  the  collection 
Ming  Tanff  (/'All  One  Brotherhood"),  which  of  the  gahelle  was  proceeding  at  the  rate  of 
had  252  of  the  596  seats  in  the  lower  house,  $3,000,000  a  month — so  satisfactorily,  indeed, 
and  98  of  the  274  in  the  upper  house.  Ar-  that  an  additional  quintuple  loan  of  $125,000,- 
dently  insistent  on  parliamentary  government,  000  was  contemplated.  On  September  29  it 
impatient  for  "reform"  in  general,  solicitous  was  announced  that  Oreat  Britain  had  with- 
for  the  industrial  and  commercial  development  drawn  from  the  five-power  group,  and  it  was 
of  China,  intolerant  of  anything  tainted  by  the  inaccurately  stated  that  the  quintuple  agree- 
old  regime,  unwilling  to  submit  to  foreign  finan-  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  What  really  hap- 
cial  supervision,  and  obstinately  tenacious  of  pened  was  that,  having  achieved  their  primaxy 
the  shreds  of  Chinese  authority  in  Mongolia  object  of  saddling  the  Chinese  government  with 
and  in  Tibet,  the  Kuo  Ming  Tang  bade  fair  to  financial  "  advisers,"  the  parties  to  the  inter- 
be  a  powerful  force  in  remaking  China.  It  national  agreement,  which,  it  will  be  recalled, 
possessed  from  the  outset  a  predisposition  to  had  bound  each  to  make  no  Chinese  loan  with- 
obstinacy,  however.  Its  miiding  spirit.  Dr.  out  the  consent  of  all,  now  declared  that  hence- 
Sun  Tat  Sen,  was  not  a  member  of  Parliament  forth  each  government  would  be  free  to  nego- 
and  might  very  easily  become  impatient  with  tiate  non-"  political "  loans  and  obtain  Indus- 
alow  parliamentary  methods  and  resort  to  trial  concessions  for  its  own  banks.  The 
revolution.  The  strength  of  the  Kuo  Ming  Tang  Chinese  were  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  eaa^ 
was  in  the  south,  moreover,  where  Yuan  Shi-  loans,  and  according  to  current  reports,  Bel- 
kai  was  still  distrusted  as  a  friend  of  the  gian,  French,  German,  and  Austrian  syndicaiiujTp 
Manchus,  or  else  aa  a  possible  dictator.    Un-  had   already    arranged    for   concession."^  ^^^^^'^^ 
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The  Opposition.    The  conclusion  of  the  qnin-  he  tried  to  euppresB  proteets  from  the  peopb 

tuple  loan  had  been  the  work  of  Yuan  Shi-kai  by  force  and  fearing  that  his  funda  would  not  | 

and  his  ministerfl,  not  of  the  Parliament.    And  be  eufficient,  he  borrowed  money  from  foreign- 1 

now  Parliament  attempted  to  cripple  the  presi-  ere  against  the  protest  of  Parliament."  Fourth,  \ 

dent  by  refusing  to  sanction  the   loan.     Not  *'he  connived  at  Russian  advances  in  Mongolia 

only  was  it  indignant  at  the  disregard  of  its  and  British  claims  in  Tibet,  hoping  to  currj 

I  authority;  the  conditions  of  the  loan  were  hotly  favor   with  those   powers   when   he   wanted   a 

I  opposed  by  the  Kuo  Ming  Tang,  and  it  was  loan."    Fifth,  the  budget  is  unsatisfactory  and 

}l  felt   that   Yuan   had   sacrificed   Mongolia   and  the  administration  corrupt.     Sixth,  while  dis- 

/   Tibet  to  please  his  creditors.     It  was  feared,  banding    southern    troops    he    daily    recruited 

J  moreover,  that  with  his  new  financial  backing  troops  in  the  north.    Seventh,  "  he  bribed  the 

I;  the    provisional    president    would    be    unduly  members   of   Parliament   so   he   could    rule   as 

11   powerful.    It  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  dictator."    Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  somewhat  tardily 

j   the  Parliament  not  only  refused  the  loan,  but  declared  himself  for  the  south,  in  manifestos 

I   went   on    in   July   to  censure   the   government  of  July  21. 

I   and  to  impeach  the  ministers.     As  a  concilia-       It  was  estimated  that  the  rebel  forces  aggre- 

tory  meaaure.   Yuan  consented  to  dismiss  the  gated  82,000  men  distributed  as  follows:     Li 

minister    of   foreign    affairs    and   the    premier.  Lieh-chun    and    O    Yang-wu,    13,000;    Kiangsn 

But  meanwhile  serious  trouble  had  been  devel-  army,    25,500;    Cantonese    army    (with    some 

oping  outside  of  Parliament.  rebels  from  Hunan),  20,000;  Anhwei  army,  14,- 

Outside    of    Parliament    the    loan    had   been  000;  Fukien  army,  10,000.     One  large  body  of 

V  bitterly  censured,  and  Dr.   Sun  Yat  Sen  had  insurrectionarles    started    towards    Peking    to 

I  declared  that  it  meant  the  separation  of  north  overthrow  Yuan,  and  crossed  the  Yangtze  River 

'  and  south.    But  even  more  powerful  in  mould-  on  their  northward  march,  but  were  defeated  on 

ing   public    opinion    was   the    Sung    Ohiao-jen  July  20  on  the  Shantung  border  and  evacuated 

murder  case.     In  March,   1913,  General  Sung  Hsu    Chow-fu    before    the    northern     troops. 

Chiao-jen,    a   prominent   revolutionary    general  Meanwhile  the  northern  forces  in  the  province 

and  an  infiuential  member  of  the  Kuo  Ming  of    Kiangsu    were    consistently   victorious    and 

Tang,  was  murdered  at  Shanghai,  at  the  insti-  soon  crushed  the   rebellion  there.     Kuangtung 

gation  of  Yuan,  so  it  was  rumored.     At  any  was  only  half-heartedly  rebellious  and  its  capi- 

rate,  the  government  did  not  proceed  against  tal.  Canton,  was  restored  to  order  in  August 

the  assassin  with  satisfactory  energy,  and  the  Within  a  few  weeks  of  its  outbreak  the  insur- 

.  friends  of  General  Sung  openly  threatened  to  rection  was  confined  to  Kiangsu  province,  al- 

.  avenge  his  death.    More  trouble  was  caused  by  though   desultory   fighting   continued    in   other 

•the    summary    execution    of    Generals    Chang  districts,  especially   in  Szechuen.     In  Kiangsu 

Ching-wu  and  Fang  Wei.    And  then  governors,  there  was  severe  fighting  at  Shanghai,  at  the 

.or   tutuh8,   of  three   provinces  were  dismissed  Wooeung  forts,  and  at  xJanking.    In  Shanghai 

.for  flouting  his  authority,  Yuan  said;  for  pro-  the     northern     troops     defended     the     arsenal 

testing  against  the  murder  of  Sung  Chiao-jen,  against  rebel  onslaughts  on  July  23  and  beat 

the  Kuo   Ming  Tang  alleged.     The   ex-tutuhs,  off  night-attacks  on  succeeding  nights.    During 

'and   notably  Li   Lien-chan,   joined   with   other  the   course   of  the   hostilities   foreign   marines 

t  malcontents  to  intrigue  against  the  president.  were  landed  to  protect  the  foreign   settlement 

Thb   Jult   Rebeluon.     Realizing  that   the  at  Shanghai.    The  ultimate  victory  of  the  loy- 

troops  in  the  Yangtse  provinces  were  ready  to  alists  at  Shanghai  was  due  largely  to  the  as- 

mutmv,   Yuan   Shi-kai  made   desperate   efforts  sistanoe  of  the  navy,  the  fidelity  of  the  sailon 

to  reduce  them  while  strengthening  his  loyal  having  been   ensured  by  a   payment  of  wages 

northern  troops.     Earl^^  in  July  mutinous  out-  from    funds    advanced   on   the   quintuple    loan. 

breaks  gave  him  an  excuse  to  dispatch  north-  The   Woosung  forts   were   stubbornly   defended 

em  troops  to  Shanghai  and  Kiukiang   (on  the  by  the  rebels  until  August  13.    Nanking,  how- 

•     Yangtze-kiang)    in    the    provinces    of   Kiangsu  ever,  was  more  strongly  garrisoned  and  with- 

and  Kiangsi,  respectively.     In  the  latter  place  stood    the    attacks    of    the    northern    General 

a  collision  between  the  northern  and  southern  Chang  Hsun  throughout  the  month  of  August 

troops  occurred  on  July  12.    News  of  the  fight  With  the  fall  of  JNanking  the  rebellion   prac- 

inflamed  the  rebellious  elements  in  the  southern  tically  ended. 

and     coastal     provinces— especially     Kiangsu,       The  Apology  to  Japan.     I>uring  the   week 
Anhwei,    Chekiang,    Fukien,    Kiangsi,    Kuang-  of   lawlessness   and   looting  that  followed   the 
tung,  Hunan,  and  Szechwan.    On  July  15,  Gen-  fall  of  Nanking,  three  Japanese  citizens  were 
eral    Huang    Hsing    was    proclaimed    by    the  killed  in  thact  city.    Reparation  was  demanded 
tutuh  of  Kiangsu  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  by  a  Japanese  note  of  September  10,  after  ex- 
a  ''punitive  expedition"  against  Yuan  Shi-kai.  cited  crowds  in  Tokio  had  manifested  an  alarm- 
On  July  18  General  Chen  Chi-mei  declared  the  ingly  bellicose  spirit.     The  Japanese  demands 
independence  of  Shanghai.  Other  places  followed  were    everywhere    commented    upon    for    their 
suit,  but,  contrary  to  expectations,  the  provincial  severity:  The  Japanese  government,  and  espe- 
governments  of  Chekiang  and  Hunan  remained  cialfy  General  Chang  Hsun  must  apologize,  the 
neutral.       Tutuh    Chen    Chuing-ming    and    the  offending   soldiers    must   be   punished.    General 
Provincial  Asseinbly  of  Kuangtung  proclaimed  Chang's  troops  must  defile  before  the  Japanese 
independence  and  issued  an  interesting  indict-  consulate  in  Nanking,  and  indemnities  must  be 
ment   of    Yuan.     First,    he    executed    Generals  paid.    The    Chinese   government   complied,    but 
I  Chang   Ching-wu    and    Fang-wei.     Second,    "he  General  Hsun,  with  a  fine  regard  for  his  own 
I  hired  assassins  to  murder  Sung  Chiao-jen,  and  dignity,  prolonged  the  excitement  by  refusing 
I  when    proof   was   produced,    he    allowed    Hung  to   make   amends.     Finally,   on   September  28, 
jShih-tso  to  escape,  and  arranged  for  Lin  Shi-  after  a  Japanese  squadron  had  been  dispatched 
j  ching  and  Tsen  Ping  to  be  poisoned  at  Peking."  to  inspire  him  with  contrition,  he  offered  apol- 
I  Third,  "when  the  complicity  of  the  government  ogies,  and  later  sent  his  soldiers  to  present  arms 
'  in  the  murder  of  Sung  Chiao-jen  was  discovered,  before  the  Japanese  consulate.    Several  Chinese 
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floldien  were  publicly  executed  a8  the  probable  the  preaident  beinff  chosen  in  joint  session  of 
murderers  of  the  three  Japanese.  The  whole  the  houses  of  Parliament.  His  term  was  fixed 
affair  gave  an  unfortunate  stimulus  to  anti-  as  six  instead  of  seven  years,  however,  and  a 
Japanese  feelings  in  China.  It  was  generally  three-quarters  vote  instead  of  a  majority  was 
believed  that  Japanese  aid  had  been  siven  the  required  for  election.  The  requirements  of  a 
rebels  in  the  recent  insurrection,  and  rumors  J  three-quarters  vote  of  a  two-thirds  quorum  was 
to  that  effect  received  credence  despite  Japan's!  criticised  as  too  exacting,  and  would  probably 
official  denials.  It  was  well  known,  moreover,  work  badly  in  a  close  contest.  The  president 
that  popular  sentiment  in  Japan  was  heartily  (must  be  forty  years  of  age  and  ten  years  resi- 
on  the  side  of  the  south,  and  lent  moral  if  dent  in  China,  and  would  not  be  eligible  for 
not  material  encouragement  to  the  enemies  of  immediate  re§lection.  In  accordance  with 
Yuan  Shi-kai.  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  was  exceed-  these  provisions,  the  National  Assembly— or 
ingly  popular  with  the  Japanese,  and  other  joint  session  of  Parliament — ^met  on  October  6 
rebel  leaders,  with  prices  on  their  heads,  were  to  elect  a  president  and  vice-president.  The 
allowed  to  find  refuge  in  Japan.  It  was  there-  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion;  nevertheless, 
fore  not  entirely  without  reason  that  Japan's  it  was  not  until  the  third  ballot  was  taken 
exacting  demands  in  the  Nanking  case  were  that  Yuan  Shi-kai  received  the  requisite 
denounced   in   China.  three-quarters     vote.     The     vote     stood:      For 

The  New  Cabinet.  Shortly  before  the  out-  Yuan  Shi-kai,  607;  for  Li  Yuan-hung,  179; 
break  of  rebellion,  the  Chao  Ping-chuan  min-  total,  686.  Subsequently  Li  Yuan-hung  was 
istry  had  been  attacked  by  Parliament,  and  elected  as  vice-president.  Almost  immediately 
two  of  the  cabinet  had  resigned.  The  most  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Peking 
radical  members  of  the  Kuo  Ming  Tang  had  hastened  to  recognize  the  republic.  A  few 
left  Peking  and  joined  the  insurrectionary  days  later,  on  October  10,  Yuan  Shi-kai  ceased 
forces,  while  the  moderates  had  remained  to  be  provisional  president  and  was  inaug- 
and     attempted    to    make    peace    with    Yuan   urated  as  president. 

Shi-kai.  The  president  was  amenable  to  Thb  Kuo  Mino  Tano  and  the  CoNSTirn- 
tbeir  overtures  and  allowed  Parliament  to  tion.  As  we  have  already  noted  in  connection 
choose  a  premier.  On  July  23  the  lower  house  with  the  presidential  election,  a  part  of  the 
elected  Hsuing  Hsi-ling  bv  a  vote  of  260  to  180,  constitution  was  adopted  in  September  by  the 
and  the  choice  was  confirmed  a  week  later  in  National  Assembly.  The  committee  which 
the  Upper  House  by  124  to  72.  Hsuing  Hsi-  prepared  the  draft  constitution  was  composed 
ling  encountered  great  difficulties  in  selecting  of  30  members  of  each  house  of  Parliament, 
a  cabinet,  but  at  last,  on  September  8,  he  an-  and  held  its  inaugural  session  on  Jifly  12.  Of 
nounoed  the  following  appointments:  Com-  the  60  committeemen,  32  owed  allegiance  to 
merce,  Chang  Chien;  justice,  Liang  Chih-  the  Kuo  Ming  Tang,  17  to  the  Chinputang,  and 
chiao;  communications,  Chou  Tzu-chi;  foreign  11  to  the  Kinghotang.  The  majoritv  reported 
affairs.  Sun  Pao-chi;  education,  Wang  Ta-  a  draft  constitution  of  113  articles  in  Septem- 
hsieh ;  army,  Tuan  Chih-jui ;  navy,  Liu  Kuan-  ber.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  proposed  con- 
hsiung;  interior,  Chu  Ch'i-ch'ien.  The  cabinet,  stitution  vested  practically  all  powers  in  Par- 
although  drawn  from  the  Chinjmiang,  or  gov-  liament  and  would  have  made  Yuan  Shi-kai  a 
emment  party,  was  accepted  by  substantial  mere  figure-head  without  the  right  even  nom- 
majorities  in  both  houses,  for  its  members  inally  to  select  his  ministers.  Freedom  of 
were  mostly  men  of  moderate  views  and  wide  speech,  press,  residence,  and  worship  were 
experience.  Usuing  Hsi-ling  himself,  a  native  guaranteed.  In  connection  with  the  latter  it 
of  Hunan  province,  had  the  reputation  of  a  may  be  remarked  that  a  considerable  agitation 
scholar,  an  able  statesman,  and  an  ardent  re-  for  the  establishment  of  Confucianism  as  a 
former.  His  administration  was  opened  aus-  state  religion  was  countervailed  by  the  efforts 
piciously  by  a  declaration  of  amnesty  to  peni-  of  devotees  of  other  religions  (Taoism,  Mo- 
tent  ex-rebels,  and  his  programme  betokened  hammedanism.  Buddhism)  and  the  protests  of 
enthusiasm  and  energy.  Poverty  in  the  lower  Christian  missionaries.  It  was  on  the  ques- 
Yangtse  valley  would  be  alleviated  by  the  es-  tion  of  presidential  powers  that  the  constitu- 
tablishment  of  workhouses  for  the  indigent,  tion  shipwrecked.  Quite  naturally  and  not 
the  assistance  of  merchants,  the  promotion  of  unjustifiably  Yuan  insisted  on  a  strong  execu- 
agriculture,  and  the  prohibition  of  gambling,  tive,  and  offered  three  amendments  relative  to 
The  army  would  be  deprovincialized  by  the  (1)  the  determination  of  the  administrative 
creation  of  nine  military  districts;  thus  the  system;  (2)  the  appointment  of  foreign  min- 
danger  of  provincial  secession  would  be  re-  isters;  and  (3)  the  treaty-making  power, 
moved.  Finance  would  be  reformed  by  cutting  Vice-president  Li  Yuan-hung  urged  that  the  min- 
down  the  number  of  useless  officials,  by  re-  istry  should  not  be  responsible  to  Parliament^ 
ducing  military  expenditure,  by  increasing  the  since  the  ablest  men  would  be  willing  to  serve 
Jand,  poll,  stamp,  and  title-deed  taxes,  by  re-  one  master,  the  president,  but  not  many  mas- 
organizing  the  government  timber  business,  ters  in  the  Parliament,  nevertheless  the  Kuo 
and  by  raising  the  customs  tariff.  Before  the  Ming  Tang  persisted.  Just  at  this  time  sev- 
end  of  the  year  he  had  turned  hundreds  of  eral  telegrams  were  discovered  which  revealed 
unnecessary  government  employes  out  of  office,  the    treasonable   correspondence    of   Kuo    Ming 

The  Pbesioential  Election.  Meantime  a  Tang  parliamentarians  with  the  leaders  of  the 
committee  of  both  houses  of  Parliament  had  July  rebellion.  The  discovery  furnished  Yuan 
been  drafting  a  constitution.  The  work  was  with  a  convenient  excuse  for  doing  away  with 
as  yet  incomplete,  but  anxiety  to  hasten  the  his  stubborn  opponents.  On  November  6  he 
election  of  a  constitutional  president— an  in-  issued  three  mandates  countersigned  by  the 
dispensable  condition  for  recognition  by  the  premier  and  the  minister  of  the  interior,  dis- 
powers — led  the  Assembly  to  adopt  the  articles  solving  the  Kuo  Ming  Tang,  and  unseating  its 
relative  to  the  presidency  in  September.  The  members  of  Parliament — ^252  of  the  596  m( 
French  system  was  followed  in  a  general  way,  hers  of  the  lower  house  and  98  of  the  274 
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the  upper  house.  The  step  was  a  bold  one,  but  made  reparation  for  losses  sustained  bj  Ros- 
it  succeeded — ^at  least  for  the  time  being.  So  sian  traders.  It  was  quite  evident  that  Rusaia 
oonfident  was  the  president  that  on  November  would  listen  to  no  remonstrances  as  far  as 
24  he  dispensed  with  martial  law  in  Pdcing.       Mongolia  was  concerned,  and  on  November   5 

The  Counoil.  Parliament  could  now  no  a  Russo-Chinese  treaty  of  five  articles  was 
longer  obtain  a  quorum  and  was  forced  to  ad-  signed.  As  in  the  proposed  treaty  Russia  rec- 
joum  until  alternates  should  fill  the  vacant  ognized  Chinese  suzerainty  over  Mongolia; 
seats.  In  the  meantime  about  300  members  Qiina  recognized  the  autonomy  of  Outer  Mon- 
continued  to  meet  about  once  a  week  to  dis-  golia. 

cuss  the  situation.  Yuan  Shi-kai  did  not  in-  China  was  to  have  representatives  in  Mon- 
tend  to  interrupt  constitution-making,  how-  golian  trade  centres;  Russia  was  privileged  to 
ever.  A  new  body  was  called,  or  rather  an  establish  consular  guards  (1000  men  or  leas), 
old  body,  the  Central  Administrative  Council  Subsequently,  on  December  12,  the  Russisa 
{Baingchen  Huiyi)  under  a  new  name.  The  minister  in  Peking  created  a  sensation  by  pro- 
Political  Council  {ChenUfu  Huiyi)  met  first  posing  that  all  foreign  troops  should  be  with- 
on  December  16.  It  consisted  of  8  members  of  drawn  from  northern  China, 
the  presidential  secretariat,  two  representa-  The  hostilities  between  Chinese  and  Mon- 
tives  of  the  cabinet,  one  of  each  of  the  nine  golian  troops  in  eastern  Mongolia  continued 
ministries,  four  from  Mongolia,  four  from  throughout  1913,  but  were  of  little  significance. 
Tibet,  and  two  from  each  province — in  all,  71.  Durins  the  greater  part  of  the  year  a  body  of 
The  council  was  to  discuss  the  appointment  of  several  thousands  oi  Mongols  was  operating  in 
another  council  to  draft  a  constitution,  and  a  region  about  300  miles  from  Xalgan,  that  is, 
was  to  advise  the  government  on  administra-  within  300  miles  of  the  Great  Wall,  and  re- 
tive  measures.  The  new  draft  constitution  peatedly  defeated  the  Chinese  forces, 
would  then  be  submitted  for  ratification  to  the  Tibet.  Chinese  troops  were  also  unsuocess- 
National  Assembly.  ful  in  eastern  Tibet  and  the  expeditions .  sent 

Russia  and  Mongolia.  The  Mongolian  out  against  the  Tibetans  by  the  tutuh  of 
question,  discussed  at  length  in  previous  Yeab  Szechwan  were  dismal  failures.  The  statua  of 
Books,  continued  to  agitate  Russo-Chinese  re-  Tibet  was  discussed  in  November  at  a  tri- 
lations.  It  will  be  recalled  that  on  October  lateral  conference  at  Simla  between  China, 
21,  1912,  a  Russo-MongoKan  agreement  had  Tibet,  and  Greai  Britain.  From  Simla  the 
been  signed  at  Urga,  by  which  Russia  agreed  conference  was  adjourned  to  Delhi.  The  nego- 
to  "  assist  Mongolia  to  maintain  the  autono-  tiations  seemed  to  be  hopelessly  obstructed  by 
mous  regime  which  she  has  establish^,  as  also  the  refusal  of  the  Chinese  delegate,  Ivan  Chen, 
the  right  to  have  her  national  army,  and  to  to  concede  the  Tibetan  demands  that  (1)  the 
admit  neither  the  presence  of  Chinese  troops  complete  autonomy  of  Tibet  should  be  recog- 
in  her  territory  nor  the  colonization  of  Mr  nized,  (2)  no  Chinese  officials  of  any  descrip- 
land  by  the  Chinese."  The  privileges  conceded  tion  should  be  stationed  in  Tibet,  and  (3) 
in  return  by  Mongolia  and  defined  more  par-  large  indemnities  should  be  paid  for  the  dam- 
ticularly  in  the  protocol  of  November  3,  1912,  age  done  by  Chinese  troops  to  ecclesiastical 
gave  Russians  a  free  hand  in  the  sphere  of  and  other  property  in  Tibet 
trade,  exempted  Russian  merchants  from  the  The  Opium  Tbaffic.  The  friction  between 
payment  of  customs  dues,  entitled  Russians  to  the  Chinese  and  British  governments  over  the 
the  protection  of  Russian  consular  courts,  and  opium  traffic  was  not  lessened  by  the  presence 
allowed  them  to  establish  "factories"  or  in  Great  Britain  of  a  Chinese  anti-opium  or- 
tradinff  settlements.  All  this  applied  to  Outer  ator.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were 
Mongolia,  but  might  easily  be  extended  to  Inner  in  Honkong  and  Shanghai  accumulated  stocks 
Mongolia.  The  endeavor  of  the  Russian  gov-  of  Indian  opium  to  the  value  of  $51,250,000. 
ernment  to  gain  recognition  for  the  Urga  Anxious  to  prevent  the  sale  of  opium  in 
agreement  and  protocol  was  the  central  fact  China,  the  Chinese  government  offered  to  pay 
of  the  year's  diplomacy.  On  May  28  a  draft  the  cost  of  reshipping  the  opium  to  other  mar- 
treaty  was  submitted  to  the  Chinese  Parlia*  kets;  the  offer  was  refused,  however.  In  jus- 
ment  whereby  China  would  recognize  the  pre-  tiflcation  of  the  refusal,  it  was  pointed  out 
viously-existing  autonomy  of  Outer  Mongolia,  that  some  opium  was  still  grown  in  China; 
and  the  Russian  commercial  privileges  in  that  that  if  the  Chinese  were  patient,  the  Indian 
province,  would  refrain  from  colonizing  Mon-  opium  trade  would  probably  be  suppressed  in 
^olia,  and  would  accept  Russia  as  a  mediator  1017  in  accordance  with  the  convention  of  May> 
in  dealing  with  Mongolia.  Russia,  on  th«  1911;  and  that  the  bankers  interested  in  the 
other  hand,  would  recognize  both  Inner  and  opium  held  in  Chinese  ports  could  not  afford  to 
Outer  Mongolia  as  integral  parts  of  China,  sell  it  at  lower  prices  elsewhere.  The  situation 
Such  an  agreement  was  by  no  means  accept*  grew  more  and  more  unpleasant:  The  British 
able  to  patriotic  Chinamen,  and  the  Parlia-  minister  threatened  to  inform  his  government 
ment  temporized  until  on  July  13  a  Russian  that  mere  diplomacy  was  no  longer  of  any  use. 
note  informed  the  Chinese  government  that  ne-  Nothing  come  of  the  threat,  however,  and  on 
gotiations  were  now  broken  off  as  a  result  of  December  24  the  Chinese  government  issued  a 
a  lack  of  frankness  on  the  part  of  China,  half-hearted  mandate  enjoining  treaty-ob- 
China  must  recognize  the  Urga  convention  and  servance  upon  provincial  authoritras.  See  fnr- 
protocol  before  negotiations  could  be  resumed,  ther  under  section  Industries. 
Almost  at  the  same  time,  a  brigade  of  Russian  CHINESE  IMMIOBATION.  See  Ima- 
railway  guards  and  three  batteries  of  Russian  obation  and  EinoBATiON. 
artillery  were  moved  to  Tsitsihar  in  the  prov-  GHOLEBA.  See  Vftal  Statistics. 
ince  of  Heilunekiang  as  ti  protest  against  the  CHORAL  SOCIETIES.  See  Musio. 
Russophobe  policy  of  the  tutuh  of  that  prov-       CHOSEN.     See  Kobea. 

ince.     Intimidated,     the     Chinese     government      CHBISTIAN     ENDEAVOB,     United     So- 
hastily   dismissed   the  tutuh   in  question   and  GiETr  or.    An  interdenominational  society  for 
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yonng   people,   founded   in   PoitUnd,   Ma,    in  here  and  there  portions  of  these  improyements 

1899.    Conventions  of  the  society  are  held  bi-  are  being  carried  out.    More  rarely,  the  build- 

«nnially.    The  26th  convention  was  held  at  Los  ing  of  a  new  industrial  town  or  the  founding 

Angeles  on  July  10,  1918.    The  membership  of  of  a  State  capital,  de  novo,  as  for  the  common- 

the    society    is    about    4,000,000,    and    ahout  wealth  of  Austria,  gives  occasion  for  laying  out 

90,000  different  societies.    The  officers  in  1912  an  entirely  new  citv. 

^ere  as  follows:     President,  Frances  £.  Clark,      Most  of   th&   replanning  of  cities  was  still 

D. D.;    general   secretary,   William  Shaw;    edi-  being  done  by  civic  organizations  and  had  not 

torial    secretary,    Amos    R.    Wells;    treasurer,  got  beyond  the  paper-plan  stage.    A  number  of 

H.    K.    Lathrop;     interstate    secretary,    Karl  cities,   fortunately,   now   have   permanent   city 

liehman.  planning  commissions,  though  these  are  mostly 

CHBISTLAN8.  The  denomination  known  advisory  in  character.  Such  commissions  were 
as  Qiristian  originated  in  1794  in  Virginia  and  made  compulsory  for  all  cities  and  the  larger 
North  Carolina.  Independent  movements  in  towns  of  Massachusetts,  in  1913,  and  permissive 
New  England  (1800)  and  Kentucky  (1804)  on  legislation  for  their  organization  was  granted 
Aimilar  lines  were  merged  with  that  of  the  in  a  few  other  States.  General  societies  for  the 
South.  The  founders  rejected  creeds  and  "un-  promotion  of  city  planning  were  formed  during 
scriptural "  names  as  perpetuating  division,  the  year  in  the  united  States,  Canada,  and 
They  sftood  for  the  Bible  as  their  only  rule  of  Great  Britain,  and  City  Planning  Exhibits  were 
faith,  with  liberty  of  interpretation  for  the  held  at  home  and  abroad.  Important  constitu- 
individnal  believer.  Christian  .character  was  tional  amendments  authorizing  excess  condem- 
tauglct  as  the  basis  of  fellowship,  no  doctrinal  nation  are  outlined  farther  on. 
or  ceremonial  tests  being  required.  In  form  Before  passing  in  review  some  of  the  chief 
cf  government  they  are  congregational,  but  the  city  planning  events  of  the  year,  the  broadening 
chimihes  are  united  in  conferences  and  con-  of  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  modern  city- 
-ventioBS  for  codperative  effort.  The  highest  planning  movement  needs  to  be  realized.  It  no 
representative  body  is  the  American  Christian  longer  concerns  itself  merely  with  the  street 
Convention,  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  dele-  plans  of  a  city  and  the  ^ouping  of  parks,  play- 
gates  from  the  conferences.  This  organization  grounds,  and  public  buildings  in  their  proper 
has  supervision  of  the  general  work  of  the  de-  relation  to  each  other.  It  now  includes  trans- 
nomination,  portation  facilities  by  land  and  water,  with  their 

School  maintained  by  the  denomination  are  proper  terminals,  water  supply,  sewerage,  sur- 
Union  Christian  College  in  Indiana,  Defiance  face  drainage,  lighting,  and  a  score  of  other 
College  in  Ohio,  Stancey  Seminary  in  New  public  services  which  supply  the  needs,  and 
Tork,  Elon  College  and  Franklinton  Christian  make  for  the  comfort,  convenience,  welfare,  and 
College  (colored)  in  North  Carolina,  Palmer  uplift  of  the  citizens.  It  also  includes  various 
Collem  and  Weaubleau  College  in  Missouri,  esthetic  features.  As  a  rule,  however,  these 
and  Jireh  College  in  V^oming.  It  has  one  are  best  brought  out  by  making  each  element  . 
theological  school,  the  Christian  Biblical  In-  in  the  city  plan  the  best  possible  expression  of 
stitute  in  Ohio.  Mission  work  is  carried  on  in  the  service  it  is  designed  to  render,  leaving 
Japan,  Porto  Rico,  and  continental  United  adornment  to  come  as  a  crowning  erace  to 
States  and  Canada.  Periodicals  are  the  Her-  natural  beauty.  Had  this  principle  been  fol- 
<tld  of  Oo9pel  Liberty^  published  in  Davton,  lowed  in  all  city  planning  reports  and  less  em- 
Ohio;  The  ChriMiian.  8un,  in  North  Carolina;  phasis  been  laid  upon  the  "city  beautiful,"  a 
and  the  Christian  Vanguard,  ai  Toronto,  Can-  larger  percentage  of  the  plans  thus  far  made 
ada.  A  monthly  magazine.  The  Ohrietian  would  have  got  beyond  paper.  Where  a  city 
Miamenairy,  is  published  in  the  interest  of  already  has  all  or  a  greater  part  of  the  utilities, 
missions.  There  is  a  home  for  aged  Christian  the  main  tack  of  city  planning  should  be  such 
ministers  at  Lakemont,  N.  T.,  and  an  orphan-  rearranging  as  will  remedy  defects  due  to  a 
age  at  Elon  College,  N.  0.  The  latest  statis-  lack  of  foresight  or  skill,  and  an  effort  to  bring 
ticsgiye  the  membership  as  104,027.  all  the  elements  into  a  harmonious  whole,  not 

CHBISTLAN    SCIENCE.      See    Religious  overlooking  esthetics  nor  the  amenities  of  city 

DgNOMiwATioys,  life,  nor  the  individuality  of  the  city  and  its 

CHUBCHILLy  WnrsToir.     See  Obbat  Bbtt-  people. 
AXJX,  ffome  Rule  BiO,  Conference  or  War,  "Navy,      Rkports,  Plans,  Ain>  Commissions.    A  fairly 

and  poaaMw.  complete  list  of  places  for  which  city  planning 

CHTJBCH  PEACE  LEAQTTE.    See  Abbttba-  studies  and  reports  had  been  made  in  the  last 

TION,  INTEBNATIONAL.  dccsdc,  With  the  date  of  the  report,  by  whom 

CUUBCH    8TATI8TZGS.      See    RxLioiOTni  made,  and  for  whom  (association  or  public  offi- 

Denominations.  cials)    made,   is  given  herewith.     The  list  in- 

CiaABS    AND    CIQABETTE8.     See   Tb-  eludes  62  places.     The  distribution  of  the  re- 

BACOO. ports  by  years  is  as  follows:     Date  not  given, 

CINCINNATI  8YHPHONT  OBGHESTEA.  12;    1902,  1;    1903,  2;   1904,  2;   1906,  2;   1906, 

See  Music.        4;  1907,  5;  1908,  3;  1909,  8;  1910,  4;  1911,  12; 

C1TKU8  PBTTITS.    See  Hobticultubb.  1912,  6;   1913,  4. 

CITY   BtTDOET.     See  Municipal   Qovdin-      Some  of  the  reports  cover  an  extensive  remod- 

MENT.  eling  of  the  whole  city  plan  and  others  relate 

•    CIT7   CHABTEBS.     See  Municipal  Gov-  only  to  elements  of  the  plan,  such  as  parks 

iDNMiiNT.  or  civic  centres. 

CITY  HANAOEB  FLAN.     See  Municipal      According  to  a  paper  by  Plavell  ShurtleiT,  read 

CiOVCTNMENT. before    the    City    Plsjining    Conference,    April, 

CITY  PLANNING.  The  city  planning  move-  1913,  the  following  18  cities  then  had  city  plan- 

inent  continued  to  grow,   in   all   parts  of  the  ning  commissions:  T 

world.     Improvement  to  the  plans  of  existing      Hartford,   1907*;   Milwaukee,    t  t;   ChicagoiLC 

cities  were  being  proposed  on  every  hand,  and  1909  t;     Baltimore,     1910*;     Detroit^    1910  f^ 
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Newark,   1011*;    St.  Louis,    1911  f;    Cleveland,  an  aetaal  Tisit  to  the  ule  and  ooiiief»tte«  witk 

1011 1;  Jersey  City,  1911*;  Pittsburgh,  1011*;    the  Australian  ofieiala^ 

Philadelphia,    1011  f;     Salem,    Mass..     1011 1;       ^I^  New  Capital  of  India.     The  remoTal 

Lincoln,   Neb.,    1911 1;    Trenton,  N.  J.,   1012*;   of  the  capital  of  India  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi, 

Cincinnati,  1013  f;  Scranton,  Pa.,  1913*;  Scho-  sanctioned  by  the  British  Parliament  in    191^ 

nectady,   1013 1;   Paducah,   1013  j*.    In  Canada,  was  followed  by  a  series  of  reports  hy  the  Delhi 

9  cities  had  city-planning  commissions  early  in   town  planning  committee,  printtA  im  India  and 

1913,    as    follows:    Calgary,    Edmonton,    Leth-   dated  London,  1913. 

bridge,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  Winnipeg.  See  also       General    Legislation.      The    MasBachusetis 

statement  fur^er  on  under   sub-head,  Oeneral  legislature  of  1913  made  it  mandatory  for  every 

Legislation.  city  of  the  commonwealth  (nearly  35)  and  every 

New  Industrial  Cities.  Either  commercial  town  of  more  than  10,000  by  the  last  preceding 
or  humane  reasons,  or  the  two  combined,  have  Federal  or  State  census,  to  create  a  "planning 
led  to  the  building  of  immense  industrial  plants  board  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  careful 
and  with  them  cities  of  considerable  size  in  studies  of  the  resources,  possibilities  and  needs 
what  were  formerly  unoccupied  areas.  A  well-  of  the  city  or  town,  particularly  with  reference 
known  American  example  is  Gary,  Ind.,  built  in  to  conditions  which  may  be  injurious  to  the 
and  since  1006  by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor-  public  health  or  otherwise  injurious,  in  and 
poration.  A  brief,  popular  description  of  the  about  rented  dwellings,  and  to  make  plans  for 
new  industrial  town  of  Torrance,  Cal.,  between  the  development  of  the  municipality  with  spceial 
Los  Angeles  and  the  seacoast,  may  be  found  reference  to  the  proper  housing  of  its  peofHe." 
in  The  American  City  for  Optober,  1013.  More  (Chap.  404,  Mass.  Laws  of  1013.) 
detailed  technical  descriptions  of  the  city  itself  The  New  York  legislature  of  1013  authorized 
appeared  in  Engineering  "News  of  October  30,  (chap.  609)  cities  and  villages  to  appoint  plan- 
1913.  The  new  industrial  coal  mining  town  of  ning  commissions,  and  the  Pennsylvania  leg- 
Kineaid,  111.,  construction  of  which  was  begun  islature  (bill  406)  made  it  mandatory  for  each 
in  1913,  was  also  described  in  Engineering  News  city  of  the  third  class  (more  than  20)  to  create 
of  January  8,  1014.  a    city    planning    department    in    charge    of    a 

Civic  Centres,  or  carefully  planned  groups  city  planning  commission.  The  Pennsylvania 
of  public  buildings,  have  been  more  or  less  defi-  legislature  also  created  the  Philadelphia  suh- 
nitely  planned  during  the  past  few  years  for  urban  metropolitan  planning  district  (bill  226) 
a  number  of  cities,  and  the  plans  have  been  with  authority  to  propose  various  improve- 
partly  or  wholly  carried  out  in  a  few  cases,  nients,  the  adoption  of  which  is  optional  with 
Among  the  cities  reported  as  having  civic  centre  the  several  municipalities  in  the  district, 
plans  are  Akron,  Ohio;  Cedar  Rapids,  la.;  The  province  of  Alberta,  Canada,  passed  a 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Denver,  Col.;  Hamilton,  Ohio;  town  planning  act  in  1013,  which  appears  to 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Wilwaukee,  Wis.;  San  Franh  give,  hoth  the  several  municipalities  and  the 
CISCO,  Cal.;  Springfield,  Mass.;  Toledo,  Ohio;  administrative  branch  of  the  provincial  gov- 
Waterbury,    Conn.  ernment  more  power  over  city  planning  than 

In  December,  1013,  Springfield,  Mass.,  dedi-  ^"  7^  ^^^  granted  in  the  United  States, 
cated  a  new  city  hall  and  municipal  auditorium.  Excess  Condemnation.  Constitutional 
together  with  a  monumental  clock  tower  placed  smendments  were  adopted  by  poplar  vote  in 
between  the  two.  Denver  acquired  the  larger  ?^ew  York,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  in  1013,  mak- 
part  of  the  area  for  a  civic  centre,  well  set  in  }j}S  possible  the  adoption  of  exeess  eondemna- 
public  grounds,  the  whole  adjoining  the  existing  ti^"»  ^  *H  compulsory  taking  more  land  than 
capitol  grounds.  Looking  from  the  latter  across  w .  needed  for  public  improvements,  with  the 
Broadway,  one  will  see  a  plaza,  then  a  sunken  privilege  of  subsequent  sale.  Massachusetto  led 
garden  with  a  formal  grove  on  either  side.  ^"  this  movement  by  a  constitutional  amendment 
Beyond  the  garden  there  will  be  a  lawn,  adopted  by  popular  vote  in  1011. 
flanked  on  one  side  by  a  library  building,  already  .  Rmdlation  of  Building  Hkiohts.  A 
erected,  and  on  the  other  by  an  art  building,  heights  of  building  commission  was  created 
The  plan  calls  for  closing  the  visU  by  a  munici-  "^J  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment 
pal  building.  ®^  ^^^  York  City  early  in  1013>  and  made  puh- 

rr««  atto^att.*  nA«Tmi*  •Dri.nr     A*.  .it/iAn^*   ^*^  "*^™®  ®^  thc  resvlts  of  Its  studlcs.  at  the 

The  Austbalian  Capital  Plan.    An  account  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Numerous  maps  and  dia- 

of  the  competition  for  the  new  capital  of  the       ^^,  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^,  conditions  in  New  YoA 
^mmonwealth  of  Australia,  at  Canberra,  ]Sew  gj^     ^^^^       f    ^^  ^^^  ^  ^  .,^  recommenda- 

prize  plan  of  Walter  Burley  Griffin,  of  Chicago,  LTareTom'Sed  ^^wH^^ 
was  there  reproduced.  Af^r  the  result  of  the  ^^sses  in  case  of  set-backs  from  the  str^t 
competition  was  announced,  all  the  plans  re-  y,^^  ^^^  ^^^^  „^  ^^^y^^  Ij^.^  ^^^  toWers^t 
ceived  were  most  unfortunately  referred  to  a  covering  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  total 
departmental  board,  to  make  up  a  composite  „ea  of  the  lot.  II  is  reported  that  the  com- 
plan  from  the  best  elemente  of  each  Disinter-  ^jtt^  f^„„d  ^^^^  the  Woolworth  building 
ested  experts  declared  that  the  result  was  the    ^>j^  f^^  ^5^^)  is  from  670  to  66S  feet  highef 

?2ff  S"""^??  *«''*  ""'^^^  ^^A  P"^"  ^^P^l^^^;    /.»  than  the  maximum  limit  for  buildings  in  ll^ 

1013  Mr.  Gnffln  was  invited  to  go  to  Australia  d^„^  Berlin,  Paris,  Kome,  and  Stockhohn.    The 

to  confer  with  the  authorities  there     This  gave  maximum  building  heights   permitted  by  ordi- 

rise  to  hopes  that  Mr.  Griffin  would  be  given  ^^nce  in  some  of  the  laFgest  cities  of  the  UnSed 

the  opportunity  to  work  out  his  plan  with  such  states    is   given    as    follows:      Milwaukee,    ^ 

modifications  as  might  be  determined  upon  after  feet;  Chica|o.  Cleveland,  Erie,  Fort  Way^i^  iZ 

^Created    by    leglslaUon.      t  Created    by    city  ^ianapolis,  Newark,  200  feet;    Baltimore,   176; 

ordinance,  POTtland,  Ore.,  160;  Los  Angeles,  15a;  Boston^ 
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19M 
1912 

im 

1909-12 

1908 
1911 
1906-lS 


19QS 
1904 
1912 
190S 
190t 
1911 


191S 
1907 

iioi 

1909 
1909 
1907 


1911 


1918 

1909 


1911 


1911 
1909 
1911 


Plaoe  Bjr  whom 

AtlanUe  atar,  N.  J..«.    

B&ltlmore,    Md JCunlelpal  Art  Society 

Bansor,   Mb CI  vie  Imnrovement  Commlttoo.. 

Billeiica.    Mass Warren  H.  ManninK  tt  al 

BinstkamUm,  N,   T Charles  Mtilford  Robinson 

i>^*»«     ^o..  J  Metropolitan   Imp'm't    Com.) 

Boston.    Mass jMetropoUtan  Plan  Com'sionJ 

Boulder.    Col 

Cedar  Hapids,  la.......    Charles  Mulford  Robinson 

Chattanooga,    Tenn John  Nolen.. 

ahica«o,  lU <1006)  D.  H.  Bumham  and  Ed- 
ward H.  Bennett 

H  Chicago  Plan  CommlnioB 
Charles  H.  Walker 
of  Supervisors 

Cohoes.   N.  T Public  Improvement  CommisslOB 

•Colok-ado  Bpffs..   Col....    Charles  Mulford  Robinson • 

Columbia,  B.   C Kelsey  &  Guild 

Columbus,   O Plan  Commission.. 

Dallas,    Texas George  £.  Kessler 

Denver,   OA Charles  Mulford  Robinson 

(1911)  Art  Commission 

Des  Moines,  Ia« 

Detroit,    Mich 

Ddbbs  Ferry,  N.  Y...«    Ceo.  B.  Ford  and  E.  P.  Goodrich 

DubuqiM,   la. Charles  Mulford  Robinson 

Brie,    Pa 

Fayettevme,    Ind. Charles  Mulford  Robinson 

Fort  Wayne,   Ind Charles  Mulford  Robinson. 

Glen  Ridge,  If.  J •    John  Nolen 

<3rand  Rapids,  Mich...  Arnold  W.  Brunner  and  John 
M.  Carr^re .■ 

Greenville,  8.  C ^    Kelsey  &  Guild 

Hartford,    Conn Carr^re  &  Hastings,  under  City 

Plan  Commission 

Hou8tozi,Texa9 .         

Jersey  Ctty,  N.  J Civic  Plan  Commission 

(1918)  E.  P.  Goodrich  and  G.  B. 
Ford 

Klrksvtlle    ...« Civic  Improvement  League 

Ix>8   Angles,   CaL Charles  Mulford   Robinson   and 

Municipal  Art  Commission.... 

Madison,  Wis 

Milwaukee,    Wis F.      L.      Olmstead     and     John 

Knowlton  

<1909-10)  Metropolitan  Park  Cm. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. Civic  Commission 

Montclalr,  N.  J John  Nolen 

Newark,  N.  J G.  P.  Ford  and  E.  P.  Goodrich 

Committee  on  Civic  Art  &  Arch. 

New  Haven,   Conn.....    Frederick  U   Ford 


To  whom 


Mercantile  Press  Club 


Ifoyor  and  City  Council 
Board  of  Parks 

Commercial  Club 

Text'  Book  for  Public*  Schools*  * 
Mayor  and  Board  of  Pub.  Serr. 


Art  CommisslOB 
Civic  League 
Mayor 
Park  Board 
Art  Commission 


Village 

Joint  Committee  of  Three  Clubs 

Park  Commission 

Civic   Improvement   Association 

Borough   Imporvement   Com'tee 


Municipal  League 


Mayor 


Charles  Frederick  Puff. 


1918         Mewport,  R.  I Frederick  Law  Olmstead 

1908-11    New  York  City,  N.  T..    Art    Commission 

Congestion  of  Population  Com. 

Fifth  Avenue  Commission 

Improvement    Commission 

Finance   Department 

Oakland,    Cal Charles  Mulford  Robinson 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y......    Charles  Mulford  Robinson...... 

Philadelphia,    Pa ('88)   Art  Jury 

Bureau   of  Surveys 

1911-18    Pittsburgh,    Pa City  Planning  Commission 

Blon  J.  Arnold.  John  R.   Free- 
man, Fred'k  Law  Olmstead.. 

Portland,    Ore....- 

Providence,   R.   L John  K.  Freeman  and  East  Si^e 

Approach    Commission. 


City  Planning  Commission 


Municipal  Art  Commission 
City  Plan  Commission 
Board  of  Trade 
Mayor  and  Chairman  of  Alder- 

manlc  Approach  Committee 
M.  R.  Sherwall,  Chief  Engineer 

Department   Public   Works 
Newport    Improvement    Asso'n. 


Mayor 


1908 
1907 
1911 


1910 


Mayor 

City  Comptroller 


Mayor   and   Common   Council 
DepartmVnt  of'  Pu'blic*  Works' 


Civic  Commission 


1918 
1910 
1907 
1911 


1907 
1908 
1912 
1908 
1909 
1905 


1909 
1912 

iiii 

1902 
1910 


Raleigh,  N.  C Charles  Mulford  Robinson 

Reading,    Pa John    Nolen 


City  Council 

Civic  Dept.  of  Woman's  Club 


Roanoke,    Va John    Nolen.. 

Rochester,  N.   Y Arnold  W.  Brunner,  Fred'k  Law 

Olmstead,  Blon  J.  Arnold.... 

St.  Joseph,  Mo..^.. 

St.  Louis,  Mo... Reports    of    Committees 

St.  Paul,  lllnn. Capitol  Approaches  Commission 

Salem,    Mass City  Plans  Commission 

San  Diego,  Csel John    Nolen 

San  JosS,   CaL Charles  Mulford  Robinson 

San  Francisco,  Cal D.  H.  Burnham  and  E.  H.  Ben- 
nett     


Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Santa  F6.  N.  M 

Schenectady.    N.    Y. 
Seattle,   Wash 


(1996)  Marsden  Manson... 
Charles  MuICord  Robinson. 
City  Planning  Board 


Women's  Civic  Betterm't  Club 

Civic  League 

Civic  Improvement  Committee 

Common  Council 
Mayor  and  City  Council 

Art  League 

Association  for  Improvement 
and  Adornment  of  San  Fran- 
cisco 

Mayor  and   Committee 


Washington,  D.  C... 
Waterloo,   la. 


Municipal  Plans  Commission 
and  Virgil  G.   Bogne,   Engr... 

IT.  S.  Senate  Committee  on 
District   of   Columbia 

Charles  Mulford  Robinson 


n.  S.  Senate 
Civic  Society 
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Charleston    (S.  C.)»  Manchester   (N    H.)\  Salt  Francisco  to  create  a  storage  reservoir  in  the 

Lake    City,    Scran  ton,   Worcester,    125;    Provi-  valley  for  a  domestic  water  supply. 

dence   (R.  I.),  120.  CIVIC  CENTBES.     See  City  PiANWiwa. 

Societies,  Conferences,  aitd  Exhibitions.  CIVIC  FEPEBATION,  National.  Th&  14th 
The  National  Conference  on  City  Planning  waa  annual  meeting  of  the  federation  was  held  in 
held  at  Chicago  in  May,.  1913;  the  first  Cana-  New  York  City  o«  I>eeember  11  and  12.  The 
dian  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Congress  at  programme  included  reports  from*  the  varioua. 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  in  July,  1913;  and  the  departments  of  the  federation  on  many  impor* 
first  Massachusetts  City  and  Town  Planning  tant  propositions  of  national  interest.  A  die* 
Conference  at  Boston,  in  November,  1913,  un-  partment  on  compensation  for  industrial  ac* 
der  the  auspices  of  the  governor  and  the  home-  cidents  and  their  prevention;  the  food  and 
stead  commission.  An  international  town  drug  department;  a  welfare  department;  the 
planning  conference  was  held  at  Ghent  during  woman's  department;  the  department  of  in* 
the  year,  an  international  garden  cities  ana  dustrial  mediation  laws;  the  department  on 
town  planning  association  was  organized  in  the  regulation  of  municipal  utilities;  the  de- 
London,  and  tentative  plans  were  made  for  a  partment  on  the  regulation  of  industrial  cor- 
conference,  if  possible  at  Letchworth,  in  July,  porations,  and  the  department  on  industrial 
1014;  and  late  in  the  year  a  British  town-  economics.  The  department  on  compensation 
planning  institute  was  organized  in  London,  for  industrial  accidents,  and  their  prevention. 
City  planning  exhibits  were  held  at  the  Ghent  had  during  the  year  a  commission  of  six  men 
conference,  while  in  New  York  City,  in  Novem-  who  made  a  study  of  the  actual  results  of  the 
her,  there  was  a  city  planning  exhibition,  un-  working  of  the  various  forms  of  compensation 
der  the  joint  auspices  of  the  city  of  New  York  acts.  The  commission  confined  its  work  to  the 
and  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  States  where  a  compensation  law  ha»  Been  in 
City.  effect  for  at  least  a  year.    These  States  include 

BiBLiooBAPHT.  A  "Select  List  of  Works  Re-  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Ohio,  inf- 
lating to  City  Planning  and  Allied  Topics''  nois,  Wisconsin,  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
was  issued  by  the  New  York  Public  Library  ington.  The  report  of  the  commission  contained 
in  October,  1913.  It  included  some  600  refer-  the  results  of  a  queationnaire  sent  to  26,000 
ences  to  other  bibliographies,  periodicals  giving  employers  in  these  States,  who  have  either  ac- 
attention  to  city  planning,  and  books,  reports,  cepted  the  acts  or  who  have  refused  to  do  so. 
and  articles  on  the  subject.  See  also  Munici-  The  views  of  the  worthing  men  themselves  either 
PAL  GovtaNMEWT.  through  their  unions  or  as  individuals,  was  also 

CIVIO  ASSOCLA.TIONy  Amebican.  A  bodv  included  in  the  report  In  the  light  of  the 
organized  in  1904  for  the  purpose  of  the  culti-  information  secured  by  this  commission,  the 
vation  of  higher  ideals  of  civic  life  and  beauty  model  workmen's  compensation  bill  of  the  Na- 
in  America,  the  promotion  of  city,  town,  and  tional  Civic  Federation,  will  be  redrafted, 
neighborhood  improvement,  the  preservation  and  One  session  of  the  meeting  was  devoted  to  the- 
development  of  landscape,  and  the  advancement  construction  of  the  drug  department.  An  ez> 
of  outdoor  art.  The  association  has  directed  pert  committee  was  making  investigations  into 
special  attention  to  the  importance  of  com-  this  problem  during  the  year.  The  department 
prehensive  city  planning,  and  as  kindred  to  this  on  industrial  mediation  laws  reported  a  model 
subject  such  other  activities  as  the  creation.  State  mediation  bill.  The  department  on  regu- 
development,  and  maintenance  of  parks  and  lation  of  municipal  utilities  reported  a  pro- 
boulevards;  the  wise  planting  and  care  of  trees,  posed  model  bill  for  the  regulation  by  the  State 
the  elimination  of  the  smoke,  billboard,  and  of  street  railways,  gas,  electric  light,  and  other 
house-fly  nuisances;  the  organization  of  adults  municipal  utilities.  The  department  on  regula- 
and  children  in  the  working  group  for  civic  tion  of  industrial  corporations  presented  a  pro> 
improvement.  During  the  summer  of  1913,  in  posed  bill  supplementing  the  "Sherman  anti- 
the  extension  of  its  service  to  American  com-  trust  act." 

mittees,  a  group  of  members  visited  European  The  woman's  department  reported  on  its 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  civic  various  activities  in  its  different  branches.  The 
advance  and  the  methods  adopted  in  those  coun-  development  of  the  ^ear  in  welfare  work,  which 
tries  for  efficient  administration.  Four  weeks  has  been  specially  important  among  large  cor- 
were  spent  in  German  cities,  one  week  in  Paris,  porations,  were  a  part  of  the  report  of  the 
and  one  in  London.  During  the  early  months  welfare  department.  This  department  proposed 
of  the  year,  the  activities  of  the  association  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  exhibit  to 
were  largely  directed  to  securing  from  Congress  ffive  to  employers,  standards  that  may  be  fol- 
a  continuation  of  the  necessary  protection  of  lowed. 

Niagara  Falls,  due  to  the  approaching  termina-  CIVIL  SEBVICE.  The  total  number  of 
tion  of  the  Burton  bill,  which  limited  the  diver-  competitive  positions  under  the  federal  dvil 
sion  of  water  for  commercial  purposes,  from  the  service  on  June  30,  1012,  was  395,460l  Of 
American  Falls.  Later  in  the  year  at  the  regu-  these,  61,388  were  excepted  and  mm-eonftpctitive 
lar  session  of  Congress,  renewed  efforts  on  the  positions,  and  69,423  were  unclassified  positions, 
part  of  the  association  were  taken  up  to  secure  The  positions  filled  by  presidential  appointment 
a  re^nactment  of  the  terms  of  the  Burton  bill,  numbered  10,397.  The  largest  number  of  po- 
The  association  has  led  in  the  national  move-  sitions  under  the  civil  service  were  held  by 
ment  for  the  protection  of  national  parks  fourth-class  postmasters.  Of  these  there  were 
in  which  it  has  continued  its  recommendation  14,16^  holding  competitive  positions  and  36,332 
first  proposed  at  its  convention  in  1010  for  the  holding  non-competitive  positions.  In  the  rural 
creation  of  a  national  parks  service.  As  a  free  delivery  service  were  43,006  holding  corn- 
specific  endeavor  in  behalf  of  the  parks,  the  petitive  positions  and  one  thousand  holding  non- 
association  cooperated  actively  for  the  preserva-  competitive  positions.  In  the  post  offices  ex- 
tion  of  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Vallev,  and  opposed  cept  fourth-class  postmasters,  there  were  77,559 
the  granting  of  a  permit  to  the  city  of  San  holding    competitive    positions,    2413    noa-eom- 
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petitive,  and  13,263  unclassified.  In  the  rural  case  of  vaeancj  in  one  of  the  higher  positions, 
mail  service  were  17,404  competitive  positions,  the  President  at  the  time  did  not  find  within 
121  non-competitive,  and  seven  undassifled.  In  the  service  a  person  entirely  qualified.  Up  to 
the  State  Department  were  7572  positions  un«  December  1,  all  previous  executive  orders  had 
der  the  civil  service,  in  the  Department  of  the  been  maintained  in  regard  to  about  thirty  sec- 
Interior  5056,  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  retaries  of  embassies  and  legations,  22  consuls 
2500,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  3404,  general,  and ^50  consuls,  all  of  whom  had  been 
the  Government  Printing  Office  3942.  These  appointed,  fransf erred,  or  promoted  through 
were  all  employed  in  the  Federal  offices  in  Wash-  original  ezaminationa. 

ington.  The  total  number  of  employes  in  the  Removals  and  Afpointmentb.  In  the  first 
government  offices  in  Washington  was  32,368.       nine  months  of  the  administration,  the  follow- 

President  Wilson's  Aduinistbation  and  ing  changes  were  made  in  unclassified  officers 
THE  Civil  Service.  It  was  well  known  from  not  under  the  civil  service  rules.  Postmasters 
President  Wilson's  writings  and  utterances  pre-  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class,  2572;  col- 
vious  to  his  election  as  President,  that  he  was  lectors  of  internal  revenue,  31;  collectors  of 
entirely  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  selection  customs,  24;  United  States  district  attorneys, 
of  government  officers  and  employes  by  a  civil  30;  registers  of  general  land  office,  21;  United 
service  examination.     The  pressure  brought  to  States  marshals,  10. 

bear  upon  the  incoming  President  by  would-be  Attacks  on  the  Merit  Ststbic.  There  were 
office  holders  and  their  supporters  is  so  strong  several  attacks  made  in  Congress  upon  the 
that  there  was  a  great  public  interest  as  to  how  merit  system.  These  proceeded  for  the  most 
the  President's  action  in  regard  to  filling  these  part  from  members  of  the  Democratic  party  of 
offices  would  compare  with  that  of  his  prede-  both  House  and  Senate.  The  most  serious  of 
cessors.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  adminis-  these  was  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  post 
tration  was  to  turn  over  to  his  cabinet  heads  office  appropriation  bill  which  provided  for  the 
the  duty  and  responsibility  of  receiving  appli-  repealing  of  the  orders  classifying  fourth-class 
cations  for  office.  He  announced  on  March  5  postmasters  previously  alluded  to  above.  This 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  see  applicants  for  amendment  was  defeated  in  the  House  by  a  vote 
office  in  person,  unless  he  himself  invited  the  of  141  to  107,  40  Democrats  votins  against  the 
interview,  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  deal  repeal.  An  amendment  to  cut  off  the  appro- 
with  the  appointments  of  the  heads  of  several  priation  for  the  expenses  of  post  office  inspectors 
of  the  executive  departments.  m  conducting  examinations,  was  adopted  in  the 

Fourth-class  Postmasters.  One  of  the  most  House  by  a  close  vote,  but  was  rejected  in 
interesting  questions  in  regard  to  the  applica-  the  Senate.  The  income  tax  collection  provi- 
tion  of  the  merit  eystem  arose  in  the  Post  Office  sion  in  the  tariff  bill  was  opposed  by  the 
Department  in  relation  to  a  large  number  of  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  and  by 
fourth-class  postmasters.  In  1^8  President  many  business  organizations  throughout  the 
Roosevelt  by  executive  order  classified  or  put  country,  and  was  in  consequence  amended  so 
under  civil  service  rule,  about  15,000  fourth-  that  appointment  should  be  made  under  rules 
class  postmasters  in  the  territory  north  of  the  and  regulations  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  and  east  of  the  Mis-  the  Treasury.  In  October,  the  Secretary  of  the 
sissippi.  On  October  15,  1012,  shortly  before  Treasury  issued  regulations  governing  the  ap- 
the  presidential  election.  President  Taft,  by  pointments  to  the  income  tax  collection  force, 
another  executive  order,  classified  all  the  re-  Under  these  regulations,  nothing  but  pass  ex- 
maining  fourth-class  postmasters  in  the  United  aminations  can  be  held  so  that  there  will  be 
States,  numbering  36,000.  This  made  a  total  no  competitive  system  of  appointments.  More- 
of  51,000  fourth-class  postmasters  who  had  been  over,  every  candidate  is  to  be  asked  in  what 
classified  in  the  permanent  civil  service.  These  Congressional  district  he  claims  legal  residence, 
postmasters  had  not  been  required  to  pass  any  To  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  the  Republi- 
sort  of  examination.  President  Wilson,  by  an  cans  were  uniformly  opposed,  and  57  Democrats 
order  issued  on  May  7,  1913,  amended  the  or-  also  voted  against  it:  The  seven  bills  intro- 
ders  of  his  two  predecessors  by  providing  that  duced  in  the  Senate  to  extend  the  Federal  dassi- 
no  fourth-class  postmaster  should  be  given  a  fled  service^  were  aU  introduced  by  Republican 
competitive  classified  status  unless  he  had  taken  senators. 

and  passed  a  competitive  examination.  He  fur-  An  attempt  was  made  to  pass  a  "  rider  **  to 
ther  ordered  that  all  vacancies  in  these  offices  the  urgent  deficiency  appropriation  bill,  remov- 
should  be  filled  through  examinations  conducted  ing  from  the  competitive  classified  service, 
by  the  National  Civil  Service  Commission  or  practically  all  deputy  collectors  of  internal  rev- 
'by  post  office  inspectors.  It  was  reported  late  enue  and  deputy  United  States  marshals.  Hie 
in  the  year  that  the  Postmaster  General  had  deputy  collectors  had  been  in  the  competitive 
decided  to  recommend  the  classification  of  all  classified  service  since  1907,  the  competitive 
second  and  third  class  postmasters,  who  number  marshals  since  1909.  Opposition  to  the  passage 
about  8000;  and  at  about  the  same  time  the  of  this  "rider"  was  very  strong  in  Congress, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  recommended  to  Congress  and  party  lines  were  to  a  large  extent  oblit- 
the  employment  of  fourteen  commercial  attaches  erated.  It  was,  however,  passed  by  a  majority 
at  American  embassies  and  legations,  to  sup-  of  five,  57  Democrats  voting  against  it.  The 
plement  the  work  of  the  consular  service,  in  President  was  urged  by  the  National  Civil 
sending  eommercial  information,  and  so  pro-  Service  Reform  League  and  other  bodies  and 
moting  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  individuals  to  veto  the  bill  containing  the 
These  were  to  be  appointed  without  civil  service  "  rider."  He  signed  it,  however,  with  the  follow- 
examlnations.  ing  memorandum:     ''I   am   convinced   after  a 

State  Depabthknt.     In  the  Department  of  careful  examination  of  the  facts  that  the  offices 
State,  the  executive  orders  of  the  two  preceding  of   deputy  collector   and  deputy  marshal   werer 
administrations    were   adhered    to    during   the  never  intended  to  be  included  under  the  ordinar^LC 
year,  exceptions  being  made  only  when,  in  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service  law.    The  control 
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of  the  whole  method  and  spirit  of  the  adminia-  Jenks;     secretary,    Robert    W.    Belcher;     and 

tration    of    the    provision    in    this   bill,    which  treasurer,  A.  S.  Frisaell. 

concerns  the  appointment  of  these  officers,  is  CLABX  XOTVEBSITY.  An  institution  es- 
no  less  entirely  in  my  hands  than  it  was  before  tablished  originally  for  post-graduate  work  in 
the  bill  became  a  law;  my  warm  advocacy  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1889.  The  collegiate  de- 
support  both  of  the  principle  and  the  bona  fide  partment  of  Clark  College  is  entirely  independ- 
practice  of  civil  service  reform  is  known  to  the  ent  in  administration  and  endowment,  although 
whole  country,  and  there  is  no  danger  that  the  the  same  buildings  are  used  for  both  the  col- 
spoils  system  will  creep  in  with  my  approval  lege  and  the  university.  The  number  of  stu- 
or  connivance."  dents  enrolled  in  the  imiversity  in  the  autumn 

Civil  Service  Commission.     The  civil  senr-  of    1913    was   90.    The   faculty   numbered    26. 

ice   commission   was   reorganized  by   President  There  were  no  notable  changes  in  the  faculty 

Wilson.    He  retained  Commissioner  Mcllhenny,  during   the   year   and   no   noteworthy   benefac- 

who  WHS  made  president  of  the  commission,  and  tions  were  received.    The  productive  funds   of 

appointed  Charles  H.  Galloway  of  South  Caro-  the  university  amount  to  about  $2,400,000,  and 

lina,  and  Herman  W.  Craven  of  Washington,  as  the  income  to  about  $96,000.    In   the   library 

successors  to  General  Blake  and  Commissioner  a^®   86,000  volumes.    In   the   college,   the   stu- 

Washburn,  whose  resignation  he  accepted.  dents  numbered  in  the  autumn  of  1913,   161, 

State  and  Municipal  Civil  Service.     The  ^^^  the  instructors  24.    The  productive  funds 

record  of  progress  of  the  civil  service  through-  amounted  to  $1,500,000,  and  the  net  income  to 

out   the   United   States   in   1913    was   notable,  about  $73,000.    TTje  president  of  the  university 

Three  States,  California,  Connecticut,  and  Ohio,  w,G-  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D^  and  of  the 

passed   civil   service   laws.     In   California   and  college,  Edmund  C.  Sanford,  Ph.  D. 

Connecticut,  the  law  applies  only  to  the  State  CLASSICAL  PHILOLOOT.  See  Philoixwt, 

service,  but  in  Ohio,  in  accordance  with  a  con-  Classical. 

Btitutional  provision  adopted  by  a  majority  of  CLAY-WORKINO  INDUSTBIBS.  Clay- 
over  100,000  in  1912,  the  law  covers  every  city,  forking  industries  m  the  United  tates  in  1912 
county,  and  city  school  district,  as  well  as  the  showed  considerable  progress.  The  total  value 
State  service.  In  several  cities,  charters  were  of  all  clay  productions  m  that  year  was  $172,- 
adopted  containing  strong  civil  service  provi-  811,276,  compared  with  $162,236,281  in  1911; 
sions,  and  civil  service  commissions  were  estab-  »"  increase  of  6.5  per  cent.  Of  the  two  great 
lished  in  Los  Angeles  County,  and  in  the  con-  divisions  of  industry,  brick  and  tile,  and  pot- 
Bolidated  county  and  city  government  of  Denver,  tery,  the  former  showed  the  larger  increase, 
In  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  the  people  adopted  the  "*>th  actual  and  proportionate.  The  increase  in 
provision  of  the  State  law  by  a  majority  of  the  bride  industry  was  $8,689,490  or  6.7  per 
16,067,  and  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  and  Hous-  cent,  while  the  increase  in  the  pottery  indus- 
ton,  Texas,  voted  for  the  adoption  of  civil  serv-  try  was  $1,985,004,  or  6.76  per  cent.  The  most 
ice  amendments  to  local  charters.  An  attempt  important  features  in  the  industries  in  1012 
made  in  the  Illinois  legislature  to  repeal  the  ^«re  the  large  increases  in  the  value  of  archi- 
civil  service  law  was  defeated.  Merit  system  tectural  terra  cotta,  and  also  of  the  brick  from 
appeals  introduced  in  the  legislatures  of  Texas,  the  Hudson  River  region,  the  large  decrease  in 
Michigan,  and  Minnesota  failed  to  pass.  See  drain-tile,  and  the  excellent  condition  of  the 
also  Civil  Service  Reform  Leaoue.  pottery    industry.    Ohio    ranked    first    m    the 

C^f^^^"^"^  COHinSSION.  See  J^'^l^rtu^'^^'t^tS^^  i^^t^^^'iyZ 
uiviL  &EBVICE.  ^^,yg  ^j  ^jj^  product  was  $84,811,608.     Penn- 

GIVIL  SEBVICE  BETOBM  LEAQTTE,  gylvania  ranked  second,  having  393  plants  with 
National.  The  thirty-third  annual  meeting  an  output  valued  at  $21.637.221— New  Jersey, 
of  the  league  was  held  in  Boston,  December  11  third,  166  plants,  output  valued  at  $19,338,563 
and  12,  1913.  An  address  reviewing  the  prog-  -—Illinois,  fourth,  301  plants,  output  valued  at 
ress  of  civil  service  during  the  year,  and  of  $16.216,990— New  York,  fifth,  219  plants,  val- 
the  work  of  the  league  in  this  connection,  was  ued  at  $12,066,868.  All  the  States  produce  some 
made  by  President  Eliot.    The  league  followed  form  of  clay  products. 

carefully  the  progress  of  the  laws  in  Congress  The  value  of  common  brick  produced  in  1912 
which  related  to  the  civil  service,  and  it  was  was  $61,786,266.  The  vitrified  brick  was  val- 
largely  through  its  efforts  that  certain  obnoxious  ued  at  $10,931,576.  Common  brick  is  the  most 
measures  were  defeated.  (See  Civil  Sebvice.)  widely  distributed  of  clay  products.  New  York 
In  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting,  the  is  the  largest  producer  of  common  brick  with 
league  approved  the  recommendation  made  by  Illinois  second  and  Pennsylvania  third, 
the  Postmaster-General  that  the  merit  system  The  total  value  of  pottery  bricks  in  the 
be  extended  to  postmasters  of  the  second  and  United  States  in  1912  was  $36,604,164,  with  434 
third  class.  It  criticized  President  Wilson  for  plants  in  operation  during  the  year.  This  was 
his  action  in  signing  the  bill  which  removed  the  largest  value  ever  reported  in  any  one  year, 
the  deputy  collectors  and  deputy  marshals  from  Every  product  except  stoneware  and  yellow  and 
the  civil  service.  It  also  indirectly  criticized  Rockingham  ware  showed  an  increase  in  1912. 
the  appointments  of  inexperienced  nven  as  min-  The  most  important  variety  of  pottery  was 
isters  and  ambassadors  to  foreign  countries,  white  earthenware,  the  value  of  which  in  1912 
Officers  elected  for  1913-14  were:  President,  was  $14,829,431.  Ohio  ranked  first  in  the  pro- 
Richard  Henry  Dana;  vice-presidents,  Edwin  duction  of  pottery,  with  the  total  value  in  1912 
A.  Alderman,  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Joseph  H.  of  $16,508,736.  New  Jersey  ranked  second  with 
Choate,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Harry  A.  Garfield,  the  value  of  $8,936,920;  West  Virginia  third 
George  Gray,  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  Seth  Low,  with  the  value  of  $3,165,366;  New  York  fourth, 
Franklin  MacVeagh,  George  A.  Pope,  Moore-  with  the  value  of  2,405,532.  The  pottery  im- 
field  Storey,  Thomas  N.  Strong,  and  Herbert  ported  in  the  United  States  in  1912  was  valued 
Welch;    chairman    of    the    council,    Robert    D.  at  $9,556,530. 
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CLUCATE.     See  Meteobologt. 

CLOAK  AND  SUIT  INDUSTBT.    See  Ab- 

BTTBATION    AND    CONCILIATION,    InDUBTBIAL. 

CLOTHINO  STBIXE.    See  Sibikxs. 

COAL.  The  production  of  ooal  in  the  United 
States  in  1912  not  only  surpaBsed  all  previous 
tonnage  records,  but  the  average  value  per  ton 
exceeded  that  of  any  normal  year  in  the  33 
years  in  which  statistics  are  available.  The 
total  amount  of  coal  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  1912  was  534,466,580  short  tons,  val- 
ued at  $695,606,071;  compared  with  406,371,126 
short  tons,  valued  at  $626,565,211  in  1911,  a 
gain  in  quantity  of  38,095,454  short  tons,  and 
in  value  of  $69,040,860.  The  increase  in  ton- 
nage was  entirely  in  the  production  of  bitumin- 
ous coal.  The  output  of  anthracite  in  Penn- 
sylvania decreased  from  80,771,488  long  tons 
to  75,322,855  long  tons,  while  the  production 
of  bituminous  coal  increased  to  405,907,059  in 
1912.  The  decreased  production  of  anthracite 
in  Pennsylvania  was  due  entirely  to  the  sus- 
pension of  April  and  May,  when  practically 
the  entire  region  was  idle.  Except  for  that 
period,  the  output  of  anthracite  would  undoubt- 
edly have  amounted  to  about  85,000,000  long 
tons  or  about  4,000,000  tons  more  than  in  1911, 
the  year  of  tne  greatest  output.  The  factors 
which  contributed  to  the  increased  output  of 
bituminous  coal  were  first,  the  revival  of  iron 
and  steel  industry,  which  stimulated  produc- 
tion in  the  eastern  States;  second,  the  bumper 
crops  of  grain  and  other  agricultural  products 
which  gave  prosperity  to  the  farming  com- 
munities of  the  Middle  West;  third,  the  de- 
creasing supplies  of  natural  gas  and  fuel  light 
in  the  mid-continent  field,  which  have  removed 
that  competition  from  coal  in  the  southwestern 
States;  fourth,  increased  consumption  by  rail- 
roads, and  in  nearly  all  lines  of  manufacturing; 
fifth,  activity  in  the  mining  and  smelting  of 
the  precious  and  semi-precious  metals  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  Pacific  Statas.  In  spita 
of  the  increased  production,  there  were  fewer 
men  employed  in  the  bitnminoos  mines  in  1912 
than  in  1011.    In  some  places  this  labor  ahort- 


age  was  due  to  the  migration  of  miners  on 
account  of  the  Balkan  war. 

In  1912  ooal  was  produced  oommereially  in 
80  Statas  and  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  The 
table  below,  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  shows  the  coal 
production  in  the  dSfereni  States  of  tiie  Union 
in  1911  and  1912. 

MsN  EiiFLOTBD.  The  total  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  coal  mines  in  1012  was  722,662, 
compared  with  722,360  in  1911.  The  anthra- 
cite mines  gave  employment  to  174,030  mei\ 
compared  with  172,585  m  1911.  In  the  bitumi- 
nous mines  548,632  men  were  employed,  com- 
pared with  540,775  in  1911.  The  average  pro- 
duction per  man  in  bituminous  mines  increased 
from  738  tons  in  1011  to  820  tans  in  1912. 
This  was  the  highest  average  ever  made.  In 
the  anthracite  mines,  the  average  yearly  produc- 
tion of  each  employe  was  484.8  tons  in  1912, 
compared  with  524  tons  in  1911. 

AcciDBNTB.  Statistics  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  show  that  there 
was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  fatal 
accidenta  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  United  States 
in  1012,  as  compared  with  fatal  accidenta  in 
1011-10.  In  1912  the  fatalities  numbered  2360, 
compared  with  2719  in  1911,  and  2840  in  1910. 
Of  the  fatal  accidenta  which  occurred  in  1012, 
584  were  in  the  anthracite  mines  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  1776  in  the  bituminous  and  lignite 
mines  of  the  country.  As  usuaI,  the  chief 
cause  of  death  was  falls  of  roof  and  coal;  the 
deaths  from  that  cause  numbering  1451.  There 
was  a  notable  decrease  in  the  number  of  fatal- 
ities due  to  explosions  of  gas  and  dust— from 
371  in  1911  to  301  in  1912.  The  most  serious 
explosion  of  gas  in  1912  was  in  Oklahoma, 
where  73  men  were  killed  in  one  disaster.  In 
West  Virginia  were  recorded  the  largest  num- 
ber of  men  killed  by  explosions  of  dust.  These 
numbered  81.  The  death  rate  for  1000  em- 
ployes in  the  anthracite  region  was  3.35.  In 
the  bituminous  regions  3.24,  and  for  the  entire 
country,  3.38. 


1012 

State                                                Quantity  Value 

Alabama 16400,600  |  20,829  263 

Arkansas    2.100,819  S.682.789 

California   and   Akiska 11.SS8  26.441 

Colorado    10,977.824  16.245.886 

Georgia  and  North   CaroUaa 227.708  288.926 

Idaho    and    Nevada 2.964  9.818 

Illinois    59.885426  70,294.888 

Indiana    16.285.718  17.480.646 

Iowa     7.^89.529  18.152.088 

Kansas    6.986.188  11.824.180 

Kentucky    16.490,521  16.854.207 

Maryland    4.964,088  5.889.079 

MIchUran    1.206.280  8.899.451 

Missouri    4.839.866  7.688.864 

Montana  8.048.49B  5.658.195 

New  Mexico  8.636.824  6.087.061 

North  Dakota   499.480  766.106 

Ohio    84.528.727  87.083.868 

Oklahoma    8,676,418  7.867,881 

Oregon    41.687  108.276 

Pennsylvania,   bituminous    161,866.488  169.870.497 

Tennessee    6.478.228  7.879,908 

Texas    2.188,611  8.666,744 

Utah    8.016.149  6.046.461 

Vir^nla    7.846,688  7,618.676 

Waahinrton    8.860.982  8.042.871 

West   Vlr^nla    66,786.687  62.792.284 

Wyominc 7.368.124  11.648.088 

Total   bituminous    460.104.982  617.988.445 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  84,861.698  177.622.626 

Grand  total   .....684,466,680  1695,606,071 


Quantity 

15.021.421 

8,106.789 

11,647 

10,167.888 

165.880 

1.821 

68.679.118 

14.201.865 

7.881.648 

6,178.728 

14.049.708 

4,686.796 

1,476,074 

8.886,107 

8.976.868 

8,148,168 

602.628 

80.769.986 

8.074.242 

46.661 

144.661.257 

6,488.166 

1,974.698 

2.613,176 

6.864.667 

8,572.816 

69.881.680 

6.744.864, 

406.907,069 
90.464.067 
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3<3%.840 

23.297 

14.747.784 

24fi.448 

I-S72  • 

69.Gt».47a 

lS.32ejDS 
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0.t73,57? 

14,aQ8,4S8 
5J&7.066 
2,7&1.461 
6  S03.0€S 
&^42J4iS 
4.525.925 
7Z0.4S» 

51,810,123 
6.21)1.494 

log.oas 

7,209,734 
3.27S,2«a 

6-254.804 

8, 174.1 7a 

&3,670.51S 

10.608.868 

451.876.819 
176.189.892 


496,871.126  1626,666,211 
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Labob  Tboublbs.  The  second  three-year  ex- 
tension of  the  awards  of  the  anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission  terminated  March  31,  1912. 
There  was  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
miners  to  suspend  work  until  certain  modifica- 
tions in  the  agreements  were  made.  In  conse- 
quence mining  in  the  anthracite  region  was 
practically  at  a  standstill  from  April  1  to  May 
16.  It  was  nearly  the  first  of  June  before  the 
mines  were  in  full  operation.  When  mining 
was  resumed  in  May,  1012,  an  additional  ad- 
vance of  10  per  cent^  in  wages  had  been  granted. 
In  the  anthracite  region  there  were  151,058  men 
idle  for  an  average  of  45  days,  and  in  the  bi- 
tuminous district  the  total  number  of  men  idle 
was  150,098,  and  the  average  time  lost  by  each 
man  was  35  days.  With  one  exception,  the 
labor  disputes  were  not  accompanied  by  dis- 
order or  bloodshed.  This  was  the  Paint  and 
Cabin  Creek  mines  of  the  Kanawha  district  of 
West  Virginia,  where  for  more  than  a  year  a 
condition  bordering  on  warfare  prevailed. 
(See  Stbikes.) 

WoBLD  Pboduction.  The  world  production  of 
coal  at  the  latest  dates  available  is  shown  in  the 
table  below. 

1013  PibODUcnoN.  The  coal  production  of  the 
United  States  in  1913,  accordinff  to  the  esti- 
mates of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
was  between  565,000,000  and  575,000,000  short 
tons,  an  increase  over  the  record-breaking  pro- 


duction of  1912  of  from  30,000,000  to  40,000,000 
tons.  The  coal-mining  industiy  during  the  year 
was  normal  and  lacked  any  spectacular  fei^ 
tures.  Of  the  increase,  about  4,500,000  tons 
was  in  the  production  of  anthracite  and  the  rest 
in  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  mines. 
There  were  a  few  labor  disturbances  in  1913, 
but  they  were  local  in  extent  and  effect.  The 
most  pronounced  disaffection  was  in  Illinois, 
where  a  general  strike  was  called  about  the 
middle  of  September,  and  coal  production  in 
that  State  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year 
was  but  little  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  normaL 
There  was  general  complaint  particularly  in 
the  eastern  States  of  a  shortage  of  labor  and 
inability  on  the  part  of  operators  to  keep  their 
mines  working  at  full  capacity.  Coal  mining, 
like  all  other  industries  in  the'  Ohio  Valley 
States  was  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  flood 
in  that  region  during  the  spring  of  1913.  The 
continued  decrease  in  the  production  of  fuel 
oil  in  the  mid-continent  field  and  the  tract  in 
the  Colorado  gold  mines  resulted  in  an  in- 
creased output  of  coal  in  the  southwestern 
States. 

COAL  MINEBS.  See  Abbitbation  aud  Con- 
ciliation, Indubtbial. 

GOAIj  AESOUBGES.    See  Gboldgt. 

COAST  F0BTI7ICATI0NS.  See  United 
States,  Army. 

COATS,  Sib  James.     A  Scotch  linen  manu- 


Countriefl 


United  States  <1912) 
(r 


Usual  unit 
In  producing 

,    ..long  tons. .  4  i  -  /^f>;:,3i>3 

Great  Britain   (1912)    do 2eo,416.338 

Germany   (1912)    ,.•.. metric  tons..  £&9,434tfi<>0 

Austria- H^ingary   (1911)  o    do 49,g&9,6S5 

France    (19111  do S9.2£9.6n 

Russia  and  Finland  (1911)    do 26.Dao.SlS 

Belgium    (1911)     do 23.0&3,540 

"  17.G32.710 


(191  ,  

Japan   (1911)    do 

China   (1911)    do 

India  (1911)  - long  tons.. 

Canada   (1911)    short  tons.. 

New  South  wales  (1911)   long  tons.. 

Spain    (1910) metric  tons.. 

Transvaal   (1911) long  tons.. 

Natal   (1911)    Tdo 

New  Zealand  (1910)   do 

Mexico   (1910) metric  tons. . 

Holland    (1911)    do 

Asiatic  Russia  (1910)    do 

Chin    (1911)    do 

Queensland  (1911)   long  tons. . 

Bosnia  and  Hersegoyina  (1911) ....metric  tons.. 

Turkey  (1911)    do 

Victoria    (1911)    long  tons.. 

Italy   (1911)    metrictons.. 

Dutch  East  Indies  (1910)   do 

Indo-(3hina    (1910)    do 

Orange  Free  State  (Orange  River  Colony)  (1911) long  tons.. 

Sweden   (1911)    ....metrictons.. 

Peru    (1910)    do 

Servia   (1910)    do 

Western  Australia   (1910)    long  tons.. 

Formosa  (1911)    metrictons.. 

Bulgaria  1909)    » do 

British  Borneo  (1910)   long  tons.. 

Rhodesia   (1910)    do 

Rumania   (1907-1908)    metrictons.. 

Corea  (1911)    do 

Tasmania   (1910)    lonf  tons.. 

Cape  Colony  (Cape  of  Good  Hope)   (1911) do 

Spltzberger  (1911) metric  tons. . 

Brasll    (1910)    do 

Venesuela  (1906)    do 

Portugal    (1910)    do 

Philippine  Islands  (1912)   do 

Switzerland    do 

Greece    (1910)    do 

Unspecified    long  tons. . 

Total    

Percentage  of  the  United  States 


15.000.000 
12.048;7£« 

S,6!)U6a4 

4J-|'57.BS2 

2,392,45e 
Z.197,Sflt 
l.&OO.OOO 
1,477.000 
1.244.000 
1,1&S,«60 

7^■^^,763 

726,000 

668.864 

657.187 

635.226 

498.661 

430.978 

811.809 

307.820 

276.816 

262.166 

264.921 

227.862 

171.866 

160.776 

160.788 

123,668 

82.456 

79,476 

40.000 

15.000 

14.064 

8.149 

2.720 

2.500 

1.600 

60.000 


Equivalent  in 

short  tons 

684.466.^80 

291.666.'^99 

286.974.649 

64.960.298 

48.242.778 

29,861.764 

26.411.917 

19.436.536 

16.634.500 

18.494.678 

11.823.388 

9.784.596 

4.472.618 

4.843.680 

8.679.661 

8.461.046 

1.663.450. 

1.628.097 

1.871.261 

1,277.191 

998.566 

848.610 

799.168 

732.328 

614.132 

689.980 

549.668 

482.690 

843.707 

838,769 

806.133 

893.626 

280,999 

250.621 

191.930 

180.068 

177.231 

136.319 

92.350 

89.013 

44.092 

16.635 

16.503 

8.983 

2.998 

2,756 

1.663 

66.000 

1.863.937.964 
39 


a  Production  of  coal  in  Austria  In  1912  amounted   to   42,078,124   metrici  [tpaiti^912   figures   for 
Hungary  not  available.  itt-^l^  ^ 
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iacturer,  died  Jasmary  17,  1913.  He  was  born 
sn  1834  and  became,  while  still  a  young  man,  a 
director  of  J.  &  P.  Coats.  At  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  New 
York,  as  America  offered  the  best  market  for 
bis  product  at  the  time.  He  returned  to  Scot- 
land, but  shortly  afterwards  remoTed  again  to 
the  United  States,  where  in  Providence,  R.  I.^ 
and  in  Pawtucket,  he  erected  manv  large  mills, 
tintil  an  enormous  plant  was  developed.  In 
1901  he  returned  to  Scotland,  but  retained  his 
directorship  in  the  companies  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  until  his  death. 

COCAINE  AND  XOBFHINE  HABIT. 
Wilbert  «nd  Motter  made  careful  research  into 
the  ftaws  in  several  States  having  to  do  with 
the  sale  of  opium,  cocaine,  and  other  narcotics. 
They  found  that,  although  in  most  States  there 
«xi8ted  laws  which  aimed  to  abolish  dru^  addic- 
tion, there  was  a  most  extraordinary  difference 
in  the  character  and  method  of  enforcement,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  of  such  laws.  In 
some  States  the  anti-narcotic  enactments  were 
so  stringent  and  comprehensive  as  to  make  en* 
forcement  impracticable,  while  in  other  States 
the  exceptions  and  provtsea  to  the  law  resulted 
in  its  practical  nullifieation.  It  was  shown 
conclusively  that  the  illegitimate  use  of  opium 
And  cocaine  was  steadily  increasinff  and  that 
lack  of  Federal  control  was  the  chief  reason 
why  the  United  States  compared  so  unfavorably 
with  European  countries  in  the  matter  of  drug 
addiction.  Opium  and  its  alkaloids  were  first 
separately  enumerated  in  the  tariff  schedules 
vn  18t0,  since  whidi  time  there  had  been  an 
increase  of  351  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of 
opium  imported,  as  against  an  increase  of  133 
per  cent,  in  population.  Over  400,000  pounds 
of  opium  entered  the  United  States  annu- 
ally during  the  last  ten  years.  This  amount  is 
the  more  notable  because  it  was  stated,  on  re- 
liable authority,  that  only  one-eighth  of  this 
4)uantity  was  needed  for  medical  purposes.  Of 
the  300,000  pounds  of  morphine  it  was  esti- 
mated that  80  per  cent,  was  used  by  habitue. 
Austiia-iSungary,  with  half  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  used  only  one-hundredth  the 
amount  of  opium;  and  Germany,  with  sixty 
millions  of  inhabitants,  consumed  only  17,000 
pounds.  Italy  used  annually  only  6000  pounds, 
with  a  population  of  thirty-three  millions.  The 
situation  with  regard  to  cocaine  was  equally 
serious.  This  drug  was  introduced  in  1884. 
It  is  estimated  that  150,000  ounces  were  used  by 
habitute  every  year.  (See  Wilbert  and  Mot- 
ter: "Digest  of  Laws  and  Regulations  in  Force 
in  the  United  States  Belating  to  the  Posses- 
sion,  Use,  Sale  and  Manufacture  of    Polsops. 


and  Habit-Forming  Drugs,"  Puhlio  Health  BuU 
htin  No.  56.) 

A  new  cocaine  bill  was  passed  by  the  New 
York  legislature  in  1913,  and  its  provisions 
were  believed  to  be  drastic  enough  to  suppress 
the  illegal  traffic  in  that  State.  The  bill  made 
the  illegal  sale  of  the  drug  a  felony,  with  a 
penalty  of  seven  years'  imprisonment  The 
possession  of  and  traffic  in  flake  cocaine  were 
prohibited,  and  the  drug  was  required  to  be 
traced  from  manufacturers  to  the  druggist 
The  bill  also  limited  the  character  of  prescrip- 
tions which  physicians  may  give,  and  prescrib- 
ing the  drug  in  crvstalline  form  was  prohibited. 
Furthermore,  all  druggists,  physicians,  and  vet- 
erinsiTians  must  record  their  purchases  and 
sales  or  disposition  of  cocaine,  and  drug  stores 
were  limited  to  the  possession  of  five  ounces  at 
one  time. 

COCHIN-CHINA.  One  of  the  states  (the 
southernmost)  of  the  French  colony  of  Indo- 
China  (q.v.).  The  well-watered  soil  possesses 
a  high  degree  of  fertility;  but  the  climate  is 
well-nigh  unsupportable,  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  extreme  heat  as  because  the  atmos- 
phere remains  saturated  even  through  the  dry 
season  by  evaporation  from  the  numerous 
streams  and  pools.  Rice  is  the  main  crop  and 
constitutes  70  per  cent,  of  the  exports.  The 
cultivation  of  pepper  has  developed  in  recent 
years.  Irrigation  and  drainage  are  practiced. 
There  is  a  cement  factory,  and  the  Chinese 
make  pottery  and  bricks.  Stock-raising  and 
fishing  are  important.  The  trade  is  included 
with  that  of  French  Indo-China.  The  local 
budget  for  1912  balanced  at  7,321,817  piasters. 
The  governor  in  1913  was  J.  M.  Gourbeil.  The 
capital    in   Saigon.     For   history,   see   Fbxnok 

IlfOO-CBINA. 

COCHBANE,  Henbt  Clat.  An  American 
soldier,  died  April  27,  1913.  He  was  born  in 
Chester,  Pa.,  in  1842.  In  1861  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  United  States  naval  service  and 
served  throughout  the  Civil  War.  He  served 
also  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  the  Boxer 
campaign  in  China  in  1900,  and  the  campaign 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  1900-01  he  was 
governor  of  the  province  of  Manzanillo,  Philip- 

Sine  Islands.  A  regiment  of  marines  in  the 
kixer  War  was  under  his  command.  He  re- 
tired with  the  rank  of  tirigadier-general  in 
1905. 

COCOSE.    See  Daibting. 

COINAGE.    See  United  States. 

COINS,  Foreign,  Value  of.  Following  is 
the  value  of  foreign  coins  in  currency  of  the* 
United  States  on  December  31,  1913: 


Countiy 


Legal  standard        Monetary   unit 


Ai^genttae  Republic. .  Gold Peso. 


Value  in 
terms  of 

U.S. 
money 

.40.9647 


Austria-Hungary. . . .  Gold Crown. 

Belgium Gold  and  silver.  .Franc. . 


Bolivia. 
BnoAL. 


.Gold Boliviano. 

.Gold Milrels.... 


.20S 
.198 

.889 

.646 


BrItMh  ciSonlea  ta..Gold Pound  sterling 4.8665 

Australasia     and. . 

Africa   .• 

, Gold Dollar 1.000 


(a)  Remarks 


Currency:  Depreciated  paper, 
convertible  at  44  per  cent, 
of  face  value. 

Member  of  Latin  Union;   gold 

Is  the  actual  standard. 
12H   bolivianos  equal  1  pound 

sterling. 
Currency:     Government  paper, 

convertible  at  10.8242  to  the 

mllreia. 
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Country 


Legal  lUndard      Monetary  unit 


Yaluete 

termaof 

U.  £L 

money 


<•> 


Central     American., 
states: 

Costa  Rica Gold Colon.... 

British  Honduras.  •  Gold Dollar. . . 

Nicaragua •  Gold Cordova. 


Guatemala. 

Honduras V  ^"^•'• 

Salvador. . 


■} 


.Peso. 


i.eoo 
i.ooa 


.iS4 


Chile Gold. 


.Peso. 


China Silver. 


Vael. 


Amoy 

Canton 

Cheefoo 

ChinKiang.. 

Fuchau 

Kaikwan 
(Customs). 

Hankow 

Kiaochow. . . 

Nanking 

Nluchwang. . 


Shanghai . . 


Pekli 


Colombia Gold. 


Swatow. 

Takau 

^Tientsin.... 

rTuan....... 

J  Hongkong.. 

.DoUar.-l  British 

^Mexican.... 
.Dollar 


•Dollar 


Denmark. 
Ecuador. . 
Egypt 


.  Gold. 

.Gold. 

Gold. 


.Crown 

.  Sucre 

.  Pound  ilOO  piasters). 


Finland Gold Mark 

France. Gold  and  silver.  Franc 

German  Empire Gold Hark 

Great  Britain Gold Pound  sterling. 

Greece Gold  and  silver.  .Drachma 


HaiU. 


.  Gold Gourde. 


India  [British] Gold Rupee. 

Italy Gold  and  silver.  .IJra . . . 


Japan... 
LibMla. 


.Gold Ten. . . . 

.  Gold Dollar. 


Mexico. 


.Gold. 


.Peso. 


Netherlands Gold Florin. . 

Newfoundland Gold Dollar. . 

Norway. Gold Crown. . 

Panama. Gold. Balboa. 

Paraguay Silver Peso. . . 

Persia Gold  and  silver.  .Kran. . . 


Peru Gold Libra. . . 

Philippine  Islands. . .  .Gold Peso. . . . 

Portugal Gold ESscudo. 


Rumania Gold Leu. . . . 

Russia Gold Ruble. . 

Ranto  Domingo Gold Dollar. . 

Servia Gold Dinar. . 

Slam Gold Tlcal. . . 

Spain. Gold  and  silver.  .Peseta. 


.711 
.?•» 
.67» 
.694 
.667 
.721 


.689 

.704 
.647 
.68S 
.696 
.649 
.657 
.715 
.669 
.618 
.467 
.467 
.471 
1.000 


.268 

.487 

4.948 


.198 

.198 

.888 
4.8666 

.198 

.966 


.8244% 

.198 

.498 
1.000 


.498 

.401 
1.014 

.268 
1.000 

.484 

.1704 


4.8666 

.600 

1.080 


.198 
.615 
1.000 
.198 
.8708 
.198 


f  Guatemala:  Currency,  Incon- 
vertible paper,  exchange  rat* 
16  to  18  pesos»|1.00. 

Homforas:  Currency,  bank 
notes,  exchange  rate  Marcb 
20,    1912.   10.415. 

Salvador:  Currency,  convert- 
ible  into   silver  on   demand. 

Currency:  Inconvertible  paper, 
exchange  rate^  approximate- 


Curreacyr  IneoBvertlMe  paper; 
exchange  rate,  approximata- 
ly.   1102  paper  to  |1  gold. 


The  actual  standard  Is  the 
British  pound  sterling,  which 
is  legal  tender  for  97H  pias- 
ters. 


Member  of  Latin  Union; 
is  the  actual  standard. 


gold 


Member  of  Latin  Union;  gold 
Is  the  actual  standard. 

Currency:  Inconvertible  paper; 
exchange  rate^  approxlmata- 

(15  rupees  equal  1  pound  ster- 

Member  of  Lattat  Union;  goM 
is   the  actual   standard. 

Currency:      Depreciated     silver 
token  coins.     Customs  duties 
are  collected  In  gold. 
Mexican  exchange  rate  fluetu-' 
ating  and  uncertain. 


Currency:  Depreciated  paper, 
exchange  rate  1.560  per  cent. 

This  Is  the  value  of  the  gold 
kran.  Currency  is  silver  cir- 
culating above  its  metaUle 
value;  exchange  value  of 
sliver  kran,  approximately. 
10.0876. 


Currency:      Inconvertible    pa- 


Straits  SetUements. .  Gold Dollar. 


.6677 


Valuation  Is  for  the  gold  pese- 
ta: currency  is  silver  circu- 
lating    above     its     metallic 
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Country 
Sweden 

Legal  standard 
....Gold 

Monetary  unit 

.  Crown 

.  Franc 

Value  in 
terms  of 

U.S. 
money 

268 

198 

(a)  RemarlDi 

Swltxeriand 

....Gold 

Torkey 

. . . .  Oold 

,  Piaster. 

..      .044 
.....  1.084 

is  the  actual  standard. 
100  plasters  equal  to  the  Turk- 

Uruffuay 

•  ..  Gold 

.Peso 

Veaesuela 

....  Gold 

.BoUvar 

198 

a  The  exchange  rates  shown  under  this  head  Ing  are  recent  quotations  and  are  given  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  values  of  currencies  which  are  fl  uctuating  in  their  relation  to  the  legal  standard. 
They  are  not  to  take  the  place  of  the  Consular  certificate   where  it   is   advisable. 


COKE.  The  most  significant  feature  of  the 
eoke  making  industry  in  1912  as  in  1911  was  the 
progress  shown  in  the  construction  of  retort  or 
by-product  ovens,  and  the  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  retort*oven  coke.  The  number  of  retort 
ovens  in  operation  increased  from  4624  in  1911 
to  5211  in  1912,  a  gain  of  587;  whereas  the  total 
number  of  all  ovens  decreased  from  103,879  to 
102,230. 

The  quantity  of  coke  manufactured  in  1912 
amounted  to  43,983,599  short  tons,  valued  at 
$111,736,696.  The  production  for  1913  was  esti- 
mated at  45,328,900  tons.  The  1912  production 
was  an  increase  of  8,432,110  short  tons,  or  23.7 
per  cent,  in  quantity,  and  of  $27,605,874  or  32.8 
per  cent,  in  value  over  1911.  The  quantity  of 
coal  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  eoke  in 
1912  was  65,577,862  short  tons,  valued  at  $86,- 
918,962.  Of  the  43,983,589  short  tons  of  coke 
made  in  1912,  32,868,435  tons  were  beehive  or 
oven  coke,  valued  at  $69,103,776,  and  11,115,164 
tons  valued  at  $42,632,930  were  retort  or  by- 


product coke.  The  average  price  per  ton  for 
oven  coke  in  1912  was  $2.10  against  $2.05  in 
1911.  The  average  price  for  retort  coke  was 
$3.84  in  1912  as  compared  with  $3.48  in  1911. 
The  total  number  of  coke  making  establishments 
in  1912  was  559,  compared  with  570  in  1911. 
Nearly  all  the  States  producing  coke  in  1912 
showed  an  increased  production.  The  quantities 
of  increase  ranged  from  5605  tons  in  Georgia, 
to  5,514,758  tons  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
largest  percentage  of  increase  was  in  Kentucky, 
the  output  in  1912  being  nearly  190  per  cent 
more  than  in  1911.  Pennsylvania  ranked  first 
in  the  production,  with  27,438,693  tons.  Ala- 
bama second,  with  2,975,489,  and  Indiana  third, 
with  2,616,339.  In  1912  Indiana  took  the  place 
of  West  Virginia  as  the  third  largest  producing 
State.  Other  States  producing  in  large  quanti- 
ties were  Illinois,  Ck>lorado,  Virginia,  New  York, 
Wisconsin,  and  Massachusetts.  The  following 
table  shows  the  production  of  coke  in  the  different 
States  in  1911  and  1912: 


1911 


State 


Alabama  .... 
Cdloradoo   ... 

Georgia    

nunois    

Kentucky  . . . 
New  Mezioo  . 
New   York.... 

Ohio    

Pennsylvania 
Tennessee    ... 

Utah    

Virginia    

Washington 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 
44 
16 
2 
4 
8 
4 
4 
8 
.    279 
16 
2 
18 
6 


Coal  used 


West   Virginia 188 

Indiana  ^ 


Ovens 

(short 

Built 

Build- 

tons) 

10,121 

"fso 

4.411.298 

8.606 

0 

1.810.886 

225 

0 

72.677 

606 

48 

2,087.870 

677 

800 

118.266 

1.080 

0 

620.689 

566 

0 

966.067 

496 

0 

466.222 

64.804 

1.271 

82.876.666 

2.647 

80 

628.118 

864 

0 

1.42^808 

6.496 

100 

286 

0 

60.201 

19,876 

180 

8,764,661 

Coke  pro-  Price 

duced  Total  of  coke 

(short  value  per 

tons)  of  coke  ton 


Maryland   

Maaeachuaetta 

Michigan   

Minnesota    .... 

Montana  

New  Jersey... 
Oklahoma  .... 
Wisoonatn  .... 


2.860 


Yield 

of  coal 

in  coke 

(per 

cent.) 

62.6 

66.0 

61.7 

77.1 

66.9 

61.6 

71.8 

68.2 

66.7 

62.6 

(b) 

68.9 

66.6 

60.4 


96      4.002.047       76.6         8.028,607       10,989,644       8.6» 


2.761.621 

1  7.693.694 

12.76 

"M 

8.880.710 

8.80 

186.190 

8.60 

1,610.212 

6.890.261 

8.97 

66.099 

184.862 

2.04 

881.927 

1.240.968 

8.26 

686.172 

2.888.990 

4.20 

811.382 

961.904 

8.09 

!1.92S.9S6 

48.068.867 

1.96 

880,418 

797.768 

2.41 

ib) 
910.411 

1.616.609 

*i:77 

40.180 

216.262 

6.88 

2,291,049 

4.286.846 

1.96. 

Total    670      108.879        2.264    68.278.248       66.7       86.661.489       84.180.849       2.87 


Alabama    .... 

Colorado   

Qeorgia   

niinoia    

Indiana    

Kentucky  .... 
Montana  .... 
New  Mexico. 
New   York.... 

Ohio    

Oklahoma    . . . 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee    . . . 
Virginia  


46 

16 
2 

6 
4 
9 
4 
4 
4 
7 
2 
277 
16 
18 


10.208 

100 

8.688 

0 

261 

0 

694 

40 

642 

169 

1.049 

291 

461 

8 

1.080 

0 

666 

0 

471 

119 

260 

0 

68.766 

1,887 

2.684 

0 

6.408 

0 

1912 

4.686.498 

1.478.112 

87.800 

2.816.807 

8.198.874 

807.162 

0 

679,209 

1.096.198 

661.426 

0 

41.268.682 

686.861 

1.666.969 


64.9 

66.0 
60.0 
76.2 
81.8 
62.4 

0 
60.9 
72.6 
69.2 

0 
66.6 
64.0 
62.2 


2.976.489 

972.941 

48.168 

1.764.944 

2.616.889 

191.656 

0 

418.906 

794.618 

888.669 

0 

27.488.698 

870.076 

'»67,947 


18.098.412 

8.043.994 

161.842 

8.069.908 

12.628.686 

618.784 

0 

1.866.946 

8.208.188 

1.866.906 

0 

66.267.888 

961.868 

1.816.976 


|2.72r 
8.18 
8.7& 
4.67 
4.79. 
2.68: 
0 
8.28 
4  08 
8.61 


l:S|le 

1.8^ 
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State 
^^ftshlni^on    ...........Tf 

Estab-          Ovi 

lish-     Built 
ments 

6            SIS 
129        19.064 

-      11         2.006 

mm 
Build- 

0 

174 

2.782 

Ckwlused 

(short 
tons) 

78.69S 
4.061.702 

2,628.019 

Yield 

of  coal 

In  coke 

(per 

cent.) 

62.^ 

60.7 

69.8 

67.1 

(short 
tons) 

49.260 
2.465.986 

2.520.012 

Total     < 
value 
of  coke 

279.105 
4,692,292 

9.226,978 

Prtoe 
>fcokd 

ton 

5.67 

West   Vinrinla 

1.90 

Kansas  ...• ••••■•% 

3f aryland   

\f  ASSAGhtlBfittS          ..........a 

Michigan   

Minnesota   

New  Jersey 

Utah  

Wisconsin   

8.71 

Total   

669      102.220 

65.577.862 

48.98S.699 

111.786.696 

2.64 

o  Includes  production  of  Utah. 

The  total  amount  of  coke  imported  in  the 
United  States  in  1912  was  123,614  short  tons, 
valued  at  $488,398.  There  were  exported  912,- 
£76  short  tons,  valued  at  $3,002,742.  The  im- 
ports in  1911  were  77,923  short  tons,  valued  at 
$264,455,  and  the  exports  1,023,727  short  tons, 
valued  at  $3,216,990. 

COLD  STOBAGE.  See  Food  Ain>  NuTBrnoif, 
Meat  Pboduction,  and  Stock-Raibinq. 

COLEy  Aabon  HoDQiCAif..  An  American  hiolo- 
gist,  author,  and  educator,  died  December  31, 
1913.  He  was  bom  in  Greenwich,  K.  Y.,  in  1866, 
and  graduated  from  Colgate  University  in  1889. 
He  took  post-graduate  studies  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  the  University  of  Chicago.  In 
1893  he  was  appointed  lecturer  in  zoology  at 
Gold  Spring  Harbor  Biological  Laboratory,  and 
from  1895-6  was  lecturer  of  biology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Extension  Division.  From  the 
latter  year  until  his  death  he  was  instructor  of 
biology  in  the  Chicago  Teachers'  College.  In 
addition  to  his  work  at  these  universities  and 
colleges,  he  was  from  1895  a  popular  lecturer  on 
bacteriology.  He  developed  many  improvements 
in  methods  of  showing  microscopic  objects  in 
highly  magnified  form  on  screens,  in  connection 
with  his  lectures.  He  was  also  successful  in 
producing  anesthesia  in  animals  used  in  a  live 
fltate  for  sodlogical  laboratory  studies  and  when 
photographed.  He  wrote  considerably  for  scien- 
tific journals,  and  was  the  author  of  Manual  of 
Biological  Projection  and  AmgstheHa  of  AnimdU 
(1907).  

GOLOATE  TJinVEBSITY.  An  institution 
of  higher  education,  founded  at  Hamilton,  N.  T., 
in  1819.  The  students  enrolled  in  all  departments 
in  the  college  were  200.  The  faculty  numbered 
46.  An  associate  professor  of  economics  was  ap- 
pointed in  1913,  and  there  were  other  additions 
to  the  faculty.  There  were  no  noteworthy  bene- 
factions received  during  the  year.  The  produc- 
tive funds  of  the  college  amount  to  about  $2,- 
000,000  and  the  income  to  about  $150,000.  The 
library  contains  about  61,000  volumes.  The 
president  is  Elmer  Burritt  Bryan. 

C0LLEQE8.  See  Univebsities  Ain>  Collbgxs. 

COLLEGES,  Agbicultubal.  See  AoRionir 
TUBAL  Education. 

COLLIEB,  Price.  An  American  writer,  died 
November  3,  1913.  He  was  bom  in  1860,  and  re* 
<*eived  his  early  education  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
and  Leipzig,  Germany.  In  1882  he  ^aduated 
from  Harvard  University,  and  later  he  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Unitarian  Church.  During 
the  Spanish- American  war  he  acted  as  an  officer 
in  the  United  States  navy.  Most  of  his 
later  years  were  spent  in  traveling  and 
writing.  He  devoted  himself  especially  to  the 
.«tudy  of  European  countries  and  their  problems 
The  result  of  these   studies  is:     England  and 


&  Production  included  with  Colorado. 
the  Engiieh  from  an  American  Point  of  View 
(-1909) ;  The  West  and  the  East  from  an  Amer- 
ican Point  of  View  (1911);  Germany  and  the 
Germane  (1912).  The  books  on  England  and 
Germany  are  notable  for  their  frankness  and 
acumen.  Mr.  Collier  died  in  Copenhagen,  while 
engaged  in  collecting  material  for  a  book  on 
Scandinavia.  In  addition  to  the  books  mentioned 
above,  he  published  a  volume  of  essasys  entitled 
Mr,  Picket  Pin  and  hie  Friends;  America  and  the 
Americans  from  a  French  Point  of  View;  and 
A  Parish  of  Two  (1903).  He  also  contributed 
to  magazines  and  periodicals. 

COLLISIONS.     See   Railway  AccmExrro. 

CMiOXBIA.  A  northwestern  republic  of 
South  America.    The  capital  is  BogotA. 

Abea,  Population,  etc.  The  population  by 
departments,  etc.,  according  to  the  census  of 
March  6,  1912,  is  as  follows: 


8<i.  km. 

Pop. 

Capitals 

DeiMirtmenti 

AntioQuia 

Atl&ntlco 

72,000 

740,987 

Medellln 

2,600 

114,887 

Bolivar........ 

66.866 

420,730 

Cartagena 

^i^:::.::::: 

8.6S0 

£86,499 

Tunja 

8.600 

841.198 

Manlzalee 

Cauca 

24.976 

211.766 

Popay&n 

Cundlnamarca. 

22.350 

713.968 

Borot& 
Neiva 

Bulla 

2S.000 

158.191 

Magdalena 

49,400 

149.547 

SanU  ICarU 

Narifio 

80,000 

292.585 

Pasto 

Norte  de  San- 

tander 

20,000 

204.881 

COcuta 

Santander 

44.270 

400.084 

Bucar***»**»Ba 

Tolima 

28.800 

282.426 

Ibaque 

Valle  del  Cauca 

28,000 

217,169 

CaU 

Intendencies: 

Meta 

...... 

19,809 

Villa  Vicendo 

ChocO 

...... 

68.127 

QuibdO 

Commissaries 

La   Ooajtra... 

.« ..•• 

68,018 

Puerto  Bstrella 

Arauca 

^ 

4,922 

Arauca 

CaquetA 

^ 

24,648 

Florenda 

Putumayo 

^ 

81.880 

liocoa 

Vaup^s 

, 

5.545 

UrabA 

.....  • 

6.476 

Acandl 

JuradO 

^ 

8.207 

Fisarro 



6.798 
6.072.604 

Colombia.  1,206,200 

Bogotft 

The  figures  given  above  for  the  departmental 
area  are  only  approximate.  The  total  area 
is  unknown  and  it  cannot  even  be  calculated 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  on  account  of  the 
unsettled  boundaries  in  the  southeast;  the 
boundary  with  Brazil  is  still  undefined,  and  a 
considerable  region  is  claimed  not  only  by  Colom- 
bia but  by  both  Ecuador  and  Peru.  This  region 
includes  the  Putumayo  district,  notorious  for 
the  atrocities  inflicted  on  the  native  rubber 
gatherers;  and  in  attempting  to  force  Peru  to 
pTid  these  atrocities  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  evidently  recosmized  the  Peruvian  claim 
to  the  territory.  The  total  area  given  in  the 
table  above,.  1.206,200  square  kilometers,,  corres- 
ponds to  465,700  square  miles;  another  estimate 
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probably  more  nearly  accurate,  ia  435,100  square  In  1012  the  port  of  Barranquilla  received  Im- 

miles.    The  total  population  as  returned  by  the  ports  and  sent  exports  to  the  value  of  $12,446,- 

census  of  1912  was  6,472,604;  but  this  figure  632  and  $12,231,609  respectively;  Cartagena,  $5,- 

indudes   an   estimate   of  400,000   for  Panama,  084,307   and  $6,666,169;   Buenaventura,  $3,839- 

whose  independence  Colombia  has  not  recognized.  771  and  $1,342,967;  Tumaco,  $1,171,373  and  $1,- 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  include  a  consid-  417,163;  Cflcuta,  $768,468  and  $2,992,918;  RIo- 

erable  number  of  uncivilized  Indians;  their  num-  hacha,  $68,690  and  $4>861,512. 

ber  is  quite  unknown,  but  has  been  surmised  to  nfti^vTTWTnATTftura     tTi-*  *.;i»««.  #^,««  -^     « 

be  about  30,000.    The  larger  towns,  according  to  «„TS.^f?iS^^                                 ^""^  °'',?'^" 

the  1912  cemius,  include  the  folloiiing  (theV  ^Z^'S  Tn^J^^^tr^^^^^^^ 

«»^-  *«i.^«  4.^  m^l,m,j^-m^^m  4-k.4.  «.  Ai^^^i^lm  »h til  cngagecl  in  local  traffic.  Recent  statistics  are 
ures  relate  to  miimctptoa,  that  is,  districts  which  ^|  Jvailable;  the  total  length  in  operation  at 
are  organized  for  municipal  purposes  and  which  the  end  of  1911  was  reported  at  1000  kilometers. 
^J^S  }2?lf^  Vi^imn'^V'S^  51irrl„«^!^il'  ^here  was  some  railway  construction  during  1912 
Xt'  cl^lln^  iellz^^^  "**  ^"3-    Telegraphs:  over  19,000  kilometers  of 

48,907;    Cartagena,   36,632;    Manizales,   34,720;   ihiea:  nost  offices  over  600 
Sons6n,    29,346;    Pasto,    27,760;    Call,    27,747;   *"r'  ^^  "rf"'    !!  .  „ 

Aguadas,  26,423;  Ibagufi,  24,693;  Palmira,  24,-  ,  ™^??- ,t  .  *  J^«  *^  ^^"*'»  °'  P®^»  "  equiva- 
312;  Keiva,  21,862;  Monteria,  21,521;  Yarumal,  Jf"*  «>  t°e  United  States  dollar,  the  silver  peso 
21,250;  CflcuU,  20,364;  Bucaramanga,  19,736;  fluctuates  with  the  price  of  silver,  and  the  paper 
Miraflores  (BoyacA),  19,150;  Lorica,  19,006;  eso  is  legally  current  at  one  cent  Budgets  have 
PopayAn,  18,724;  Cartage,  18,618;  Pereira,  18,-  ^^  "foWows:  19 10^ revenue  $10,831,500  and 
4287Andes,  18,391;  Salimina,  18,195;  Fredonia,  2?E^?A'Vl^®  ^35^^/?l'  *^^*'  $12,686,119  and 
18,176;  Boliva^  (Cauca),  17,738;  Ab^jorral,  17,-  »12,685,119;  1912,  $12,043,146  and  $12,500,000; 
iosV  SaXlSsa  de  Cabal,  17,009.  Ocafla;  16^  1913  $14,070,654  and  $14,060,294.  Of  the  esti- 
814;  Rfosucio,  16,506;  Carmen,  16,332;  Espinal,  ™*M,^«I«"'^1  ^^'^  ^^^^>  customs  were  credited 
16,274;  Libano,  16,186;  Sabanalarga,  16,042  j  f**^  ♦10,050,370.  The  larger  estimated  expendl- 
Quibd6,  15,766.  ^^^  ^^^  ^O""  ^^^  $3,285,032;  public  debt,  $3,- 

Primary  instruction  is  gratuitous,  but  not  016,986;  interior,  $1,294,572;  finances,  $1,063,- 
oompulsory.  Number  of  primary  schools  report-  *^5  and  justice,  $1,039,999.  Public  debt:  Por- 
ed, 4075,  with  292,058  pupils.  Secondary  educa  ^}t^  consolidated  (January  1,  1912),  £2,486,000 
tion  is  directed  largely  by  the  religious  orders.  i"*,*^i*3i*®?' JSf"*^*"**®  railway  debts  amounting 
There  are  over  20  normal  schools  and  a  few  *S/^'*®^'^.^' '  internal  (July  1,  1912),  5,476.- 
establishmenU  for  professional  education.  The  ^  P«f>«  «!^«r5  floating,  $2,766,646.  In  addi- 
atate  religion  is  Roman  Catholicism.  *^on»  "»«re  is  an  enormous  outstanding  paper 

INOUSTBIES  ASD  CoHMEBCB.  Agriculture  and  currency, 
mining  are  both  important  in  the  economic  de-  Abmt.  Nominally  military  service  is  com- 
velopment  of  Colombia,  and  in  some  parl^  of  the  pulsory  under  the  laws  of  1897  and  1911,  but  is 
country  cattle-raisnff  is  a  large  and  profitabla  not  enforced,  and  a  force  consisting  of  about 
industry.  The  leading  products  of  the  soil  in-  350  officers,  169  officials,  218  musicians,  and  5500 
elude  bananas,  coffee,  cacao,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  men  is  the  peace  effective  strength  which,  in 
tobacco,  rubber,  and  cereals.  The  mineral  re-  time  of  war,  it  was  estimated  could  be  raised 
sources  are  large,  especially  in  Antioquia,  includ-  to  a  force  of  50.000  men.  The  troops  consist  of 
ing  gold,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  mercury,  iron,  plati-  12  regiments  of  infantry,  three  divisions  of 
num.  salt,  and  emeralds.  Manufactures,  except  cavalrv,  three  divisions  of  artillery  each  with 
Panama  hats,  are  little  developed.  two   four-gun   batteries,    one    battalion    of   en- 

Imports  nd  exports  have  been  valued  as  fol«  gineers,  and  one  battalion  of  train.  The  military 
lows:  school,  with  a  course  of  four  years,  is  maintained' 

. jj^jj ^^ jyjj j5j^    for  Officers  at  BogotA. 

Imps.. 112.117.927  |17.026.687  |l8.l08.8es  128.964.628  OovERNiCEiVT.  The  executive  authority  is 
Expa..  16.040.198  17.626.168  28.876,900  82.221.746  vested  in  a  president,  who  is  elected  bv  the  Con- 
Leading  imports  in  1912:  Textiles,  $10,547,134;  F««*  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  is  assisted 
foodstuffs  and  condiments,  $3,054,953;  metals,  ^  »  cabinet  of  seven  ministers.  The  Congress 
$2,916,925;  railway  cars,  wagons,  carriages,  etc.,  «?M«ts  of  the  Senate  (35  members,  elected  in- 
$1,031,711;  drugs  and  medicines,  $838,349;  li'ectjy  for  four  years)  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
liquors  and  other  beverages,  $835,772.  The  prin-  "fntatives  (92  members,  elected  for  four  years  by 
cipal  exports  in  1911  and  1912  respectively  were:  ^^^V^^^'  \*ie  president  m  1913  was  Carlos 
Coffee,  $9,476,449  and  $16,777,908;  bananas,  $2,-  f^in  "S?^^^^°  ^**  inaugurated,  August  7, 
172,000  and  $1,996,999;  gold  in  bars  and  gold  ^^^y-  J^.^  Congress  annually  elects  two  de«> 
dust.  $3,751,632  and  $4,610,073;  cattle  hides.  ^^^iMfwe-presidents);  in  the  autumn  of  1913 
$1,779,790  and  $2,261,722;  Panama  hats,  $1.088..  **  reelected  Marco  Fidel  SuArez  as  first  destg- 
821  and  $1,174,641;  rubber,  $900,887  and  $736,-  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  Jorge  Holguin  as  second. 
427;  ivory  nuts,  $739,419  and  $754,708;  plati-  Histobt.  The  National  Coneress  opened  it's 
num,  $345,897  and  $594,188;  leaf  tobacco,  $332,-  session  on  July  20,  the  anniversary  of  independ- 
935  and  $442,461.  ence.  and  elected  the  following  officers:  president 
Trade  by  countries,  in  thousands  of  dollars:  of  the  Senate,  Dr.  Jos6  Vicente  Costa;  president 

-—--I m 1 of  the  House,   General  Marcellno  Velez;   first 

19ni912         19n       1912  ^^^*Onado  to  the  presidency,  Sr.  Jorge  Holgutn. 

TTnlted  Kingdom....  6.889     7.889         4.596     4.876  Three  subjects  of  primary  importance  confronted. 

TTnited    States B.406      7.612       12.249    15.8S8  the  Congress?  the  budaret,  oil  and  bank  conces- 

2«rmany    8.248      4,201         1.910     1.8M  gjops,  and  relations  with  the  United  States.  The 

S^IJ^o   571         . .! ? ;      . .: . .  ^"''aret  as  presented  in  the  message  of  President 

B^WuTii".".'.'!.*-.'.*-     W8        ^77         Restrepo,  covered  an  expenditure  of  $16,115,000 

Spain M      ^  ^  with  a  surplus  of  $385,000.    It  included  the  in- 

T0UI..ncI.  other,  .1,409    «..».5       «..T.    «.m  '-^f^j-l^fjo;,"*^!  d'/S'provally  ^^^^ 


le 
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a  proposed  new  tariff  made  it  impossible  to  settle  tander,    thus    completing   the    transcontinental 
the  financial  arrangements  for  the  year.  chain  of  river  and  railway  connections. 

Great   interest    centred    in    the    oU    sessions      COLOlSr.     See  Panama  Canal. 
granted    tentatively   by    the   government   to   a      COLOBADO.     Population.     The  population 
British  syndicate,  S.  Pearson  and  Son,  Ltd.    The  of  the  State  in  1910  was  799,024.    According  t» 
contract  arranged  by  Lord  Murray  of  Elibank,   the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  made  in 
who  represented  the  Pearson  company,  had  as  its    1*13,  the  population  was  883,276. 
object  the  development  of  the  petroleum  industry      Agrxcultubb.  The  area,  production,  and  value 
in  Colombia;  but  its  terms  were  so  liberal  that,   of  the  principal  crops  in  1912-13   are  shown  in 
in  the  United  States  at  least,  many  fears  were  the  following  table.    The  figures  are  from  the 
expressed  lest  the  British  firm  should  be  allowed  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
to  gain  a  monoply  of  Colombian  oil-fields.    It  was  those  of  1913  are  estimates  only: 
alleged   also   that   the   British   conoessUmaires,  ■ 
possessing  the   right   to  construct  and  operate  Acreage    Prod.  Bu.      Value 

railroads,  to  build  wharves,  to  establish  com-   Com    1918    420.000     6.800.000    |4.6S9,000- 

munications,  and  to  take  up  lands   (not  to  ex-  «^^.  {^^^    JJJ.JgJ     I'SS'Sffi     $-|l?-nSS 

ceed  10,000  sauare  kilometers)  anywhere  in  the  ^^"^^  iitf    JS;SSS    lo.'SISlooo     I'ooJiooo 

republic,  might  establish  a  line  of  communica-  Oats  1918    806.000    10.676.000     4.697.00O 

tions  that  would  compete  with  the  Panama  Canal  ^^^  JSJf    ^SJ.JJJ    ^iihiSSt     ^'llV?SSi 

in  interoceanic  traffic.   The  Colombian  Congress  ^^^    J;j|     |g;SSS        J|J;JJJ        |2J;JJJ 

delayed  its  approval  of  the  concession,  and  late  Potatoes   1918     80*.000     9.200*. 000     6.98o!ooa 

in  November,  Lord  Murray  withdrew  his  pro-  „  1JJ|    «|5»2JJ     ?'2!5'S5S    J*!4'S2? 

posals,  probably  on  account  of  adverse  American  ^    l$il   WoZ  ^illoeiooo    ili^gSt 

criticism.    Nevertheless,  a  contract  was  entered  — ^ « — « « — '• — 

into  between  the  government  and  Pearson  and      oTons. 

f^^tlfr'pLr'^^f  w?th  ^  vW  ^" ww*?r  M"«^  PBODUcnoN.  The  total  value  of  the 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  with  a  view  to  harbor  im-  metallic  mineral  production  of  the  State  in  1913 

?rt^r™U1«^wo:rM  ^^  estimate  b/^e  Sed  SUt^^^ 

jected  concession  would  be  revived  in  1914.  g  ^^  $36,200,000,  compared  with  $37,320,996 

The  third  centoe  of  interest  was  the  long-stand-  in  1912.  The  production  of  gold  was  estimated 
ing  dispute  with  the  United  States  over  the  in-  at  $18,395,000;  silver,  9,150.000  ounces;  lead, 
dependence  of  Panama.  The  United  SUtes  had  85,000  pounds;  copper,  7,634.000  pounds;  and 
never  been  foryiven  for  reco^izing  the  indepen-  ^nc,  129,680,000  pounds.  This  was  a  decrease 
dence  of  that  insurgent  province;  and  an  almost  of  $200,000  in  gold;  an  increase  of  900,000  ounces 
undiminished  bitterness  of  resentment  was  jn  gjiver;  an  increase  of  10,300,000  pounds  of 
shown  when  the  Colombian  Congress  met  on  lead,  an  increase  of  500.000  pounds  of  copper, 
November  4,  1913  (the  decennial  anniversary  of  and  a  decrease  of  2.540.000  pounds  in  zinc  The 
Panama's  declaration  of  independence)  and  unan-  heaviest  decrease  in  value  was  1,632,000  pounds 
imously  adopted  a  resolution  affirming  the  im-  for  zinc.  The  output  of  Cripple  Creek  showed 
prescriptibility  of  Colombia's  isthmian  rights,  an  increase  of  $176,600  in  gold.  The  value  of 
It  was  added,  that  Colombia  would  welcome  a  the  Leadville  district  slightly  declined  in  1913. 
sincere  proposal  for  an  amicable  and  honorable  other  districts  showed  increases.  Tbe  total 
settlement  of  her  claims.  As  to  what  that  set-  value  of  all  mineral  products  of  the  State  in 
tlement  might  be,  opinion  differed.  La  THbuna,  1912  was  $58,167,399,  compared  with  $52,522,416 
a    leading    Bogota  journal,  laid  down  five    in-  in  1911, 

dispensable  conditions  for  such  an  adjustment:  The  gold  production  in  1912  was  valued  at 
(1)  the  rendition  of  moral  satisfaction  or  rep-  $18,588,562,  compared  with  $19,001,975  in  1911. 
aration  to  Colombia  by  the  United  States;  (2)  Of  the  toUl  amount,  the  Cripple  Creek  district 
the  imposition  of  itientical  conditions  upon  produced  $11,808,392,  an  increase  of  $445,709 
American  and  Colombian  shipping  in  the  canal;  over  the  production  of  1911.  The  San  Juan  re- 
(3)  the  establishment  of  a  line  between  Colom-  gion  produced  $4,119,191  in  1912,  compared  with 
bia  and  Panama,  as  in  1856;  (4)  the  payment  $5,035,610  in  1911.  The  production  of  placer 
of  $20,000,000  for  Colombia's  righte  in  the  gold  was  $423,825,  compared  with  $319,759  in 
Panama  Railway;  (5)  the  establishment  of  I911.  The  greatest  part  of  the  placer  output 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  republics,  was  from  Summit  County.  The  silver  produc- 
That  such  conditions  would  ever  be  granted  by  tion  of  the  SUte  in  1912  was  8,212.721  ounces, 
the  United  States  seemed  highly  improbable,  compared  with  7,330,178  ounces  in  1911.  Lake 
In  Colombia,  however,  a  spirit  of  bitter  defiance  County,  which  comprises  chiefly  the  Leadville 
was  dominant  It  was  very  well  expressed  in  district,  showed  a  decrease  of  6899  ounces  in 
the  fact  that  Colombia's  consuls  were  forbidden  1912.  Dry  or  siliceous  ores  yielded  5,397,439 
to  take  part  in  any  receptions  given  to  ex-Presi-  ounces  in  1912,  lead  ores,  1,470,930.  Lead  zinc 
dent  Roosevelt  on  his  South- American  trip.  ores,  594.427,  copper  lead  ores,  389,449,  copper 

Several  occurrences  of  minor  interest  deserve  ores,.  224.327,  and  zinc  ores,  130,392.  In  1912, 
mention.  A  new  fiscal  code  was  published  in  the  7,963.520  pounds  of  blister  copper  were  produced, 
Official  Oazeiie  of  March  4,  1913,  a  penal  as  compared  with  9,791.861  pounds  in  1911.  Al- 
colony  was  established  in  Magdalena,  the  (rovern-  though  the  State  has  no  important  producing 
ment  had  under  discussion  measures  to  encour-  district  in  which  copper  is  the  principal  metal, 
age  immigration.  By  the  authorization  of  Con-  it  ranked  tenth  among  the  copper  producing 
gress,  the  government  appointed  a  commission  States  in  1912.  The  main  production  is  derived 
to  begin  the  survey  for  a  railway  between  the  from  the  treatment  of  mixed  ores  in  which 
Putunuiyo  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Au-  copper  is  of  minor  importance.  These  include 
thorization  was  also  granted  for  a  railway  con-  lead-silver  ores  and  pyripic  ores,  rich  in  gold 
necting  the  Magdalena  River  with  the  town  of  and  silver.  Leadville  and  the  San  Juan-Ouray 
San  Jo84  de  Ctlcuta,  in  the  department  of  San-  districts    are    the^j^j^fj  j^i^^^i|Bj»^4l^pper. 
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Much  of  the  output  is  recovered  as  matte  in  lead  for  the  Insane,  690;  State  Home  for  Mental  De- 

fornaees.  fectives,  03;  Boys'  Industrial  School,  316;  Girls' 

The  value  of  the  clay  products  of  the  State  Industrial  School,  116;  State  penitentiary,  769; 

in  1912  was  $1,437,394,  a  decrease  of  $106,316  State    reformatory,    81.    For    the    maintenance 

in  1911.     The  principal  clay  product  was  com-  of  these  institutions,  the  general  assembly  in 

Bon  brick,   which  was   valued  at  $407,128   in  1913   appropriated  $882,000,   and   for  improve- 

1912.  ments,  $06,500.    This  legislature  enacted  several 

Petroleum  resources  of  considerable  promise  bills  relating  to  the  woric  of  charities  and  cor- 
are  aa  yet  practically  undeveloped.  Ac-  rections.  Among  them  the  regulation  of  the  sale 
tnal  production  comes  from  the  Florence  fields  of  cocaine,  registering  of  tuberculars,  and  the 
in  Freemont  County,  and  the  Boulder  field  in  forbidding  the  publication  of  trial,  etc.,  where 
Boulder  County.  The  total  production  in  1912  children  are  involved.  At  the  general  election 
was  206,052  barrels.  Of  this  190,408  barrels  of  1912,  through  the  operation  of  the  referen- 
were  taken  from  Florence  County  fields.  The  dum,  a  mothers'  compensation  act,  an  act  pro- 
production  in  1911  was  220,926  barrels.  viding  for  a  more  extended  civil  service,  and  an 

The  total  production  of  coal  in  Colorado  in  act  limiting  the  hours  of  work  for  women  were 

1912  was  10,977,824  short  tons,  valued  at  $10,-  passed.    In  1913  a  home  for  the  blind  and  an 

346,336.     Colorado  is  by  far  the  most  important  international  white  slave  association  were  estab- 

coal   producing  State  west  of   the  Mississippi  liahed  at  Denver. 

^"X'  ""f,  T'"'  ■"■Jt""'  'r*'"^j"  ^^o,!*"***  Pouncs  Airo  GovEBinfEirr.    The  SUte  legls- 

in  the  production     The  coal  mined  in  1912  was  ,,4^,,  ^^  j^  1913  ^„j  pa»ged  several  important 

^"laiTt'**  ***  '^?'-t>*^  *"?*  over  that  produced  „«„„„,,  ^hjch  are  noted  in  the  section^eifi.- 

in  ion,  but  was  sti"  nearly  a  million  tons  short  j„,.^  ^\^^     Many  of  these  measures  were  the 

of  the  output  in  1910,  when  the  maximum  out-  ^  ^j  referendum  vote  cast  in   1912.    The 

nut   was   recorded.    Coal  mininR  in   1912  was  4,^  ^j  4^^  governor  expires  on  January,  1916, 

hampered  by  labor  shortage.    Tlere  was  a  de-  ^  ^j,   „ext  election  for  Stete  officers  is  Novem- 

erease  of  over  1300  in  the  average  number  of  ^,  3    ^^^     ^he  death  of  Senator  Charles  J. 

men  employed  as  compared  with  1»11.    In  the  31,^   ,„    i„2    ^^   ^^^   j^igi„„   „j   g^j.^^^ 

X^^l'^I  ^l*T  *•'"*  ?^^^  "*  T^^Jn'P"^*  "I"?  Gulgenheim  not  to  be  a  candidate  another  term 

14£16.  while  in  1912  it  was  13  000.    The  coal  .„  K^,  s^„,t^   ^^^  ^  necessary  for  the  legis- 

production  of  the  State  «  1913  was  approxi-  ^^^        ^^  ^,  '^  ^^  ^^^t„„  in' January.    Ac- 

mately   1,500,000  tons  less  than  that  of  1912  cordlngly,  on  January  14,  former  Gov.  F.  Shaf- 
^'t.^^^^VL^}!ll^1^'^r,^m^ri^  Ja^''>^^  was  elected  to  succeed  Senator  Guggenheim. 

™u^Tf^  «J^«Sll  «f  M^^t  SS\^2'Ji«f  ^  «nd  Charles  S.  Thomas,  a  former  governor  of 

♦^l^™.«^^rt  f^r  «.f  ^«2?rifn»^  ti«  the  Stete,  was  elected  to  serve  for  the  unexpired 

Un^tI^§;"a^'  S^^u  ITmn^S  ^as*':  iZ«SiaK'th%^  d^J"*™'  ^°"  '" 

r/otl'in'TJSl'J^*^?  ToVf;  mi"  *UM  tT  n^1.e°  tex\nir"piS^-by  the  legislature. 

Z}     h  VLTITJ^  ^r,^Z  fnr  \o  3l.tl..  ^"  ''^^^^  »>y  Gove^or  Ammons  on*May  10. 

ST^i^?  „.Ti  J^J^  ^^«  V  llJ   IB  ™p,f^»nrt  The  Stote  was  troubled  by  a  series  of  serious 

nlJl^T^^r^il     Ti,^  +«f«i  ..nmo^  ,«?loAc»p  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  on  charges 

of^h^^t^r  Jannl^'  J^^irwas^^J'S  Jr^at't-^^^n^^^^^                        "^'  "^'"^°^^" 

which  4350  was  standard  gauge,  and  1302  was  ^rade  by  conducting  a  strike, 

narrow  gauge.    The  longest  mileage,  970,  is  that  Leoislatiow.    The  legislature  was  in  session 

of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande.    The  Atchison,  in   1913   and  several   important  measures  were 

Topeka,  and  Santa  F€  had  612,  the  Chicago,  Bir-  passed.    Many  of  these  were  acts  to  bring  into 

mington    and    Qixincy,    394,    the    Colorado    and  effect  the  direct  legislation  of  November,  1912, 

Southern,  387,  the  Union  Pacific,  690.     Nearly  by  means  of  the  initiative  and  referendum.    The 

all  the  other  lines  were  local.  most  notable  of  these  laws  were  those  provid- 

Edxjcation.    The  total  school  population  of  the  ing  for  home  rule  In  local  and  municipal  matters. 

State    in    1912,   between   the   ages   of   six   and  for  the  recall  of  all  elective  officers,  including 

twenty,  was  227,187.    The  total  enrollment  was  judges,  and   for   the  recall   of  certain  judicial 

127,428.     In  the  high  schools  of  the  State  were  decisions.    These  were   all    initiated   and   were 

enrolled  16,377  pupils,  and  in  the  graded  schools  all   constitutional   amendments.    Initiated   stat- 

below     high     schools,     112,582.      The     average  utes  carried  in  the  election  of  1912  were  the 

monthly  salary  for  male  teachers  was  $142.49,  parents'  pension  act,  a  headless  ballot,  the  civil 

and  for  female  teachers,  $69.01.  service  act,  and  an  act  providing  for  eight-hour 

Finance.     The  receipts  from  all  sources  for  laws  for  women  and  underground  workers.    In 

the  fiscal  year  1913,  amounted  to  $3,580,445,  and  addition  to  these  measures  the  legislature  passed 

the  disbursements  for  the  same  period  $3,837,423.  a  loan-shark  law,  which  follows  closely  the  meas- 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  from  general  ure  passed  by  Congress  to  regulate  practices  in 

taxes   and    from    fees.    The   chief   expenditures  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  anti-trust  act,  an 

are  for   the  maintenance  of  State  institutions  act  directing  the  Supreme  Court  to   prescribe 

and  government.    The  bonded  debt  of  the  State  rules  of   practice   and  procedure   in    all   courts 

amounts  to  $3,250,000.  of  record   (which  rules  shall  supersede  in  stat- 

Chabities  and  Corrections.    The  charitable  ute  any  that  conflict  therewith),  an  employers' 

corrections  of  the  State  with  their  populations  liability  act,  and  a  commission  to  regulate  the 

in  1913  are  the  following:  State  Home  for  Chil-  minimum  wage  for  women  and  minors.    A  meas- 

dren,   233;    Soldiers'   and   Sailors'   Home,   153;  ure  was  also  passed  creating  a  public  utilities  , 

Workshop  for  the  Blind,  717 ;  the  State  Hospital  commission.    See  also  LiQq^itiiSBHJ¥&U^lC 
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State  Government.    Governor,  Elias  li.  Am-      COUFENSATION  TOB  WOBKMEK.     6ee 

mons;  Lieut-Governor,  Stephen  R.  Fitzgerald;  Wobkhen's  Cokpensatiok. 
Secretary  of  State,  James  B.  Pearce;  Treasurer,  COMFOXTNDB,  Chemical.  See  Chemistst. 
M.  A.  Leddy;  Auditor,  Roady  Kenehan;  Adju-  GOMPTON,  Altoed  George.  An  American 
tant-General,  John  Chase;  Attorney-General,  J.  mathematician  and  educator,  died  December  11, 
Fred  Farrar;  Super mtendent  of  Public  Instruc-  1913.  He  was  born  in  London,  England,  in  1836, 
tion,  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford— all  Democrate.  and  came  to  America  with  his  parente  in  1842. 

Judiciary.  Supreme  Court:  CJief  Justice,  He  entered  the  City  College  of  New  York  in 
Geo.  W.  Musser,  Dem.;  Justices,  S.  H.  White,  1849^  the  year  of  its  foundation,  and  was  a  mem- 
Dem.;  W.  A.  Hill,  Dem.;  M.  S.  Bailey,  Dem.;  te^  of  the  first  graduating  class.  After  his 
William  H.  Gabbert,  Rep.;  TuUy  Scott,  Dem.;  graduation,  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the 
James  E.  Garrigues,  Rep.;  Clerk,  James  R.  Kil-  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  was  then 
lian,  Dem.  Imown  as  the  Free  Academy.    He  remained  with 

State  Legislature,  1913.  Democrats:  Sen-  this  institution  from  that  time  until  his  retire- 
ate,  24;  House,  48;  joint  ballot,  72.  Republicans:  ment  in  1911.  During  the  entire  period  he  was 
Senate,  11;  House,  17;  joint  ballot,  28.  Demo-  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  and  from  1902  was 
cratic  majority:  Senate,  13;  House,  31;  joint  professor  cf  physics.  From  December,  1902,  to 
ballot,  44.  September,  1903,  he  was  acting  president  of  the 

The  State  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  college.  Ho  was  the  author  of  A  Manual  of  Log- 
found  in  the  article  United  States,  section  arithmatio  OompuiatioM  (1891);  First  Lessons 
Congress.  in  Wood-Working  (1880) ;  First  Ussons  in  Met- 

COLOBADO,  University  of.  A  State  insti-  aUWorking  (1890);  Some  Common  Errors  of 
tution  of  higher  learning,  founded  at  Boulder,  Speech  (1898).  The  mechanical  arts  building 
in  1876.  The  students  enrolled  in  the  several  of  the  college  received  the  name  of  Compton  Hall 
departments  of  the  university  in  the  autumn  jn  honor  of  Dr.  Compton. 
of  1913,  were  as  follows:  Arts,  739;  engineering,  CONCILIATION',  Industbial.  See  Abbitba- 
306;  medical,  49;  pharmacy,  20;  law,  77;  gradu-  xioN  and  Conciliation,  Industbial;  and 
ate,  60.  The  faculty  numbered  200.  The  most  Btbikeb. 
notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  university      CONCBBTB.     The  uses  of  concrete  and  re- 

liivingston  Farrand  (q.v.)  as  his  successor.  The  ««i-^-»,^-4..  ^4  ^««;«*kA»;««  «.^na4-«iti<»4-:/>«.  4^1.^  ««»♦• 
collet^  received  from^Charles  Inglis  $75,000  to  lt^^^„^*^''^]ll^  ■^'f^^'Z^''^^: 
establish  the  Thomson  professorship  of  laW.  The  '''*  "t'uctnres  in  which  it  is  employed  nught 

Annual  income  I  7iHyS'mt(m?  O^e  librar^  K'l^  a1:T^k1lc"°Ic^n« J^  ^e  Mi.^." 
contains  76,000  volumes.  «?*•*  "*■"  »*  Keolcuk,  Iowa,  across  the  Missis- 

COLOBBb  METHODISTS.  See  MrrnODisTe.  IJ^PJ:  •?V^„/'?.*  ^f.t*  L,^rStiSSi,.d"fn 

COLOB  PHOTOOBAPHT.  See  Chbii8T«t,  ^ZtL.  tl^^r'^f  rt«  vL^^k  i^^1Lhi« 
Tw«.,«.»,.«m<r    «-.j  'D,«^».^w,. .  n»«r  prcvious  issues  of  the  Yeab  hook,  are  notable 

?S?^kVa    i?,«™"^?^ft-  TiT«T»,«.  «,  samples  of  work  completed  during  the  year,  and 
COLUMBIA,  DiBTBiCT  or.    See  Dibtbict  or  «,«  uSe  of  Tufa  cement  in  the  Los  Wle«  -que- 

CotSmBIA   TOIVEBSITT.      An    instito-  "*"*^  •?"*  "*  ^'*'*""»"*  f"?*">  '"  *^*  ^**!'^'" 
uwuwAjMA    wxixYjaAoxxx.      M    1U8WVU    aqueduct,  are   important   instances   m   another 

tion  of  higher  learning  founded  in  New  York  g^j^  ^'  notable  reinforced  concrete  building 
City,  in  1764  The  toUl  number  of  students  ^„  ^i  y^^  ^^,4  ^^  y^ar  for  the  new 
enrolled  in  all  departments  in  the  autumn  of  Massachusrtte  Institute  of  Technology,  on  the 
iSl?  ^!^  ^'"l"-,  ^^'  *'^'*y  numbered  »»9.  In  b,„^,  „f  j^^  charles  River  at  Cambridge.  Tha 
1913  the  schools  of  mines,  engineering,  and  ^^^  building  was  to  have  some  850,000  square 
chemistry  wete  chanwd  to  a  graduate  school.  ^^^  „f  floor  Irea  and  require  more  than  60,000 
Several  noteworthy  benefactions  were  received  ^„y^  j,  ,j  concrete.  It  was  to  be  composed 
5«a",S«*^/  '"Iv  •*r?"8  t^L***  rS.^*'  "I  o*  •»><«*  1«  divisions,  each  of  which  was  stated 
!J«2'222  *"""  **w  ***^*t  *>'/T''*  .^''*«'' •'  to  be  large  enough  to  form  a  complete  building 
*^°'T.«i'^!I"o  *''*  fi"**  w  ^7"t 'S  ^Q  T**'  in  iteelf.  MentiSn  also  might  be  made  of  thi 
and  of  $67,642  from  the  estate  of  John  S.  Ken-   progress  on  the  Arrowrock  dam  on  the  Boise 

«S2?i»n^:^'"''''^"J"  **'  i'*"""^  T?  "^"i  RJvIr,  Idaho,   a   reinforced   concrete  structure 

l^i^;uJ^  S^'"^'^''  *r^'  amount  to  about  351  j^^  ^  ^^j^j  „j  „,  j^^  completion  of  the 

Jfx'2^°°";riJ'"*  the  annual  income  is  about  $1,-  ^„^„^^  j^^,  »j  ^,  p,„^^  C.„^,,    jj,,  ^,<^ 

760,000.    The  president  is  Nicholas  Murray  But-  j^g  ;„  concrete  of  groups  of  small  houses  for 

xHiJiimnrrt*-^    <nnirM'mrB<i     a       t u    workiug  men  progressed  during  the  ycsr  and  for. 

COMBXTSmOW    BNOnraa    See    INTKEKAL     ,,.„   \^    ,^„if„    rtructurS.    economical    in 

^'"J^rtSSiSS  ^2°"T.^  ^  original  cost  and  maintenance  was   found   to 

9S^^hn^r,     7^^     :    A  rr^ ^  very  satisfactory.    Important  groups  of  such 

COMMEBCT.  For  foreign  trede,  see  VmrEB  y^^na^    ^ere    erected     in    Nintiwke,     Pa., 

Stateb  and  articles  on  foreign  countries;  for  in-  ^^   Oklahoma,  while   in    France   and    Ireland 

temal  trade,  see  United  States  and  articles  on  ^^^j,  attention  was  paid  to  the  subject.     In 

^''^S2SS;.n»*««S4iI?"c     T^'  Ireland    it   w»s    stated    that    30,000    of    these 

COMMISSION  TOBM  OF  OOVEBNMBHT.  increased  interest  during  the  year  was  aroused 

^ilSi!2^~'t«S°'iS'TSS™™T.»  •^T.  i»  the  use  of  concrete  in   road  building.    Its 

COMMISSION  ON  INDTJSTBIAl.  BELA-  application  to  the  wearing  surface  of  roi^s,  as 

TIONS.     See  Industrial  Relations  Comios-  well  as  to  the  foundations  for  pavements,  al- . 

BioN  and  Labob  Legislation.  ready  had  been  developed,  and  was  being 
COMMISSION     PLAN.       See     Municipal  watched  with  considerable  interest;  but  in  this 

Government.  ^^  fleld,  as  with  other  uses  of  concrete,  improper 

COMOBO  ISLANDS.     See  Mazottb.  construction  had  its.  effect  ud  w^l.^fined  rules 
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and  speciflcations  were  developed  to  insuro  the  also  the  imports  in  detail  of  the  special  tradet 
proper  construction  of  such  highways.  During  207,812  francs  for  guns  (652,772  in  1910),  672»* 
the  year  there  were  the  usual  number  of  failures  360  for  pistols  and  ammunition,  451,270  for 
of  concrete  buildings  due  in  the  main  to  ignor-  powder,  explosives,  etc.;  the  last  importation 
ance  and  failure  to  observe  proper  conditions  of  of  cannon  was  1906-0 — 13,380  fr.;  steamers,  ma- 
construction,  and  much  attention  was  paid  to  chinery,  anchors  and  chains,  parts,  etc.,  for 
full  sized  tests  and  examinations,  as  well  as  boats,  1,920,838  fr.;  locomotives  and  parts,  tele- 
experiments  with  various  structures.  See  phone,  telegraph,  and  electrical  apparatus,  etc. 
Cement.  8,050,223;  metals  (sheet  iron,  nails,  wire,  rails, 

CONDENSED  MTT<K.     See  Daibting.  beams,    bars,    etc.),    2,964,137;    scientific    and 

CONOO,  Belgian.  Formerly  the  Congo  other  instruments,  478,815;  books,  registers. 
Free  State.  The  capital  is  Boma  (Bas-Congo).  paper,  and  office  furnishing,  749,359.  Of  the 
The  statistics  cited  in  this  article  are  those  of  foregoing  there  is  little  suited  for  native  use; 
the  Belgian  colonial  minister.  there  are  no  agricultural  implements  recorded. 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  of  the  It  is  unlikely  that  wine  to  the  amount  of  1,666,- 
colony  is  2,365,000  square  kilometers  (913,127  635  francs,  beer,  898,373;  liquors,  488,139,  were 
square  miles),  and  the  frontier  measures  9165  intended  wholly  for  native  consumption.  Con- 
kilometers.  Area  by  districts,  with  chief  town  struction  material  1,235,601  francs,  musical  in- 
in  district:  Bas-Congo,  40,110  sq.  kms.  (Boma);  struments  125,402;  chemical  products  207,592,* 
Hoyen-Congo,  54,990  ( Ltepoldville ) ;  Kwango,  pharmaceutical  products  516,054,  coal  and  coke, 
141,710  (Bandundu);  Lac  Lipoid  II.,  127,950  wood,  haberdashery  and  perfumery  may  be  for 
(Inongo) ;  Equateur,  243,310  (Ckx}uilhatville) ;  the  use  of  the  natives  or  they  may  be  for  the  use 
Bangala,  128,910  (Lisala);  Ubangi,  60,270  of  resident  white  exploiters  of  the  natives.  There 
(Libenge) ;  Uele,  219,790  (Niangara) ;  Aruwimi,  are  3,117,344  francs  for  lingerie  and  other  gar- 
66,190  (Basoko);  Stanleyville,  436,430  (Stanley-  ments.  Outside  of  mules  and  asses  85,822 
ville) ;  Kasai,  365,230  (Lusambo) ;  and  the  vice-  francs,  horses  15,540  franca,  and  forage  for 
government-general  of  Katatango,  460,110  sq.  these  and  other  animals  13,756  francs,  there 
kms.,  with  these  divisions — ^Lomami  (Kabinda),  entered  cattle  329,721  francs,  sheep  20,730 
Tangawika-Moero  (Kongolo),  Haut-Luapula  francs,  swine,  1125  francs,  other  animals  6658 
(Elizabethville),  and  Luala  (Kafakumba).  By  francs;  of  these  some  were  probably  for  native 
a  decree  of  March  28,  1912,  a  reorganization  was  consumption,  some  for  the  resident  whites.  The 
effected  into  22  districts,  the  boundaries  and  same  may  be  said  of  foodstuffs  ( fish,  cereals- and 
areas  of  which  are  not  at  present  available.  The  cereal  products,  sugar,  potatoes,  etc.)  to  the 
whites  in  the  colony,  January  1,  1912,  numberd  amount  of  7,554,501  francs;  soap,  tobacco,  and 
5465  (3307  Belgians).  Unofficial  estimates  of  oils,  including  petroleum.  Textiles,  including 
the  native  population  vary  from  nine  to  twenty  velvets,  silks,  carpets,  etc.,  as  well  as  bagging 
millions.  and  tarpaulins,  were  valued  at  8,621,263  francs; 

Land  Sales.  It  is  reported  that  the  sales  of  of  these  the  prints  and  other  cottons  were  no 
crown  lands  in  1911  were  35  in  Katanga  and  21  doubt  destined  largely  for  native  use,  as  were 
in  other  districts:  31  in  Katanga  (15  in  other  certainly  1,971,272  francs'  worth  of  iron  and 
districts)  within  urban  circumscriptions,  total  copper  bracelets,  mirrors,  and  other  *' quincail- 
selling  price  265,357.96  (99,592)  francs;  4  (1)  lerie'*  ("ironmongery,  trash,  gimcracks"). 
suburban,  18,7i50  (250)  francs;  5  factory  sites,  Spirituous  liquors  valued  at  324,344  francs  were 
7500  francs.  Rented  lands  covered  about  110  imported  for  barter  with  the  natives.  Place 
hectares  in  Katanga  (117  in  other  districts)  and  against  these  imports  the  principal  articles  of 
the  total  rental  was  85,017   (27,419)  francs.         export— all  or  nearly  all  the  product  of  native 

Production.  The  country  is  entirely  unde-  labor:  34,426,896  francs  rubber,  ivory  5,683,468, 
▼eloped.  Indigenous  products  gathered  for  ex-  raw  gold  3,119,050,  white  copal  3,348,317,  palm 
port  are  shown  in  the  section  on  trade  below.       kernels   2,878,674,  palm  oil  1,731,898,  raw  cop- 

OoifMEBOE.  The  total  general  trade  appears  per  1,834,0^1;  total  exports,  54,052,426  francs 
below  for  five  consecutive  years,  values  in  thou-  (66,602,295  francs  in  1010).  If  the  producer  is 
sands  of  francs:  paid  a  fair  price  for  his  product,  it  is  reason- 

_  able  to  assume  that  the  nine  to  twenty  native 
iao7      idos      1S09      i»io      1911    "'"'O'ls  of  the  Belgian  Congo  are  accumulating 

Imnorts SS.437    32.271    28.482    48.»79    58.385  considerable  fortunes.    Otherwise  the  seemingly 

Exports^ 77.641    66.867   78.014   96.699    78.966  favorable  balance  of  trade  assumes  a  significantly 

__^ — — •  vicious  aspect  from  the  economic  standpoint. 

•Rubber.    1911.    60.424.000   francs   (76.030.000^  In  |„?:^'"!:i*^.f«?oT^^^ 
1910):  Ivory.  9,237,000  (9.361.000);  palm  oil.  2,082,-  imports  general  59,424,000,  special   49,715,000; 
000    (2.916.000);    palm   nuts.    8.604,000    (3,101,000);  exports   general    78,923,000,   special    54,021,000. 
"other  products.^'  13.768,000  (6.091.000).  qj  ^^ib  total  imports  in  the  special  trade  in 

In  the  special  trade  the  1911  imports  were  l^H  (48,632,877  francs),  goods  valued  at  31,- 
valued  at  48,632,877  francs;  1910,  36,846,508.  ^3^138  francs  came  from ^Igium;  of  t^^^ 
The  details  of  its  imports  are  often  si|?nificant,  g^/*?  jJL4»pS2^27),  47,566  266  went  to  Belgium, 
viewed  in  conjunction  with  its  production,  of  a  3.413,896  to  Angola.  At  Boma  (1911),  207  ves- 
country's  degree  of  civilization  and  rate  of  sels,  of  445,319  tons  entered;  at  Banana,  262, 
progress.    Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  of  379,513  tons. 

Belgian  Congo,  a  country  whose  native  working  Railways.  Lines,  with  holdings,  in  operation 
population  is  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  the  January  1,  1912:  Congo  Railway  Company,  400 
gathering  of  rubber — an  article  not  of  consump-  kilometers;  Stanleyville-Ponthierville,  125; 
tion,  but  of  export— and  other  forest  products.  Kindu-Kongolo,  355;  Lualaba-Tanganyika  (271 
Yet  compare  the  import  of  food-stuffs  in  1911  kilometers  under  construction);  Katanga  Rail- 
(9  248  000  francs,  total  general)  with  the  ex-  way  Company — Rhodesian  frontier  to  Elizabeth- 
port  of  rubber    (50,424,000   francs).    Compare  ville,  262    (total  line  275),  and  Elizabethville 
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to  Bukama,  163  (under  construct  ion) ;  Boma  to  GOlflTGO  VBBE  STATE.     Bee  Congo,  Bel- 

la  Lukula,  80;  la  Lukula  to  Thela,  66   (under  oiak. 

construction).  During  1913  preliminary  work  CONaBBaATIOKALISIL  At  the  national 
lor  the  extension  of  the  Elizabethville-Kambove  council,  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  October  22-31, 
railway  towards  Bukama  was  being  undertaken  1913,  the  commission  of  nineteen  appointed  at 
and  actual  construction  was  in  progress.  A  sur-  the  preceding  memorial  council  in  Boston,  in 
vey  was  being  made  for  the  Lower  Congo  Ka-  1910,  presented  an  entirely  new  scheme  in  or- 
tanga  railway,  1100  miles  in  length,  so  that  ganization.  A  new  constitution  was  adopted, 
construction  work  could  be  started.  This  line  when  the  old  order  passed  away.  The  autonomy 
would  join  the  Cape-to-Cairo  at  Bukama.  The  of  the  local  church  is  maintained,  and  fellow- 
Congo-Tanganyika  railway  from  Kabalo  to  the  ghip  has  been  made  to  be  more  compact  and  pur- 
lake  was  approaching  completion  and  little  re-  posefuL  A  larger  range  of  service  was  granted 
mained  but  laying  the  rails  for  a  few  miles.  to  the  general  secretary,  and  the  several  benev- 
During  the  year  it  was  announced  that  the  olent  societies  had  been  requested  to  submit  to 
Kambove-Djilongo  section  of  the  Katanga  Rail-  the  advisory  direction  of  a  commission  on  mis- 
way  was  under  construction  and  that  a  contract  gions,  the  object  being  to  prevent  duplication  of 
had  been  awarded  for  160  miles  further  on  to  activities,  to  effect  all  possible  economies  in  ad- 
Bukama,  where  it  would  join  the  Cape-to-(^iro  ministration,  and  so  to  correlate  all  the  societies 
line.  Kambove  hitherto  had  been  reached  from  ^g  ^m  y^^  secure  a  maximum  of  efficiency  with 
Broken  Hill  so  that  the  railroad  distance  from  ^  minimum  of  expense. 
Cape  Town  towards  the  interior  of  Africa  wa»  ^h^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  national  council  are  Rev. 

^Twl^  .«.  n«v«»™,«^     T«  fT,o  +-W-.  w  Charles  Reynolds   Brown,  D.   D.,   New  Haven, 
FiNANOB  AND  GovEBNMENT.    In  the  table  be-  Conn.,  moderator;  Rev.  Hubert  C.  Herring.  D.  D., 

vJIrf%?n'^jr'iT2*Lln?^S^^^^^^^  ^"to",  Mass.,  secreUry;  and  the  Rev.  Joel  S. 

years,  1911  and  1912  being  budget  estimates  j^^^  Hartford,  Conn.,  treasurer.  The  incor- 
(thousands  of  francs) :  poration  for  the  national  council  was  effected 

*  through  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  in  1911. 
1909       1910        1911       1912         Congregationalism  is  organized  in  the  State 

^=^uf^::::::::»  11^  >%llg  t«  g^  ZT^rJS^-^^JTt^ 

,  national  council,  having  no  legislative,  but  simply 

^  .V5i^'^3i"*L.  12,222,448  ft^ncs  extraordinary,  advisory,  powers.  The  benevolent  and  mission- 
1 18.618.660  francs  extraordinary.  ^  ^^  operations  of  tne  churches  are  carried  on  un- 

The  receipts  from  rubber  sales  in  1912  were  <ier  the  following  societies:  American  Board  of 
icstimated  at  13,210.369  francs;  from  state  do-  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which  re- 
mains, tribute,  and  taxes  in  kind,  8,317,220;  ceived  for  its  work  in  1912,  $1,099,447.51;  Wom- 
direct  taxes,  7,216,000;  customs,  7,069,000;  an's  Boards,  $338,834.62 ;  Church  Building.  $304,- 
mines,  3,420,000,  etc.  Expenses  for  administra-  805.34;  Education  Society,  $150,000;  Home  Mis- 
tion  amounted  to  9,384,400  francs;  for  troops  sionary,  $261,106.07;  American  Missionary  Asso- 
and  police,  8,762,700;  interest  and  charge,  7,807,-  ciation,  $432,681.15;  Sunday  School  and  Publish- 
886;  marine,  3,727,800;  posts,  telegraphs,  «tc.,  ing,  $64,713.00;  Ministeral  Relief,  $108,260.88. 
2.396,610;  etc.  The  debt  stood  (1912)  at  141,-  The  churches  contributed  to  all  work  $2,363,584 
222,200  francs.  9A  reported  by  5239  churches.    For  administra- 

A  governor-general  administers  the  colony  tion  expenses,  4717  churches  reported  $9,307,618. 
(1913,  F.  Fuchs).  A  commissioner  is  at  Theoloffical  seminaries  are  those  of  Andover,  At- 
the  head  of  each  district.  In  consequence  of  lanta,  Bangor,  Hartford,  Chicago,  Oberlin,  Tal- 
failure  to  carry  out  promised  reforms  in  the  ladega.  Pacific,  and  Gale.  Fort;^  colleges  have  a 
matter  of  exploitation  of  the  natives.  Great  Brit-  Congregational  origin.  In  addition  to  local  as- 
ain  has  so  far  withheld  recognition  of  the  an-  sociations  of  churches,  the  State  conferences,  and 
nexation  of  the  Congo  by  Belgium.  national  councils,  we  find  clubs,  so  called,  and 

HiSTOBT.  British  recognition  of  the  Belgian  ministerial  associations  for  intellectual  culture, 
annexation  of  the  Congo  Free  State  was  long  de-  fellowship,  and  the  promotion  of  the  spiritual 
layed  on  account  of  the  mistreatment  of  the  life.  The  report  endinff  December  31,  1912.  in- 
native  under  the  Belgian  regime.  In  April,  dicated  6064  churches,  having  743,026  members; 
1913,  however,  the  (British)  Congo  Reform  As-  675,677  members  enrolled  in  Sunday  schools; 
sociation,  which  was  formed  for  the  purpose  3014  endeavor  societies,  with  a  total  membership 
of  protecting  the  natives  from  expropriation  of  124,654  persons;  1477  men's  and  boys'  or- 
and  oppression,  reported  that  the  liberties  of  ganizations,  membership,  74,085.  The  number 
the  natives  were  now  secure,  that  the  rubber  of  ministers  is  5944,  1932  of  whom  are  without 
tax  had  been  abolished  and  freedom  of  the  trade  charge,  according  to  the  latest  figures.  There 
established,  that  the  concessionary  companies  are,  approximately,  all  told,  14,676  churches,  1,- 
had  been  deprived  of  their  dangerous  preroga-  402,202  members,  and  1,560,983  Sunday  school 
tives,   and  that   no  obstacle   longer  existed  to  members. 

Tecoornition  of  the  Belgian  annexation.  The  sug-  CO NGBEGATIONAL  HETHODIST 
gestion  met  with  official  opproval,  and  on  May  CHUBGH.  This  denomination  had  in  1913 
29  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  able  to  report  it  to  the  13,529  communicants,  333  churches,  and  337  min- 
British  House  of  Commons.  The  Catholic  mis-  isters.  The  denomination  has  semi-annual  dis- 
aionaries  in  Belgian  Congo  protested  frequently  trict  conferences,  annual  State  conferences,  and 
during  the  year  that  their  freedom  was  being  quadrennial  conferences.  It  admits  both  white 
violated.  It  seems  that  certain  officials  had  and  colored  persons,  the  latter  being  separately 
shown  themselves  unfriendly  and  unfair  in  their  organized.  The  denomination  is  strongest  in  the 
attitude  towards  the  missions.  South.    A  publishing   house   is   maintained    at 

CONGO,  French.  A  former  name  for  Ellisville,  Miss.  The  only  educational  institu- 
French  Equatorial  Africa  (q.v,).  tion  under  the  ^^^RMf^^^^^^^^l^if^on  is 
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the  Atlanta  Bible  School.  The  official  or^an  ganization  in  each  town  of  a  model  school  for  the 
ie  The  Messenger,  published  in  Ellisville,  Miss,  observation  and  instruction  of  a  training  class 
See  also  Religioub  Denominations  and  Move-  for  teachers.  An  act  providing  schools  for  in- 
MENTS.  struction    in    trades,    useful    occupations,    and 

CONGRESS  OF   THE  tTNITEB  STATES,   avocations  was  also  passed. 
See  United  States.  Tbansfobtation.    The  total  railway  mileage 

GONNECTIGXTT.  Population.  The  popu-  operated  in  the  State  on  June  30,  1013,  was 
lation  of  the  SUte  in  1910  was  1,114,757.    Ac-  204d.09. 

cording  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen-  PoLinos  and  Government.  The  legislature 
sua,  made  in  1913,  the  population  in  that  year  met  in  1913,  and  passed  a  number  of  important 
was  1,181,793.  measures.     These  are  noted  in  the  section  Leg- 

Aobicultube.  The  area,  production,  and  value  islation  below.  There  was  no  election  for  State 
of  the  principal  crops  in  1912-13  are  shown  in  officers  in  1913.  The  term  of  the  governor  ex- 
the  following  table.  The  figures  are  from  the  pires  in  January,  1916,  and  the  next  election  for 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  State  officers  is  on  Kevember  3,  1914.  On  Feb- 
those  of  1913  are  estimates  only^  ruary  8    the  legislature  oassed  a  resolution  for 

the  State  control  of  the  New  Haven  road.    The 

• developments  in  the  history  of  the  New  York, 

Acreage     Prod.  Bu.     Value      New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  formed  the 

^"^   nil     IJ'gXS       Im'm    M'OOO  ^^*«^  i^^tnTeB  of  the  history  of  the  State  in  1913. 

OaU    1913      ll!ooo         'sosiooo       *169|ooo  They  will  be  found  fully  discussed  in  the  article 

1912     11.000  S38.000        166,000  Railboads.    The  legislature  ratified  the  consti- 

^*    \l\l       ?:???         Jli:S82        lfl:S28  *"**?*'  ^^f^^^^^  i<»r  the  direct  election  of 

Potatoes    1918      24,000       2,208,000      1,921.000  ^"*"'"  ®° -^P"^  ®*    A  bill  providing  for  woman 

1912     23,000       2,461,000     1.920,000  Suffrage   amendments    to   the   constitution    was 

l[ay    1913    37;»,000       a  432.000     8.683,000  defeated  on  April  2. 

1912     379,000  436.000      9,810.000        jt^rJLT^     nZ     i     •  i   x,  at 

Tobacco    1913      18,400    W8,B20,000     5,989,000      I^BQISLATION.    The  legislature  met  January  8, 

1912     17,600     29.760,000     7,170.000  1913,  the  first  session  under  the  new  constitu- 

'  tional  provision  compelling  a  final  adjournment 

a  Tons,    h  Pounds.  early  in  June.    The  Senate  was  Democratic  by  21 

to  14,  and  the  House,  with  258  members,  had  132 

Mineral  Pboduction.  The  total  value  of  the  Republicans.  Various  appointments,  falling  to 
products  is  less  than  $4,000,000  annually,  of  the  legislature,  failed  through  disagreement  of 
which  approximately  80  per  cent,  is  derived  from  the  two  branches.  The  governor's  action  in  fill- 
quartz  and  clay  pits.  An  inconsiderable  quan-  ing  these  vacancies  was  unanimously  sustained 
tity  of  iron  ore  is  mined  and  a  small  quantity  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  The  consti- 
of  pig  iron  is  made  in  the  State.  The  tutional  amendment  for  choosing  United  States 
products  of  the  quarrying  industry  in  senators  by  the  people  was  ratified  and  legisla- 
1912  were  valued  at  $1,467,458,  compared  tion  was  passed  providing  for  such  election.  A 
with  $1,215,462  in  1911.  The  principal  State  constitutional  amendment  to  increase  the 
stone  quarried  is  granite.  Ckmnecticut  is  the  pay  of  legislators  from  $300  to  $500  for  the  ses- 
third  State  in  the  Union  in  the  production  of  sion  passed  both  branches  by  the  needed  two* 
feldspar.  The  output  in  1912  was  19,075  short  thirds  vote,  and  went  to  the  people  in  October^ 
tons,  valued  at  $04,097,  compared  with  16,497  when  it  was  emphatically  rejected.  A  woman 
tons,  valued  at  $73,557  in  1911.  Other  products  suffrage  amendment  to  the  State  constitution 
are  mineral  waters,  quartz,  sands,  and  gravels,  was  rejected  by  the  House  on  its  first  appear- 
The  total  value  of  the  products  of  the  State  in  ance.  Amendments  must  pass  the  House  at  one 
1912  was  $3,715,480.  session  by  a  mere  majority  and  then  pass  both 

Chabitieb  and  Cobbxohons.  The  charitable  branches  at  the  next  session  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
and  correctional  institutions  under  the  control  before  submission  to  the  people.  The  most  im- 
of  the  State  include  the  Connecticut  State  Prison  portant  act  of  the  legislative  session  of  1913  was 
at  Wethersfield,  the  Connecticut  State  Reform-  the  workingmen's  compensation  law,  which  has 
atory  at  Cheshire,  Connecticut  School  for  Boys  been  construed  by  the  attorney-general  to  cover 
at  Meriden,  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Hart-  all  employers,  though  at  its  passage  it  was  sup- 
ford,  and  the  Florence  Crittenton  Mission  at  posed  that  employers  of  less  than  five  persons 
New  Haven.  There  were  also  hospitals  for  the  (chiefly  farmers,  of  whom  there  were  09  in  the 
insane  at  Middletown.  Norwich,  and  Hartford,  legislature)  were  exempted.  A  civil  service  law 
a  colony  for  epileptics  at  Mansfield,  and  a  was  passed  for  employes  in  State  institutions 
school  for  imbeciles  at  Lakeville.  The  total  ex-  and  a  commission  appointed  of  which  Charles  G,. 
penditures  for  these  institutions  and  certain  Morris  of  New  Haven  is  clerk.  A  State  park 
others  which  received  State  aid  is  about  $1,700,-  commission  was  also  appointed.  The  game  laws 
000  annually.  were  overhauled  and  a  new  fish  and  game  com- 

Education.  The  school  population  of  the  mission  was  appointed,  with  a  superintendent, 
£tate  in  1913  was  255,692,  the  total  enrollment  who  names  a  deputy  in  each  county.  The  Sun- 
in  public  schools  197,852,  and  the  average  daily  day  law  was  slightly  relaxed  so  as  to  permit  free 
attendance  was  155,235.  The  male  teachers  concerts  and  athletic  sports  in  public  parks,  if 
numbered  361,  and  the  female  6130.  The  aver-  the  local  authorities  consent,  and  if  no  prizes  are 
age  salary  of  male  teachers  was  $126  monthly,  at  stake.  A  general  banking  law  passed,  doing 
and  of  the  female  teachers,  $57.87.  The  legis-  away  with  special  charters.  The  legislature  ad- 
la  ture  of  1913  passed  several  important  measures  journed  June  4,  and  the  governor,  for  lack  of 
relating  to  education.  Among  these  were  acts  funds,  vetoed  many  appropriation  bills  left  oa 
providing  for  the  codification  of  the  school  laws,  his  hands.  An  issue  of  $4,000,000  4  per  cent» 
An  act  providing  for  vocational  guidance  was  bonds  was  marketed  toward  the  close  of  19 13^ 

also  passed.     A  provision  was  made  for  the  or-  The  State  debt  is  now  about  IHef^ig^Vf^f^lC 
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tracted  within  a  decade.    See  alao  Liquob  Rbq-  structors  in  Europe.     On  October  27,  1889,  he 
CLATiOK.  married  Princess  Sophia  of  Prussia,  sister  of 

State  Government.  Governor,  Simeon  E.  Emperor  Wiliiam.  During  the  frequent  ab- 
Baldwin,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Ly-  sences  of  his  father  he  alyrays  acted  as  regent, 
man  T.  Tingier,  Democrat;  Secretary  of  State,  and  his  rule  was  marked  by  as  much  firmness 
Albert  L.  Phillips,  Democrat;  Treasurer,  Ed-  as  the  constitution  of  the  country  would  permit 
ward  S.  Roberts,  Democrat;  Attorney-General,  He  commanded  the  Greek  troops  in  the  ill-fated 
John  H.  Light,  Republican;  Ck>mmi8sioner  of  war  against  Turkey,  and  was  blamed  by  his  fel- 
Insurance,  Barton  Mansfield,  Democrat.  low-countrymen  for  the  reverses  suffered  by  the 

JuDiciABY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Greek  army.  That  the  criticism  was  unjust  has 
Samuel  O.  Prentice,  Republican;  Associate  Jus-  long  since  been  acknowledged,  but  at  this  time 
tices,  George  W.  Wheeler,  Democrat;  John  M.  there  were  strong  demands  that  he  resign  his 
Thayer,  Democrat;  Alberto  T.  Roraback,  Repub-  succession  to  the  throne.  During  recent  years, 
lican;  John  K.  Beach,  Democrat;  Clerk,  Geo.  A.  however,  when  Greece  has  been  reviving  her  mil- 
Conant,  Republican.  itary  powers  and  preparing  for  a  renewal  of  the 

State  Leoislatube,  1913.  Democrats:  Sen-  contest  against  Turkey,  the  important  part  taken 
ate,  21;  House,  120;  joint  ballot,  141.  Republic  by  Constantino  has  brought  him  again  the  good 
cans:  Senate,  14,  House,  132;  joint  ballot,  146.  will  of  the  people*  In  1909  Constantine  came 
Progressives:  House,  6;  joint  ballot,  6.  Dem-  into  collision  with  the  Military  League,  which 
ocratic  majority:  Senate,  7.  Republican  ma-  consisted  of  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  This 
jority:  House,  6.  league  had  become  so  powerful  that  it  dictated 

The  State  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  to  Parliament  and  attempted  to  dictate  to  the 
found  in  the  article  United  States,  section  Cour  prince.  Lieutenant  IVpaldoz  and  some  other 
great.  officers  seized  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer  and  an- 

GONBEBVATIOII'.  See  Ibbigation,  Fas-  nounced  that  they  would  revolt  against  the  king, 
B8TBT,  Lands,  Publio  Dbainaoe,  Ai.aska.  seize  Crete,  and  place  a  son  of  Constantine  on 

COiarSEBVATIOir  EZPOSiriOir.  See  Ex-  ^^  Greek  throne.  The  revolt  was  quickly  put 
posmoNB.  down,  and  after  the  execution  of  several  of  its 

CONSTANS.  Jean  Antoinb-Ebnest.  A  members  the  Military  League  ceased  to  exist. 
French  public  official,  died  April  7,  1913.  Bom  These  troubles  and  others  of  a  similar  nature 
at  Beziers  in  1833,  he  studied  law  at  Toulouse,  jere  drivcai  out  of  the  public  mind  when  the 
graduating  there  as  doctor  of  law,  and  was  aft-  ^^^^^,  •"»?  ^^  \^  P^'^^^^^  t^^  the  war 
erwards  for  several  years  engaged  in  commer-  ^  which  they  hoped  to  drive  Turkey  out  of 
cial  enterprises  in  Spain.  Subsequently  he  took  Europe.  ConsUntme,  who  was  <»mmander-in- 
up  the  study  of  law  again,  and  was  successively  c^w'  ^t  J**,^''®?^!^''?*'  announced  at  once  that 
attached  as  professor  to  the  faculties  of  Douai,  5«  ^^uld  take  the  field  m  command  of  his  troops. 
Dijon,  and  Toulouse  universities.  He  was  The  first  mat  victoiy  was  the  capture  of  Sa- 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ifi  1876.  lonica  on  November  8.  Then  followed  the  long 
Three  years  later  he  became  undersecretary  of  movement  for  the  objective  point  of  the  cam- 
state  in  the  cabinet  of  de  Freycinet,  later  occu-  P^Jgn.  the  capture  of  the  great  Turkish  strong- 
pying  positions  in  most  of  the  French  ministries  ^o^d  of  Janma,  m  Epirus.  The  conduct  of  the 
uitil  1886,  when  he  was  appointed  temporarily  Greek  troops  has  been  described  by  the  military 
as  French  minister  at  Peking.  Afterwards  for  experts  who  witnessed  i^  as  masterly.  The 
a  short  time  governor-generar  of  Indo-China,  he  •tronghold  was  bombarded  and  chargwi  nntil 
returned  to  office  in  1889  as  a  member  of  the  overtures  for  rarrender  came.  Capitulation  took 
Tirard  cabinet,  and  at  the  crisis  of  the  Boulan-  plaoe  on  March  6,  1913,  when  the  entire  garrison 
irist  affiUtion  he  became  minister  of  the  interior,  of  32,000  men  laid  down  their  arms  and  gave 
GeneTal  Boulanger  had  been  returned  to  the  themselves  up  as  prisoners.  King  ConsUntine 
Chamber  by  a  large  majority  in  April,  1888,  on  has  five  children:  Prince  George,  Wn  in  1^; 
the  programme  of  a  revision  of  the  constitution.  Prince  Al«ander,  born  m  1893;  Princess  Hel- 
The  Chamber  was  against  him,  and  he  resigned,  ene,  born  in  1896;  Prince  Paul,  born  in  1901; 
only  to  be  simultaneously  reftlected  in  three  de-  and  Princess  Irene,  bom  m  1904. 
partments.  Finally,  in  January,  1889,  he  was  C019rSin<AB  SERVICE.  See  Civil  Ssbvick. 
returned  by  a  vast  majority  for  the  Seine.  From  CONSUMPTION.  See  Titberculosis. 
that  date  he  was  declared  to  be  a  danger  to  the  COOLEY,  ALit)RD  Warbineb.  An  American 
republic,  and  M.  Constans  caused  a  warrant  to  Jurist  and  public  official,  died  July  19,  1913.  He 
be  issued  for  his  arrest  Boulanger  fied,  and  was  born  m  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  in  1873,  and 
was  condemned  in  ahaentia  to  imprisonment  in  graduated  from  Harvard  University  in  1895. 
a  fortress  for  life.  Constans  was  still  in  office  He  studied  at  the  Columbia  Law  School  from 
when  Boulanger  committed  suicide  on  the  grave  1895-97,  and  in  1898  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
of  Marguerite  Crouzet  at  Brussels,  September  From  1896-98  he  was  inspector  of  the  common 
30,  1891.  In  December,  1898,  at  the  age  of  65,  he  schools  of  New  York  City;  in  1900-01  a  member 
was  appointed  French  minister  at  Constantino-  of  the  New  York  Assembly;  and  in  1903  United 
pie.  It  was  apparent  in  1898  that  he  had  not  States  civil  service  commissioner.  He  served  in 
fully  appreciated  the  forces  that  brought  about  this  position  for  three  years,  when  he  was  ap- 
the  revolution  of  the  Young  Turks.  This  con-  pointed  assistant  attorney-general  of  the  United 
sideration,  as  well  as  his  age,  led  to  his  being  States.  He  was  appointed  associate  justice  of 
superseded  in  May,  1909,  by  Bompard.  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Mexico  in  1909,  but 

CONSTANTINE  I.,   King  of  Greece.     He  resigned  in  the  following  year. 

succeeded  his  father,  King  George,  on  the  assas-       COdPEBATIVE      CkEDIT      SOCIETIES. 

sination  of  the  latter  on  March  18,  1913    (see   See  Agricultural  Credit.      

Greece).    Born  at  Athens  in  1868,  his  inclina-       COdPEBATIVE   MABKETINO.      See   Ao- 

tions  were  for  a  military  career,  and  his  mill-   biculture  and  Horticulturb. 

tary  education  was  conducted  by  the  best  in-       COFPEB.      Bothj^j^j^Ji^^iji^^fiAery 
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production  of  copper  in  1012  showed  a  large 
increase  over  1911,  and  was  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  industry.  Several  companies 
that  made  but  small  output  in  1911  were  large 
producers  in  1912,  tfnd  the  year  witnessed  the 
beginning  of  an  important  output  from  the 
Yerington  district  in  Nevada.  The  domestic 
consumption  of  copper  showed  a  considerable 
increase  over  1911,  while  exports  showed  a 
slight  decrease.  The  production  of  copper  in 
1912  by  smelters  in  the  copper-bearing  material 
in  the  United  States  was  1,243,268,720  pounds, 
valued  at  $205,130,338,  as  compared  with 
1,007,232,740  pounds,  valued  at  $137,154,002  in 

1011.  The  production  for  1012  was  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  industry,  surpassing  that 
of  1011  by  146,035,071  pounds  in  quantity,  and 
by  $67,085,246  in  value.  The  mine  production 
in  1012  was  1,240,004,801  pounds  of  copper,  or 
5,826,171  pounds  more  than  the  smelters. 
Twenty-one  States  and  Territories  contributed 
to  the  copper  producinff  of  1012.  Three  lead- 
ing States,  Arizona,  Montana,  and  Michigan, 
produced  72  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  in 

1012,  as  in  1011,  and  the  8  leading  States, 
including  Utah,  Nevada,  Alaska,  California,  and 
New  Mexico,  produced  over  07  per  cent,  of  the 
total  output  in  1012.  Montana  ranked  first 
in  the  production  of  more  than  one-third  of 
the  entire  output  of  the  country.  Michigan 
ranked  second,  with  slightly  less  than  one- 
third;  Arizona  ranked  third,  with  one-fifth  of 
the  total  output.  The  most  notable  feature  in 
the  copper  industry  in  1011-12  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  production  on  a  large  scale  in 
Alaska.  In  1012,  31,026,200  pounds  of  blister 
copper  were  produced  in  the  Territory,  com* 
pared  with  22,314,880  pounds  in  1011. 

The  refineiw  output  of  the  United  States  in 
1012  was  made  by  13  plants,  making  copper  b^ 
the  electrolytic  and  furnace  process.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  refineries  there  are  numerous 
plants  in  different  parts  of  the  country  that 
make  a  considerable  output  from  old  copper, 
%rass,  and  other  alleys  of  copper.  The  total 
production  of  new  refined  copper  in  1012  was 
1.568,104,478  pounds.  Of  this  quantity  014,- 
035,371  pounds  were  electrolytic,  231,112,228 
pounds  were  lake  copper,  24,777,266  pounds 
were  casting  copper,  and  32,8621,030  pounds 
were  pig  copper.  In  addition  there  were 
360,000,000  pounds  of  foreign  ore  refined  by 
the  electrolytic  process.  The  following  table 
from  the  United  Sfieites  Geological  Survey 
•shows  the  production  of  copper  in  the  United 
States   in   1010-12  by  pounds: 


State 

1910 

191T 

1912 

Alaska    

4.311,026 

22,3 14,  §89 

81.926.209 

Arizona    

297.250,538 

S03,2tJ2,632 

859.322,096 

California   ... 

46.760,2ftO 

3B,835,eM 

81.616.471 

Colorado    .... 

9,307,497 

9,791,861 

7.968.620 

Idaho    

6,877.B1B 

4,514,116 

7.182,185 

Michigan    .... 

231,462.984 

218,185,236 

281.112.228 

Montana    .... 

283.07S.473 

271,«14.491 

808,770,826 

New    Mexico. 

3.784.609 

2,«S0,40O 

29,170,400 

Nevada    

64,494.540 

65. 561, 015 

83,418,900 

Oresron    

22,033 

125,543 

811.860 

South  Dakota 

43 

1M1 

23.657 

Utah    

126.185.465 

142.340.215 

182,150.052 

Washinsrton.. 

65.021 

195,503 

1,069.938 

Wyomingr    . . . 
Eastern  States 

217.127 

130,499 

26.080 

and  unappor- 

tloned 

18.842.869 

20.868.791 

19.810.298 

Total 1.080.169.609  1.097.232.749  1.242.268,720 

Fvm  this  table  it  will  be  noted  that  Arisona 
ranks  first,  although  in  the  total  production 
of  copper  from  1845-1912  it  is  surpassed  by 
Montana  and  by  Michigan.  Arizona  took  first 
place  in  1910  in  the  pr^uction  and  outstripped 
that  of  Montana. 

The  imports  of  copper  of  all  kinds  in  the 
United  States  in  1912  was  410,240,295  pounds 
Of  this  124,742,193  pounds  came  from  Mexico. 
Other  large  exporters  to  the  United  States 
were  Peru,  Spain,  Canada,  Australia,  Tas- 
mania, and  Japan.  The  exports  in  1912  were 
775,000,658  pounds.  Of  this  252,156,012 
pounds  were  sent  to  Germany,  and  152,618,177 
pounds  to  the  Netherlands.  Large  quantities 
were  also  sent  to  the  United  kingdom,  to 
France,  Austria,  and  Canada. 

The  following  table  shows  the  world  pro- 
duction  of  copper  in  1911-12: 


Produclnar  country                I9il  1912 

United    States    t097,2;{2J49  1,243.268.720 

Mexico    121.072,000  158.760,000 

Japan    1^3,2^0.000  146.853.000 

Spain   and   Portugal 123,200.000  181.175.460 

Australia    99,9^4,000  105.899.000 

Chile    €0,304.000  83,669.600 

Canada    55.64S.0U  77.776,600 

Russia    57,1^0.000  78.867,600 

Germany   eS,320.0O0  63.681,600 

Peru    B8.240,a00  60,858.000 

Sweden  and  Norway....      2i.3go,000  26,678,000 

Cape   Colony 16,680,000  14,112.000 

Servia   16.817.000 

German  Southwest  Africa 

and   other  Africa 22.491.000 

Austria-Hungary    6.644.800  8,820,000 

Italy    6,720,000  6,071,600 

BoliTia    6,600,000  8,158.600 

Newfoundland    4,704,000  1.102.600 

Turkey     1,568.000  1.102,500 

Cuba   8,820.000 

Miscellaneous    23.520.000  4.630.500 

Total   1.954.957.660    2.251.811.770 

Amebican  Production  in  1913.  The  pro- 
duction cf  copper  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  Cuba  in  1913  and  previous  years, 
as  compiled  by  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  (New  York) ,  is  given  in  the  accompany- 
ing table.  The  figures  are  based  upon  reports 
received  from  the  several  producers  and  repre- 
sent the  smelters'  output,  which  is  a  different 
thing  either  from  the  mine  output  or  the  re- 
finery output,  and  explains  the  discrepancy 
with  the  figures  of  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey.  In  the  case  of  the  Michigan  pro- 
duction, however,  the  smelters  are  also  refiners 
and  their  figures  for  smelting  and  refining 
productions   are   consequently  the   same. 

Shelters'  Pboduction  of  Copper  in  the  United 
States 
(In  pounds) 

State  1911  1912  1918 

Alaska    19.412.000  82.602.000  23.860.000 

Arizona    800.578.816  857.952.962  401.223.786 

California    ...  86.806,762  81,069.029  82.206.435 

Colorado    ....  8,474.848  7.502.000  7.320,000 

Idaho    3,745,210  6,964.542  8.594.722 

Mlchigran    ....  216,412.867  231.628.486  161,000.000 

Montana    ....  271,968.769  809.247.735  284.210.911 

Nevada    65.385.728  82.530,608  83.829.329 

New    Mexico..  1,518.288  27,488.912  48,710.000 

Utah    188,336,906  131,673,808  148.274,658 

Washingrton 1,121.109  (a) 

East  A  South  19.656,971  18,592.655  20.867.849 

Other    States.  1.564,207  4.396.667  9,223.891 

Totals     ....1.083,856,871  1.241.762.608  1,228.811,581 

(o)  Included  in  "Other  States."  ^]^ 
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~""^  ^  — ^lectures   or   the   like,   dramatic   or   muaical 

BiiELTKBa*   Pboduction    or   COFPEB   DT   NoBTH   productions,  motion   pictures,  or   the  like;    of 
AuxaiCA.  g^  ^^o  Qf  description  under  similar  conditions; 

(In  Pounds)  ?^  »  ZZ""^  ""^"^  ""'  *.  P^'w  1?'*"  V'A^'"''': 

Country  1911  1912  1918  mg.    This    privilege    of    registration    did    not, 

Un'd    States..  1,083,856,871  1,241,762,508  1,228,811,681   however,  exempt  the  copyright  proprietor  from 

S£^  .•.::::  xlSiSoMJ  J^MImI  m:K2  *^«  ^^\^*  ?>?'*•  -"-"'^^^Sf  *°  TMr  ,^1*: 

Cuba  8|274|568        9,684|934        7,534.010  Visions  of  the  law  in  case  the  work  is   later 

reproduced   in   copies  for   sale.    New   penalties 

Totals 1,284.932,019  1.489,168.662  1,429.031.824  f^^.  infringement  were  also   passed.    According 

to  the  new  law,  also,  a  claimant  of  copyright 

■  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  registration  under 
Refimebs'  Pboduction  seal   of  the  copyright  office.    The  registration 

for  the  fiscal  year,  1912-13,  numbered  119,495. 

aass  im  ^*^""*^1912  1918  (»)       ■^^®"  ^®'®  *^^  ^^^  registrations  of  renewal. 

Xaectrolytlc     1.166.627,811  1,288,888,298  1,890,000,000  The   fees  for  these  registrations   amounted   to 

Lake    216.412,867     281,628,486     161.000.000  a  total  of  $113,323.    Of  the  fiscal-year   regis- 

af^*°«    ^illili      liillil^      if'gSo'ooo  *'**^«''^»  ^^^  ^^12-13,  53,122  were  of  books;  46.- 

^^  »g»»gO>C2<       87.181.287       89.000,000  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  periodicals;  50,415  were  of  musical 

Totals 1,431,938,838  1,681,920,287  1.616,000,000  compositions;    4616    of    dramatic    or    dramatic- 

■  musical  compositions;  prints  and  pictorial  illus- 
<()  BsUmated.  trations,  27,824;  photoffraphs,    23,734;    motion 

picture  photoplays,  1742. 
The  World's  Pboduction  of  Cofpeb  in  1913,       At  the  eighth  International  Publishers'  Con- 
as  given  in  the  careful  estimates  of  the  Engi-  gress,  held  June,   1913,  at  Budapest,  Hungary 
neering  and  Mining  Journal  is  given  in  the  fol-   gave  her  adhesion  to  the  terms  of  the  Berne 
lowing  table:  convention.    The     congress    also    recommended 

^_^_^_^_^_^____^__^_^___^_^___^^_^__^   that   authors   and   publishers   should   form    an 
,„        .    ,^  ^  ,  ^  association   to    protect   their    copyrights    from 

World's  Production  of  Copper  (a)  dnemetograph  piracy. 

(In  metric  tons  of  2204.62  pounds)  S25S*^r?C    ^  L»?^M. 

Country            1910        1911          1912         1918  COBN.      The    world's    corn    crop    of    1913 

United  States     492.712     491,684     668,260     657,887  amounted      to      approximately      3,640,000,000 

^a^^a^^aV::;;:       ll;ISJ       2W       W       M  bushels,  or  nearly  a  biUion  bushels  less   th^^ 

Cuba 8.538         8,758        4,898        8,417  was   produced    m    1912.    This    low    production 

Australasia..    r6)40,962  (6)42.610  (6)47,772  </)46,800  was  mainly  due  to  a  short  crop  in  the  United 

^ffeV;;;:::.\K%l       ll^S       ILISf       S  states,    where    an    unususlly     severe     d^^^^^^^ 

Bolivia 8.212        2,950         4,681  (g)  6,000  greatly    damaged    the    crop.    As    the    United 

Japan (c)60,703  (<l)52,808  (d)62.486  (i7)65,O0O  States  produces  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  world's 

r]JiSl«;v  •••    ihllllM^  JfcUS'^M  i^f)M\l%  inliiiM  ^'•OP'  ^^^  ^<>^  y^^^^  ^*»  strongly  reflected  in  the 
^^^^^-\  IffiSS  lS^)17;ili  ISiM  giK  world's  supplf     Reduced  yfMs  were  also   re- 
Spain  and  ported    from    Russia,    Argentina,    and    Japan, 
Othe'J^^lin'  ^*>^^^^  (6)62.878  (6)69.873  (e)62.300  ^hile  Italy  and  southeastern  Europe  generally 
trlOT..^.*!"?."  (6)24,888  (6)26,428  (6)29,556  ((y)30,000  Produced  better  crops  than  in  the  year  before. 
According  to  statistics  published  by  the  Inter- 
Totals 882,851     886.856  1,020,022  1,000.716  national    Intsitute    of    Agriculture    at    Rome, 

Hungary   produced   about   187,000,000   hushels; 

(a)  The  statistics  in  this  table  are  the  compila-  Rumania,      120,000,000;      Italy,      110,000,000; 

tlons   of  the   Enginegrlng  and  Mining  Journal,   ex-   Russia,      76,000,000;      and      EgSHpt*      68,000,000 

A*.^\.o^^'L^'^S  wi^^''«^ibf2.^^^^^  bushels.    Data  taken  from  other  sources  indi- 

As  reported  by  Henry  R,  Merton  &  Co.     (c)  As        .  «-•  i  j     *  oaa  /v/»/\  Ai>A  u     v  i     •       a 

offlciafiy  reported,  (d)  Privately  communicated  cate  a  yield  of  200,000,000  bushels  m  Argen- 
from  Japan.  (e)  As  communicated  by  corre-  tina  and  of  128,000,000  bushels  in  British 
spondents.     (/)  Shipments  to  Europe.     Ig)  £sti-    Jndia. 

*"*^®^  According  to  the  United  States  Department 

The  above  statistics  for  1913  show  how  the  of   Agriculture   the  estimated   corn   production 

aggregate  production  of  the  year  was  affected  of  the  country  in  1913  was  only  2,446,988,000 

by  various  circumstances.    The  Michigan  strike  bushels,  or   677,768,000  bushels  less  than  was 

reduced  the  American  total,  the  Mexican  pro-  produced  in  1912.    This  quantity  has  been  ex- 

duction  was  adversely  affected  by  the  revolution  ceeded  many  times  and  was  11  per  cent,  under 

and  unrest  in   that  country,  and  the  Spanish  the  average  of  the  preceding  five  years.    The 

production  by  the  strikes  at  Rio  Tinto.    Chile  average   yield    declined    from    29.2    bushels    in 

and  Peru  just  about  held  their  own  during  the  1912  to  23.1  bushels  in   1013.    The  estimated 

year,  the  Braden  and  Chuquicamata  enterprises  area  of  the  crop  was  106,820,000  acres,  a  de- 

not  yet  having  gained  headway.    The  produc-  crease  of  over  1  per  cent,  below  the  acreage  of 

tion   of   Katanga    increased.    Siberia    (Russia)  1912.    The  value  of   the   crop   was   far   above 

was  the  only  part  of  the  world  to  show  a  great  the  value  of  any  other  crop,  being  estimated  at 

rate  of  increase  in  1913.  $1,692,092,000,  a  value  not  equaled  by  any  pre- 

See  also  Metallurct.  vious  corn  crop.    The  amount  was  28  per  cent. 

COFYBIGHT.    The    latest    copyright    leg*  of  the  estimated  value  of  all  crops   and  was 

islation    (1912-1913)    provided    that   copyright  over   12  per  cent,  above  the  average  value  of 

might  be  had  of  the  works   of  an   author  of  tlie  five  preceding  crops.    The  farm   price  per 

which  copies  are  not  reproduced  for  sale,  by  the  bushel  on  December  1  was  69.1  cents,  a  figure 

deposit  with  claim  of  copyright  of  one,  or  in  not  equaled  by  6.6  cents  since  1866,  and  this 

some  cases  two,  complete  copies  of  such  works  increase   in    price   more  .thw^xounterhalanced 
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the  loss  in  prodttction,  thuB  makinff  the  crop  bushels.  These  States  form  a  large  portion  of 
of  1913  the  most  valuable  ever  produced.  The  the  com  surplus  area  of  the  country  when 
prolonged  drouth  during  the  summer  had  far-  crop  production  is  normaL  The  largest  yield 
reaching  effects.  As  reported  by  the  American  among  the  States  was  secured  in  Iowa,  the 
Agriculturiat  an  area  of  13,000,000  acres  was  yield  being  338,300,000  bushels,  which  was  fol- 
abandoned  as  a  grain  crop.  About  5,000,000  lowed  by  Illinois  with  282,150,000,  Indiana 
acres  were  abandoned  entirely  and  some  of  the  with  176,400,000,  Texas  with  163,200,000, 
remaining  acreage  was  used  for  fodder,  as  Ohio  with  146,250,000,  and  Nebraska  114,- 
husking  was  found  unprofitable.  In  Kansas  150,000  bushels.  The  largest  area,  10,450,000 
over  2,000,000  acres  were  abandoned;  in  Ne-  acres,  was  reported  by  Illinois,  followed  by 
braska,  850,000;  Oklahoma,  over  500,000;  Mis-  Iowa,  with  0,050,000;  Nebraska,  with  7,610,- 
louri,  450,000;  Illinois,  300,000;  Texas,  230,-  000;  Missouri,  with  7,375,000;  and  Kansas, 
000;  Iowa,  200,000;  and  Indiana,  100,000  with  7,320,000  acres.  The  highest  average  for 
acres.  As  is  frequently  the  case  in  abnormal  any  one  State  was  40  bushels  per  acre  reported 
seasons  the  quality  of  the  grain  was  below  the  by  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  and 
average,  being  only  81.1,  as  compared  with  86.1    Minnesota. 

in  1012  and  about  85  as  the  ten-year  average.  The  work  for  the  improvement  in  the  pro- 
In  1011,  when  the  average  yield  was  only  duction,  handling,  and  use  of  corn  was  contin- 
23.9  bushels  per  acre,  the  quality  was  80.6.  ued  in  1913  with  unabated  vigor  by  various 
High  temperatures  in  August  and  September  agencies,  such  as  the  agricultural  experiment 
hastened  the  ripening  of  the  crop  and  when  the  stations,  the  agricultural  colleges,  the  national 
drouth  broke  the  rains  had  no  effect  and  this  Department  of  Agriculture,  commercial  bodies, 
advanced  stage  of  maturity  prevented  damage  corporations,  etc.  In  the  boys'  corn  club  work 
by  frost  and  a  possible  further  deterioration  the  prize  winner,  living  in  Alabama,  produced 
ia  quality.  When  the  crop  shortage  became  232.7  bushels  on  one  acre  at  a  cost  of  19.9 
apparent  large  numbers  of  livestock  were  cents  per  bushel.  The  fifth  National  Corn  Ex- 
rushed  to  market  and  some  sections  where  com  position  was  held  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  early  in 
is  always  the  staple  crop  were  forced  to  buy  the  year  and  was  pronounced  a  marked  success, 
it  to  feed  their  stock.  In  Kansas  the  average  Under  congressional  authority  the  Department 
yield  per  acre  went  as  low  as  3  bushels  and  of  Agriculture  completed  investigations  to  jus- 
Oklahoma  produced  only  11  bushels.  Ne-  tify  the  fixing  of  definite  grades  for  commercial 
braska  had  an  average  acre  yield  of  only  15  com.  The  following  grades  were  fixed  and 
bushels,   Missouri    18   bushels,   and   lUinois  27  promulgated  to  take  effect  July  1,  1914: 

Maximum  Percentages  of 

Grade  Forel^rn          "Cracked" 

Clawtlftcatlon  material,         Corn,  not 

^                _  includingr  Dirt       includ- 

Damased  Com  Cob,  Other       Ing  Finely 

White,  Teltow  Grains,  Finely  Broken  Com 

and                          Hoisture  Broken  Com,    (see  General 


ICIzed  Com 

No.  1  14.0  2 

%  16.6  .  4 


'  B^xcluslve 

of  heat  1  % 

damagred  or 

3  17.6  6    tecST"'  i  5 


21.6  10    I  or  mahogany  \   1% 


28.0  16 


,  kernels  not 
(  to  exceed 


)  3% 


All  grades  must  be  sweet  except  No.  6,  which  1912-13  amount  to  nearly  $300,000.    The  larff- 

may  be  musty  and  sour  and  include  com  of  est  gift  was  one  of  $26,000,  made  by  Andrew 

otherwise    inferior    quality.    White    corn    must  Carnegie,  to  Andrew  D.  White,  for  the  benefit 

be  at  least  98  per  cent,  white,  and  yellow  corn  of  the  university  in  the  celebration  of  the  lat- 

at  least  96  per  cent,  yellow,  and  all  corn  not  ter's  eightieth  birthday.    The  productive  funds 

coming  vnthm  these  limits  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  university  amount  to  nearly  $10,000,000. 

mixed.    Corn  not  meeting  the  requirements  of  and  the  income  to  nearly  $2,600,000.    The  vol- 

the  SIX  numerical  grades  is  classed  as  sample  umes    in    the    library    numbered    427,000.    The 

^i5?««-B»»    ,     .    ,.,  ,.  acting  president  in   1912-13  was  Prof.  Thomas 

COBIIELL  TOIVEBSITY.     An  institution  Frederick  Crane.    Jacob  S.  Schurman,  president 

?     .3}^  4l*"*'°«'  ,f *  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  founded  of  the  university,  was  given   leave  of  absence 

in    1866.     The   enrollment    in    all    departments  in   1912,  on  his  appointment  as  United  States 

in  the  autumn  of  1913  was  4771,  divided  as  fol-  minister  to  Greece 

lows:      (>)llege    of   Arts   and    Sciences,    1120;       COBPORATIONS.     See   Trusts,   and   Tax- 

College  of  Agriculture,  1364;  College  of  Archi-  ation. 

tecture,  143;  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  469;       COBPOBATIONS,  Bureau  op.    See  Bureau 

College  of  Mechanical  Engineering,   874;    Col-  of  Corporations 

lege    of    Law,     267;     Coliesje    of    Veterinary      COBPORATION  TAX.     See  Taxation. 
Science,  122;  College  of  Medicine,  107.    In  ad-      COBBUPT  PBAGTIGES  ACT.     See  Elec- 

dition    there    were    enrolled,    in    the    summer  toral  Rer>rm. 

schools  of  1913,  1392,  and   in  the  winter  course       COSTA  BICA.     A  Central  American  repub- 
of  sgriculture,  697.    The  faculty  numbered  750.  lie  between  Nicaragua  and  Panama.    The  can- 
There  were  no  notable  changes  in  the  faculty  ital  is  San  Jos^. 
during   the   year.    Donations    received    during      Area,  Population,  in'C.  pm|gj^tii^aj^^j^l^ 
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18    48,410    square    kilometers     (18,601    square  Fjsasck.    The  standard  of  value  is  gold;  the 

miles).    The    estimated    population    Beoemher  monetary  unit  is  the  colon,  par  valoe,  46^35 

31,  1012,  was  390,424,  as  compared  with  388,266  cents.    Revenue    and    expenditure    in    oolonea. 

at  the  end  of  1011.    For  the  latter  date  the  have  been  as  follows: 

population  by  provinces  is  stated  as  follows:  _____________^____ 

San  Joe6,   121,162;   Alajuela,  01,707;   Cartago,  jj^j          ^^^^          ^^^^          ^^^ 

50,068;    Heredia,    42,650;    Guanacaste,    33^10;  Revenue.... 9.280, 584   11,471.9«7   9.707.269    9.950.672 

Puntarenas,     20,040;      Lim6n,      18,020;      total,    Bzpend 9.280.584      8.868.672    9.801.966    9.S19.71» 

388,266.    It    must    be    noted    that    the    1011  

enumeration  and  the  1012  estimate  are  inoom-  Qt  the  revenue  5,820,653  colones  were  derived 

plete,  as  several  districts  and  towns  were  omit-  from  customs  in   1011,  and  6,015,524  in  1012. 

ted.    The  population  of  the  city  of  San  Josd  The   budget   for    1014    placed   the    revenue    at 

in  1012  is  reported  at  32,440.    In  1010  immi-  9,200,000     colones     and    the     expenditures     at 

gration  and  emigration  were   11,233  and  7236  9,013,635.    Sources      of      estimated       revenue 

respectively;  births  and  deaths  in  1910,  16,847  (1914):      Customs,  5,500,000   colones;    liquors, 

and  0723,  and  in    1011,    16,830  and  0483.    In  2,200,000;    stamps,    160,000;    posts    and    tele- 

the  primary  and  secondary  schools,  with  over  graphs,     325,000;     Pacific     Railway,     650,000; 

1000   teachers,   there  are   about   32,000   pupils,  banana    export    duty,    225,000;    extraordinary 

Pboduction     and     Commebck.       Agriculture,  receipts,  140,000;  total,  0,200,000.    Avenues  of 

which  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people,  is  expenditure:        Legislative,      176,337      colones; 

carried   on    successfully.    The    principal    crops  government,  1,108,033;  justice,  362,636;  foreign 

are  bananas  and  coffee,  but  of  considerable  im-  affairs,    246,020;    public   instruction    and   wor- 

portance  also  are  com,  sugar,  beans,  rice,  and  ghip,     1,535,300;     war,     marine,     and     police, 

cacao.    There  is  some  mining  of  gold  and  silver.  1,303.030;     finance,    3,067,137;     public    works. 

Total  imports  and  exports  have  been  as  fol-  1,213,320;  total,  9,013,635.    Public  debt,  as  re- 
lows:     1010,  16,084,378  and   18,000,385  colones  ported     for     December     31,      1011:      Foreign, 
respectively;    1011,    10,070,017   and    10,101,808;  ii,617,200;  internal,  11,870,441  colones.    A  fur- 
1012,  21,675,028  and  21,427,066.    The  importe-  ther  foreign  loan  of  35,000,000  francs  was  is- 
tion  of  ffold  and  silver  coin    (included  above)  gu^d  about  the  end  of  1011  to  pay  off  the  bonds 
amounted  to  20,307  colones  in  1011  and  3,117,-  of  the  Pacific  Railway  and  the  internal  debt. 
307  in  1012.    The  leading  imports  of  merchan-  Money    in    circulation    at    the    end    of    1012 
disc  in   1011  and   1012  were:     Cotton  fabrics,  amounted   to   4,406,375   colones   in   paper   and 
2,630,653  and  1,072,182  colones;   flour,  840,560  3,659,938  in  coin. 

and  718,420;  structural  iron  and  steel,  540,737  Govbbnkent.    The  president  is  elected  indi- 

and   625,108;    steam  railway   material,  660,723  rectly  for  four  years  and  is  not  eligible  for  the 

and  583,373.    Other  important  articles  of  im-  immediately    succeeding    term.    The    Congress 

port    are    rice,    pharmaceutical   products,   coal,  consists  of  a  single  chamber  of  43  deputies,  also 

and  tobacco.    Bananas  and  coffee  make  up  the  elected  indirectly.    The  president  in   1913  was 

bulk  of  the  exports.    Their  values  have  been  as  Ricardo   Jimenez,    who    was    inaugurated    May 

follows:  In  1900,  bananas    0,365,600  and  coffee  g^  igio,  succeeding  Cleto  Gonzflles  Vfques. 

5,677,146     colones;     in     1010,     0,007,285     and  HiSTOBY.     In    his    message    to    Congress    on 

5,016,181;  in  1011,  0.300,586  and  6,100,542;  in  May  1,  President  Jimenez  devoted  considerable 

1012,   10,647,702  and  7,623,561.    Other  exports  attention  to  finances.    The  actual  revenues  for 

in   1011   and   1012:     Gold  and   silver  in  bars,  the  past  year  had  amounted,  according  to  his 

2,517,372  and  1,625,117  colones;  woods,  103,732  report,   to  0,050,671    colones.   giving  a   surplus 

and    265,483;     hides    and    skins,    188,542    and  ©f    630,052    colones    over    the    expenditures    of 

251,073;    rubber,    180,784    and   200,825;    cacao,  9.319,719   colones.     The   government  was  espe- 

185,806    and    182,088.    At    least   two-thirds    of  cially  solicitous  for  the  furtherance  of  educa- 

the  trade  passes  through  the  port  of  Lim6n.  tion;    1,291,832  colones  had  been  expended  for 

Imports  and  exports  by  countries,  in  thousands  schools  and  colleges  in  the  preceding  year,  and 

of  colones:  Congress  was  asked  to  increase  the  inheritance 

--...————......^.—^  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  School  of  Arts  and 

Imixorts               Exports  Crafts   and   the   hospital   fund.    The   president 

1911     1912          1911      1912  also  recommended  to  Congress  a  project  for  the 

United   States 8.886    12.480       10.682    10.639  construction   of  a  railway  in  the   province  of 

UniSy^KiiidomV.::  8,806     2;981         7.682     fcsll  Gnanacaste.     Among   the   measures   passed    by 

Central    America....     214        710             78        102  Congress  was  a  law  restricting  the  armed  force 

france    946        902           129        280  of  the  president  to  1000  in  time  of  peace  and 

It^y    ^\'^'^'.'^y^'^     tl*        SSo        V,\y.     W/.',  ^^^  >"  case  of  insurrection.    Presidential  elec- 

Other  *!!!!!!!!!.*!!!.'  1,211        SSO        *  'iii     '  iii  tions  were  held  on  December  10.    The  candidates 

rn  *  ,                       ^o/.»A  TTTTT      TTTZZ  '     .^^  were  Rafael   Iglesias,   Maximo   Fernandez,   and 

^^^    •: ^^'^^»    ^^'^^^       '^'^^0    ^'*^«  Carlos   Dursn,*the   latter   being   supported   by 

*"  President  Jimenez.    Early  returns  indicated  an 

In    1012   the   reported    entrances    at   Limdn  indecisive  vote,  it  will  therefore  be  incumbent 

were  638  vessels,  of   1,120,606  tons;   at  Punt-  upon  Congress  to  elect  one  of  the  two  hif^hest 

arenas,  87,  of  178,004  tens.  candidates,  Carlos  Duran  or  Maximo   Feman- 

CoinnmiCATiONS.    The  length  of  railway  in   dez.  

operation    is    stated    at    694    kilometers    (431  COST  OF  LIVING.     See  Food  akd  Nxnm- 

miles).    The  Atlantic  port  Lim6n  is  connected  tion.  Parcel  Post,  and  Prices. 

by  rail  with   the   Pacific  port  Punterenas,  by  COTTON.      The    International    Institute    of 

way  of  San  Jostf.    In  1012  there  were  134  tele-  Agriculture  at  Rome  on  December  20,  1013,  esti- 

graph  offices,  with  2447  kilometers  of  wire.    A  mated    the   ootten   crop   of   the  United   Stetes^ 

wireless  stetion  is  in  operation  at  Lim6n.    Post  India,  Eflrypt*  and  Japan  at  18,502,000  bales  of 

offices  in  1012,  204.  500  pounds  each.  DiJ[|lfi^d¥f ited  Stetes  Depart- 
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Estimated 

Reported 
fftiined 

crop.  191S 
600-lb.  bales 

Run.  bales 

18.677.000 

12.923.606 

1.610.000 

1.444.608 

900.000 

884.702 

68.000 

63.082 

2,275.000 

2,218.426 

400.000 

891.266 

1,196.000 

1.084.684 

766.000 

706.262 

820,000 

791.628 

1.830.000 

^•a?:SI 

876.000 

8.980.000 

8.627.410 

109.000 

99,760 

ment  of  Agriculture  on  December  12,  1013, 
estimated  the  cotton  crop  of  this  country  at 
13,677,000  bales  of  600  pounds  each,  a  somewhat 
smaller  crop  than  that  of  1912,  but  more  than 
a  million  bales  greater  than  the  average  of  the 
past  five  years.  The  monev  value  of  the  crop 
at  that  date  was  estimated  at  $797,841,000,  a 
decided  increase  over  that  of  1912,  owing  to  a 
higher  market  price.  On  December  13,  1913, 
there  had  been  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census  as  already  ginned  12,023,606  running 
bales.  On  the  same  date  in  1912,  92.6  per  cent, 
of  the  crop  had  been  sinned.  In  the  ginning 
report  there  are  included  91,683  round  bales, 
each  counted  as  half  a  bale,  and  60,312  bales 
of  Sea  Island  cotton.  The  Sea  Island  cotton 
was  produced  as  follows:  Florida,  24,126; 
Georgia,  38,806;  and  South  Carolina,  6380 
bales. 

The  crop  for  1012,  estimated  crop  for  1913, 
and  amount  ginned  on  December  13,  1013,  ex- 
elusive  of  linters,  by  States  were  as  follows: 


States         Crop  of  1912 

600-Tb.  bales 

United  States..  18.708,421 

Alabama    1.842.275 

Arkansas    792.048 

Florida    62.760 

Georgia    1.776.646 

Louisian    876.096 

Mississippi    ....  1.046.418 
North    Carolina     866.668 

Oklahoma    1.121.260 

South    Carolina  1.182.128 

Tennessee   276.646 

Texas     4,880.210 

All  other  States.       91,491 


Of  the  crop  of  1012  among  the  States  listed 
as  "all  others,"  Missouri  produced  55,601,  and 
Virginia  24,308  bales.  In  1013  Missouri  is 
estimated  to  have  grown  66,000,  Virginia  25,- 
000,  and  California  18,000  bales.  O>tton,  in 
commercial  amounts,  was  also  produced  in  Ari- 
xona.  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  and  Kentucky.  The 
estimated  crops  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  for  1013 
were  about  1,200,000  bales  less  than  in  1012, 
due  to  the  excessive  drought,  but  in  nearly  every 
other  State  an  increased  production  was  shown. 

In  addition  to  the  cotton  crop  of  1012  there 
were  produced  602,324  bales  df  linters  and 
6,104,000  tons  of  seed,  of  which  4,570,508  tons 
were  crushed  for  oil.  The  estimated  value  of 
the  cotton  seed  products  was  $132,230,000.  The 
cultivation  of  Sea  Island  cotton  in  the  United 
States  does  not  seem  to  be  increasing,  and  the 
crop  of  1012,  which  was  73,777  bales,  was  the 
smallest,  with  one  exception,  since  1800,  and 
it  was  probable  the  crop  of  1013  would  not  be 
much  greater  than  that  of  1012.  In  1012  the 
British  West  Indies  exported  7621  bales,  most 
of  which  was  Sea  Island  cotton  produced  in 
Barbados  and  St.  Vincent.  The  growing  of 
Egyptian  cotton  in  Arizona  and  California  was 
being  extended  and  preparations  were  being 
made  to  plant  6000  acres  in  1014.  This  amount 
was  thought  to  be  greater  than  could  be  har- 
vested owing  to  a  lack  of  experienced  pickers.  In 
California,  especially  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  the 
growing  of  a  long  staple  upland  cotton  had 
proved  very  successful.  The  development  of  the 
cotton  industry  in  Hawaii  had  been  greatly 
impeded  by  the  pink  bollworm,  a  pest  that  was 
also  becoming  quite  serious  in  E^pt 

The  world's  production  of  cotton  for  mill  con- 


sumption was  somewhat  less  in  I9I2  fhsn  fn 
the  previous  year,  a  loss  of  about  300,000  balea 
being  reported.  The  contributions  of  the  lead- 
ing countries  to  the  mill  suply  of  1011  and  1012, 
according  to  the  United  States  Census^  were  aa 
follows: 


1912 
Country  500- pound 

_  bales 

Total    n.817,000 

United   SUtes 18.696.000 

India  S,518,000 

Esypt   1,628,000 

China    1,074,000 

Russia    960,000 

Braall    820.000 

Mexico    140.000 

Peru    128,000 

Persia    118,000 

Turkey    115.000 

All  other  countries 286,000 


1911 
600-pound 

bales 

22.161.000 

15.646.000 

2,680.000 

1,468,000 

625.000 

925.000 

820,000 

100.000 

128.000 

80,00a 

124.000 

210,000 


The  world's  consumption  of  cotton  for  the 
year  ending  Aufl;ust  31,  1013,  was  20,277,836 
running  bales,  of  which  the  United  States  sup- 
plied 13,760,261,  or  about  67  per  cent.  On  the 
same  date  there  were  3,540,771  bales  in  ware- 
houses, mills,  or  in  transit,  1,622,366  bales  of 
which  were  American.  Of  the  143,453,650  spin- 
dles reported  in  the  world  it  was  estimated  that 
120,805,651  were  at  work  during  the  year.  The 
number  of  active  spindles  in  the  United  Statea 
on  August  31,  1013,  was  30,500,553,  of  which 
11,071,002  were  in  the  cotton  States  and  18,- 
610,461  in  all  other  States.  The  exports  of 
cotton  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  end- 
ing August  31,  1013,  were  8,770,338  bales  and 
the  imports  were  227,616  bales,  about  three- 
fourths  of  which  came  ifrom  Egypt. 

Data  regarding  the  cotton  crop  for  1013  were 
rather  meagre  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
crop  in  India  was  believed  to  be  somewhat 
greater  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  in  Egypt 
the  government  estimate  of  1,615,000  bales  would 
indicate  about  the  same  outturn  as  that  of 
1012.  In  India  the  acre  yield  continued  very 
low,  but  experiments  were  in  progress  in  breed- 
ing new  varieties  adapted  to  the  country  but 
of  higher  yielding  quality.  Cambodiana  cotton, 
a  variety  resembling  the  American  upland  cot-^ 
ton,  was  proving  well  adapted  to  growing  under 
irrigation  in  the  south  of  India.  In  Egypt  the 
pink  bollworm  continued  to  be  considered  a 
serious  menace  to  the  crop.  English,  German,, 
and  French  organisations  continued  their  activ- 
ities toward  extending  the  colonial  production 
of  cotton.  The  British  Cotton  Growing  Asso- 
ciation was  the  most  active  of  these  acencies. 
It  reported  favorably  on  the  crop  of  Uganda,, 
estimating  it  at  double  that  of  1012.  In  Nyas- 
saland  there  was  a  decided  fall  ins  off  in  cotton 
production  except  in  the  lowlands,  where  the 
cultivation  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  na- 
tives. The  crop  of  1012  was  3474  bales,  valued 
at  $287,207.  In  Lagos  there  were  produced  in 
1012  for  export  0146  bales,  and  in  northern 
Nigeria,  2627  bales.  The  total  amount  of  cotton 
shipped  to  England  from  her  colonies,  India  ex- 
cepted, in  1012,  was  55,662  bales,  as  follows: 
West  Africa,  10,706;  East  Africa,  36,667;  West 
Indies,  7337;  and  miscellaneous,  862.  The  Brit- 
ish (jotton  Growing  Association  began  an 
active  campaign  in  Australia  by  contributing  ta 
experimental  investigations  and  offering  a  guar- 
anty of  13  cents  a  pound  for  cotton  produced 


in  1014. 
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A  British  syndicate  of  cotton  spinners  was  ico,  seemed  better  adapted  to  irrigation  fanning 
reported  to  have  purchased  a  tract  of  25,000  in  the  Southwest  than  any  other  long  staple 
acres  in  the  Yazoo  Delta  region  of  Mississippi  cotton  tested.  It  was  extensively  planted 
on  which  to  grow  long  staple  upland  cotton,  in  the  Imperial  Valley  in  California,  about  5500 
A  large  British  loan  was  reported  for  railroad  acres  being  planted  to  this  variety  in  1913,  the 
and  irrigation  development  with  a  view  to  in-  acreage  being  limited  only  by  the  seed  supply, 
creasing  the  production  of  cotton  in  the  Sudan.  In  the  Salt  River  Valley,  Arizona,  about  4000 
The  Qerman  colonial  committee  continued  acres  were  planted  to  Egyptian  cotton  in  1913, 
its  efforts  to  develop  cotton  growing  in  German  following  a  very  successful  demonstration  in 
East  Africa,  more  than  560,000  pounds  of  seed  1912,  when  an  average  of  a  bale  to  the  acre 
having  been  distributed  gratuitously  during  was  obtained.  The  work  in  farm  demonstration, 
1912.  Egyptian  cotton  failed  except  in  begun  after  the  advent  of  the  boll  weevil  in 
a  few  localities,  but  certain  types  of  upland  the  South,  was  actively  continued,  and  in  1912 
cotton  gave  better  results.  In  Togoland  ex-  the  average  yield  of  seed  cotton  on  the  demon- 
periments  with  Sea  Island  cotton  gave  satis-  stration  farms  was  said  to  have  been  1054.8 
factory  results,  and  the  area  planted  to  pounds  per  acre,  as  compared  with  State  av- 
this  crop  was  to  be  extended.     The  1912  pro-   erages  of  579.6  pounds. 

duction  of  cotton  ^own  under  the  auspices  of  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  reported  upon  th« 
the  French  Colonial  Cotton  Association  was  advance  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil  during  1913. 
2772  bales.  A  recent  writer  called  attention  The  advance  was  about  50  miles  in  its  northern 
to  the  great  loss  due  to  insects  following  the  and  eastern  distribution.  This  pest  had  nearly 
introduction  of  American  cotton  into  various  reached  Tennessee  on  the  north,  and  the  extreme 
parts  of  Africa.  In  the  Sudan  the  borer,  southwest  of  Georgia  on  the  east.  About  one- 
Sphenopiera  goaaaypU,  caused  great  injuri^,  half  of  Alabama  was  covered  by  it  in  1913,  and 
other  insects  destroyed  the  Egyptian  cotton  in  it  was  found  in  ten  counties  of  Florida.  In 
German  East  Africa,  and  the  boll  worm  in  Da-  Arizona  a  boll  weevil  so  greatly  resembling  the 
homey.  In  most  instances  the  less  valuable  Mexican  species  as  to  be  called  a  variety  was 
native  varieties  suffered  but  little  loss.  The  found  feeding  upon  the  so-called  wild  cotton, 
Argentine  government  sought  to  encourage  Thurheria  theapeaioidea.  From  the  feeding  habit 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  by  distributing  seed,  of  the  new  variety  it  was  quite  probable  that 
building  roads,  and  providing  purchasing  facili-  it  would  readily  transfer  its  activities  to  cotton 
ties.  The  crop  in  Turkestan  and  Transcaucasia  if  that  plant  should  be  present.  The  Federal 
for  1913  was  the  most  satisfactory  ever  pro-  horticultural  board  recommended  a  quarantine 
duced.  Most  of  it  was  grown  from  American  against  seed  from  Mexico  and  Hawaii  on  account 
seed.  Cotton  cultivation  in  Siam  was  increas-  of  the  reported  presence  of  the  pink  bollworm, 
ing,  most  of  it  being  ginned  and  marketed  and  it  became  effective  on  July  1,  1913. 
through  Bangkok.  Algeria  established  a  COTTON  TABIFF.  See  Tariff. 
rigid  quarantine  on  the  importation  of  cotton  COUNTBY  LIFE  MOVEMENT.  See  Ao- 
seed,  and  all  that  came  into  the  country  had  to   bxcultube. 

be   fumigated  with   hydrocyanic   acid   gas   and      GO'DHT  HOUSE,    New    Tobk    Citt.      Set 
treated  with  a  corrosive  sublimate  solution  to  Abchitectube. 
destroy  all  insect  and  fungus  pests.  COXJBT  TENNIS.     See  Tennis. 

Work  of  the  U.  S.  Depabthent  of  AGBicm.-      COWDBAY,  Loud.     See  Mexico,  Hiatory. 
tube.      The    preparation    and    distribution    of      COWS.      See  Daibtino,  Stock-Raisino,  and 
standard  cotton  grades  continued,  and  they  were  Meat  Pboduction. 

distributed  in  40  States  and  10  foreign  coun-  GBAIQIE,  David  Johnston.  An  American 
tries.  These  standards  were  adopted  by  the  soldier,  died  December  16,  1013.  He  was  bom 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  in  December,  1913,  in  Broomieside,  Scotland,  in  1840,  moving  with 
having  been  previously  adopted  by  a  number  of  his  parents  to  the  United  States  when  a  child, 
the  other  important  exchanges  and  cotton  asso-  In  1861  he  enlisted  as  first  lieutenant  in  the 
ciations  in  this  country.  The  third  annual  open-  Eighth  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry,  served  through- 
ing  of  a  set  of  cotton  samples  stored  in  vacuum  out  the  Missouri  campaign  and  in  the  battles 
tubes  showed  no  deterioration  in  the  samples,  in  which  General  Grant  started  the  Mississippi 
indicating  the  permanency  of  the  official  stand-  campaign,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War 
ards.  An  investigation  showed  errors  in  ex-  enlisted  in  the  regular  army.  At  the  outbreak 
pert  grading  of  cotton  of  from  one  to  three-six-  of  the  Spanish-American  War  he  was  captain 
teenths  of  an  inch  in  length  of  fibre,  indicating  in  the  Twelfth  Infantry;  was  promoted  to  be 
the  necessity  of  standards  for  length.  Experi-  major  in  1898;  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  1901. 
ments  conducted  by  the  department  showed  that  He  served  with  the  army  in  the  Philippines, 
the  quality  of  fibre  was  markedly  improved  by  and  in  1903  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general 
storing  cotton  for  some  time  before  ginning.  A  and  placed  on  the  retired  list  at  his  own  re- 
study  was  begun  on  cooperative  cotton  handling  quest. 

and  marketing,  and  the  investigation  ^  showed  CBAMP,  Chables  Henbt.  An  American 
that  much  cotton  was  undergraded  in  buy-  shipbuilder,  died  June  6,  1913.  He  was  born  in 
ing,  owing  to  a  lack  of  fixed  standards.  The  Philadelphia  in  1828,  the  son  of  William  Cramp, 
effect  of  heating  cotton  seed  in  storage  was  also  a  shipbuilder.  After  having  served  an  ap- 
investigated,  and  it  was  found  that  when  the  prenticeship  in  shipbuilding,  he  began  work  in 
temperature  rose  to  110**  F.  only  5  to  13  per  the  yards  of  his  father.  At  the  death  of  the 
cent,  germinated,  and  if  the  temperature  went  latter,  he  became  the  head  of  the  company, 
to  127**  none  sprouted  when  tested.  The  work  which  at  that  time  was  small.  In  1878  he  built 
of  the  department  in  introducing  and  establish-  his  first  warship,  the  Zamhica^  for  the  Russian 
ing  new  varieties  of  cotton  adapted  to  certain  government.  Following  this  he  designed  bun- 
conditions  was  actively  continued.  The  dreds  of  ships  and  marine  engines,  and  his 
Duxango  cotton,  recently  acclimated  from  Mex-   technical    knowledge    and    practical    experience 
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were  often  used  to  advantage  by  the  United 
States  government.  In  1903  the  Cramp's  In- 
dustry was  incorporated,  and  Mr.  Cramp,  on 
account  of  his  advanced  age,  retired  from  the 
presidency.  This  company  came  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  shipbuilding  establishments  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Cramp  took  an  active  iterest  in 
civic  and  municipal  affairs,  and  in  1889  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  William  Pepper  as  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Philadelphia  museums. 

CBAWFOBD,  James  Ludovig  Linbat,  26th 
Earl  of.  A  Scotch  nobleman  and  astronomer, 
died  January  31,  1913.  He  was  born  at  St. 
Germaine-en-Laye,  France,  in  1847,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  succeeded  his  father  aa  Earl  of 
Crawford  in  1880.  From  1874  to  1880  he  was 
member  of  Parliament  from  Wigan.  He  was  a 
student  of  astronomy,  and  was  former  president 
of  the  astronomical  society.  He  was  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museiun. 

CBAWFOBD,  Samuix  Johnson.  An 
Am«rican  soldier  and  public  official,  died  Octo- 
ber 21,  1913.  He  was  born  in  Lawrence  County, 
Ind.,  in  1835,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools.  After  studying  law,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1856.  Two  years  later  he  removed 
to  Garnett,  Kan.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Second 
Kansas  Cavalrv.  He  served  until  1865,  rising 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers. 
From  1865  to  1869  he  was  governor  of  Kansas. 
He  was  the  author  of  Kansiis  in  the  Sixties. 

CBEDIT  BANKS.  See  Agbicultubal 
Cbedit. 

CBETE  (or  Candia).  A  Mediterranean 
island,  formerly  under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey 
and  administered  under  the  supervision  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Russia.  The 
king  of  Greece  was  invested  in  August,  1906, 
with  the  right  of  nomination  of  a  high-commis- 
sioner. On  the  eve  of  the  Balkan  War,  the 
Greek  premier,  Venezelos,  formally  declared 
(October  14,  1912)  the  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Cretan  legislative  bodies,  and  named  St. 
Dragoumis  governor-general  of  Crete  for  the 
king  of  Greece.  In  virtue  of  article  4  of  the 
treaty  of  London  (May  31,  1913),  Turkey 
ceded  Crete  to  the  allied  Balkan  states.  The 
powers  had  not,  up  to  the  end  of  1013,  formally 
recognized  its  union  with  Greece.  The  governor- 
general  (1913)  was  L.  Roufos  Kanakaris. 

The  island  has  an  area  of  3327  square  miles, 
and  a  population  (1911)  of  344,001  (307,812 
Christians,  27,852  Mohammedans,  487  Jews, 
etc.).  There  is  a 'fine  anchorage  at  Suda  Bay. 
The  leading  products  are  wheat,  fruit,  wool, 
soap,  olive  oil,  carobs,  vallonea,  and  cheese. 
The  1910  imports  amounted  to  19,650,000 
drachmas,  and  the  exports  to  17,477,000.  Ton- 
nage entered,  1,811,865.  The  revenue  for  1909- 
10  was  6,024,729  drachmas,  the  expenditure 
8,567,251;  the  debt  stood  at  5,317,226  drachmas. 
Canea,  the  capital,  has  24,399  inhabitants;  Can- 
dia,  25,185;  Rethymo,  9086. 

HiSTOBT.  The  ardent  ambition  of  the  Cretans 
to  free  their  island  from  the  sovereignty  of 
Turkey  and  from  the  tutelage  of  the  four  pro- 
tecting powers — Great  Britain,  France,  Russia, 
and  Italy — ^and  to  annex  it  to  the  Greek  king- 
dom, so  long  thwarted,  was  at  last  realized  as 
a  result  of  the  Balkan  War  of  1912-13  (see 
TuKKET  AND  THE  BALKAN  Pboples).  In  fact,  the 
reception  of  Cretar  deputies  in  the  Greek  As- 
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sembly  in  October,  1912,  had  been  one  of  the 
excuses  for  the  outbreak  of  that  war.  A  few 
days  after  the  declaration  of  hostilities  the 
powers,  who  had  already  in  July,  1909,  with- 
drawn their  troops,  caused  the  Turkish  flag  to 
be  lowered  at  Canea.  The  last  vestiges  of  Otto- 
man suzerainty  at  once  disappeared,  and  during 
the  next  few  months  the  islanders  fought  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  their  fellow-Greeks  of  the 
Greek  kingdom.  Greece  gradually  took  over  the 
entire  government  of  the  island,  and,  in  May, 
M.  Dragoumis  was  appointed  governor-general. 
By  the  Treaty  of  London  (May  30),  Turkey  re- 
nounced all  sovereignty  over  Crete.  The  union 
of  the  island  with  Greece  was  formally  recog- 
nized by  the  other  Balkan  states  by  the  Treaty 
of  Bucharest  (August  10),  and  by  the  great 
powers  subsequently.  The  capitulations  and  all 
other  privileges  enjoyed  by  foreigners  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  were  speedily  abolished  bv  the 
Greek  government  in  so  far  as  they  affected 
Crete.  In  December  Kin?  Constantine,  accom- 
panied by  M.  Venezelos,  the  Greek  premier  and 
a  Cretan  by  birth,  made  a  state  trip  to  Crete  to 
take  possession  of  the  island,  and  on  the  four- 
teenth hoisted  the  national  flag  iipon  the  for- 
tress of  Canea.    See  also  Gbeege,  Miatory, 

The  annexation  of  Crete  brings  to  Greece  an 
accession  of  a  population  intelligent  and  full 
of  vigor,  who  will  be  an  important  factor  not 
only  in  her  army  but  also  in  the  civil  activities 
of  the  country.  The  Cretan  gendarmerie,,  better 
trained  and  disciplined  than  the  Greek  police 
ever  was,  had  already,  during  the  war,  ren- 
dered splendid  service  to  public  security,  espe- 
cially in  Salonika. 

CBICKET.  The  visit  of  the  Australian  play- 
ers to  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Bermuda 
aroused  considerable  interest  in  cricket  circles 
in  1913.  The  Australians  played  52  matches 
in  all,  winning  48,  drawing  3,  and  losing  1. 
C.  G.  Macartney,  a  member  of  the  traveling 
team,  scored  2379  runs  in  one  of  these  con- 
tests. A  new  record  was  made  in  the  interna- 
tional matches  by  W.  F.  O'Neill  of  the  German- 
town  Club,  who  caught  out  10  Australians. 
The  Montreal  A.  A.  sent  a  team  to  the  United 
States  in  July.  The  visitors  won  against  the 
Merion  Club,  drew  with  Germantown  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  lost  to  the  New  York  Veterans  and 
Staten  Island.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
winner  of  the  intercollegiate  championships,  in 
a  trip  to  Bermuda,  won  matches  against  Gar- 
rison and  Hamilton,  and  lost  one  match  to 
Hamilton.  The  annual  international  match  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  was  post- 
poned. The  New  York  Veterans  won  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Cricket  Association.  In  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict Cricket  League,  the  Brooklyn  Club  won 
both  the  class  A  and  class  B  championships. 
Cambridge  defeated  Oxford  in  their  annual  con- 
test at  Lords,  London,  by  four  wickets. 

CHILE  Oiar  SHOCK.    See  ANiESTHESiA. 

CBIME.     See  Penoloot. 

GBIMINOLOOY.     See  Pettolooy. 

GBITICISM.  See  French  Literature; 
German  Literature;  and  Literature,  English 
and  American. 

CBOATIA.    See  Austria-Hungary. 

CBOCXEB  LAKB  EXPEDITION.  See 
Polar  Exploration,  Arctic. 

CBOP  PBODTTCTION.    See  Agriculture. 

CBOSS,  Joseph.     An  Argerjcag  ^^i^^^iyglg 
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October  20,  }913.  He  was  born  at  Morristown,  won  by  A.  Ahigen  of  Sweden  in  2h.  36m.  6%b. 
N.  J.,  in  1843,  and  graduated  from  Princeton  In  professional  racing,  William  Kolehmainen 
University  in  1865.  Ha  itook  post-graduate  made  the  best  showing  of  the  year.  He  defeated 
studies  at  that  university,  receiving  the  degree  William  Queal  in  a  15-mile  indoor  race  at 
of  A.M  in  1868.  After  studying  law  at  the  Boston — Ih.  19m.  17s.,  and  Alfred  Raines  and 
Columbia  Law  School  he  was  admitted  to  the  George  Hooley  in  a  12-mile  race  at  Brooklyn — 
bar  in  the  latter  year.  He  practiced  until  1905,  55m.  25s.;  and  won  the  10-mile  Derby  at 
when  he  was  appointed  United  States  district  Toronto — 52m.  57 %s.  Hans  Holmer  won  the 
judge  in  New  Jersey.  In  1894  he  was  a  mem-  British  professionaj  1-mile  championship,  in 
her  of  the  New  Jersey  legislature,  and  its  4m.  25 %s.,  and  defeated  George  Dunning  in  a 
speaker;  and  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  10-mile  race  at  Carlisle,  England,  in  62m.  58%s., 
from  1899-1905.  and  F.  Vermeulin  in  a   10-mile  race  at  Man- 

GBOSS-GOTTNTBY    BUNNING    AND  Chester,  England,  in  54m.  11%8- 
HABAXHONS.  The  senior  metropolitan  cross-      CBUISBBS.    See  Battleships. 
country  championship  run  was  won  by  Hannes      CBTTSTACEA.     See  Z65logt. 
Kolehmainen  of  the  Irish-American  A.  C,  his      CX7BBENGY   BBFOBK.     See   Baitks   Aia> 
time   being   33   minutes   30%    seconds.     S.   Lu  Banking. 
Leslie  of  the  Long  Island  A.  C,  finished  second,      CBYSTALS.    See  Physics. 
and  R.  S.  Springsteen  of  the  Yonkers  Y.  M.  C.      CUBA.    A  republic  of  the  West  Indies.    The 
A.,  third.    The  team  scores  were:    Irish- Ameri-  capital  is  Havana. 

can  A.  C,  19;  New  York  A.  C,  45;  Long  Island  Abea,  Popuuition,  etc.  Cuba  is  the  largest 
A.  C,  70;  Bronx  Church  House,  110;  Koleh-  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  Its  area,  with 
mainen  also  won  the  National  A«  A«  U.  ten-  adjacent  islands,  is  44,164  scpare  miles,  or 
mile  run,  breaking  all  records  from  3^  miles  nearly  the  area  of  Pennsylvania.  The  census 
to  the  finish.  His  time  was  51  minutes  3%  of  1907  returned  2,048,980  inhabitants.  In  1910 
seconds.  the  population  was  placed  at  2,220,278,  and  in 

The  English  cross-country  championships,  1912  at  2,473,600.  In  1907,  69.75  per  cent  of 
held  at  Wolverhampton,  England,  were  cap-  the  people  were  white,  16.40  mulatto,  13.28 
tured  by  E.  Glover  of  the  Hallamshire  Harriers,  blaek,  and  0.57  yeUow^  Population  of  the 
in  51  minutes  1%  seconds.  G.  C.  L.  Wallach  larger  cities  (1907):  Havana,  297,159;  San- 
won  the  Scottish  10-mile  championship  at  Glas-  tiago  de  Cuba,  45,470;  Matanzas,  36,009;  Cien- 
gow,  his  time  being  53  minutes  1  second.  Eng-  fuegos,  30,100;  Camagttey,  26,616;  CArdenas, 
lish  runners  were  the  victors  in  an  international  24,280.  In  1911,  marriages  12,864,  births  74,286, 
cross-country  race  at  Paris,  with  a  score  of  38  deaths  33,194,  immigrants  38,053;  of  the  immi- 
points.  France  was  second  with  61  points,  grants,  32,104  were  Spaniards,  1369  North  Amer- 
Scotland  third  with  96  points,  and  Wales  fourth  icans,  932  British,  and  128  Germans.  The  re- 
with  150  points.  The  individual  winner  was  J.  public  is  divided  into  six  provinces:  Habana 
Bouin  of  France.  E.  Glover,  the  English  cross-  (Havana),  Pinar  del  Rfo,  Matanzas,  Santa 
country  champion,  finished  second.  Clara,  CamagUey,  and  Oriente. 

In  the  American  intercollegiate  cross-country  Under  American  rule  the  primary  and  sec- 
run,  held  in  New  Yor  City,  Cornell  wrested  the  ondary  school  systems  were  reorganized  and 
championship  from  Harvard.  R.  St.  Boyd  of  educational  opportunities  extended,  but  illiter- 
Harvard  was  the  individual  winner  in  34  min-  acy  is  still  common.  As  reported  for  February 
utes  37  seconds.  J.  S.  Hoffman  of  Cornell  fin-  3,  1911,  there  were  3774  public  primary  schools, 
ished  second  in  34  minutes  55  seconds,  and  with  3856  teachers,  an  enrollment  of  152,658 
W.  B.  McCurdy  of  Pennsylvania,  third,  in  35  pupils,  and  an  average  attendance  of  105,774; 
minutes  1  second.  The  scores  and  order,  at  pupils  in  private  schools,  24,434.  There  are 
the  finish,  of  the  various  colleges  entered  were:  several  institutes  and  colleges,  and  at  Havana  a 
Cornell,  68;  Harvard,  92;  Massachusetts  Insti-  university  with  about  600  students, 
tute  of  Technology,  103;  Pennsylvania,  107;  Pboduction  and  C!omherce.  Chiba  and  Brit- 
Princeton,  114;  Dartmouth,  125;  Brown,  143;  ish  India  are  the  greatest  producers  of  cane 
Yale,  146;  Syracuse,  224;  Pennsylvania  State,  sugar  in  the  world;  and  in  recent  years  the 
236;  Columbia,  333;  Michigan,  335.  In  dual  Cuban  crops  have  increased  notably.  The  eco- 
college  cross-country  runs.  Harvard  defeated  nomic  prosperity  of  the  republic  is  now  dependent 
Cornell;  Princeton  defeated  Yale;  Yale  defeated  on  sugar.  Next  to  sugar  in  commercial  im- 
Harvard;  Pennsylvania  defeated  Cornell,  Colum-  portance  is  the  tobacco  crop,  which  is  cultivated 
bia,  and  Carlisle;  Lafayette  defeated  Rutgers  especially  in  Pinar  del  Rfo,  and  makes  possible 
and  Lehigh;  Wisconsin  defeated  Minnesota,  a  large  and  valuable  manufacture  of  cigars  and 
The  Western  Conference  cross-country  race,  cigarettes.  Besides  sugar  and  tobacco  valuable 
held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  won  by  Wisconsin,  crops  are  fruits  (especially  pineapples,  cocoa- 
Illinois  was  second  and  Ohio  State  third.  nuts,   and   bananas),   potatoes   and    other    veg- 

The  results  of  the  principal  amateur  Mara-  etables,  cereals,  coffee,  and  cacao.  Cattle-rais- 
thons  in  1913  were:  Boston  A.  A.,  25  miles,  ing  is  carried  on  extensively  in  some  parts  of 
won  by  Fritz  Carlson  of  Cookes  Gynasium,  Min-  the  country,  especially  in  Camagtiey.  Tive- 
neapolis,  in  2  hours  25  minutes  14%  seconds;  stock  on  farms  at  the  end  of  1911  and  1912  re- 
Missouri  A.  C,  26  miles,  won  by  W.  J.  Ken-  spectively:  Horses,  457,279  and  660,580;  mules, 
nedy  of  the  Illinois  A.  C,  of  Chicago,  in  3h.  30,799  and  41,192;  asses,  1886  and  2298;  cattle, 
2m.  lis.;  modified  Marathon,  New  York,  12%  2,329,423  and  2,829,553.  There  are  large  min- 
miles,  won  by  Hannes  Kolehmainen  of  the  Irish-  eral  resources,  especially  in  Oriente,  including 
American  A.  C,  in  Ih.  6m.  15%8.;  Yonkers  iron,  copper,  manganese,  lead,  zinc,  gold,  and 
Marathon,  26   miles,  won  by  James   Duffy   of  salt- 

the  Eaton  A.  C.  of  Toronto;  international  Mar-  In  the  calendar  year  1912,  imports  and  ex- 
athon  race  at  Berlin,  won  by  C.  Ludette  in  2h.  ports  were  valued  at  $125,902,241  and  $172,978,- 
34m.    12s.;    Polytechnic   Marathon   at   London,  328,  respectively,  as  compared  ^[Pi  ill^^^^^** 
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997  and  $123,136,370  in  1911.  For  fiscal  yean 
ended  June  30,  imports  and  exports  have  been 
as  follows: 

1909  1910  1911  1912 

Imp.|91,447.581  |10S.675.681  |108,097J82  |120.229.817 
Kzp.l24,711.0e9    150.909.080    129,178,866    146.787.295 

Leading  imports  in  1911  and  1912,  respective* 
ly,  in  thousands  of  dollars:  Breadstuffs,  12,989 
and  13,904;  cotton  and  manufactures,  9278  and 
11,686;  meats,  10,631  and  11,242;  machinery, 
9137  and  9653;  iron  and  steel  and  manufac- 
tures, 6613  and  7226;  vegetables,  4492  and 
4905;  manufactures  of  leather,  etc.,  4756  and 
4593;  chemical  products,  3063  and  3999;  bev- 
erages and  oils,  3224  and  3552. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1912  the  export  of  raw 
sugar  was  3,546,603,503  lbs.,  worth  $101,542,- 
170,  of  which  3,285,417,936  lbs.,  worth  $93,772,- 
941  went  to  the  United  States;  refined  sugar, 
20,574,573  Ibs^  $481,346,  practically  all  to  the 
United  States.  In  the  same  year  the  export 
of  leaf  tobacco  amounted  to  23,684,944  lbs., 
worth  $13,819,823,  of  which  16,769,318,  worth 
$11,613,718,  to  the  United  States;  stems,  5,385,- 
144  lbs.,  worth  $3^5,702,  of  which  $3,340,591 
to  the  United  States.  The  export  of  molasses 
and  sugar  syrup  in  1912  was  valued  at  $1,390,- 
275;  the  molasses  amounted  to  42,812,173  gal- 
lons, valued  at  $1,387,893.  Other  exports  in 
1912:  Coconuts,  4,741,000;  oranges,  8,003,748 
lbs.;  pineapples,  30,381  tons  (worth  $1,117,- 
709);  bananas,  36,317  tons  ($873,092);  iron 
ore,  1,250,642  tons  ($3,174,618) ;  copper  ore, 
71,801  ($576,870);  cedar,  $914,420;  mahogany, 
$802,473.  The  values  in  thousands  of  dollars 
of  leading  exports  have  been  as  follows,  in 
fiscal  years: 


1909 

Suaar    79,180 

Tobacco,    unmf  d . .  19,086 
mfd....  12.900 
Iron,  sold,  and  cop- 
per   ores 8,862 

Fruits     2,859 

Wood    1,516 

Hides  and  skins..  1.482 
Molasses   &   syrup  1.557 

Bee    products 986 

Distilled    products.     860 
Sponsres    272 


Imports  and  exports  by  countries,  for  fiscal 
years,  in  thousands  of  dollars: 


1910 

1911 

1912 

108.768 
15,451 

85.169 

102.084 

16.889 

17,399 

12.428 

18.099 

18.057 

4,860 

8.874 

8.910 

2,098 

1.886 

2.264 

1,668 

2.110 

1,810 

1.895 

1.707 

1,667 

1,478 

1,197 

1.890 

704 

748 

821 

866 

482 

680 

855 

299 

800 

1911 

United  States...  67.128 
United   Kingdom  12.759 

Spain     8,528 

Germany    7,209 

France    6,689 

Other  American  8.411 
Other  European  6,083 
All  other  2,492 

Total    .108,098 


Imports 


1912 

62.826 

14.884 
9.982 
7.684 
6.900 

10,187 
5,369 
2,598 


Exports 
1911        1912 
118.461    122.969 
5.087      11.067 


745 

8.692 

1.406 

8.826 

828 

650 


480 

8,690 

2.509 

4.372 

916 

785 


120.229        129.179     146.787 


Entered  at  the  ports  in  the  foreign  trade, 
1911:  1573  vessels,  of  which  1448  steam;  coast- 
wise, 1623  vessels,  1448  steam. 

ComffimiOATioNS.  At  the  beginning  of  1911, 
there   were    3433    kilometers    (2133    miles)    of 


The  Central  Northern  Railway  had  under  con- 
struction the  Dolores- Yaguaj  ay  line. 

FiNAircB.  For  the  fiscal  year  1013  the  budget 
showed  estimated  revenue  of  $37,940,000  and 
estimated  expenditure  of  $33,947,117.  Sources 
of  revenue:  Customs,  $26,434,000;  consular 
dues,  $500,000;  excise,  $3,900,000;  lottery,  $3,- 
700,000;  direct  taxes,  $1,113,000;  posts  and 
telegraphs,  $l,076/)00;  other,  $1,217,000.  The 
larger  estimated  disbursements:  Administra- 
tion, $10,117,394;  public  instruction,  $4,782,653; 
sanitary  service,  $3,781,987;  public  debt,  $3,- 
710,500;  public  works,  $3,704,625;  finance,  $3,- 
329,504.     Public  debt   (1910)   $62,083,100. 

Gk>VEBinc£NT.  The  Congress  consists  of  the 
Senate  (24  members,  elect^  indirectly  for  eight 
years)  and  the  House  of  Representative  (83 
members,  elected  by  direct  vote  for  four  years). 
The  president  and  vice-president  are  elected  by 
indirect  vote  for  four  years.  The  president  is 
assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  eight  members.  Gen. 
Jos6  Miguel  G6mez  served  as  president  for  the 
term  January  29,  1909-May  20,  1913. 

HiSTOBT.  On  May  20  the  president-elect.  Gen. 
Mario  Garcia  Menocal,  and  the  vice-president- 
elect. Dr.  Enrique  Jos^  Varona,  were  formally 
inaugurated.  The  new  president  immediately 
formed  a  cabinet,  in  which  Col.  Coeme  de  la 
Torriente  was  secretary  of  state;  Col.  Aurelia 
Hevia,  secretary  of  the  interior  {goUemo) ; 
Dr.  Leopoldo  Cancio,  secretary  of  the  treasury; 
Dr.  Enrique  Nufiez,  secretary  of  sanitation  and 
charities;  Dr.  Cristobal  de  la  Guardia,  secre- 
tary of  justice;  Gen.  Emilio  Nufiez,  secretary 
of  agriculture;  Sr.  Jos6  Ramdn  Vflaldn,  secre- 
tary of  public  works;  and  Dr.  Ezequiel  Garcia,, 
secretary  of  education. 

The  presidential  message,  delivered  on  May' 
21,  commented  on  the  orderly  chanse  of  admin- 
istration, promised  wise  and  prudent  conduct 
in  oflSce,  and  recommended  the  immediate  re- 
form of  finances.  As  an  example  of  economy. 
President  Menocal  volunteered  to  do  without 
the  $25,000  which  had  been  regularly  allowed 
for  the  president's  secret  service.  Many  debts 
had  been  bequeathed  to  Gen.  Menocal's  govern- 
ment by  the  Gk>mez  (Liberal)  administration, 
and  several  concessions  granted  by  Gomez  were 
regarded  by  the  Conservatives  as  illegal  and 
unfair.  The  most  prominent  of  these  was  the 
concession  granted  to  the  Ports  Improvement 
Company  of  Cuba  (owned  largely  in  England 
and  Germany),  which  was  allowed  to  collect  a 
surtax  on  the  merchandise  of  incoming  vessels 
in  return  for  dredging  harbors  and  carrying  out 
other  improvements.  The  concession  was  de- 
clared null  and  void  on  August  4,  the  secretary 
of  public  works  took  charge  of  harbor-improve- 
ment, and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  criminal  responsibility  of  the 
directors  of  the  company.  In  the  course  of  the, 
as  yet,  unfinished  inquisition,  facts  were  re- 
vealed which  might  convict  various  officials  of 
the  Gomez  administration  of  the  falsification 
of  a  public  document  and  the  usurpation  of 
authority.  Ex-secretary  of  public  works  Car- 
rera  and  Felipe  San  Pedro,  auditor,  were  in- 
dicted on  November  4,  for  misappropriation  of 
funds. 

Considerable  excitement  was  caused  by  the 
action  ajrainst  the  Ports  Company,  but  even 
more  feeling  was  aroused  over  t^e  question  of 


railway  in  operation;  telegraph,  8151  kilometers 

of  line  and  9952  of  wire,  with  180  ofiices;  wire-  finance.     President  Menocal   proposed  to  raisej 

less  telegraph   stations^   10;    post  offices,  496.  a  loan  of  about  $15,000,000  to  pay  off  old  debtlLC 
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and  to  pay  for  paving,  road-repairs,  and  sewer 
GODBtniction  in  Havana.  The  Liberals  in  Con- 
gress, however,  refused  to  pass  the  budget,  and 
made  it  necessary  for  the  president,  by  a  decree 
published  July  2,  to  declare  the  budget  of  1912-13 
still  in  force  pending  the  adoption  of  new  finan- 
cial provisions.  A  special  session  was  called  in 
July,  and  again  in  October,  but  the  Liberals  ob- 
stinately absenting  themselves  from  Congress, 
prevented  the  securing  of  a  quorum.  These  ob- 
structionist tactics  were  severely  censured  by 
Gen.  Menocal  in  a  manifesto  of  October  21,  and 
rumors  were  current  that  he  would  use  force  if 
persuasion  failed.  The  Liberals  replied  with  a 
counter-manifesto  protesting  against  President 
HenocaFs  coercive  attitude,  opposing  the  loan 
project,  and  claiming  that  the  October  special 
session  was  illegal,  inasmuch  as  the  summer 
special  session  had  not  been  adjourned.  The  op- 
position weakened  soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
regular  session  of  Congress,  November  3,  and 
the  Liberals  agreed  to  attend  Congress  and  dis- 
cuss the  loan.  In  December  the  loan  was  ap- 
proved and  Congress  adjourned  to  January  14. 

On  March  6  an  amnesty  bill,  which  would  have 
set  at  liberty  several  hundred  political  and  other 
criminals,  was  objected  to  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  by  Secretary  of  State  Bryan.  The 
bill  was  thereupon  vetoed  by  President  Gomez; 
but  was  again  passed  on  April  25  in  modified 
and  inoffensive  form.  In  November  a  revision  of 
the  amnesty  law  was  attempted,  and  the  Senate 
passed  an  amendment  extending  pardon  to  negro 
rebels  and  former  oflSce-holders  of  the  Gomez  ad- 
ministration. Among  those  whom  the  amnesty 
was  calculated  to  benefit  were  Governor  Asbert 
of  Havana  province,  Senator  Vidal  Morales,  and 
Representative  Arias,  who  had  been  indicted  for 
the  murder  of  Chief  of  Police  Gen.  Armanda 
Riva  on  July  7. 

An  anti-clerical  bill  proposed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  December  would  forbid  pro- 
cessions and  street  services  by  priests  in  vest- 
ments, put  a  stop  to  the  immigration  of  monks 
and  nuns,  and  close  the  cemeteries  of  religious 
houses.— On  May  13  new  and  comprehensive 
health  laws  were  promulgated. — On  June  1  the 
railway  connecting  Cabarien  with  Yaguaial  and 
Mayajuagua  was  opened. — On  November  9  a 
small  revolt  was  started  by  Crecencio  Garcia,  a 
mulatto,  in  Santa  Clara  province;  the  rebels 
were  easily  subdued  by  the  rural  guards.  On 
November  24  the  hotels  and  caf6s  of  Havana 
closed  at  6  P.  M.  as  a  protest  against  the  en- 
forcement of  a  ten-hour   labor  law. 

It  was  expected  that  General  Menocal's  presi- 
dency would  improve  the  relations  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  he  had  long 
been  interested  in  the  sugar  industry  and  de- 
sired commercial  development  of  Cuba  in  har- 
mony with  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
In  reply  to  President  Wilson's  message  of  con- 
gratulation in  May,  General  Menocal  said,  "  I 
shall  endeavor  to  cement  the  friendly  ties  which 
bind  our  republic  to  the  United  States.  Cuba 
will  deserve  the  unqualified  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  and  expects  to  have 
their  aid  in  firmly  establishing  its  right  to  na- 
tional life." 

CUBISTS.    See  Painting  and  Sculptdbe. 

CUMBEBLAND  FBESBYTEBIAK' 
CHXJBCH.  During  1913,  as  a  result  of  the 
litigation  between  this  denomination  and  the 
Presbyterian   Church   in   the   United   States   of 


America  which  has  continued  since  1006,  the 
Cumberland  Church  surrendered  its  publishing 
house  in  Nashville,  but  saved  for  itself  its  books, 
plates,  and  periodicals.  The  total  membership 
of  the  denomination  in  1013  is  estimated  at  115,- 
000.  The  difficulties  between  these  two  denomi- 
nations date  from  the  effort  made  in  1006  to 
combine  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  general  as- 
semblies of  both  churches  in  1003  appointed  com- 
mittees of  fraternity  and  union.  These  formu- 
lated the  basis  of  union,  which  was  approved  by 
the  general  assemblies  in  1004,  and  was  ratified 
by  the  Presbyterian  Church  body  in  1005,  when 
the  general  assemblies  took  action  for  the  or- 
ganic union  of  the  two  forces.  Opposition  to 
this  action  arose  in  the  Cumberland  Church,  and^ 
a  protest  was  filed  against  the  constitutionality 
of  the  assembly's  action.  In  1006  the  assembly' 
by  a  vote  of  165  to  01,  approved  the  report.  The 
opposition  then  filed  a  protest,  and  determined 
to  "  continue  4ind  perpetrate  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  as 
the  same  was  constituted  and  organized  May  17, 
1006."  I'rom  that  time,  efforts  were  directed  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  property  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  while  the  former  resisted  this  action. 
This  led  to  many  suits  in  different  States  which 
have  continued  down  to  the  present  time.  See 
also  Religious  Denominations  and  Move- 
ments. 

CXJNIBEBT^  Majob-Genebal  V.  £.  Italian 
naval  constructor,  died  December  20,  1013.  He 
was  an  early  advocate  of  the  one-calibre-all -big- 
gun  ship;  and  was  among  the  first  to  advocate 
liquid  fuel  for  marine  boilers.  He  more  re- 
cently designed  a  torpedo  battleship,  "  a  mon- 
ster submarine."  As  a  lieutenant  in  the  Naval 
Construction  Corps,  he  came  under  the  notice  of 
Benedetto  Brin,  who  quickly  recognized  his  ex- 
ceptional ability.  He  was  sub-director  of  the 
Castellamare  Arsenal,  director  of  naval  con- 
struction in  Naples,  member  and  later  presi- 
dent of  the  commission  for  naval  design,  and 
a  designer  of  great  originality. 

CXJBAQAO.  A  Dutch  colony  of  the  West 
Indies,  having  a  total  population  (t)ecember 
31,  1010)  of  54,460.  Area  of  Curacao,  212  sq. 
miles;  total  area  including  other  islands  which 
compose  the  colony,  436  sq.  miles.  Imports 
(1010),  3,162,310  guilders;  exports,  1,716,886. 
Revenue  (1012  estimate),  600,000  guilders;  ex- 
penditure, 1,107,000. 

CXTBBENCY  BEFOBM.  See  Banks  and 
Banking. 

CXJBTIN,  Roland  Gideon.  An  American 
physician  and  writer,  died  March  14,  1013.  He 
was  born  in  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  in  1830,  and  was 
educated  at  Williston  Seminary.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  he  took  an  M.  D.  in 
1866,  and  in  1868  he  became  surgeon  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  In  1875  he  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  on  physical  diagnosis  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  this  position 
he  held  until  1805.  He  was  the  author  (with 
Dr.  F.  VV.  Watson)  of:  Influenza  (1803);  Med- 
ical Pilffrimage  to  Panama  (1005)  ;  and  of  over 
one  hundred  articles  for  medical  journals  and 
text  books. 

CUBTISS,  G.  H.    See  Aebonatttics,  passim, 

CUBTIS,  John  Green.      An  American  physi- 
ologist and  educator,  died  September  20,  1013. 
Digitized  by  VjOL^V  IC 
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He  was  bom  in  Kew  York  City  in  1840,  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1866.  Two 
years  later  he  received  his  A«  M.  from  Harvard. 
From  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  Kew  York  he  took  his  degree  in  1870,  and 
on  graduation  was  appoint^  assistant  and 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  there.  He  became 
adjunct  lecturer  in  1876,  adjunct  professor  of 
physiology  1876,  professor  of  physiology  1883, 
and  in  1909  was  made  emeritus  professor  of 
physiology.  He  wrote  American  Text  Booh  of 
Phymologff  (1896),  and  contributed  on  medical 
subjects  to  medical  journals. 
CTTSTESITK     See  Hiivebologt. 

CYCIiINa.  Frank  L.  Kramer  had  little 
difficulty  in  retaining  his  title  as  professional 
■print  champion  of  the  United  States.  He 
scored  a  total  of  49  points  made  up  of  7  firsts, 
2  seconds,  3  thirds,  and  2  fourths.  Alfred 
Goullet  for  the  second  successive  year  was 
ranked  second,  with  33  points  made  up  of  3 
firsts,  4  seconds,  2  thirds,  and  2  fourths.  A.  J. 
Clarke  scored  31  points,  winning  4  firsts,  2 
seconds,  2  thirds,  and  1  fourth.  Alfred  Grenda's 
total  was  23  points,  with  6  seconds,  1  third, 
and  3  fourths.  The  N.  C.  A.  professional  paced 
championship  was  run  under  new  conditions, 
being  decided  by  a  50-mile  race  at  Revere 
Beach,  Boston.  George  Wiley  of  Syracuse  won 
the  event  for  the  second  year  in  succession. 
Worth  L.  Mitten  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  finished 
lecond,  and  James  F.  Moran  of  Chelsea,  Mass., 
third.  The  American  amateur  championship 
again  went  to  Donald  McDougall  of  Newark, 
who  took  5  firsts.  Aubrey  Taylor  was  second 
with  1  first  and  2  seconds.  The  world's  ama- 
teur championships  were  decided  at  Berlin, 
William  Bailey  of  England  winning  the  sprint, 
while  Leon  Meredith  of  the  same  country  was 
victor  in  the  100-kilometer  paced  event.  Wal- 
ter Rutt  of  Germany  won  the  world's  profes- 
sional sprint  championships  held  at  Leipsic, 
Thorwald  Ellegard  of  Denmark  finishing  sec- 
ond. Paul  Guignard,  title  holder,  won  the  100- 
kilometer  pa^  event. 

Donald  McDougall  established  four  new  rec- 
ords in  1913  in  amateur  competition,  unpaced. 
They  were:  %-mile,  28  %  seconds;  %-miIe  in 
handicap,  37  seconds;  %-mile  in  handicap,  55% 
seconds;  and  %-mile  in  handicap,  1  minute, 
14%  seconds.  S.  H.  Wilcox  made  two  new  pro- 
fessional records  against  time,  motor-paced,  by 
covering  the  %-mile  in  18%  seconds,  and  the 
%-mile  in  37%  seconds. 

The  annual  6-day  race  held  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  December  8-13,  was 
won  by  the  Fogler-Gouillet  team,  the  distance 
traveled  being  2751  miles.  The  Fogler-Lawson 
team  won  the  Boston  6-day  race. 

CYBENAlCA.    See  Tripoli. 

CYPBUS.  An  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
occupied  and  administered,  since  June  4,  1878, 
by  Great  Britain,  though  nominally  a  part  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Area,  3584  sq.  miles; 
population  (1911),  274,108.  About  25.9  per 
cent,  are  Mohammedans;  the  rest,  members  of 
the  native  Cypriote  Church,  an  autocephalous 
branch  of  the  Orthodox  Greek.  Capital,  Nico- 
sia, with  16,052  inhabitants.  Total  number  of 
elementary  schools,  595  (191  Mohammedan,  404 
Christian);  with  31,780  scholars  (5926  Moham- 
medan, 25,854  Christian). 

The  ancient  copper  mines  for  which  Cyprus 
was  renowned  have  been  long  abandoned,  and 


the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  come  to  be  the 
main  occupation  of  the  people.  The  govern* 
ment  has  introduced  modern  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, encouraged  the  planting  of  fruit  trees, 
and  developed  an  irrigation  system  to  over- 
come the  deficiency  of  moisture.  A  vigorous 
campaign  against  the  destructive  locust  has 
greatly  reduced  that  enemy.  Improved  methods 
have  been  adopted  in  the  manufacture  of  wine 
and  spirits,  which  are  an  important  export. 
Other  products  are  cereals,  carobs,  cotton,  lin- 
seed, aniseed,  silk,  cheese,  wool,  fruits,  and  veg- 
etables. Grazing  is  practiced.  The  coasts  are 
fished  for  sponges;  other  fishing  has  fallen  off. 
Total  imports,  exclusive  of  specie,  in  1911, 
amounted  to  £547,772;  total  exports,  £626,557 
(carobs,  £182,883;  livestock,  £94,932;  barley, 
£56,415;  wine,  £53,685;  raisins,  £29,636;  silk 
cocoons,  £27,587;  raw  cotton,  £22,593;  vegeta- 
bles, £14,106;  citrous  fruits,  £10,179);  in  1910, 
£493,475  and  £511,841.  Tonnage  entered  and 
cleared,  758,502  (113,873  British).  Revenue 
(1911-12),  £319,572  (£286,848  in  1910);  ex- 
penditure, £235,256  (£251,520) ;  grant-in-aid, 
£60,000  (£50,000);  sum  payable  to  Turkey 
(applied  to  interest  on  loan),  £48,122  (£43,518). 

There  were  reported,  according  to  the  census 
of  1911,  101  lepers  in  the  island  (65  males,  36 
females).  On  the  leper  farm,  March  31,  1912, 
99  patients  were  reported. 

The  railway  (government)  from  Famagusta 
to  Nicosis  has  an  extension  to  Morphou. 

A  high  commissioner  (1913,  Major  Sir  H. 
J.  Goold- Adams)  administers  the  island,  exer- 
cising the  powers  of  a  colonial  governor. 

HiSTOBT.  The  success  which  attended  Greek 
arms  during  the  Balkan  War  of  1912-13  (see 
TuBKEY  AND  THE  BALKAN  Pboples)  naturally 
aroused  keen  interest  among  the  Cypriotes  and 
elicited  from  the  Greek  inhabitants  frequent 
demands  for  the  annexation  of  their  island  to 
the  Hellenic  kingdom.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Legislative  Council  on  March  18,  the  high  com- 
missioner stated  that  the  total  surplus  avail- 
able from  the  preceding  year  was  £70,000,  and 
urged  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  needful  pub- 
lic improvements.  The  Greek  members  of  the 
Council  at  once  entered  a  protest  against  the 
British  government  and  withdrew  from  taking 
any  part  in  thct  consideration  of  the  estimates 
for  the  current  year.  Again  on  June  20  the 
Greek  members  addressed  a  memorial  to  the 
secretary  of  state  praying  for  the  union  of  Cy- 
prus with  Greece.  The  British  government 
promptly  disavowed  any  intention  of  alienating 
the  island.  The  refractory  attitude  of  the 
Greeks  made  legislation  very  difficult,  and  about 
the  only  bill  which  had  passed  the  Council  at 
the  time  of  its  final  adjournment  in  June  was 
one  intended  to  bring  about,  by  means  of  heavy 
taxes,  the  gradual  exclusion  of  goats  from  the 
island  on  account  of  the  predatory  habits  of 
those  animals  in  the  forests  and  on  farming 
lands.  A  large  number  of  Cypriotes  enlisted  in 
the  Greek  army  and  served  in  the  wars  against 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria. 

DAHOMEY.  A  colony  of  French  West 
Africa  (q.v.  for  area,  population,  etc.).  The 
one-time  savage  and  cruel  Djedjis  (or  Fons) 
and  Baribas  have  been  greatly  modified  under 
the  French  regime;  the  Nagos  remain  un- 
touched, an  unresponsive  and  treacherous  peo- 
ple. The  majority  of  the  population  manifest  t 
a  real  aptitude  for  agricultural  pursuits.    Plan-)[C 
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tations  of  oil  and  cacao  palms  have  proved  prof- 
itable; corn,  cotton,  and  cacao  are  cultivated; 
and  forest  products  are  gathered.  The  imports 
for  1911  were  valued  at  19,673,539  francs  and 
the  exports  at  21,958,301  (palm  kernels  12,- 
577,199  francs,  palm  oil  8,088,401,  dried  fish, 
441,338,  live  animals  186,401,  cotton  165,430, 
copra  105,081).  A  railway  (748  kilometers), 
which  will  when  completed  connect  Cotonou 
with  the  Niger  at  a  point  near  Karimana,  is  in 
operation  from  Cotonou  to  Sar6  (261  kms.),  A 
branch  runs  from  Cotonou  to  Segborou6  (58 
kms.).  The  lieutenant-governor  (1913),  C. 
Noufflard)  resides  at  Porto-Novo,  a  town  of  40,- 
000  inhabitants;  Abomey  has  10,732;  Ouidah, 
13,000;   Cotonou,  1954. 

DAJBYINQ.  Several  reports  of  extensive 
studies  in  milk  production  were  reported  from 
different  localities  during  the  year  1913.  The 
cost  price  varied  generally  from  three  to  six 
cents  per  quart,  according  to  location.  The  av- 
erage' price  paid  farmers  for  market  milk  sent 
to  the  leading  cities  ranged  from  2.904c.,  the 
price  paid  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  to  4.437c 
per  quart  paid  at  Washington,  D.  C.  These 
figures  were  higher  than  prices  paid  several 
years  ago,  but  the  cost  of  production  increased 
faster  than  prices  received  for  milk.  Stringent 
regulations  of  public  health  officials,  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  feed  and  the  scarcity  of 
farm  help  added  materially  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction each  year.  The  price  of  milk  to  the 
consumer  advanced  less  rapidly  in  the  past 
twenty  years  than  the  price  of  eggs,  steak, 
and  bacon,  so  that  compared  with  these  pro- 
ducts milk  remained  an  economical  food. 

A  report  of  a  "cow  census,"  originally  be- 

§in  as  a  private  enterprise  by  ex-Governor 
oard  of  Wisconsin  and  compiled  by  the  dairy 
division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, contains  data  collected  from  thirteen  of 
the  principal  dairy  States.  The  record  of  2163 
herds  containing  28,447  cows,  showed  that  cows 
of  a  good  dairy  type  returned  to  their  owners 
an  average  of  $17.38  per  cow  above  the  cost  of 
feed,  as  compared  with  $2.03  returned  by  the 
cows  of  a  poor  dairy  type.  Cows  kept  in  com- 
fortable stables,  fed  silage,  and  whose  owners 
read  good  dairy  literature  were  found  to  be  in 
the  most  profitable  herds.  Many  dairymen  who 
kept  poor  cows  and  were  not  informed  on  mod- 
ern methods  actually  lost  money  in  the  dairy 
business. 

Now  that  the  great  value  of  the  cow-testing 
associations  in  improving  dairy  production  has 
been  demonstrated,  the  number  in  the  United 
States  nearly  doubled  during  the  year  1913. 
Over  2500  herds  were  tested  by  this  cooperative 
method,  besides  many  others  included  in  asso- 
ciations organized  by  the  agricultural  colleges 
where  testing  is  done  without  charge. 

Several  milk  and  butter  records  were  made 
during  the  year,  including  those  by  Eminent*s 
Bess,  a  Jersey,  and  K.  P.  Pontiac  Lass,  a  Hol- 
stein  cow.  The  latter  made  47.18  pounds  of 
butter  in  seven  days,  and  the  former  pro'duced 
in  one  year,  18,782  pounds  of  milk  containing 
962  pounds  of  fat,  equivalent  to  1132  pounds 
of  butter.  The  food  cost  for  this  remarkable 
yield  was  $116.54. 

Dr.  Carl  G.  P.  DeLaval,  the  Swedish  engi- 
neer who  invented  the  continuous  centrifugal 
cream  separator,  which  did  so  much  to 
revolutionize  the  dairy  industry,  died  at  Stock- 


holm in  February  at  the  age  of  sixty-aeTen 
years.  He  has  been  pronounced  by  some  as 
the  greatest  benefactor  of  dairy  husbandry  in 
its  Mstory. 

Cebtified  Milk.  The  demand  for  certified 
milk,  though  increasing,  was  not  aa  great  as 
might  be  expected,  partly  because  many  con- 
sumers  were  not  willing  to  pay  the  additional 
price,  which  was  about  6.4  cents  ihore  per  quart 
than  for  ordinary  market  milk.  After  twenty 
years  only  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of 
the  total  market  milk  supply  of  the  country 
was  certified.  There  were  about  sixty-five  med- 
ical milk  commissions  which  gave  certificates 
to  producers  who  supplied  milk  of  the  required 
standards  of  purity.  These  standards  varied 
with  each  commission,  but  steps  were  taken  to 
have  them  uniform  as  far  as  was  compatible 
with  local  conditions.  In  a  few  cities  milk  was 
sold  as  "certified"  by  dairymen  who  had  no 
connection  with  the  medical  milk  conuniasiona. 

BUTTEB     AND     BUTTEB     SUBSTITUTES.       G.     K. 

Holmes  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  reported  an  extensive  sta- 
tistical study  of  storage  butter  in  which  he 
found  that  butter  was  kept  in  storage  on  the 
average  about  4.43  months  at  a  cost  of  .571 
cents  per  pound  per  month.  The  amount  stored 
each  year  is  about  157,000,000  pounds,  and  the 
effect  of  storing  is  to  equalize  the  price  both 
for  the  consumer  and  the  producer.  In  a  spe- 
cial report  to  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia  on 
the  cost  of  marketing  butter,  it  is  stated  that 
the  price  paid  the  farmer  was  18.5  cents  for  a 
low  grade,  and  23  cents  for  high  grade  butter. 
The  retailer's  price  for  the  same  grades  ranged 
from  32-38  cents  for  the  low  grades  and  40-45 
cents  for  the  high  grade,  so  that  the  cost  of 
marketing  was  equal  to  the  cost  of  production. 

For  the  first  time  in  1913  foreign  butter 
came  into  competition  with  the  home  product. 
Shipments  of  butter  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Argen- 
tina, and  Siberia,  but  most  of  this  foreign  but- 
ter was  of  a  low  grade,  particularly  that  from 
Siberia. 

Improvement  in  methods  of  manufacture  of 
oleomargarine  during  the  last  two  years  mdae  it 
a  serious  competitor  of  the  poorer  grades  of 
butter,  particularly  in  Europe,  Australia,  and 
the  United  States.  Formerly  it  was  made 
mainly  from  animal  fats,  but  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  recent  discoveries  in  chemistry,  a  large 
number  of  vegetable  fats  were  used.  The  flavor 
was  also  improved  by  the  use  of  bacteria  start- 
ers such  as  were  used  in  butter-making.  The 
process  of  hardening  oils  by  means  of  hydrogen, 
which  had  been  successful  in  soap-making,  was 
also  adopted  for  hardening  margarine,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  undesirable  odors  and  colors 
were  removed. 

CocosE  is  the  name  applied  to  a  French 
product  resembling  butter,  consisting  largely  of 
copra.  It  is  gaining  in  popularity  among  Mo- 
hammedans and  Hindus,  as  it  contains  no  hog 
fat  nor  beef  tallow,  and  can  be  eaten  without 
interfering   with   their   religious   views. 

Legislation.  The  most  important  legisla- 
tion concerning  dairy  products  was  the  Under- 
wood tariff  bill,  which  placed  milk,  cream,  and 
preserved  or  condensed  milk  on  the  free  list, 
and  reduced  the  tariff  on  butter  and  butter 
substitutes  fromJJ§^j^^^|c,^gp{^59g<|^and  on 
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cheese  from  32  per  cent,   to  20  per  cent,  ad  den   Kiirpermaasen    (Qouda,   Holland) ;    L.    A. 

valorem.  Rogers,  W.  K.  Berg,  C.  R.  Potteiger  and  B.  J. 

Minnesota  led  other  States  in  dairy  legisla-  Davis,  Factors  Influencing  the  Change  in  Flavor 
tion,  passing  laws  defining  the  acid  limit  of  in  Storage  Butter  (Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
cream,  prohibiting  the  operation  of  creameries  Bulletin  162,  Washington,  D.  C.) ;  J.  L.  Sammis 
that  do  not  adopt  clean  methods,  prohibiting  and  A.  T.  Bruhn,  The  Manufacture  of  Cheese  of 
the  use  of  neutralizer  or  preservative  such  as  the  Cheddar  Type  from  Pasteurized  Milk  (Bu- 
viscogen,  lime,  and  borax  in  milk  products,  and  reau  of  Animal  Industry,  Bulletin  165,  Wash- 
preventing  unjust  discrimination  in  the  sale  of  ington,  D.  C.) ;  H.  H.  Wing,  Milk  and  Its  Prodr 
milk.  ucts   (new  edition,  New  York). 

Daibtino  vx  Fobxign  Oduntbies.    The  output      DAMS.     There  were  under  construction  dur- 

of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  in  Canada  was  on  ing  the  year  1013  a  number  of  notable  dams  in 

the   increase,  but  considerable  butter  was  im-  connection  with  various  water  supply  and  power 

ported  from  New  Zealand  in  the  winter  season,  projects.      Great   progress    was    made    on    the 

In   Argentina   each   year   more   attention   was  Kensico  dam  of  the  Catskill  Aqueduct  system, 

paid  to  making  butter  for  export  to  England,  which  was  probably  the  most  massive  construc- 

and  in  1913  some  was  sent  to  the  United  States,  tion  of  the  kind  ever  attempted.     It  is  of  Cy- 

Although  not  of  the  highest  grade,  the  quality  dopean  masonry  and  was  to  rise  to  a  height 

improved    considerably    within    the    past    two  of  306.8  feet  above  the  bottom  of  its  founda- 

years.    New  standards  were  adopted  early  in  the  tion,  the  lowest  part  of  which  was  founded  in 

year  for  the  export  of  butter  and  cream  from  the  excavation  of  a  pre-glacial  gorge,  in  which 

Australia  in  order  to  ensure  a  good  quality  of  was  involved  the  removal  of  disintegrated  and 

Sroduct    to    purchasers    in    foreign    countries,  unsound  rock.     The  new  dam,  wiiich  involves, 

Tew  Zealand  and  all  the  Australian  States  sent  in  round  numbers,  one  million  cubic  yards  of 

leas   butter  to   England   than   in   the   previous  masonry,   was   more   than   one-third   completed 

year.     There  were  unfavorable  climatic  condi-  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  on  December  20  more 

tions  in  Australia,  and  in  New  Zealand  more  than  316,000  cubic  yards  of  Cyclopean  masonry 

attention    was    given   to   cheese-making.     Can-  and  concrete  blocks  had  been  set  m  place.    The 

ada,  which  sent  15,000  tons  of  butter  to  Great  construction  was  unique  in  that  the  traveling 

Britain  in  1906,  was  sending  practically  none,  derricks  running  on  service  tracks  used  for  se^ 

as  increasing  prosperity  had  led  to  greater  home  ting  the  huge  blocks  of  masonry  and  concrete, 

consumption  and  more  was  sent  to  the  United  were  carried  on  elevated  tracks  set  on  concrete 

States  than  hitherto.     The  deficiency  of  home  piers,  which  were  left  embedded  in  the  dam  as 

production  of  cheese  in  Great  Britain  was  sup-  the  masonry  grew  in  height,  and  new  levers, 

6 lied  by  increased  imports  from  New  Zealand,  each  20  feet  or  more  in  height,  were  set  as  the 

lutter-making   made    rapid    strides    in    South  work  progressed.    The  construction  of  this  dam 

Africa  during  the  past  few  years;  upwards  of  was   notable  in   that  between    August  25   and 

fifty  creameries  were  in  operation,  with  a^  total  September  24,  in  25  working  days,  there  were 

annual  output  of  about  8,000,000  pounds  in  ad-  placed  49,850  cubic  yards  of  Cyclopean  masonry, 

dition  to  about  three  million  pounds  made  on  2030  cubic  yards  of  concrete  blocks,  previously 

farms.  made,  and  760  cubic  yards  of  mass  concrete,  or 

The  campaign  for  pure  milk  in  Germany  was  a  total  of  53,240  cubic  yards,  on  an  average  of 

taken    up    by    the    milk-dealers'     association,  2130  cubic  yards  per  day. 

which  petitioned  for  a  uniform  imperial  law  Spaulding  Dam.  What  promised  to  be  even- 
relative  to  the  sale  of  milk,  and  asked  that  tually  the  highest  dam  in  the  world  was  being 
proper  methods  of  handling  and  caring  for  milk  constructed  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Yuba 
be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  It  also  River,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Smart,  a  sta- 
tried  to  enlist  the  co6peration  of  the  railroads  tion  in  California,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
in  bringing  about  more^  sanitary  conditions  in  road.  This  dam  impounds  a  fiow  from  a  drain- 
the  transportation  of  milk.  age  basin  of  120  square  miles,  with  an  average 
Although  there  were  about  2,600,000  milch  annual  rainfall  of  60  inches  and  a  runoff  of 
cows  and  buffaloes,  and  over  3,000,000  ewes  in  80  per  cent.  It  is  a  structure  of  massive  Cy- 
Hungary,  milk  nroduction  was  not  profitable  to  clopean  masonry  and  wbs  being  constructed 
the  small  farmer,  but  the  recent  formation  of  across  a  canyon  2200  feet  down  stream  from 
cow-testing  associations  and  cooperation  in  an  earlier  dam  which  formed  a  reservoir  known 
other  ways,  gave  evidence  that  the  situation  as  Lake  Spaulding.  At  the  site  of  the  new  dam 
would  be  much  improved  when  the  movement  the  geologic  formation  was  granite  and  dia- 
had  covered  a  wider  territory.  base,  and  the  design  was  in  the  form  of  an 
BiBLiOGSAPHT.  Among  the  more  important  arch  across  the  canyon.  During  1913  it  was 
publications  which  appeared  during  the  year  are  being  constructed  to  a  height  of  260  feet  above 
the  following!  F.  Bordas,  and  F.  Touplain,  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  it  was  so  designed 
Laiterie,  Ldit,  Crime,  Fromages  (Paris) ;  C.  that  later  it  could  be  raised  to  a  height  of 
H.  Felkes,  and  R.  H.  Shaw,  The  Influence  of  306  feet,  or  325  feet  above  the  lowest  part  of 
Lactation  on  the  Composition  and  Properties  the  foundation.  At  this  height  the  reservoir 
of  Milk;  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Bulletin  would  contain  30  billion  gallons  of  water. 
156  (Washington,  D.  C.) ;  W.  Ernst,  Orundriss  Hales  Bab  Dam  on  the  Tennessee  Riveb. 
der  Milchygien  fUr  Tierartze  (Stuttgart) ;  O.  An  important  project  was  in  course  of  con- 
F.  Hunziker,  H.  C.  Mills,  and  (J,  Spitzer,  Mois-  struction  during  the  year  at  Hales  Bar,  Tennes- 
ture  Control  of  Butter  (Indiana  Experimental  see,  a  short  distance  below  (Hiattanooga  on  the 
Station,  Bulletins  1 69  and  160,  Lafayette,  Ind.) ;  Tennessee  River.  There  was  under  construction 
O.  Jensen,  Die  Bakteriologie  in  der  Milchwirt  a  dam  to  impound  the  water  so  that  the  moun- 
schafi  (Jena) ;  C.  Larsen,  and  W.  White,  Dairy  tain  section  of  the  river  might  be  improved 
Technology  (New  York) ;  H»  W.  Overbosch,  for  navigation  and,  at  the  same  time,  that 
Btatisiisoh  Siudien  Uher  Rinderheurteilung  naoh  hydraulic  power  should  be .  furnished.    i%|7ml|  t^ 
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modifications  in  the  project,  including  the 
placing  of  the  dam  as  well  as  the  dam  itself, 
were  required  from  the  time  of  the  first  con- 
ception of  the  idea  and  the  necessary  authori- 
zation from  Congress,  as  the  Tennessee  River 
is  a  navigable  stream  under  Federal  control. 

Th«  work  consisted  in  the  construction  of  a 
dam  1200  feet  in  length  and  65  feet  in  maximum 
height,  with  a  bottom  thickness  of  68  feet,  and 
a  width  on  the  crest  of  11  feet  6  inches.  The 
up-stream  face  is  vertical  and  the  down-stream 
face  is  a  slope  of  four  on  three  horizontal.  The 
concrete  is  carried  to  an  extreme  depth  of  83 
feet  below  crest  level.  The  lock,  which  is  on 
the  west  bank,  was  excavated  in  solid  rock,  and 
is  60  feet  in  width  by  312  feet  in  length  inside, 
with  a  lift  of  from  20  to  40  feet,  depending  on 
the  stage  of  the  river.  The  gates  are  30  feet 
wide,  59  feet  high  at  the  lower  end,  and  37  feet 
high  at  the  upper  end.  The  river  wall  of  the 
lock  in  630  feet  in  length  and  has  a  height  of 
60   feet 

On  the  east  side,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
dam,  was  constructed  the  power  and  trans- 
former house,  the  former  being  planned  for  seven 
bays  each  to  contain  two  power  units  of  3400 
kilowatts  capacity.  Each  unit  consists  of  three 
wheels  on  a  vertical  shaft  94  feet  high,  on  top 
of  which  is  the  revolving  element  of  an  alter- 
nating current  generator.  The  dam  foundation 
was  completed  in  August  and  the  last  concrete 
for  this  part  of  the  work  was  placed  later  in 
the  year.  Extraordinary  difficulties  were  en- 
countered, and  caisson  construction  was  re- 
quired for  the  foundation.  See  TfiANSiassioN 
OP  Electric  Poweb. 

Eabth  Dam.  During  the  3rear  a  notable  earth- 
fill  dam,  without  masonry  core,  2080  feet  in 
length  on  the  crest,  and  having  a  maximum 
height  of  106  feet,  was  built  at  Peck's  mill, 
in  the  town  of  Somerset,  Vt.,  as  one  of  the  ele- 
ments in  the  power  development  on  the  Deer- 
field  River,  for  the  New  England  Power  Com- 
pany. This  dam  was  constructed  largely  by 
depositinff  material  from  trestles  ^  and  a  con- 
crete spill- way  was  built  with  a  spill-way  chan- 
nel through  rock  on  the  west  side  of  the  dam. 

Rolling  Dams.  The  rolling  dam,  which  had 
been  extensively  used  in  European  engineering 
practice,  was  attracting  considerable  attention 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  Re- 
clamation Service  installed  one  on  the  Boise 
(Idaho)  project,  while  during  the  year  it  let  a 
contract  for  the  erection  of  another  on  the 
Green  Valley  project  in  Colorado.  The  most 
important  step  in  this  direction,  however,  was 
the  decision  of  the  Washington  Water  Power 
Company  to  employ  rolling  dams  for  the  Long 
Lake  development  near  Spokane.  In  this  case 
three  rollers,  66  feet  in  length,  with  a  circular 
section  13  feet  in  diameter,  were  designed,  and 
one  of  these  rollers  is  provided  with  sheath 
extensions  to  raise  the  water  level  to  a  height 
of  19  feet.  A  rolling  dam  is  a  water-tight  steel 
cylinder  rolling  on  inclined  rails  supported  in 
recesses  in  masonry  piers  or  abutments.  When 
it  is  desired  to  impound  the  water  the  cylinder 
is  lowered  and  serves  as  a  dam,  while  it  can  be 
raised  by  means  of  a  chain,  or  wire  rope  wound 
around  one  end  so  that  it  can  be  suspended 
out  of  reach  of  floating  matter.  The  chief  ad- 
vantages of  a  rolling  dam  are  the  possibility  of 
building  discharge  openings  of  large  span  and 
deptli^  and  the  absence  of  any  obstruction  or 


ice  when  the  dam  is  open.  They  have  small 
leakage,  that  for  the  Ix>ng  Lake  development, 
already  referred  to,  being  guaranteed  not  to 
exceed  two  second  feet  for  the  three  rollers  65 
feet  long  and  19  feet  high. 

The  fioise  Rolling  Dam,  completed  in  1913, 
was  constructed  to  close  a  logway  30  feet  long 
and  situated  below  the  crest  of  the  remainder 
of  the  dam.  In  cross  section  it  was  the  arc 
of  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  six  feet  and  a 
chord  length  of  eight  feet.  A  gear  wheel  at 
either  end  works  in  racks  laid  at  an  angle  of 
21%  degrees  with  the  vertical,  and  the  dam 
can  be  controlled  either  by  electric  motor,  or 
by  gear. 

There  has  been  completed  in  (Germany  to 
provide  for  the  Ruhr  Valley  district  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Heve  River,  a  confluent  of  the 
M6hne,  a  large  dam  to  give  storage  capacity 
during  the  extreme  low  water  periods  of  the 
Ruhr  River.  This  dam  is  131  feet  in  maximum 
height,  and  its  cross  section  is  121  feet  wide 
at  the  base,  with  a  crest  roadway  20  feet  in 
width.  It  is  slightly  arched  up  stream,  and 
has  a  total  length  of  2100  feet.  It  is  made  of 
stone  laid  in  cement  with  a  water  side  faced 
with  two  coatings  of  lime-cement-trass  water- 
prooflng  mixture  with  a  slight  asphalt-emulsion 
addition,  and  this,  in  turn,  protected  by  brick 
facing.  The  reservoir  thus  formed  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  46,000  million  cubic  feet,  and  the  total 
cost  of  the  work  was  given  as  about  $5,000,000. 
The  new  dfun  can  store  about  53  per  cent,  of  the 
annual  run-off  from  a  drainage  area  of  about 
160  square  miles.  There  is  also  a  power  plant 
just  bielow  the  dam  containing  four  turbo-gen- 
erator units  of   1600   horse  power  each. 

DANCES.    See  TARoa 

DANIELS,  JoBEPHUB.  An  American  editor 
and  public  officiaL  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
the  cabinet  of  President  Wilson.  He  was  born 
in  Washington,  N.  C,  in  1862,  and  received  an 
academic  education.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  became  editor  of  the  Wilson  (N.  C.)  Advance. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1885,  but  did 
not  practice.  He  became  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  State  Chronicle  in  1885.  From  1887  to 
1893  he  was  State  printer,  and  from  1893  to 
1895  he  was  chief  clerk  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  In  1894  he  consolidated  the  State 
Chronicle  and  the  North  Carolinian  with  the 
News  and  Observer  of  Raleigh,  and  became  edi- 
tor of  the  consolidated  paper.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  national  executive  com- 
mittee from  North  Carolina  for  many  years, 
and  a  member  of  the  Democratic  national  com- 
mittee which  carried  on  the  campaign  for  the 
nomination  and  election  of  President  Wilson. 
Mr.  Daniels's  career  as  an  editor  has  been 
marked  by  vigor,  independence,  and  fearlessness 
in  attacking  corruption  and  fraud. 

DANISH  WEST  INDIES.  A  Danish 
colony  composed  of  three  West  Indian  islands: 
St.  Croix,  84  square  miles,  15,467  inhabitants; 
St.  Thomas,  33  and  10,678;  St.  John,  21  and 
941.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  negroes  and 
the  main  industry  is  the  cultivation  of  sugar- 
cane. Charlotte  Amalie  (on  St.  Thomas)  is 
the  capital.  The  governor  in  1913  was  L.  C. 
Helweg-Larsen. 

DABSONVILLITE.  See  CHsiasTBY,  In- 
dustrial, under  Explosives. 

DABTMOUTH  COLLEGE.  An  institution 
of  higher  learning,  at  Hanover,  K.  H.,  founded 
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in  1769.     The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  States  district  judge  for  the  northern  district 

the  several  departments  in  1013-14,  was  13,031,  in  California. 

while  the  faculty  numbered  116.  Among  the  DELAWABE.  Population.  The  popula- 
noteworthy  changes  in  the  faculty  during  the  tion  of  the  State  in  1010  was  202,322.  Accord- 
year  were  the  resignation  of  James  Milton  ^ing  to  the  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
CXeill,  assistant  professor  of  oratory,  and  the  made  in  1013,  the  population  in  that  year  was 
retirement  of  Charles  Franklin  Emerson,  as  dean  208,036. 

of  the  academic  faculty.    R.  L.  Theller  was  ap-  Agbicultxtbe.    The  area,  production,  and  value 

pointed  to  succeed  Professor  O'Neill,  and  Craven  of   the   principal   crops   in    1012-13   are   shown 

Laycock  to  succeed  Mr.  Emerson.    Homer  Eaton  in  the  following  table.     The  figures  are  from 

Keyes  resigned  aa  professor  of  fine  arts  to  be-  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

eome  business  director  of  the  college.     George  and  those  of  1013  are  estimates  only. 

Breed  Zug  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.    Henry  ..^___^-^_^_^_^^^^_-_^ 

Wood  Shelton  was  appointed  assistant  professor  Acreage  Prod.  Bu.  Value 

of  business  organization  in  the  Tuck  School  of  Com   1918    197.000    6.206.000    18,662.000 

Administration  and  Finance.     Noteworthy  ben-  ^^at    1918   Ko    llls'.OOO     mIi'.OOO 

efactions  during  the  year  included  the  gift  of  1912    lil.OOO    1.942.00U     1.864,000 

$76,000  by  David  D.  Stuart,  to  found  the  Levi  Oats    1913       4,000      122.000         62.000 

M.  Stuart  fund.  Slid  $100,000  by   Wallace   F.  ^ye   \l\l       t'.Sgg      Wol         Itm 

Kobmson    for   Robinson   Hall.     The   productive  1912       I.OOO        14,000         11.000 

funds  of  the  college  amount  to  about  $3,750,000,  Potatoes   1918     11.000      967.000        718.000 

And   th«>    tntAl    inrntmA    to    flhoiit   ft^T*?  00(1       THp  1^1*       11.000     1.100,000          770.000 

and  tne  total  income  to  about  JUJ7S,000.     ihe  jj^     1313     72.OOO     a  94,000     1.476.000 

library   contains   about   125,000   volumes.     The  1912     72.000        96.000     1.440.000 

president  is  Ernest  Fox  Nicholls,  LL.  D. 

DAVIS,  Jeff.  United  States  senator  «Tons. 
(Democrat)  from  Arkansas,  died  January  2,  Hms&AL  PBoononoN.  The  mineral  produc- 
1913.  He  was  born  in  Little  River  County,  Ark.,  tion  of  the  State  is  limited  to  its  quarries,  to  its 
in  1862;  educated  in  the  pu'blic  schools;  and  clay,  sand  and  gravel  pits,  and  to  mineral 
studied  law  at  Vanderbilt  University,  taking  his  waters.  The  total  mineral  output  in  1912  was 
degree  in  1884.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ad-  valued  at  $425,360,  of  which  $103,074  was  rep- 
mitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  prosecuting  attorney  resented  by  the  output  of  the  stone  quartz,  and 
of  the  5th  judicial  district  of  Arkansas  in  1892,  $162,216  by  the  coal  products.  The  total  min- 
sDd  in  1898  was  elected  attorney-general  of  the  eral  production  in  1911  was  $491,607. 
State.  He  was  governor  for  three  terms,  from  Finance.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources 
1900-07,  and  the  only  governor  elected  three  for  the  fiscal  year  1913  amounted  to  $676,953. 
times.  In  the  last  year  of  this  office  he  was  The  disbursements  for  the  same  period  were 
elected  United  States  senator  for  the  term  end-  $707,158.  There  was  a  balance  at  the  beginning 
ing  1913.  In  the  senatorial  primaries  held  in  of  the  fiscal  year  of  $92,347,  and  at  the  end 
1912  he  was  renominated,  but  died  before  his  of  the  fiscal  year  of  $01,749.  The  chief  sources 
election  could  be  ratified  by  the  legislature,  of  revenue  are  licenses  and  fees  from  clerks  of 
(See  Abkansas.)  Senator  Davis  was  one  of  the  peace,  insurance  and  banking  departments, 
the  most  aggressive  politicians  in  public  life,  railroads,  State  tax  corporations,  franchise 
During  his  career  in  the  State  politics  his  taxes  from  corporations,  and  colli^ral  inher- 
campaigns  for  governor  and  senator  were  marked  itance  tax.  The  chief  expenditures  are  for  edu- 
by  extreme  bitterness.  He  made  himself  par-  cation,  charitable  and  correctional  institutions, 
ticularly  the  champion  of  the  "common  peo-  public  highways,  executive  and  judicial  depart- 
ple"  as  against  capitalists,  and  his  attacks  ments,  public  health,  agriculture,  legislature, 
against  the  "money  power"  made  him  notori-  and  public  defense.  The  bonded  debt  of  the 
ous  throughout  the  country.  He  continued  this  State  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $826,785. 
attitude  after  his  elecion  as  senator,  and  nearly  Politics  and  Government.  The  legislature 
all  of  his  addresses  before  the  Senate  were  de-  met  in  1913  and  passed  a  number  of  measures 
voted  to  attacks  on  financial  interests.  In  which  are  noted  in  the  paragraph  Legislation 
spite  of  his  bitter  and  at  times  intemperate  below.  There  was  no  election  for  State  officers, 
utterances,  his  personality  is  said  to  have  made  The  term  of  governor  expires  in  January,  1917. 
him  one  of  the  most  popular  members  of  the  The  next  State  election  will  be  held  on  Novem- 
Senate.  ber  3,   1914.     The  attempt  to  elect  a  United 

DEATH  BATE.  See  Vital  Statistics.  States  senator  to  succeed  Harry  A.  Richardson, 
DE  HAVEN,  John  Jefferson.  An  Ameri-  whose  term  expired  March  4,  1913,  resulted  in 
can  jurist,  died  January  26,  1913.  He  was  born  a  dead-lock  in  the  legislature.  The  House  of 
in  St  Joseph,  Mo.,  in  1845;  four  years  later  Representatives  on  March  19  refused  to  ratify 
removed  with  his  parents  to  California;  and  a  resolution  favoring  the  direct  election  of  sen- 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866.  From  1867-69  a  tors.  A  woman  suffrage  bill  was  adopted  in 
be  was  district  attorney  at  Humboldt  County,  the  Senate  on  March  14.  The  whipping  of  six 
and  in  the  latter  year  was  elected  member  of  prisoners  at  the  whipping-post  in  the  New 
the  State  House  of  Representatives.  From  Castle  County  Work  House  on  November  8,  re- 
1871-74  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate;  suited  in  the  introduction  of  a  resolution  in  the 
city  attorney  of  Eureka  from  1878-80;  in  1882  national  House  of  Representatives,  to  prevent 
defeated  Republican  candidate  for  Congress;  whipping  in  prisons.  Delaware  is  the  only  State 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  from  in  which  the  whipping  of  convicts  is  permitted. 
1884  to  1889.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  No  action  was  taken  on  this  resolution, 
elected  to  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  but  resigned  Charitxes  and  Cobbections.  The  institutions 
on  October  1,  1890,  to  be  appointed  associate  wholly  or  partly  supported  by  State  appropri- 
jngtice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  in  ations  are  as  follows:  A  State  hospital  for  t 
the  following  year.    In  1897  he  became  United  the  insane  at  Farnhurst;  a  new  Castle  County  >[C 
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hospital    at    Farnnurst;    a   county   work-house  in  square  kilometers,  and  population  for  com- 

at  Greenbank;  the  Ferris  Industrial  School  at  parative  census  years: 

Marshallton;    the    Delaware    Industrial    School   ■  — ; rr-r— Tzn 

for    Girls    at   Wilmington;    the    Delaware    Or-  j.,^„^.                         S^' ^-    Pop.  1911  Pop.  1901 

phans'  Home  for  Colored  Children,  State  Road;       Seeland   7.498.84      1,096,897       960,05S 

private  institutions  and  a  home  for  aged  women      Bomholm   687.58  42,886        40.88» 

at    Wilmington;    and    a    home    for    friendless  Lolland-Falster    ...  1.791.23        116,668       105.021 

children,  Wilmington.    In  addition  to  this  there    J^j,^\ '•^^**^*        '^^'^^^       ^^^'^^^ 

are    hospitals    and    other   private   institutions       Southeast    J 7,320.70        482,264       430.549 

v^hich  do  not  receive  state  support.  So^hwest  J           10  m  20        «64  «0      |I3764 

Education.     The  total  school  population  of  ^ ^ 

the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seven-  Total  Denm'k  proper. 88.968.70*    2.767.076    2.449.540 

teen  is  about  60,000.     In  1911  there  were  en-  Faroe    Islands l>898-90  ^^'^        ^^'^^<> 

rolled  in  the  public  schools  35,950.    The  average      Total    40.867.60t    2,776.076    2.464.770 

daily  attendance  is  about  22,559.    The  teachers  • 

employed   numbered   993,   of   whom    857    were  •  16.046  sq.  milea.    1 16.686  sq.  miles, 

women,  and   136  were  men.     Expenditures  for  xhe  average  density  per  100  sqfuare  kilometers 

schools  are  approximately  $800,000  a  year.  ^ag^  for  Denmark  proper,  7075;  for  the  Faroes, 

CoMMTTiacATioNS.     The  railroad   mileage   of  1287.     The  greatest  density  was  in  Seeland — 

the  State  in  1913  was  about  335.97.    There  was  14,629;    the    least,    outside   of    the    Faroes,    in 

practically    no    new    construction    during    the  southwest   Jutland — 3397.     The   population   of 

year.  Denmark  proper  in   1801  was  929,001    (of  the 

Lbgirlation.  The  legislature  met  in  1913  Faroes,  5265) ;  as  estimated  July  1,  1912,  2,800,- 
and  enacted  several  important  measures.  These  000.  Number  of  marriages  in  1911,  19,879; 
include  an  act  to  regulate  the  employment  of  living  births,  73,938;  still-births,  1751;  deaths, 
child  labor  and  creating  a  child  labor  commis-  37,232;  foreign  immigration,  8303 — 6809  to  the 
sion,  an  act  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  for  United  States,  744  to  Canada.  Of  the  total 
females,  making  ten  hours  j)er  day  or  fifty-five  population  in  1911,  there  were  engaged  in- agri- 
hours  per  week  -the  maximum  in  certain  em-  cultural  persuits  1,003,803  persons;  of  whom 
ployments,  and  an  act  providing  for  the  secrecy  402,811  men  and  110,577  women  were  active, 
and  purity  of  the  ballot.  This  measure  pre-  145,888  and  344,527  dependent  (including  1033 
scribes  elaborate  rules  for  the  conduct  of  poll-  men  and  47,110  women  in  household  service)  ; 
ing  places,  the  form  of  ballot  to  be  used,  etc.  of  the   1,003,803  persons,  575,891  were  owners 

State  Government.  Governor,  Charles  R.  or  managers,  19,179  overseers,  etc.,  408,733  la- 
Miller;  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  W.  Miller;  borers.  Industrial  pursuits  occupied  752,203 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Colen  Fegruson;  Attorney-  (276,259  owners  or  managers,  32,368  salaried 
General,  JosiahO.Wolcott;  Insurance  Commis-  employes,  443,576  laborers;  professions,  141,- 
sioner,  William  R.  McCabe;  State  Treasurer,  909;  commerce  and  transportation,  458.030. 
Charles  A.  Hastings;  State  Auditor  of  Accounts,  The  population  of  some  of  the  principal  cities 
William  P.  Prettyman.  follows:      Copenhagen,   462,161    (with   suburbs, 

JuDiciABT.       Supreme     Court:       Chancellor,  559,398);   Frederiksberg,  97,237;   Aarhuus,  61,- 

Charles  M.  Curtis,  Rep.;   Chief  Justice,  James  755;  Odense,  42,137;   Aalborg,  33,449. 

Pennewill,  Rep.;   Associate  Justices,  Victor  B.  Agbiculture.    The  total  cropped  area  in  1907 

Woolley,  Dem.;  Herbert  L.  Rice,  Rep.;  William  was    3,896,870    hectares,    divided    as    follows: 

H.  Boyce,  Dem.;  Clerk,  Wilbur  D.  Wilds,  Denu  1,122,761  hectares  under  cereals,  308,362  under 

State  Lbgislatube,  1913.    Republicans:  Sen-  roots,  27,247  under  industrial  plants,  1,229,585 

ate,  9;  House,  14;  joint  ballot,  23.  Democrats:  under  grasses  (including  meadows,  pastures,  and 

Senate,  8;  House  21;  joint  ballot,  29.  forage   plants),    230,413    fallow,    978,502    other 

The  State  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  (including  gardens,  parks,  etc.).    The  area  un- 

found  in  the  section  Congress,  article  United  der  important  cereals  and  the  yield  is  given  for 

States.  two  years  in  the  table  below,  with  the  yield 

DEMINa,   Clarence.     An  American  editor  per  hectare  in  1912: 

and  writer,  died  May  8,   1913.     He  was  born  ^  ,  ^  . ;r- 

in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1848,  and  graduated  from  im       1912            1911         1912         hi* 

Yale  College  in  1872.     In  the  same  year  he  be-  wheat....  40,612     40.612     1.216.167      988.876     24.8 

came  associate  editor  of  the  Troy  Whig,  in  the  Rye. 276,009  276.009     6,007.279  4.799,286     17.4 

««—   t^u^'^riw.r,  4^olrin<»  iin   nnaf  frraHiiiifA   nfiiHiPH  Barley. ..  .288,714   288.714     6.018,129    6,489,081      23.8 

year  following  taking  up  post-graduate  studies  oats ...... 402.939  402,939     7.802.941  7.620.647     18.7 

at  Yale.     In  1874-75  he  was  the  editor  of  the  

New  Haven   Palladium,   afterwards  serving  as  The  livestock  estimate  of  July,  1910,  returns 

editor  and  editorial  writer  for  the  New  York  535,018  horses,  2,253,982  cattle,  726,829  sheep. 

Evening  PoeU     He  remained  with  this  paper  40,257  goats,  1,467,822  swine, 

until  1884,  when  he  became  editor  of  the  New  Dairying  is  an  important  industry.    The  aver- 

Haven  News,    After  several  years  with  this  jour-  age  annual  production  of  milk  per  cow  is  an 

nal  he  became  associate  editor  of  the  Railway  indication  of  scientific  development— 2570  kilos 

Age  Oazette,  and  also  did  general  writing  for  in  1911,  compared  with  2161  in  1899.    The  aver- 

newspapers  and  magazines.    He  was  the  author  age  amount  of  milk  required  to  make  a  kilo 

of  By-ways  in  Nature  and  Life.  or  butter  is  25.4  kilos. 

DENMARK.       A     constitutional     European  The  fisheries   products  were  valued   for   the 

monarchy,  situated  north  of  the  German  Em-  year  1911  at  15,230,200  kroner,  of  which  4.661,- 

pire,  between  the  North  and  the  Baltic  Seas.  700  kr.  were  for  plaice,  4,165,800  for  eels,  2,581,- 

Capital,  Copenhagen.  800  for  herrings,  1,913,400  for  cod. 

Abea  Am)  Population.    The  table  below  gives  Commebce.      General    and    special    trade    is 

the  insular  and  mainland  divisions,  with  area  shown  in  the  following  table,  values  in  kroner: 

Digitized  by  ^^iJI^V  IC 
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■  tories  affected  through  which  the  older  routes 

^^Importa                    ^^^Exportg  passed,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  result  would 

1909.  .725,037.000  566.^2.000    608.081.000  448,822)000  be  a  decrease  in  the  time  of  travel  between  Ger- 

•1910.. 634.407.000  577.166.000    548.074.000  485.874.000  many  and  Denmark.    In  1913  the  rolling  stock 

1911.. 705.500,000  623,314,000    626.761.000  586.647.000  of  the  various  railway  lines  in  Denmark  was 

--      .  „      .       ,  , ,               .,          .     .     1     »A.  estimated  as  follows:    681  locomotives,  470  loco- 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  arti-  ^^j^^  ^„^        1^28  passenger   cars,   466   mail 

cles  of  special  trade  m  1011; ^^   baggage  iars,  9670   freight   and    livestock 

"— — nntMVr SS; 1000  kr  ^"«  *^  wrecking  cars,  etc.     The  railway  lines 

cSSSi W.698  bK' .iM  <^ed     70     snow    plows     and     8     steamships 

Oilcake   56,281  MeaU   187.222  and  23   ferry  steamers.     State  telegraph   lines 

CojJ    «>;4- it'll!  rSS*^    Is'sM  <^*«^  ^1*   1»^2),  3646  km.;    wires,    12,959; 

rnSd  .^;:::::::  11:^1  f^  •:::::::::::  SjoS  itations,  m  sute,  392  railway,  3,526,527  tei- 

Flbre   mfrs 20.805  Barley    10,276  egrams    were    dispatched    in    the    year    ended 

Woolen   mfrs 19.287  |1ah    7.881  March    81,    1912;    the    receipts    amounted    to 

__— _.l..._^...^^.....^..l.  The  net  gam  was  517,006  kr.,  compared  with 

The  quantity  of  butter  exported  in  1911  was  2??.»^4  kr.  in  1910-11,  and  37,437  in   lOM-lO. 

89^77,100  kilos  (88,475,200  in  1910);  the  num-  Telephone   wires:      26,161    fan.    SUte,    418,477 

ber  of  cattle  153,512   (140,825),  and  of  horses  P"^*^,    Pojtc^ces  (1912),  1125;  receipts  for 

28,494  (26,106);  quantity  of  dressed  pork  114,-  K®  JftL^^S^  March  81,  17,055,817;  expenses, 

396,800  kilos  (96,778.200).  beef  and  veal  12,558,-  io>66 1,224.    Number   of   automobiles   registered 

800'    (16,501,600)7  muttL;    and    lambS57,7ob  ^fn''  '?'t^'\[^^^^^^                3^|{7*^ 

(216,300),  other  slaughter-house  products,   19,-  ^^^ll>L  ^^,2^  ^iJ^'^V^  iu     i'*?  '^     •  i. 

681,000   (17,757,400)  fof  eggs,  21^13^^00  score  ^^"'    JJ®  «^«^^^«  strength  of  the  Danish 

(20,367,300);    of   milk   and    iream,   30,453,500  J™/  consiats  on  a  pewe  basis  of  975  officers, 

kilos    (23,731,100);    of    fresh    fish,    2(M579  100  ^^^  under  officers,  and  10'720  men  which,  on 

'       '                              ,      «,«    ,  ^  ^^^  footing,  might  be  raised  to  about  90,000 


days  in  the  infantry,  200  days  in  the  cavalry. 

tapsT"^  Tfnp»  TCrpir  wid  YariouB  terms  in  the  other  branches,  and 
Germany  265.842  160.008  France  17,242  2.878  technical  troops.  Only  a  portion  of  the  annual 
y.  K.  116,875  868,470  Netherrda  17,189  8,622  contingent  is  taken  for  such  training. 
Sweden  67.254  80.878  Belgium  9,992  2.826  tKi» %T<vin«  nrp  nrmmiKAff  Aa  fn11nw«.  fhiA 
U.  S.  65.526  9,082  Norway  7,820  16.458  i"^®  troops  arc  organised  as  loUowS!  One 
Russia  52.468  15,557  Iceland  6,698  4,901  regiment  of  guards,  10  regiments  of  line  troops^ 
15    regiments   of   reserve;    cavalry,    two    regi- 

In  the  1911  trade  13,382  sailing  vessels,  of  ments  of  the  line,  two  mixed  regiments,  formed 
587,289  tons,  and  22,491  steamers,  of  3,428,515  of  line  and  reserve  squadrons;  field  artillery, 
tons,  entered  (coasting,  20,289,  of  277,320  tons,  two  regiments  of  two  divisions  of  four  batter- 
and  77,823,  of  1,599,589) ;  cleared,  13,444  ies  each  and  two  independent  divisions.  Coast 
Bailing,  of  230,698  tons,  and  22,794  steamers,  of  artillery,  12  batteries  of  the  line  and  six  bat- 
1,282,934  (coasting,  20,284,  of  267,785  tons,  and  teries  of  the  reserve;  engineers,  one  regiment 
77,717,  of  1,563,436).  Merchant  marine,  ex-  with  ten  companiea  of  the  line  and  two  in  re- 
clusive of  vessels  of  four  tons  and  under,  Jan-  serve.  There  are  two  main  groups  of  com- 
uary  1,  1912:  2147  sailing,  of  94,166  tons;  mands,  east  and  west  of  the  great  belt  respec- 
640  steamers,  of  411,595;  775  motor  boats,  of  tively.  A  substantial  beginning  was  made  dur- 
8220.  ing  1913  with  the  stren^hening  of  the  sea  de- 

CoHMUNiCATiONS.  Of  the  3691.3  kilometers  fense  at  Copenhagen  and  the  construction  of 
of  railway  line  December  31,  1911,  1922.8  km.  new  fortresses,  the  problems  of  military  de- 
were  state-owned  and  1768.5  were  owned  by  pri-  fense  being  one  that  figured  in  the  political 
vate  companies.  From  April  1,  1911,  to  March  discussions  of  the  country  for  several  years 
31,  1912,  receipts  on  state  lines  were  49,106,740  previously. 

kroner,  on  private  lines  10,193,601;  the  expen-  Navt.  Besides  an  old  battleship,  a  cruiser, 
diture,  42,589,727  and  7,060,844.  Accidents  on  and  some  small  craft,  the  fleet,  which  is  main- 
state  lines  during  the  year,  2  killed  and  one  tained  for  coast  defense  alone,  includes  4  moni- 
injured  out  of  23,211,788  passengers  carried  tors.  3  torpedo  gunboats,  14  first-class  torpedo 
over  813,877,960  kilometers;  11  employes  killed  boats,  3  submarines.  Building,  5  torpedo 
and  24  injured;   18  others  killed  and  6  injured,  boats,  2  submarines. 

Late  in  the  year  there  was  discussion  both  in  Financk.    The  unit  of  value  is  the  krone,  par 

Denmark  and  Germany  as  regards  a  proposed  ▼alue  $0.26799.    A  comparative  financial  table 

connection  between  the  cities  of  Hamburg  and  follows,  amounts  in  kroner: 

Copenhagen  via  the  island  of  Fehrmam.  Such  a         ■-      — 

proposed   line  would   supplant  the   three  main  „         ML*«^    JtV:}i.»   JJ\?:-?Lir     IS^^tM^^ 

Toiitpa  in  uftP    nam/^lv  (\\     nin.  WjLrnpmiitidp  «ti<1  ^^^"  »8,859,181    185.248,848    142.102,605      95,491.250 

routes  >n  use,  naiMly  d),  wa  Warnemunde  and  Exp..lQ'/,996,089   188.179.461   189.161,744   116.894.771 

Gildser,  (2)   vta  Kiel  and  Kors(5r,  and  (3)  v%a  ^— — ^__^___ 

Frederica.     The  new  route  via  Lttbeck  was  to  The  1912-13  budget  estimated  the  revenue  at 

form  almost  a  straight  line  and  reduce  the  time  97.838,034  kr.  and  the  expenditure  at  101,745,- 

of  the  journey  a  little  over  five  hours,  but  it  064.    The  public  debt  stood,  March  31,  1912,  at 

would  not  eliminate  the  train  ferries  required  351.978,008  kr. 

on  the  other  lines.    It  was  not  decided  whether  Govebnhent.    The   reigning  king.   Christian 

the  project  would  be  adopted  or  not,  and  there  X.,  was  born  September  26,  1870,  succeeded  his 

was  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  terri-  father  May  14,  1012.    In  1898  he  was  married 
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to  Alexandrine,  duchess  of  Mecklenburg;  and  Richmond  Grose,  D.  D.,  who  succeeded  Frances 
has  children:  Christian  Frederic  Michael  J.  McConnell,  LL.  D.,  in  1012. 
(March  11,  1809),  prince  royal;  and  Knud  DEBBICK,  William  Benjamin.  Bishop  of 
Christian  (July  27,  1000).  The  legislative  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  died 
ix>dy  (Rigsdag)  consists  of  an  upper  (54  mem-  April  15,  1913.  He  was  born  in  Antigua,  West 
bers)  and  a  lower  (114)  house.  The  king  ap-  Indies,  in  1843,  removed  to  the  United  States 
points  a  ministry  of  eight  members  responsible  when  a  youth,  and  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War, 
to  the  legislature.  The  ministry  (constituted  taking  part  in  the  battle  between  the  Monitor 
July  5,  1010)  was  in  the  beginning  of  1013  com-  and  the  Merrimac.  He  was  bishop  of  the  West 
posed  thus:  K.  Berntsen,  premier  and  minister  Indies,  South  America,  and  the  Islands  of  the 
ior  defense;  C.  W.  (Count)  von  Ahlefeldt-Laur-   Sea. 

vig,  foreign  affairs;  A.  Nielsen,  agriculture;  J.       DESIGN,  Intebnational  Acaoemt  of.     See 
Appel,  worship  and  instruction;  T.  Larsen,  pub-  Painting. 

lie  works;  J.  Jensen-SOnderup,  interior;  N.  T.  BEBTBOYEBS.  See  Naval  Pbogbess, 
Neergaard,  finance;  0.  H.  V.  B.  Muns,  com-  Qreai  Britain,  United  States,  Germany,  etc. 
merce;  F.  T.  von  Balow,  justice.  As  constituted  DETBOIT.  See  Michigan. 
June  21,  1013,  the  ministry  was  as  follows:  C.  DE  WOLF,  John.  An  American  landscape 
Zahle,  premier  and  minister  of  justice;  Dr.  P.  R.  architect,  died  November  23,  1013.  Bom  in 
Munch,  defense;  E.  J.  C.  von  Scavenius,  foreign  Bristol,  R.  I.,  in  1850,  he  studied  landscape 
affairs;  Kr.  Pedersen,  agriculture;  S.  Keiser-  architecture  in  Rhode  Island,  Boston,  and  New 
Nielsen,  worship  and  instruction;  J.  Hassing-  York,  and  in  Europe,  and  in  1807  was  appointed 
JOrgensen,  public  works,  commerce,  etc.;  Ove  landscape  architect  of  Greater  New  York. 
Rode,  interior;  Dr.  E.  Brandes,  finance.  He  had  previously  been  general  superintendent 

HiSTOBT.  Failing  to  present  a  united  front  of  parks  in  Brooklyn.  He  resigned  his  position 
on  the  question  of  constitutional  reform,  the  in  New  York  City  in  1002,  and  thereafter  prac- 
government  was  defeated  in  the  elections  to  the  ticed  as  engineer  and  landscape  architect  up  to 
Folkething  on  May  20.  In  the  new  Folkething  1006.  He  designed  the  Villa  Maria  of  Lake 
the  Radicals  with  31  members  and  the  Social  Como.  For  over  twenty-five  years  he  contrib- 
Democrats  with  32  had  a  majority  opposed  by  uted  articles  to  leadinff  publications  on  land- 
43  of  the  Left  and  7  of  the  Right;  whereas,  in  scape  architecture  and  kindred  arts, 
the  last  elections  (1010)  the  Left  or  govern-  DIABETES.  See  Hediosit. 
ment  party  possessed  67,  the  Right  13,  the  Rad-  DIAMONDS.  The  first  production  of  dia- 
icals  20,  and  the  Socialists  24.  The  Berntsen  monds  as  a  result  of  regular  mining  operations 
ministry  could  no  longer  command  a  majority  within  the  United  States  was  made  last  year 
and  on  June  12  the  president  of  the  council  by  two  companies  who  have  been  engaged  in 
i;endered  his  resignation.  Nine  days  later,  on  the  development  of  diamondiferous  pipes  near 
June  21,  a  Radical  cabinet,  drawn  chiefly  from  Little  Rock,  Ark.  About  5000  loads  of  the  dis- 
the  staff  of  the  Radical  journal,  Politiken,  was  integrated  rock  were  washed  by  one  of  the  oom- 
formed  under  Che  leadership  of  M.  Zahle.  In  panies,  resulting  in  the  extraction  of  between 
announcing  the  budget  for  1014-16,  M.  Brandes,  700  and  800  stones,  the  quality  and  size  of 
the  new  minister  of  finance,  estimated  that  which  were  not  reported.  The  occurrences,  as 
there  would  be  a  surplus  of  $1,000,000,  not-  described  in  an  earlier  yolume  of  the  Yeab 
withstanding  the  additional  expense  incurred  Book,  are  quite  similar  to  the  South  African 
in  the  esteblishment  of  free  employment  bu-  deposite  from  which  most  of  the  present  supply 
reaus.    On   September   17   a  constitutional   re-  of  diamonds  is  obteined. 

form  bill  similar  to  the  one  rejected  by  the  DIAZ,  Feldc.  A  Mexican  soldier,  son  of 
Landsthing  in  1012  was  introduced  in  the  General  Felix  Diaz,  a  brother  of  Porfirio  Diaz, 
Folkething  and  subsequently  passed  by  the  former  president  of  Mexico,  and  the  leader  of 
overwhelming  majority  of  101  to  6.  The  bill,  the  revolution  asainst  President  Madero. 
which  provided  for  universal  adult  suffrage  in  Diaz's  father  was  killed  in  1871,  during  the 
elections  to  the  Folkething  and  modified  the  revolution  which  the  Diaz  faction  led  against 
manner  of  choosing  the  Landsthing,  was  effec-  President  Juarez.  Felix  Diaz  was  educated  at 
tually  opposed  bv  the  members  of  the  upper  the  militery  academy  in  Mexico  City,  and  held 
house,  because,  if  it  passed,  it  would  have  re-  many  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  un- 
quired  them  to  seek  election  not  from  a  wealthy  der  his  uncle.  For  six  years  he  was  chief  of 
minority  but  at  the  hands  of  popular  com-  police  of  Mexico.  He  supported  his  uncle 
munal  and  municipal  councils.  Late  in  October  throughout  the  revolution  headed  by  Diaz, 
it  was  reported  that  subject  to  the  verdict  of  which  resulted  in  the  exile  of  the  former.  But 
the  next  elections  it  had  been  determined  to  on  the  triumph  of  Madero  he  accepted  the  sit- 
extend  to  Iceland  a  greater  measure  of  home  nation  with  apparent  grace,  and  remained  a 
rule  than  was  granted  by  the  laws  of  October  commissioned  officer  in  the  federal  army.  In 
3,  1003.  August,  1012,  he  resigned  from  the  army.    He 

DENTAL  SCHOOLS.  See  UmvEBsmES  had  previously  been  approached  by  influential 
AND  Colleges.      persons  who  were  dissatisfled  with  the  rule  of 

DE  PAXrW  UNTVEBSITY.  An  institution  Madero,  and  these  persons  are  said  to  have 
of  higher  learning  at  Greencastle,  Ind.,  founded  told  him  that  Madero  had  become  a  greater 
in  1837.  The  totel  enrollment  in  the  College  tyrant  than  the  old  dictetor;  that  he  had 
of  Liberal  Arte  in  1013-14  was  665.  In  the  broken  his  promises;  and  that  the  great  land 
music  department  there  were  108,  and  in  the  barons  remained  as  powerful  as  before.  He 
academic  65.  The  faculty  numbered  55.  There  was  assured  alsb  of  the  support  of  most  of  the 
was  received  during  the  year  for  gifte  and  en-  army,  if  he  would  lead  in  the  attempt  to  over- 
dowment  about  $175,000.  The  productive  funds  throw  him.  Felix  Diaz  soon  decided  in  favor 
amount  to  $866,534  and  the  income,  including  of  such  a  proposal.  In  October  he  proclaimed 
the  students'  fees,  to  $41,547.  The  library  con-  himself  commander-in-chief  of  the  rebel  forces 
tained  41,537  volumes.    The  president  is  George   in  Mexico  and  took  possession  of  Santa  Cruz, 
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the  most  important  port  of  the  country.  Every  from  four  to  fourteen  weeks  after  their  apjjar- 
federal  soldier  in  the  garrison,  and  in  the  police  ent  recovery.  In  carriers  the  most  usual  sites 
and  the  fire  departments,  and  many  citizens  are  the  tonsillar  crypts  and  the  small  recesses 
flocked  to  his  banner.  He  began  the  uprising  of  the  nostrils,  in  addition  to  the  tissues  in 
with  2000  men  under  his  own  command.  Gaining  adenoid  vegetations,  when  these  exist.  The 
control  of  the  arsenal  he  had  an  abundant  sup-  most  promising  method,  as  reported  by  several 
ply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  his  success  investigators,  was  spraying  the  throat  and  nose 
seemed  certain.  The  Madero  government,  how-  with  a  suspension  of  ataphylococcua  pyogenes, 
ever,  had  laid  a  trap  for  his  undoing.  Madero's  Living  germs  are  used,  and  while  no  serious 
spies  knew  of  the  plans  of  Colonel  Diaz  and  on  unfavorable  results  have  been  reported,  in  case 
the  morning  of  October  24,  1912,  the  federal  of  a  mistaken  diagnosis  a  staphylococcus  sore 
troops  attacked  Vera  Cruz  and  captured  it.  throat  may  be  set  up.  Alden,  of  the  Iowa  State 
Colonel  Diaz  was  taken  and  tried  by  a  court-  board  of  health,  reported  sixteen  cases  in  which 
martial  for  treason.  He  was  found  guilty  and  a  staphylococcus  spray  was  used,  with  by-effects 
was  sentenced  to  death,  but  when  the  news  ranging  from  a  slight  edema  of  the  face  to  sore 
reached  the  City  of  Mexico  there  was  dissention  throat  and  fever,  increased  nasal  discharge,  and 
in  the  cabinet  as  to  what  course  the  president  headache.  Testimony  as  to  the  actual  danger 
should  take.  The  majority  of  the  members  fa-  of  the  diphtheria-carrier  was  somewhat  conflict- 
▼ored  the  death  sentence.  President  Madero's  ing;  laboratory  cultures  showed  many  strains 
ancle,  Ernesto  Madero,  the  finance  minister,  and  of  diphtheria  bacilli  found  in  the  throats  of 
his  brother,  Gustavo  Madero,  insisted  that  Dial  carriers  to  be  quite  as  virulent  as  those  occur- 
should  be  shot.  The  president,  however,  with-  ring  in  the  height  of  disease.  Various  esti- 
out  deciding  whether  or  not  to  spare  Colonel  mates  have  been  made  as  to  the  rOle  of  carriers. 
Diaz's  life,  sent  him  to  prison.  He  was  placed  in  the  dissemination  and  propagation  of  diph- 
in  the  military  prison  at  Vera  Cruz,  but  was  theria.  Moss  and  Guthrie  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
later  taken  to  the  Santiago  penitentiary  at  kins  Hospital  followed  fifty  patients  recovered 
Mexico  City,  from  which  he  was  released  at  the  from  diphtheria  for  a  period  of  many  weeks, 
outbreak  of  the  revolution.  (See  Mexico,  Hit-  and  were  absolutely  sure  that  no  other  persons 
tory.)                                 __^  were   infected,   although    all   of   these   patienta 

DIESEL    OAS    ENGINE    LOGOKOTIVB.  harbored  diphtheria  bacilli  in  their  throats.      < 

See  Internal  Coiibustion  Engines.  DISASTEBS   AT  SEA*     See    Safety    at 

DIETETICS.     See  Food  and  Nutbition.  Sea.    

DIKE,  Samuel  Wasben.  An  American  DISCIPLES  OF  CHBIST.  A  religious  de- 
clergyman  and  publicist,  died  December  3,  1913.  nomination  called  also  Campbellttes  after 
He  was  born  at  Thompson,  Conn.,  in  1839;  Alexander  Campbell  of  Bethany,  W.  Va.  The 
graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1863;  and  denomination  has  had  a  rapid  growth  in  recent 
studied  theology  at  the  Hartford  Theological  years.  There  are  two  branches — ^the  Disciples 
Seminary  and  at  Andover  Theological  Sem-  of  Christ  proper,  and  the  Churches  of  Christ, 
inary.  In  1869  he  was  ordained  to  the  Con-  The  first  is  by  far  the  more  important.  There 
gregational  ministry,  and  held  several  pastor-  were  in  1913  1,362,711  communicants,  907ft 
ates  in  Vermont  until  1882.  He  wrote  for  churches,  and  5592  ministers  in  this  branch, 
many  periodicals  on  marriage,  divorce,  the  fam-  The  churches  of  the  denomination  lie  chiefly 
ily,  and  other  sociological  and  economic  subjects,  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  South,  though  it 
His  writing  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Di-  is  represented  in  nearly  every  State  of  the 
vorce  Reform  Leasee  in  1881.  This  later  be-  Union.  There  are  also  many  churches  in  Aus- 
came  the  National  League  for  the  Protection  tralia  and  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  in 
of  the  Family,  for  which  he  was  corresponding  Cuba,  Philippines,  Canada,  and  Scandinavia, 
secretary  until  the  time  of  bis  death.  Missionary  work  is  carried  on  in  Japan,  China, 

DIPHTUEBIA.     The  method  of  vaccination  India,    Philippines,    Hawaii,    Cuba,    and    other 

proposed  by  von  Behring  at  the  International  countries.    The  Foreign  Missionary  Society  has 

Medical  Congress  held  at  Wiesbaden  in  April,  general    charge    of    foreign    missions,    and    the 

1913,  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  important  American  Christian  Missionary  Society  conducts 

eontribution  of  the  year.    The  new  remedy  was  the    domestic    missions    of    the    denomination, 

stated  to  be  a  mixture  of  a  powerful  diphtheria  The    disciples    rank    third    in    the    number    of 

toxin  with  antitoxin,  combined  in  such. proper-  churches  among  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society, 

tions  that  the   resultant  serum   shows   only   a  It  has  also  many  strong  educational  institution's^ 

slight,    if    any,    surplus    of    the    toxin.    Von  including  Bethany  College,  W.  Va.;  Hiram  Col- 

Behring  presented  evidence  to  show  the  neces-  lege,  Ohio;  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  la.; 

sity  of  a  more  efBcient  method  of  prophylaxis  Butler   University   at   Indianapolis,   Ind.;     and 

than  diphtheria  antitoxin,  the  latter  being  so  Chrisitan    University,    Canton,    Mo.      See    also 

quickly  eliminated,  the  immunity  conferred  by  Religious  Denominations  and  Movements. 

it  being  of  such  short  duration,  and  repeated  DISEASES,      Occupational.       See     Labor 

injections  occasionally  proving  dangerous  on  ac-  Legislation  and  Occupational  Diseases. 

count  of  the   liabili^  to   produce  a  series  of  DISTBIBUTION  OF  FAJtM!  FBODUCTS. 

unpleasant  sjrmptoms,  included  under  the  gen-  See   Agriculture. 

eral    term    anaphylaxis.    Antitoxin,    moreoven,  DISTBIGT  OF  COLUMBIA.     Legislation. 

confers  only  what  is  called  passive  immunity.  Congress  in   1913  passed  two  important  meaa* 

whereas  that  conferred  by  a  vaccine  is  an  active  ures  relating  to  the  government  of  the  District 

immunity  and  lasts  for  several  weeks.  The  first  of  these  was  a  public  utilities  com- 

Various    methods    of    ridding    chronic    diph-  mission    act.    This   is   very  comprehensive   and 

theria-carriers     of    their    germs     (the     Klebs-  gives   the   commission    power   to  fix   rates   and 

Loeffler  bacilli)  were  tried  during  1913,  and  the  generally    supervise    all    public    utilities.    The 

interesting  observation  was  made  by  Beyer,  that  second  was  a  loan  shark  law.    This  makes  it 

diphtheria  bacilli  occurred  in  the  urine  of  every  illegal   to    engage    in    the   business    of   loaning 

one  of   nineteen   cases   in   children,   at  periods  money  at  a  greater  rate^.of .  interest  iJian  fij&^ 
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tsent.  per  annum,  without  procuring  a  license 
which  la  granted  only  after  public  hearing. 
Licensee  is  to  give  a  bond  for  $5000.  Loans 
may  not  be  made  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  1  per  cent,  per  month,  and  then  shall  in- 
clude all  fees,  expenses,  and  charges  of  every 
kind.  The  interest  may  not  be  deducted  from 
the  loan  when  it  is  made.  Violations  of  this 
law  are  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
both. 

DIVOBCE.     See  Mabbiage  and  Divobge. 

DOANEy  William  Cboswell.  A  bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  died  May 
16,  1013.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1834; 
graduated  from  Trinity  College  in  1863;  and 
ordained  priest  in  1856.  From  1858-60  he  was 
rector  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Burlington,  N.  J.; 
from  1860-64  of  St.  John's  Church,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  in  1867  of  St.  Peter's,  Albanv,  where  he 
remained  until  he  became  bishop  of  Albany  in 
1869.  Bishop  Doane  was  identified  with  the 
so-called  high  church  branch  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  was  the  only  bishop  in 
the  United  States  to  wear  the  clerical  garb  of 
the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  was 
the  author  of  Life  and  WritingB  of  the  Second 
Bishop  of  New  Jersey  (1862);  Moaaioe,  or  the 
Harmony  of  the  Collect,  Epiatle  and  Ooepel 
for  the  Sundays  of  the  Christian  Year;  Sun* 


shine  and  Playtime^  and  Rhymes  from  Time  to 
Time. 

DOCKS  AND  HABB0B8.  The  approach- 
ing completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
anticipated  increase  in  commerce  aroused  great 
activity  in  the  improvement  of  harbor  and  port 
facilities  on  the  Pacific  coast.  At  San  Fran- 
cisco a  few  years  previous  bond  issues  of 
$9,000,000  and  $1,000,000,  the  latter  for  the 
purchase  of  tide  lands,  had  been  voted  and 
work  was  in  progress  of  improving  the  water 
front,  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  piers  and  in- 
terconnecting railways  having  been  developed. 
The  decision  of  the  harbor  commission  of  the 
State  of  California  to  substitute  wooden 
wharves  for  some  of  the  concrete  piers  orig- 
inally intended,  provoked  considerable  discus- 
sion. It  was  claimed  that  the  provision  of 
more  extended  facilities  for  the  same  money 
was  an  improper  consideration  and  that  the 
mud  of  the  harbor  was  insufficient  to  stand  the 
weight  of  concrete  docks,  while  the  disinte- 
grating effect  of  water  upon  concrete  structures 
was  also  to  be  considered.  In  view  of  the  fail- 
ure of  a  timber  dock  in  San  Francisco  harbor 
aUd  the  fact  that  the  best  creosoted  piles  in 
San  Francisco  harbor  have  a  life  of  but  12  to 
15  years  and  the  bond  issues  for  wharf  con- 
struction run  for  76  years,  the  wisdom  of  the 
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harbor  commission  in  deciding  for  timber 
stnictures  that  would  have  to  be  replaced  five 
times  during  the  life  of  the  bonds,  was  assailed. 
The  question  was  an  open  one  during  the  year 
as  great  commercial  activity  was  expected  for 
the  port. 

Gladstone    Dock.    During    the    year    there 
was  completed  at  Liverpool,  England,  the  larg- 
est dry   dock  ever  built.    This  new  dock  was 
1050  feet  in   length  and  120  feet  high  at  the 
entrance,  with  a  centre  sill  affording  a  depth 
of  46  feet  at  high  tide  and  35  feet  at  the  lowest 
tide.    The    dock    was    designed    for    the    large 
liners    which   use   Liverpool    harbor,   especially 
the  new  Cunard  liner  Aquitania,   As  there  is  a 
mute  of  tide  in  the  Mersey  at  Liverpool  of  nearly 
28  feet  it  is  necessary  to  provide  locks  there,  or 
wet  docks   where   steamships   of   any   size   are 
loaded,   or  unloaded.    Consequently,   as   in   the 
case  of  the  new  Gladstone  dock,  what  is  ordi- 
narily a  wet  dock  can  be  used  as  a  dry  dock 
for  the   inspection   and  repair  of  the  hull  of 
vessels   by   pumping   dry   the   water.    The    im- 
provement further   involved  the  excavation  of 
an  entrance  channel  about  1200  feet  in  length 
and  400  feet  wide  at  its  entrance,  which  dimin- 
ishes to  120  feet  in  width  at  the  entrance  to 
the  dodc  proper.    This  entrance  has  a  chamber 
155  feet  0  inches  in  width  at  the  top  and  140 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  provides  a  work- 
ing chamber  120  feet  wide,  1020  feet  long,  and 
46  feet  deep.    A  portion  of  the  embankment  of 
the  entrance  channel  will  later  be  removed  to 
give  place  to  dock  No.  2.    The  side  walls  of  the 
dock  are  of  solid  concrete  founded  on  bed  rock 
and  the  bottom  of  the  dock  is  also  of  concrete 
3  feet  6  inches  in  thickness.    The  entrance  is 
dosed  by  a  sliding  cais80B»  as  ths  limited  space 


prevented  the  use  of  gates.  This  caisson  is  of 
steel,  124  feet  long  on  the  outer  face  and  132 
feet  long  on  the  inner,  with  a  width  of  26  feet. 
The  maximum  head  acting  against  it  in  still 
water  will  be  about  46  feet.  It  is  moved  by 
means  of  steel  ropes  connected  with  electric 
motors  on  the  masonry  at  the  south  end  of  the 
caisson  recess.  A  temporary  float,  or  ship 
caisson,  is  provided  should  the  main  caisson 
require  removal  at  any  time  for  repairs  or 
otherwise.  The  pumping  plant  consists  of  five 
sets  of  centrifugal  pumps  having  discharge 
pipes  54  inches  in  diameter,  each  driven  di- 
rectly by  a  vertical  four-cylinder  Diesel  engine 
of  1000  horse  power  capacity.  These  pumps 
will  empty  the  dock  of  its  entire  contents, 
about  44,000,000  gallons,  on  an  18-foot  tide,  in 
two  and  a  half  hours.  A  one-story  shed,  900 
feet  in  length  and  100  feet  in  width,  is  located 
on  one  side  of  the  dock  and  electric  cranes  and 
a  five-ton  steam  crane  run  on  special  rails 
along  the  side  and  around  the  head.  There  are 
two  hyrdaulic  capstans  at  the  ends,  each  capable 
of  hauling  20  tons  and  six  1-ton  hydraulic 
capstans  on  the  sides. 

Boston  Dbt  Dock.  In  connection  with  the 
developments  in  progress  for  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton plans  were  prepared  for  a  new  dry  dock 
which  was  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world  and 
able  to  accommodate  the  largest  transatlantic 
steamers,  several  of  which  were  expected  to 
make  Boston  their  destination.  The  dimen- 
sions provided  for  in  the  plans  were  as  follows: 
Total  length  over  all,  1200  feet;  available  in- 
terior length,  1162  feet;  bottom  entrance  width, 
120  feet;  depth  of  water  at  outer  sill,  44.8 
feet  at  mean  high  water. 
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Dbt  Dock  at  Levis  ow  the  St.  Lawrence  Rivfr,  Opposite  Quebec,  Under  Constructioiq 
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A  large  dry  dock  was  put  under  construction  year  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  between 
by  the  Canadian  government  on  the  St.  Law-  Rotterdam  and  Liege  on  the  river  Heuse  for  a 
renoe  River,  near  Levis,  Quebec.  It  was  to  length  of  100  miles,  including  the  deepening  of 
have  the  following  dimensions:  Length  from  the  channel  and  the  construction  of  locks  long 
caisson  stop  to  head  wall,  1150  feet;  width  of  enough  to  accommodate  the  large  barges  of  the 
entrance,  120  feet;  depth  on  sill  at  ordinary  Rhine.  This  proposition  involved  joint  action 
high  water,  40  feet  It  was  to  be  divided  in  by  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  governments  and  was 
two  parts,  650  and  500  feet  respectively,  the  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  as  the  con- 
outer  entrance  was  to  be  closed  by  a  steel  roll-  struction  of  a  new  canal  on  Dutch  territory  was 
ing  caisson,  and   a  floating  caisson  will  close  possible. 

the  inner  entrance.  The  pumping  plant  for  France.  The  Floods  Prevention  Commission 
emptying  the  dock  was  to  consist  of  three  elec-  recommended  the  deepening  of  the  channel  of  the 
trically-driven  centrifugal  pumps,  each  having  Seine  and  when  this  is  done  large  steam  motor 
a  capacity  of  60,000  gallons  per  minute,  sup-  barges  will  be  able  to  pass  from  Paris  to  Rouen, 
plied  with  current  from  three  turbo-generators.  The   plan   adopted  gives   a  channel   14   feet   9 

Belgium.  The  improvement  of  the  harbors  inches  between  Suresnes  and  Bourgival  at  an 
and  waterways  of  Belgium  continued  to  pro-  estimated  cost  of  $6,250,000.  A  new  dam  was 
gress  during  1913  and  the  extent  of  the  work  to  be  built  at  Bourgival  and  the  one  at  Bezout 
may  be  realized  when  it  was  stated  that  in  was  to  be  done  away  with.  Extensive  improve- 
the  previous  20  years  Belgium  had  expended  ments  were  in  progress  at  Rouen  where  the 
over  $80,000,000  on  the  ports  of  Antwerp,  Os-  traffic  had  increased  in  1913  to  2^  million 
tend,  Brussels,  Bruges,  and  Zeebrugge.  To  tons  from  1  million  tons  in  1900,  while  at 
connect  Liege  and  Antwerp  it  was  proposed  to  Havre  improvements  were  necessary  in  order  to 
widen  the  Brussels-Charleroi  Canal  at  an  ex-  hold  the  trans-Atlantic  traffic  which  was  going 
pense  of  about  $2,000,000,  while  a  canal  7%  to  Southampton  when  repairs  were  necessary 
miles  in  length  connecting  the  Louvain  Canal  for  the  largest  ships.  It  was  proposed  to  ex- 
with  Hasselt,  a  distance  of  31  miles,  was  pro-  tend  the  southern  jetty  about  2  miles  and  to 
posed  in  order  to  give  Antwerp  and  Brussels  construct  a  second  outer  harbor  and  tidal  dock, 
communication  with  Hasselt  in  view  of  the  These  works  would  require  for  their  comple- 
opening  of  the  Campia  coal  field.  The  port  im-  tion  about  five  years  and  will  involve  a  cost  of 
provement  at  Antwerp  continued,  involving  the  some  $16,000,000.  Improvements  at  Bordeaux 
change  of  the  channel  and  the  construction  of  were  also  in  progress  and  contemplated  so  that 
a  new  basin  designed  especially  for  grain  ships  the  channel  depth,  which  is  now  sufficient  for 
with  four  elevators.  At  Zeebrugge  further  steamers  drawing  22  feet  would  be  increased 
work   was   in    progress   towards   deepening   the  by  about  5  feet. 

channel,  while  at  Nieuport  additional  harbor  The  King's  Dook,  the  largest  in  the  Far 
works  were  proposed.  At  Ghent  deep  water  East,  was  opened  at  Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
quay  accommodations  for  over  eight  miles  had  ments,  on  August  26,  1913.  It  is  situated  in 
been  developed  and  basins,  the  last  of  which  Keppel  Harbor  at  Singapore,  and  has  a  length 
had  a  depth  of  28  feet,  had  been  provided  of  852  feet  over  all,  with  a  length  of  800  feet 
for  a  water  area  of  247  acres.  The  canal  had  on  the  blocks  and  it  can  be  divided  by  means  of 
been  deepened  and  other  improvements  made  an  intermediate  caisson  into  two  compart- 
so  that  Ghent  was  second  to  Antwerp  as  a  bar-  ments,  one  486  feet  and  the  other  325  feet  in 
bor  and  canal  centre,  with  a  tonnage  amounting  length.  It  has  a  width  of  100  feet  at  the  en- 
to  nearly  a  million  tons.  Vessels  drawing  26  trance.  Between  the  coping  stones  and  the 
feet  and  460  feet  in  length  were  able  to  pass  body  of  the  dock  there  is  a  distance  of  128 
through  all  the  locks.  feet,  while  the  width  of  the  floor  is  90  feet     At 

Gebmant.  The  channel  of  the  Weser  at  the  low  water  the  depth  on  the  sill  is  25  feet  and 
port  of  Bremen  was  being  deepened  during  the  at  high  water  34  feet,  and  the  approaches  are 
year  from  16%  feet  to  23  feet  and  also  in-  dredged  to  a  depth  of  33  feet  below  low  water, 
creased   in   width,  while  new  grain   piers   and  See  also  Canals. 

elevators  capable  of  landing  800,000  tons  a  DODD,  Amzi.  An  American  lawyer,  died 
year  were  being  added.  The  river  Oder,  below  January  22,  1913.  He  was  born  in  Bloomfield, 
Breslau,  was  being  improved  in  order  to  pro-  N.  J.,  in  1823,  and  graduated  from  Princeton 
vide  for  the  traffic  between  Silesia  and  Berlin  College  in  1841.  In  1848  he  began  to  practice 
and  Stettin,  while  at  Emden  the  Prussian  gov-  law  in  Newark,  and  in  1871  was  appointed 
ernment  was  improving  the  harbor,  deepening  vice-chancellor.  He  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  outer  harbor  to  37  feet,  and  constructing  politics.  In  1866  he  was  defeated  for  Congress, 
an  inner  harbor  and  lock,  which  was  opened  to  Prior  to  going  on  the  chancery  bench  he  served 
traffic  in  October,  1913.  This  new  lock  con-  as  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Assembly, 
nects  the  inner  harbor  with  the  river  Ems  and  and  served  afterwards  a  second  term,  begin- 
is  833  feet  in  length  by  131  feet  in  width,  and  ning  in  1881.  This  was  cut  short  by  his 
43  feet  deep.  These  improvements  were  due  to  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Mutual  Benefit 
the  increased  traffic  carried  by  the  Dortmund-  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Newark,  a  post 
Ems  Canal.  which  he  filled  for  twenty  years.     From  1872-82 

Holland.  During  the  year  the  Port  Author-  he  served  as  one  of  the  special  justices  of  the 
ity  decided  to  construct  at  Amsterdam  a  new  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals, 
basin  11,000  feet  in  length,  with  a  depth  of  34  DOMINICA.  A  presidency  of  the  Leeward 
feet  and  a  second  lock  at  the  entrance  from  Islands  (q.v.).  Roseau  (6677  inhabitants)  is 
the  North  Sea  1180  feet  in  length,  131  feet  the  capital.  A  favorable  soil  and  climate 
wide,  with  a  depth  of  46  feet.  These  improve-  adapt  the  island  to  the  cultivation  of  varioua 
ments  would  require  from  seven  to  eight  years  crops;  but  much  of  the  land  is  untilled.  Many 
for  their  completion.  of  the  coffee  plantations  have  been  abandoned 

There    was    under    construction    during    the  on   account  of  maraudin|E  mar^^ 
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disease;    the  depreciation  in  sugar  has  led  to  670;  coffee,  319  and  566;  beeswax,  165  and  149; 

a   reduction    in   the   area   under   cane.     Other  cattle  hides,    104   and   122;   bananas,    195   and 

producte  are  cacao,   (export  1911,  10,055  cwt.),  112;  cotton,  47  and  102;  goatskins,  80  and  97; 

limes  and  lime  juice   (£49,221),  citrate  of  lime  honey,   59   and   77;    lignum   vit»,   61    and   63. 

(£19,260),    essential    oils    (£2309).      External  The  trade  by  countries  has  been  as  follows,  in 

trade  (calendar  years)  and  finance  (Qscal  years)  thousands  of  dollars: 

statistics  for  the  presidency  follow:  . ^^^^^^_ 


1908-9  1909-10  1910-11  1911-12 

ImporU     £168.114  £128.779  £147.822  £164.695 

Exports    112.018  102.389  112.111  124,678 

Revenue    41,147  89.521  42,188  44,054 

Expenditure...     87,178  41.860  89.608  88.792 

Shipping*    ....  746,640  718.227  694,986  642.809 


^  Tonnage  entered  and  cleared. 

Customs  revenue  (1911-12),  £23,486.  Public 
debt,  £46,267.  W.  Douglas  Young  waa  admini- 
strator in  1913.  The  census  (1911)  returns 
about  470  Caribs  in  the  island,  170  of  pure 
blood.  The  majority  of  the  population  is 
negro.     See  Leeward  Islands. 

DOMINICAN'  BEPTJBLIC,  or  Santo  Do- 
mingo. An  independent  state  occupying  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island  of  Haiti.  The  capital 
is  Santo  Domingo. 

Abea,  Population,  etc.  The  estimated  area 
is  48,577  square  kilometers  (18,756  square 
miles).  Population  by  provinces  (1913): 
Azua,  66,500;  Barahona,  28,000;  £1  Seibo,  51,- 
000;  La  Vega,  83,000;  Espaillat  (Moca),  52,- 
500;  Monte  Cristi,  36,000;  Pacificador,  52,500; 
Puerta  Plata,  49,000;  SamanA,  12,000;  San 
Pedro  de  Macorls,  24,000;  Santiago,  194,000; 
Santo  Domingo,  166,000;  total,  724,500. 
Estimated  population  of  the  larger  towns: 
Santo  Domingo,  22,000;  Santiago,  20,000; 
Puerta  Plata  (the  chief  port)  and  San  Pedro 
de  Macoris,  15,000  to  16,000  each;  La  Vega, 
10,000  SAnchez,  SamanA,  Azua,  and  Monte 
Cristi,  4000  to  5000  each.  In  1911  there  were 
reported  27,407  births,  6603  deaths,  and  2442 
marriages.  In  1911  there  were  590  schools, 
with  20,453  pupils  (boys  and  girls  in  nearly 
equal  numbers). 

Pboduction  and  Cohmebce.  Agriculture, 
together  with  cattle-raising,  is  virtually  the 
only  source  of  national  wealth,  as  mining  and 
manufacturing  are  little  developed.  The  lead- 
in.^  crops  are  sugar  and  cacao;  other  crops 
are  tobacco,  coffee,  cotton,  and  bananas  and 
other  fruits.  There  is  a  considerable  output 
of  honey. 

Imports  and  exports  have  been  valued  as 
follows,  in  American  dollars: 


Imports  Exports 

TT  .*  ^    «.  .                     ""  1»12  1911  1912 

United    SUtes 4,120  B.lOO  5,751  7.275 

Germany    ..     i,266  1.628  2,947  1.774 

United   Kingdom 776  720  764  1.248 

frapce    218  226  1.081  988 

Spain  162  160 

gajy  ••• 189  181  9  27 

Porto  Rico 86  42  62  48 

SSfa    8  7  21  15 

Other    189  216  871  1,070 

Total    6,960  siSs  10,996  12.886 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


Imports..  14.426.918    16.267.691    $6,949,662    88.217.898 
Exports..  8.118.690    10,849.628    10.996,646    12,886,248 


Leading  imports  in  1911  and  1912  respectively, 
in  thousands  of  dollars:  Iron  and  steel,  998 
and  1627;  cotton  manufactures,  1617  and  1608; 
rice,  540  and  773;  wheat  flour,  407  and  453; 
meat  and  dairy  products,  415  and  421;  wood 
and  manufactures  thereof,  256  and  343.  The 
chief  exports  are  raw  su^ar  and  cacao;  these 
exports  have  been  as  follows:  In  1909,  sugar 
$3,304,931  and  cacao  $2,759,191;  in  1910,  $5,- 
5P0..536  and  $2,849,585;  in  1911,  $4,159,733  and 
$3,902,111;  in  1912,  $5,841,357  and  $4,248,724. 
Other  exports  in  1911  and  1912  respectively, 
in  thousands  of  dollars:   Leaf  tobacco,  1421  and 

1913—14 


Vessels  entered  at  the  ports  in  the  foreign 
trade  in  1912,  599,  of  641,548  tons  (323  steam, 
of  379,539  tons),  and  cleared  477,  of  379,147 
tons  (263  steam,  of  356,124  tons).  Merchant 
marine,  11  sail,  of  1541  tons. 

Communications.  A  railway  extends  from 
Puerto  Plata,  on  the  north  coast,  to  Santiago 
and  thence  to  Moca.  Another  line  extends 
from  the  eastern  port  SAnchez,  on  the  Bay  of 
SamanA,  west  to  La  Vega.  A  branch  of  the 
latter  line  runs  north  from  Jina  to  San 
Francisco  de  Macorfs,  and  another  branch  north 
from  Cabullas  to  Salcedo.  Salcedo  is  only 
a  few  kilometers  east  of  Moca,  so  that  con- 
struction of  the  short  line  of  railway  necessary 
to  connect  these  town  will  effect  rail  communi- 
cation between  Puerto  Plata  and  SAnchez. 
Length  of  railways,  282  kilometers  (175  miles). 
In  addition,  there  are  private  lines  for  the 
larger  sugar  plantations  reported  at  362 
kilometers  (225  miles).  A  line  is  projected 
to  connect  Manzanillo  and  La  Vega;  in  the 
autumn  of  1913  it  was  reported  that  a  contract 
had  been  signed  for  the  construction  of  a  line 
from  San  Pedro  de  Macorfs  to  San  Lorenzo 
Bay.  In  1913  the  government  undertook  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  wagon  roads. 
There  are  over   100  post  offices. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  1912  balanced  at 
$4,208,400.  In  1910  revenue  and  expenditure 
were  $4,705,738  and  $4,645,287  respectively. 
Of  the  receipts  in  1910,  customs  provided  $3,- 
121,642;  imports  and  taxes,  $475,058;  railways, 
$284,422;  and  port  dues,  $60,366.  The  larger 
departmental    disbursements    were : 

Finance  and  commerce,  $1,939,106;  interior, 
$670,463;  war  and  marine,  $521,360;  public 
nstruction  and  justice,  $391,867;  fomenio  and 
communications,  $238,929.  A  treaty  between 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  United  States 
authorized  a  loan  of  $20,000,000  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  debt  and  established  an  American 
receivership  of  customs,  from  April  1,  1905. 
Obligations  are  met  promptly. 

Government.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  a  congress  consisting  of  the  Senate 
(12  members,  elected  for  six  years)  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  (24  members,  elected  for 
four  years).  According  to  the  constitution, 
the  president  is  elected  by  indirect  vote  for  six 
years.  Gen.  Ram6n  CAceres,  who  was  installed 
as  president  in  1906  to  complete  his  predecessor's 
term  and  was  inaugurated  for  a  full  term 
July  1,  1908,  was  shot  and  killed  by  an  assassin 
November  19,  1911.     On  the  2d  ^'utbe 
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following  Eladio  Victoria,  a  senator,  was  internal  concern  pertaining  to  the  exercise  of 
elected  provisional  president  by  the  Congress,  national  sovereignty."  The  watchers  were, 
and  president  February  2,  1912.  He  was  in-  therefore,  not  recognized  officially,  nor  admitted 
augurated  February  28;  influenced  by  revolu-  to  the  polls,  but  treated  simply  as  "tourists." 
tionary  outbreaks,  he  resigned  in  November,  The  constituent  assembly  was  to  meet  in  Janu- 
1012,  and  on  December  2,  Archbishop  Adolf o  ary,  and  a  session  of  Congress  was  called  for 
Alejandro  Nouel  was  elected  provisional  presi-  January  4,  to  discuss  the  validity  of  the  elec- 
dent.  Kouel  resigned  early  in  1913,  and  Gen.  tions  in  cases  where  the  opposition  candidates 
Jos6  Bordas  Vald6s  was  elected  provisional  withdrew  from  the  contest, 
president,  assuming  office  April  14,  with  the  fol-  DOBJEL,  Julia  Caroline  Riplet.  An  Ameri- 
lowing  cabinet:  Gen.  Julian  Zorilla,  minister  of  can  poet^  died  January  18,  1913.  She  was  born 
the  interior;  Ram6n  0.  Lovaton,  foreign  af-  in  Charleston,  6.  C,  in  1825.  Her  mother  died 
fairs;  Mario  A.  Savifion,  treasury  and  com-  when  she  was  still  an  infant  and  she  was  taken 
merce;  Apolinar  Tejera,  justice  and  education;  by  her  father  to  Vermont  in  1830.  In  1847 
Gen.  Tadeo  Alvarez,  war;  Ricardo  Limardo,  she  married  Seneca  R.  Dorr.  From  1848  she 
f omenta  and  communications;  Enrique  Montes  was  a  prolific  writer  for  periodicals;  fifteen 
de  Oca,  agriculture.  volumes  of  her  prose  and  verse  have  been  pub- 

History.  One  of  the  first  measures  taken  lished.  She  gained  a  reputation  as  a  poet,  but 
up  by  the  new  cabinet  of  1913  was  the  elab-  was  almost  as  famous  because  of  her  friendship 
orate  plan  of  Sr.  Limardo  for  the  construction  for  the  famous  men  and  women  of  the  middle 
of  roads,  bridges,  and  drains  throughout  the  of  the  nineteenth  century.  She  belonged  to  the 
republic.  A  project  for  a  railway  to  run  from  famous  Cambridge  group,  which  included  Emer- 
Manzanillo  bay  to  Concepcion  de  la  Vega  was  son,  Holmes,  Longfellow^  Lowell,  Julia  Ward 
approved  by  the  Senate,  and  promised  materi-  Howe,  and  many  others.  These  persons  were 
ally  to  increase  the  meagre  railway  facilities  of  frequent  visitors  at  her  home  in  Vermont, 
the  country.  The  minister  of  war.  Gen.  Alvarez,  Among  her  published  works  were:  Farmingdale ; 
also  came  forward  with  proposals.  He  wished  Landmere;  Sibyl  Huntington;  Bride  and  Bride- 
to  modify  the  army  law  so  that  the  period  of  groom;  Friar  Anselmo  (1879);  Afternoon 
service  would  be  four  years  for  illiterates  and  Songa  (1886);  Poems  Complete  (1892);  The 
two  for  literates.  The  decimal  system  of  weights  Flower  of  England's  Face;  Afterglow  (1900); 
and  measures  was  put  into  effect  on  August  1;  and  Beyond  the  Sunset  (1909). 
new  census  was  begun  on  June  22;  and  a  pure  DOUGLASi  Sib  Abchibalo.  An  English  ad- 
food  law  was  enacted.  miral,  died  March  6,   1913.    He  was   bom   at 

The  government  lacked  support,  however,  and  Quebec,  Canada,  in  1842,  and  entered  the  navy 
during  the  summer  months  it  became  evident  in  1856.  From  1873-6  he  was  director  of  the 
that  trouble  was  brewing  in  the  north.  Finally  Imperial  Japanese  Naval  College  in  Yedo.  He 
actual  revolt  broke  out  and  during  September  was  afterwards  appointed  a  member  of  the 
the  rebel  General  Horacio  Vasquez  entrenched  ordnance  committee,  until  he  was  given  com- 
himself  in  Puerto  Plata,  on  the  northern  coast,  mand  of  the  Edinburgh  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  gained  control  of  the  neighboring  portion  in  the  autumn  of  1890.  In  1898  he  was  made 
of  the  railway,  which  by  the  way,  had  much  commander-in-chief  in  the  East  Indies,  but  a 
to  do  with  the  trouble.  7^ar   later   resigned   this   command   to   become 

The  government  could  not  quell  the  rebellion,  Becond  sea  lord  in  the  admiralty.  He  was  ap- 
although  the  bombarament  of  Puerto  Plata  was  pomted  commander-in-chief  in  the  North 
begun;  and  it  became  necessary  for  British  America  and  West  Indian  station  in  1902,  hav- 
and  American  ships  to  protect  the  interests  »"«  jn  the  meantime  been  promoted  to  be  vice- 
of  foreigners  in  Puerto  Plata.  On  September  admiral.  After  his  return  from  the  North 
9,  Mr.  James  M.  Sullivan,  newly  appointed  U.  American  command  he  was  made  commander-in- 
S.  minister  to  Santo  Domingo,  left  Washington  cj^e'.  **  Portsmouth,  a  post  to  which  no  oflBcer 
to  confer  with  the  rebel  leaders.  He  succeeded  ?*  ^»«  J«^^^  ^*d  been  appointed  for  forty  years, 
in  convincing  Gen.  Vasquez  and  Gen.  J.  Cespedes  i"  i®"^..'^«^^*"  promoted  to  be  admiral,  asd  in 
that  the  United  States  would  be  unfavorable  ^®2L!?ii!2lJ?22  "i**^®  service, 
to  a  successful  revolution  and  would  refuse  ppHMEROUB  Gastow.  See  Doumergue 
the  payment  of  customs  collections  to  a  revo-  ^VfU^SC' ^^^''„*^^^='  History. 
lutionary  government.  This  threat,  together  DOWINE.  See  VEiKBiWABr  Science. 
with  a  guarantee  against  reprisals  and  a  DOWDEN,  Edwabd.  An  English  scholar, 
promise  of  free  elections,  induced  the  rebels  literary  critic,  and  educator,  died  April  4,  1913. 
to  capitulate  on  October  21,  a  new  revolutionary  He  was  born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1843,  and  was 
plot  was  detected  and  frustrated  in  November,  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  His  career 
when  a  large  consignment  of  ammunition  at  the  university  was  brilliant.  He  won  the 
destined  for  the  rebels  was  discovered  and  con-  vice-chancellor's  prizes  for  English  verse  and 
fiscated  in  New  York.  English  prose  and  was  president  of  the  Phil- 

On  December  15  elections  were  held  for  a  osophical  Society.  Four  years  after  his  gradua- 
constituent  assembly,  which  should  revise  the  tion,  when  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he 
constitution.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  Mr.  was  appointed  professor  of  English  literature  in 
Sullivan,  in  accordance  with  his  assurances  to  Dublin  University,  a  chair  which  he  held  until 
the  rebels,  to  send   Americans  ^  "  watch "  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

the  polls  in  the  interest  of  fairness;  this  in-  His  great  interest  was  in  Shakespeare,  and  he 
tention  he  expressed  in  a  note  of  December  3.  conceived  the  idea  of  a  book  in  which  the  study 
The  Dominican  government,  however,  replied  of  Shakespeare's  works  should  be  connected 
that  "  President  Bordas  could  not,  without  with  a  quest  for  the  personality  of  the  author, 
violating  the  fundamental  covenant  which  gov-  and  which  should  include,  as  far  as  possible, 
ems  us,  admit  oflficially  interference  of  a  foreign  observation  of  the  growth  of  his  intellect  and 
element   into   our   body   politic    in    matters   of  character    from    ^oiith  to  ^aa^l^^.Xhis    re- 
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suited,  in  1876,  in  the  publication  of  Bhake'  The  State  Geological  Survey  published  plans  for 
9peare:  Bis  Mind  and  Art.  It  was  followed,  reclaiming  large  areas  of  overflowed  lands  along 
in  1877,  bv  a  Bhakeapeare  Primer.  In  1880,  the  Kaskaskia  and  Embarrass  Rivers,  in  Illi- 
he  gave  hia  first  series  of  Taylorian  lee-  nois.  Contract  was  let  for  digging  one  of  the 
tures  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  From  1803-6  big  diversion  ditches  for  Cypress  Creek,  in 
he  served  as  Clark  lecturer  at  Trinity  College,  Desha  County,  Arkansas.  In  1013  there  were 
Cambridge.  In  the  latter  year  he  also  delivered  at  least  42  projects  under  way  for  draining 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  French  Revolution  low  coastal  lands  in  Louisiana,  aggregating  248,- 
and  English  literature  at  Princeton  University.  700  acres:  there  were  mostly  private  corpora- 
He  received  a  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  this  uni-  tions,  rather  than  districts  organized  under  the 
versity,  following  the  delivery  of  the  lectures,  drainage  laws.  Plans  were  made  dividing  Jef- 
In  the  meantime  he  had  written  other  books,  ferson  County,  Tez.,  into  33  drainage  districts, 
among  them  a  notable  Life  of  Bhelley,  published  some  of  which  would  require  pumpinff  plants, 
in  1886.  He  continued  to  write  books  dealing  Construction  was  begun  in  one  district.  Tile 
with  English  and  other  literatures.  Notable  drainage  was  rapidly  being  introduced  into  the 
among  his  works,  in  addition  to  those  already  southern  and  eastern  S&tes.  In  the  upper 
mentioned,  are:  Poeme  (1876);  Btudiee  in  LiU  Mississippi  valley,  large  tile  was  being  much 
erature  (1878);  Tran9cript  and  Studies  used  instead  of  open  £tchea. 
(1888);  Introduction  to  Bhakespeare  (1803);  xhe  greater  part  of  the  western  irrigated 
New  Btudies  in  Literature  (1805);  A  History  lands  must  be  artificially  drained  to  prevent 
of  French  Uterature  (1807) ;  Robert  Brownmg  water-logging  and  the  concentration  of  injurious 
(1004);  Michel  de  Montaigne  {1905);  Essays:  g^itg.  The  United  States  Reclamation  Service 
Modem  and  Eltsnhethan  (1010).  He  also  ^as  planning  drainage  systems  for  many  of  its 
edited  Bhakespeare's  Bonnets;  Bouthfy's  Cor-  irrigation  projects,  to  correct  or  to  prevent  in- 
respondence  with  Caroline  Bowles,  and  the  Cor-  jury.  In  the  Yakima  Valley.  Wash.,  districts 
respondence  of  Benry  Taylor,  the  poetical  ^ere  constructing  open  ditch  and  large  tile 
works  of  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  and  Southey,  drains;  in  places  the  work  is  very  costly,  ow- 
and  edited  some  of  the  most  important  plays  i^g  to  the  almost  fluid  condition  of  the  satur- 
of  Shakespeare.  ated  soil.    In  the  San  Luis  Valley,  Col.,  where 

DBASSEXEi  Felix.  A  German  composer,  high  cost  has  deterred  many  districts  from 
died  February,  1013.  He  was  born  in  Coburg,  undertaking  drainage  work,  the  progress  of  the. 
in  1835,  and  studied  music  at  the  conservatory  Carmel  drainage  district  gave  indication  of 
in  Leipzig,  afterwards  going  to  Weimar,  where  highly  satisfactory  results.  The  endeavor  was 
he  became  one  of  the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  being  made  to  have  this  whole  valley  cooperate 
Lisst.  He  also  became  friendly  with  Von  Bue-  to  secure  a  large  outlet  drain.  The  four  drain- 
low  and  went  to  Dresden,  where  from  1864-74  age  districts  in  the  Pecos  Valley,  N.  M.,  were 
he  was  head  of  the  Lausanne  Conservatory.  In  waiting  for  a  court  decision  as  to  the  validity 
1874  he  succeeded  Wuellner  at  the  Dresden  Con-  of  the  statute.  Construction  was  begun  for 
servatorv.  Here  he  remained  for  several  years  draining  injured  lands  near  Safford,  Ariz.,  in 
and  received  many  honors  from  the  royal  family,  the  Gila  Valley.  The  drainage  of  individual 
He  wrote  several  operas  which  enjoyed  popu-  farms  in  western  States  was  becoming  increas- 
larity,  and  some  religious  music.  ^     ^        ingly  common.    The  California  experiment  sta- 

BBAINAGE.  UinrED  States.  An  indica-  tion  undertook  a  thorough  study  of  the  needs 
tion  of  the  growing  interest  in  reclamation  of  and  methods  of  drainage,  in  cooperation  with 
wet  and  overflowed  lands  was  the  number  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
drainage  laws  and  amendments  passed  in  the  Foreign  ConxrrBiBS.  A  project  is  under  way 
various  States.  Massachusetts  made  an  initial  for  reclaiming  26,000  acres  on  the  Columbia 
appropriation  of  $16,000  for  reclaiming  wet  River,  south  from  Golden,  British  Columbia, 
lands;  Michigan  was  to  submit  to  the  people  partly  by  the  use  of  dikes,  and  a  similar  recla* 
a  constitutional  amendment  authorizing  coun-  mation  on  that  river  near  Ivermere,  B.  C,  was 
ties  to  issue  bonds  for  drainage  and  otner  ag-  being  considered.  Work  on  the  Roque  Canal 
ricultural  enterprises;  Vermont  authorized  in  Matanzas  Province,  Cuba,  31  miles  long, 
municipalities  to  issue  bonds  for  long-time  was  about  20  per  cent,  completed.  More  than 
loans  to  farmers  for  drainage  works.  Idaho  a  thousand  acres  are  already  reclaimed  and 
provided  for  the  organization  of  drainage  dis-  planted  to  cane,  and  the  completed  project  will 
tricts,  but  the  act  was  declared  invalid.  The  drain  27,000  acres,  including  the  Majoguila  and 
drainage  laws  of  Missouri  and  Washington  were  Guayobeque  swamps.  The  ministry  of  agricul- 
revised,  and  changes  were  made  in  the  laws  ture  of  Argentina  has  established  an  office  for 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  the  study  of  the  problems  and  methods  of 
South  Dakota,  Oregon,  and  Utah.  Nevada  au-  irrigation,  drainage,  and  related  agricultural 
thorized  its  counties  to  drain  swamp  lands  dan-  improvements.  It  was  estimated  that  $3,600,000 
gerous  to  health.  would  be  required  to  complete  the  surface  drain- 

In  North  Carolina  there  are  some  scores  age  works  in  Buenos  Aires  Province,  Argentina, 
of  districts  for  draining  swamp  lands  in  the  The  drainage  of  Navarro  Laguna  is  also  being 
Coastal  Plain  and  overflowed  areas  in  the  Pied-  considered.  In  Hawaii,  contracts  were  let  for 
mont  section.  In  South  Carolina,  districts  were  filling  the  low  lands  of  Kewalo,  Honolulu, 
organized  in  Hampton  and  Jasper  counties  and  The  reclamation  of  marsh  lands  in  Holland 
in  Horry  County;  Charleston  County  was  be-  continues  at  the  Vate  of  20,000  to  25,000  acres 
ing  divided  into  drainage  units.  Plans  were  per  year;  yet  it  is  stated  authoritatively  that 
prepared  for  a  district  in  Ware  County  and  a  there  are  250,000  acres  of  the  best  soil  under 
survey  was  made  near  Baxley,  in  Georgia.  The  waste  waters— not  including  the  areas  of  rivers. 
State  of  Florida  had  dredges  excavating  large  canals,  or  the  Zuyder  Zee.  A  recent  plan  for 
canals  in  the  Everglades,  but  eminent  engineers  draining  the  Zuyder  Zee — a  scheme  50  years 
have   reported   the   drainage   plans    inadequate,  old— proposed  an  embankment,   182  mi^lonfe^Tp 
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to  enclose  623,000  acres  of  drained  lands  and  of  France,  is  a  study  of  the  disease  of  syphilis 

a  lake  of  358,000  acres  to  store  the  flow   from  in  its  bearing  on  marriage.    The  piece  was  first 

rivers  when   high   tides  prevent  flow   into   the  presented  in  New  York  at  two  private  matinees, 

sea.  The  total  cost  was  estimated  at  $75,000,000,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sociologi- 

exclusive   of    interest,    the    time   of    completion  cal  Fund  of  the  Medical  Review  of  Reviews;  but 

33  years,  and  the  first  land  to  be  fit  for  culti-  it  was  soon  presented  publicly  as  the  regular 

vation   in    17   years.    The  Russian   government  bill  of  the  Fulton  Theatre.    It  ran  for   three 

was  reported  to  have  appropriated  $14,800  for  months   to    crowded    houses;    and,    throughout 

investigating  the  prevention  of  overflow  in  the  the  remainder  of  the  year,  it  was  acted,  with  un- 

delta  of  the  Terek  River,  in  the  North  Caucasus,  diminished  success,   in   nearly  all  the  leading 

In  Roumania,  the  reclamation  of  40,000  acres  of  cities  of  the  country. 

swampy  land  along  the  Punth,  by  diking,  is  be-  But  less  disinterested  managers  soon  strove 

ing  considered.  to  turn  to  their  own  profit  the  awakening  of 

Work  progressed  on  the  project  for  draining  public  interest  in  the  social  evil;  and,  in  the 
a  million  acres  in  northern  Egypt.  The  parlia-  autumn  season,  the  theatre  was  flooded  with 
ment  of  South  Australia  passed  a  loan  bill,  in-  plays  purporting  to  reveal  the  hitherto  hidden 
eluding  items  for  irrigation  and  drainage,  $1,-  secrets  of  the  seamy  side  of  life.  The  first 
240,000,  and  for  drainage  in  the  southeastern  of  these  plays,  The  Lure,  was  produced  in  Aug- 
district,  $250,000.  Dredging,  in  progress  vA  ust.  It  was  a  scarcely  skillful  melodrama, 
Kashmir,  India,  has  lowered  the  surface  of  written  by  a  new  author,  George  Scarborough, 
Woolar  Lake  6  feet.  It  was  to  be  lowered  8  who  had  been  engaged  for  some  years,  as  a 
feet  more,  reclaiming  90,000  acres  in  all,  esti-  Federal  agent,  in  combatting  the  so-called 
mated  worth,  $7,200,000  for  agriculture,  at  a  <' white  slave  traffic."  The  Lure  was  written 
cost  of  $3,100,000.  Progress  was  made  in  drain-  with  evident  sincerity;  and  if,  in  certain  pas- 
ing  Bapatla  swamps,  on  the  Appapuram  scheme  sages,  it  seemed  untrue  to  life,  it  was  only  be- 
in  the  Kistna  delta,  and  on  the  Yenemadurn  cause  of  the  author's  lack  of  practice  as  a  play- 
drain  of  the  Godivari  system,  in  south  India,  wright.  Bayard  Veiller,  the  author  of  Within 
In  the  Korning  district  of  Kwangtung  Province,  the  Law — ^a  melodrama  which  ran  uninterrupt- 
south  China,  an  American  firm  installed  five  edly  in  New  York  throughout  the  entire  year — 
pumps,  each  of  6000  gallons  per  minute  dis-  wrote  into  his  new  play,  called  The  Fight,  a  sec- 
char^,  for  draining  rice  fields,  and  three  ir-  ond  act  which  was  set  in  a  brothel.  In  re- 
rigation  pumps.  Although  the  season  was  un-  spouse  to  the  protests  of  a  certain  section  of 
usually  wet,  an  early  rice  crop  was  harvested,  the  public,  the  police  threatened  to  prevent 
and  this  success  has  led  to  other  similar  con-  further  performances  of  both  The  Fight  and 
tracts  with  the  same  firm.  The  Lure,    As  a  result  of  the  public  scandal, 

DBAKEy  James  Madison.  American  soldier  the  brothel  scene  was  removed  from  The  Fight, 
and  journalist,  died  November  29,  1913.  He  and  The  Lure  was  rewritten  in  such  a  way  aa 
was  born  in  Somerset  County,  N.  J.,  in  1837.  to  eliminate  the  features  that  had  been  objected 
In  1853  he  became  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  to.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  good  was  ef- 
Trenton,  N.  J.  In  1857  he  started  The  Even-  fected  by  the  acrimonious  discussion  that  was 
ing  News  in  Trenton,  and  in  1860  the  Wide  stimulated  by  these  plays;  and  the  situation. 
Awake.  He  enlisted  in  the  Union  army,  and  as  a  whole,  must  finally  be  regarded  as  un- 
served until  1865.  Taken  prisoner  at  Drury's  fortunate  for  the  American  theatre. 
Bluff,  Va.,  in  1864,  he  escaped  from  prison  in  Closely  related  to  these  plays  was  a  melo- 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  after  a  tramp  of  1000  drama  called  To-day,  by  George  Broadhurst  and 
miles  reached  the  Union  lines  at  Knoxvillc,  Abraham  S.  Schemer,  in  which  a  husband  finds 
Tenn.  He  was  awarded  a  congressional  medal  of  out  that  his  wife  has  been  earning  money  by 
honor  for  distinguished  gallantry,  and  was  illicit  intercourse  with  other  men,  and  kills  her 
brevetted  brigadier-general  by  special  act  of  the  in  the  house  of  assignation  where  he  has  dia- 
legislature  of  New  Jersey.  From  1868  to  1881  covered  her  perfidy.  A  less  objectionable  drama 
he  was  publisher  of  the  Dailg  Monitor  at  Eliza-  of  this  general  type  was  The  Family  Cupboard, 
beth,  and  from  1882  to  1887  published  the  by  Owen  Davis.  A  husband  and  wife  of  mature 
Elizaheth  Sunday  Leader.  He  was  publisher  years  have  drifted  out  of  sympathy,  and  the 
of  the  Elizabeth  Daily  Leader  from  1887  to  1900.  husband  has  formed  an  alliance  with  a  chorus- 
He  was  author  of:  Fast  and  Loose  in  Diwie;  girl.  The  discoverey  of  this  intrigue  breaks  up 
Across  the  Continent  in  Red  Breeches;  Historic  the  family,  and  the  discarded  chorus-girl  re- 
cal  Sketches  of  the  Revolutionary  and  Civil  solves  to  be  revenged  upon  her  former  protector 
Wars,  and  New  Jersey  in  the  War  for  the  by  making  his  son  fall  in  love  with  her.  She 
Union.  succeeds  in  her  purpose;   and  the  crisis  comes 

DBATWA,     American    and    English.      The  when   the   inexperienced   youth    discovers    that 

theatre  season  of  1913,   in  both   America  and  the  girl  he  loves  has  been  formerly  the  mistress 

England,  was  comparatively  barren  of  artistic  of  his  father.    Somewhat  allied  to  these  plays 

achievement,  and,  from  the  box-office  standpoint,  in  subject-matter,  but  not  at  all  in  spirit  and 

the  worst  for  a  decade.    As  a  matter  of  history,  in   tone,    was    Ourselves,    by   Rachel    Crothers. 

the  most  interesting  phenomenon  of  the  theatri-  This   piece   sets   forth   the   unsuccessful   efforts 

cal  year   was   an  unprecedented  movement,   in-  of  a  philanthropic  woman  to  reform  a  girl  of 

stituted  in  America,  toward  the  frank  discussion  the  streets  by  taking  her  into  her  own  home, 

of  subjects  which  had  formerly  been  forbidden  The  impulse  toward   the   production   of  chil- 

in   the   theatre.     This   movement   was   uninten-  dren's  plays,  which  was  inaugurated  durin?  the 

tionally   started,    in   the   month    of   March,   by  fall  of  1912,  continued  through  the  early  months 

Richard  Bennett,  when  he  organized  a  company  of  1913,  and  ultimately  bore  fruit  in  the  finest 

for  the  presentation  of  Damaged  Goods,  an  Eng-  theatrical   achievement  of  the  year.    This  was 

lish  version  of  Les  Avari^s,  by  Eugfene  Brieux.  The  Poor  Little  Rich  Qirl,  a  play  of  fact  and 

This   work,   by    the   greatest   living   dramatist  fancy,   by   Eleanor   Gates,  a  writer  Meviouslv 
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known  as  a  novelist,  but  unknown  in  the  Hindle  Wakes,  contributed  a  new  comedy,  en- 
theatre.  This  play  presented  the  unfortunate  titled  The  Younger  QeneratUm,  the  theme  of 
situation  of  a  little  girl  withheld  from  real  which  was  the  familiar  axiom  that  "crabbed 
enjoyment  of  the  life  of  childhood  by  the  luxury  age  and  youth  cannot  live  together."  This  piece 
with  which  she  was  surrounded.  It  exhibited  was  somewhat  thin  in  substance,  but  it  exhibited 
an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  psychology  an  extraodinary  technical  accomplishment.  This 
of  childhood,  and  was  an  imaginative  achieve-  talented  young  writer — the  leader  of  the  new 
ment  of  a  high  order.  There  was  a  successful  realists  in  England— died  at  Manchester  in  the 
production  of  this  play  in  London,  in  December,  month  of  December;  and  the  loss  of  his  admir- 
Late  in  the  year,  the  same  author  produced  a  able  mind  must  be  recorded  as  the  greatest 
second  play,  entitled  We  Are  Seven,  a  whimsical  set-back  which  the  Ensglish  theatre  suffered 
farce,  on  the  whole,  disappointing.  Inferior  to  during  the  course  of  1913.  Prunella,  a  Pierrot- 
The  Poor  Little  Rich  Oirl  was  another  play  for  play  in  prose  and  rhyme,  by  Lawrence  Housmaii 
children  entitled  A  Oood  Little  Devil.  This  and  Granville  Barker,  which  had  previously  been 
piece  was  adapted  from  the  French  of  Rose-  exhibited  in  London,  was  produced  at  the  Little 
monde  Gerard  and  Maurice  Rostand,  the  wife  Theatre  in  New  York.  In  sheer  beauty  of  visual 
and  the  son  of  the  famous  author  of  Cyrano  de  projection,  this  production  was  the  most  poetic 
Bergerac,  The  original  text  was  written  bril-  achievement  of  the  year.  The  most  successful 
liantly  in  verse,  and  much  of  its  wit  and  charm  play  of  the  London  season  was  The  Great  Ad- 
were  sacrificed  in  an  English  prose  translation,  venture,  a  dramatic  version  by  Arnold  Bennett 
The  piece,  however,  was  beautifully  produced  of  his  own  novel,  entitled  Buried  Alive,  This 
by  David  Belasco.  P^^J  ^*«  noyelistic  in  structure,  but  it  held  the 

The  vogue  of  "crook*'  plays,  which  was  interest  from  the  outset  to  the  end.  It  was 
started  by  the  phenomenal  success  of  Within  deeply  true  in  characterization,  and  humorously 
the  Law,  continued,  almost  unabated,  through-  human  in  dialogue.  In  New  York,  it  was  less 
out  the  year.  The  most  interesting  of  these  successful  when  it  was  imported  by  Winthrop 
melodramas  of  the  underworld  was  Tfcc  Master  Ames  to  open  his  new  theatre,  called  the  Booth. 
Mind  by  Daniel  D.  Carter,  which  exhibited  An  attempt  had  been  made  by  David  Belasco 
the  machinations  of  a  clever  criminal  who  em-  to  forestall  the  appeal  of  the  piece  by  the  pre- 
ployed  many  minor  "  crooks "  to  do  his  bidding,  vious  production  of  a  play  with  a  somewhat 
At  Bay  was  not  a  plausible,  but  still  an  en-  similar  theme.  This  play,  entitled  The  Tern- 
tertainine,  melodrama,  written  by  George  Scar-  peramental  Journey,  was  adapted  by  Leo  Dit- 
borouffh  the  author  of  The  Lure.  The  heroine,  richstein,  from  the  French  of  Andr6  Rivoire  and 
caueht  in  the  toils  of  a  blackmailing  lawyer,  Yves  Mirande.  The  second  most  successful  play 
stabs  him  with  a  paper-file;  and  she  is  assisted  of  the  London  season  was  also  presented  less 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  this  assault  by  successfully  in  America.  This  was  General 
a  eenial  Irishman,  who  plays  fast  and  loose  John  Regan,  written  by  Canon  Hannay,  of  St. 
with  the  detectives  of  the  United  States  secret  Patrick's,  Dublin,  a  writer  new  to  the  theatre 
service  The  final  "crook"  play  of  the  year  who  had  previously  published  several  novels 
was  written  by  Roland  Burnham  Molineux.  It  signed  with  the  pen-name  of  "George  A.  Bir- 
was  entitled  The  Man  Inside;  and  it  advanced  mingham."  The  piece  is  nothing  more  than  an 
a  specious  argument  that  society  ought  to  as-  amplified  anecdote,  wherein  the  technical 
sume  toward  the  criminal  classes  an  attitude  method  employed  by  Lady  Gregory  in  her  one- 
not  punitive,  but  reformatory.  act  plays  has  been  extended  to  cover  a  three- 

Among  the  leading  British  dramatists.  Sir  act  comedy;  but  it  is  developed  with  extraordi- 
Arthur  Pinero  remained  silent  throughout  the  nary  richness  of  characterization  and  written 
year  Henry  Arthur  Jones  made  no  production  in  a  dialogue  that  is  unusually  humorous, 
in  America;  but  he  published  a  serious  play  Among  minor  works  by  established  British  play- 
entitled  The  Divine  Gift,  and  successfully  pro-  wrights  must  be  mentioned  The  Land  of  Prom- 
duced  in  London  a  light  comedy  called  Mary  ise,  in  which  W.  Somerset  Maugam  made  a 
Goes  First.  This  witty  piece,  which  deals  with  scarcely  successful  blending  of  the  themes  of 
the  ambition  for  social  precedence,  was  delight-  The  Great  Divide  and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
fully  acted  by  Marie  Tempest.  George  Bernard  and  Tante,  a  dramatization  by  C.  Haddon  Cham- 
Shaw  produced  two  failures  in  London — one  bers  of  a  novel  of  the  same  name  by  Anne 
of  which,  Androcles  and  the  Lion,  is  likely  to  Douglas  Sedgwick,  in  which  Ethel  Barrymore 
be  remembered  among  his  works.  His  Ccesar  was  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  notable  per- 
and  Cleopatra  was  revived  in  America  by  Sir  formance  of  a  woman  suffering  from  the  egotis- 
Johnston  Forbes-Robertson;  and  late  in  Decem-  tical  perversity  of  disposition  which  is  popularly 
ber  his  early  comedy,  entitled  The  Philanderer,  termed  the  "artistic  temperament." 
was  imported  to  New  York  with  a  company  re-  Among  continental  plays  produced  in  English 
hearsed  by  Granville  Barker.  The  performance  during  the  course  of  the  year,  the  most  impor- 
was  not  notable;  and  the  play  itself,  in  com-  tant  was  La  FlamUe,  by  the  Belgian  play- 
parison  with  Shaw's  later  compositions,  seemed  wright,  Henry  Kistemaeckers,  which  was  acted 
monotonous  and  dull.  James  Matthew  Barrie  in  London  under  the  title  of  The  Turning  Point, 
was  made  a  baronet  in  the  spring.  His  new  and  in  New  York  under  the  title  of  The  Spy. 
play.  The  Adored  One,  mystified  the  public  and  The  piece,  however,  was  badly  acted  in  New 
the  critics  of  London,  and  failed  to  achieve  York,  and  failed  to  achieve  the  success  that 
his  usual  measure  of  success.  Barrie's  chief  was  warranted  by  its  technical  dexterity.  Late 
contribution  of  the  year  consisted  of  two  one-  in  the  year,  Henry  Bernstein's  The  Secret,  which 
act  plays,  entitled,  Half  an  Hour  and  The  Will,  had  been  acted  in  Paris  by  Mme.  Simone,  was 
Both  of  these  compositions  revealed  an  acrid  reproduced  in  America  by  David  Belasco.  It 
disenchantment  which  seemed  all  the  more  dis-  was  a  work  of  astonishing  technical  accompHsh- 
comforting  as  coming  from  the  author  of  Peter  ment,  but,  like  most  of  Bernstein's  plays,  it 
Pan      Stanley  Houghton,  the  gifted  author  of   was  lacking  in  the  element  of  human  sympathy.  T 
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The  Five  Frankforters,  which  had  been  favor-  A  new  small  and  successful  theatre  tb* 
ably  received  in  Germany,  was  acted  in  both  Princess,  was  opened  in  New  York  for  the  ex- 
England  and  America.  This  domestic  comedy  press  purpose  of  producing  one-act  plays.  The 
by  Carl  Rossler,  purported  to  narrate  an  epis-  policy  of  the  house  was  patterned  after  that 
ode  in  the  early  history  of  the  Rothschild  fam-  of  the  Grand  Guignol  in  Paris.  The  dozen 
ily.  Where  Ignorance  ia  Bliea,  a  comedy  trans-  diminutive  dramas  which  were  produced  during 
lated  from  the  Hungarian  of  Ferenc  Molnar,  the  course  of  the  year  all  fell  into  two  classes, — 
failed  flatly  in  New  York.  It  was  technically  those  designed  to  produce  a  shock  of  horror 
clever;  but  it  was  too  mechanical  in  its  thea-  and  those  designed  to  induce  a  titillating  sense 
tricism  to  interest  the  American  public.  of  the  imminence  of  impropriety. 

Next  to  The  Poor  Little  Rich  Oirl,  the  best  Sarah  Bernhardt  made  a  reeord-breaking 
American  play  of  the  year  was  Romance,  by  tour  of  America,  appearing  twice  a  day  in  a 
Edward  Sheldon.  In  this  work,  the  talented  chain  of  vaudeville  theatres.  At  each  perform- 
author  shifted  from  the  realistic  to  the  roman-  ance  she  gave  a  single  act  selected  from  one 
tic  method  and  surpassed  all  his  previous  pro-  of  the  best-known  pieces  in  her  repertory.  At 
ductions.  The  play  detailed  a  love-affair  be-  the  age  of  sixty-nine  she  still  showed  herself 
tween  a  prima  donna  of  somewhat  wide  amatory  a  master  of  the  theatre  and  delighted  a  loyal 
experience  and  a  young  minister  of  the  gospel  public  with  her  art.  i^other  great  performer, 
who  had  had  no  previous  experience  with  women.  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson,  was  knighted  in 
Peg  (y  My  Heart,  by  J.  Hartley  Manners,  was  the  spring,  and  embarked  upon  a  farewell  tour 
the  most  successful  American  production  of  the  of  the  English-speakinff  countries.  He  made 
season.  It  ran  throughout  the  entire  year,  with-  his  final  appearance  in  England  at  the  Theatre 
out  even  an  intermission  in  the  sununer.  It  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  in  the  part  of  Hamlet,  of 
was,  however,  merely  a  common-place  comedy  which  he  is  the  greatest  livinff  exponent.  Sub- 
in  which  the  crude  manners  and  true  heart  sequently  he  played  a  farewell  season  in  New 
of  an  uncultivated  Irish  girl  were  contrasted  York,  addinf^  the  parts  of  Shylock  and  Othello 
with  the  finished  manners  and  shallow  hearts  to  his  classic  repertory  and  appearing  also  in 
of  her  wealthy  English  relatives.  Augustus  five  modern  plays.  After  a  supplementary  tour 
Thomas  scored  another  failure  with  Indian  Bum-  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
mer,  a  skilfully  planned  and  ably  written  play  Canada  this  great  actor  will  withdraw  perma- 
which  discussed  too  many  themes  that  were  ap-  nently  from  the  stage.  Still  another  admirable 
parently  unrelated  to  each  other,  and  therefore  actor,  Cyril  Maude,  was  welcomed  to  America 
made  a  scattering  impression.  Fine  Feathers,  in  a  repertory  of  notable  impersonations, 
by  Eugene  Walter,  was  an  effective  fabric,  but  DAAJCA  IN  EUBOPE.  See  Fbench,  Geb- 
it  seemed  more  artificial  and  less  human  than  man,  Italian^  Russian,  and  Scandinavian 
this    author's    earlier    plays.    A   new    pair    of    Lttibatube.  ,.«^«__ 

collaborators,  Charles  Goddard  and  Paul  Didcey»  DBAMA  SOCIETY.  An  organization 
came  forward  with  two  plays,  The  OhoeP-  formed  with  the  general  purpose  of  mteresting- 
Breaker  and  The  Misleading  Lady,  Both  pieces  its  members  in  the  best  plays  and  in  obtaining- 
exhibited  considerable  ingenuity  in  theatrical  their  support  for  them.  It  includes  a  method 
invention;  and  the  latter,  the  better  of  the  of  distributing  tickets,  and,  also,  reports  of  the 
two,  discussed  a  serious  theme.  In  The  Strange  plays  made  by  a  committee  composed  of  experts 
Woman,  which  was  beautifully  played  by  Elsie  in  the  drama,  representative  men  and  women  in 
Ferguson,  William  J.  Harlbut  set  forth  a  sharp  business,  social  activities,  and  the  arts  allied 
contrast  of  character  between  an  accomplished  to  drama.  This  committee  attends  "first 
woman  of  the  world  and  the  provincial  and  nar-  nights,"  and  reaches  its  decisions  by  a  majority 
row  minded  inhabitants  of  a  little  town.  The  vote.  When  a  play  is  placed  on  the  society's 
Marriage  Game,  in  which  Anne  Crawford  Flex-  list,  a  bulletin  reporting  the  fact  is  sent  out  to 
ner  argued  that  married  women  should  continu-  members.  Members  pay  a  subscription  price 
ally  exert  themselves  to  retain  the  affections  of  for  which  they  receive  a  certain  number  of  tick- 
their  husbands,  was  mildly  entertaining;  and  in  ets.  The  society  resulted  from  a  movement  be- 
The  Things  That  Count,  a  new  writer,  Lawrence  gun  about  ten  years  ago  in  the  People's  Insti- 
Eyre,  furnished  a  pleasant  little  sentimental  tute.  New  York  City.  Charles  Sprague  Smith, 
comedy  for  the  Christmas  season.  then    president   of    the    institute,    organized    a 

Among  the  lighter  plays  of  American  author-  drama  committee  and  made  arrangements  with 
ship,  the  most  ingenious  was  a  melodramatic  the  managers  by  which  plays  which  it  recom- 
farce,  entitled  Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate,  which  mended  should  be  open  to  workmen,  school  chil- 
was  dramatized  by  George  M.  Cohan  from  a  dren,  and  school  teachers,  at  half  price.  In  this 
novel  by  Earl  Derr  Riggers.  A  fiippant  and  movement  they  were  very  successful.  The  soci- 
entertaining  farce,  entitled  Believe  Me,  Xan-  ety  has  been  well  supported,  and  the  results 
tippe,  was  produced  by  a  new  writer,  Frederick  achieved  have  been  on  the  whole  most  satisfac- 
Ballard,  the  latest  graduate  of  the  Harvard  tory.  The  president  is  Mrs.  E.  R.  Hewitt;  sec- 
school  of  playwrights.  The  highly  successful  retary,  John  Corbin;  treasurer,  Thomas  W. 
stories    by    Montague    Glass,    which    set    forth  Lamont. 

the  personal  problems  of  Potash  and  Perlmutter  DKAPEB,  Andrew  Sloan.  An  American 
were  successfully  compounded  into  a  play  by  educator  and  public  ofiicial,  died  April  27,  1913. 
an  unannounced  collaborator.  The  last  specta-  He  was  born  in  Westford,  N.  Y.,  in  1848.  When 
cle  that  was  presented  at  the  Century  Theatre  he  was  seven  years  of  age,  his  parents  removed 
before  that  institution  was  turned  over  to  the  to  Albany,  where  he  was  educated  in  the  public 
production  of  opera  in  English  was  a  Biblical  schools,  at  the  Albany  Boys'  Academy,  and  the 
play  by  Louis  N.  Parker,  entitled  Joseph  and  Albany  Law  School.  From  the  latter  institution 
His  Brethren.  This  panoramic  narrative  was  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in 
subsequently  reproduced  in  London  by  Sir  Her-  1871.  For  five  years  he  practiced  law  as  a 
bert  Tree.  member   of  the  firm  of  Draper  &   Chester   in 
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Albany.  In  1881  he  served  a  term  in  the  House  lation  (end  of*  1005)  of  Java,  Madoera,  and  th» 
of  the  Assembly.  He  was  elected  State  super-  outpost  provinces  (approximate)  appear  in  the 
intendent  of  public  instruction  at  Cleveland,  O.  following  table: 

In   that  city  he  remained  for  two  years,  reor-   

ganizing   the   school   system.    This   position    in   ■ 

turn   he  resigned  in   1804  to  become  president 

of   the   University  of  Illinois.    During  his  ad-  SQ*  m-  I*0P- 

ministration    the    institution    erected    a    dozen  ^Jf'  •;; *HSa       ^MSi'Jal 

buildings  and  advanced  from  750  to  3000  stud-  ^^^"^^"^  "buiiiiii M»3.zw 

enta.     When  the  two  State  educational  depart-  Island  of  Sumatra: 

ments    in   New  York   were   united   in    1004,   a      ^'SS^Si  HhJhi^d?^ "'''**  iosiai 

special    provision   was   inserted    in   the   law   to         Padanf   Lowlands.'.'.;!;;!!     !!!!!  toBMO 

make   Dr.    Draper   eligible,   and    he   was   made         Tapanoeli    418.301 

commissioner   of   education.    His   term   expired      Benkoelen    •..-.. ,?'i?I  ?2i'?S? 

on    March   31     1910    and   he  was   reappointed      ^JS^SSk'*'.'"?'!':  .• ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  K  Ml 

by    the    regents    of    the   university    for    an    in-      Sumatra,  East  Coast 35,481  668,417 

definite  term.    Dr.  Draper's  achievements  dur-      Atjeh   20,550  682,176 

ing  his  term  of  office  include  the  inception  and  g^'Ja^  *    ^S'??!  ili'lM 

completion  of  the  State  educational  building  at  Billlton  *!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!    l!869  36|858 

Albany,    costing   $4,000,000;    the    enactment   of  Borneo,   West  "bi's'trict;;;;;;!;  66!o61  45o!929 

rural   schools  supervision   law;    the   reorganiza-  SST55®' f°^\**l*  .^*  DUts.. 167.687  782,726 

tion  of  the  normal  schools;  the  organization  of      cSebes  7.*?/^.'.! 49,600  416,499 

the  State  examination  board;  the  advancement      Menado   *.*.*..'.'.*.*.'.!!!!!!!!!!!!  22!l77  436!406 

of  professional  education  through  a  stricter  ad-  Amboinaf    .1?'?I2  5S?'2SJ 

ministration  of  the  law;  and  the  enactment  of  a  Tfmor  .!..!!!:;!!:!!!!!!!!'!!;;  nisi  808600 

State  scholarship  law.     From    1002    he    was    a  Bali  an'd"Lom'l>o'k!!!!!!!!!!!!!    4!o68  623!685 

member  of  the  United  States  Indian   commis-  T^rl^       iToToT^ 

sioners,  and  was  for  several  years  its  chairman.  Total — 739.669       87,979,377 

He  edited  several  volumes  of  reference  works,  __^___^______^_^__________^^_^^__^^ 

and  in  1000  was  awarded  a  silver  medal  at  the 

Paris   exposition   for   a  monograph   on   the  or-      *  Consists   of   Indrairiri    in    Sumatra   and    the 

ganization  and  administration  of  the  American  WS'JT^.^^'iiJ^J'^SS'^^^Si'^^^^^^^ 
r.K^^i  .««4-«n,  XT«  ■»«««  »i<>^  <.»«.^.^  w^^A^\m  Temate  are  a  part  or  eastern  Celebes  Island, 
school  system.  He  was  also  awarded  medals  jy^^^^  j^^w  Guinea,  and  a  part  of  the  Moluccas: 
at  the  St.  Louis  exposition.  He  was  the  au-  the  rest  of  the  Moluccas  are  in  Amboina.  Dutch 
thor  of  The  Rescue  of  Cuba,  and  American  Edth  New  guinea  extends  to  141"  E..  with  estimated 
cation.     He  also  published  numerous  addresses.  fiSS^n    262  Mo"*''""*  '  estimated  popu- 

BBEADNOUaHT.     See   Battleships. 

BBEDOING.    See  Docks  aitd  Habbobs,  and      Exclusive  of  New  Guinea  the  native  popula- 
Panama  Canal.  tion  numbered  37,020,460,  of  whom  20,715,008 

DBUG    HABIT.      See    Cocaine   and    Mob-  were  in  Java  and  Madoera;  Europeans,  80,010; 
PHINE  Habit.  Chinese,  663,440;  Arabs,  20,588;  other  Orientals, 

DBY  DOCKS.  See  Docks  and  Habbobs.  22,070.  Batavia,  the  capital,  had  138,551  in- 
TiTTAT  AYTTATffm?  c«-.  -Es>.«^  v^^^  habitants;  Sourabaya,  150,108;  Sourakarta, 
DITAI.  AUJANCB.    See    Fbance,    Foreign  jigg^g.  Semarang.  06,600;  Pehalongan,  41,710; 

-^^*nU,.r^«     X  *  A       A        .    Djokjakarta,  70,567;   Padang,  01,440;   Bandjer- 

DUHBINa,   Louis   Adolphus.     An   Amen-  m^gajn,  16,708;  Macassar,  26,145. 
can  dermatologist,  died  May  8,  1013.     He  was      pboduction.     Official  returns  of  areas  under 
^'''   iS   ^^Ji**^^'P^'*  i?    ^^t\  Ik"^   graduated  ^^^^  .^  igiO     j^^  3,274,264  bahoes  under 

from  the  medical  department  of  the  University  ^.^^  ^^  baho=l%  ac^es),  ^nth  84,286,647  picula 
of  Pennsylvania  m  1867.    After  serving  for  a  production;    2137866  under   sugarcane,   20,450,- 

w°^?^T*^''"f,^^^iJ''Z°of°ln^  T^^r^^?  405  picuU  suga^  tobacco,  213^,532  bs.;  indigo, 
Hospltol,   he  ^^d'ed  dermjitolo^^       the  W  173/0     under*^  other  cropi  3,213,041.    In  Java 

?iV^K.  oralis  ^^?»Z',J^fI^^^^  H?™  *^«  govermnent  coffee  plantations  covered  72,- 
,Ipi,^i.h.^^u  nf  w?^T^««i  i««?  hf  w!!  1»2  bahoes,  producing  32,067  piculs;  production 
S.v^^  LJ^    fc   is^l  76^^^^^^^  C  ^^^°^  emphyteutic  plantations,    172,336    piculs, 

fc   a?%J  ??JivitI^v^n^  «;  *»d  from*^  private  estates,  13,818;   total  native 

^'™    ?R7«  l«^^   hL   L/h  ^^^^  «"1^«'«    ^^^^  East  Indies),  70,014.    The  to- 

from    1876  ^"til    his   deat^   w"   ?f^'^T™     i  ^^^co  produced  on  government  lands  was  830,- 

hlft^ts™  ^r."  XfZ^  o/lifeSTolI^^^.;  rlTfi?  ««8  ^^^^^'  <>°  emphyteutic  plantations,  8,064,- 
his  writings  are:  A<toa  of  fif&m  XJwe<Me«  (1876),  ggg.  orivate   estates    436  400      From   Java 

"^^^  V^L«r?l^S8?'  l^^  nnlrl^^'lLrl^^^^  ^^^^  16,0^^  kUo^S  of  te?l80;52rof  ind^^^^ 
ausMedtctne  (1808),  and  numerous  other  works    ^13^6),  1,180,840  of  cacao  (ioiO). 

^^X^^^^S       a       T>  n  The    government    mines    at    Banka    yielded 

DTJNKABDa     See   Bbethben,    Chxjbch   of  ( 1910.11 ),  270,170  piculs  of  tin;  private  mines 

^^'' ^  at  Billiton  and  Riouw,  73,110  piculs.    The  out- 

BTTKXEBS.      See    Bbethben,    Chubch    or  put  of  coal  in  1010  was  542,047  metric  tons; 

THE.  of    petroleum,     1,401,382    tons.     Other    mining 

DUTCH  EAST  INDIES.     Certain  colonial  products    are    gold,    silver,    diamonds,    copper, 

possessions   of   the   Netherlands    lying  between  and  manganese. 

Australia  and  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  con-  Commerce  and  Communications.  In  the  fol- 
usting  of  Java  (16  residencies),  Madoera  lowing  table  will  be  found  trade  figures  for 
(1  residency),  and  the  outposts  (17  provinces),  merchandise,  specie,  and  total  imports  and  ex- 
Capital,  Batavia.  ports,  government  and  private  trade,  values  in^ 

Abea  and  Population.    The  area  and  popu-  thousands  of  florins:  Digitized  by  Vj^^^jlC 
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ImporU 
Mdse.     Sp.      Total 
J.    A   M. 219,493  14,250  233,743 
Outposts   96,839     3,058    98.897 

T  o  t  a  1 

private. 816.832  17.808  832.640 
Total 
ffovm't.  10.014    2,640    12,654 


Exports 
Mdse.     Sp.    Total 
259,010     438  259.458 
168.076      609  168.684 


422.085  1.062  428,187 
29,461    ....     29.461 


Total.. 325,346  19.948  345.294    461.546  1.052  452.598 

Export  of  sugar  (thonsands  of  florins),  142,- 
682;  copra,  42,217;  tobacco,  37,893;  tin,  32,- 
437;  petroleum,  21,692;  gums,  14,685;  coffee, 
11,846;  tea,  11,503;  rubber,  10,032;  pepper, 
9697;  rice,  8490;  rattans,  6934;  quinine,  6087; 
nutmegs,  2580.  There  entered  at  the  ports  in 
the  1910  trade  6486  steamers,  of  11,763,000  cubic 
meters  capacity,  and  1972  sailing,  of  381,000. 
The  merchant  marine  included  12,669  vessels, 
of  626,292  cubic  meters  capacity.  Railways 
(1010):  2230  kilometers  in  Java,  337  in  Su- 
matra; local  lines  in  Java,  2025  kms.,  and  in 
Sumatra,  602.  There  were  1703  post  offices  and 
698  telegraph  stations.  Telegraph  lines  (state), 
15,176  kms.,  wires,  22,479. 

Abut.  The  colonial  force,  having  an  effective 
strength  of  36,821  officers  and  men,  of  which  12,- 
841  were  Europeans,  is  maintained  by  voluntary 
recruiting.  The  various  feudatory  chiefs  are 
under  obligations  to  supply  auxiliary  troops, 
and  a  territorial  militia  of  little  value  is  also 
maintained. 

Finance  and  Govebnment.  The  revenue  in 
1909  amounted  to  197,237,032  florins,  and  the 
expenditure  to  201,278,893;  1910  estimate,  220,- 
834,112  and  226,804,203;  1912,  234,076,845  and 
267,504,873.  Revenue  (1912)  from  tin  sales, 
26,422,704  florins;  opium,  27,957,200;  coffee,  1,- 
187,226;  quinine,  406,000;  customs,  31,793,000; 
land  tax,  22,329,000;  salt  tax,  14,309,500;  rail- 
ways, 27,033,000;  posts  and  telegraphs,  5,766,- 
400;  various,  76,871,815.  A  governor-general 
(1913,  A.  W.  F.  Idenburg)  administers  the 
colony  and  exercises  ^  limited  legislative  func- 
tion. He  has  a  council,  partly  legislative, 
partly  advisory,  of  five  members,  nominated  by 
the  queen. 

DUTCH  GXnAKA,  or  Subinak.  A  Nether- 
lands colony  on  the  north  coast  of  South 
America.  Area,  between  46,000  and  49,000 
square  miles;  population,  exclusive  of  negroes 
of  the  interior,  86,233.  Sugar  is  the  main  ar- 
ticle of  production  and  export;  other  products 
are  molasses,  rum,  cacao,  coffee,  com,  rice,  ba- 
nanas, and  gold.  The  total  imports  in  1910 
were  valued  at  7,424,698  guilders;  exports,  8,- 
345,447.  Tonnage  entered,  210,998.  Estimated 
revenue  (1911),  6,489,000  guilders;  expendi- 
ture, 7,308,000.  The  colony  is  administered  by 
a  governor;  W.  D.  H.  (Baron)  von  Asbeck. 

DUTCH  WEST  INDIES.  See  Cueaqao  and 
Dutch  Guiana. 

DYNAMO-ELECTBIC  ICXCHINEBY.  In- 
ventive genius  had  practically  ceased  to  produce 
new  types  of  dynamo-electric  machinery,  and 
manufacturers  were  concentrating  their  endeav- 
ors on  the  attachment  of  larger  sizes  and  the 
minute  refinement  of  the  standard  types.  This 
was  especially  true  in  generating  machines.  In 
1913  the  maximum  capacity  of  steam-turbine 
alternators  was  advanced  from  25,000  kilowatts 
to  35,000  kilowatts,  or  45,000  horse  power.  The 
latter  machine  was  built  for  the  Philadelphia 
Electric  Company.    This  machine  is  of  the  hori- 


zontal type  and  operates  at  1200  r.pju.  The 
over-all  length  is  65  feet  and  the  combined 
weight  of  steam  and  electric  elements  is  600 
tons.  The  30,000  kilowatt  turbo-units  installed 
by  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  in 
New  York  involve  radical  departures  from  pre- 
vious types.  Each  unit  consists  of  two  separate 
15,000  kilowatt  elements,  one  operated  by  high 
pressure  steam  at  1500  r.p.m.,  and  the  other  by 
low  pressure  steam  at  750  r.p.m.  The  two 
generators  are  electrically  coupled  as  a  single 
unit.  In  the  field  of  direct-current  generators 
sizes  have  been  attained  which  were  recently 
considered  impossible.  A  notable  installation 
made  by  the  Southern  Aluminum  Company  com- 
prises eleven  units  of  5200  kilowatts  each,  which 
develop  10,000  amperes  at  520  volts  for  elec- 
trolytic purposes.  Several  types  of  alternat- 
ing-current motors  which  have  been  known  for 
several  years  have  emerged  into  the  field  of 
practical  utility.  Among  these  are  the  poly- 
phase series  motor  and  the  adjustable  speed 
polyphase  induction  motor.  The  series  motors 
have  proven  exceptionally  well  fitted  for  crane 
and  hoisting  work,  a  field  in  which  alternating 
current  motors  have  previously  been  at  a  serious 
disadvantage.  Developments  in  transformer 
construction  include  the  successful  introduction 
of  large  units  operated  at  150,000  volts  and 
units  of  100,000  volts  for  outdoor  operation. 
DY8ENTEBY.     See  Emetine  Htdbochu>b- 

ATE. 

EABTHQXrAKE&  The  record  for  1913 
showed  very  few  violent  shocks,  thus  marking  a 
continuance  of  the  relatively  quiescent  condi- 
tions which  were  noted  for  the  preceding  two 
or  three  years.  An  interval  of  seismic  repose 
more  or  less  prolonged  would  naturally  be  in 
order  after  the  series  of  world-shaking  disturb- 
ances which  occurred  in  the  period  from  1906 
to  1910.  According  to  the  generally  accepted 
view  such  earthquakes  are  the  result  of  tectonic 
strains  that  accumulate  gradually  in  the  strata 
of  the  outer  crustal  zone  or  lithosphere  and  that 
find  relief  by  intermittent  movements  when  the 
strains  are  able  to  overcome  the  frictional  re- 
sistance and  inertia  of  the  rock  masses.  The 
year,  however,  was  not  entirely  devoid  of  inci- 
dent. A  rather  heavy  shock  was  felt  on  No- 
vember 7  in  the  district  around  Abancay,  Peru, 
250  miles  southeast  of  Lima.  It  was  reported  in 
the  press  as  having  destroyed  several  villages 
and  involved  the  loss  of  250  lives.  A  series  of 
minor  tremors  were  felt  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  in  Panama;  the  strongest  was  on 
October  1,  and  caused  some  damage  at  Los  San- 
tos, about  100  miles  distant  from  the  canal.  It 
was  followed  by  others  on  succeeding  days,  and 
again  on  November  17  further  shocks  were  re- 
ported. Though  of  minor  importance  in  them- 
selves, they  were  the  source  of  some  apprehen- 
sion in  this  country  on  account  of  their  prox- 
imity to  the  canal,  and  brought  up  the  question 
of  whether  heavier  quakes  might  not  take  place 
which  would  inflict  serious  if  not  irreparable 
damage  to  the  great  dam  and  lock  structures. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  shock  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude centred  in  the  vicinity  of  the  canal,  that 
is,  within  a  distance  say  of  100  miles,  would 
entail  serious  effects  upon  the  masonry,  as  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  results  wrought  by 
the  San  Francisco,  Messina,  and  other  recent 
examples  upon  massive  stonework.  The  solid 
inflexible  8tructug!«.jOf^^H5j|^^f^«re  the 
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ones  that  suffer  most;  steel  and  wood  possess  a  is  a  notable  departure  from  conditions  obtain* 

certain  accommodating  flexibility  to  the  wave-  ing  in    1910,  when  369,746   acres  were   grazed 

like  movements  that  usually  saves  them  from  (cattle,  sheep,  and  ostriche6),  and  19,852  were 

ruin.     The   possible  danger  to  the  canal  from  under    crops.    Imports    in    1911-12,    £1,330,437 

earthq[uakea  was  discussed  by  D.  F.  MacDonald,  (£1,000,346,  including  £66,382  for  railway  sup- 

who  as  geologist  to  the  Isthmian  Canal  commis-  plies,   in   1910-11);   exports,  £1,016,898    (£962,- 

sion  has  been  in  a  position  to  acquire  an  inti-  911  in  1910-11);  customs,  £101,088    (£78,123); 

mate  acquaintance  with  the  matter.     As  a  re-  tonnage  entered,  1,563,659    (1,364,740).    Cotton 

suit  of  his  studies  he  concludes  that  the  water-  was  imported  to  the  value  of  £394,715;  grain, 

way  itself  lies  without  the  zon^  of  violent  earth-  £100,903;    provisions     £76,878;    railway,    road, 

quakes  such  as  might  cause  serious  damage  to  etc.,  materials,  £66,382;  sugar,  £42,571.     Grain 

the  locks  or  delicate  mechanism  of  the  canal,  export,    £108,568;    hides    and    skins,    £73,250; 

The  geological  structure  of  the  Isthmus  is  de-  copra,  £28,055;  rubber,  £16,498;  ivory,  £16,649. 

void   of   features   like  recent  mountain   uplifts  Principal   countries  of  origin   and   destination 

and  fault-movements  that  mark  lines  of  crustal  follow: 
adjustment  on  a  large  scale.    Furthermore,  the 

seismograph  ic    station    at    Ancon,    established  --— — ^-^^^— — -— — ^— ^— — — — 

r»f.nl"nf  te  o^l^-n'^iS^'Sl  hUi^H.Yl   r!^  ^'    ^      ^^^^^O  £40^10    Neth'ds    iSsSn  l^iSi- 

turbance  of  local  origin,  and  the  historical  rec-  -qj.  cols.    2721740    104.740    Aua.-Kun. 29,270    14,287 

ords  for  the  last  three  centuries  contain  men-  u.    S.       1S1.71S     91,621    France      17,296  146.416 

tion  of  only  two  such  shocks  in  that  time.    An  Germ'y     127.722    148.467    Other       118,409    92.688 

earthquake  in  1631  destroyed  many  buildings  in  ■ 

Panama.     Another  in   1882  damaged  buildings  ^To  Belgium. 

and  bridges  and  in  places  threw  the  railroad 

track  out  of  alignment.     Neither  is  considered  The  protectorate  operates  the  Uganda  (Mom- 

to  have  been  sufficiently  forceful  to  work  any  basa-Victoria)    Railway,    whose    length    is    586 

considerable  damage  upon  the  canal  structures,  miles;  cost  of  construction  to  March  31,  1912, 

EAST,  Sib  Altbed.  An  American  artist,  £5,734,335.  The  Magada  branch  of  the  so-called 
died  September  28,  1913.  He  was  bom  in  Ket-  Uganda  Railway  was  under  construction  during 
tering,  England,  in  1849.  After  his  education  1913  and  also  the  link  from  Port  Bell  to  Kam- 
at  the  Government  School  of  Art  at  Glasgow  pala,  in  Uganda.  Revenue,  1911-12,  £729,078 
and  at  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris,  he  (£609,585  in  1910-11);  expenditure,  £772,354 
became  one  of  the  best-known  of  English  artists,  (£682,041) ;  grant  in  aid,  £115,000  (£130,000). 
and  his  works  are  to  be  found  in  many  galler-  A  loan  of  £2i50,000  was  advanced  by  the  treas- 
ies  all  over  the  world.  Among  the  most  no-  ury  for  railway  and  harbor  construction,  etc.; 
table  paintings  are  "Returning  from  Church,**  in  1912  a  further  sum  of  £375.000  was  loaned, 
in  the  Carnegie  art  gallery;  ''A  Passing  and  the  grant-in-aid  was  suspended.  Governor 
Storm,"  in  the  Luxembourg,  Paris;  "A  Haunt  in  1913  (appointed  in  1912),  H.  C.  Belfield. 
of  Ancient  Peace,"  in  the  National  Gallery  of  EATOK,  Joseph  Giles.  An  admiral  of  the 
Hungary;  "London  at  Night,"  in  the  Milan  United  StatesnAvy,  retired,  died  March  8,  1913. 
National  Gallery;  "The  Morning  Moon,"  in  the  He  was  bom  in  Greenville,  Ala.,  in  1847,  and 
Art  Institute  at  Chicago;  and  "The  White  Car-  graduate'd  from  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
nival,"  in  the  Brussels  Na,tional  Gallery,  emy  in  1867,  although  he  was  appointed  mid- 
There  are  also  numerous  works  in  various  shipman  in  1863  and  ensign  in  1869.  He 
municipal  galleries  in  England.  In  1906  Sir  served  throughout  the  Civil  War  and  at  its  close 
Alfred  published  a  book  on  The  Art  of  Land-  entered  the  naval  academy,  irom  which  he 
9cape  Painting  in  Oil  Color.  He  made  many  graduated  as  noted  above,  in  1867.  He  served 
visits  to  the  United  States,  the  last  of  which  on  various  vessels,  rising  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
was  in  1912,  when  he  came  for  the  purpose  of  tenant  in  1871,  lieutenant-commander  in  1888, 
attending  the  commencement  of  Yale  Univer-  commander  in  1896,  and  captain  in  1901. 
sity.  He  was  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Acad-  During  the  Spanish-American  War  he  com- 
emy  and  was  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  manded  the  hospital  ship  Solace  and  the  U.  S.  S. 
British  Artists.  He  was  created  a  baronet  in  Resolute,  He  had  charge  of  the  landing  expe- 
1910.  dition  at  Hicacal  Point  in  Guantanamo  Bay  on 

ELAST     A7BICA     PBOTECTOBATE.       A  June   24,    1898.    For   gallantry   under   fire   on 

British  dependency  between  the  Umba  and  the  this  occasion  he  received  a  medal  for  bravery. 

Juba   rivers,   extending  from  German  East  Af-  He  also  took  part  in  the  bombardment  of  Man- 

rica  to  Italian  Somaliland  and  Abyssinia,  and  zanillo,  on  August  11,   1898.    At  the  close  of 

inland  to  Uganda.     It  includes  seven  provinces  the  Spanish-American  War  he  was  assigned  to 

and  a  semi-organized  northwestern  tract,  with  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard.    He  was  retired 

certain  coastal  territories  leased  from  the  sultan  with   the   rank   of  rear-admiral   in    1906.    The 

of   Zanzibar,  and  covers  an  area  estimated  at  circumstances     surrounding     Admiral     Eaton's 

200,000  square  miles,  with  an  estimated  popu-  death  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  his  wife  on  the 

lation    of    4,000,000     (administrative    districts  charge  of  having  poisoned  him. 

only,   in    1910,   2,295,336).    Largest   town   and  EBEBT,     Fbiedrich,    successor    to    August 

chief    port,    Mombasa     (about    30,000    inhabi-  Bebel.    See  Socialism,  (7erf?uiny. 

Unts);    capital,    Nairobi     (14,000).    Eilindini  ECONOMIC     AS80CLA.TI0Ny      American. 

has  a  fine  harbor  and  is  a  trade  centre.    The  See  Political  Eoonomt. 

coastal  tribes  are  largely  Mohammedan  converts;  ECONOMICS^    Social.      See    Social    Eoo- 

the   inland   Bantus,   Somalis,   Gallns,    etc.,    are  nomics. 

pagans.    The  agricultural  area  was  distributed  ECTJADOB.    An  equatorial  republic  of  South 

in     1911     as    follows:      4941    acres    freehold,  America,  on  the  Pacific  coast.    The  capital  is 

(M)3,811    lease.    Of   the   total    (608 J52    acres),  Quito.                                                                             T 

601,382   acres   were  devoted   to   grazing.    This  Area  and  Population.    The  eastern  limit^QfQlC 
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the  country,  bounded  by  Colombia  and  Peru,  are 
not  definitely  settled,  but  the  generally-accepted 
area  is  about  299,600  square  Icilometers  (116,- 
676  square  miles) ;  including  the  Gal&pazos 
Islands,  307,243  square  kilometers  (118,627 
square  miles).  The  population  is  estimated  at 
1,500,000,  though  probably  this  figure  is  some- 
what too  large.  The  proportion  of  white  in- 
habitants is  small,  the  majority  of  the  people 
being  Indians  and  the  mixed  bloods  numbering 
perhaps  400,000.  Estimated  population  of  the 
larger  towns:  Guayaquil,  80,000;  Quito,  70,- 
000;  Cuenea,  40,000;  Rfobamba,  18,000. 

EDUCATION,  Illiteracy  is  common.  The  pres- 
idential message  of  August  10,  1913,  stated  the 
number  of  public  primary  schools  at  1266,  with 
an  enrollment  of  65,531.  On  these  schools  in 
1912  the  government  expended  1,223,090  sucres. 
The  government  also  supports  12  institutes  for 
secondary  education;  they  had  in  1912  a  total 
average  attendance  of  only  1228.  According  to 
the  presidential  message  of  August  10,  1912. 
the  total  number  of  public,  municipal,  and  pri- 
vate schools  was  1590,  with  2326  teachers  and 
an  enrollment  of  98,413.  Some  opportunity  for 
higher  education  is  afforded  by  universities  at 
Quito,  Guayaquil,  and  Quenca  and  a  law  school 
at  Loja.  These  institutions  have  over  600  stu- 
dents. The  state  religion  is  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. 

INDUSTBIES  AND  CoMMEBCE.  Ecuador  pos- 
sesses valuable  mineral  resources,  but  they  have 
not  been  exploited  to  any  great  extent.  Aside 
from  the  Panama  hat,  manufactures  have  little 
commercial  importance.  Agriculture  is  the 
chief  source  of  wealth,  and  cacao  the  leading 
crop.  For  this  commodity  Ecuador  supplies  a 
large  part  of  the  world's  demand,  though  the 
proportion  is  smaller  than  formerly;  the  aver- 
age Ecuadorean  supply  has  not  declined,  but  the 
output  of  other  countries,  notably  Brazil,  has 
in  recent  years  greatly  increased.  Other  prod- 
ucts are  coffee,  rice,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  vege- 
table ivory,  and  rubber. 

Imports  and  exports  have  been  valued  as 
follows,  in  thousands  of  sucres: 

1907  1908  1909  1910  1911  1912 
Imports..  19.670  20,S66  18.704  16,048  16.477  28.240 
Exports.. 22.907   26,669   24,879    27,883   28,062   26,116 

The  leading  imports  are  cotton  textiles,  food- 
stuffs, hardware,  and  machinery.  Principal  ex- 
ports in  1911,  in  thousands  of  sucres:  Cacao, 
21,067;  vegetable  ivory,  4768;  Panama  hats, 
2684;  rubber,  2066;  coffee,  1636;  gold,  1210; 
hides,  628.  Trade  by  principal  countries,  in 
thousands  of  sucres: 


Imports 

1911  1912 

United  States 4.629  6,326 

United    Kingdom....  6.124  6.858 

Germany    8.232  4,900 

France    1.081  1.470 

Belgium     1,100 

Italy    1,032 

British    colonies 1,641 

Other    2.412  1.939 

Total ,16.477  28,240 


Communications.  Transportation  facilities, 
both  railways  and  wagon  roads,  are  very  in- 
adequate.    In  1912  about  370  miles  of  railway 
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7.821 
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were  reported  in  operation)  of  this  milea^ 
297  miles  are  comprised  in  the  Quayaquil-Quito 
line.  In  Ji)ly,  1909,  construction  was  begun  on 
a  line  from  Bahia  de  Caraquez  to  Quito;  about 
50  miles  were  in  operation  in  1913,  opening  up 
an  important  cacao  district.  In  July,  1910,  a 
line  from  Manta  to  Santa  Ana  was  b^^in;  this 
was  formally  opened  to  traffic  as  far  as  Porto- 
viejo,  the  capital  of  Manabf  province,  May  4, 
1913.  This  line  facilitates  the  exploitation  of 
valuable  timbers,  gold-bearing  fluvial  sands,  and 
groves  of  vegetable  ivory.  At  the  end  of  1912 
there  were  5340  kilometers  of  telegraph  lines, 
with  188  offices.  Post  offices  at  the  same  date, 
151;  the  postal  money-order  system  was  intro- 
duced in  the  principal  post  offices  in  1912,  and 
the  parcel-post  service  was  greatly  augmented. 

Abmt.  During  1912  there  was  little  to  be  re- 
corded about  the  army,  which  is  organized  on 
the  basis  of  the  law  of  January  15,  1902,  de- 
manding personal  knd  compulsory  service  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  60  years,  of  which 
three  years  are  spent  with  the  colors  and  eleven 
years  in  reserve  of  the  active  army,  twelve  years 
with  the  national  guard,  and.  sixteen  in  the 
territorial  army.  The  peace  effective  strength 
is  stated  at  3546  officers,  of  which  16  are  gen- 
erals, and  about  18,000  enlisted  men.  The  war 
strength  is  estimated  at  100.000  men.  The  in- 
fantry consists  of  13  battalions;  cavalry,  one 
regiment  of  seven  squadrons;  and  artillery, 
three  regiments  of  four  batteries.  The  engi- 
neers form  one  battalion.  The  reserve  battal- 
ions are  maintained  and  organized  for  all 
branches  of  the  service. 

Finance.  The  standard  of  value  is  gold.  The 
monetary  unit  is  the  sucre,  par  value  48.6(S5 
cents  (one- tenth  of  a  British  sovereign).  Reve- 
nue and  expenditure  in  1912  balanced  at  10,972,- 
800  sucres.  The  larger  sources  of  revenue  wen- 
import  duties,  8,155,620  sucres,  and  export 
duties,  4,598,408.  The  larger  disbursements: 
Public  debt,  6,927,348  sucres;  war  and  marine, 
3,411,810;  instruction,  1,844,696;  interior  and 
police,  1,661,325;  finances,  1,080,069;  public 
works,  1,003,255.  Estimated  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure for  1914  balance  at  20,386,683  sucres. 
Public  debt,  43,300,000  sucres. 

Navt.  The  navy  includes  one  destroyer,  one 
torpedo  boat,  three  launches,  one  transport,  and 
an  auxiliary  vessel. 

GovEBNifENT.  According  to  the  constitution 
the  president  is  elected  by  direct  vote  for  four 
years.  He  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  five  min- 
isters. The  congress  consists  of  the  Senate  (32 
members,  elected  for  four  years)  and  the  Cham- 
ebr  of  Deputies   (48  members,  elected  for  two 

fears).  For  the  term  beginning  August  31, 
911,  Emilio  Estrada  was  inaugural  ed  president 
in  succession  to  Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro.  Estrada  died 
December  21,  1911,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution,  was  succeeded  by  the  president  of 
the  l?enate,  Carlos  Freile  Zaldumbide,  as  actins: 
president.  There  quickly  followed  a  revolution- 
ary outbreak,  headed  apparently  by  friends  of 
General  Alfaro  (who  was  killed)  and  marked 
by  acts  of  infamous  barbarity.  The  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Francisco  Andrade 
Marfn,  succeeded  to  the  position  of  acting  presi- 
dent. On  March  31,  1912,  Gen.  Leonidas  Plaza, 
who  was  commander  of  the  government  forces 
and  who  had  served  as  president  in  1901-6,  was 
elected  president  and  on  the  31st  of  the  follow- 
ing  August   wa^ijflgg|r^^4^^^^|itour.year 
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term.    The  provinoea  are  adminittered  by  gov-  ship.    A  feeling  has  at  last  been  engendered  that 
ernora  appointed  by'  the  president.  a  great  world-power  can  no  longer  continue  in 

HiSTOBT.  Congress  convened  in  regular  sea-  the  world-competition  with  a  system  of  educa- 
aion  at  Quito  on  Augoat  10,  and  elected  Sr.  Al-  tion  which  is  piecemeal  and  uncoordinated.  Aa 
fredo  Baquerizo  Moreno  president  of  the  Senate,  early  aa  January  10,  1913,  Lord  Haldane  opened 
and  Sr.  Manuel  Escudero  speaker  of  the  House,  the  educational  campaign  with  a  speech  in  Man- 
President  Plaza'a  meaaage  to  Ck>ngreBa  com-  cheater,  which  he  has  amplified  and  developed 
mented  on  the  generally  aatisfactory  state  of  in  numerous  other  speeches  throughout  the  year, 
foreign  relations.  So  far  as  the  proposals  to  A  number  of  speeches  have  also  been  made  on 
aubmit  the  disputes  with  Peru  to  arbitration  different  occasions  by  Mr.  Pease,  who  deliber- 
were  concerned.  President  Plaza  declared  that  ately  defined  the  policy  of  the  present  govern- 
arbitration  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  national  ment  in  his  speech  in  Parliament  on  July  22, 
honor  of  his  country;  neverlheleaa  he  offered  when  introducing  a  bill  to  make  additional 
with  aomewhat  queationable  magnanimity  to  granta  to  local  Miucational  authoritiea.  In  his 
treat  directly  with  the  Peruvian  government,  Mancheater  speech  Lord  Haldane  stated  that 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  "Peru  would  not  his  colleague  in  the  cabinet  recognized  that 
reject  the  occasion  which  is  now  offered  to  bring  "  education  was  the  next  and  moat  urgent  of  the 
to  a  solution  this  irritating  question."  The  re-  jpreat  social  problema,"  and  in  a  apeeeh  delivered 
fuaal  of  arbitration  was  probably  motivated  by  iii  March  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
a  confident  expectation  of  support  from  Chile  Union  of  Teachers  at  Weaton-super-Mare  he  said, 
in  annoying  Peru.  '*A  national  ayatem  .  .  .  muat  take  cognizance 

Aa  in  Costa  Rica  and  in  Colombia,  the  Pear-  of  all  the  meana  by  which  education  is  provided 
son  intereats  were  negotiating  in  Ecuador  for  in  a  country  like  thia—the  higheat  meana,  and 
permission  to  exploit  the  petroleum  resources,  lowest  means,  the  university,  the  secondary 
The  concession  which  it  was  proposed  to  grant  achool,  the  elementary  achool;  and  they  muat 
would  have  required  the  conceaaionairea  to  apend  all  be  fitted  into  their  place  in  one  ayatem."  In 
only  $500,000  within  the  next  ten  yeara  in  re-  the  aame  apirit  Mr.  Peaae  in  the  Houae  of 
turn  for  very  extensive  privileges.  The  project  Commona  atated  that  the  Engliah  national 
waa  adveraely  criticised  by  El  Ouante,  an  influ-  ayatem  of  education  ia  neither  national  nor  a 
ential  journal  of  Guayaquil,  and  failed  to  re-  ayatem,  "but  that  measures  were  being  prepared 
ceive  the  sanction  of  Congress.  Contracts  were  and  a  bill  was  promised  to  be  introduced  in  1914 
authorized,  however,  for  the  sanitation  of  Guay-  for  national  and  comprehensive  reform."  Briefiy 
aquil,  "  the  sore  spot "  of  the  ooaat,  and  for  outlined  the  linea  of  future  progreas  contemplated 
railways  from  Quito  to  the  province  of  Esmer-  by  the  government  are  as  follows:  The  local 
aides,  from  Huigra  to  Cuenca,  and  from  Guay-  education  authorities,  which  have  responded 
aquil  to  the  coast.  There  was  also  a  bill  before  magnificently  to  the  educational  demands  laid 
Congress  for  the  appropriation  of  $150,000  to  upon  them  bv  the  act  of  1902  and  ancceeding 
construct  a  wireleaa  ayatem.  An  executive  de-  meaaurea  auch  aa  the  provision  of  meals  and 
cree  increased  by  50  per  cent,  the  excise  taxea  medical  treatment,  have  almoat  reached  the 
on  foreign  and  domeatic  liquora.  limita  of   their  financial   capacity.     The  point 

A  recrudeaoence  of  the  revolutionary  disor-  has  been  reached  when  the  state  muat  aboulder 
dera  of  last  year  waa  threatened  in  the  autumn  a  larger  share  of  the  expenditure  on  education, 
when  Col.  Carlos  Concha,  irritated  by  the  lib-  Increased  granta  must  be  made,  but  the  basis 
eral  tendencies  of  President  Plaza,  and  anxious  of  appropriation  will  be  changed  with  a  view 
for  power  himself,  set  up  the  standard  of  revolt  to  equalizing  educational  opportunitiea  every- 
near  the  Esmeraldea  River.  The  rebela  were  de-  where,  aiding  poor  districts,  and  rewarding 
feated  in  November,  however,  by  government  meritorious  effort.  All  branches  of  education 
troops  under  Col.  Valesco,  and  the  rebel  strong-  must  be  placed  under  the  purview  of  the  national 
hold  at  Riobamba  was  captured.  On  December  authority.  The  present  range  of  school  age  must 
15  Col.  Concha  and  his  associate.  Gen.  Jorge  bo  extended  at  both  ends.  "  Healthy  motherhood, 
Martinez,  captured  the  city  of  Esmeraldes,  and  healthy  infancy,  and  a  healthy  school  life  are 
subsequently  Gen.  Juan  Navarro,  minister  of  progressive  and  indispensable  steps  to  healthy 
war,  took  command  of  an  expedition  to  recapture  citizenship  in  later  years."  Hence  the  physical 
that  town  from  the  rebela.  In  December  the  aide  and  medical  inapection  will  receive  increased 
Ecuadorian  government  entertained  at  Quito  a  attention;  mothers  will  be  trained;  nursery 
congress  of  students  of  Greater  Colombia,  at-  schools  will  be  provided.  The  compulsory  age 
tended  by  delegates  from  the  three  republica  of  for  elementary  education  will  be  raised  univers- 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador,  which  prior  ally  to  U,  and  continuation  schools,  perhaps  of 
to  1830  had  formed  the  single  state  of  Greater  a  compulsory  character,  will  be  provided.  The 
Colombia.  old   Cockerton   decision   will   be  rescinded   and 

EDTJCATIOK.  See  section  so  entitled  under  elementary  achools  be  permitted  to  give  more 
various  foreini  countries.  advanced  instruction  in  the  last  two  years  of 

EDTJCATIOK  IK  GBEAT  BBITAIN.  EuB-  achool  life.  Above  all,  however,  the  opportunities 
MEivTABT  Education.  The  year  1913  marks  a  for  higher  education  must  be  increased,  more 
new  era  in  English  education ;  never  has  so  much  secondary  schools  must  be  provided,  easily 
interest  been  shown  in  educational  progress  accessible  to  all  children  of  ability  by  means  of 
which  has  not  been  marred  by  bickerings  on  a  more  extended  scholarship  scheme.  Inter- 
the  religious  queation.  Thia  interest  haa  been  mediate  education,  i.e.,  that  between  elementary 
atimulated  in  the  main  by  the  apeechea  of  Lord  achool  and  university,  must  accordingly  be  made 
Haldane  and  Mr.  Joseph  Pease,  the  president  of  a  vital  part  of  the  system,  so  that  the  educa- 
the  board  of  education,  both  of  whom  profess  to  tional  career  becomes  a  "  broad  highway "  for 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  cabinet.  It  may  be  said  ability.  Further,  the  national  system  will  re- 
that  the  question  is  at  last  being  considered  quire  that  the  central  authority  take  notice  ofj 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  higheat  atateaman-  tiie  thouaanda  of  private  achools  and  in  Bom#[C 
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way  impose  certain  educational  standards.  Lord 
Haldane  also  suggested  an  increased  number  of 
municipal  or  local  universities.  The  scheme  does 
not  contemplate,  however,  a  centralized* 
bureaucratic  system,  but  through  increased  grants 
it  will  encourage  local  authorities  to  greater 
effort  and  will  impose  a  national  minimum.  The 
religious  question,  it  is  hoped,  will  settle  itself 
or,  as  Lord  Haldane  expressed  it,  the  religious 
difficulty  ''we  will  take  in  our  stride."  In  the 
meantime  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Pease  on 
the  occasion  of  his  speech  for  a  grant  in  aid 
of  loan  charges  and  increased  appropriation 
for  medical  inspection  failed  to  become  law. 

Evening  Schools.  There  has  been  a  com- 
plete reorganization  of  evening  school  systems 
of  the  London  County  Council.  After  a  survey 
of  the  existing  system  published  in  a  Report  of 
Eight  Years  of  Technical  Education  and  Con* 
tinuation  Schools,  it  was  felt  that  some  remedy 
was  required  to  improve  the  attendance,  to  link 
up  the  evening  schools  with  higher  institutions, 
and  make  the  continuation  schools  more 
attractive  to  boys  and  girls  leaving  the 
elementary  schools.  The  new  evening  schools, 
to  be  known  as  "institutes,"  will  be 
more  specialized  and  more  co($rdinated,  and 
will  pay  more  attention  to  the  humanities 
and  the  development  of  social  life  and  activities. 
Advisory  committees  of  employers  will  be  ap- 
pointed for  each  school.  Only  full  or  half  time 
teachers  will  be  appointed.  The  schools  con- 
templated at  present  (250  in  number)  are: 
Junior  and  advanced  commercial  institutes  to 
lead  up  to  the  London  School  of  Economics 
and  the  City  of  London  College;  junior  technical 
institutes  leading  up  to  the  polytechnics,  tech- 
nical schools,  and  school  of  art;  women's  insti- 
tutes providing  domestic  science  and  general 
courses;  general  institutes;  non-vocational  in- 
stitutes for  students  over  18;  institutes  for 
the  deaf;  and  special  institutes  for  foreigners, 
policemen,  railway  and  civil  service  employes. 
There  will  be  standing  conferences  of  heads 
of  departments  and  responsible  teachers  or 
principals  in  junior  and  advanced  institutes, 
there  will  be  interchange  of  advice  and 
consulation  syllabuses.  The  new  scheme 
thus  includes  the  following  considerations: 
(1)  occupation  of  students:  (2)  existing 
institutions;  (3)  courses  of  instruction;  (4) 
age  of  students;  and  (5)  non-vocational  sub- 
jects. Fees  will  be  charged  from  which  pupils 
who  join  immediately  on  leaving  school  will  be 
exempted. 

Statistics  or  Elementabt  and  Secondabt 
Schools.  In  1911-12  there  were  in  England 
and  Wales  20,900  elementary  schools  with  accom- 
modations for  6,862,876  puplis,  with  6,682,238 
pupils  on  the  school  registers,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  4,962,797.  There  were  employed 
163,683  teachers  (41,307  men,  and  122,376 
women).  The  total  expenditure  on  public  ele- 
mentary schools  by  the  Board  of  Education 
out  of  the  parliamentary  vote  was  £11,776,390 
($58,876,950).  The  number  of  secondary  schools 
on  the  Board  of  Education's  grant  list  was  995 
with  a  total  of  165,617  pupils  (89,004  boys,  77,- 
613  girls),  and  employing  10,080  teachers 
(5106  men,  4974  women) ;  on  the  efficient  list 
there  were  in  addition  102  schools  with  18,075 
pupils  (10,024  boys  and  8061  girls) ;  the  number 
of  teachers  employed  in  these  schools  is  not 
given.     There  are  in  addition  numerous  secon- 


dary schools  which  do  not  come  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  and  for  which  there  are 
no  reliable  statistics.  The  total  expenditure 
on  secondary  schools  by  the  Board  of  Education 
was  £768,525  ($3,792,626). 

Teachers'  Registeb.  The  teachers'  register  ia 
at  least  likely  to  become  a  fait  accompli.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  order  in 
council  of  February  29,  1912,  and  of  the  educa- 
tion (administrative  provisions)  act,  1907,  the 
Teachers'  Registration  Council,  an  independent 
and  not  a  state  body,  has  issued  the  conditions 
for  admission  to  the  register  The  names  of  all 
teachers  in  every  type  of  school  will  be  put  on 
the  register  in  alphabetical  order  and  their 
attainments,  training,  and  experience  will  be 
given.  To  qualify  for  admission  teachers  must 
be  26  years  of  age,  must  pay  a  fee  of  one  guinea, 
give  evidence  of  having  taken  a  course  of  train- 
ing of  at  least  one  year  in  principles  and  meth- 
ods and  practice  teaching  under  supervision; 
other  additional  qualifications  are  a  university 
degree,  the  board  of  education  certificate  for 
elementary  school  teachers,  a  diploma  of  a  uni- 
versity or  technical  institution,  the  certificate 
of  an  examining  body,  or  other  evidence  of  at- 
tainments in  certain  subjects  for  which  a  de- 
gree is  not  given.  Until  1918  teachers  with  five 
years'  teaching  experience  will  be  accepted. 
Registration  is,  of  course,  not  compulsory,  but 
in  all  probability  employing  authorities  will 
ultimately  regard  it  as  a  qualification  for  ap- 
pointment. For  the  teaching  profession  the 
register  means  unity,  solidarity,  and  absence  of 
distinction  or  classification,  a  feature  wel- 
comed in  particular  by  the  elementarv  section. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Attendance  in  Elementary  Schools.  The  re- 
port of  the  commissioner  of  education  states 
that  18,621,022  pupils  attended  the  elemenUry 
schools  during  the  school  year  1910-11.  Of 
these  1,470,681  were  in  private  schools.  It  is 
estimated  that  these  children  are  distributed 
among  the  eight  grades  as  follows: 


Grades 
First    

Per  cent. 

24.9 

14.9 

14. B 

Grades 
Fifth    

Per  cent. 
11  9 

Second    . . . , 

Sixth    

8.2 

Third    

Seventh 

Q  3 

Fourth    

14.0 

TCirhth     

K    9 

Attendance  in  High  Schools.  During  the 
school  year  1911-12  there  were  1,106,360  stu- 
dents in  public  and  141,467  students  in  private 
high  schools^  These  were  distributed  among 
the  four  years  of  the  high  school  as  follows: 


^  Percentage 

^Year  Public  schools    Private  schools 

First    41.78  84.86 

Second    27.08  26.84 

Third    18.21  20.90 

Fourth    12.98  17.41 


Cost  of  State  Common  Schools.  The  total 
cost  of  public  elementary  and  high  schools  for 
the  school  year  110-11  was  $446,726,929. 
This  was  an  amount  equal  to  $4.76  for  each 
inhabitant  of  the  country.  Nearly  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  expenditures  is  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries. This  amount  represents  an  average  an- 
nual salary  of  $446.40  per  teacher.  There 
were  permanent  school  funds  amounting  to 
$262,172,336  t^%^M^^  ^.J^gft  "f  the 
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school  revenue,  while  74  per  cent,  was  raised 
hj  local  and  15.3  per  cent,  by  State  taxes.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  property  used  for  school 
purposes  was  $1,221,695,730. 

Educational  Inves7igatiok  and  Inquibies. 
Among  the  more  noteworthy  educational  inves- 
tigations of  1913  were  the  following: 

a*  New  York  City,  The  School  Inquiry 
Conducted  hy  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionmenU  Although  this  inquiry  was  begun 
in  1911  with  Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus  of  Harvard 
University  as  director  and  continued  through 
1912,  the  findings  were  not  made  public  until 
they  appeared  in  a  dozen  or  more  interim  and 
supplementary  reports  during  the  early  months 
of  1913.  The  importance  of  the  city  and  the 
high  professional  standing  of  those  who  were 
employed  to  conduct  the  investigation  served 
to  m^e  this  the  most  thoroughly  discussed  re- 
cent event  in  education.  The  most  concise 
summary  of  the  conclusions  reached  is  found 
in  the  following  paragraph  taken  from  Pro- 
fessor nanus's  "Conclusions  of  the  report  as  a 
whole": 

"  It  is  clear  that  in  spite  of  the  progress  the 
public-school  system  of  New  York  City  has 
made  since  the  consolidation,  it  is  seriously 
defective.  It  needs  thorough  reorganization  in 
respect  to  its  administration  by  the  board  of 
education  and  the  supervisory  staff;  and  in  re- 
spect to  its  general  system  of  supervision.  The 
board  of  education  needs  a  clear  conception  of 
its  functions,  and  should  come  to  close  quarters 
with  its  work.  The  board  of  superintendents 
fulfills  no  useful  function  and  should  be  abol- 
ished. In  the  general  system  of  supervision, 
helpful  cooperation  under  leadership  should  re- 
place bureaucratic  control.  The  board  of  ex- 
aminers is  decidedly  efficient,  but  needs  reor- 
ganization to  improve  and  maintain  its  effi- 
ciency. The  courses  of  study  for  elementary 
schools  and  for  high  schools  needs  thorough- 
going revision,  and  flexibility  should  replace 
rigidity  in  their  administration.  The  quality 
of  the  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools,  at 
least,  is  in  general  not  good,  though  sometimes 
good  to  excellent.  The  provisions  for  the  dis- 
covery, segregation,  and  appropriate  treatment 
of  the  mentally  defective  children  are  quite  in- 
adequate, and  need  immediate  attention.  The 
compulsory  attendance  service  is  inefficient;  it 
emphasizes  police  functions  rather  than  pre- 
ventative measures,  and  the  staff  needs  reor- 
ganization on  a  functional  basis.  The  recog- 
nized advantages  of  intermediate  schools  in  re- 
lieving congestion  have  not  led  to  the  further 
establishment  of  such  schools,  and  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  realize  the  exceptional  edu- 
cational opportunities  these  schools  afford;  pro- 
motions and  non-promotions  are  not  studied  so 
as  to  yield  a  real  basis  for  a  maximum  rate  of 
promotion;  part  time  should  be  abolished;  the 
estimated  need  of  teachers  for  elementary 
schools  and  for  high  schools  is  not  based  on 
indisputable  and  well-organized  data.  The  pro- 
vision for  industrial  education  is  so  meagre  as 
to  be  almost  negligible;  neither  industrial  nor 
commercial  education  is  so  maintained  as  to 
secure  the  necessary  effective  cooperation  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  and  cooperative  and  con- 
tinuation schools  are  wholly  absent.  Habitual 
self-scrutiny  and  an  appeal  to  well-conducted 
investigations  and  experiments  to  secure  the 
necessary  data  to  confirm  or  refute  educational 


opinion  and  furnish  the  regulative  for  all  the 
activities  of  the  school  system  and  for  its  ade- 
quate financial  support  are  lacking." 

5.  Ohio  School  Inquiry.  The  1913  General 
Assembly  of  Ohio  provided  for  a  commission  of 
three  persons  to  make  an  inquiry  into  school 
conditions  in  Ohio  as  found  in  the  rural 
schools,  the  normal  schools,  and  the  town  and 
city  schools.  Ten  thousand  dollars  was  appro- 
priated to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  investigation. 
Dr.  Horace  L.  Brittain  of  the  New  York  Bu- 
reau of  Municipal  Research  was  made  the  di- 
rector of  the  investigation.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  to  have  this  a  cooperative  effort  by 
having  a  large  part  of  the  field  work  done  by 
those  in  the  State  whose  interest  led  them  to 
volunteer  to  visit  schools.  Three  hundred  and 
forty-one  one-room  schools  were  thus  inspected. 

Not  all  of  the  recommendations  of  this  com- 
mission have  been  published,  but  such  as  have 
emphasize  the  need  of  a  more  adequate  system 
of  keeping  school  records  and  reporting  to  the 
State  superintendent.  They  provide  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  types  of  teacher's  certificates 
from  fifty-eight  to  thirty-two,  and  the  actual 
testing  of  the  candidate's  teaching  ability  as  a 
part  of  every  examination  for  a  certificate. 
They  urge  supervision  for  all  the  schools  of  the 
State.  They  provide  for  a  deputy  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  and  for  a  bureau 
of  efficiency  in  the  office  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent 

0.  Portland,  Ore,  Survey  of  the  Public 
School  System  of  Diatrict  No,  1,  Multnomah 
County,  Ore,  At  a  taxpayers'  meeting  held  in 
Portland  on  December  27,  1912,  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted: 

"Whereas,  the  average  daily  attendance  at 
the  public  schools  of  this  district  has  increased 
from  10,387  in  1902,  to  23,712  in  1912,  and  the 
annual  disbursements  have  increased  during  the 
same  period  from  ^20,879.61  to  $2,490,477.28; 
and 

"Whereas,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  public  schools  should  be  kept  at  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency,  it  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  a  full  and 
complete  survey  be  made  of  the  public  school 
system  of  this  district,  comprising: 

1.  The  location,  type,  character,  and  condi- 
tion of  existing  school  houses,  and  the  estimated 
cost  and  type  of  future  buildings; 

2.  Of  the  organization  and  methods  of  admin- 
istration; 

8.  Of  the  form  and  manner  of  instruction; 

4.  The  courses  of  study  and  the  quality  of 
the  text-books; 

5.  The  extent  and  need  of  playgrounds  and 
gymnasiums ; 

6.  The  development  of  domestic  science,  man- 
ual training,  trade,  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural schools. 

7.  The  salaries  of  teachers  and  other  employes. 

8.  The  method  and  system  of  accounting. 

9.  The  form  of  organization,  and  the  examina- 
tion of  the  school  laws  of  the  State,  as  applied 
to  this  district. 

10.  Of  the  average  cost  per  pupil  in  compari- 
son with  other  cities  and 

11.  Of  the  scientific  method  of  raising  the  re- 
quired revenue,  either  by  direct  taxation  or  the 
issuance  of  bonds,  or  both." 

A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  with  au-  t 
thority  "  to  make  a  full  and  complete  survey  of  J  [^ 
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every  phase  of  the  public  school  system  of  this  Representatives,  that  a  commission  of  nine  per- 
district,  said  committee  to  serve  without  pay,  sons,  at  least  two  of  whom  shall  be  experts  in 
but  they  are  authorized  and  empowered  to  em-  or  engased  in  educational  work,  shall  be  ap- 
ploy  such  expert  investigators  as  may  in  their  point^  by  the  governor  to  inquire  into  the  en- 
judgment  seem  necessary."  Seven  thousand  Ave  tire  educational  system  and  condition  of  the 
hundred  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  ex-  State.  This  commission  shall  report  at  the 
pense  of  the  survey.  Dr.  Ellwood  P.  Cubberly,  earliest  possible  date  on  the  several  rights,  du- 
professor  of  education,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  ties,  and  obligations  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
University,  was  secured  as  director  of  the  sur-  mont  and  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Mid- 
yey,  and  he  employed  several  assistants.  dlebury  College,  and  Norwich  University,  with 

The  report,  which  was  submitted  to  the  com-  such  recommendations  as  will  prevent  unneces- 
mission  November  1,  1913,  while  praising  some  sary  duplication  and  consequent  financial 
features  of  the  school  ^stem,  criticises  many    waste. 

others^  and  suggests  the  remedies.  In  par-  '^  Resolved,  That  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
ticular  it  states  that  many  of  the  school  build-  reporting  on  the  institutions  of  higher  learning 
ings  are  located  on  noisy,  dusty  streets,  that  hereinbefore  referred  to,  the  said  oommission 
some  of  them  are  too  high,  and  others  not  fire-  shall  recommend,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  such  re- 
proof. It  estimates  that  the  city  requires  annu-  organization  of  our  public  elementary  and  see- 
ally  sixty  new  class  rooms  to  accommodate  the  ondary  schools,  in  adjustment  to  the  entire 
increasing  number  of  pupils,  and  that  the  cost  educational  system  of  the  State,  aa  will  pro- 
of these  rooms  in  fireproof  construction  will  be  mote  the  ends  of  unity,  harmony,  economy,  and 
$420,000.     It  criticises  the  board  of  directors  efficiency.** 

on  the  ground  that  it  "tries  to  manage  too  The  members  of  the  commission  were  to  serve 
much  and  too  many  details."  The  instruction  without  pay  except  for  their  necessary  expenses, 
in  the  first  three  grades  is  pronounced  good.  On  February  24,  1013,  the  oommission  invited 
while  elsewhere  it  is  good  in  some  rooms.  Much  tiie  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  the  poor  teaching  in  the  elementary  school  is  of  Teaching  to  undertake  the  necessary  investi- 
traoed  to  the  curriculum,  which  is  characterized  gation  and  they  accepted, 
as  "  vivisected  into  fifty-four  dead  parts."  The  The  commission  has  reported  the  following 
need    of    additional   playgrounds,    gymnasiums,   recommendations: 

open-air  schools,  medical  inspection,  and  other  ''  1.  The  recognition  by  the  State  of  the  re- 
health  provisions  is  urged.  In  addition  to  in-  organization  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
creasing  the  offering  in  manual  training  and  cation,  including  vocational  training,  as  its  im- 
domestic  science,  the  report  recommends  that  an  mediate  and  supreme  duty, 
agricultural  high  school  be  organized  and  lo-  *'2,  The  organization  of  the  office  of  a  com- 
cated  on  a  site  of  not  less  than  fifty  acres;  that  missioner  of  education  upon  a  basis  competent 
intermediate  schools  be  provided;  that  ungraded  to  furnish  expert  supervision  for  the  public 
classes  be  established  in  connection  with  eaoh  school  system.  This  involves  a  small  lay  board 
elementary  school;  and  that  there  be  four  or  serving  without  salary,  and  salaries  for  educa- 
five  special  or  truant  schools,  two  special  art  tional  experts  of  a  character  to  secure  the  ablest 
schools,  two  or  more  neighborhood  schools  and  men  and  women. 

a  school  for  the  instruction  of  school  janitors.  "  3.  The  problem  of  the  revision  of  tlie  course 
It  also  recommends  that  the  vacation  and  night  of  study,  the  establishment  of  agencies  for 
school  systems  to  be  enlarged,  extended,  and  training  teachers,  and  other  administrative  de- 
changed  somewhat  in  type,  and  that  the  school  tails  to  be  worked  out  by  this  board  and  its 
day  be  lengthened  and  Saturday  forenoon  in-   experts. 

eluded  for  vocational,  work  in  the  grammar  «4.  The  State  Agricultural  College  to  receive 
grades  and  above.  The  salaries  of  the  Portland  a  larger  proportion  of  the  generous  annual  ap- 
teachers  compare  favorably  with  those  paid  else-  propriation  of  the  State  from  the  Federal  gov- 
where  in  the  West,  but  they  are  not  based  on  ernment  and  to  be  developed  along  lines  cal- 
merit  or  efficiency.  "  The  costs  of  elementary  culated  to  make  fruitful  connection  between  the 
education  in  Portland  are  about  what  other  Agricultural  College  and  the  industries  of  farm- 
Western  cities  average,  while  the  costs  of  sec-  ing,  dairying,  gardening,  stock-  and  poultry- 
ondary  education  are  lower."  raising,  and  fruit  culture. 

d,     Vermont  Educational  Inquiry,     An    edu-       "5,  That  subsidies  to  higher  education  oease, 

cational  commission  was  constituted  by  an  act   the  colleges  being  given  a  reasonable  time  in 

of  the  Vermont  legislature,  approved  November  which  to  rearrange  their  budgets." 

19,  1912.    The  following  quotation  from  the  act      Mbasttbement    of    Rsbults    in    EnucATioir. 

defines  the  duties  of  the  commission:  Among  the  results  that  have  come  from  the  se- 

"  Whereas,  a  doubt  has  arisen  in  the  minds  vere  criticisms   that  the   public  education  has 

of  many  of  those  most  intimately  related  to  the  received  is  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  need  of 

secondary  and  elementary  schools  of  the  State  definite  standards  for  the  measurement  of  the 

as  to  the  efficiency  of  our  common  school  sys-  efficiency  of  the  schools.    Until  recently  there 

tem,  and  was  almost  unanimous  belief  that  education  was 

"  Whereas,   a   similar  doubt   prevails   among  concerned  with  such  subtle  processes  that  it  was 

many  friends  of  higher  education  regarding  the   impossible  to  measure  the  results.    The   criti- 

adequacy  of  the  return  which  the  State  is  get-   cisms  have  implied  the  possibility  of  measuring 

ting  from  its  appropriations  in  aid  thereof,  and   the  quality  of  achievement,  while  the  necessity 

**  Whereas,  his  excellency,  the  governor,  has   of  changing  school  procedure  is  forcing  school 

recommended  in  a  recent  message  the  appoint-  officers  to  search  for  definite  standards. 

ment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  and  report      The   National    Council   of   Education   at   its 

on  these  matters:  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in  February,  1013,  de- 

**  Therefore,  it  is  hereby  voted  a  large  proportion  of  the  time  to  the  con- 

'' Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  sideration    of    st^|||^(^  \^^^j^^mittee    pre- 
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tented  a  report  on  "StandardB  and  Testa  for  education,  while  the  Vermont  educational  com- 
lleasoring  the  Efficiency  of  Schools  and  Sys-  mission  recommends  a  large  increase  in  the  re- 
tcms  of  Schools."  Ihe  report  which  has  been  sponsibilities  and  salaiy  of  the  State  superin- 
pablished    as    BuUeiin,   191$,   No,   IS,    by    the  tendent. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education  summarizes  In  the  field  of  city  school  administration, 
the  work  that  has  been  done  m  the  way  of  events  in  the  two  largest  cities  in  the  country 
standardizing  school  subjects  and  features  of  have  focused  attention  upon  the  question  of  the 
crganlsation,  and  ends  with  a  recommendation  proper  relationship  between  the  superintendent 
that  a  committee  be  appoinU^d  with  the  follow-  and  the  board  of  education  Early  in  the  year 
ing  functions:  the  legislature  of  New  York  passed  amendments 

"  1.  It  should  offer  encouragement,  expert  ad-  to  the  charter  of  New  York  City  that  gave  to 
rice,  and  opportunity  for  publication  to  those  the  board  of  education  authority  and  initiative 
engaged  in  scientific  •  work  in  the  direction  of  that  had  belonged  to  the  board  of  superintend- 
the  derivation  of  scales  of  luoasurement,  in  the  ents.  One  amendment  authorized  the  board  of 
application  of  scales  or  units  to  actual  school  education  "  to  change  the  grades  of  all  schools " 
situations,  or  in  the  establishment  in  any  other  and  to  **  adopt  and  modify  courses  of  study  for 
mann<3r  of  standards  in  relation  to  public  edu-  all  schools."  The  second  amendment  gave  them 
estion.  authority  to   appoint  three   additional  district 

"2.  It  should  offer  expert  advice  with  respect  superintendents  without  receiving  reoommenda- 
to  the  nature  and  scope  of  surveys,  investiga-  tions  from  the  board  of  superintendents.  The 
tions,  or  inquiries  to  be  undertaken  in  any  part  third  amendment  provided  that  "  the  president 
of  the  United  States.  of  the  board  shall  have  power  to  designate  any 

"3.  It  should  offer  to  members  of  our  pro-  member  of  the  supervising  or  teaching  staff  to 
fession  engaged  in  administrative  work  the  op-  inspect  and  report  upon  any  subject  of  which 
portanity  to  secure  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  board  has  cognizance  or  over  which  it  has 
their  systems  of  schools  under  the  direction  of  legal  control."  When  the  amendments  came  be- 
professional  experts.  As  the  situation  is  at  fore  the  governor,  they  were  so  bitterly  opposed 
present,  we  have  the  anomaly  which  permits  a  bv  many  educational  authorities  that  he  vetoed 
politician,  an  interested  book-publishing  firm,  all  but  the  first,  and  this  also  received  the  ap- 
or  a  personal  enemy  of  the  chief  administrative  proval  of  the  mayor  of  New  York, 
officer  of  a  school  system  to  attempt  to  secure  The  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  schools, 
the  removal  of  such  an  officer  without  any  ade-  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  resigned  "  for  the  pur- 
quate  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the  school  pose  of  maintaining  harmony  in  the  adminis- 
systeih  or  the  accomplishment  of  the  man  whose  tration  of  the  Chicago  schools."  Various  state- 
vork  is  called  in  question.  The  establishment  ments  of  the  conditions  that  led  to  this  act 
of  a  body  of  professional  experts  would  in  time  make  it  evident  that  the  superintendent  con- 
render  such  action  impossible."  sidered  that  some  members  of  the  board  of  edu- 
The  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  cation  were  dealing  with  matters  that  were  out- 
accepted  by  the  council  and  a  committee  of  fif-  side  their  proper  sphere.  The  board  by  a  vote 
teen  members  was  appointed.  of  14  to  1  declined  to  accept  her  resig- 
M05TE88ORX  METHOD.  The  MontessoH  method  nation  and  Mrs.  Young  withdrew  it  and  re- 
of  teaching  exerted  increased  infiuence  during  sumed  her  duties.  In  December  Mrs.  Young 
1913.  A  group  of  prominent  educators  ana  was  a  candidate  for  reSlection,  but  she  was  de- 
others  formed  the  Montessori  Educational  As-  feated  and  her  successor  was  elected.  This 
Bociation  with  headquarters  in  Washin^n.  action  created  such  a  storm  of  protests,  particu- 
Mrs.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  is  its  president  larly  on  the  part  of  the  women  of  the  city,  that 
and  Hiss  Anne  E.  George  its  educational  di-  the  mayor  removed  several  members  of  the  board 
rector.  During  the  spring  months  Dr.  Mon-  and  the  new  body  reinstated  Mrs.  Young, 
teasori  conducted  a  teacherd'  institute  in  Rome.  The  question  of  what  constitutes  the  proper 
Among  her  students  were  sixt^  Americans.  In  functions  of  the  superintendents  and  of  the  city 
December  she  made  a  brief  visit  to  this  country  boards  of  education  is  still  in  controversy, 
and  delivered  lectures  in  a  few  of  the  larger  The  opposing  views  are  very  clearly  stated  in 
cities,  being  everywhere  received  with  great  the  following  quotations,  the  first  of  which  is 
enthuaiasm.                                                                  taken    from  the  report    of    the  survey    of    the 

PuBuc  School  Administration.  The  in-  public  school  system  of  Portland,  Ore.: 
ereaaing  importance  of  State  education  depart-  "At  the  head  of  the  school  department  is  the 
ments  has  been  emphasized  during  the  year,  superintendent  of  schools.  His  chief  function 
The  most  significant  single  event  was  the  elec-  will  be  the  supervisfon  of  instruction,  but  with 
tion  of  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  president  of  the  final  jurisdiction,  subject  only  to  the  board  of 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  to  the  posi-  school  directors,  in  the  case  of  other  matters 
tion  of  commissioner  of  education  for  the  State  than  instruction.  He  should  be  made  the  real 
of  New  York,  a  position  that  up  to  the  time  head  and  leader  of  the  school  system  in  fact, 
of  his  death,  April  27,  1913,  Dr.  Andrew  S.  as  well  as  in  name,  and  full  responsibility  for 
Braper  had  held.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  each  the  successful  conduct  of  all  departments  of  the 
instance  the  regents  have  been  able  to  secure  educational  service  should  be  placed  squarely 
u  commissioner  the  president  of  an  important  on  his  shoulders.  .  .  . 

instttntion  of  higher  learning,  for  Dr.  Draper  »To  the  superintendent  of  schools  should  be 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the^  University  of  given  final  control  of  the  course  of  study  in  the 
Illinois  to  become  the  commissioner  when  the  schools;  the  selection  of  text-books  and  supple- 
position  was  created  in  1904.  mentary  books  to  carry  out  the  course  of  study; 
Maine  and  Iowa  each  increased  the  salaries  the  selection,  promotion,  and  dismissal  of 
of  the  State  superintendent  to  $4000.  Several  teachers;  the  assignment  of  teachers  and  prin- 
Statea,  notably  Idaho  and  North  Dakota,  have  cipals  to  their  duties;  the  making  of  rules  and  , 
enlarged  the  authority  of  the  departments  of  regulations    relating    to    the  [j^^|[|^^  <^|tji^a[g 
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schools;   and  the  general  control  of  the  educa-  hygiene   serve   to    convey   some   notion   of   the 

tional  work  of  the  school  system.  .  .  .  scope  of  the  work  undertaken: 

"As  long  as  the  board  has  confidence  in  the  a.    Medical   Inspection.    An   examination   of 

judgment  and  ability  of  the  superintendent  he  121,832  school  children  of  Boston  showed  that 

should   be   supported    in   his   acts;    when    they  69,333    had    physical    defects.     This  proportion 

cease  to  have  such,  they  should  call  for  his  res-  is  not  different  from  that  found  in  other  places 

ignation.    They    should    not    assume    authority  where     examinations     have     been     made.    The 

in  educational  matters  themselves,  nor  permit  more    important   duties   of   the    department   of 

him  to  evade  his  proper  responsibility  by  put-  medical  inspection  are:     (1)  Detection  and  cor- 

ting  it  off  onto  them."  rection  of  physical  defects;    (2)   prevention,  de- 

A  very  different  view  fs  indicated  in  the  fol-  te<3tion,    and    exclusion    of    communicable    dis- 
lowing  extract  from  a  report  to  the  New  York  eases;    (3)   sanitary  inspection  of  school  build- 
board   of  education   by   its   president,  July   9,  ings. 
1913:  6.    School  Nurses.    Medical  inspection  with- 

"When  you  began  your  work  of  the  present  out   visiting   nurses   has   not   proven   effective, 

year  there  was  existent  in  this  building  a  time-  because   **  the   best   of  medical   inspection   sue- 

honored   tradition   that   a   board   of  education  ceeds   only   in   sending  the   child    home."    The 

should  not  presume  to  deal  first-hand  with  edu-  school  nurse,  however,  is  able  to  follow  up  the 

cation  itself,  but  should  be  confined  to  matters  child  and  see  that  he  receives  the  proper  treat- 

of  finance,  equipment,   and  perfunctory  voting  ment.    She  becomes  not  only  an  ideal  sanitary 

upon  measures  to  be  perfected  by  those  whom  inspector,  but  also  an  advisory  influence  in  the 

it  was  a  usage  to  designate  as  educational  ex-  homes.    One  school  nurse  is  able  to  look  after 

perts.    Some  years  of  adherence  to  this  theory  more  than  a  thousand  school  children, 

had  built  up  a  system  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  c.    Oral  Hygiene.    Examinations  have  shown 

result    in    a    compulsory    investigation    of    the  that  from  70  to  90  per  cent,  of  all  children 

schools   and   in  published   declaration   of   their  in    the    public   schools  have  faulty  teeth.     The 

formalism,  rigidity*  ^^^  obsolescence.    In  a  re-  regular  medical  inspectors  often    examine    the 

view  of  the  investigators'  findings,  the  head  of  children's  teeth.    A  number  of  the  larger  cities, 

the  commission  concluded  the  service  of  educa-  however,  have  dental  inspectors,    and    support 

tion  in  this  city  to  be  seriously  defective  and  free  or  partially  free  dental  clinics, 

the  board  of  education  at  not  sufficiently  close  d.    Open  Air  Classes.    It  is  estimated  that 

quarters   with   its   work.    But   several   months  more  than  one  hundred  open  air  classes  are  now 

before  the  publication  of  these  criticisms,  you,  operated   in    this    country.    Such   classes   were 

from  your  own  experience  and  from  your  own  first  used  for  tubercular  children,  but  all  the 

desire    of   progress,   had    anticipated   them    by  tests  that  have  been  made  seem  to  indicate  that 

cooperative    action    in    taking  up,  considering,  they  also  benefit  healthy  children, 

and  passing  upon  vital  questions  directly  con-  e.    School  Feeding,    The  claim  is  made  that 

cerned  not  only  with  sites,  buildings,  and  sup-  10   per   cent,   of  city  children  suffer  from  mal- 

plies,  but  with  the  actual  training  of  children,  nutrition.    The  purpose  of  school  feeding  is  to 

"In  accordance  with  this  policy  you  have  pro-  relieve  chronic  underfeeding  rather  than  acute 

vided  for  a  special  committee  to  represent  you  hunger.     The  American  Home  Economics  Asso- 

in  the  preliminary  steps  leading  to  the  nomina-  elation  found  that  school  feeding  began  in  Ger- 

tion    of    district    superintendents.     Your    high-  many   in    1790;    France,    1849;    Great   Britain, 

school  committee  has  performed  a  similar  serv-  1866;  and  in  the  United  States  in  1895.    At  least 

ice  affecting  the  nomination  of  high-school  prin-  seventy  American  cities  now  furnish  free  or  par- 

cipals.    In    both    of    these    changes    you    have  tially  free  lunches  in  their  regular  elementary 

realized  that  your  responsibility  to  the  city  is  schools.    Lunches  are  served  in  all  the  open  air 

not  fulfilled  by  a  perfunctory  vote,  but  that,  as  classes. 

you  are  held  ultimately  responsible,  your  judg-  /.     Psychological  Clinics.     There  are  no  re- 

ment  should  find  the  freest  exercise  in  impor-  liable  data  regarding  the  proportion  of  school 

tant  matters  of  this  kind  and  early  enough  in  children  who  are  so  exceptional  as  to  require 

the     proceedings     to     escape     embarrassment  special  treatment.     Medical    inspectors     gener- 

through  desire  to  avoid  personal  disparagement  ally    deal    with    this   matter,    but    since    1896 

of    candidates    nominated    without    consulting  forty    psychological    clinics    for    the    diagnoses 

you."  and   treatment  of  the  mentally  deficient   have 

School  Htgieke.    The  most  important  out-  been  established, 

come  of  the  efforts  to  trace  the  causes  of  educa-  g.    Sew  Hygiene.    The  most  recent  subject  to 

tional  inefficiency  is  the  increased  attention  that  be  classed  with  school  hygiene  is  sex  education 

is   now   given    to   hygiene.    Various   investiga-  or  sex  hygiene.    This  movement  has  not  pro- 

tions  have  proved  that  a  large  proportion  of  gressed  beyond  the  stage  of  propaganda.    The 

school   children   do   not  remain   in   school   any  plan  for  teaching  the  subject  proposed  by  the 

longer  than  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  re-  American  Federation  for  Sex  Hygiene  is  stated 

quire,  and  that  even  a  larger  number  are  re-  briefly  as  follows:     The  mothers  of  children  un- 

tarded  by  having  to  repeat  work.    Not  all  of  der  six  years  are  instructed  in  the  proper  care 

the  causes  of  this  waste  have  been  determined,  of  the  child's  body,  and  how  to  best  answer  his 

but  more  than  four   hundred   important  cities  questions  regarding  the  origin   of  human    life, 

now  regard  health  as  such  a  large  factor  that  Between  the   ages  of  six  and  twelve  children 

they    support    well-organized    departments    for  should  receive  instruction  to  protect  them  from 

the   supervision   of  the  children's  health.    The  forming    injurious    sexual    habits,    and    receive 

fourth    International    Congress   of    School    Hy-  truthful    and   delicate    answers  to   their   ques- 

giene,  which  was  held  in  Buffalo,  August  25-30,  tions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  individual  human 
1913,  gave  an  added  impetus  to  the  movement  life.    A  carefully-planned  series  of  lessons  on 

in   this  country.    The  following  brief  descrip-  reproduction   in   plants   and   in    animals  below 

tions    of    the    departments    included    in    school  the  mammals  forms  a  part  of  the  course  in  nar 
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ture  study.  Between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
sixteen  children  are  led  to  the  generalization 
that  animal  life  comes  from  the  ovum.  Fer- 
tilization in  mammals  is  taught  in  a  way  that 
leads  up  to  reproduction  in  man.  The  simplest 
facts  in  regard  to  heredity  are  presented,  and 
there  is  specific  instruction  regarding  sexual 
morality.  There  is  also  systematic  instruction 
in  practical  ethics.  Those  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  maturity  are  given  more  thorough 
instruction  in  heredity,  and  in  the  bearing  of 
•exual  morality  and  immorality  on  future  gen- 
erations, and  specific  instruction  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  the  dangers  of  venereal  diseases.  In 
all  cases  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  lessons 
form  a  natural  part  of  the  courses  in  nature 
study,  biology,  hygiene,  and  ethics. 

Vocational  Education.  The  tendency  in  vo- 
cational education  is  toward  increaaed  conser- 
vatism. Many  of  the  State  legislatures  con- 
sidered the  question  of  vocational  training  and 
two  of  them — ^New  Jersey  and  Indiana — ^author- 
ized complete  systems.  Several  other  States, 
notably  North  Carolina,  Washington,  and  Neb- 
raska provided  for  some  phases  of  industrial 
training.  » 

The  means  for  establishing  industrial  or  trade 
schools  have  in  several  instances  come  before 
the  school  authorities  knew  how  to  use  them. 
Some  of  these  officials  have  traveled  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other  in  search  of 
suggestions  that  they  might  adopt.  Others 
while  not  failing  to  inspect  what  has  been  ac- 
complished elsewhere,  have  set  about  making  a 
very  careful  investigation  of  the  industrial  and 
social  conditions  of  their  cities.  The  latter  has 
been  the  policy  in  New  Orleans.  This  city  has 
at  its  disposal  a  very  large  sum  to  be  used  in 
establishing  a  trade  school.  The  school  officials 
have  delayed  the  establishment  of  the  school 
until  the  newly-formed  department  of  educa- 
tional research  can  make  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  industrial  and  social  needs  of  the 
city. 

See  also  section  Education  under  various 
States  of  the  United  States. 

BDXTCATIGia',  Vocational.  See  Education 
IN  THE  United  Statra. 

EFFICIENCY,  Municipal.  See  Municipal 
Government. 

BQTFT.  A  semi-independent  tributary  state 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  occupied  by  British 
troops  and  virtually  under  British  contro4^ 
Capital,  Cairo.  The  area  is  given  as  363,181 
sq.  miles,  exclusive  of  the  Sudan;  of  this  area 
only  12,013  sq.  miles  are  settled  and  under  cul- 
tivation. Total  population  (1907),  11,189,978; 
this  is  exclusive  of  nomad  Bedouins,  estimated 
to  number  over  97,000.  Of  this  total,  10,366,- 
046  were  Egyptians;  735,012  settled  Bedouins; 
65,162  Nubians;  and  221,139  foreigners 
(Turks,  Greeks,  Italians,  British,  etc.).  Pop- 
ulation of  Cairo,  654,476;  Alexandria,  332,246; 
Tantah,  64,437;  Port  SaTd,  49,884;  Mehalla  el 
Kubra,  47,955;  Mansura,  40,279;  Damanhur, 
38,752;  Zagazig,  34,999.  In  upper  Egypt  are 
Assiut,  with  39,442  inhabitants,  and  Medinet 
el  Fayum,  37,320. 

Education.  In  furtherance  of  the  policy  of 
cooperation  between  the  ministry  of  education 
and  the  provincial  councils  which  has  been  in 
process  of  development  during  the  three  years 
last  past,  the  provincial  councils  are  taking 
over  all  elementary  and  primary   schools   and 
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primary  normal  schools,  and  turning  over  to 
the  ministry  of  education  all  secondary  insti- 
tutions. The  ministry  retains  the  right  of  in- 
spection of  all  schools.  In  1912  there  were 
under  direct  control  of  the  ministry  of  educa- 
tion 208  establishments,  with  29,047  pupils,  of 
whom  5921  were  girls;  under  inspection  by  the 
ministry,  3996,  with  227,588  pupils,  of  whom 
21,555  were  girls.  Agricultural  schools  have 
increased  from  26  with  4065  students  in  1911 
to  32  with  4591  in  1912.  Flans  are  perfecting 
for  further  extension.  Technical  schools 
(1912),  23  (21  in  1911),  with  3177  students 
(2953).  There  are  commercial,  teachers'  train- 
ing, medical,  and  art  schools. 

AomcuLTUBE.  To  quote  from  Lord  Kitchen- 
er's report^  dated  Cairo,  March  22,  1913, 
"Egypt,  as  an  agricultural  country  with  no 
industries  of  importance,  depends  on  the  export 
of  one  staple  product,  cotton,  for  her  imports, 
of  manufactures,  of  fuel,  and  of  a  portion  of 
her  food-stuffs,  as  well  as  for  the  service  of  her 
foreign  debt.  .  .  .  Equable  climatic  conditions, 
a  perennial  water  supply,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary fertility  of  the  soil  combine  to  insure 
regular  and  abundant  crops.  ...  It  will  there- 
fore be  readily  realized  to  how  great  an  extent 
the  economic  fortunes  of  the  country  depend  on 
the  price  of  cotton.  It  is,  in  fact,  this  partial 
dependence  of  the  purchasing  power  of  £gypt, 
as  represented  by  her  exports,  on  the  fluctua- 
tions in  price  of  a  single  commodity  that  ren- 
ders her  peculiarly  liable  to  alternations  of 
expansion  and  depression.  We  must  bear  in 
mind,  therefore,  that  the  level  of  prosperity 
which  the  country  now  has  reached  reposes,  in 
a  very  considerable  measure,  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  price  of  cotton  which  has  pre- 
vailed during  the  past  few  years.  •  .  .  Owing 
to  the  low  Nile  in  1912,  the  supply  of  water 
during  the  year  was,  with  very  careful  dis- 
tribution, only  just  sufficient  for  the  summer 
crops.  In  some  places  the  cotton  may  have 
sufrered  slightly  from  want  of  water,  but  gen- 
erally the  crop  was  a  good  one  and  the  amount, 
estimated  at  7,500,000  Kantars,  is  a  satisfactory 
yield,  only  equaled  by  the  crop  of  1910.  .  .  . 
Cotton-worm  appeared  freely  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  but  the  activity  of  the  govern- 
ment .  .  .  and  the  energetic  conduct  of  the 
campaign  against  the  pest  prevented  it  from 
causing  any  great  damage  to  the  crop.'* 

Areas  in  1912  (in  feddans)  under  main 
crops  and  estimated  yield  are  shown  below 
(L.  E.,  Lower  Egypt;  U.  E.,  Upper  Egypt j 
S.  G.,  Suez  govemate) : 


L.  B.      U.  B.  S.O.  Total  A.      Yield 
Cotton    •...1,346.286  875.661     18  1.721.816    7.600.000 
Wheat    t...    672.008  610.702  226  1.282.936    5.606.426 
Barley    t...    162,768  201.216    67     864.051    2,056,888 

Rice    t 211.088     14.928     ..      226.011     1.110,571 

Corn.    etc. 1. 1,170.344  662.408  821  1,833.068  18.861.346 
Suffar    *....        2.380    47,622    27       60.029  21,250,000 


•Yield  In  kantars.  t Yield  in  ardebs;  the  ardeb 
▼arles.  that  of  wheat  being*  150  kilograms,  barley 
120,  unhusked  rice  291,  com  140. 

The  area  under  cotton  shows  an  increase  over 
1911  of  10,574  feddans,  all  in  Upper  Egypt. 
The  establishment  of  halakas  (cotton  markets) 
throughout  the  cotton -growing  districts  has 
dealt  a  blow  to  fraudulent  practices  on  the  part 
of  merchants  in  their  traffic  with  the  fellaheen. 

The    flve-feddan   law   enacted    in  1912  is  de*T 
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signed  to  protect  the  small  caltiTator  against 
usury  and  the  loss  of  his  farm  and  utensils 
for  debt.  The  cantonal  justice  law,  by  estab- 
lishing local  justices  in  rural  communities  to 
settle  local  disagreements,  register  acts  and 
deeds,  decide  claims,  rectify  boundaries,  etc., 
will  protect  the  poor  and  ignorant  against 
fraud  and  forgery. 

For  several  years  the  number  of  cattle  and 
buffalo  has  shown  aA  annual  decrease,  and 
Egypt  is  obliged  to  import  animals  for  con- 
sumption and  labor;  this  importation  without 
proper  inspection  has  led  to  numerous  outbreaks 
of  cattle  plague. 

Ibbigation.  The  last  stone  of  the  heightened 
ABsuan  dam  was  laid  December  23,  1912,  and 
the  reservoir  was  subsequently  filled.  On  this 
subject  Lord  Kitchener  says:  ''The  summer 
demand  for  water  is  met  in  three  ways:  (1) 
By  the  water  flowing  down  the  river  itself;  (2) 
by  the  Assuan  reservoir;  and  (3)  by  the  rela- 
tively small  volume  of  water  stored  by  the 
temporary  earthen  dams  annually  constructed 
on  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile  near  the  sea." 
Total  irrigated  land  under  cultivation  in  1910, 
2,160,000  feddans»  of  which  246,000  feddans 
were  under  rice.  **  Rice  takes  double  the  quan- 
tity of  water  required  by  cotton  per  feddan. 
With  the  new  reservoir,  combined  with  a  nor- 
mal river,  the  laroer  quantities  of  water  avail- 
able will  provide  ror  an  increase  of  14  per  cent, 
of  the  present  cultivated  area,  equivalent  to 
336,000  feddans  under  summer  crops.  .  •  4 
The  first  two  of  the  delta  drainage  schemes 
contemplated  by  the  government  ...  are  now 
in  hand,  and  will  .  .  .  permit  of  regular  cul- 
tivation on  300,000  feddans  of  waste  and  par- 
tially waste  land.  ...  We  have  also  to  con- 
sider the  very  important  question  of  protecting 
Egypt  from  the  disastrous  effect  of  abnormally 
high  floods.  .  •  .  Any  extensive  inundatidn 
would  cause  .  •  •  [great]  damage  and  loss  of 
life.  To  prevent  such  a  catastrophe  and  to 
provide  at  the  same  time  the  necessary  water 
for  extended  areas  of  cultivation  in  years  of 
low  Niles  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  dam  on  the 
White  Nile  about  40  miles  above  Khartoum,  so 
that  in  case  of  dangerously  high  floods  the 
White  Nile  supply  may  be  temporarily  cut  off 
and  stored  for  use  in  Egypt  in  the  following 
summer.** 

OoiiMEBCE.  The  value  of  imports  declined 
from  £E27,227,118  in  1911  to  £E26,907,769  in 
1912  (£E23,663,000  in  1910).  The  value  of  ex- 
ports  increased  from  £E28,698,991  in  1911  to 
££34,674,321  in  1912  (££28,944,000  in  1910). 
Imports  of  flour  from  Italy  and  the  Balkan 
States  were  influenced  by  the  wars  in  Tripoli 
and  the  Balkans,  with  the  result  that  increased 
quantities  came  from  India.  The  United 
States  received  large  orders  for  coal  as  a  result 
of  the  English  coal  strike.  A  decline  in  tex- 
tiles and  apparel  points  to  diminished  purchas- 
inff  power  on  the  part  of  the  fellaheen.  Specie 
import,  1912,  £E11,646,439;  export,  £E7,476,- 
282. 

The  high  prices  prevailing  for  cotton  in  1912 
resulted  in  a  larger  export  of  the  new  crop  than 
in  1911— £E27,529,277  (£E22,988,200  in  1911); 
the  United  Kingdom  taking  £E12,672,160 
(£E11,016,260  in  1911).  The  increased  export 
of  raw  cotton  to  Japan  amounted  to  60  per  cent. 
Export  of  cotton  seed,  £E4,086,960  (£E3,039,- 
000  in  1911).    The  onion  export  was  valued  at 


£E384,800  (£E313,900  in  1911).  In  101^ 
160,404,000  mn  <£E180,600)  were  exported^ 
06,766,000— (££116,260)  in  1011;  of  crude  pe- 
troleum, 14,400  tons;  of  phosphates,  62,100- 
tons. 

The  United  Kingdom  contributed  imports, 
valued  at  ££7,990,068  (££8,667,296  in  1911) 
and  received  exports  valued  at  ££16,022,3  IS 
(££13,968,068  in  1911);  Turkey,  ££2,763,723 
imports;  France,  ££2,411,426  and  ££2,707,000; 
Austria-Hungary,  ££1,079,831  and  ££1,431,160; 
Germany,  ££1,421,180  and  ££3,886,900;  British 
Far  Eastern  possessions,  ££1,314,316  and 
££122,704;  Italy,  ££1,242,729  and  ££048,890; 
Belgium,  ££1,102,711  imports;  United  SUtes,. 
££403,628  and  ££4,120,900;  Russia,  ££2,066,- 
302  exports;   Switzerland,  ££1,008,000  exports. 

Tobacco.  In  1911  the  import  of  leaf  tobacoo- 
was  7,967,660  kilograms;  in  1912,  8,206,659 — an 
increase  of  3.1  per  cent  The  import  of  Oreek 
tobacco  rose  from  2,600,000  kilos  in  1011  to  3,- 
008,000  in  1912,  constituting  Greece  instead  of 
Turkev  the  main  country  of  import.  The  im- 
port from  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  suffered 
a  60  per  cent,  decline.  From  Russia  came  1,611,- 
000  kilos  (1,027,000  in  1911).  Stocks  of  tobacco 
in  bond,  184,000  bales. 

ComcuNiCATloirs.  The  total  length  of  Egyp- 
tian state  railways  January  1,  1913,  waa  1512 
miles.  Capital  expenditure  in  1912,  about. 
££462,000.  The  year  saw  the  completion  of  the 
new  bridges  at  Mansura  and  Port  Said  and  the- 
opening  of  a  new  station  at  Shellal.  The  bridge- 
at  Assiut  and  the  two  under  the  Zifta-Zagazig 
line  progressed  satisfactorily,  as  did  the  Alexan- 
dria station.  The  rails  of  the  Zifta-Zagazig  line 
were  to  be  laid  by  June,  1913;  plans  for  the- 
Menuf-Kafr-el-Zayat  line  are  completed  and  ma- 
terials ordered.  Passengers  carried  (1912),  28,- 
776,280;  freight,  6,863,147  tons;  gross  receipts, 
££3,913,700;  gross  expenditure,  ££2,276,000. 
In  addition  to  government  lines  there  are  788 
miles  of  light  railways  exploited  by  public  com- 
panies. The  principal  railway  construction 
work  in  Egypt  durine  the  year  was  the  line 
from  Bielah  to  Baltin  in  the  Delta.  There  were 
in  1912,  1716  post  offices  and  stations;  Decem- 
ber 31,  1912,  there  were  4233  miles  of  telegraph 
lines,  with  13,620  miles  of  wire. 

At  Alexandria,  the  principal  port,  1927  ves- 
sels, of  3,479,146  tons,  entered  in  1912.  The 
traffic '  through  Port  Said  amounted  to  about 
half  that  through  Alexandria,  the  remainder 
going  via  Suez. 

Abmt.  The  Egyptian  army  is  formed  from 
selected  recruits,  as  all  male  inhabitants  are 
liable  under  the  law  for  service,  six  years  in  the 
army,  flveyears  in  the  police,  and  four  years 
reserve.  The  chief  command  is  vested  in  the- 
sirdar  and  governor-general  of  the  Sudan,  in 
1913,  as  in  the  previous  year,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir 
Reginald  Wingate.  There  were  attached  to  the 
native  army  188  British  officers  and  a  strength 
of  about  18,000  was  maintained  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Cavalry,  800;  camel  corps,  600;  artillery, 
1260;  infantry,  10,000.  The  bulk  of  this  force- 
was  used  for  garrison  duty  in  the  Sudan,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  raise  an  equatorial  battalion 
for  service  in  the  extreme  southern  provinces.* 
In  addition,  a  British  army  maintained  in 
Egypt  a  force  toward  whose  support  the  Egyp- 
tian government  contributed.  This  force  in 
1913  included  soldiera  of  all  arms  and,  with  the 
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detachments  in  pypruB,  amounted  to  6466  the  penml  eode  of  provisions  for  the  punish- 
officers    and    men.  ment  of  usury;    the   grant  of   small   holdings 

Finance.  The  revenue  for  1912  amounted  to  (not  over  five  feddans)  of  reclaimed  lands 
££17,515,000  (estimate,  £E15,900,000) ;  the  on  easy  terms  to  small  cultivators;  the  insti- 
expenditure  to  £E16,470,000  (estimate,  £E15,-  tution  of  local  commissions  for  ascertaining  the 
400,000).  According  to  Sir  Paul  Harvey,  the  amount  of  indebtedness  and  means  of  relief 
financial  outlook  is  favorable:  "The  revenue  without  recourse  to  usurers,  one  of  the  modem 
returns  of  1012  show  an  aggregate  expansion  and  most  mischievous  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
of  £E722,000   over   the   preceding   year,   about 

££100,000  of  which,  however,  does  not  repre-  HiSTOBT 

Bent  real  increase  in  revenue,  being  counteroal- 

anoed  by  expenditure  on  the  other  side  of  the  Xh«  Nkw  Legislative  Assembly.  A  con- 
account.  ...  The  surplus  on  the  ordinary  etitutional  reorganisation  in  the  direction  of 
budget  of  1012  is  £E2,045,000,  and  the  reserve  more  representative  government  made  the  year 
fund  shows,  on  balance,  an  increase  of  £E277,-  1913  ^  memorable  one  in  Egyptian  history. 
000.  ...  It  has  been  found  possible  for  Under  the  system  inaugurated  in  1883  a  general 
1913  entirely  to  do  away  with  the  subvention  assembly  and  legislative  council  were  nominally 
for  civil  expenditure  in  the  Sudan.  ...  On  the  organs  of  popular  sentiment;  but  the  General 
the  other  hand,  the  Egyptian  customs^  will  no  Assembly  was  summoned  only  at  intervals,  often 
longer  take  the  duties  on  goods  imported  only  once  in  two  years,  and  then  only  to 
through  Egypt  into  the  Sudan.**  The  military  authorise  the  imposition  of  some  new  direct, 
subvention,  which  properly  belong  under  the  personal,  or  land  tax  or  to  approve  a  public 
head  of  Egyptian  military  expenditure,  will  in  foan.  The  Legislative  Council,  of  whose  30 
future  be  so  classed.  members  only   16  were  elected,  met  regularly 

The  1913  budget  estimates  the  revenue  at  every  winter,  but  possessed  only  advisory 
££16,130,000  and  the  expenditure  at  £E15,630,-  powers,  and  was  frequently  criticised  for  its 
000.  Estimated  receipts  from  direct  taxes,  iodifference  to  public  business.  The  government, 
£E6,609,000;  railways,  £E3,957,000;  customs^  under  these  circumstances,  was  really  carried 
££2,119,000;  judicial  fees,  £E1J45,000;  to-  on  by  British  officials  in  the  name  of  the 
bacco,  £E1,714,000.  Estimated  expenditure  for  khedive.  The  present  British  agent.  Lord 
the  various  ministries,  provincial  administra-  Kitchener,  who  has  already  earned  the  right 
tion,  etc.,  ££5,630,847;  railways,  posts,  and  to  be  called  "  the  friend  of  the  fellahin,"  desiring 
telegraphs,  ££2,690,746;  service  of  the  debt,  to  bring  about  a  more  equitable  political 
££3,933,411;  public  security,  ££1,048,664;  trib-  representation  of  the  agricultural  population, 
ute,  £E665,041;  pensions,  ££560,000;  khedival  and  {XMsibly  wishing  to  forestall  democratic 
civil  list,  ££280,996;  etc  agitation,  favored   a  scheme   for  consolidating 

The  total  outstanding  capital  of  the  debt  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Legislative  Coun- 
December  31,  1911,  was  £94,621,660;  charge  cil  into  one  body  with  real  legislative  functions, 
on  account  of  interest  and  sinking  fund,  £E3,-  The  consent  of  the  khedive  was  obtained,  and 
557,000;  paid  off  during  the  year,  £271,980;  on  July  20  a  khedival  decree  was  published 
resulting  in  a  total  capital,  December  31,  1912,  abolishing  the  Legislative  Council  and  the 
of  £04,349,680  and  an  annual  charge  of  ££3,552,-  General  Assembly  and  constituting  a  new 
000.  Legislative    Assembly   and    conferring   upon    it 

Depositors  in  the  savings  bank  increased  by  the  important  right  to  initiate  legislation.  The 
147,352,  the  total  number  at  the  close  of  1912  ministry  may  still  disregard  the  will  of  the 
being  265,003  (including  127,927  rural  depos-  advisory  body,  but  only  after  the  measure  in 
itors),  of  whom  234,904  were  Egyptians.  Post  question  has  been  thrice  discussed  by  the 
office  savings  banks  have  been  extended  all  over  assembly.  This  provision,  it  was  felt,  would 
the  country.  make  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  the  mini- 

GtovEENMENT,  ETC.  Abbas  (n.)  Hihni  was  stry  both  unpleasant  and  unusual.  The  member- 
in  1013  the  reigning  khedive.  The  real  ruler  ship  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  is  partly 
of  l^orpt  is  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Kitchener  elective,  partly  appointive.  It  contains  66 
of  ]fhartoum,  British  a^ent,  counsul-freneral,  elected  members  out  of  a  total  membership  of 
and  minister  nplenipotentiary.  Financial  ad-  89,  i.e.  74  per  eent.,  whereas  the  Legislative 
viser,   Sir  Paul  Harvey.  Council  had  only  16,  or  63  per  cent,  of  its  30 

Plague  decreased  from  1656  cases  in  1911  to  members  elective.  The  manner  of  election  was 
884  in  1912;  pneumonic  cases  178  in  1911  and  also  reformed.  The  elected  councilors  are 
114  in  1912;  deaths,  1041  and  441;  mortality  chosen  by  elected  electoral  colleges  as  before, 
rate  per  cent.,  62.9  and  49.9.  The  percentaffe  of  but  in  place  of  the  old  system,  whereby  each  town 
infant  mortality  continues  extremely  nigh,  or  village,  regardless  of  size,  designated  one  elec- 
Mr.  Alexander  Goote  made  suggestions  result-  tor,  a  scheme  was  introduced  dividing  the  country 
ing  in  the  establishment  of  international  into  66  e<]ual  electoral  districts  and  within 
societies  for  suppression  of  the  white  slave  those  districts  apportioning  the  electors  on  a 
traffic,  which   increases  rather  than  decreases,   basis  of  population.    One-third  of  the  66  ooun- 

The  mixed  court  of  appeals  loses  bv  resignation  eilors  are  to  be  renewed  every  two  years.  The 
two  eminent  counselors,  Antoine  de  Korizmics  biennial  elections  consist  of  two  stages:  the 
(1886),  succeeded  by  Bela  de  Zoltan,  and  choice  of  elector-delegates  by  popular  vote 
Casimir  Fruni^res  (1885),  succeeded  by  Francis  and  the  designation  of  the  councilors  bv  the 
LaloQ.  In  addition  to  the  cantonal  law,  the  elector-delegates;  in  addition,  there  might  be 
government  has  inaugurated-  other  legislative  second  elections,  in  case  an  absolute  majority 
intervention  for  the  protection  of  the  fellaheen,  was  lacking.  The  other  23  members  of  the 
such  as  that  raising  the  rate  of  interest  on  Legislative  Assembly  included  the  ministers 
savings  bank  deposite  and  providing  increased  and  other  persons  appointed  by  the  government 
facilities  lor  making  deposits;  the  insertion  in  in  such  a  manner  that  in  the  Assembly  therr 
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would  always  be  four  representatives  of  the  were  signed  which  created  two  new  portfolios 
Copts,  three  Bedouins,  two  merchants,  one  in  the  cabinet,  the  portfolios  of  Wakf 8  ttnd  of 
engineer,  one  pedagogue,  and  one  municipal  agriculture.  The  reorganized  ministry  was  as 
representative.  follows:   Premier  and  minister  of  the  interior, 

October  26  was  fixed  as  the  date  on  which  Mohammed  Said  Pasha;  finance.  Said  Zulficar 
the  first  stage  of  the  election  should  take  Pasha;  public  works  and  war,  Ismail  Sirri 
place.  The  balloting  was  quiet,  although  in  Pasha;  justice,  Hussein  Rushdi  Pasha;  educa- 
some  constituencies  the  competition  was  very  .tion,  Ahmed  Hilmy  Pasha;  foreign  affairs, 
•keen — so  keen,  in  fact,  that  second  elections  Yusef  Wahba  Pasha;  Wakfa,  Ahmed  Heshmet 
had  to  be  held.  On  December  13  electors  Pasha;  agriculture,  Mohammed  Moheb  Pasha, 
met  to  choose  the  councilors.  Of  the  66  EICHIiEBy  Kabl  N.  An  American  muai- 
^councilors  elected,  about  20  were  known  to  cian,  died  August  9,  1913.  He  was  bom  in 
hold  views  which  would  lead  them  to  oppose  Germany  in  1826,  and  began  the  study  of  music 
the  government.  Saad  Pasha  Zagloul,  a  Nation-  at  Leipzig,  at  the  age  of  eight,  under  Hermann, 
alist  of  Cairo,  was  named  as  the  probable  At  an  early  age,  he  removed  to  the  United 
leader  of  thi^  group.  The  opening  of  the  Legis-  States  and  setttled  in  Boston.  He  was  the 
lative  Assembly  by  the  khedive  will  take  place  founder  of  the  (German)  Germania  Orchestra, 
January  20,  1914.  which    later    was    the   nucleus    of    the    Boston 

LoBD  Kitcheneb's  Refobms.  Lord  Kitch-  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  nearly  40  years  he 
ener's  report,  published  in  May,  gave  a  sweep"  ^^s  director  of  music  at  Harvard  commence- 
ing  review  of  the  plans  for  promoting  pros-  ments.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
perity  in  Egypt.  The  reclamation  of  land  by  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  violin  teaching, 
urigation,  the  extension  of  education,  the  4^.  ^^®  ^^^^  ^'  ^^  death  he  was  the  oldest 
possible  development  of  rural  credit,  and  the  living  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
development  of  mineral  and  industrial  resources   diestra. 

were  among  the  topics  mentioned.  The  protec-  ELECTION  OF  SENATOBS,  Dibect.  See 
tion    of    the  fellahin   (peasantry),    planned    in   Electobal  Retobic. 

1912,  was  now  an  accomplished  fact  under  the  ELECTOBAIi  BEFOBK.  The  more  im- 
five  feddans  law  (promulgated  December  4,  portant  measures  passed  by  the  State  legisla- 
1912  and  subsequently  extended  and  amended),  tures  in  1913  relating  to  electoral  reform  are 
a  measure  somewhat  akin  to  the  United  States  noted  below. 

homestead  laws  and  the  Punjab  land  alien-  Initiattve  and  REFEBENDinf.  Constitutional 
ation  act.  ''It  gives  protection  to  the  small  amendments  providing  for  initiative  and 
cultivator  of  five  feddans  against  expropriation  referendum  were  adopted  at  the  election  in 
of  his  land,  house,  and  farming  utensils  for  November,  1912,  by  Idaho,  Nebraska,  and 
debt  •  .  •  .  The  protection  of  the  poorer  Wyoming,  and  the  legislatures  of  1913  in  these 
fellah  in  this  manner  was  rendered  necessary  States  passed  measures  putting  these  amend- 
by  the  action  of  the  small  foreign  usurers,  ments  into  effect.  Constitutional  amendments 
who  scattered  throughout  the  country  in  the  providing  for  initiative  and  referendum  were 
villages,  and  financed  by  various  banks,  were  submitt^  by  the  legislatures  in  1913  in  Iowa, 
able,  with  the  support  of  the  capitulations,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  Texas  by  the 
to  lend  money  on  mortgage  to  fellaheen  at  people.  The  legislature  of  Arizona  enacted  laws 
exorbitant  rates  of  interest,  30  to  40  per  cent,,  for  carrying  into  effect  the  existing  initiative 
and  even  higher,  being  not  unusual  charges."  and  referendum  provisions  of  the  constitution 
While  safeguarding  the  small  proprietor's  of  the  State.  In  the  election  in  November, 
tenure,  the  law  makes  it  more  difficult  to  borrow  1912,  proposed  constitutional  amendments 
money,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  next  providing  for  the  initiative  and  referen- 
step  will  be  a  rural  credit  scheme.  Another  dum  were  rejected  by  the  voters  in  Wyoming 
much-discussed  reform,  the  protection  of  minors  and  Mississippi.  The  amendments  failed  for 
against  the  greed  or  dishonesty  of  guardians,  lack  of  sufficiently  large  vote,  although  the  vote 
was  not  yet  embodied  in  the  law.  The  Legis-  on  the  subject  in  the  two  States  named  was 
lative  Council  had  approved  the  measure,  to  respectively  five  to  one  and  two  to  one  in 
be  sure,  but  joined  with  the  protection  of  minors  favor  of  the  amendments.  The  legislature  of 
bill  was  a  succession  dues  bill,  and  to  the  Arkansas  in  1913  extended  the  reform  muni- 
latter  the  councilors  were  decidedly  opposed,  cipalities.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
The  succession  dues  bill  imposed  duties  on  passed  a  law  to  provide  for  submitting  to  the 
inheritances,  ranging  from  %  per  cent  on  the  voters,  on  offiicial  ballots,  questions  of  public 
net  value  of  estates  between  £1000  and  £2000  to  policy.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  submitting  to 
3  per  cent,  on  estates  over  £25,000;  and  even  the  people  the  article  of  amendment  to  the  con- 
higher  taxes  were  imposed  on  inheritances  of  stitution  authorizing  the  referendum,  was  also 
distant  relatives.  Estates  under  £1000  in  value  agreed  to  by  the  legislature.  A  number  of 
were  exempted.  Many  other  plans  were  fore-  States  during  the  year  enacted  laws  regulating 
shadowed;  among  them  a  more  extensive  educa-  the  circulation  of  the  initiative,  referendum,  and 
tion  in  domestic  science  for  girls,  the  preven-  recall  petitions,  and  otherwise  dealing  with 
tion  of  fiagrant  abuse  in  the  prison  system,  the  administration  of  existing  laws  on  the  sub- 
and    the   establishment   of   a    food-inspectorate   ject 

at  Cairo.  Moreover,  a  commission  appointed  The  Recall,  Constitutional  amendments 
by  the  minister  of  finance  recommended  that  providing  for  the  article  were  adopted  at  the 
the  present  system  of  sharp  discrimination  be-  election  of  November,  1912,  by  Arizona,  Colo- 
tween  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  budgets,  rado,  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Washington.  In 
as  provided  by  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of  Colorado  the  constitutional  amendment  adopted 
1904,  be  done  away  with  and  that  all  expendi-  included  the  article  of  certain  judicial  decisions, 
ture  be  included  in  one  general  budget.  Laws    putting    these    amendments    into    effect 

New   Ministries.    On  November  20   decrees  were  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  these  States 
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in  1913.  Propoaed  conBtitutional  amendments  ballot  provision  tbe  legislature  should  abolish 
providing  for  the  recall  were  submitted  to  the  as  electivse  the  offices  of  dairy  and  food  corn- 
voters  by  the  1913  legislatures  of  Kansas  and  missioner,  and  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Courts 
Minnesota.  both  of  which  are  of  legislative  origin,  making 

Pbimaht  Election  Laws.    Primary  election  the  former  position  appointive  by  the  governor 

laws  in  one  form  or  another  were  enacted  in  and   the    latter   by   members   of   the   Supreme 

California,  Florida,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kan-  Court.      An    amendment    to    the    constitution 

sas,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Missouri,  New  Hamp-  should   be   initiated,   making  the    positions   of 

shire,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas.  There  were  secretary  of  State,  attorney-general,  treasurer^ 

also    some    amendments    of    existing    primary  and  auditor  executive  departments  to  be  filled 

election  laws  in  other  States.     In  Illinois  the  through   appointment   by    the   governor.     This 

primary  election  laws  were  amended  in  many  would  leave  only  the  governor,  lieutenant-gov- 

respects,    including    provision    for    presidential  ernor,  and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  be 

preference  primaries,  and  for  the  selection  of  elected.     The  result  would  insure  harmony  of 

members  of  controlling  committees  of  political  action    in    the    State    department,    and    centre 

parties  and  delegates  to  political  conventions,  responsibility    in    the    executive.      The    several 

In   Vermont   the   legislature   submitted   to   the  executive  department  heads  could  then  act  in  an 

vote    of   the   people,    the   question   of  whether  advisory    capacity    with    the    governor    as    his 

they    prefer    a    presidential    primary    system,  cabinet.      This    is    identical    with    the    Federal 

whereby     voters     may     instruct     delegates    to  plan  which  is  conceded  to  be  efficient." 
political    conventions,    or    a    direct    primary,       As  will  be  noted  from  these  recommendations 

whereby   electors   vote   directly    for   candidates  of  Governor  Cox,  the  term  "short  ballot"  does 

for    State,    congressional,    and    county    officers,  not  refer  simply  to  physical  size.     It  proposes 

DiBECT  Election  of  Senatobs.    The  Seven-  not  a  mere  reform  of  the  machinery  of  election, 

teenth    Amendment   to   the   Constitution,    pro-  but  an  actual  change  in  the  structure  of  State 

viding  for  the  direct  election  of  Senators,  having  government. 

been  ratified  by  a  sufficient  number  of  States,       ELECTBICAL  ENQINEEBIKO.     See  An- 

went  into  efi'ect  in  1913.    The  first  election  held  tomobiles;  Electbic  Poweb,  Tbansmission  of; 

under  this  amendment  was   in  Georgia,  where  Railways;    Wibeless   Telegraphy   and  Tele- 

Senator  Bacon  was  reelected  on  July  15.     The  phony  ;   etc. 

senatorial    vacancy    caused    by    the    death    of       ELECTBICAL   INDXTSTBIES.     The   early 

Senator  Johnston  of  Alabama,  revealed  a  weak-  months  of  1913  were  marked  by  great  activity 

ness    in    the   amendment,    in    that    it    did    not  amone   the   electrical   manufacturing   interests, 

provide     for     a     temporary     appointment     of  but  the  pace  slackened  greatly  in  the  late  months 

senators  when  the  State  legislatures  were  not  of  the  year,  due  to  the  uncertainties  incidental 

in  session.     Measures  were  introduced  in  Con-  to   changes   in   political    control.     The    several 

gresa   to  provide   for  this,   but  had  not  been  public  utilities  m  the  electrical  field  failed  to 

acted  upon  at  the  end  of  the  year.  sustain    their    extraordinary    rates    of    growth, 

Cobbupt   Pbactices.     Corrupt  practice   acts  notably    the    central    station    industry,    whose 

were  adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  Arkansas,  rate  of  gain  had  formerly  been  about  20  per 

Montana,  Nevada,  and  Ohio.    The  Oregon  legis^  cent,    annually.     A    leading   authority   on    the 

lature  amended  the  laws  on  the  subject.  growth  of  electrical  industries  contributes  the 

Lobbying.       The   Ohio   legislature  passed   a  following    estimates    of    the    gross    income    of 

stringent  law  regulating  lobbying,  under  which  electrical  industries  in  1912  and  1913: 
a  person  engaged  in  lobbying  must  file  a  state-  _ 

ment  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  obtain  a  ^^^2  ^^^^ 

certificate,  and   an   itemized  statement  of  dis-  Electrical    manufures.l  850,000,000    |  876.000,000 

bursements  must  be  filed.  Electric   railways 626,000,000        660.000.000 

SHOW   BALLOT.    The   moTement  for   jjshorl  Cemral^^-Utlon........     460000000        460000000 

ballot  showed  progress  in  the  legislative  sessions  Telegrraph    service 86,000.000  86,000.000 

of   1913.     In  their  messages  to  the  legislature  Isolated  plant  service.     126,000,000        125.000.000 

several     governors    embodied     recommendations  Miscellaneous    126,000,000        126,000.000 

for  the  principle,  and  bills  introducing  it  into       Total    12,110,000,000    $2,160,000,000 

effect  were  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  the  - 
legislatures  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  New  York, 

among  others.  Bills  for  applying  the  principle  ELECTBIC  BATTEBIES.  The  stora^  bat- 
to  county  governments  were  introduced  in  the  tery  enjoys  a  steady  increase  in  service  in  con- 
legislatures  of  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  nection  with  the  propulsion  of  motor  vehicles, 
Washington.  The  governors  who  specifically  industrial  trucks,  baggage  and  freight  trucks, 
recommended  or  asked  for  consideration  of  the  mine  locomotives,  street  cars,  and  submarine 
short  ballot  in  their  messages  were  Governors  craft.  The  electric  vehicle  gains  slowly  in  popu- 
Cox  of  Ohio,  Clark  of  Iowa,  Ammon  of  Colo-  larity  because  of  its  high  first  cost.  An  alliance 
rado,  Ferris  of  Michigan,  and  Lister  of  Wash-  between  Mr.  Edison  and  a  leading  manufacturer 
ington.  Several  other  governors  who  were  not  of  low-prized  gasoline  cars  was  reported,  late 
officially  committed  to  the  principle  personally  in  1913,  the  object  being  the  production  on 
expressed  views  favorable  to  its  adoption.  The  a  very  large  scale  of  a  battery-propelled  vehicle 
statement  of  Governor  Cox  is  valuable  in  de-  at  a  cost  of  $760.  The  success  of  this  venture 
fining  the  principle  of  the  short  ballot,  and  would  bring  the  electric  vehicle,  whose  operating 
it  is  given  herewith.  After  quoting  the  Ohio  economies  were  widely  recognized,  into  wide- 
Democratic  State  platform,  which  promises  "  a  spread  use.  The  great  vogue  of  electrically 
short  ballot  in  the  selection  of  administrative  operated  appliances  for  signaling,  starting,  light- 
officers  as  a  means  of  insuring  greater  scrutiny  ing,  and  ignition  in  gasoline  automobiles  created 
in  the  selection  of  public  officials  and  for  fixing  an  enormous  market  for  portable  battery  sets. 
and  centralizing  responsibility,"  he  added:  A  reliable  authority  estimated  that  500,000  (^k[p 

**  In  keeping  with  the   intent  of   the   short  had    been    produced    for    these    purposes.  Ms^*^^ 
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provements  in  storage  cells  tended  toward  concentrated  source  of  light  was  imperative, 
weight  reduction  and  increased  in  ruggedness.  A  Series  tungsten  lamps  were  used  in  very  large 
new  type  of  cell  had  a  semi-dry  electrolyte,  numbers  to  displace  incandescent  gas  mantles 
whose  advantages  were  claimed  to  be  freedom  in  street  lighting. 

from  spilling  and  evaporation.  In  another  new  Among  tl^  arc  lamps  the  performance  of  the 
type  only  a  i>art  of  the  available  active  ma-  enclosed  flame  type  showed  the  most  marked 
terial  was  initially  formed^  the  remainder  being  advance.  Series  alternating-current  arcs  of 
gradual! V  made  active  during  the  life  of  the  this  class  were  perfected  and  had  a  very 
cell.  This  prolongs  the  life  of  the  cell  and  wide  adoption  for  street  lighting.  With  the 
sustains  its  initial  storage  capacity^  advent  of  improved  white  light  electrodes  which 

EIiECTBIC  IJQHT  AND  POWEB.  See  gave  efficiencies  equal  to  those  formerly  attained 
Municipal  Ownership.  only    with    yellow    electrodes    the    latter    de- 

EIiECTBIC  UQHTING.  The  most  im-  creased  in  use.  As  a  result  the  flame  arc 
portant  new  ilium inant  produced  in  1913  was  increased  greatly  in  favor  as  a  street  illuminant 
the  nitrogen-filled  tungsten  lamp.  Many  years  and  was  installed  in  very  large  numbers, 
ago  experiments  were  conducted  by  Edison  and  Tellow  flame  arcs  giving  performances  of  0.2 
others  with  nitrogen-filled  carbon  lamps  in  the  watt  per  mean  hemispherical  candle  were  widely 
hope  of  increasing  the  life  which  could  b«  used  in  Europe.  The  inverted  magnetite  arc 
secured  at  a  high  temperature  of  incandescence,  supported  by  an  iron  standard  of  pleasing  de- 
The  failure  of  the  early  experiments  is  in  sign  gained  an  important  place  in  decorative 
marked  contrast  to  the  success  of  this  arrange-  street  lighting. 

ment  with  tungsten  filaments  of  large  diameter.  American  interest  in  the  neon  vacuum  tube 
The  reduction  of  evaporative  tendency  of  the  lamp  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  demon- 
incandescent  metal  due  to  the  gas  pressure  strations  made  by  the  inventor,  M.  Claude,  in 
permits  a  very  hieh  temperature  to  be  sustained  American  cities.  These  tubes  are  operated  in 
for  a  long  period  of  life.  The  increased  heat  lengths  of  about  05  feet  and  produce  an  in- 
losses  by  conduction  and  convection  are  more  tensity  of  60  candle  power  per  foot,  or  much 
than  offset  by  the  higher  luminous  efficiency  higher  than  that  of  the  Moore  tube.  The 
of  the  filament  if  its  diameter  is  relatively  spectrum  shows  a  pronounced  excess  of  red, 
large.  Filaments  for  gas  filled  lamps  are  pre-  but  the  effect  of  combining;  the  neon  tube  with 
pared  by  coiling  tungsten  wire  about  a  mandrel  the  greenish  mercury  arc  is  a  very  satisfactory 
of  small  diameter  into  a  close  helix,  which  forms  approach  of  white. 

a  very  compact  luminous  element  of  excellent  In  the  field  of  general  illumination  1913 
mechanical  strength*  As  the  tungsten  softens  was  noteworthy  for  the  great  gain  in  favor 
appreciably  when  in  operation  the  short  length  of  the  semi -indirect  method,  for  the  ^neral 
of  the  helical  filament  greatly  simplifies  the  sup-  advance  of  the  standards  of  street  illumination 
porting  problem.  Nitrogen-filled  lamps  are  pro-  in  cities  of  moderate  size,  and  for  the  greatly 
vided  with  relatively  long  bulbs,  affording  ample  increased  response  on  the  part  of  the  general 
gas-cooling  space  above  the  filament.  Black-  public  to  the  campaign  conducted  in  recent 
ening  occurs  only  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  years  by  the  professional  lighting  societies  for 
bulb  and  causes  no  reduction  of  the  downward   improved    artistic    and    hygienic   standards   of 

light.    The  efficiency  which  can  be  obtained  by  lighting.  

this  arrangement  improves  with  the  size  of  the  ^SLBCTBIG  FOWEB,  Tbaksiossion  of. 
lamp  up  to  1000  candle  power.  For  this  and  The  electric  power  transmission  developments 
larger  sizes  a  performance  of  one-half  watt  per  of  1913  fully  sustained  the  trend  toward  higher 
candle  power  was  obtained  with  a  life  of  from  working  voltages  manifested  during  the  five 
1000  to  2000  hours.  The  first  field  to  be  entered  preceding  years.  The  new  record  of  160,000 
by  the  new  lamp  was  that  of  series  street  volts  set  by  the  opening  to  service  of  the  240- 
lighting  on  alternating-current  systems.  The  mile  transmission  line  from  Big  Creek,  Cal.,  to 
lamps  are  arranged  to  operate  at  20  amperes  Los  Angeles  was  doubtless  but  one  step  in  the 
and  relatively  low  voltage  through  series  trans-  progress.  There  appeared  to  be  no  serious 
formers.  The  housing  and  enclosing  globe  obstacle  to  the  use  of  higher  voltages  as  the 
closely  resemble  those  of  arc  lamps.  The  light  economic  situation  warranted.  The  number  of 
is  a  satisfactory  approach  to  white,  is  extremely  systems  operating  at  100,000  volts  was  very 
steady,  and  is  unaffected  by  winds.  The  main-  greatly  increased  in  the  yedr.  Transmission  at 
tenance  and  operating  costs  of  a  1000  candle-  this  voltage  had  made  a  beginning  in  Asia.  A 
power  unit  are  less  than  those  associated  with  line  was  placed  in  service  at  this  voltage 
an  arc  lamp  of  similar  illuminating  power,  between  the  Tata  plant  in  the  Ghats 
Nitrogen-filled  lamps  have  little  advantage  over  and  Bombay.  The  power  developed,  approxi- 
vacuum  tungsten  lamps  in  efficiency  below  a  mately  06,000  kilowatts,  was  largely  used 
candle  power  of  600.  by  cotton  mills.     In  America  the  years  most 

The  standard  form  of  tungsten  lamps  made  conspicuous  event  in  hydro-electric  circles  was 
very  rapid  progress  in  displacing  carbon  lamps  the  successful  inauguration  of  service  from  the 
of  all  types.  In  1912  the  tungsten  lamps  completed  half  of  the  ^eat  Keokuk  plant  on  the 
constituted  for  the  first  time  a  majority  of  MississippL  The  capacity  of  160,000  horse  power 
those  produced  and  used.  Many  central  station  was  being  doubled  and  much  of  the  output  was 
companies  provided  free  renewals  of  tungsten  transmitted  at  110,000  volts  to  St.  Louis.  When 
lamps  in  sizes  exceeding  100  candle  power.  The  completed  this  will  be  the  largest  power  plant 
modern  lamps  showed  marked  improvement  in  of  any  type  in  the  world, 
strength,  in  uniformity  of  rating  and  life,  in  Permits  were  granted  by  the  Federal  author- 
the  absence  of  bulb-blackening,  and  a  gain  of  ities  for  the  immediate  development  of  five 
from  6  per  cent,  to  16  per  cent,  in  efficiency  over  great  projects  on  the  public  domain  in  the 
the  lamps  of  1912.  The  coiled-filament  type  Pacific  district  The  Pacific  Light  and  Power 
of  lamp  was  extensively  used  in  headlights.  Corporation  was  building  a  series  of  four  plants 
projectors,  and  signal  lamps,  where  a  closely  totaling    160,000   horse    power,    of   which   the 
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Big  Creek  plant  was  already  in  service.  The  current  was  regarded  as  entirely  practicable* 
Great  Western  Power  Company  was  developing  The  direct  current  system  has  other  incidental 
plants  on  the  Feather  River  with  a  total  capacity  advantages,  principally  the  simplicity  of  the 
of  350,000  horse  power.  An  important  feature  problem  of  line  construction  and  insulation, 
of  this  system  was  to  be  a  great  water  reservoir  An  important  development  in  the  transmission 
coverine  43  square  miles.  The  Southern  Call-  of  power  developed  in  steam  plants  at  mining 
forma  £dison  Company  was  building  a  system  of  centres  was  shown  by  the  system  of  the  Central 
four  large  plants  on  the  Kern  River.  The  Pacific  Illinois  Service  Company,  which  serves  by  a 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  was  engaged  in  the  33,000- volt  network  125  communities  in  40 
development  of  the  South  Yuba  River  and  counties  of  Illinois,  besides  a  great  number  of 
baUt  in  that  connection  the  highest  masonry  rural  customers.  Power  was  ^nerated  in  three 
dams  in  existence.  All  the  above  were  high  large  stations  at  central  points.  The  trans- 
head  developments  in  connection  with  trans*  mission  system  is  700  miles  in  length.  Great 
mission  systems  to  the  main  industrial  centres  advantages  accrue  to  the  smaller  communities 
of  California.  The  fifth  permit  was  taken  out  through  moderate  rates,  all-day  service  and  the 
by  a  Spokane  company  for  a  great  development  attractive  conditions  afforded  for  industrial 
on  the  Pend  d'Oreille  River,  where  350,000  development.  This  system  also  opens  an  im- 
borse  power  was  available.  The  permit  required  mense  field  for  the  application  of  electric  powtr  • 
the  development  of  50,000  within  three  years,  to  agriculture. 

The  Federal  authorities  also  granted  to  the  ELEGTBIC  BAILWAYS.  Conspicuous 
holders  of  concessions  on  the  American  side  of  among  the  electric  railway  developments  of 
the  Xiagara  River  the  right  to  add  .25  per  cent.  1913  were  the  large  number  of  electrification 
to  the  present  developments.  projects  for  which  plans  were  announced.    The 

The  year  1913  was  important  in  the  develop-  nigh-voltage  direct-current  systems  of  motive 
ment  in  the  southern  Appalachians.  The  Hale^g  power  operating  at  trolley  voltages  of  1200  and 
Bar  station  on  the  Tennessee  River  with  45,000  2400  were  selected  in  a  very  large  majority 
kilowatts  of  capacity  introduced  some  unique  of  these  cases.  The  most  ambitious  projects 
features.  (See  Dams.)  The  head  at  this  plant  of  this  type  were  located  in  the  mountainous 
is  exceedingly  variable.  In  order  to  insure  to  districts  of  the  Northwest.  The  Chicago,  Mil- 
each  generator  the  power  necessary  to  develop  waukee,  and  St.  Paul  Railway  was  proceeding 
its  fuU  capacity  each  shaft  carried  three  turbine  with  the  electrification  of  a  division  113  miles 
wheels  and  tiie  number  in  use  was  varied  accord-  in  length  in  the  State  of  Montana  and  was 
ing  to  the  head.  The  Tallulah  Falls  plant  soon  to  extend  the  electrified  section  over  a 
had  a  maximum  capacity  of  70,000  kilowatts  length  of  450  miles.  Power  was  to  be  obtained 
and  used  the  highest  head  reaction  wheels  yet  from  hydro-electric  companies  operating  in  the 
installed,  viz,,  600  feet.  Power  was  transmitted  district.  An  equally  important  development 
from  this  plant  to  the  Atlanta  district  at  100,-  was  the  electrification  of  450  miles  of  the  Great 
000  volts.  This  system  was  unique  for  the  ex*  Korthem  system  between  New  Rockford,  S.  D., 
tensive  use  made  of  outdoor  substations  and  and  Lewiston,  Mont.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
switching  equipment.  ^ay  was  at  work  on  the  electrification  of  its 

The  largest  single  development  undertaken  Rossland  division.  All  these  projects  were  being 
in  Canada  was  the  Cedar  Rapids  plant  on  the  developed  on  the  2400-volt  system,  following  the 
6t  Lawrence,  nearing  cojipletion  at  the  end  of  successful  operating  experience  obtained  with 
the  year.  The  initial  capacity  was  to  be  100,000  this  system  on  the  Butte,  Anaconda,  and  Pacific 
horse  power  and  extensions  were  planned  to  line  during  1913.  A  2400-volt  system  between 
obtain  an  nltinuite  capacity  of  160,000  horse  Kalamazoo  and  Grand  Rapids  was  also  ap-  : 
power.  Of  this  output  a  ungle  customer,  the  preaching  completion.  The  Canadian  Northern 
Alnmintun  Company  of  America,  had  con-  system  was  engaged  in  the  electrification  of 
traeted  for  80,000  horse  power.  The  remainder  its  Montreal  tunnel  (see  Tunnels)  and  ter- 
was  to  be  transmitted  to  MontreaL  Another  minaj  facilities,  also  using  the  2400-volt  system.  , 
important  Canadian  item  was  the  extension  of  Important  interurban  systems  using  1200-volt 
the  100,000  Tolt  transmission  system  of  the  direct-current  equipment  which  were  put  in 
hydio-electrio  eommission  of  Ontario  from  St.  operation  during  1912  included  the  Nashville- 
Thomas  to  Windsor,  a  distance  of  130  miles.  Gallatin  line;  we  Oregon  Electric  Railway,  a 

The  most  interesting  of  the  new  plants  in*  line  122  miles  in  length  on  which  sleeping  cars 
stalled  in  Europe  was  one  of  15,000  horse  and  observation  trains  were  operated;  the 
power  at  Martigny,  Switzerland.  This  plant  Kansas  City,  Clay  County,  and  St.  Joseph 
employs  tlio  largest  head  in  the  world,  6400  Railway;  and  an  extensive  network  in  the 
feet  But  80  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  suburban  district  about  San  Francisco.  The  above 
are  required  to  develop  the  full  15,000  horse  cases  pointed  to  a  growing  preference  among 
power.  The  Thury  system  of  transmission  mak-  American  engineers  for  the  high-voltage,  direct- 
ing use  of  a  constant  direct  current  gained  current  systems,  which  was  in  marked  contrast 
much  in  prominence  through  the  projeet  de-  to  the  firm  alle^ance  of  Europeans  to  the  single- 
veloped  to  transmit  20,000  Kilowatts  from  the  phase  alternating-current  system.  Very  severe 
hydro-electrie  plant  at  TroUlAtten,  Sweden,  to  criticisms  were  made  of  the  recent  American 
Copenhagen.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  problem  practice  by  prominent  European  engineers,  but 
showed  a  marked  advantage  in  investment  and  experience  was  not  sufficient  to  afford  final  evi- 
operating  economy  in  favor  of  the  Thury  system  dence  in  the  case.     Recent  European  practice 

riting  at  90,000  volts,  with  earth  return  over  tended  to  the  use  of  very  high  trolley  voltages 
three-phase  system  at  100,000  Tolts.  The  in  single-phase  lystems  and  to  a  more  extended 
hitter  was  handicapped  by  the  impracticability  of  application  of  three-phase  induction  motors, 
crossing  the  Strait  of  Oresund  with  a  submarine  The  latter  type  was  given  an  extensive  test 
cable  at  voltage  higher  than  20,000,  necee^itat-  in  connection  with  the  development  work  for 
ing  the  nse  of  voltage  ehangins  substations,  the  Berlin,  Magdeburg,  and  Leipzig  electrifica-j 
A  00,000-Tolt  single  oondoetor  cable  for  direct  tion,   which   was    100   mile^jtili^d  ifi%y^^V3^LC 
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.  Bucoessful  results  point  to  the  use  of  the  three- 
phase   system. 

A  distinct  innovation  in  electric  traction  was 
planned  in  connection  with  the  electrification 
of  a  coal  road  between  Bluefleld  and  Vivian, 
West  Virginia.  The  line  crosses  the  ridge  of 
the  Alleghenies  and  has  very  heavy  grades.  The 
locomotives  are  designed  for  the  operation  of 
coal  trains  of  3500  tons  and  are  to  be  equipped 
with  the  single-phase  induction  motors  operating 
at  11,000  volts  and  25  cycles.  This  marks  the 
first  appearance  of  single-phase  induction  motors 
in  the  traction  field  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  service  planned  is  exceptionally  severe. 

Several  important  developments  in  city  trans- 
portation systems  may  be  found  both  in  America 
and  Europe.  Paris  and  Berlin  were  actively 
engaged  in  the  electrification  of  large  suburban 
systems.  In  Berlin  a  new  double-tracked  cross- 
city  line  was  being  constrvcted.  The  length 
was  to  be  six  miles,  mainly  in  tunnel.  Subway 
construction  work  went  actively  forward  in 
Boston  and  New  York.  (See  Rapid  Tbansit.) 
The  municipal  authorities  in  Chicago  brought 
forward  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  subway 
development.  The  several  elevated  lines  in 
Chicago  were  brought  under  unified  control  with 
universal  transfers  and  through  routing  of  trains 
as  immediate  results.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road began  an  extensive  electrification  of  termi- 
nal facilities  and  suburban  lines  in  Philadelphia. 
The  first  link  in  the  construction .  was  that 
between  Broad  Street  Terminal  and  Paoli,  a 
distance  of  20  miles.  This  work  was  part  of 
a  comprehensive  plan  to  electrify  the  entire 
main  line  between  New  York  and  Washington. 
Contrary  to  its  practice  in  New  York,  where  the 
company  maintains  extensive  power  stations, 
the  power  for  the  Philadelphia  section  was 
to  be  purchased  from  the  local  central  station 
company.  The  policy  of  railway  companies 
of  all  classes  to  contract  with  central  station 
companies  for  power  supply  was  gaining  rapid 
headway.  The  chief  advantages  were  found  in 
the  relief  of  the  railway  company  from  the 
maintenance  of  a  heavy  item  of  investment  and 
the  low  rate  which  can  be  granted  for  whole- 
sale power  supplies  when  the  peak  load  does 
not  coincide  with  the  peak  of  power  supplied 
for  public  use. 

New  records  for  power  and  tractive  capacity 
were  set  by  the  new  locomotives  of  the  New 
York  Central  system.  The  new  100-ton  type 
will  develop  1460  hp.  continuously,  2000  hp. 
for  one  hour,  and  5000  hp.  for  brief  periods. 
The  new  110-ton  type  will  develop  2000  hp. 
continuously  and  2600  hp.  for  one  hour.  The 
latter  type  will  operate  a  1200-ton  train  con- 
tinuously on  straight  level  track  at  a  speed 
of  57  miles  per  hour.  An  interesting  new  type 
of  locomotive  was  that  provided  for  the  St.  Paul, 
Rochester,  and  Dubuque  line.  Motive  power  is 
provided  for  the  motors  by  a  gasoline-electric 
generator.  The  equipment  is  similar  to  that 
previously  used  in  gasoline-electric  cars  but  on  a 
much  heavier  scale.  This  locomotive  will  haul 
a  5-car  train  at  a  speed  of  45  miles  per  hour 
and  affords  a  great  saving  in  labor  and  fuel  as 
compared  with  the  ordinary  steam  type. 

A  unique  type  of  electric  tractor  for  thA 
switching  of  freight  cars  in  city  streets 
was  placed  in  service  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Ttailroad.  It  is  essentially  a  storage-battery 
locoTnotive  with  rubber  blocked  tires  like  those 
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of  heavy  motor  trucks.  The  battery  consists 
of  80  Edison  cells.  The  great  adhesion  permits 
a  very  great  tractive  effort  to  be  developed. 
The  gross  weight  is  14  tons,  the  normal  draw- 
bar pull  is  8000  lbs.  and  the  maximum  draw-bar 
pull  21,500  lbs.  In  test  the  tractor  success- 
fully bucked  a  large  steam  freight  locomotive 
with  its  throttle  wide  open,  in  addition  to  a 
dead  load  of  three  cars. 

ELECTBO-CULTTTBE.     See  Aobicttlture. 

ELECTBO-HETALLUBGY.  See  HETiX- 
LX7S0Y. 

EIiECTBO-THEBAPEUTIC  TBEAT- 
HENT.    See  Canceb. 

ELLIOTT,  HowABD.  An  American  railway- 
official,  appointed  in  1913  president  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  system  to  suc- 
ceed Charles  S.  Mellen  (q.v.).  He  was  born 
in  New  York  City  in  1860,  and  graduated  from 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Harvard 
University  in  1881.  He  served  in  various 
connections*  with  a  number  of  railways  until 
1887,  when  he  was  appointed  general  freight 
and  passenger  agent  of  the  St.  Louis,  Keokuk, 
and  Northwestern  Railroad  Company.  From 
1891-6  he  was  general  freight  agent  for  four 
roads  included  in  the  Burlington  system,  and 
from  1896  to  1902  was  general  manager  of  these 
roads.  He  was  second  vice-president  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  Railroad  in 
1902-3,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed 
president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany. His  administration  of  this  road  was  so 
successful  that  he  became  known  as  one  of  the 
ablest  railway  presidents  in  the  United  States. 
In  1913  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Charles  S. 
Hellen  as  president  of  the  New  Haven  system. 
(See  Railways.)  He  was  an  overseer  of 
Harvard  University  and  a  member  of  several 
scientific  and  historical  societies.  A  volume  of 
his  articles  on  subjects  connected  with  the  rail- 
ways was  published  in  1913  with  the  title.  Truth 
About  the  Bailroade* 

ELLISy  RoBnrsoir.  An  English  scholar  and 
educator,  died  October  9,  1913.  He  was  born 
at  Banning,  Kent,  in  1834,  and  was  educated 
at  Rugby  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In 
1858  he  was  appointed  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  He  became  professor  of  Latin  at  the 
University  College,  London  in  1870,  and  from 
1883-93  was  Latin  reader  at  Oxford.  In  the 
latter  year  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Corpus  professor  of  Latin  literature  at  Oxford 
University.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  on 
classical  subjects.  Among  his  published  writ- 
ings were  Specimena  of  Latin  PalcBography  from 
Manttaoripta  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (1903); 
Catullua  in  the  XIV  Century  (1905);  and  The 
Annaliat  Licinianua  (1908).  He  also  edited  the 
works  of  many  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  and 
contributed  numerous  articles  to  English  and 
foreign  philological  journals.  His  last  work 
was  an  edition  of  The  Amorea  of  Ovid  in  1912. 

ElOSTINE  HYDBOCHLOBIDE.  The  hy- 
drochloride, C„H44N,04  2HCL2H,0,  of  an  alka- 
loid found  in  Cephwlia  ipecacuanha.  It  occurs 
as  a  white  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  Emetine  acts  similarly  to  ipecac, 
but  is  relatively  more  nauseant  and  less  emetic, 
and  causes  less  renal  irritation,  but  more  car- 
diac depression.  In  the  form  of  injections  the 
drug  has  been  reported  to  have  special  value 
in  amebic  dysentery.     It  is  also  used  in  small 

doses  as  an  expectorant. 
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1.  WESTINQHOUSE  SINGLE-PHASE  ALTERNATING  CURRENT  HIGH  SPEED  PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVE  l](> 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  AND  HARTFORD  RAILROAD.  '   y*^^ 

2,  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY  000- VOLT  DIRECT  CURRENT  ARTICULATED  LOCOMOTIVE  FOR  NEW 

YORK  CENTRAL  AND  HUDSON   RIVER   RAILROAD. 

8.  GENERAL  ELECTRIC    COMPANY  2400-VOLT    DIRECT    CURRENT    ELECTRIC    LOCOMOTIVE.  BUTTE 
ANACONDA  AND  PACIFIC  RAILWAY.  ' 
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SXIG&ATION.  See  AxTSTBiA-HcnfQABr  un-  othery  their  relation  to  the  tranimisslon  of  dis- 
der  SmigraHon  Boandal,  and  iMiaoBATiON  and  ease.  In  1912  it  seemed  to  have  been  clearly 
Ekigbation.  demonstrated  that  infantile  paralysis  is  trana- 

SXPL0YBB8'  IJABIUTY.  See  Woix-  mitted  through  the  bite  of  the  stable  fiy. 
men's    CoMPEifSATiON.  Stomoxys   calcitrant,   but   Sawyer   and   Herms 

ENOIKEESINQ.  Engineering  progress  in  were  unable  to  confirm  this  demonstration, 
1913  was  marked  by  the  completion  of  some  im*  though  they  advise  screening  against  it  as  * 
portant  projects  and  the  initiation  of  others.  In  desirable  precaution.  Brues,  however,  held  to 
civil  engineering  reference  should  be  made  to  his  original  belief  concerning  the  relation  be- 
Bbidgeb  for  €m  account  of  some  notable  struc-  tween  the  insect  and  this  disease,  and  reported 
tures,  to  Panama  Canal  and  Canals  for  a  on  the  distribution  of  the  fly.  Apparently  it 
discussion  of  various  undertalcings  in  the  con-  was  of  palearctic  origin,  but  has  been  dis- 
6t ruction  of  large  waterways,  to  the  articles  tributed  by  man  throughout  the  world,  being 
Aqueducts,  Wateb  Sufflt,  Wateb  PuBzncA-  relatively  more  numerous  in  temperate  than  jn 
TioN,  and  Wateb  Works  for  a  consideration  of  tropic  climates.  The  claim  was  made  that  the 
the  great  aqueducts  for  the  city  of  New  York  small  black  fly,  Simulium,  transmits  the  germ 
and  Los  Angeles,  as  well  aa  for  the  general  prob-  of  pellagra,  but  Forbes,  after  a  careful  study  of 
lema  involved  in  the  supply  of  pure  water.  The  the  development  and  distribution  of  this  insect 
articles  Dams,  Concrete,  Foundations,  and  in  Illinois,  was  unable  to  trace  any  relation  be- 
Tunnels  also  discuss  important  construction  of  tween  the  distribution  of  the  fly  and  observed 
the  year,  while  Docks  and  Habbobs  show  that  cases  of  the  disease.  The  house  fly  continued 
the  ports  of  the  world  were  undergoing  im-  to  attract  attention,  and  in  this  connection  it 
provement  to  provide  for  ships  of  ever-increas-  is  interesting  to  learn  how  far  they  may  travel 
ing  size.  To  the  article  Railwatb  reference  from  their  breeding  places.  Hodge  found  house, 
should  be  made  for  a  discussion  of  the  economic  stable,  and  blue  bottle  flies  on  the  crib  con* 
and  operating  problems  which  concerned  the  nected  with  the  intake  of  the  Cleveland  city 
railways  of  the  United  States  rather  more  than  water  supply  at  a  distance  of  at  least  six  miles 
construction;  but  the  record  of  Railway  Acci-  from  shore,  and  where  there  were  no  possible 
dents  throughout  the  world  has  its  bearing  on  breeding  places.  This  would  indicate  that  they 
engineering  problems.  Rapid  Tbansit  with  its  may  be  carried  at  least  that  far  by  winds, 
subways  and  Tunnels  for  great  municipalities  Skinner  found,  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
involved  questions  of  design  and  construction;  that  the  earliest  flies  which  appeared  in  the 
while  the  various  problems,  often  involving  en-  sprins  had  evidently  just  emerged  from  the 
gineering,  concerned  with  Municipal  Govebn-  pupal  cases.  This  is  contrary  to  the  usual 
ment,  are  discussed  under  that  head.  Such  notion  that  they  always  pass  the  winter  in 
titles  as  Oabbagb  and  Refuse  Disposal,  and  the  imagal  condition. 

Sewage  should  also  be  consulted.  In  electrial  en-  Strickland,  working  on  the  larvae  of  the 
gineering  the  Tbansmission  op  Poweb  bt  black  fly  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  found  that 
Electbicity,  involving  the  construction  of  there  they  are  attacked  by  a  parasitic  fungus 
great  hydro-electric  plants,  was  a  feature  of  which  is  fatal  to  them  and  is  probably  ra- 
the year,  while  under  Electbic  Railways  sponsible  for  the  relative  scarcity  of  these  flies 
developments,  especially  in  high  tension  di-  in  that  section  of  the  country.  He  suggested 
rect  current  systems,  were  prominent  and  are  that  it  m^y  possible  to  artificially  cultivate 
there  discussed.  Wibkless  Telegbapht  and  this  fungus,  and  by  spreading  it  in  the  regions 
Telephont  showa  that  radio-communication  did  where  the  flies  are  numerous  to  infect  them, 
not  sUnd  still  in  1918,  while  the  large  units  and  in  that  way  control  the  pest  The  brown- 
described  under  Dynamo-electbic  Machinebt  tail  and  gypsy  moths  were  reported  as  slowly 
indicate  progress  in  this  field.  Electbic  Light-  working  their  way  westward  and  will  soon 
INO  also  showed  progress.  reach  the  limits  of  New  York  State.    A  small 

In  mechanical  engineering,  see  Intebnal  Com-  colony  of  gypsy  moths  was  found  in  1912  at 
bustion  Motob,  with  what  is  said  of  its  widen-  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  but  was  reported  in  1913  as 
ing  range  of  application.  Pumping  Machinery  having  been  entirely  killed  off.  In  Massachusetts 
and  Automobiles  receive  treatment  under  those  a  consolidation  of  the  Federal  and  State  work 
heads,  and  fire  apparatus  is  discussed  under  was  effected  in  1913,  and  A  F,  Burgess  was  put 
FiBB  Pbotection.  The  Steam  Engine  and  the  in  charge.  Fiske  reported  that  in  the  im- 
Steam  Tubbine  consider  the  problems  involved  mediate  vicinity  of  Boston  there  seemed  to  be 
in  shipbuilding.  Attention  is  directed  also  to  a  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  the  gypsy  moths. 
Tall  Buildings.^  but  that  outside  the  metropolitan  district  they 

Aoionauticb  is  now  a  recognized  branch  of  were  as  numerous  as  ever.  About  50  per  cent, 
mechanical  engineering,  and  its  record  is  fully  of  the  decrease  near  Boston  is  due  to  imported 
considered.  Sanitary  engineering  problems  are  parasites.  The  moths  live,  by  preference,  on 
considered  under  Smoke  Pbevention,  Bath  oaks,  apples,  gray  birch,  and  willows,  but  will 
Houses,  and  Wateb  Pubhtcation,  as  well  as  not  thrive  on  white  pine.  Accordingly,  owners  of 
under  Sewage.        ^  forests  where  direct  control  of  the  pest  would 

Marine  engineering,  also,  or  more  properly  be  impossible  because  of  the  expense,  are  advised 
naval  science,  in  certain  aspects,  finds  treat-  to  cut  their  trees  and  reforest  with  white  pine, 
ment  under  Battleships  and  Safety  at  Sea.  j^  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City,  the  hickory 

ENGLAND.     See  Obbat  Bbitain.  bark  borer,  iSfcoZyiiM  guodmptnoaiM,  was  reported 

ENTOHOIfOOY.  In  the  United  Stotes,  as  doing  much  damage.  The  eggs  are  laid 
much  important  work  was  done  both  by  the  during  August,  in  holes  cut  through  the  bark 
Federal  government  and  by  the  individual  into  the  sapwood,  the  larv»  hatching  in  Sep- 
States  in  economic  entomology.  Qenerally  tember.  Local  injections  of  gasoline  into  the 
speaking  this  was  along  two  lines,  one  in  re-  holes  were  recommended  as  a  practicable  way  of 


search   on    insects    in    relation    to    plants,   the  killing  the   insects.  ni^i+',^^Kw\  -.i  iiUjlp 
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Ab  a  result  of  several  years  of  planning,  attacks,  it  being  found  that  albinaiBvria  aocom- 
an  imperial  bureau  of  entomology  was  found^  panies  these  attacks.  In  case  of  death  during 
in  England  early  in  1013,  having  for  its  function  or  immediately  following  a  convulsion  intense 
a  general  survey  of  the  noxious  insects  of  the  congestion  of  the  kidneys  is  always  found.  The 
world,  and  the  collection  and  coordination  of  brain  atrophies  of  various  regions  as  well  as 
all  available  information  concerning  them.  The  internal  hydrocephalus  are  frequently  present, 
practical  results  hoped  for  are  that  any  British  and  also  meningeal  adhesions  and  thickenings, 
country  may  secure  information  as  to  what  but  neither  these  nor  the  tumors  found  could  be 
insects  it  is  in  danger  of  importing  from  other  shown   to   bear    any  constant   relation   to   the 

countries  and  the  beit  measures  to  be  employed  epilepsy.  

against   them.      It   also    attempts    to    identify      EPISCOPAL   CHUBCH.      See   PBOTESTAirr 

any  insects  of  economic  importance  which  may  Episoopal  Chubch. 

be  submitted  to  it,  and  is  to  publish  a  monthly      ESDXAN  ACT.  See  ARBixmaiioN  akd  Con- 

Review  of  Applied  Entomology  relating    espe-    ciliation,  Indubthiau 

cially  to  investigations  on  the  control  of  nox-       EBITBEA.     An  Italian  colony  on  the  Red 

ious  insects.    Guy  A.  K  Marshall  was  director  Sea,  covering  an  area  estimated  at  45,800  sq. 

of  the  bureau,  and  editor  of  the  journal.  miles  and  having  a  populatiim  of  about  270,- 

EFIIiEPST.  A  possible  connection  between  000.  Capital,  Asmara.  The  important  product 
epilepsy  and  the  pituitary  body  (a  small  gland  is  salt,  sent  to  southern  Abyssinia,  where  it  ia 
at  the  base  of  the  brain)  is  shown  by  the  the  monetary  currency.  The  1010  imports  were 
X-ray.  While  the  gland  itself  cannot  be  photo-  valued  at  16,372,830  lire;  exports,  7,277,865; 
praphed,  Johnston  noticed  decided  departures  transit,  3,857,351.  Tonnage  entered,  183,532. 
from  the  normal  in  the  bony  hollow  in  which  The  Massaua-Asmara  railway  will  be  extended 
the  gland  rests.  These  changes  consisted  in  an  to  Keren.  Bevenue  (estimeAed)  for  1010-11,  8,- 
overgrowth  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  077,750  lire  (subyention,  C,3SO,000) ;  expendi- 
clinoidal  processes,  which  are  four  bony  spines  ture,  7,223,700.  A  govenor  administers  the 
growing  xrom  the  corners  of  the  sella  turcica  colony. 

(the  bed  in  which  pituitary  gland  lies).     In       ESjPESAOTO.      See    Ihtxrnationai.    LAN- 
some  cases   the  clinoidal  process   increased  to  guaoe.    ^^ 

such   an  extent  that  they   covered  the   gland      ESTBTJP,   Jacob  Bsoifinnc   Sgaveious.     A 
almost  entirely.     The  changes  just  noted  were  Danish  statesman,  died  December  24,  1013.    He 
particularly  confined  to  epileptics  who  developed  was  bom  in  1825;  early  entered  public  life;  and 
the  disease  between  the  ages  of  15  and  35  years,   from  1875  to   1804  was  premier  and  minister 
the  attacks  beginning  as  mild  evidences  of  petit  of  finance.    In  1000  he  was  made  a  member  of 
mal  and  gradually  increasing  in  severity  and   the  upper  house.  He  was  for  many  years  the 
frequency.    In  line  with  these  observations  were  ally  of  the  king  in  defying  the  parliament,  when 
those  of  Gelma,  who  treated  cases  of  typical   it    insisted    on    representatives    of    lAie    people 
epilepsey  with  thyroid  extract.     It  was  known   being  appointed  to  cabinet  offices, 
tnat  the  pituitary  gland  and  the  thyroid  have  a       ETHICS.     See  Philosopht. 
reciprocal   influence   on   nutrition   and  growth,       ExmOPIA.     See  Abyssinia. 
and   it   was   possible   that   the    administration      E^ENTOOBAPHY.     See   Authbopoloot. 
of  glandular   extracts  would   prove  of  service       ETHNOLOOT.    See  Anthbofologt. 
in    the    treatment    of    certain    cases    of    this       EXTOENICS.    That  science  can  do  much  for 
disease.    Gelma's  patients  were  cured.  the  improvement  of  the  race  is  the  growing  eon* 

Many  cases  of  epilepsy  are  undoubtedly  due  viction  of  trained  scientific  intelligence  the 
to  minute  or  gross  traumatism  of  the  nervous  world  over.  This  conviction  found  organised 
system,  as  is  frequently  shown  in  operations  expression  in  America,  when,  in  1010,  with  the 
on  the  brain.  Pierret  found  by  animal  experi-  financial  assistance  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman» 
mentation  that  epilepsy  can  be  produced  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  and  others,  the  Eugenics 
various  sorts  of  traumatism  of  the  nervous  Record  Office  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long 
irystem.  He  believed  that  in  many  cases  of  Island,  N.  Y.,  was  founded,  and  began  its  work 
idiopathic  epilepsy  the  patients  had  had  some  under  the  directorship  of  Charles  B.  Davenport 
infectious  disease  localized  in  the  nervous  sys-  — ^a  work  which  thus  far  has  been  distinguished 
tem,  which  had  damaged  the  nerve  cells  and  left  by  its  conservative  scientific  methods  and 
behind  it  cicatricial  areas.  Later  some  intoxi-  guarded  generalizations  and  recommendations, 
cation  takes  place  and  toxic  products,  acting  This  institution  aims  to  be  a  repository  and 
on  these  sclerotic  foci,  cause  convulsions,  which  clearing  house  of  eugenical  knowledge,  and  a 
may  be  motor,  sensory,  or  psychic.  The  centre  from  which  diverge  a  series  of  widespread 
rational  treatment,  therefore,  is  to  protect  investigations  regarding  the  hereditary  conse- 
the  patient  from  all  possible  causes  of  quences  of  matings,  differential  fecundity,  and 
intoxication  from  within  or  without.  Some  the  laws  governing  the  inheritance  of  speciflo 
support  for  this  view  was  found  in  the  18th  human  traits.  The  ridicule  and  the  objections 
annual  report  of  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  turned  against  eugenics  are  generally  directed 
8onyea,N.T.  (1012).  Notable  among  the  path*  at  extravagant  claims  in  which  responsible  eu- 
ologist's  findings  were  that  a  considerable  per-  genics  do  not  in  fact  indulge.  The  point  of  view 
centage  of  epileptics  have  various  congenital  de-  of  the  eugenists  was  exemplified  in  the  words  of 
formities  or  development  defects,  too  diverse  to  Major  Leonard  Darwin,  president  of  the  Inter- 
classify;  that  various  forms  of  encephalitis  bear*  national  Eugenics  Congress  of  1012 — at  which, 
ing  a  relation,  possibly,  to  the  infectious  disease,  be  it  said,  no  less  than  500  delegates  were  pres- 
are  also  found;  that  constipation  or  intestinal  ent.  "At  present,"  declared  Major  Darwin, 
stasis  resulting  in  intestinal  toxemia  is  con-  "the  most  urgent  need  is  for  more  knowledge." 
stantly  present.  Nephritic  changes  are  present  The  year  1013  was  marked  in  a  general  wsy 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  due,  it  is  believed,  by  the  diffusion  of  a  right  understanding  of  the 
to   high  blood-pressure   and   congestion   during  methods  and  aims  of  the  new  science.    Specifl- 
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cally,  a  number  of  facts  related  to  the  subject  ing  industriea  in  large  areas  whofle  eeonomie 
should  be  chronicled.  In  the  United  States,  five  possibilities  were  not  known  five  vears  ago. 
States  passed  sterilization  laws.  These  were  Studies,  also,  that  have  been  and  are  being  made 
North  Dakota,  Michigan,  Kansas,  Oregon,  and  in  Alaska,  such,  for  example,  as  those  that  were 
Wisconsin.  The  successful  practical  operation  summarized  in  the  report  of  the  Alaskan  rail- 
of  such  laws  was  indicated  by  the  strengthening  road  commission  in  1913,  are  giving  the  public 
of  existing  sterilization  legislation  in  Iowa  and  new  facilities  for  the  study  of  Alaucan  geogra- 
California.  In  England  and  in  New  Zealand  phy,  of  the  distribution  of  natural  resources  and 
laws  designed  to  prevent  procreation  in  the  case  the  possibility  of  utilizing  them, 
of  certain  classes  of  criminals  and  defectives  Considerable  areas  surrounding  the  headwaters 
were  passed.  Spain  was  notably  active  in  eu-  of  the  Mackenzie  River  have  thus  far  ap- 
genic  provisions  for  the  care  of  pregnant  women  peared  blank  on  the  official  maps  of  British 
and  infants.  The  decision  to  hold  the  1915  In-  Columbia.  This  unexplored  region  was  pene- 
ternational  Eugenics  Congress  in  New  York  was  trated  by  Frederick  K.  Vreeland  of  New  York, 
reached  in  1913.  John  D.  Rockefeller  provided  in  1912,  who  has  just  published  (1914)  some 
salaries  for  six  investigators  for  as  manj  insti-  description  of  Laurier  and  Trident  peaks  and  of 
tutions  caring  for  defective  or  socially  inade-  other  discoveries  or  explorations  in  the  main 
quate  persons.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Eu-  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  From  the  top 
genics  Record  Office  investigations  proper  to  it  of  Laurier  Peak  (7000  feet)  he  obtained  a  fine 
were,  at  the  end  of  1913,  being  carried  on  in  view  of  the  mountains  to  the  north  and  west,  of 
twenty-nine  State  institutions.  Lectures  on  which  he  took  bearings  and  assigned  them  to 
eugenics  by  some  competent  authority — thanks  their  approximate  position  on  his  map.  The 
to  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Huntington  Wilson —  mountains  are  divided  into  two  ran^s  by  a  val- 
will  be  given  at  universities  and  social  settle-  ley  about  26  miles  wide  containing  a  main 
ments.  Notable  studies,  under  the  imprint  of  stream,  flowing  south,  and  its  tributaries.  The 
the  Eugenics  Record  Office,  have  appeared:  C.  eastern  range  is  chiefly  composed  of  limestone 
B.  Davenport,  The  Family  History  Book,  and  and  shale  and  its  summits  are  more  rounded 
State  Laws  Limiting  Marriage  in  the  Light  of  and  lower  than  those  of  the  west.  The  western 
Eugenics;  Harry  H.  Lauffhlin,  The  Eugenics  Ree-  range  is  a  rugged  chain  of  serrated  peaks  ex- 
ord  Office  at  the  End  of  Twenty-Seven  Months^  tending  beyond  the  range  of  vision,  with  several 
Work,  and  The  Legal  .  .  .  Aspects  of  Sterili-  conspicuous  snow  peaks  at  the  north. 
zation.  A  valuable  recent  book  bearing  on  eu-  South  America.  Dr.  Hamilton  Rice  returned 
genics  in  general  is  Havelock  Ellis,  The  Task  of  to  New  York  late  in  1913  from  his  journeys 
Social  Hygiene  (New  York  and  London,  1912).  in  1912-13  in  the  Amazon  basin.     His  detailed 

See  also  Cabnboie  Iitstitution  or  Washing-  account  has  not  as  yet  been  published,  but  he 
TON,  passim;  Commission  on  Unhobm  Stats  Ib  gaid  to  have  done  pioneer  work  among  some 
Laws,  and  Marbiaoe  and  Divorce.  of  the  right  tributaries  of   the  Amazon,  chiefly 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION.  A  T«-  in  the  republic  of  Colombia.  His  survey  work 
ligious  denomination  which  has  its  chief  embraced  parts  or  all  of  the  courses  of  the 
strength  among  the  German-bom  citizens  of  the  rivers  Ariari,  Guaviare,  Calamar,  Macaya,  Ini- 
United  States.  Its  doctorine  is  that  of  American  rida,  Pafunaua,  and  Isana.  The  explorer 
Methodism,  but  it  is  modifled  in  the  direction  gays  that,  coupled  with  his  earlier  work,  his 
of  ffreater  democracy.  Communicants  are  new  observations  have  enabled  him  pretty  well 
found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  northern  sec-  to  clear  up  the  geography  of  the  northwest 
tion  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  there  Amazon  basin  between  the  Guaviare,  Caquet&, 
is  also  considerable  strength  in  the  West  and  and  Rio  Negro  rivers. 

South.  Missionary  work  is  carried  on  chiefly  Professor  Isaiah  Bowman  of  Tale  University 
among  the  Italian  immigrants.  There  were,  in  completed  in  the  Central  Andes,  last  summer, 
1013,  2,110,134  communicants,  1859  churches,  certain  lines  of  investigation  upon  which  he  has 
and  1003  ministers.  For  administrative  pur-  been  engaged  since  1907.  His  field  work  re- 
poses, there  are  twenty-four  districts.  The  lated  chiefly  to  the  anthropogeography  of  the 
Sunday  schools  of  the  denomination  teach  about  puna  of  Atacama  and  the  adjacent  desert  of 
175,000  pupils.  The  Toung  People's  Alliance,  Atacama— the  influence  that  topography,  drain- 
connected  with  the  church,  numbers  50,000  mem-  age,  and  climate  have  had  upon  the  distribution 
bers.  A  pnblishinff  house  is  maintained  in  and  customs  of  the  people.  He  completed  the 
Cleveland,  O.,  and  there  are  several  philantrophie  season's  work  by  investigating  the  relations 
institutions  and  hospitals  in  Chicago,  Phila-  between  the  now  vanished  Lake  Minchin  and 
delphia,   and   in  cities  throughout  the  Middle  Lake  Titicaca. 

West.  The  principal  educational  inetitation  !■  The  well-known  ethnologist.  Dr.  Koch-Grfln- 
Northwestem  College,  at  Naperville,  111.  berg,  to  whom  general  attention  was  first  called 

EXHIBITIONS,  Aar.  See  PAiNmrG  and  by  his  exploration  of  the  headwaters  of  the 
ScurPTUBE.  Rio  Negro,   and  his   careful  studjr  of  the  In- 

SXFEBIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGISTS,  As-  dian  tribes  there,  has  completed  his  two  years' 
80CIATI0N  OF.    See  PsTCHOLOOT.  work    in    the  eastern  part  of    the  Rio   Nccto 

EZFLOBATION.  (For  Arctic  and  Antarc-  basin  and  as  far  north  as  Mt.  Roraima.  He 
tic  exploration,  see  Polab  Exploration.)  Nobth  made  a  survey  of  his  whole  route,  parts  of 
AMiaUGA.  The  studies  along  the  lines  of  the  which,  as,  for  instance,  the  whole  course  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pa-  Ventuari  River,  had  never  been  surveyed  be- 
ciflc  railroads,  which  are  adding  two  trans-  ^ore.  His  other  work  included:  Continuous  ob- 
continental  lines  to  the  Dominion,  have  greatly  servationa  of  temperature  and  atmospheric 
increased  knowledge  of  the  resources  and  poten-  pressure;  1000  photographs  and  many  cinemato- 
tialities  of  wide  cones  extending  through  the  graph  pictures;  many  phonographic  records  of 
western  part  of  Canada.  Many  settlers  are  now  native  songs  and  music;  ethnographical,  botan- 
beginning  to  engage  in  agricultural  and  graa-  ical,  and  geological  coUections;  ^®|^\J^^5u^[g 
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of  21  Indian  languages,  some  hitherto  unknown; 
transcriptions  of  numerous  texts,  myths,  and 
legends,  and  detailed  notes  on  the  customs 
and  beliefs  of  various  tribes. 

Afbica,  Captain  Jacobs,  of  the  German  naval 
service,  has  been  making  researches  at  the  large 
Lake  Tanganyika  and  from  his  soundings  it  ap- 
pears probable,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge 
extends,  that  this  is  the  second  deepest  fresh 
water  lako  in  the  world  The  greatest  depth  he 
found  was  4189  feet.  Up  to  the  time  of  his 
work  the  greatest  depth  discovered  among  the 
great  lakes  of  Central  Africa  was  2625  feet. 
As  the  surface  of  Tanganyika  stands  2559 
feet  above  sea-level,  the  lake  must  be  regarded 
as  occupying  one  of  the  greatest  crypto-depres- 
sions,  for  its  floor  sinks  to  1539  feet  below 
sea-level.  The  deepest  fresh  water  lake  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Lake  Baikal,  in  Siberia,  with  a 
recorded  sounding  of  4997  feet. 

The  French  government  is  reported  to  have 
sent  out  parties  in  the  winter  of  1912-13  to 
study  suggested  routes  for  railroads  across  the 
Sahara  to  connect  Algeria  with  Central  Africa. 
The  reports  of  these  parties  seem  to  show  that 
they  regard  the  scheme  as  practicable,  and  in- 
volving no  serious  difficulties.  One  party 
traveled  southeast  from  Colomb-fiechar,  the 
southwestern  terminus  of  the  Algerian  railroad 
system  to  Insala,  Agades,  and  Lake  Chad.  An- 
other party  branching  off  at  Insala,  went  due 
south  to  about  the  latitude  of  Timbuktu,  then 
turned  east  and  rejoined  the  first  route  at 
Agades  A  third,  starting  from  Gao,  on  the 
Niger,  traveled  northward  to  Si  let.  All  the  in- 
formation will  be  carefully  studied  with  a  view 
to  evolving,  if  possible,  a  definite  plan  for  a  rail- 
road across  the  desert 

Mr.  L.  Gentil,  the  well-known  geolo^st  and 
explorer  of  Morocco,  has  been  commissioned  by 
the  French  government  to  make  economic  in- 
vestigations with  a  view  to  developing  that 
country's  natural  resources.  Geographical  and 
other  scientific  work  will  also  be  carried  on  as 
far  as  possible.  Our  geographical  knowledge 
of  Morocco  is  rapidly  advancing  under  the 
French  rtoime. 

Asia.  Captain  F.  M.  Bailey  and  Captain 
Morshead  of  the  India  service  were  reported,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  to  have  just  returned  to 
India  after  successfully  exploring  the  San^^ 
River.  This  river  runs  for  hundreds  of  miles 
eastward  through  the  southern  part  of  Tibet. 
It  has  long  been  practically  certain,  though 
never  proven,  that  the  river  was  the  upper  part 
of  the  famous  Brahmaputra  of  India.  The  jour- 
ney of  these  explorers  was  arduous,  but  they 
conclusively  proved  that  these  two  rivers  are 
one  and  the  same.  It  is  said  that  they  found 
the  reported  falls,  which  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  speculation,  to  be  non-existent.  De- 
tails of  their  journey  have  not  yet  been  received. 

Dr.  F.  de  Filippi  and  his  scientific  staff  went 
to  India  in  July  to  begin  their  researches  in  the 
western  Himalaya  and  the  Karakoram.  The 
sum  of  $50,000  had  been  raised  to  equip  the 
party,  which  expects  to  be  in  the  field  over  a 
year.  Many  problems  concerning  topography, 
geology,  gravity,  magnetism,  meteorology,  the 
various  forms  of  radiation,  etc..  will  be«studied. 
The  investigations  will  be  carried  on  from 
Kashmir,  over  the  Himalaya  ranges,  and  through 
Baltistan  and  Ladakh  into  Chinese  Turkestan. 
Among  the  specialists  who  are  taking  part  in 


the  work  are  Professors  Marinelli,  geography; 
Dainelli,  geology;  Amerio,  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity; Marquis  Venturigimori,  meteorology; 
Commander  Alessio,  geodesy;  and  G.  Adetti»  as- 
tronomy. 

OcKANOGBAPHT.  Souudiugs  taken  by  Captain 
Davis,  of  Dr.  Mawson's  Antarctic  ship  Aurora, 
while  on  his  way  to  and  from  Wilkes  Land  in 
November  and  December,  1912,  show  that  a  great 
submarine  bank  exists  to  the  south  of  Tasmania. 
For  100  miles  south  of  that  island  the  ocean  bed 
descends  steadily  to  2082  fathoms,  and  then 
rises  till  it  forms  the  crest  of  a  ridge  at  least 
150  miles  long.  As  far  as  is  now  known,  the 
shallowest  waters  over  the  ridge  have  a  depth 
of  545  fathoms,  but  as  the  ocean  in  adjacent 
areas  east  and  west  sinks  to  depths  of  2450  to 
2700  fathoms,  the  ridge  rises  at  least  11,000  feet 
above  the  ocean  floor.  It  is  thought  that  it  may 
be  a  fragment  of  a  lost  continent  that  at  one 
time  connected  Tasmania  and  Antartica. 

EXPLOSIVES.  See  Chekistbt,  Industrial. 

EXPOSITIONS.  The  two  great  events  of 
the  year  were  the  celebration  at  Lake  Erie  in 
the  United  States  and  the  exposition  in  Ghent, 
Belgium.  Of  these  brief  accounts  are  given 
below. 

Put-in-Bat.  This  celebration  had  its  official 
inception  in  1908,  when  five  commissioners  were 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  Ohio  to  prepare 
and  carry  out  plans  for  the  celebration  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  of  General  Harrison's  campaign,  and  the 
ensuing  century  of  peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  Subsequently  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  by  Pennsylvania,  Michi- 
gan, Illinois,  Wisconsin,  New  York,  Rhode 
Island,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  and  Louisiana. 
These,  together  with  five  commissioners  from  the 
United  States,  organized  on  September  10,  1910. 
Their  plans  included  the  Perry  Memorial  which 
was  raised  on  a  reservation  of  fourteen  acres  on 
a  narrow  neck  of  land  on  Put-in-Bay  Island,  op- 
posite Gibraltar  Island,  and  extending  north- 
ward toward  Middle  Bass  Island.  It  looks  out 
over  Lake  Erie  toward  West  Sister  Island, 
whence  Perry  sent  his  famous  message  to  Har- 
rison. A  design  by  J.  H.  Freedlander  and  A.  D. 
Seymour,  Jr.,  was  chosen  after  an  architectural 
competition  held  in  Washington  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 
It  consists  of  a  plaza  rising  in  gradual  ascent 
from  the  water's  edge  to  the  level  height  of 
twelve  feet,  and  758  feet  long  by  461  feet  wide. 
There  is  a  Doric  column  in  the  centre  335  feet 
high  from  the  base  to  the  light  in  the  tripod 
surmounting  the  top,  which  is  300  feet  high  with 
a  spectator's  gallery  reached  by  electric  eleva- 
tors from  the  crypt  at  the  base.  The  column  is 
forty-five  feet  in  diameter  and  thirty- five  feet  at 
the  top,  and  is  built  of  granite.  A  building  to 
the  left  is  for  a  historical  museum  and  contains 
a  fioor  space  of  3000  square  feet,  while  the  build- 
ing to  the  right  is  a  memorial  emblematic  of  the 
centenary  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 

The  celebration  as  planned  extended  from 
July  6  to  September  22,  and  consisted  essentially 
of  a  triumphant  voyage  of  Perry's  flagship 
Niagara,  the  hull  of  which  was  raised  from  the 
mud  at  Erie  and  refitted  so  that  the  ship  pre- 
sented the  same  appearance  as  it  did  a  century 
ago.  After  the  exercises  at  Erie  the  Niagara, 
convoyed  by  a  fieet  of  representative  naval  mili- 
Digitized  by  VaOL^VlC 
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tia  ships  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  United  Nashyuxb.  The  first  National  Conservation 
States  revenue  cutters,  pursued  a  long  itinerary.  Exposition  was  held  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
ending  at  Put-in-Bay,  September  10-11.  The  from  September  1  to  November  1,  1913.  It  had 
culminating  event  was  at  Put-in-Bay,  where,  on  for  its  purpose  the  promotion  of  the  highest  de- 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  the  memorial  was  velopment  and  best  use  of  ^.he  natural  resources 
dedicated  with  elaborate  ceremonies  presided  of  the  country.  There  were  eleven  large  expo- 
over  by  Governor  James  M.  Cox,  and  including  sition  buildings  and  a  number  of  smaller  struc- 
an  address  by  former  President  Taft.  A  great  tures.  The  exhibits  were  divided  into  six  gen- 
banquet  was  held  at  which  there  were  1000  eral  classes,  namely:  land,  forests,  water,  wild 
guests.  Finally,  with  solemn  religious  services,  animal  life,  minerals,  and  man.  The  exposition 
participated  in  by  representatives  of  the  United  was  formally  opened  by  a  wireless  message  from 
States  and  the  British  Empire,  the  remains  of  President  Wilson,  and  other  ceremonies. 
the  American  and  British  oflSoers  killed  in  the  New  Orleans.  A  Southern  States  Exposition 
battle  of  Lake  Erie  were  disinterred  from  the  was  in  course  of  development  to  be  opened  in 
burial  plot  on  the  shore  of  Put-in-Bay  Island,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  in  the  autumn  of  1914. 
where  they  have  reposed  for  a  century,  and  re-  It  was  to  be  a  permanent  exposition  of  southern 
interred  in  the  crypt  of  the  Perry  Memorial.  products,  not  onlv  from  the  Southern  States, 
San  Francisco.  Since  the  completion  of  the  but  from  all  Latin-American  countries,  includ- 
plans  for  the  great  Panama-Pacific  International  ing  Mexico  iind  the  Central  and  Southern  Amer- 
Exposition  (see  Year  Book,  1912,  p.  216)  there  lean  republics,  and  announced  as  its  chief  ob- 
had  come  the  construction  of  the  main  group  of  ject  to  bind  the  countries  of  the  western  hemi- 
exposition  buildings,  all  of  which  were  to  be  sphere  in  a  closer  commercial  and  social  union, 
completed  before  «ni]y  1,  1914.  The  Division  of  In  1913  plans  and  models  were  made,  a  site  se- 
Exhibits  is  grouped  into  eleven  departments,  as  lected,  and  work  begun  on  the  grounds, 
follows:  A,  Fine  Arts;  B,  Education;  C,  Social  United  States.  For  the  celebration  of  the 
Economy;  D,  Liberal  Arts;  E,  Manufactures  and  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  peace  among  Eng- 
Varied  Industries;  F,  Machinery;  G,  Transpor-  lish-speaking  peoples,  a  national  committee  was 
tation;  H,  Agriculture;  I,  Livestock;  K,  Horti-  organized  in  the  United  States  with  Th)eodore 
culture;  and  L,  Mines  and  Metallurgy.  Among  Roosevelt  as  chairman  and  John  A.  Stewart  as 
the  governments  that  accepted  invitations  to  secretary,  and  a  British  committee  with  Earl 
make  official  exhibits  are  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Grey  as  president  and  H.  S.  Perris  as  secretary, 
Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  together  with  local  committees  in  all  of  the 
Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  France,  larger  cities  of  the  Union.  The  celebrations 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Italy,  Japan,  were  to  begin  on  December  24,  1914,  the  anni« 
Liberia,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Nor-  versary  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
way,  Panama,  Persia,  Peru,  Portugal,  Salvador,  and  continue  during  1915,  culminating  in  a 
Spain,  Sweden,  Venezuela,  and  Uruguay.  Also  series  of  international  congresses  opening  in 
thirty-five  States  took  legislative  action  look-  New  York  and  ending  at  the  Panama  Exposition 
ing  toward  participation  and  twenty-five  chose  in  San  Francisco  in  1915.  These  congresses 
sites  for  their  State  buildings.  During  the  were  to  have  for  their  purpose  the  concentra« 
year  a  government  commission  was  appointed  tion  of  the  peace  sentiments  of  the  world  upon 
to  take  charge  of  the  preparation  and  in-  the  specific  accomplishments  derived  through 
stallation  of  exhibits  to  be  shown  by  the  va-  the  Third  Hague  Peace  Conference,  and  with 
rious  departments  and  bureaiiv^  of  the  national  general  reference  to  the  peace,  prosperity,  and 
government.  The  matter  of  congresses,  associa-  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  The  spe- 
tions,  societies,  and  conventions  was  being  cared  cial  features  of  the  platform  proposed  for  per« 
for  by  a  bureau  of  conventions  and  societies,  and  petuation  of  peace  included  the  following  items: 
already  a  large  programme  was  arranged  for.  (1)  International  monuments,  possibly  of  iden- 
On  January  1,  1913,  the  U.  S.  Post  Office  De-  tical  design.  (2)  Educational  features  to  in- 
partment  pisced  on  sale  a  commemorative  series  elude  the  endowment  of  chairs  of  British-Amer- 
of  Panama-Pacific  postage  stamps  in  four  de-  lean  history;  prizes  for  essays  in  schools, 
nominations.  colleges,  and  universities;  a  history  of  the  Cen- 

Saw  Diego.  (See  Yeab  Books,  1911,  p.  247,  tury  of  Peace  from  which  text  books  and  school 
and  1912,  p.  216.)  The  Panama-California  Ex-  books  may  be  prepared;  and  an  annual  peace 
position  will  be  held  in  San  Diego,  California,  day  oelebration.  (3)  Universal  commemorative 
from  January  1  to  December  31,  1915.  The  plan  tablets.  (4)  Universal  religious  services  of 
for  the  exposition  embraced  about  400  acres,  thanksgiving,  to  be  held  on  a  day  to  be  selected. 
All  the  buildings  were  ordered  completed  by  (6)  Permanent  monuments.  (6)  The  early  ap- 
January  1,  1914.  All  architecture  and  ensem-  pointment  of  a  preparatory  committee  as  rec- 
bles  of  architecture  were  in  the  Spanish  colo-  ommended  by  The  Hague  Conference.  (7)  Cele- 
nial  or  mission  style.  The  horticultural  fea-  bration  in  Ghent,  after  consultation  with  the 
tures  consisted  of  over  130  acres  of  trees,  shrubs,  municipality.  (8)  An  international  commemo- 
and  vines  contained  in  hot  houses,  lath  houses,  rative  medal.  (9)  An  international  committee 
and  specially  constructed  gardens.  The  horti-  to  be  appointed  with  power  to  deal  with  such 
cultural  exhibit  itself  was  to  be  contained  in  the  matters  as  may  be  referred  to  them  of  the  sev- 
largest  conservatory  ever  built,  in  which  efforts  eral  countries  concerned.  (10)  An  appeal  for 
were  to  be  made  to  show  a  specimen  of  every  co(5peration. 

plant  known.  The  scope  of  the  exposition  was  Plattsbubg.  In  connection  with  the  celebra- 
to  cover  the  world,  but  with  particular  refer-  tion  of  the  Century  of  Peace  to  be  held  during 
ence  to  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America.  1914-15,  a  State  commission  was  appointed  in 
Of  special  interest  was  to  be  the  greatest  and  New ^  York  to  arrange  for  the  celebration  of  the 
most  complete  Indian  congress  and  ethnological  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
exhibit  ever  arranged,  representing  every  tribe  Plattsburg,  where  Commodore  McDonough  com-^t 
of  North  and  South  America.  manded  the  naval  forces  onglid^byChamplainHC 
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that  defeated  the  British  fleet.    Francis  Lynde 
Stetson  was  chairman  of  the  commission. 

Manila.  The  third  annual  carnival  with  an 
exposition  of  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and 
commercial  exhibits  from  the  various  provinces 
was  held  as  usual  in  Manila  during  the  first 
week  in  February  (3-10),  1913.  A  similar  ex- 
position will  be  held  in  1014. 

Ghent.  A  universal  and  international  exhi- 
bition under  the  patronage  of  the  king  of  the 
Belgians  was  held  in  Ghent,  Belgium,  from 
April  until  October,  1913.  The  grounds  covered 
an  area  of  about  250  acres  and  included  the  Cit- 
adel Park.  The  main  buildings,  which  were 
large  and  imposing,  comprised  a  palace  of  horti- 
culture and  of  festivities,  occupying  a  central 
site  on  the  grounds,  while  the  exhibits  of  the 
various  industries  were  in  a  large  palace,  facing 
a  wide  avenue  containing  artistic  fountains  and 
flower-beds.  The  palace  of  fine  arts  was  devoted 
to  an  international  exhibit  of  paintings  and 
sculptures  and  the  important  Congo  exhibits 
were  shown  in  the  colonial  section.  Exhibits  of 
Flemish  agriculture  were  found  in  the  "Village 
Moderne,"  where  were  also  the  more  recent  in- 
ventions in  agricultural  labor-saving  machinery. 
**  Old  Flanders  "  was  an  artistic  reproduction  of 
the  airchitecture  and  other  picturesque  charac- 
teristics of  French,  Belgian,  and  Dutch  Flan- 
ders. The  flower  show,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  the  exhibition,  was 
examined  by  a  jury  of  300  of  the  leading  horti- 
cultural experts  of  the  world.  No  fewer  than 
sixty  congresses  were  held  in  connection  with 
the  exhibition,  and  notably  one  of  the  Feder- 
ated Societies  of  History  and  Arclueology,  dur- 
ing the  meeting  of  which  a  monument  to 
Hubert  Van  Eyck  was  unveiled.  Among  the 
foreign  nations  that  sent  exhibits  were  Great 
Britain,  including  New  Zealand  and  India,  Ger- 
many, France^  China,  Japan,  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Cuba,  and  Peru.  There  was  no  official 
representation  by  the  United  States,  although 
Congress  made  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  to 
encourage  American  exhibitors  whose  products 
were  shown  at  Ghent  In  comparison  with  the 
recent  exhibitions  in  Li^ge  in  1906  and  in  Brus- 
sels in  1010,  that  at  Ghent  was  larger. 

Among  the  foreign  expositions  announced  to 
take  place  were: 

London.  An  Anglo-American  exposition  was 
to  be  held  beginning  October,  1914,  in  Shepard's 
Bush,  London,  under  the  direction  of  Imre  Ki- 
ralfy,  to  celebrate  the  century  of  peace,  and  the 
progress  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  industries  of 
the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire.  The 
Duke  of  Connaught  was  to  be  patron  and  the 
Duke  of  Teck  was  to  be  president.  Among  the 
vice-presidents  for  America  were  Nicholas  M. 
Butler,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  and  Abbott  L.  Lowell. 
The  general  committee  was  to  include  10  sena- 
tors, 170  representatives,  38  governors,  45  may- 
ors, 65  representatives  of  commercial  bodies,  and 
others.  At  the  close  of  the  exposition  it  was 
proposed  to  send  the  British  exhibits  en  masae 
to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  to  be  held  in 
San  Francisco  during  1915. 

Panama.  The  four  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  Balboa 
was  to  be  celebrated  in  Panama  City  by  an  ex- 
position to  be  held  from  January  21  to  May  31, 
1914. 

MiscELLANBOUS.  Other  important  gatherings 
during  the  year  were:     Leipzig  Building    and 


Trades  Exposition  held  in  Leipzig,  Germany; 
First  International  Cinematograph  Exhibition 
held  in  London;  All-Russia  Exhibition  of  Arti- 
sans and  Industrial  Concerns  held  in  Moscow; 
Exposition  of  the  National  Wealth  of  Um^^uay 
held  in  Montevideo  in  February;  International 
Exhibition  held  in  Elizabethville,  Katanga,  Bel- 
gian Congo,  from  April  8  to  30;  International 
Congress  of  Agriculture  held  in  Ghent  from 
June  8  to  13;  International  Congress  of  Agri- 
cultural Women  held  in  Ghent  from  June  13  to 
15;  International  Congress  of  Home  Training 
held  in  Ghent  from  June  15  to  17;  Seven- 
teenth International  Congress  of  Medicine  held 
in  London  from  August  5  to  12;  National  and 
International  Agricultural  Exhibition  held  in 
The  Hague  from  September  3  to  15;  Interna- 
tional ^hibition  of  Industrial  Motors  held  in 
Parma,  Italy,  from  June  to  October;  and  Ex- 
position of  International  Hygiene  held  in  Lima, 
Peru,  from  November  2  to  December  31. 

EXFBESS     COMPAKIES.  See    Pascel 

Post. 

VABIAN  SOCIETY.    See  Socialibm,  Oieat 
Britain, 

FACTOBY  INVESTIGATING  COMXIS-  . 
8I0N  OF  NEW  YORK.  This  commission  was 
created  by  the  State  legislature  of  1911  and 
continued  by  that  of  1012.  Its  chairman  was 
Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner;  and  its  members 
included  members  of  the  State  Assembly, 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor;  Mary  E.  Drier,  pres- 
ident of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  of 
New  York,  and  Abram  I.  Elkus,  who  acted  as 
chief  counsel.  The  work  of  this  commission 
was  very  extensive  and  many  of  its  findings 
little  short  of  startling.  This  was  especially 
true  of  its  investigations  into  the  fire  hazards 
of  factories  throughout  the  State,  the  em- 
ployment of  children  in  up-State  canneries,  and 
in  city  tenements,  and  the  night-work  of 
women.  It  concluded  its  labors  by  recommend- 
ing thirty-two  bills  to  the  legislsture. 

The  most  important  of  these  bills  provided 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Department 
of  Labor  and  for  the  creation  of  an  industrial 
board.  The  commission  held  that  labor  legTs- 
lation  is  of  little  value  unless  adequate  govern- 
mental machinery  is  provided  to  enforce  it: 
that  the  State  Department  of  Labor,  charged 
with  protecting  the  health  and  safety  of  1,500,- 
000  workers  in  45,000  establishments,  had  failed 
completely  in  its  most  important  function  of 
promoting  an  improvement  of  conditions;  that 
ineffectiveness  of  administration  has  been  due 
largely  to  the  detailed  and  rigid  character  of 
laws  depriving  the  department  of  all  discre- 
tion. It  advocated  the  European  plan  of  broad 
and  general  statutes  to  be  applied  by  adminis- 
trative boards  with  power  to  make  rules  and 
regulations.  Its  bill  therefore  provided  for  an  in- 
dustrial board  of  five  persons,  including  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  as  chairman,  with  authority 
to  formulate  an  industrial  code,  and  rules 
and  regulations  supplementary  to  the  statutes. 
These  moreover  could  be  different  for  different 
industries.  The  definite  location  of  official  re- 
sponsibility was  to  be  achieved  by  making  the 
commissioner,  with  salary  of  li^SOOO,  alone  re- 
sponsible for  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  and 
rules.  The  first  deputy  commissioner,  with  sal- 
ary of  $5000,  was  to  have  charge  of  the  bureau 
of  inspection  witl|jtM^  i^f^t^^U^isions — factory, 
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^onie  work,  memantile,  and  industrial  hygiene. 
The  State  was  to  be  divided  into  two  districts, 
«ach. under  a  chief,  with  salary  of  $4000;  and 
not  fewer  than  125  inspectors  were  to  be  pro- 
vided, their  salaries  to  range  from  $1200  to 
$3500,  according  to  grade.  There  were  to  be 
seven  grades,  including  factory  inspectors  per  «« 
of  three  grades,  investigators,  supervising  in- 
spectors speaking  five  foreign  languages,  medi- 
cal inspectors,  and  finally  the  experts  consti- 
tuting the  division  of  industrial  hygiene.  Spe- 
cial attention  was  required  of  inspectors  as  to 
the  physical  examination  and  medical  supervi- 
sion of  children.  Moreover,  by  other  bills 
medical  inspection  of  all  persons  engaged  in 
dangerous  trades  was  authorized.  The  newest 
feature  of  the  bureau  of  inspection  was  the 
division  of  industrial  hygiene.  This  was  to  be 
composed  of  expert  advisers  and  investigators 
under  the  direction  of  a  physician  as  chief 
medical  inspector  at  a  salary  of  $4000;  it  must 
include  also,  at  salaries  of  $3500,  a  chemical 
engineer,  a  mechanical  engineer  with  expert 
knowledge  of  ventilation  and  accident  preven- 
tion, and  a  civil  engineer  expert  in  building 
construction  and  fire  prevention.  The  division 
of  home-work  inspection  was  also  newly  created 
and  was  deemed  one  of  the  most  important  on 
account  of  the  great  extent  and  the  special 
•difficulties  impeding  effective  control  of  work 
in  city  tenements. 

In  addition  to  the  bureau  of  inspection  the 
commission  would  retain  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment the  bureau  of  mediation  and  arbitration, 
and  the  bureau  of  industries  and  immigration; 
and  it  would  expand  the  bureau  of  statistics 
into  the  bureau  of  statistics  and  information. 
This  latter  bureau  would  have  divisions  of  in- 
dustrial directory,  industrial  accidents  and  dis- 
eases, investigations,  and  printing  and  publi- 
cations. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  dealt 
with  by  the  commission  was  home-work  in  city 
tenements.  Its  findings  were  fairly  astonishing 
even  to  well-informed  persons.  They  showed 
that  home  work  is  a  serious  blot  on  our  indus- 
trial system;  that  all  ordinary  rules  of  health 
and  sanitation  are  repeatedly  violated;  that  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease  by  home-work 
products  is  an  ever-present  menace;  and  that 
child  labor  and  compulsory  education  laws  are 
nullified  by  the  employment  of  children  in  hun- 
dreds of  scattered  home  work-shops.  The  com- 
mission was  not  optimistic  as  to  the  possibility 
of  regulating  home  work  by  inspection  and  su- 
pervision, and  pointed  definitely  to  the  possi- 
hility  of  more  radical  action  in  the  future. 
It  said  that  if  proposed  measures  failed, 
'"then  all  manufacturing  in  tenement  houses 
should  be  prohibited  in  the  interest  of  the 
home  workers,  of  the  dwellers  in  tenement 
houses,  and  of  the  public  at  large."  In  its  bills 
the  commission  provided  for  the  immediate  pro- 
hibition of  the  manufacture  of  food  products, 
children's  and  infants'  wearing  apparel,  and  of 
dolls  and  dolls'  clothing.  Tnese  prohibitions 
were  based  on  grounds  of  public  health,  espe- 
cially the  liability  of  children  to  contagion, 
the  object  being  &  avoid  the  objection  of  un- 
constitutionality. 

Five  of  the  bills  dealt  with  fire  prevention. 
The  commission's  own  inquiries  had  confirmed 
the  judgment  of  other  expert  investigators  that 
there  were  scores  of  thousands  of  employes  in 


the  State  in  serious  danger  of  such  catastrophes 
as  the  Aseh  building  fire  of  1011,  and  the 
Binghamton  fire  of  1913.  The  commission  laid 
down  two  principles:  (1)  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  make  fire  impossible;  (2)  every  em- 
ploye should  have  adequate  opportunity  to 
escape  in  case  of  fire.  Its  bills  therefore  re- 
quired numerous  preventive  measures,  as  the 
prohibition  of  smoking,  fireproof  storage  for 
inflammable  materials,  guarding  of  gas-jets, 
fireproof  enclosures  for  vertical  openings  be- 
tween fioors,  and  the  installation  of  automatic 
sprinklers  in  buildings  over  seven  stories  in 
height.  At  the  same  time  it  was  provided  that 
the  number  of  employes  on  any  floor  must  be 
limited  to  the  number  that  can  safely  escape 
therefrom;  that  stairways  be  straight  and  not 
less  than  44  inches  wide;  that  exits  be  spe- 
cially safeguarded,  and  that  fire  alarm  drills  be 
instituted  in  all  factories.  Although  these  five 
bills  covered  a  multitude  of  points,"  the  indus- 
trial board  was  given  power  to  amend  and  am- 
plify  as   expert   knowledge   warranted. 

Four  bills  related  to  the  canneries,  in  which 
very  deplorable  conditions  had  been  found.  One 
of  these  bills  was  designed  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther employment  of  oiildren  in  sheds  where 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  prepared  for  canning, 
such  employment  having  been  made  possible  by 
a  rulinff  of  a  former  attorney-general  that  such 
sheds  did  not  come  under  the  factory  laws. 
The  second  limited  the  hours  of  women  in  can- 
neries to  60  per  week,  but  with  the  provision 
that  the  industrial  board  may  permit  any  fac- 
tory maintaining  high-grade  working  conditions 
to  employ  women  more  than  60  hours  per  week. 
The  third  bill  made  it  a  crime  to  falsify  factory 
time  books.  The  fourth  gave  the  Labor  De- 
partment power  to  require  factory  labor  camps 
to  be  so  maintained  as  to  provide  adequate  fani- 
ily  privacy,  and  healthful  sanitation. 

The  commission  inquired  also  into  the  sub- 
ject of  industrial  accidents.  It  found  that  in 
one  year  51,000  accidents  were  reported  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  from  factories  alone,  and 
that  167  of  these  had  been  fatal.  Its  findings 
included  many  cases  of  indifference  on  the  part 
of  employers  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
workers.  So  also  with  reference  to  occupational 
poisonings  and  diseases.  In  some  factories  mak- 
ing paris  green,  carbonate  of  lead,  lead  batteries, 
and  similar  products,  little  or  no  precautions 
were  found  to  protect  the  workers  and  the  lat- 
ter were  found  working  with  bare  hands  and 
without  respirators.  As  a  result,  the  commis- 
sion discovered  many  cases  of  acute  and 
chronic  lead  poisoning.  In  foundries  and  chem- 
ical factories  workers  were  found  exposed  now 
to  almost  intolerable  heat  and  now  to  sudden 
drafts,  thus  being  predisposed  to  consumption. 
The  commission  would  remedy  such  conditions 
not  only  by  the  rulings  of  the  industrial  board, 
but  by  a  systematic  campaign  of  education  by 
means  of  lectures  and  bulletins.  See  also  Child 
Labor  and  Sweating. 

FAXLTTBES,  Busiincss.     See  Financial  Be- 

VIEW. 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS.  A  group  of  south 
Atlantic  islands.  A  British  colony.  £)ast  Falk- 
land has  an  area  of  3000  square  miles;  West 
Falkland,  2300;  there  are  besides  about  100 
smaller  islands  totaling  1200  square  miles. 
Population  in  1911,  including  the  dependency 
of    South   Qeorgia,   3275. 
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is  devoted  to  sheep  grazing.  At  the  end  of  America,  the  Methodist  Protestant  Chnsch,  th» 
1911  there  were  711,367  sheep,  7800  cattle,  3600  Moravian  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
horses,  60  swine.  The  whaling  industry  in  the  the  U.  S.  A.,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
dependencies  was  productive  in  1911  of  about  U.  S.  (South),  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church, 
238,490  barrels  of  oil.  Imports  1911,  £93,913  the  ProtesUnt  Episcopal  Church,  the  Re- 
(£94,294  in  1910) ;  exports,  £471,156  (£308,-  formed  Church  in  America,  the  Reformed 
930).  Shipping  entered  and  cleared,  315,278  Church  in  United  States,  the  Reformed  Epis- 
tons.  Revenue  1911,  £35,349  (£26,773  in  copal  Church,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
1910);  expenditure,  £22,460  (£17,405).  Stanley  Church  ((General  Synod),  the  Seventh  Day 
(905  innabitants)  is  the  only  town.  South  Baptist  Church,  the  United  Brethren  Church, 
Georgia,  the  South  Shetlands,  Graham's  Land,  the  United  Evangelical  Church,  the  United 
the  South  Orkneys,  and  the  Sandwich  group  are  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Welsh  Presby- 
dependencies.  The  colony  is  self-supporting,  and  terian  Church.  The  national  office  is  in  New 
has  no  debt.  Governor,  1913,  W.  L.  Allardyce,  York  City, 
appointed  1909.  FEDEBATED  KAUIT  STATES,  Tmc    A 

FEDEBAL  COTJNCIL  OF  THE  British  Malaysian  protectorate  composed  of  four 
CHUBCHES   OF    CHBIST    IN   AMEBICA.    states,  as  follows: 

An  organization  which  held  its  first  meeting  in  .  — — — 

Philadelphia  in  1908,  and  was  largely  the  culmi-  Area       Pop.         Im^.*       Bxpe.* 

nation  of  previous  voluntary  federative  move-  perak    7,'800*    494.067    29.849,248    56.635.690 

ments,  the  chief  of  which  had  been  the  Evan-   Selangor    8,166     294.036    80.196.884    47.438.962 

plical  Alliance  and  the  ^  „,,„     ,,,,,,,     3,,,,,, 

Churches  and  Christian  Workers.     The  impor-  pananfir  14.000     118.708     2.277.768     4.S90.63» 

tant  preliminary   work   leading  up  to   the  or- 

ganization  was  accomplished  by  the  Interchurch       Total 27.606  1,036.999    66.682.039  116.280.927 

Conference   on    Federation,   held   in   New  York      ,j^     g^^^    SetUementa    dollars    (1     S8Sr» 
City  in  1905 — a  body  composed  of  official  dele-    |o.66776). 
gates  of  thirty  denominations,  convened  through 

the  initiative  of  the  National  Federation  of  Length  of  railways  operated  by  the  Federated 
Churches  and  Christian  Workers.  This  confer-  Malay  States  railways  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ence  adopted  the  constitution  of  the  Federal  ments  and  the  Federated  Malay  States,  66» 
Council,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  various  de-  miles,  with  120^  additional  miles  in  the  state 
nominations  with  the  understanding  that  ap-  of  Johore.  The  main  line  extends  from  Prai  (on 
proval  of  two-thirds  of  them  would  give  it  full  the  mainland  opposite  Penang)  to  Johore 
effect.  This  approval  was  secured  early  in  Bharu  (opposite*  Singapore).  Connection  xa 
1908.  The  wort  undertaken  by  the  council  is  made  by  ferry  at  each  end.  There  are  branch 
indicated  by  the  titles  of  its  commissions,  lines  to  Port  Weld,  Teluk  Anson,  Tronoh  Mines,, 
These  are  as  follows:  State  and  local  federa-  Batu  Caves,  Port  Swettenham,  Port  Dickson, 
tions,  foreign  missions,  home  missions,  reli-  Kuala  Pilah,  Malacca,  Triang,  and  Semantan. 
gious  education,  social  service,  evangelism.  The  East  Coast  Railway,  connecting  with  the 
family  life,  Sunday  observance,  temperance,  Siam  railways  near  Kota  Bham,  had  reached 
and  peace  and  arbitration.  One  of  the  impor-  Temblin^,  and  its  extension  was  still  in  prog- 
tant  results  of  the  work  during  the  first  four  ress,  while  the  West  Coast  line  was  completed 
years  has  been  the  development  of  a  more  inti-  to  the  frontier  at  Perils.  The  Pandanga-Bam 
mate  acquaintance  and  a  better  understanding  line  was  open  to  Rapur,  and  a  new  line  through 
between  the  great  bodies  in  the  council,  through  the  province  of  Wellesley  and  Eedah  to  the 
working  together  and  through  the  larger  view  river  Munda  was  under  construction.  Tlie 
which  each  has  gained  of  the  other's  work  by  government  had  purchased  the  Singapore  Rail- 
means  of  this  mutual  relation.  The  second  way  and  a  small  railway  from  Penang  Town  to 
quadrennial  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  Penang  Hills  was  being  made.  Tin  and  rubber 
m  Chicago,  111.,  in  December,  1912.  Among  the  are  the  principal  sources  of  wealth.  Some  gold 
subjects  upon  which  reports  have  been  made  is  mined.  Agricultural  products  include  rice, 
by  the  various  commissions  are  the  following:  gambler,  pepper,  coconuts,  etc.  Total  revenue 
"  The  Country  Church,"  by  Charles  0.  Gill  and  (1911),  36,056,544  dollars;  expenditures,  25,- 
Gifford  Pinchot;  "Continuous  Toil  and  Contin-  202,749  dollars.  The  capital  is  Kuala  Lumpur, 
nous  Toilers,"  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland;  and  "The  High  commissioner,  (1913),  Sir  Arthur  Young. 
Church  and  Modem  Industry."  Reports  have  Se©  articles  on  the  separate  states, 
been  made  also  on  industrial  subjects  in  sev-  7EDEBATI0N  OF  LABOB,  Amebigait.  See 
eral  communities.  The  council  in  1913  under-  Labob,  American  Federation  of. 
took  the  compilation  of  reHgious  statistics  un-  FEMINISM.  This  term,  originally  French 
der  the  supervision  of  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll.  (See  and  only  recently  adopted  into  English,  is  ap- 
Religious  Denominations.)  plied  to  the  theories  that  animate  and  support 

The  denominations  affiliated  with  the  Federal  the  movement  of  woman  toward  freedom^  per* 
Council  are  as  follows:  The  Baptist  Churches^  sonal,  political,  and  economic,  and  impel  her  to 
(North),  the  National  Baptist  Convention  (col-  seek  the  opportunity  for  development  and  the 
ored),  the  Free  Baptist  Churches,  the  Christian  full  exercise  of  faculties  in  every  field  of  human 
Church,  the  Congregational  Churches,  the  Dis-  activity.  From  this  point  of  view  feminism 
eiples  of  Christ,  the  Friends,  the  German  Evan-  may  be  regarded  merely  as  humanism,  which  Is 
gel ical  Synod  (the  Evangelical  Association),  the  being  extended  more  slowly  and  with  greater 
Evansrelical  Lutheran  Church  (General  Synod),  difficulty  to  women  than  to  men,  on  account  of 
the  Mennonite  Church,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  the  limitations  imposed  by  tradition,  customary 
Church,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  habits  of  thought,  and  social  institutions  in- 
( South),  the  African  M.  E.  Church,  the  African  herited  from  the  past.  Women  in  their  strug- 
M.  E.  Zion  Church,  the  Colored  M.  E.  Church  in   gle  for  freedom  are  oonfnmted    with    all    the 
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bmdraiiees  which  men  in  a  similar  position  had 
to  conquer,  and  in  addition  to  this,  they  find  in 
their  path  a  vast  number  of  special  obstacles 
which  are  due  not  only  to  prejudice  but  to  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  their  situation,  their 
physical  disabilities,  temporary  or  permanent, 
the  burden  of  child-bearing  and  -rearing,  and  a 
social  system  in  the  formation  of  which  little 
thought  was  taken  toward  adapting  it  to  the 
free  activity  of  women  as  well  as  of  men. 

Although  feminism  as  the  individual  aspira- 
tion toward  greater  freedom  and  development 
for  women  has  found  expression  in  all  periods 
of  history,  it  is  only  in  the  last  two  centuries 
thai  it  has  assumed  the  character  of  an  organ- 
ized movement,  inspired  by  a  democratic  ideal 
and  supported  by  a  body  of  social  theory.  The 
feminism  of  to-day  has  its  roots  in  the  demo- 
cratic awakening  which  was  inspired  by  the 
writings  of  Locke,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and 
other  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
who  elevated  the  ideas  of  rationalism,  individ- 
ual liberty,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and 
dethroned  the  old  shiboleths  of  tradition,  au- 
thority, and  social  inequality.  Humanism,  or 
the  discovery  of  man  as  man,  found  its  first 
free  and  full  expression  in  these  philosophers. 
And  it  was  inevitable  that  the  same  theory 
would  by  its  own  logic  sooner  or  later  be  ex- 
tended to  women.  Not  less  important,  how- 
ever, for  the  emancipation  of  women  than  this 
spiritual  change,  was  the  economic  transforma- 
tion of  society  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  through  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
the  consequent  development  of  the  factory  sys- 
tem, the  introduction  of  steam  and  electric 
power,  and  of  means  of  rapid  communication, 
steamboats,  railways,  telegraphs.  Through  this 
industrial  revolution  women  were  taken  out  of 
the  home  and  used  in  vast  numbers  in  factories, 
shops,  and  stores,  while  the  woman  in  the  home 
surrendered  most  of  the  productive  and  eco- 
nomic functions  that  she  had  hitherto  exer- 
cised to  the  new  forces  of  factory  production. 
Gradually  a  new  economic  world  has  developed 
for  both  men  and  women  outside  of  the  home, 
and  has  made  them  loose  economic  units  bound 
less  closely  by  tradition  and  social  ties;  while 
those  women  who  have  remained  in  the  home 
begin  to  feel  the  lack  of  occupation  and  the 
parasitic  position  to  which  this  new  economic 
order  has  reduced  them.  Such  is  the  feminism 
of  to-day,  drawing  its  strength  mainly  from 
these  two  sources,  the  liberalism  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  the  economic  philosophy  of 
the  nineteenth,  and  combining  them  into  a  new 
social  philosophy  which  demands  freer  oppor- 
tunity for  all  human  beings  as  such,  the  fullest 
possible  expression  for  the  nowers  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  social  functioning  of  his  facul- 
ties in  their  highest  efficiency. 

The  feminist  movement  has  often,  though 
erroneously,  been  identified  with  the  Socialist 
movement.  The  latter  is  based  on  the  idea  of 
a  struggle  of  economically  exploited  classes  for 
economic  justice,  whereas  feminism  includes 
many  other  currents,  political,  social,  and  cul- 
tural, as  well  as  economic,  and  is  a  sex  rather 
than  a  class  phenomenon.  In  the  case  of  the 
overworked  and  underpaid  workingwoman, 
however,  the  economic  question  is  of  prime  im- 
portance, and  the  Socialist,  rather  than  the 
feminist,  movement,  the  solvent.  The  feminist 
movement  is  not  at  present  a  well -organized 
movement  as  a  whole,  like  certain  other  great 


social  movements,  but  it  finds  expression  in 
many  kinds  of  organized  and  unorganized  effort 
which  are  working  for  various  practical  re* 
forms,  especially  for  women,  and  with  the  same 
ultimate  end  in  view — full  freedom  of  expres- 
sion and  development  for  both  sexes. 

The  United  States.  Feminists  here  have 
concentrated  their  attention  on  the  attainment 
of  the  suffrage,  and  with  great  success  (see 
Woman  Suffrage).  They  have  already  se- 
cured many  of  the  things  which  European  fem- 
inists are  still  striving  for:  full  educational 
opportunities,  admission  to  the  bar  in  almost 
all  States,  permission  to  practice  medicine,  a 
fair  ajpproach  to  equality  before  the  law  in 
most  States,  and  wide  economic  opportunities, 
the  majority  of  gainful  occupations  being  open 
to  women.  Outside  of  the  suffrage,  therefore, 
their  demands  have  recently  concentrated 
around  the  still  further  widening  of  economic 
opportunity,  the  abolition  of  all  sex  distinc- 
tions in  economic  and  professional  life,  equal 
pay  for  equal  work,  higher  professional  train- 
ing, and  the  right  of  women  to  a  profession  aa 
well  as  to  wifehood  and  motherhood.  On  this 
last  point  the  struggle  with  the  New  York 
board  of  education  over  the  right  of  married 
women  and  mothers  to  teach  was  highly  signifi- 
cant. Two  teachers  who  married  were  dis- 
missed after  the  birth  of  children,  and,  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Peixotto,  which  was  made  a  test 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  the 
appeal  for  reinstatement  met  with  an  adverse 
decision.  An  inquiry  was  made  by  the  board 
of  education  into  the  efficiency  of  married 
teachers  in  general,  with  favorable  results  for 
the  married  teachers.  A  society  called  the 
League  for  the  Civic  Service  of  Women  was 
formed  in  February,  1913,  to  arouse  public 
opinion  on  the  question,  and  mass-meetings 
were  held.  A  Women's  Civil  Service  League 
has  also  been  formed  to  advocate  equality  of 
opportunity  in  the  civil  service  for  women  and 
men.  In  several  cities  a  movement  is  on  foot 
for  the  appointment  of  women  to  the  police 
force,  and  a  struggle  has  taken  place  in  New 
York  City  for  the  appointment  of  women  as 
fire  inspectors.  The  bureau  of  social  hygiene, 
established  in  the  winter  of  1911,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  has 
issued  two  volumes  of  a  series  on  modern  pros- 
titution. An  extraordinary  wave  of  interest  in 
this  question  spread  over  the  country  during 
1913.  The  success,  financial  as  well  as  moral, 
of  the  production  of  Brieux^s  Damaged  Goods 
was  the  prelude  to  a  large  number  of  other 
plays  and  moving-picture  films  dealing  with  the 
white  slave  traffic.  Qeneral  interest  has  also 
been  aroused  for  the  proposal  of  the  teaching  of 
sex  hygiene  to  children  in  the  schools,  although 
it  has  met  with  violent  opposition  where — as 
in  Chicago,  for  instance — attempts  were  made 
to  put  it  into  practical  operation. 

Great  Britain.  The  suffrage  agitation  has 
here,  also,  attracted  the  energv  of  most  fem- 
inists. The  report  of  the  royal  commission  on 
divorce,  two  members  of  which  were  women. 
Lady  Frances  Balfour  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Tennent, 
recommended  that  the  present  privileged  posi- 
tion of  the  husband  in  the  divorce  court  should 
be  abolished,  and  that  adultery  should  be  a  suf- 
ficient cause  for  divorce  in  both  cases.  Fur- 
ther, the  number  of  causes  was  recommended  to 
be  increased,  and  to  include,  in  addition  to  adul-  f  1  p 
tery,   desertion,  cruelty,   hopeless   insanity,   in-> 
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curable  drunkeDnesB,  and  imprisonmeiit  under 
a  commuted  death  sentence.  Finally  a  less 
costly  method  of  divorce  than  the  present  one 
was  urged.'  England  also  was  affected  by  the 
wave  of  indignation  over  revelations  with  re- 
gard to  the  white  slave  traffic. 

In  England,  as  in  the  United  States,  the 
teaching  profession  shows  the  decided  tendency 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  women.  Women  are 
also  university  professors,  but  are  not  yet  ad- 
mitted to  theological  schools  nor  to  the  bar, 
though  they  may  study  law  and  take  the  exam- 
inations. In  January,  1913,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  the  council  of  the  English  bar  re- 
jected a  proposal  to  admit  women  to  the  bar. 
English  women  are  not  yet  granted  degrees,  al- 
though they  are  allowed  to  study  and  take  the 
higher  examinations  at  the  old  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  the  newer  universi- 
ties in  the  cities  they  are  admitted  on  the  same 
basis  as  men.  They  have  been  admitted  to  the 
medical  profession  after  a  heated  struggle.  In 
this  field  the  last  year  was  marked  by  the  found- 
ing of  the  South-London  Hospital  for  Women, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $200,000,  and  "manned" 
and  managed  entirely  by  women.  Two  women 
now  sit  on  the  royal  commission  to  inquire  into 
civil  service  appointments.  Women  are  very 
widely  employed  as  factory  inspectors,  inspec- 
tors of  schools  and  prisons,  probation  officers, 
and  in  various  offices  under  the  local  govern- 
ment board  and  other  public  bodies.  Among 
working  women  Miss  Mary  Mc Arthur,  secretary 
of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  reports 
300,000  organized  working  girls  out  of  a  total 
of  five  million  of  women  and  girls  engaged  in 
industrial  occupations.  Women  do  not  benefit 
by  a  minimum-wage  provision  as  do  miners 
among  men,  though  they  are  somewhat  protected 
in  the  sweated  trades;  and  they  do  not  benefit 
by  the  fair-wages  clause  in  the  municipal  serv- 
ice. The  position  of  the  English  woman  before 
the  law  is  still  very  uneoual.  The  feminist  is 
demanding  equal  rights  oi  the  mother  over  her 
children,  economic  independence  of  the  married 
woman,  the  raising  of  the  age  of  consent  above 
16,  and  legal  equality  of  sexes  in  inheritance 
and  legal  contracts. 

Qebmant.  The  suffrage  movement  has  been 
of  less  importance  in  Germany  because  of 
peculiar  political  conditions.  The  Socialist 
movement  has  attracted  much  of  the  energy 
of  the  feminists.  Outside  these  two  fields  fem- 
inism has  taken  the  form  of  a  general  economic 
advance.  In  municipal  offices,  such  as  poor  re- 
lief, care  of  orphans,  housing  inspection,  school 
administration,  the  number  of  women  employed 
has  grown  from  12,000  to  19,000  in  the  interval 
1910  to  1913.  This  public  service  demands  a 
special  training,  which  is  now  supplied  by  so- 
cial women's  schools  organized  by  women.  The 
economic  demand  for  women's  labor  is  increas- 
ing every  year,  and  also  the  number  of  married 
working  women.  The  large  figures  of  the  last 
census  are  far  exceeded  by  those  of  the  last 
year.  Vocational  training  for  the  girls  of  the 
lower  classes  was  promoted  in  this  year  by  the 
general  operation  of  the  obligatory  industrial 
continuation  schools  for  girls.  The  govern- 
ment memorandum  on  the  subject  lays  down 
the  principle  that  the  education  of  the  female 
working  population  must  be  taken  as  systemati- 
cally in  hand  ss  that  of  the  male.  In  the  handi- 
crafts the  position  of  women  has  been  improved 
iby  the  opening  of  public  training  and  investi- 


gation. Accompanying  this  increased  Indus* 
trial  activity,  tnere  has  been  a  decline  in  the 
birth-rate  which  has  created  anxiety  in  some 
quarters.  A  woman's  bank  has  been  estab- 
Ished  exclusively  for  women,  v^ith  a  capital  of 
about  a  million  marks,  and  the  avowed  inten- 
tion of  strengthening  the  financial  infiuence  of 
women. 

France.  In  France,  original  home  of  the 
feminist  movement,  the  religious  and  social  in* 
fiuences  have  restricted  the  advance  of  women. 
French  women  are  active  in  business,  have  al- 
ways had  good  educational  opportunities,  and 
have  entered  most  occupations.  The  decoration 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  conferred  on  sct- 
eral  women,  including  Madame  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt. Madame  Curie,  the  discoverer  of  ra- 
dium, holds  the  chair  of  physics  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  Feminists  in  France  have  now  to  strug- 
gle against  state-regulated  prostitution  and  the 
low  legal  position  of  women,  although  they  were 
recently  given  full  right  to  their  own  earnings, 
free  from  the  control  of  the  father  for  their 
children,  legitimate  or  illegitimate. 

Other  Countries.  In  addition  to  the  politi- 
cal gains  made  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  the 
women  of  the  latter  country  have  secured  equal 

Say  with  men  in  the  postal  service.  In  the 
lavonic  countries,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Ru- 
mania, the  position  of  women  is  influenced  by 
Mohammedan  ideas,  and  the  movement  for 
their  emancipation  is  working  with  the  Social- 
ist movement.  In  Servia,  however,  the  women's 
club  piovement  is  widely  spread  and  now  in- 
cludes 20,000  members.  The  condition  of  the 
working  women  in  these  countries  is  very  bad. 
In  Turkey  a  period  of  reaction  has  set  in  after 
the  temporary  freedom  accorded  to  women  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  when  they  walked 
about  without  the  veil  and  held  public  meet- 
ings. But  the  progressive  women  are  not  ceas- 
ing their  efforts.  In  1913  a  new  women's  paper 
was  established,  the  first  in  Turkey.  In  Japan 
the  women  are  in  no  position  of  equality  with 
the  men,  though  they  are  engaged  in  industry 
in  even  greater  numbers  than  men.  Women 
have  educational  opportunities  and  are  admit- 
ted to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  pharmacy. 
There  are  many  Japanese  women  authors.  Re- 
cently a  new  women's  society  was  founded — 
the  Society  of  the  Truly  New  Women — in  ad- 
dition to  two  already  existing  similar  organi- 
mtions. 

In  China  during  the  revolution  the  women 
formed  "dare  to  die  clubs";  smuggled  in  am- 
munition; fought  the  soldiers;  and  mounted 
the  scaffold.  The  revolutionary  clubs  were 
later  converted  into  suffrage  clubs.  The  awak- 
ening of  women  in  China  to  social  and  political 
interests  has  been  indeed  astonishing. 

FENCING.  The  twentieth  annual  intercol- 
legiate fencing  tournament  was  won  by  Colum- 
bia. Cornell  was  second,  and  Pennsylvania 
third.  The  standing  of  the  various  teams  en- 
tered was:  Columbia  won  27  bouts,  lost  9: 
Cornell  won  19,  lost  17;  Pennsylvania  won  18, 
lost  18;  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  won  16,  lost  20; 
Harvard  won  10,  lost  26.  In  dual  matches 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  defeated  Columbia 
6-4,  and  Pennsylvania  7-2.  The  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  was  defeated  by  the  New  York 
Fencers'  Club  2-7,  and  by  Cornell  4-6.  Colum- 
bia defeated  Tale  6-4.  Cornell  6-3,  Pennsylvania 
6-4,  and  Williams ^7;2.^ .»  ^i  ii  i 

In  the  national  chami^i^hips^eld  by  the 
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American  Fencers'  League,  P.  J.  Meylan  of  the  Central  and  South  American  states  as  a  role 
Fencers'  Club  of  New  York,  won  with  the  foils,  used  small  amounts  of  fertilizers. 
A.  £.  Sauer  with  the  dueling  swords,  and  A.  Nitbogbn.  The  Chilean  nitrate  deposits  con- 
G.  Anderson  of  the  New  York  A.  C,  with  the  tinned  to  he  the  chief  source  of  nitrogen  in  fer- 
sabres.  The  women's  chamnionship  with  the  tilizers.  Despite  alarming  reports  to  the  con- 
foils  waa  won  by  Mrs.  W,  H.  Dewar.  trary  it  seem»l  quite  certain  from  recent  careful 

FEBBISy  Db.  'Ax^SESn  Wasboss,  See  SA&i*  surveys  of  the  situation  that  these  deposits  were 
TOGA  Spbhigb.  capable  of  suppling  the  needs  of  the  world  for 

FBETILIZEBS.  It  was  reliably  estimated  many  decades  to  come.  The  representative  of 
that  the  world's  consumption  of  commercial  fer-  ^^^,  Chilean  nitrate  interests  m  the  United 
tilixers  by  1013  had  reached  a  value  of  over  states  asserted  that  "there  are  probably,  in 
$400,000,000  per  annum.  The  use  of  fertilizers  f?'*"f  numbers,  1,000,000,000  tens  of  nitrate  in 
was  very  uneven  in  different  parts  of  the  the  deposits  of  Chile,  and,  without  doubt,  large 
world,  but  it  seemed  quite  Clear  that  those  coun-  *?PP '«»  ''^'^  ,^'tj'''  '*"^^  ^""^  ^T^ 
tries  having  the  most  intensive  agriculture  used  f^^^^^y  prospected.  The  surveyed  and  certified 
fertilizers  most  freely.  Thus  Belgium,  which  was  ^^^'^  0P?ned  «P  ,ft  tj«  £!*«??*  time  ready 
especially  noted  for  its  intensife  farming,  used  '^L?*"*Ji"»  "  fully  260,000,000  tons."  Nev- 
on  the  average  over  178  pounds  of  fertiliser  per  «rtheless,  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  nitrogen 
acre  of  cultivated  area;  Germany  and  the  Neth-  «>mpound8  from  the  air  was  being  developed 
erlands  89  to  178  nounds;  Great  Britain,  J'th  unabated  activity,  although  reliable  sta- 
France,  Italy,  DenmarC  Switzerland,  and  Aus-  twtics  of  the  production  of  these  compounds 
tralia  45  to  89  pounds;  Ireland,  Austria,  Hun-  ^«!;«  difficult  to  obtain. 

gary,  Spain,  Portugal,  Norway,  Sweden,  Japan,  The  production  of  cyanamid  m  1913  was  esti- 
New  Zealand,  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  the  Dutoh  niated  at  225,000  tons,  consumed  in  the  main 
East  Indies  0  to  46  pounds.  Other  countries  **  follows:  United  States  48,000  tons,  Norway 
except  the  United  States  consumed  less  than  0  and  Sweden  60,000  tons,  Germany  40,000  tons, 
pounds.  The  consumption  in  the  United  States  JJ*^y  30,000  tons,  Switzerland  10,000  tons, 
varied  widely  in  different  sections.  It  was  largest  France  and  Japan  7500  tons  each.  Factories 
in  the  Southern  States,  where  it  varied  from  ^^  *h«  manufacture  of  cyanamid  were  in  opera- 
45  to  89  pounds  per  acre  of  cultivated  area.  Jion  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Itely,  Switzerland, 
In  the  Northwestern  Stetes  it  varied  from  9  to  Ctermany,  France,  Japan,  and  Canada,  and 
45  pounds  per  acre,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  others  were  projected.  The  American  factory 
eoontry  it  averaged  less  than  9  pounds  per  acre.  (Niagara  Falls,  Ontario)  when  completed  was 
An  organized  movement  to  increase  the  use  of  ^^  ^^^^  ^  capacity  of  50,000  tons  per  annum, 
fertilizers  in  the  western  United  States  devel-  Th«  ^^  o'  cyanamid  in  mixed  fertilizers  was 
oped  decided  strength  during  the  year  1913.  increasing,  although  it  had  been  found  that  it 
This  movement  was  fostered  largely  by  fertilizer  ^^^^^  ^  ^^d  ^>t^  caution  for  this  purpose  since 
manufacturers   and  allied   interesto.  ^^  mixtures  with  superphosphate  it  reduced  the 

The  International  Agricultural  Institute  at  availability  of  the  phosphoric  acid. 
Rome  estimated  that  the  world  used  in  1911,  ^«  production  of  calcium  nitrate,  which  was 
the  latest  year  for  which  complete  stetistics  are  ™ade  principally  at  Notodden,  Norway,  was  esti- 
available  for  this  Yeab  Book,  6,668,000  metric  mated  at  140,000  metric  tons  for  1910.  A  re- 
toM  (2204.6  pounds  each)  of  natoral  phosphate  <^°*  development  of  this  industry  was  the  con- 
( mainly  in  the  manufacture  of  superphos-  version  of  calcium  nitrate  into  sodium  and 
pbates),  9,604,000  tons  of  superphosphate,  3,-  ammonium  nitrates  for  agricultural  purposes. 
263,000  tons  of  Thomas  slag,  3,240,000  tons  of  Commercial  application  of  processes  for  the 
potash  salts  (equal  to  pure  potash  848,400  manufacture  of  synthetic  ammonia  was  also  be- 
tons),  2,313,450  tons  of  sodium  nitrate,  1,050,-  '"K  made  and  the  aluminum  nitrid  process  was 
000  tens  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  100,000  perfected  but  not  tried  on  a  commercial  scale, 
tons  of  synthetic  nitrogen  compounds.  The  in-  '^^  increase  in  the  production  and  consump- 
stitute  recorded  data  for  production  and  con-  tion  of  ammonium  sulphate  continued  unabated.  * 
sumption  of  chemical  fertilizers  in  over  60  dif-  ^e  world's  output  in  1912  was:  Germany, 
ferent  countries,  including  not  only  all  the  lead-  465,000  metric  tons;  United  Kingdom,  379,000 
ing  countries  of  the  world  agriculturally,  but  *ons;  United  States,  155,000  tons;  France,  68,- 
alao  a  large  proportion  of  those  in  which  agri-  5^0  tons;  Belgium,  49,500  tons;  other  countries, 
culture  was  less  advanced.  The  most  rapid  ad-  170,000  tons;  making  a  total  of  1,287,000  tons, 
▼ances  in  the  use  of  fertilizers  were  recorded  ^«  consumption  in  the  United  Stetes  was  215,- 
in  some  of  the  countries  which  had  adopted  the  ^^  tons.  Germany's  continued  supremacy  in 
practice  of  applying  commercial  fertilizers  at  a  production  was  attributed  to  the  increasing  use 
comparatively  recent  date.  Thus,  Japan,  which  of  by-products  of  coke  ovens  and  producer  gas 
only  a  few  years  before  had  depended  largely  plante  in  that  country. 

upon  fish  fertilizers,  oil  cakes,  green  manures,  Few  probably  realized  the  extent  and  possi- 
night  soil,  and  various  wastes  and  by-producte  bilities  of  the  use  of  fish  fertilizers.  A  recent 
to  maintein  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  was  re-  consular  and  trade  report  showed  that  from 
ported  to  be  using  fertilizers  to  the  value  of  60,000  to  70,000  tons  of  fish  fertilizer  was  pro- 
$40,000,000  annually.  Japan  had  become  not  duced  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  the 
only  a  large  importer  of  fertilizing  materials.  United  States  and  about  3000  tons  on  the  Pa- 
particular  ly  superphosphates,  sodium  nitrate,  cific  Coast,  largely  (about  three-fifths)  in 
and  ammonium  sulphate,  but  was  also  rapidly  Alaska.  The  Pacific  Coast  product  was  mainly 
developing  a  domestic  fertilizer  industry.  Other  used  in  Hawaii.  A  considerable  amount  of  fish 
coantries  which  showed  especially  rapid  increase  scrap  was  imported  into  the  United  Stetes  from 
in  the  use  of  fertilizers  were  Spain,  Portugal,  Norway. 

Italy,  Russia,   Tunis,   Algeria,   Australia,  New       Slaughterhouse    refuse    (tankage    and    dried  ^T^ 
Zealand,  Chile,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina.     The  blood)   was  another  impotrant  source  of  nitro^  ^^ 
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SenouB  fertilizer.  It  was  estimated  that  the  pro-  exploited  commercially  at  a  profit  and  were  ca- 
uction  of  tankage  in  the  United  States  in  1912  pable  of  supplying  the  present  and  prospective 
was  about  100,000  tons,  of  dried  blood  37JOO  needs  of  the  country.  It  was  maintained  that 
tons.  In  this  case  as  in  that  of  the  fish  fertil-  a  high-srade  potassium  chloride  could  be  ob- 
izer  there  was  a  very  large  waste  which  might  tained  from  kelp  with  as  little  difficulty  as 
have  been  profitably  utilized.  from  crude  German  potash  salts,  and  at  a  cost 

Phosphates.  The  world's  production  of  phos-  that  made  extraction  commercially  practicable, 
phate  in  1912  was  about  6,000,000  metric  tons.  The  dried  kelps  of  the  Pacific  C!oast  had  been- 
the  principal  producers  being  the  United  States,  shown  to  contain  from  20  to  35  per  cent.,  or 
2,973,332  long  tons;  Tunis,  1,650.000  metric  even  more,  of  potessium  chloride,  and  had  been, 
tons;  Algeria,  380,000  metric  tons;  France,  300,-  demonstrated  to  be  very  efficient  fertilizers  in 
000  metric  tons;  Christmas,  Ocean,  and  Naura  this  form. 

islands,  450,000  metric  tons;  and  Belgium,  120,-  LiTiaiATUBE.  The  most  notable  contributions 
000  metric  tons.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  to  the  literature  of  fertilizers  during  the  year 
phosphate  mined  in  the  United  States,  but  a  were:  A  bulletin  of  the  International  Institute 
slight  decrease  in  that  marketed  in  1912  as  of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  on  the  production  and 
compared  with  the  previous  year.  Florida  pro-  consumption  of  chemical  fertilizer  in  the  world; 
duced  81  per  cent,  of  the  entire  output  of  the  a  book.  Farm  Manures,  by  G.  E.  Thorne,  direc- 
United  States,  Tennessee  14.2  per  cent  The  tor  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
United  States  exported  1,206,520  long  tons  of  (New  York,  1913);  and  another  book,  Manurea^ 
phosphate  in  1912.  Since  the  beginning  of  phos-  and  Fertilizer  (New  York,  1913),  by  H.  J. 
phate  mining  in  South  Carolina,  in  1867,  the  Wheeler,  formerly  director  of  the  Rhode  Island 
marketed  output  of  the  United  States  had  been  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
42,600,000  long  tons,  valued  at  $174,000,000.  FICTION.  See  Fbench  Literatuiie;  Gra- 
The  imports  of  phosphatic  materials  by  the  jj^jf  Ltteratube;  and  Litebatxtbe,  English 
United  States  in  1912  included  bone  dust,  bone  ^^j^  Amkkigan. 

charcoal,  bone  ash,  etc.,  117,717  long  tons,  arude  jibld,  Stephen  Dudley.  An  American  in- 
phosphate  28,821  tons,  phosnhatic  slag  12,696  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^  jg  1^13  g^  ^^^  ^^„  j^ 
tons  besides  small  amounts  of  apatiteand  phos-  gtockbridge,  Mass.,  in  1846,  and  was  the  son  of 
phatic   guanos.     See   Phosphatib   Rock.  Jonathan   Edward   Fields,  who   was   a  brother 

The  world's  production  of  Thomas  (phos-  ^f  Crj}i%  W.  Field  and  David  Dudley  Field, 
phatic)  sla^  now  exceeds  3,500,000  tons,  two-  jje  received  an  academic  education  His  in- 
thirds  of  the  total  output  being  produced  m  ^rest  .from  his  earliest  years  had  been  in 
Germany.  Although  there  was  recently  a  mechanics  and  in  1874  he  invented  the  multiple 
considerable  increase  in  the  direct  use  of  fine-  ^all  district  telegraph  box.  Four  years  later 
ground  crude  phosphate  as  a  fertilizer,  by  far  ^^  perfected  the  electric  elevator,  and  in  the 
the  greater  part  of  the  outnut  was  still  con-  year  following  built  the  first  trolley  car, 
verted  into  superphosphate.  There  was  a  notable  capable  of  holding  two  people.  The  possibility 
development  of  manufacture  of  superphosphate  ^f  ^\^^  trolley  car  as  a  means  of  transportation 
during  the  past  year  in  Russia,  Japan,  Tunis,  ^^g  ^^^^  ^^^^  seriously  at  that  time  and  when 
and  Algeria.  ^      Mr.   Field   exhibited   his   trolley   system    at   a 

Potash.  Notwithstanding  the  very  active  business  exposition  in  Chicago,  it  excited  more 
search  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  for  amusement  than  interest.  Ten  years  later, 
other  commercial  sources  of  potash,  none  had  however,  other  inventors  took  up  his  ideas  and 
yet  been  found  which  seriously  menaced  the  began  to  inv«.nt  improvements.  Mr.  Field  sold 
supremacy  of  the  German  potash  deposits.  Fur-  his  rights  to  the  General  Electric  Company 
ther  exploitations  recently  made  but  tended  to  and  the  Westinghouse  Company  in  1896  to 
confirm  the  former  view  that  these  deposits  were  avoid  the  expense  of  litigation,  as  suits  had 
practically  inexhaustible.  The  sinking  of  potash  been  threatened  by  several  persons  in  an  effort 
mines  in  Germany  rapidlv  increased  despite  to  establish  their  claims  to  his  invention.  In 
the  potash  law,  which  was  designed  to  limit  and  iggo,  aoon  after  he  had  invented  the  trolley 
control  the  output.  The  number  of  mines  in-  car,  he  made  the  first  application  of  dynamo 
creased  from  50  to  about  300  since  the  law  went  machines  in  telegraphy.  Previous  to  this  the 
into  effect.  The  product  mined  in  1912  was  electricity  was  stored  in  batteries  which  were 
statedto  have  been  worth  about  $15,000,000,  cumbersome  and  expensive.  In  1884  he  invented 
and  was  probably  increased  $3,500,000  in  1913.  the  stock  ticker.  His  last  important  inven- 
The  guaranteeing  of  a  production  quota  at  a  tion  was  made  in  1909.  This  was  a  cable 
fixed  price,  as  was  done  in  the  potash  law,  ap-  quadruplex  which  permits  four  messages  to  be 
parently  had  simply  operated  to  rapidly  increase  aent  over  a  cable  wire  at  the  same  time, 
the  number  of  new  mines  at  the  expense  of  the  Altogether  he  invented  over  200  devices, 
business  of  the  old.  FIJI  ISLANDS.     A  group  of  from  200  to 

The  investid^ations  of  brines  and  salt  deposits  250  islands,  rocks,  and  inlets  in  the  south 
of  the  United  States,  which  were  actively  con-  Pacific;  a  British  crown  colony.  Including  the 
tinued  during  the  year  1913,  had  not  revealed  dependency  of  Rotumah  (14  square  miles), 
any  other  supplies  of  great  commercial  signifl-  the  total  area  is  7435. square  miles  (Viti  Levu, 
cance.  There  was  some  development  on  a  small  4112;  Vanua  Levu.  2432;  Taviuni.  217;  Kadavu, 
scale  of  the  extraction  of  potash  salts  from  the  124;  Koro,  58;  Gau,  46;  Ovalau,  43).  Popu- 
Pacific  Coast  kelps  and  considerable  study  was  lation  (1911),  139,641  (80,008  males,  50.533 
made  of  the  possibilities  of  utilizing  alunite,  females) ;  of  whom  87,096  were  Fijians,  40,- 
feldspars,  and  other  potash  minerals  as  sources  286  Indians,  3707  Europeans,  2401  half-castes, 
of  potash.  It  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  had  217  Rotumans;  etc.  Capital,  Suva.  Sugar, 
most  carefully  investigated  the  subject  that  such  copra,  and  fruits  are  the  chief  products  and 
of  these  sources  of  potash  as  were  already  exports.  Exports  of  sugar  in  1911,  £707,274; 
known  to  exist  in  the  United  States  could  be  copra,    £294,245;    fruits,    £151,667.     Total    im- 
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ports  in  1911,  £057,079  (£870,120  in  1910) ;  or  1^3  per  cent,  over  the  same  period  in  1912. 
•exports,  £1,276,207  (£1,006,818).  Revenue  and  Exporto  were  4.76  greater  while  importo  were 
expenditure  in  1911,  £240,395  (£211,952  in  3.33  per  cent,  less  than  in  1911.  The  excess 
1910)  and  £265,347  (£236,661).  Shipping  of  exports  amounted  to  $642,100,000,  or  nearly 
entered  and  cleared,  684,835  tons.  Australia,  one-third  more  than  in  the  first  eleven  months 
New  Zealand,  and  Canada  receive  the  majority  of  1912.  Bank  clearings  were  somewhat  smaller 
of  the  trade.  Governor,  1913,  Sir  Ernest  Bick-  than  in  1912,  but  this  was  explained  entirely 
ham  Sweet-Esoott  (July,  1912).  by   the   decline    in   speculation   at   New   York. 

TIIfTBATIOlf.     See  Watkb  PuBincATioif.     Commercial  failures  showed  a  very  marked  in- 

FINANCE.  See  sections  so  entitled  under  erease.  National  bank  loans  were  slightly 
various  countries,  and  under  the  States  of  the  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Building 
United  States.    See  also  FufATXCLkL  Rsvisw.       decreased  in  amount.     Prices  of  securities  de- 

FINANdAIi  &EVIEW.  The  following  ar-  clined,  active  stocks  showing  losses  of  more 
tide  gives  a  general  summary  of  business  con-  than  10  points,  while  standard  bonds  declined 
•ditions  during  the  year.  Other  articles  related  from  two  to  five  points.  Immigration  was 
to  topics  here  discussed  are  the  following:  greater  than  in  any  recent  year. 
Banks  and  Banking;  National  Banks;  Statb  Blue-Skt  Laws.  During  1913  a  great 
Banks;  Loan  and  Tbust  Companies;  Savings  many  States,  following  the  lead  of  Kansas  in 
Banks;  Postal  Savings  Banks;  Pbioss;  1911,  enacted  what  are  known  popularly  as 
Tabot;  Trusts ;  Insubance;  Agiucultubaii  ''blue-sky"  laws.  These  are  acts  providing  for 
Cbedit.  See  also  Labob  and  various  articles  the  regulation  and  supervision  of  investment 
there  referred  to.  companies,  or  of  the  sale  to  the  public  of  stocks 

Qenebal  CoNDmoNS.  Following  the  panic  and  bonds  of  corporations.  In  Kansas  the 
of  1907  there  was  slow  recovery  in  1908  immediate  cause  of  this  legislation  was  the 
and  marked  revival  of  trade  in  1909,  aocom*  flotation  of  many  fraudulent  companies,  claiming 
panied  by  decided  increases  in  stock  market  prospects  and  property  in  the  oil  and  gas  belt 
values.  In  1910  this  improvement  received  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
a  marked  check,  and  the  year  1911  was  one  of  homa.  Other  States  have  sought  to  protect 
caution  and  restraint.  In  1912,  however,  the  innocent  and  unwary  investors  from  gross  de- 
crops  were  large,  pig-iron  production  exceeded  ception  by  the  attractive  prospectuses  and 
all  previous  records,  steel  prices  advanced,  the  convincing  agents  of  investment  houses  and 
unfilled  orders  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor-  corporations  selling  stocks  and  bonds  of  a  fraud- 
poration  rose  from  5,084,000  tons  in  June  to  ulent  nature.  The  impoitance  of  such  legisla- 
7,932,000  tons  on  December  31,  railroad  earn-  tion  was  enforced  by  the  statement  of  the  Post- 
ings gained  substantially  both  in  gross  and  net,  master-General  that  in  1913  fully  $120,000,000 
bank  clearings  and  building  operations  showed  was  secured  from  the  public  by  fake  investment 
great  gains,  foreign  trade  increased  16  per  cent,  schemes. 

over  1911,  and  during  the  first  nine  months  The  following  States  have  enacted  such  laws: 
security  prices  rose  considerably.  Arizona,    Arkansas,    California,    Idaho,    Iowa, 

The  trade  recession  which  brought  on  the  Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Montana, 
decline  of  stock  values  in  the  fourth  quarter  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South 
of  1912  created  a  somewhat  pessimistic  busl-  Dakota,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and  Wiscon- 
ness  outlook,  which  prevailed  during  a  large  ein.  The  Kansas  act  was  amended  in  1913.  In 
part  of  1913.  While  it  was  not  distinctly  a  North  Carolina  a  law  of  somewhat  similar  char- 
year  of  depression,  conditions  were  somewhat  acter  was  enacted.  In  Colorado  a  bill  was 
less  favorable  than  in  1912,  and  it  was  not  a  vetoed  by  the  governor.  New  Hampshire 
year  of  genuine  prosperity.  The  total  output  created  a  commission  to  investigate  the  subject, 
of  pig  iron  was  about  31,000,000  tons,  or  4.6  Many  other  State  legislatures  considered  "blue- 
per  cent,  greater  than  the  previous  maximum  sky''  bills.  The  Investment  Bankers'  Associa- 
in  1912.  Production  during  the  later  months,  tion  has  been  active  in  securing  the  enactment  of 
however,  declined.  In  the  steel  Industry  a  such  laws  as  would  be  fair  to  both  security 
•climax  was  reached  toward  the  end  of  1912,  dealers  and  the  investing  public  and  at  the  same 
when  the  steel  corporation  was  running  at  95  time  not  prevent  the  flotation  of  companies  in- 
per  cent,  of  its  capacity.  During  the  year,  volving  reasonable  business  risk, 
however,  its  unfilled  orders  declin^  from  the  In  some  cases  the  administration  of  the  act 
great  maximum  noted  above  to  4,396,000  tons,  is  entrusted  to  a  previously  existing  authority, 
December  1.  Moreover,  prices  declined  from  as  the  State  banking  commissioner,  but  as  a 
^7.50  for  steel  billets  in  January  to  $20.50  in  rule  a  new  board  or  commission  was  created. 
November.  In  December,  little  more  than  a  Thus  in  Michigan  and  South  Dakota  there  was 
half  of  the  full  manufacituring  capacity  of  created  a  "securities  commission";  in  Montana 
the  steel  industry  was  employed.  Thousands  an  "investment  commissioner";  in  Oregon, 
of  men  were  out  of  work.  Nevertheless  the  a  "corporation  department."  As  a  rule 
corporation's  net  earnings  were  very  great,  these  laws  require  dealers  in  securities  to  have 
They  had  reached  $35,185,000  in  the  fourth  a  State  license  and  to  file  with  the  State  author- 
quarter  of  1012;  they  were  $34,426,000  in  the  ity  information  regarding  stocks,  bonds,  and 
first  quarter  of  1913;  $41,219,000  in  the  second  other  securities  sold,  including  copies  of  cir- 
quarter;  and  $38,450,000  in  the  third  quarter,  culars  and  advertisements  used  to  advance  their 
The  volume  of  railroad  traffic  was  large,  gross  sale.  Frequently  such  a  dealer  must  furnish 
earnings  increased  6  per  cent,  over  1912;  but  a  bond  as  a  guaranty  of  good  faith.  Corpora- 
on  account  of  increased  costs  of  operation,  tions  selling  their  own  securities  must  furnish 
especially  increased  wages  (see  Abbitbation  and  information  circulars  and  advertisements  re- 
CoNdiXATiONy  Iin>nsTBiAL),  net  earnings  de-  garding  them.  The  information  required  by 
dined  slightly.  Foreign  trade  for  the  first  laws  of  the  more  severe  Kansas  type  is  full 
eleven  months  showed  a  totaf  of  $3,859,758,000,  and  detailed,  while  in  others  of  the  more  mod- 
Digitized  by  VjOLJ^IC 
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erate  Maine  and  Wisconsin  type  the  information  cities.  The  clearings  outside  of  New  York  were 
is  of  a  more  general  nature.  Punishment  for  the  largest  on  record  and  were  greater  in  all 
violation  is  provided.  but   three   months    than    in   the   corresponding 

The  eonstitutionalitj  of  the  Arkansas,  Iowa,  months  of  1912.  Their  total  exceeded  that  of 
Kansas,  and  Michigan  acts  was  attacked.  The  1912  hj  2.5  per  cent,  and  that  of  1911  by  11 
Arkansas  law  was  upheld  by  the  State  court,  per  cent. 

at  least  in  so  far  as  it  applied  to  building  and  Sixteen  Canadian  cities  reported  bank 
loan  associations.  In  Iowa  the  case  had  not  clearings  aggregating  $9,060,320,000.  This  was 
been  advanced  to  decision.  In  Michigan  the  slightly  more  than  in  1912  and  the  greatest 
State  court  upheld  the  law  and  the  case  has  yet  recorded. 

been  appealed  to  the  Federal  court.  Following  Stock  Mabket.  Dealings  on  the  stock  cx- 
the  attack  of  the  Kansas  act  the  author  of  the  changes  reflected  the  strain  and  absence  of 
original  law,  former  Bank  Commissioner  J.  N.  buoyancy  in  business.  Total  transactions  on 
Doflie,  formed  the  National  Blue-Sky  Protec-  the  New  York  exchange  were  the  smallest  in 
tive  Association  to  carry  on  legal  defense  of  the  sixteen  years,  and  new  corporate  securities 
statute.  The  arguments  against  such  laws  are  i^^^d  were  27  per  cent,  less  than  in  1912. 
that  they  deprive  individuals  of  the  right  of  important  factors  in  this  stagnation  included 
freedom  of  contract,  and  that  they  delegate  the  prolongation  of  the  Balkan  War  and  con- 
legislative  power  to  administrative  officials.  sequent  fears  of  political  and  military  conflict 
Chops.  The  report  of  the  Department  of  in  Europe.  There  resulted  hoarding  and  a 
Agriculture  issued  in  December  showed  that  the  scarcity  of  capital  in  the  presence  of  increased 
aggregate  value  of  farm  products  was  nearly  borrowings  in  nearly  all  nations  of  the  world, 
ten  billion  dollars,  a  value  greater  than  in  any  The  Mexican  situation,  the  financial  unsettle- 
preceding  year.  Of  this  sum  $5,847,000,000  was  ment  in  South  America,  and  silver  speculation 
cash  income  and  the  remainder  the  value  of  and  bank  failures  in  India  were  other  disturb- 
erops  and  livestock  remaining  on  farms.  It  was  ing  factors.  At  home,  while  the  volume  of 
estimated  that  62  per  cent,  of  the  crops  and  railway  business  was  large,  net  earnings  were 
20  per  cent,  of  the  animals  raised  would  remain  seriously  cut  into  by  the  demands  of  organized 
on  farms.  The  value  of  cereals  alone  was  railway  labor.  See  Asbithation  and  Q>ncilia- 
$2,896,000,000,  com  being  credited  with  $1,692,*  tioh,  Industbial.)  Moreover  the  reduction 
000,000,  wheat  with  $610,000,000,  and  oats  in  dividend  from  eight  to  six  per  cent  by  the 
with  $440,000,000.  The  value  of  the  cotton  New  Haven,  the  passing  of  the  New  Haven 
crops  was  $798,000,000;  hay,  $797,000,000;  dividend  in  December,  and  the  receivership  for 
potatoes,  $228,000,000;  sweet  potatoes,  $43,000,-  the  Frisco  system  created  a  pessunistic  feeling 
000;  tobacco,  $122,000,000;  and  sugar  beets,  regarding  railway  shares.  The  early  months 
$34,000,000.  The  value  of  dairy  products  was  of  the  year  were  marked  by  a  great  volume  of 
estimated  at  $814,000,000;  of  eggs  and  fowls  at  liquidation  by  foreign  holders  of  American 
$578,000,000,  and  of  wool,  $61,000,000.  The  securities.  This  led  to  the  exportation  of  $46,- 
value  of  animals  sold  and  slaughtered  was  000.000  of  gold  in  January  and  March,  largely 
placed  at  $3,650,000,000.  to  Paris.    The  money  market  was  helped  by  the 

The  total  erop  aereagie  was  about  300,000,000,  tender  of  $50,000,000  of  government  deposits 
or  practically  the  si^me  as  in  the  immediately  to  banks  of  the  agricultural  States  In  the  early 
preceding  years.  The  aggregate  value,  however,  summer.  The  average  price  of  60  stocks  reached 
was  3.8  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1912,  and  7.6  a  minimum  of  63  on  June  10,  or  16  points 
per  cent,  greater  than  in  1911.  The  greater  below  the  highest  average  in  January.  In  some 
value  was  due  primarily  to  higher  prices,  it  cases  stocks  approached  the  low  levels  of  1907- 
being  true  that  a  yield  below  normal  was  worth  1908.  Then  came  a  rally  which  lasted  into 
more  than  in  any  preceding  year.  Thus  the  September.  During  the  fall  there  was  little 
corn  crop  was  678,000,000  bushels,  or  21  per  cent,  chance  except  for  new  low  levels  reached  by 
smaller  than  in  1012,  but  was  valued  at  11  New  Haven  and  declines  by  some  others.  There 
per  cent.  more.  Cotton  also,  though  smaller  was  a  decided  improvement  in  the  last  weeks  of 
in  quantity,  was  higher  in  value.    The  quanti-   the  year. 

tative  yield  of  the  six  leading  cereals  was  17.7  Total  transactions  on  the  New  York  exchange 
per  cent,  below  1912  while  the  value  was  7  amounted  to  8a,467,176  shares  of  stock  and 
per  cent,  greater.  In  spite  of  high  prices  there  $601,614,520  par  value  of  bonds.  Stock  tran- 
were  exported  in  the  fiscal  yffi;  10J3  Jgricult-  .actions  were  the  smallest  since  1897  and  36 
ural  products  ^lued  at  $1,123,000,000.  an  per  cent,  less  than  in  1912.  Bond  transactions 
amount  never  before  equaled,  and  ample  proof  ^ere  26  per  cent,  less  than  in  1912  and  bond 
that  high  food  prices  are  not  peculiar  to  the  prices  declined,  while  new  issues  were  made  at 
United  States.  tigh^r   rates.     Thus   New   York   City   sold    in 

Bank  CixAMnma.  By  BradaireefB  reports  May  $45,000,000  bonds  bearing  4%  per  eent.; 
the  aggregate  bank  clearings  of  the  year  for  and  railroads  frequently  resorted  to  short-term 
the  United  SUtes  wen  $168,064,465,000,  or  2.6  notes  owing  to  the  restricted  bond  market, 
per  cent,  less  than  in  1912.  This  was  a  gain.  Business  FxiLtTBCS.  In  number  and  volume, 
however,  of  6.2  per  cent,  over  1911,  of  3.7  per  business  failures  were  a  good  index  of  the  pre- 
cent  over  1910,  of  2.4  per  cent,  over  1909,  and  vailing  conditions  durini?  the  vear.  According 
of  28  per  cent  over  1908.  Clearings  at  New  to  Bradatreefa  the  number  of  business  failures 
York  toUled  $04,634,281,000,  an  amount  ex-  was  14,553,  a  number  not  equaled  since  1896, 
ceeded  only  in  1912,  1910,  1909,  and  1906.  That  when  the  number  was  15,094  and  exceeded  bv 
city  s  proportion  of  the  country's  total  was  68.6  only  one  other  year,  1893.  The  total  number 
per  cent,  the  smallest  proportion  since  1896.  in  business  who  failed  was  .84  per  cent  as  com- 
This  was  interpreted  as  due  in  part  to  the  pared  with  .82  per  cent  in  1912,  .77  in  1911, 
small  volume  of  speculation  at  New  York,  and  .72  in  1910,  .76  in  1909,  and  .94  in  1908.  The 
in  part  to  the  growiqg  banking  power  of  other  total  was   15   peipjjifgl^  ^15^©^ll5   ^^^^ 
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and  25.7  per  oent  greater  than  in  1910.  Ag' 
gregate  liabilitiea  were  $290J81,000  and  total 
assets,  $159,868,000.  The  liabilities  were  46 
per  cent,  greater  than  in  1912;  65  per  cent, 
greater  than  in  1910  and  1911;  and  108  per 
cent,  greater  than  in  1909;  but  they  were  1.8 
per  cent,  less  than  in  1908  and  28.6  per  cent, 
less  than  in  1907.  The  only  other  year  show- 
ing greater  liabilities  was  1898.  Every  group 
of  States  showed  increases  in  liabilities  as  com- 
pared with  1912.  New  York  City  furnished 
more  than  one-half  the  total  increase  in  the 
number,  but  showed  a  decrease  in  liabilities. 
New  England,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  an 
increase  of  only  4.8  per  cent,  in  number,  but  of 
157  per  cent,  in  liabilities.  During  the  year 
about  375  large  failures,  including  a  consid- 
erable number  of  manufacturing  concerns  and 
several  big  banks,  occurred. 

In  Canada  the  number  of  failures  was  1826, 
or  40  x)er  cent,  more  than  in  1912.  Their  ag- 
gregate liabilities  were  $16,629,000,  or  85  per 
cent  more  than  in  1912.  The  liabilities  had 
been  exceeded  only  in  1883,  1884,  1887,  1894, 
and  1898. 

FINXAND.  A  grand-duchy  incorporated 
with  the  Russian  Empire  in  September,  1809. 
The  capital  is  Helsingiors. 

Abea,  Population,  etc.  The  area,  including 
internal  waters,  is  873,604  sq.  kilometers,  or 
144,249  sq.  miles.  The  population,  December 
81,  1911.  numbered  3,154,824—1,567,709  males 
and  1,587,115  females.  According  to  religion, 
the  population  was  divided  as  follows:  3,096,- 
263  evangelicals,  52,728  Orthodox  Greeks,  4666 
Baptists,  etc.;  according  to  language  (1910): 
2,578,145  speaking  Finnish,  888,961  Swedish, 
7339  Russian,  1794  German,  1659  Lapp,  etc. 
Marriages  in  1911  numbered  18,735,  births,  93,- 
629,  deaths,  54,039.  ^elsingfors  had  (1911) 
158,642  inhabitants,  Abo  50,994,  Tammerfora 
45,791,  Vibor^   27,769. 

Education  is  conducted  on  a  high  plane,  and 
primary  instruction  is  free  and  compulsory. 
Secondary  and  special  schools  are  well  attended. 
There  is  a  university  at  Helsingfors,  with  2512 
students  (518  women). 

PBODUcnoif  AND  COMMERCE.  The  main  crops 
are  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Saw  mills 
and  paper  factories  are  the  important  industrial 
enterprises;  great  quantities  of  timber  are  ex- 
ported. Dairy  produce  is  also  an  article  of  ex- 
port. 

Trade  by  countries  of  origin  and  destination 
and  totals  for  1911  and  1912  are  siven  in  the 
following  table,  values  in  thousands  of  marks 
(gold) : 

Impa.  BSxptf.  Imps.    Exp«. 

Germany   186,800  48.f00  France  7,S00    28.200 

Russia        131.100  08.400  Spain  2.800      9.400 

U.   K.            68,800  87.600  Other  7.000      6.600 

Denmark     26.200  11.700  

8we.&Nor.  26.000  16.100  1912  469.900  887.800 

Neth..  etc  15.700  82,600  1911  444,600  819,600 

The  more  important  articles  of  import  in 
1912,  with  values  in  thousands  of  marks,  were 
cereals,  87,300;  machinery,  28.000;  iron  and 
iron  wares,  25,400;  coffee,  24,400;  ores,  20,000; 
sugar,  19,900;  skins  and  leather,  18,900;  cot- 
ton, 16,100;  chemicals  and  dyes,  12,800;  to- 
bacco, 8400;  cotton  textiles.  8000;  yams,  8000; 
wine,  6300;  petroleum,  6300;  apparel,  5800; 
meats,   5400.    The  chief  exports  were  timber, 


166,200;  paper  and  wood-pulp,  64,100;  butter, 
84,900;  skins  and  leather,  12,600;  wooden 
wares,  7200;  fish,  5500;  cotton  textiles,  4800; 
'iron,  1500.  There  entered  at  the  ports,  in  1912, 
10,020  vessels  of  2,929,798  tons.  The  merchant 
marine  included,  January  1,  1918,  3425  vessels, 
of  392,408  tons. 

There  were  in  operation  in  January,  1913, 
3768  kilometers  of  railway  line.  Post  offices, 
2218. 

FufAvcE.  For  the  year  1911,  the  revenue 
amounted  to  159,421,716  marks  and  the  expen- 
diture to  159,956,052  marks.  Revenue  1912, 
172,344,012  marks,  derived  as  follows:  72,707,- 
339  marks  from  state  domains  and  forests, 
railways,  canals,  etc.;  70,697,847  from  indirect 
taxes;  7,891,181  from  posts;  6,516,592  from  di- 
rect taxes  and  other  ordinary;  extraordinary, 
1,027,784.  Expenditure,  1912,  166,262,020  marks, 
distributed  as  follows:  48,535,157  marks 
for  communications,  16,187,325  for  worship  and 
instruction,  14,303,227  for  civil  administration, 
13,160,761  military  contribution  to  the  Rus- 
sian treasury,  8,474,149  debt  charge,  7,469,832 
for  agriculture,  etc.,  7,198,113  for  commerce 
and  industry,  3,025,170  for  justice  and  prisons; 
and  other  ordinary;  extraordinary,  20,854,045. 
The  public  debt  stood,  January  1,  1913,  at  174,- 
640,334  marks. 

Government.  The  Russian  sovereign  is  the 
grand  duke.  He  is  represented  by  a  resident 
governor-general  (Lieut-(^n.  F.  A.  Seyn  in 
1913) ;  the  secretary  of  state  (1918,  Lieut-Gen. 
W.  Markov)  resides  at  St  Petersburg.  The 
Diet  has  200  members,  elected  by  universal  suf- 
frage for  three  years  and  nominally  possesses 
large  powers;  actually  it  is  little  more  than  a 
figure-head.  Under  the  present  regime  little  of 
her  guaranteed  autonomy  is  left  to  Finland. 

HiBTOBT.  The  Russincation  of  Finland  was 
thoroughly  discussed  in  the  1912  Tbab  Book. 
For  developments  of  the  policy  during  1913, 
see  Russia,  SUtory. 

XTNXiEYy  William  Wilson.  An  American 
railway  official,  died  November  25,  1918.  Bom 
in  1853  at  Pass  Christian,  Miss.,  he  began  at 
the  age  of  twenty  his  work  in  the  railroad  busi- 
ness, as  stenographer  to  the  vice-president  of 
the  New  Orleans,  Jackson,  and  Great  Northern  > 
Railway.  He  was  promoted  by  successive  steps, 
and  on  various  roads,  becoming,  in  1892,  gen- 
eral traffic  manager  of  the  Great  Northern  and 
Montana  Central  road,  serving  until  1895.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  commissioner  . 
of  the  Southern  States  Passenger  Association, 
and  served  for  several  months  as  third  vice- 
president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  and  as  sec- 
ond vice-president  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way. In  1896  he  was  appointed  second-vice- 
president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  and  in 
1906  president  He  was  also  president  of  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  the  Southern  Rail- 
way in  Mississippi,  the  Alabama  Great  Southern 
Railroad,  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  and 
Texas  Pacific  Railway,  the  Georgia,  South- 
em,  and  Florida  Railway,  the  Virginia  and 
Southwestem  Railway,  and  the  Northern  Ala- 
bama Railway.  In  1910  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  from  Tulane  University.  In  the 
same  year  the  University  of  Kentucky  con- 
ferred  upon  him  the  same  degree. 

7IBE  BOATS.    See  Fire  Protection,  Prog- 
ress. 
B-IBB  DRILLS.    See  Fire  Protection.  ^^^T^ 
Digitized  by  ^^OOv  IVC 
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VIBE  PBEVENTION.     See  FnuB  Fbotbo- 

TION. 

PIBE  PBOTECTIOIT.  The  aceompanjing 
tables,  giving  the  etatistics  of  fires  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  principal  foreign 
cities  during  the  year  1912,  have  been  compiled 
from  the  report  of  the  committee  on  statistics 
and  origin  of  fires  of  the  National  Board  of 
Underwriters.  These  figures  are  of  unusual  in- 
terest and  show  that  the  United  States  and 
Canada  with  per  capita  losses  by  fire  of  $2.66 
and  $2.88  respectively  in  1012  are  far  behind 
other  great  countries  of  the  world,  England 
showing  a  per  capita  of  64  cents,  France  of 
84  cents,  Germany  of  20  cents,  and  Bussia  of 
90  cents. 

Ck)HPABATiyB  FiBB  LoSSfiB 


Number 
of  Cities 
Country  Report- 
inflrLoss 
1911  1912 


Population 


Per 

Capita 

Loss 

1911  1912 


1911  1912         

U.   8.  298    800    81.210.084    82,826.688    2.62    2.66 

Snffland      12      12      9.898.817      7.164.849      .68      .64 


Number 

of  Cities 

Per 

Country    Report- 
ing Loss 
1911  1912 

Population 

capita 

liOflS 

1911  1912 

1911 

1912 

8.618.498      4.426.696 

.81      .84 

Germany     8 

2.806.364      2.669.676 

.21      .20 

Ireland         2 

694.272 

699.802 

.68      .67 

Scotiand       2 

484.190 

486.091 

.66      .49 

Italy             6 

1.878.995 

282.082 

.81      .90 

Russia          2 

8.483.291      8.486,688 

1.17      .84 

Austria         1 

2.031.498       1 

2.668.078 

.08      .30 

Canada         1 

125.000 

957.872 

2.61     2.88 

Bel^um 

166,446 

...       .69 

Norway 

260.000 

...       .69 

Sweden 

861,500 

...       .18 

Switserrd  .. 

140,000 

...       .04 

Netherl'ds  .. 

417.698 

...       .12 

Argentina  .. 

1,428.042 

...     8.68 
Per 

Population  Total  Loss    Cap. 

1910— Whole  Country.  .91.972.266 

•214.008.800    12.38 

297  Cities. 

. . . . 

...29.996.723 

t  71.669.067      2.39 

1911— Whole  Country.  .98.927,000 

•217.004.676      2.81 

298  Cities. 

. ... 

....81.210.084 

t  81.790.877      2.62 

1912— Whole  Country.  .96.419.608 

•206.438*900      2.16 

800  Cities. 

t  82.291 

.386      2.66 

•  Estimated,     t  Actual  figures  reported. 


8IATIBTIC8  or  FiBES  TK  Ahxbioan  Cities,  1912 


Place  Area 

8q.  m. 

New  York  826.8 

ChicaflTO   195.6 

Philadelphia    129.6 

St.  Louis   61.87 

Boston   47.86 

Cleveland    46 

Baltimore    88 

Pittsburgh   40.67 

Detroit    46 

Buffalo   42 

San  Francisco  88.87 

Cincinnati  63.68 

Newark    28.6 

New  Orleans  196.25 

Washin^on    70 

Los  Anflreles  121 


Confined 

to  Build- 

No.  of 

Population 

No. 

Total 

inflror 

Total    of  Fires 

of 

No.  of 

Place  of 

Loss     per  1000 

AiArfna 

Fires 

OHiTin 

Pop. 

5.271.629 

. ... « 

15.638 

19,066.678 

2.96 

2.881.700 

13.910 

1?,638 

11,168 

6,162.561 

4.84 

1.600.000 

8.832 

8,476 

8,461 

2.966.176 

2.16 

760,000 

6,248 

4.696 

4.626 

1.862.876 

6.26 

700,000 

6.420 

4.248 

4,287 

2.897.388 

6.09 

610,000 

8,060 

2i.468 

2.878 

1,805.466 

4.00 

626.000 

1,947 

1.848 

1,826 

883.097 

2.96 

665,000 

2.200 

2.139 

•  ....«. 

8.79 

600.000 

2.981 

2.621 

.  ••>  ■ 

....••• 

5.24 

426,000 

2.087 

2i.006 

1,980 

804.648 

4.72 

436.000 

1.887 

1.787 

1.670 

773.749 

4.11 

896,284 

1.916 

1.689 

1.617 

901.472 

4  14 

875.006 

1,188 

1.077 

1.106 

967,292 

2.87 

860.000 

624 

610 

664 

1.74 

860.848 

1.166 

1.098 

1.056 

8.12 

860.000 

1.833 

1.609 

1.642 

4.60 

Loss 
per 
Capita 
12.24 
2.69 
1.93 
2.01 
8.61 
2.43 
1.69 
2.12 
2.69 
1.89 
2.38 
2.27 
2.92 
1.29 
1.78 
2.43 


STATisnos  or  Fibes  in  Eubopean  Cities  in    1912 

Confined 

to  Build-      _  No.  of 

No.       Tota^ 

Place                    Area  Population 
8q.  m. 
Great  Britain — 

Birkenhead   6  186.740 

Blrminflrham   21  840.202 

Bolton    28.87  180.886 

Bradford    86.7  289.898 

Cardiff    11.52  182,280 

Lancaster    10  41,414 

Leeds    88.71  446.560 

London    117  4,622.961 

Middlesborousrh    21.66  106.200 

Sheffield    86.97  466,408 

Southampton    9.09  122.412 

Torquay    6.08  88.600 

York    5.76  82.297 

Ireland- 
Belfast    26.8  890.000 

Dublin    12.4  809,802 

Scotland- 
Aberdeen    10.5  168.891 

EdinburiTh    17.84  821.200 

France- 
Bordeaux    261.788 

Lyont    17.37  623.800 

Marseilles    88.7  660,600 

Nancy    10.8  119.949 

Paris    30.11  2.846.986 

Roubaix    4.96  122.723 

Aachen    63.88  160.000 


No. 

Total 

tnaror 

Total  of  Fires 

Loss 

Loss 

of 

No.  of  Place  of       Loss 

per  1000 

per 

F&e 

Alarmfl    Fires 

Origin 

Pop. 

Capita 

106 

102 

101 

1     68.740 

.75 

1  .48 

$    676 

1.048 

808 

796 

408.200 

.96 

.49 

605 

97 

91 

91 

118.800 

.60 

.68 

1.261 

160 

186 

186 

• .....  • 

.47 

... 

169 

165 

166 

179.716 

.91 

.98 

1.089 

6 

6 

6 

4.676 

.14 

.11 

768 

801 

286 

284 

667.866 

.64 

1.28 

1.949 

6.768 

8.887 

... 

2.187,220 

.76 

.47 

631 

56 

60 

49 

102,540 

.47 

.97 

2,051 

272 

244 

244 

155.830 

.62 

.88 

638 

72 

69 

67 

94.720 

.66 

.77 

1.378 

16 

16 

18 

23,696 

.42 

.62 

1.481 

84 

88 

88 

7.786 

.40 

.09 

234 

256 

228 

264.276 

.68 

.68 

1,116 

819 

146 

146 

132.416 

.47 

.48 

907 

169 

132 

132 

110,066 

.81 

.67 

834 

622 

441 

482 

127.120 

1.87 

.40 

288 

118 

118 

111 

426.211 

.48 

1.62 

8.763 

268 

237 

216 

938.170 

.46 

1.78 

3.937 

632 

611 

609 

727,010 

.98 

1.32 

1.418 

90 

81 

81 

97.616 

.67 

.81 

1.206 

4.436 

8.683 

■ . . 

1.412.628 

1.27 

.60 

889 

76 

78 

71 

96.000 

.69 

.78 

1,316 

282 

226 

226 

nit^ftfll4h 

V  ^4\ } 

imJ51r 

404 
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Confined 
to  Build- 
No.       Total    ing  or 
Place                     Area  Population       of       No.  of  Place  of 
8q.  m.                           Alarms    Fires    Origin 
Germany- 
Berlin    24.S  2.094,806 

I>re8den   26  561,110 

Flensburgr    17.02  64,306 

Frankfurt    9.6S  69,778 

Hamburg     32.8  990,000 

Hanover    38.32  802,384 

Kaiserlauten     85  54,662 

Poeen     156,696 

Stuttgart    25.12  800,649 

Italy— 

Breecia     22  84.393 

Messina    127,689 

Ravenna    70.000 

Austria — 

Gras    8.86  152,000 

Lemberg     12.22  202,000 

Trieste    18.82  239.640 

Vienna  t     48.11  2.064.638 

Belgium — 

Ghent     10.4  166,446 

Denmark — 

Copenhagen    27.18  467.000 

Norway — 

Christianla    6.8  250.000 

Sweden — 

Stockholm     14  851.600 

Switzerland- 
Basel     14.82  140,000 

Geneva    105.000 

Holland- 
Amsterdam     18  588,000 

The   Ha^ue    16.1  294,698 

Utrecht     8.85  123.000 

Argentini^^ 

Buenos  Aires    78.88  1.428,042 

Russia — 

Moscow    86.6  1.675,588 

St  Petersburg   128  1.910,000 

Australia — 

Melbourne    670.000 

Canada — 

Hamilton     9.97  88,922 

London    7  62,780 

St.   John's    City 4  82.292 

Toronto    80  475,296 

Vancouver     16.89  140,424 

Winnipeg    24  200,000 


No.  of 
Total  of  Fires    Loss 
Loss    per  1000      per 
Pop.     Capita 


8.449 

495 
59 

125 
2.300 

404 
82 

270 

188 

121 
122 


128 

455 

457 

8.180 

174 

668 

885 

642 

62 

142 


2.880 

382 

51 

63 

1.655 

346 

82 

194 

154 

114 
81 
85 

98 

15 

856 

8,124 

181 

476 

288 

624 

72 
108 


1,876     1.149 

768         281 

99  99 


659 

1.16i 
2.284 


646 

1.160 
989 


1,090     1.090 


422 

172 

72 

1.670 

688 

806 


181 
180 
70 
1.488 
226 
806 


2,862 

382 

51 

62 

1.648 

345 

29 

194 

152 


81 
86 

98 

15 

855 


181 
476 
287 
696 


1.148 

281 

99 

488 

1,096 


172 

180 

50 

1,477 

221 


17.581 
26.071 
16,127 
207.730 
112,408 
14,146 
28,454 
29.533 

6,450 

281,200 

18.000 

175,400 

81,000 

220,839 

878.800 

114.866 


172.000 

46,864 

6,785 


41.600 
7,892 
6,116 

814 

1,728.190 
1.194.670 


167,281 
65,688 

l.i82,28S 
625.346 
775,486 


1.87 
.68 
.79 
.90 

1.67 

1.14 
.68 

1.24 
.51 

1.86 
.64 
.50 

.61 

.07 

1.48 

1.51 

.79 

1.02 

1.16 

1.78 

.61 
1.08 

1.96 
.95 


.88 

.74 
.52 

1.91 

2.04 
2.47 
2.14 
8.18 
1.60 
1.62 


.03 
.46 
.23 
.21 
.87 
.26 
.18 
.10 

.07 

1.81 

.28 

1.16 
.15 
.92 
.18 

.69 


.69 
.18 
.04 


.14 
.06 

8.68 

1.10 
.62 


1.88 
1.05 

'2.88 
4.45 
8.88 


Loss 
per 
Fire 


46 
611 
256 
126 
326 
442 
147 
192 

48 

2.854 

514 

1.876 

2,067 

620 

121 

878 


597 

74 

80 
*•  • . 

'147 
80 

9,187 

1.490 
1.208 


924 
427 

762 
2,779 
2.542 


t  Figures  for  1911. 

The  fire  losses  in  the  United  States  and  Can« 
ada  daring  the  thirty-seven  years  ended  with 
1913  aggregated  $5,631,389,675,  or  an  annual 
average  of  $152,199,721.  The  accompanying 
table,  giTing  the  losses  by  years  during  the 
Tears  1877-1913,  shows  the  steady  genersil  up- 
ward tendency  of  the  country's  fire  waste.  It 
will  be  noted  that  since  1906,  the  year  of  the 
San  Fmncisco  conflagration,  the  annual  fire 
loss  has  stood  at  well  above  two  hundred  mil* 
lion  dollars: 


ms  1224,728.360 

1912  225,320,900 

1911  284.387,250 

1910  234.470.650 

1909  203.649.200 

1908  238.562.250 

1907  215.671.250 

1906  459,710,000 

1905  175,193.800 

1904  252,554,050 

1903  156.195,700 

1902  149.260,850 

1901  164,847,450 

1900  163.362,250 

1899  186,773,200 

1^98  119.650.500 

1S97  110.819,650 

1»9«  115.655.500 

1895  129,835,700 

Total    for    87    years... 


1894  |12«.2l6,4f>0 

1893  15fi.445.S75 

1892  151.516.000 

1891  liSMA.mr) 

1890  IO».9n3.Ti>0 

1889  123.04<i«oo 

1888  11O.SS5JQ0 

1887  12o,lS3,flf50 

1886  10ij24,7Ji(» 

1886  lti«  «'*;  -^  1 

1884  13(. 

1883  11    ..            I 

1882  &4,fiiici,ui»U 

1881  Sl,2Sf>.dOO 

1880  n.usAm 

1879  77, 703, 7(H) 

1878  a-I.Slfj.&no 

1877  <jS.2fE5.8oo 


.15,631,389,675 


AifiBiOAir  Fntv  Losses  nr  1913.  The  losses 
by  Are  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  during 
1913,  as  recorded  by  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Bulletin,  of  New  York  City, 
reached  an  aggregate  of  $224,723,350.  as  com- 
pared with  $225,320,900  in  1912,  $234,337,250 
in  1911,  and  $234,470,650  in  1910.  or  the  most 
favorable  record  since  1902.  The  first  five 
months  of  the  year  1913,  jrave  promise  of  a 
material  reduction  in  the  fire  waste,  but  the 
four  summer  months,  during  which  unusual 
dry  weather  was  experienced,  developed  very 
serious  losses,  which  more  than  offset  the  fa- 
vorable conditions  prevailing  earlier* 

There  were  no  general  conflagrations  of  any 
magnitude  during  the  year  in  the  United  States, 
the  largest  fire  being  a  general  fire  involving 
several  blocks  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  in  Septem- 
ber,  which  caused  a  property  loss  of  about 
$2,225,000.  There  were,  however,  during  the 
year,  forty-four  fires,  each  of  which  caused  an 
estimated  property  damage  of  $500,000  or  over, 
and  these,  as  recorded  by  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, are  listed  below.  The  popular  move- 
ment for  fire  prevention  received  no  little  legis- 
lative encouragement  during  1013,  and  in  many 
States  laws  were  in  force  which  were  enacted  in 
1912,  with  a  view  of  diminishinar  the  number  of 
preventable  fires.  These  provided  for  fire  mar-  ]^ 
shals,   inspection,   proper  conditions  of  mainle^X^^ 
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nance,  and  like  measures.  Whether  it  was  too  in  capacity  more  nearly  approaching  that  of 
early  to  look  for  their  effect  or  not,  the  de-  the  largest  size  steam  fire  engines  than  hitherto 
struction  of  property  by  fire  showed  only  a  had  been  attempted,  one  motor  engine  in  par- 
very  moderate  diminution.  ticular,  discharging  636  gallons  per  minute  at 

a   pump   pressure   of   269   pounds,   748   gallons 

— ^  _  -  - -^  per  minute  at  a  pump  pressure  of  209  pounds, 

8SK  SlVtl^'^rSSt^iSifeik- piint.::*  I?S:2SS  «"•<!  UIO  gallons  at  a  pump  pressure  of  ISO 
Savannah.  Ga..  wharf  and  railroad  prop-  pounds.     In    connection    with   motor    apparatus 

erty    1,100,000  the   leading   cities   of   the   United   States   were 

ESk^'?Il.,'?a^fetT?r°klJ^&  ^'H^  IS'o'.S'oS  g>-«dSally  adding  to  their  equipment  motor  pro- 
Columbus.  Ga..  cotton  compress  &  others  940,000  pelled  apparatus  of  all  kinds  and  were  using 
Argrenta,  Ark.,  cotton  compress 500,000   tractors    to    haul    existing    steam    fire    engines 

i?a"idXTu^-&.S^ac"«^'"!'°."'''::  ^^Z  r<^  ^"f^"'  trucks     m  the  larger  cities  a  ten- 

Dayton,  Ohio,  several  business  houses..  600.000  dency  towards  standardization  was  being  mam- 

Everet,  Wash.,  iron  works 500.000  fested   and    in   New   York   a   large   number    of 

ESS:  Mrchrtwt?e'fac°t'o.V::::;;.V.-.V  too;ro  front^rive   tractors   were   provided    for    steam 

Grenta,  Man.,  liotel  and  business  block.  600,000  hre  engines  and  hook  and  ladder  trucks. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y..  ffrain  elevator  and  other.  500.000       Progress.    Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1913 

Sprlnfffleld.  Mo.,  buildings  in  public  sq.  700.000  provision  was  made  for  wireless  communication 

Chl?a|of  llir^fSlii'p^^^^^  iooiooo  between  the  fleet  of  fire  boats  of  the  New  York 

Welland,  Ont..  court  house  and  other..  500,000  City   fire   department   and   the   central   bureau 

^^'SthJi?  ^"^'  ^'  ^'*  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  1,000.000  ^^  *^®  ^^  *^*""  telegraph  at  fire  headquarters, 

Buffalo?  N.'^Y^i 'flour 'mi'li 'and 'grain' eie-  '      *        1^7  East  67th  Street.     Beginning  with  the  fire 

vator   600,000  boat  James  Duane,  a  receiving  and  sending  ap- 

Dee.  Ore.,  sawmill  and  lumber..........  600.000  paratus  was  fitted  on  the  fire  boats  and  an  in- 

Montreal.  Que.,  church  building  &  other  600,000   ix^ii^i..  ^    .4.   n^^   i.«-j«„«.4.«—   «*   ««»:-i    »*:*«« 
Michigan  City,  Ind.,  car  factory  &  other.  750,000  stallation   at  fire  headquarters  of  aerial   wires 
Indianapolis,    Ind.,   hardware  store  and  on  the  roof.    In  this  way  it  was  possible  to  re- 
other fnS'JJnS  ceive  calls  from   incoming  ships  with  fires  in 

We3rmouth,  Mass.,  chemical  plant 600,§00   .v^   «„,.„«    .„^    ♦^«««w,u   ♦!,««,    «w,«,^;-*«i^    ♦«. 

La  Grande.  Ore.,  lumber  yards Son.ooO  the  cargo   and   transmit  them   immediately   to 

Bangor.  Pa.,  iron  foundry  and  other....  t50*000  the  fire  boats,  or  to  maintain  communication 

Athabaska.  Alberta,  general  store.......  T5f;,0^>0  with  the  fire  boats  after  they  had  left   their 

Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  cooperage  and  other.  540,000   .x.i.-  _   i„   •^o»^.^«o*»   i^  .^   oia«^    /**   t^^  ^fi.^^ 

Teague.  Tex.,  railroad  shops BOO.OOO  station  m  response  to  an  alarm,  or  for  other 

Bay  Point.  Cal..  lumber  yards 575.000  purposes.     As  the  fire  boats  respond  to  alarms 

Hot    Springs.    Ark.,    conflagration.......  2,226.000  jugt  as  an  ordinary  engine  company,  and  many 

^eT.^.?..f::..™.!'.f.°..''.°  .."?.:  500.000  of  these  are  asoerUined  to  be  fals^,  it  was  b^ 

Chlcago'.'ni,'*boil'e'r'8ho'p 'and 'others!!!!  50o|ooo   lieved   that  the  use   of  wireless   to   recall    the 

Buffalo.    N.   Y.,    coffee   warehouse    and  -^  ^^  boats  would  be  an  economy  of  fuel  and  would 

Kan8SrCity:'kii::'fliur 'miils'i'othire  Boolooo  saj®  t^e  long  trips  along  the  water  front  that 

East   St.    Louis.   Mo.,   railroad   terminal  often  were  required. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  chair  factory  &  others     500,000  much   needed   reconstruction  of  the  New  York 

Akron,   Ohio,   business  block 600.000  City   fire    alarm   telegraph.    Work   was    prose- 

S?^te"c.t?;''^Sv"l^SS^'JkTo,h4r     SIS:8?S  J«ted  on  the  variou.  -.ew  central  stations   in 

Cohoes.  N.  Y.,  knitting  mill  and  other..     696,000  the  different  boroughs,  that  m  Manhattan  be- 

Peoria,  111.,  storage  warehouse 660,000  ing  located  in  the  centre  of  Central  Park  on  the 

■  Transverse  Road.  New  fire  alarm  boxes  were 
MOTOB  Appabatus.  The  annual  meeting  and  Provided  in  many  cases  and  the  underground 
convention  of  the  International  Association  of  circuits  were  improved  and  extended  with  a 
Fire  Engineers  was  held  in  New  York  City  dur-  view  to  their  utilization  in  the  new  system 
ing  the  first  week  in  September,  and  was  note-  ^^en  completed.  A  new  type  of  box  was  de- 
worthy  for  the  display  and  test  of  new  motor  veloped  by  the  chief  electrical  engineer  of  the 
apparatus  and  for  the  papers  dealing  with  ques-  department,  Leonard  E.  Day,  and  his  assistant, 
tions  of  modern  fire  protection  and  especially  in-  Mr.  Faller,  and  this  box  embodied  all  of  the 
cendiarism.  Probably  the  most  extensive  test  of  features  of  previous  apparatus  of  this  type, 
motor  fire  apparatus  ever  undertaken  was  con-  **  ^^^^  *8  advantages  of  its  own.  See  FoB- 
ducted  on  the  pier  at  the  foot  of  53d  Street,  at  estby,  and  Insubance. 

the  North  River,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New       FISH  AND  STSHEBIES.     The  last  report 

York  fire  department  and  a  committee  of  en-  of  the  commissioner  of  fisheries  of  the  United 

gineers  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under-  States,    available    at    the    time   of    preparation 

writers.  These  tests  were  arranged  for  12  hours  of  this  record,  was  dated  December  2,  1912,  and 

and  were  designed  to  test  the  capacity  and  effl-  was  for  the  year  ending  June,  1912.     For  the 

ciency  of  the  various  engines  at  different  pres-  calendar  year  1911,  the  United  States,  includ- 

sures.  Eleven  machines  were  entered  for  test,  and  ing  Alaska,  but  not  including  the  insular  pos- 

8even  were  in  service  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  sessions,   had   225,000   persons  engaged    in   the 

hours.    There  were,  as  might  be  expected,   in-  fisheries,  using  7500  vessels,  with  a  total  capi- 

cidental  break  downs  during  the  test,  but  on  tal  investment  of  $65,000,000.    The  first  value 

the    whole,    the    machines    performed    satisfac-  of   the   yield   was   $76,000,000.    These    fisheries 

torily   and   showed   that   distinct  progress   had  were   more   valuable   than   those   of  any   other 

been  made  in  the  development  of  a  few  years  country    with    the    exception    of    Japan.    The 

and   that  the   defects  were   largely  mechanical  mackerel    fisheries    were    reported    as    having 

and  could  readily  be  overcome.     It  was  interest-  reached  a   lower  state  than   ever  before,  while 

ing  to  note  that  most  of  the  machines  entered  menhaden  were  very  important,  establishments 

gave  at  least  their  rated  capacities,  and  several  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  fertilizers  from 

did  better.     Furthermore,  there  was  an  increase  these  fish  being  )^j^f^  [l^l^%i^¥(j^%%:  ever  be- 
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lore.    In  Maine  the  lobster  fisherj  web  more  hiffher  education  for  the  colored  race,  at  Nash- 
Taluable  than  in  all  other  States  combined,  and  ▼iUe,  Tenn.,  founded  in  IS66.    The  enrollment 
the  numbers  seem  to  be  increasing  as  a  result  in  all  the  departments  of  the  university  in  the 
oi  protection   and  artificial   propagation.    The   autumn  of  1913  was  482.    Of  these,  196  were 
most  Taluable  single  fish  in  New  England  was    in  the  college  department,  146  in  the  prepara- 
the  cod,  though  a  yerj  large  catch  of  sword-  tory  school,  and  140  in  the  training  schooL  The 
fish  was  reported  for  the  jear,  off  the  New  Eng-   faculty  numbered  43.     In   1913   former   Dean 
land  coast.    The  oyster  industry  of  the  Unit^   H.  H.  Wrisht  retired  on  a  Carnegie  pension. 
States  was  larger  than  that  of  all  other  coun-  Dr.  C.  W.  Morrow  was  appointed  dean  in  his 
tries  combined,  a  detailed  statement  of  recent  place.    0.   G.  Poindexter,  president  of  biology 
statistics  being  as  follows:  and  agronomy,  died  in   1913,  and  J.  T.  Car- 

_______^_^^^^____^_^___^^_^__^___,_,___^^  ruthers    was    appointed    in    his    place.    Mrs. 

Bushels  Value  ^^^  C.  Berry  was  appointed  dean  of  the 
New  England  States  for  1910.  6,827.821  $  8.589,71»  women.  During  the  year  the  university  re- 
Hid-AtlanUc  States  for  1911.. 28.189.657    10,899.467  ceived    a   single   gift   of  $20,000,    and   several 

Paclfio  States  for  1908 309.448        693.700  factions  were  f42J05.    The  productive  funds  of 

-  the  university  at  the  end  of  the  year  1912-13 

amounted  to  $68,395,  and  the  income  to  $60,990. 

The  whale  fisheries  were  reported  as  declin-  The  library  contains  about  10,000  volumes, 
ing  in  value  and  will  eventually  die  out,  unless      WSZ,  Reginald  Hzbeb.    An  American  physi- 
some  international  agreement  can  be  made  aa  ^ian   and  educator,   died   September   30,    1913. 
*® J?®"^  protection  on  the  high  seas.  He  was  born  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  in  1843,  and 

The  value  of  fish  landed  at  the  port  of  Bos-  «.aduated  from  Harvard  University  in  1864. 
ton  was  as  follows:  5Vo  years  later  he  received  the  degree  of  AJiI. 

'  from  that  university.    He  studied  medicine  at 

Pounds        Value      ^®  Harvard  Medical  School,  taking  his  degree 

From  United  States 109.226.119    $2,808,462  in  1868.    In  1870-73  he  was  instructor  of  path- 

••       Newfoundland.. ?9'2!2'55S     ,  SILl^?  ology  *t  the  Harvard  Medical  School;  assistant 

**  Canadian  provinces...  44,288.896  1.848.716  professor  in  1873;  professor  in  1878;  Chattuck 
•"■ : professor  in  1879;  from  1892-1908  Hersey  pro- 

The  commissioner  reported  that  the  propaga-  If**®^.^', *^?  t^^^^y .•^d  practice  of  physic 
tion  and  distribution  of  food  and  game  fishes  ?«  i"f*?®^^^*^.*>  ***'®  of  emeritus  professor 
was  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance  by  »?  1??8-  ^'  ^itz  was  credited  with  making 
the  bureau,  and  that  40  species  of  food  and  *^«  disooveiy  of  appendicitis.  He  was  the  au- 
game  fishes  and  of  lobsters  were  propagated  ^^^^  with  Dr.  Horatio  C.  Wood  of  the  Practice 
during  the  year.  The  output  of  fry  for  the  ^f  Medicine  (1897).  He  received  the  degree  of 
year  was  3,426,000,000;  of  ^ggs,  229,600,000;  I^D.  from  Harvard  in  1905. 
of  finger  lings,  yearlings,  and  adults,  32,214,-  FLAQLEB,  HsiniT  M.  An  American  capi- 
000.  There  were  received  during  the  year  9446  talist,  died  May  20,  1913.  He  was  born  in 
applications  for  stock,  mostly  for  artificial  and  Canandaigua,  N.  T.,  in  1830.  His  father  was  a 
private  ponds.  Earlier  shipments  of  rainbow  Presbyterian  minister  whose  salary  was  barely 
trout  to  Europe  had  not  proved  successful,  due  sufficient  to  keep  his  family  in  the  necessities 
to  deterioration  from  inbreeding,  and  hence  of  life,  and  the  bov  when  fourteen  years  of  age 
new  supplies  were  sent  during  the  year  to  Aus-  resolved  to  earn  his  own  living.  Starting  in 
tria,  France,  Germany,  Japan,  and  Portugal,  search  of  an  opportunity,  he  landed  finally  at 
Brook  trout  were  sent  to  Japan,  and  black  bass  Republic,  0.,  and  was  engaged  by  a  storekeeper 
to  Sweden.  at  a  salary  of  five  dollars  a  week.    After  some 

The  international  agreement  concerning  the  years  he  had  established  a  grain  business  at 
seal  fisheries  went  into  effect  in  the  spring  of  Bellevue,  O.  During  the  carrying  on  of  this 
1912.  This  limited  the  killing  to  young  males  business  he  shipped  many  carloads  of  wheat 
with  skins  weighing  not  less  than  6  pounds,  to  John  D.  Rockefeller,  then  a  Cleveland  com- 
green.  No  killing  was  permitted  until  1000  mission  merchant.  Rockefeller  and  his  son 
three  year  olds  were  reserved.  During  the  William  had  at  this  time  started  a  small  oil 
yeaj-,^12,002^skins^were^shippedjto  London,  and  refinery  in^  Cleveland,  and  in  1867  they  built  a 
r*  ^-j—  :        J  i-j.^-  ,       «  «,     ,  ,  furnished 

partner- 
kefeller, 

in  London.  According  to  the  Associated  Press  Andrews  &  Flagler.  The  business  prospered 
dispatches,  the  sale  neld  in  December,  1913,  with  the  acquirement  of  several  other  refineries 
brought  in  approximately  $80,000.  In  this  which  had  been  built  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
sale,  there  were  1898  seals,  worth  $60,000,  405  petition,  but  which  the  owners  were  obliged  to 
blue  fox  worth  $17,324,  and  31  white  fox  worth  sell  to  the  Rockefeller  Company.  In  1870  the 
$468.  The  blue  fox  herd  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  partnership  closed,  and  the  Standard  OU  Com- 
were  managed  for  the  first  time  by  the  United  pany  was  organized.  Mr.  Flagler  had  charge 
States  in  1910-11.  These  skins  are  valuable,  of  the  details  of  the  transportation  for  the  com- 
some  selling  for  as  much  as  $85  apiece.  The  pany.  From  this  time  Mr.  Flagler's  commer- 
proceeds  from  this  source  for  the  year  (1912)  cial  career  is  identified  with  the  Standard  Oil 
were  $15,096.58.  The  total  appropriation  for  Company.  He  was  often  called  the  "second 
the  bureau  for  the  year  was  $1,132,990.  power"  of  the  company,  and  up  to  June,  1908, 

PISHEBIE8.  See  section  so  entitled  under  was  its  vice-president  and  director.  Mr.  Flag- 
Tar  ious  countries  and  States  of  the  United  ler  is  best  known  to  public  life,  not  as  one  of 
States.  the  great  powers  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 

FI8K    UKITTEBSITY*    An   institution    of  but  as  the  developer  of  the  east  coast  of  Florida!^ 
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as  a  summer  resort.  He  first  became  interested 
in  the  possibilities  of  what  was  then  the  wilder- 
ness of  Florida  for  fruit  growing,  and  he  de- 
cided to  open  up  this  country  by  means  of  rail- 
roads. With  this  end  in  view  he  acquired,  in 
1886,  the  Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine,  and  Hali- 
fax River  Railroad.  Two  years  later  he  bought 
the  Augustine  and  Palatka  Railroad,  and  the  St. 
Johns  and  Halifax,  which  ran  through  Davtona, 
and  a  narrow  gauge  road.  Up  to  1802  he  de- 
voted his  energy  to  improving  these  roads.  In 
that  year  he  began  the  construction  of  a  line 
south  from  Daytona  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
up  the  wilderness.  In  that  year  thousands  of 
orange  trees  were  planted  along  the  line  of  the 
railroad,  but  these  were  blighted  by  the  frosts. 
Mr.  Flagler  then  decided  to  run  his  road  be- 
yond reach  of  frosts,  and  in  1894  he  carried  it 
as  far  as  Palm  Beach,  but  the  frosts  again 
worked  havoc  among  the  orange  trees  and  the 
road  was  extended  in  1806  to  Miami.  In  1005, 
when  the  Panama  Canal  was  assured,  Mr. 
Flagler  conceived  the  idea  of  running  his  rail- 
road to  Key  West.  This  road  was  completed 
in  1012,  forming  the  East  Coast  of  Florida 
Railroad.  It  is  constructed  to  a  large  extent 
across  the  keys  or  islands  which  form  a  large 
part  of  that  portion  of  the  State,  and  its  con- 
"itruction  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats 
of  railway  engineering  ever  undertaken.  In 
addition  to  the  construction  of  railroads  and 
the  development  of  fruit  lands  Mr.  Flagler 
built  several  of  the  largest  hotels  in  the 
United  States.  These  include  the  Palm  Beach 
Hotel,  the  Ponce  de  Leon  and  Alcazar  at  St. 
Augustine.  Mr.  Flagler  is  said  to  have  spent 
over  $40,000,000  in  Florida,  of  which  $18,000,- 
000  was  spent  in  developing  railroads,  $12,000,- 
000  in  hotels,  and  $1,000,000  in  steamboat  and 
other  enterprises.  He  was  a  director  in  many 
important  financial  institutions  and  railway 
companies,  including  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and 
Pacific  Railway,  the  Minnesota  Iron  Company, 
the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  Railroad,  and  the 
International  Bank  Note  Company.  He  left 
a  fortune  estimated  at  between  $50,000,000 
and  $60,000,000.  His  only  son,  H.  H.  Flagler, 
received  but  an  insignificant  portion  of  the 
estate. 

FLAX.  The  world's  production  of  flaxseed 
in  1013  was  estimated  at  120,000,000  bushels, 
as  compared  with  133,000,000  bushels  in  1012. 
In  India,  where  a  long-continued  drouth  pre- 
vented seeding  at  the  proper  time  and  thus  re- 
duced the  acreage,  the  crop  was  about  20  per 
cent,  less  than  the  year  before.  Russia  pro- 
duced about  25,000,000  bushels,  yield  and 
quality  being  better  than  the  previous  year. 
Argentina  devoted  4,301,000  acres  to  flaxseed, 
and  a  favorable  season  raised  the  total  pro- 
duction to  above  that  of  the  previous  year. 
As  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  United  States  produced  a  crop  of  17,853,- 
000  bushels  on  2,201,000  acres,  making  an  av- 
erage yield  of  7.8  bushels  per  acre.  As  com- 
pared with  1012,  a  year  of  very  large  produc- 
tion, this  represented  a  decrease  of  10,220,000 
bushels  and  of  560,000  acres,  the  rate  of  yield 
being  diminished  by  2  bushels.  Among  ,the 
11  producing  States,  all  showing  reduced 
yields  except  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota  led 
with  7,200,000  bushels,  followed  by  Montana 
with  3,600,000,  Minnesota  with  3,150,000,  and 
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South  Dakota  with  3,060,000  bushels.  North 
Dakota  produced  4,886,000  bushels;  Montana, 
1,020,000;  MinnesoU,  071,000;  and  South  Da- 
kota, 2,263,000  bushels  less  than  in  1012.  The 
shortage  was  due  mainly  to  a  prolonged  drouth. 
The  Canadian  crop  was  reported  at  15,168,000 
bushels,  against  21,682,000  bushels  in  1012. 
The  farm  value  of  the  crop  of  the  United  States 
on  December  1  at  $1.20  per  bushel  was  $21,- 
300,000,  the  lowest  during  the  past  10  years. 
With  the  surplus  carried  over  from  1012  the 
world's  supply  for  the  commercial  year  is  ade- 
quate. Owing  to  greater  demand  and  higher 
prices  European  countries  gave  more  attention 
during  the  past  year  to  fibre  production. 

FLOOD.     See  Ohio  Valley  Flood. 

FIiOBIDA.  Population.  The  population  of 
the  State  m  1010  was  752,610.  According  to 
the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  xnade 
in  1013,  the  population  then  was  825,420. 

Agbicttltube.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  tne  principal  crops  in  1012-13  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  those  of  1013  are  estimates  only. 

Acreage  Prod.  Bu.  Value 

Com    1918  676,000  10426,000  18.820.000 

1912  656.000  8.615.000  6.727.000 

Oats    1918  60.000  900.000  630,000 

1912  48,000  740.000  618,000 

Rice    1918  400,000  10.000  6.000 

1912  600.000'  16.000  14.000 

Potatoes   1918  12,000  912.000  1.066.000 

1912  11.000  1.028.000  1.126.000 

Hay. 1913  47.000  a  63.000  1.147.000 

1912  48.000  64.000  977.000 

Tobacco    1918  4.000  M.000.000  1.240.000 

1912  8.100  2.604.000  781.000 

Cotton    1918  218.000  o  68.000  6.664.000 

1912  224.000  62.895  8.980.000 

a  Tons.    5  Pounds,    o  Bales. 

MiircBAL  Phoduction.  Florida  is  important 
as  a  producer  of  minerals  on  account  of  the 
large  quantity  of  phosphate  rock  mined  in  the 
State.  This  constitutes  over  00  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  totel  output.  In  1012  the 
total  production  of  phosphate  rock  in  the  State 
was  2,406,800  long  tons,  valued  at  $0,461,207. 
The  State  is  also  first  in  the  production  of 
Fuller's  earth.  It  leads  in  the  production 
of  ball  clay,  a  very  plastic  clay  used  in  giving 
plasticity  to  the  body  of  high-grade  products. 
The  other  mineral  products  of  the  State  are 
sand,  lime,  brick,  mineral  waters,  sand  and 
gravel,  and  stone.  The  totel  value  of  the  min- 
eral producteof  the  State  in  1012  was  $10,- 
272,504,  compared  with  ;^10,250,228  in   1911. 

FiNAWCK.  The  report  of  the  State  treasurer 
showed  a  balance  at  the  beginning  of  t\ie  fiscal 
year  1013  of  $1,011,535.  The  receipts  during 
the  period  were  $3,681,208.  The  disburse- 
ments amounted  to  $3,224,000,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  $1,467,832. 
The  chief  disbursements  were  for  the  Stete 
departmente,  for  education,  and  for  Stete  in- 
stitutions. The  public  debt,  consisting  solely 
of  refunded  bonds,  amounted  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  of  $701,667. 

ComnmiOATiONS.  The  total  number  of  lines 
of  main  track  in  the  State  on  June  30,  1912, 
was  3606,  and  the  total  mileage  of  all  tracks 
was  5423.  The  licensed  railroads  in  or  passing 
through  the  State  are  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
030  miles;  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  877  miles; 
the  Florida  East  Coast  Railroad,  522  miles; 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  216  miles;    and 
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the  Apalachicola  Northern  Railway,  102  miles.  Taylor,  T.  M.  Shackleford,  and  R;  8.  CbckreU; 

Educatiow.    The   approximate    school    popu-  Clerk,  Milton  H.  Mabry— all  Democrats, 
lation  of  the  State  in  1913,  was  266,418.    The      State    Lboislatube,    1913.    The    leeislature 
total  enrollment  in  1912  and  1913  was  166,671,  is:    Senate,  Democrats,  82;   House,  Democrats, 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  118,466.  71.  »       *  .  ucr»wi. 

The   female   teachers   numbered   3614   and   the      The  State  representatives  in  Conwess  will  be 
male    teachers    1018.    The    average    salary    of  found  in   the   article   Uwited  States,   section 
male  teachers  was  $67.47,  and  of  female  teach-  Congress, 
era  $39.21,  monthly.  PLOBIDA.     Univebsitt  of.    A  State  insti- 

CHAHrrnss  Ain>  Cqbbections.  The  institu-  tution  for  higher  learning  at  Gainesville,  Fla., 
tions  supported  by  the  State  include  the  Deaf,  bounded  in  1905.  The  total  number  of  studente 
Dumb,  and  Blind  Institute,  Confederate  Sol-  ©"rolled  in  all  departmente  in  the  autumn  of 
diers'  Home,  the  State  Asylums  for  the  Insane,  ^^^^  was  348.  The  faculty  numbered  sixty-one. 
the  State  prisons,  and  the  State  Industrial  There  were  six  members  added  te  the  faculty 
School  for  Boys.  The  latter  is  really  two  <luring  the  year.  The  university  received  $40,- 
schools,  one  for  white  and  the  other  for  colored  ^^  ^or  a  school  of  education  from  the  Peabody 
boys.  The  average  number  of  inmates  in  this  education  board.  The  income  amounts  to 
institution  is  from  175  to  200.  about  $110,000  &  year,  and  the  endowment  to 

Politics  and  Government.     The  legislature  SS^rJJlL  t!5,^:???-    I^  library    contains    about 
met    in    1913,    and   passed    several    important  ^^^000  volumes.     The  president  is  A.  A.  Mur- 
measures.      The    term    of    the    governor    ex-   ^  „'^Zr^      -,      -, 
pires  in  January,   1917.    The  next  State  elec-       £l'2r*«    °^  ^^^  ^^"*  Ntjtbition. 
tion  is  November  3,   1914.    An  equal  suffrage      ^^^'     ^ee  Entomology. 
amendment  was  defeated  in  the  Hous^  of  Rep-       FOOD  AND  NTJTKITION.     Food  Inbpeo- 
resentatives  on  May  2.  tion.     The  United  States  food  and  drugs  act 

The  restrictive  legislation,  which  prevented  °J  i^^  ^.^  amended  by  requiring  the  labeling 
the  Japanese  from  holding  land  in  California,  of  foods  in  packages  to  show  the  approximate 
resulted  in  a  number  of  Japanese  seeking  to  n«t  quantity  of  the  contente.  Exemptions  were 
acquire  property  in  Florida.  Lands  in  that  ?*°?  ^^  *o  domestic  products  prepared  and 
State  owned  by  William  S.  Jennings,  a  former  *°'^!,^  products  imported  prior  to  September 
governor,  were  offered  to  the  Japanese,  who  ^»  J^^*»  and  also  foods  in  very  small  packages, 
were  previously  residents  of  California.    These  ^^^  ^  candies. 

lands  were  about  46  miles  from  Jacksonville,  ^^^  application  of  the  law  was  also  extended 
in  Clay  and  Duval  counties.  Objection  was  At  ^^  administrative  order  to  include  domestic 
once  made  to  the  acquisition  of  these  lands  by  ™®?*  *"^  ^^^^  ^ood  products.  These  materials 
Japanese.  Representative  Clark,  one  of  the  J*o  hitherto  been  subject  to  seizure  only  when 
Florida  members  of  the  House,  addressed  to  the  'ound  in  establishments  where  Federal  super- 
governor  of  the  State  a  letter  urging  him  to  7."*^?  was  maintained  under  the  meat  inspec- 
call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature,  for  the  "on  /aw.  Decisions  were  also  promulgated  pro- 
enactment  of  a  law  similar  to  that  passed  in  hibiting  the  sale  of  f rosen  citrus  fruit,  and  deal: 
California,  prohibiting  the  ownership  of  land  by  ^"8  ^"'^  .***«  sophistication  of  brandies, 
aliens.  In  this  letter  he  said:  "Japan  is  looking  ,  Approximately  10,000  samples  of  food  and 
for  territory.  It  is  her  purpose  to  colonize  parte  o"»g8  were  collected  for  examination  under  the 
of  Mexico,  and  it  is  also  her  purpose  to  place  ^*^  *^^  *  *otal  of  1048  violations  were  re- 
in the  United  States  as  many  Japanese  as  we  ported  for  prosecution,  of  which  652  were  crim- 
will  permit  to  live  here,  her  ultimate  purpose  1°*^  cases.  Of  the  1260  cases  terminated  dur- 
being  war  with  this  country."  Following  this 
discussion  the  promoters  of  the  movement  with 


ing  the  year,  fines  agf?regating  $23,463,50  were 

^     .^ „  ^^  ^„^ ,  „_„    imposed  in  696  criminal  cases,  and  decrees  of 

drew''their"offerand'^no  tothCT  forfeiture    entered    against 

made    to    colonize    Japanese    in    Florida.    The  '®°    shipments    of    adulterated    or    misbranded 
legislature  of  1913  authorized  the  State  board  i?^*^^-  ,^«  ^?^'?J  decision  in  favor  of  the  gov- 
-    •     -        ...     -  --      ernment    contention    that    flour    bleached    with 

nitrogen  peroxide  is  adulterated  and  misbranded 
was  reversed  by  a  higher  court,  and  the  case 
was  pending  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

State  legislation  as  to  the  labeling  of  pack- 
age goods  to  show  the  net  quantity  was  adopted 
T>.-   i-»«4«i«f«i.-.  Tnof   fn    101^    *°  ^®^*»  Michigan,  Oregon,  and  South  Dakota. 
2:J?^±.t''  "tJ,"   l"l'  The  .anitary  inspection  of  bakeries,  canneries. 


of  commissioners  of  the  Everglades  drainage  dis« 
trict  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  six  mil- 
lion dollars  to  continue  the  work  of  reclama- 
tion of  the  Everglades.  A  survev  of  the  proj- 
ect has  been  completed  under  the  supervision 
of  Isham  Randolph,  and  work  on  the  drainage 
canals  is  going  steadily  forward. 

Legislation, 


and  the  most  important  measure  pa«ed  was  a  ^TtarrrnTs/eC^artak^n  T^^^ 

general   primary  election  law    (see  Electoral  ^^^y^  D^^ita,   ind  Wyoming,^ while  Connects 

Rktobm).    Tins  law  contams  first-  and  second-  ^^4,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Nofth  Dakota  under- 

choice  features.  ^^^  ^1,^  regulation   of  cold  storage  practices. 

State    Government.      Governor,    Park    M.  Amendmente   to   pure    food    laws    were    also 

Trammell;  Secretary  of  State,  H.  C.  Crawford;  adopted    by    Nebraska,    Nevada,    New    Jersey, 

Treasurer,  J.   C.  Luning;    Comptroller,  W.  V,  New  York,  and  Utah.    Efforts  were  under  way 

Knott;     Attorney-General,    Thomas    F.    West;  to  bring  about  closer  cooperation  between  the 


Auditor,  Ernest  Amos;  Adjutant-Gteneral,  J.  0. 
R.  Foster;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, W.  N.  Sheate;  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, W.  A.  McRea — all  Democrats. 

JUDICJIART.     Supreme    Court:    Chief   Justice, 
J.  B.  Whitfield;  Justices,  W.  A.  Hocker,  R.  F. 


Federal  and  State  inspection. 
•  Cost  OF  Food.  Although  there  were  some 
fluctuations  in  food  prices,  Bradatreei'a  re- 
ported the  highest  yearly  index  number  in  ite 
history.  Eggs,  meats,  livestock  other  than 
beef,  fish,  milk,  cereals  othe^j^j|g^^^^,^^i|^|^ 
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potatoes,  and  tea  were  some  of  the  principal  In  bread-making  teats^  the  nse  of  acid  extracta. 
oommoditiea  which  were  higher  December  1,  of  bran  in  place  of  a  part  of  the  water  produced 
1013,  than  a  year  previously.  Data  gathered  larger  loaves  with  a  better  color  and  texture, 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  showed  that  on  especially  with  the  stronger  flours.  Similar  but 
August  15,  1913,  retail  prices  in  forty  indus-  less  pronounced  results  followed  the  use  of 
trial  cities  housing  one-fifth  of  the  population  water  extracts  and  bran.  An  increase  in  the 
of  the  country,  were  eight  per  cent,  higher  for  amount  of  salt  used  up  to  three  pounds  per 
the  fifteen  principal  articles  of  food  than  on  barrel  of  fiour  gave  a  larger  volume  and  im- 
the  corresponding  date  of  the  previous  year,  proved  the  texture  and  grain,  but  any  larger 
while  as  compared  with  the  ten-year  period,  amounts  impaired  the  quality,  although  this 
1890-00,  fourteen  of  these  items  showed  in-  depended  in  part  upon  the  time  of  year  and  the 
creases  ranging  from  27.9  per  cent  with  wheat  hardness  of  the  water.  Bread  was  kept  fresh 
flour  to  138  per  cent,  with  smoked  bacon,  and  from  ten  to  flfteen  hours  by  storing  it  in  an 
the  only  commodity  to  show  a  decrease  was  atmosphere  with  eightv-flve  per  cent,  humidity, 
sugar  (2.3  per  cent).  maintained  by  a  shallow  pan  fllled  with  sat- 

The  high  prices  and  their  causes  were  sub-  urated  salt  solution  and  an  air  circulation  kept 
jects  of  much  speculation  and  inquiry,  their  up  by  a  small  ventilating  fan.  It  is  suggested 
effects  being  felt  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  that  such  an  apparatus  might  obviate  night 
every  civilized  country.     An   exhaustive  study  work  in  some  bakeries. 

in  Great  Britain  showed  that  during  the  last  Analyses  at  the  Connecticut  State  Experi- 
seven  years  the  retail  prices  of  food  and  coal  ment  Station  of  some  500  samples  of  ao-called 
increased  13.7  per  cent  The  hiffh  cost  of  meats  diabetic  foods  demonstrated  much  variation 
in  Germany  led  to  the  establishment  of  muni-  and  considerable  misrepresentation  in  these 
cipal  markets  in  Nuremberg,  the  encourage-  products,  their  protein  content  ranging  from 
ment  of  the  substitution  of  flsh  by  the  estab-  eighty-seven  to  eleven  per  cent  and  that  of 
lishment  of  municipal  flsh  markets,  and  free  carbohydrates  from  four  to  seventy-six  per 
lessons  in  cooking  and  recipes.  A  government  cent,  while  the  cost  varied  from  9  cents  to 
commission  on  the  high  cost  of  living  was  ap-  $1.66  per  pound.  An  examination  of  eight 
pointed  in  Canada.  A  congressional  inquiry  canned  chicken  soups  at  the  North  Dakota  sta- 
was  being  organized  in  the  United  States  at  tion  indicated  that  in  many  of  these  goods  beef, 
the  close  of  the  year,  and  a  committee  was  des-  beef  extract,  and  excessive  amounts  of  boiled 
ignated  by  the  secretary  of  agriculture  to  in-  rice  had  been  substituted  for  chicken.  The 
vestigate  meat  production.  Bureau  of  Chemistry  found  that  ten  commer- 

The  influence  of  cold  storage  on  prices  was  a  cial  brands  of  bouillon  cubes  contained  from 
phase  receiving  much  consideration.  A  careful  flfty  to  seventy -four  per  cent,  of  common  salt 
study  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  that  while  the  cubes  are  valuable  stimu- 
indicated  that  the  increased  prices  were  the  lants  or  flavoring  agents,  they  have  far  less 
product  of  many  factors  of  which  cold  storage  food  value  than  home-made  beef  broths  and 
was  only  one,  and  that  while  it  had  tended  soups  which  may  be  readily  prepared  at  a  frae- 
toward  uniformity  of    prices    throughout    the  tion  of  the  cost 

year,  it  had  not  so  resulted  with  all  commodi-  Cooking  vegetables  in  steam  was  found  to 
ties  nor  with  all  periods.  prevent  the  loss  of  most  of  the  mineral  oonstit- 

Efforts  were  being  made  to  utilize  the  parcel  uents  and  was  especially  effective  with  carrots, 
post  for  shipments  of  farm  produce  direct  to  A  study  of  the  raw  juices  of  cabbage,  lettuce, 
the  consumer,  and  while  it  had  become  appar-  onions,  cucumbers,  horseradish,  etc,  indicated 
ent  that  the  method  had  its  limitations,  it  also  that  most  of  these  materials  possessed  consid- 
seemed  to  present  considerable  possibilities,  erable  enzymic  power,  notably  catalytic  activ- 
There  was  also  increased  interest  in  the  forma-  ity  and  tryptic  and  diastatic  action.  These 
tion  of  cooperative  associations  both  for  sell-  findings  were  believed  to  suggest  a  possible  ex- 
ing  and  purchasing  farm  produce*  planation  of  the  favorable  action  of  fresh  vege- 

NuTBinoN  Studies.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  tables  in  the  prevention  of  such  diseases  as 
Agriculture,    through    its    nutrition    investiga-  scurvy  and  beriberL 

tions,  advocated  the  increased  use  of  mutton  as  With  reference  to  the  influence  of  shellfish  in 
an  important  foodstuff  at  a  reasonable  cost  transmitting  typhoid  fever  and  similar  dis- 
Other  studies  of  fresh  and  frozen  mutton  eases,  the  contention  was  urged  that  oysters  are 
showed  that  the  interior  of  tnese  meats  re-  a  source  of  danger  only  when  floated  in  polluted 
mained  sterile  at  temperatures  of  from  2  to  19*  waters  during  their  non-hibernating  periods. 
F.  for  months,  and  that  there  were  only  slight  More  stringent  regulations  were  advocated  as 
chemical  changes  of  the  same  nature  as  in  the  to  clams,  as  these  were  considered  a  more  se- 
ripening  of  fresh  meat  The  Bureau  of  Chem-  rious  source  of  danger  since  they  thrive  under 
istry  demonstrated  that  by  proper  methods  in   polluted  conditions. 

the  refrigeration  of  dressed  poultry  in  transit  Several  investigations  of  aluminum  cooking 
and  the  handling  and  preservation  of  eggs  much  utensils  agreed  in  showing  that,  as  now  eon- 
of  the  deterioration  and  waste  encountered  in  structed  by  reputable  manufacturers,  such  uten- 
marketing  these  commodities  may  be  avoided,  sils  are  free  from  risk  of  poisoning.  Studies  of 
The  most  favorable  car  temperature  for  dressed  the  use  of  ice  indicated  that,  with  more  eco- 
poultry  is  apparently  30*  F.  or  lower,  and  its  nomical  methods  of  ice  manufacture  and  dis- 
uninterrupted  maintenance  is  of  special  impor-  tribution  and  the  substitution  of  properly  con- 
tance.  structed  and  insulated  refrigerators  for  the  ma- 

A  large  percentage  of  the  so-called  graham  jority  of  those  in  common  use,  refrigeration 
flours  on  the  market  was  found  to  be  made  by  much  superior  to  those  now  found  in  most  homes 
mixinff  inferior  grades  of  flour  with  bran,  al-  could  be  obtained  for  much  less  than  the  pres- 
though  a  great  many  millers  still  utilize  the  ent  cost.  Keeping  unsterilized  milk  for  infants 
original  process  of  grinding  the  whole  kernel*  warm  in  vacuum  bottles  was  condemned,  inas- 
o        --0  Digitized  by  VjOU  VIC 
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much  as  such  conditions  are  especially  favor*  gers  29-0»  Colgate  7-6,  Stevens  9^0,  T^ifls  2-0, 

able  to  the  growth  of  bacteria.  .  and  the  U.  8.  Naval  Academy  22-9,  and  was 

Studies  of  the  various  proteins  by  Osborne  defeated  by  Notre  Dame  13-35.     Yale  defeated 

and  others  af[ain  showed  wide  difference  as  to  Wesleyan  21-0,  Holy  Cross  10-0,  Lafayette  27-0, 

their  utilization  by  the  body.     Similar  differ-  Lehigh  37-0,  and  ]Brown   17-0;    tied  Princeton 

ences  were  also  discovered  in  the  natural  fats,  3-3,  Maine  0-0,  and  Washington  and  Jefferson 

unsalted  butter  and  egg  yolk  proving  much  su-  0-0,    and  was  defeated  by  Colgate   6-16,    and 

perior  to  lard.  Harvard  5-16.     The  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  de- 

BooKS  or  THE  Ybab.  Some  of  the  more  im-  feated  Dickinson  29-0,  Lehigh  30-0,  Bucknell 
portant  books  to  appear  in  1013  were:  J.  70-7,  New  York  University  48-0,  and  Pennsyl- 
Westervelt,  American  Pure  Food  and  Drug  vania  State  10-0;  tied  Pittsburgh  0-0,  and  was 
Laws  (Kansas  City,  Mo.);  American  Academy  defeated  by  the  Army  9-22.  Dartmouth  de- 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  The  Coat  of  feated  Colby  53-0,  Vermont  33-7,  Williams  48-6, 
Living,  and  Reducing  the  Cost  of  Food  Diatri'  Princeton  6-0,  Amherst  21-7,  and  Pennsylvania 
hution  (Philadelphia) ;  Mary  S.  Rose,  A  Lalo-  34-21,  and  was  defeated  by  Carlisle  10-35. 
ratory  Handbook  for  Dietetica  (New  York) ;  Princeton  defeated  Rutgers  14-3,  Fordham  69-0, 
A.  Bryoe,  Modem  Theoriea  of  Dietetica  and  Bucknell  28-0,  Syracuse  13-0,  and  Holy  Cross 
Their  Bearing  upon  Practical  Dietetica  (Lon-  54-0;  tied  Yale  3-3,  and  was  defeated  by  Dart- 
don)  ;  Louise  S.  Bryant,  School  Feeding,  Ita  mouth  0-6,  and  Harvard  0-3.  Chicago  defeated 
Hiatory  and  Practice  at  Borne  and  Abroad  Indiana  21-7,  Iowa  23-6,  Purdue  6-0,  Illinois 
(Philadelphia  and  London) ;  D.  McKay,  The  28-7,  Northwestern  14-0,  Minnesota  13-7,  and 
Protein  Element  in  JHutrition   (London).  Wisconsin  19-0. 

FOOTBALL.     Harvard  for  the  second  year  The  "  All- American  Eleven,"    as    picked    by 

in   succession   won   the   eastern    intercollegiate  Walter  Camp,  was  made  up  as  follows:     Ends, 

football  championship,  going  through  the  sea-  Hontett,    Dartmouth,    ana    Merrillat,   Army; 

son  without  suffering  a  single  defeat    The  won-  tackles,  Talbott,   Yale,   and  Ballin,  Princeton; 

derful  kicking  ability  of  Charles  Edward  Brick-  guards,  Pennock,  Harvard,  and  Brown,  Navy; 

ley  was  the  chief  factor  in  the  Crimson's  fine  centre,    Des    Jardien,     Chicago;      quarterback, 

showing,  but  much  credit  also  must  be  given  to  Huntington,    Colgate;    halfback,    Craig,    Michi- 

the  effective  coaching  system  established  at  the  &^f  and  Brickley,  Harvard;   fullback,  Mahan, 

Cambridge  institution  by  P.  D.  Haughton.   The  Harvard. 

Harvard  eleven  had  little  difficulty  in  defeating  Theres  were  fourteen  deaths  attributed  to 
the  teams  sent  against  it,  the  closest  struggle  football  in  1913,  while  175  players  were  re- 
being  that  with  Princeton,  where  Brickley's  toe  ported  as  injured.  No  serious  accidents  oc- 
was  responsible  for  the  only  score.  In  the  game  curred  in  contests  between  the  higher  class 
against  Yale,  Brickley  also  distinguished  nim-  teams,  indicating  that  the  revised  game  is  not 
self  by  making  five  goals  from  the  field,  four  a  dangerous  sport  provided  the  players  are 
on  drop  kicks  and  one  from  placement.  The  under  the  care  of  competent  trainers, 
fact  remains,  however,  that  the  skill  shown  by  Association  football  or  "soccer*'  is  rapidly 
the  other  members  of  Harvard's  back  field  in  gaining  in  popularity  in  the  United  States, 
advancing  the  ball  into  Yale  territory  gave  During  1913  the  United  States  of  America. 
Brickley  his  opportunities  for  scoring.  Football  Association  was  formed,  and  this  or- 

The  ranking  of  the  Eastern  teams  outside  of  ganization  is  contributing  largely  to  the  sue- 

Harvard  is  a  difficult  matter.     CarUsle  School  ««"  ™  "P^^  ^•»  attamed.    A  summary  of  the 

was  placed  second  to  the  Crimson  by  several  ^^^f   important   soccer   championships   decided 

experts.     The  Indians  reached  their  top  form  ^nrmg  the  year  follows: 

in  the  contest  with  Dartmouth,  which  in  turn  American  Football  Association,  won  by  the 
had  been  victorious  over  Princeton.  Dart-  '^^rne  Blues  of  Paterson,  N.  Y.;  American  Ama- 
mouth  seems  to  be  clearly  entitled  to  third  te«r  Association,  won  by  the  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
place  with  the  other  colleges  arranged  in  the  Field  Club;  Intercollegiate,  won  by  Haverford; 
following  order:  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  ^-  Y*  State  Amateur  League,  won  by  the  Brook- 
Yale,  if  S.  Naval  Academy,  Princeton,  Cor-  Jyu  Celtics  of  Brooklyn;  Field  Club  Soccer 
nell,  Colgate,  Pennsylvania,  Washington  and  League  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  won  by 
Jefferson,  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  the  Staten  Island  Cricket  and  Tennis  Club  of 

Among  the  surprises  of  the  1913  season  were  Livingston,  N.  Y.  The  annual  match  between 
the  victories  of  Cornell  over  Pennsylvania,  Col-  Oxford  and  Cambridge  at  London,  England,  re- 
pte  over  Yale,  and  the  Army  over  the  Navy,  suited  in  a  tie  score,  2-2. 
In  intersectional  games  Michigan  defeated  FOOTS,  LucTCTS  Haswood.  An  American 
Pennsylvania,  Cornell,  and  Syracuse.  Notre  diplomat,  died  June  4,  1913.  Born  at  Win- 
Dame,  also  a  Western  institution,  won  fame  by  field,  N.  Y.,  in  1826  and  graduated  from  th* 
her  brilliant  victory  over  the  U.  S.  Military  Western  Reserve  University  in  1850,  he  crossed 
Academy  through  the  expert  use  of  the  forward  the  plains  in  1853  to  California,  and  in  1856 
pass.  Chicago  won  the  .conference  college  was  admitted  to  the  bar  there.  In  the  same 
championship  by  making  a  dean  sweep  of  its  year  he  was  appointed  municipal  judge  of  Sac- 
games.  A  summary  ox  the  principal  football  ramento,  serving  for  four  years,  then  becoming 
games  of  the  leading  colleges  in  1913  follows:  collector  of  the  port  of  Sacramento.    He  served 

Harvard   defeated    Maine    84-0,    Bates    14-0,  as  consul  to  several  cities  in  South  America,  and 

Williams  23-3,  Holy  Cross  47-7,  Pennsylvania  in  1882  conducted  a  special  diplomatic  mission 

37-0,  and  Yale  16-6.     Carlisle  defeated  Lehigh  to  Central  America.    In  the  same  year  he  was 

State  29-0,  Cornell  23-6,  Princeton  3-0,  Brown  appointed  minister  to  Korea,  where  he  distin- 

21-7,  Cornell  7-0,  Dartmouth  35-10,  and  Syra-  guished  himself  in  the  protection  of  Japanese 

cuse  35-27.    Carlisle  was  defeated  hv  Pittsburgh  and  other  foreigners  in  the  nationalist  revolt  in 

6-12,  and  Brown  0-13,  and  tied  by  JPennsylvaida  1883.     For  this  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 

7-7*    The  U.  8.  MOitary  Academy  defeated  Rut*  emperor  of  Japan,  the  emperor  of  Ghma.  and^Tp 
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the  emperor  of  Korea.    He  resigned  his  post  in  agencies   eo5perate.     With   few  ezoeptions   the 

1884.     In  1800  he  became  secretary  and  treas-  1913    season    was   unfavorable   for   large    fires, 

nrer  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences.   He  On  the  other  hand,  small  fires  were  sufficiently 

wrote  several  volumes  of  poems,  including  Red  numerous   to   fully  demonstrate  the    value    of 

Letter  Day  and  Other  Poems   (1882);  and  On  well-organized  control.     In   California   and    in 

the  Heights  (1887).  North  Carolina,  which  States  do  not  have  ef- 

FOBBES,     Henbt    Pbentiss.       An     Amer-  fective  protective  systems,  the  forest  fire   loss 

ican   theologian   and  educator,  died  October  2,  amounted  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

1913.    He  was  born  in  Paris,  Me.,  in  1849,  and  Three  lives  were  lost  in  California.    The  West- 

fraduated  from  the  St.  Lawrence  University  em  Forestry  and  Conservation  Association, 
heological  School  in  1873.  In  1874-75  he  stud-  which  patrols  about  twenty  million  acres  of 
led  at  Leipzig.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Uni-  timber  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana, 
versalist  ministry  in  1874,  and  from  1875-80  and  northern  California,  reported  a  season  of 
was  pastor  of  Danvers.  In  the  latter  year  he  about  average  hazard,  with  fire  loss  practically 
was  appointed  professor  of  Biblical  literature  nothing.  In  New  York,  two  fires  in  the  Adi- 
at  the  theological  school  at  St.  Lawrence  Uni-  rondacks  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $60,000.  On  the 
versity.  From  1899  until  his  death  he  was  national  forests,  California,  Arizona,  and  New 
dean  of  this  school.  He  wrote  The  Johannine  Mexico  suffered  most  during  the  past  season. 
Literature  and  Acts  (1907).  By  the  middle  of  September,  although  2260 
FOBD,  Patrick.  An  Irish  nationalist  and  Ares  were  reported,  as  compared  with  2470  in 
editor,  died  September  21,  1913.  He  was  born  the  previous  year,  only  60,000  acres  were  burned 
in  Galway  in  humble  circumstances  in  1845,  over,  as  compared  with  230,000  acres  in  1912 
and  at  an  early  age  emigrated  to  the  United  and  780,000  acres  in  1911. 
States.  He  became  a  compositor,  and  with  the  The  National  Fobest  Servige.  The  net 
aid  of  borrowed  money  founded  the  Irish  World  area  of  all  national  forests  on  June  30,  1913, 
in  New  York  City,  with  himself  as  editor,  and  was  165,515,518  acres.  There  were  also  21,101,- 
his  brother  Augustine  as  manager.  To  this  130  acres  of  alienated  land  within  the  national 
paper  contributed  some  of  the  most  famous  of  forest  boundaries.  With  the  assistance  now  re- 
Irish  nationalists,  including  Thomas  Mooney  ceived  by  the  bureaus  of  soils  and  plant  indus- 
and  O'Donavan  Bossa.  The  naper  became  a  try,  new  agricultural  areas  are  rapidly  being 
great  power  for  the  cause  of  Irish  nationalism  segregated.  The  entire  North  Platte  division 
in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Large  of  the  Nebraska  national  forest,  comprising 
sums  were  collected  by  its  aid  and  sent  to  the  240,000  acres,  was  recently  eliminated.  An- 
Irish  nationalists  for  the  spreading  of  their  other  elimination  in  the  Bainier  national  forest 
propaganda.  In  1876  the  skirmishing  fund,  was  to  amount  to  23,000  acres.  In  the  Des- 
the  chief  purpose  of  which  was  declared  to  be.  chutes  and  Paulina  national  forests  in  Oregon 
the  burning  of  London  and  other  English  cities,  it  was  decided  to  recommend  a  revision  of  the 
was  started  in  the  Irish  World,  Personally,  boundaries  which  will  eliminate  413,770  acres. 
Ford  was  quiet  and  unobtrusive  in  manner,  and  Besides  the  elimination  areas,  3,000,000  acres 
rarely  appeared  at  Irish  political  demonstra-  were  examined  with  reference  to  entry  under 
tions.  He  continued  until  the  time  of  his  the  forest  homestead  law.  During  1913  the  na- 
death  to  be  one  of  the  chief  collectors  in  the  tional  forest  reservation  commission  approved 
United  States  of  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  for  purchase  tracts  aggregating  425,717  acres. 
Nationalist  party.  making  a  total  of  713,415  acres  thus  acquired 
POBEST  FIBES.  See  Fobestby,  Fire  Pr(h  >«  the  Appalachian  and  White  Mountains  under 
ieatitm  Work  ^^®  Weeks  law.  (See  Year  Book,  1912,  FoB- 
-      ^  _  r"  '       ^      x^                  ^  ^  *        «A  I8TBT.)     Forest  operations  in  these  purchases 

FOBESTOY.    For  the  year  ended  June  30,  ^^^^  confined  to  lire  protection  work. 

1913    the  United  States  exported  forest  prod-  — ^          ,      .  «^Tn?«;of »«♦?..«    ,.»^f^f:^«    ««^ 

ucts  of  all  kinds  worth  $124,784,216,  and  im-  ^he   cost  of  administration,  protection    and 

ported  $180,428,074  worth.     This  represents  a  P^,Tf '"iqiTP'''''^?^  noP  im  a?'   "VVT^   ^'''" 

gain  of  $16,661 961   in  exports  and  $7,904,609  ««*\^7  ^^}^  ^f  $5,092,101 41,  a  total  some- 

in  imports.    According  to  the  U.  S.  Census  es-  ^^«t  ''*  m^'^^^qIS  ?/7^i^  ^^"^  '^.°^'P*l,^^.f = 

timate,   the   lumber   production   in   the   United  ^'mber    sold,    $1,341,337  63;    gazing     $1,007,- 

States  for  1912  was  39,158,414,000  feet,  board  739.51;     special    uses     $118,512.93.    After    de- 

measure,  as  increase  of  2,155,207.000  feet  over  ?"f  V"plr  i/«  -fi^^^^^^^ 

1911.     Of  the  total  cut,  soft  woods  furnished  ^*?* 7^%' ^\*o?  oon' q«:  %'•  P^^  ""^  *^®  *  J      ^Xx 

30,526.416,000  feet,  and  hardwoods  8,631,988,000  <^»FtB  of  $2,391,920.85    thirty- five  per  cent.  wiU 

feet.     The    production    of    lath    in    1913    was  go  to  the  States  m  which  the  forests  are  situ- 

2,719,163,000,  and  of  shingles  12,307,686,000.  f^^  ^""^  the  benefit  of  their  schools  and  roads. 

•'fibe  Pbot^ction  Wobk.^  Twenty-four  States  L^U'or froL  tli^^^^^^^                                "^    ""^ 

organized   forest   fire   protective   systems.    Pre-  *3,000,000  from  this  source  since  1906. 

ventive  measures,   applying  to  railroads,  lum-  The  forest  service  collected  40,000  pounds  of 

bermen,    and    others,    were    enacted    in    thirty  tree  seed  in  1912  fOr  use  in  reforestation  work, 

states.     Fourteen  States  were  actively  cooper-  The    total    area    reforested    was    about    30,000 

ating  with  the  Federal  government,  under  the  acres.     In    1912  the   forest  service  distributed 

Weeks  law,  in  the  protection  of  forested  water-  116,000  basket  willow  cuttings:    15,000  to  for- 

sheds  on   navigable  streams.     The  number    of  est  schools,   20,000   to   agricultural   experiment 

patrol  associations  organized  by  forest  owners  stations,    and    81,000   to    individuals.      A    na- 

was  materially  increased  during  the  year.     A  tional    arboretum    was    being    established     in 

strong  coSperative  spirit  developed  between  the  Bock  Creek  National  Park,  District  of  Colum- 

various   interests   involved.     Similar  conditions  bia.     Eventually   it  will  contain   all   American 

existed    in    Canada.      The    Canadian    railway  tree  species  which  will  thrive  there, 

commission  organized  fire  protection  on  about  The  national   forests  contained  water  power 

25^000  miles  of  railroad,  in  which  all  official  with  an   c^gg^'egate^j^^ij^^t^^^J^^^  of    12,- 
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000,000  horse  power,  available  for  use  under  derived  by  the  Territorial  government  from 
permit  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  leases  and  licenses  of  water  rights  on  streams 
More  than  800,000  horse  power  under  eondi-  coming  from  the  forests.  The  amount  made 
tions  of  lowest  stream  flow  had  been  developed,  available  approximated  $67,000  annually,  to  be 
In  order  to  prevent  exorbitant  charges  for  equally  divided  between  the  two  divisions, 
power  to  cettlers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  national  Canada.  In  Canada  the  Dominion  forest  re- 
forests, the  maximum  rate  which  power  com-  serves  and  parks  act,  as  amended  on  June  6, 
panies  may  charge  was  definitely  fixed  in  the  1913,  added  over  10,500  square  miles  to  the 
permit.  Dominion    forest  reservations,  making  a   total 

The  forest  service  maintained  in  1913  nine  of  over  35,800  square  miles  of  reserved  forest 
experiment  stations  for  studies  in  reforestation  land  in  the  western  provinces,  over  two-thirds 
and  similar  subjects.  In  forage  and  range  in-  of  which  was  in  Alberta, 
vestigations,  the  most  notable  event  of  the  Fobestbt  in  Fobeign  Coxtntbies.  At  the  In- 
year  was  the  establishment  of  the  Utah  experi-  temational  Forestry  Congress,  which  was  held 
ment  station  on  the  Manti  forest,  where  all  in  Paris  in  June,  a  large  body  of  representa- 
intensive  experiments  were  to  be  centralized,  tives  coming  from  every  continent  on  the,  globe 
Studies  of  a  large  number  of  important  com-  met  for  the  purpose  of  studying  economic  and 
mercial  trees  of  the  United  States,  covering  technical  forestry  problems  and  of  promoting 
their  growth,  volume  yield,  utilization,  life  his-  legislative  and  administrative  reforms  leading 
tory,  and  management,  were  completed  during  to  the  conservation  of  the  forests,  the  pre- 
the  year.  Studies  relative  to  the  closer  utili-  vention  of  soil  erosion,  and  the  reforesting  of 
zation  of  national  forest  timber,  wood  preser-  waste  lands.  On  December  30,  1913,  a  resident 
vation,  chemistry,  distillation,  timber  physics,  of  Berlin  presented  to  the  city  a  fund  of  $1,250,- 
and  pulp  and  paper  investigations  were  con-  000  in  endowment  of  a  forest  school  for  boys, 
tinned.  About  4000  timber  tests  were  made  at  It  was  expressly  provided  that  the  students 
the  forest  products  laboratory  each  month.  A  must  be  healthy  and  not  hereditarily  diseased, 
final  monograph  on  the  results  of  these  tests  The  pupils  were  to  be  taken  on  long  trips  afoot 
was  in  preparation.  In  proportion  to  its  weight,  so  that  they  might  become  acquainted  with  the 
California  redwood  was  found  the  strongest  "fatherland."  There  were  nearly  6000  profes- 
conifer  so  far  tested.  This  strength  is  due  to  sional  foresters  in  Germany  who  were  asso- 
ita  long  wood  fibres.  ciated  with  various  technical  societies.     France 

Fobestbt  Legislation.  The  forestry  clause  spent  $35,000,000  in  planting  trees  on  the 
of  the  New  York  State  constitution  was  watersheds  of  important  streams.  A  French 
amended  to  permit  restricted  use  of  the  forest  process  of  "electrocuting"  timber  was  stated 
preserve  for  the  development  of  water  power,  to  have  given  perfect  seasoning  in  a  single 
storage  reservoirs,  etc.  The  Pennsylvania  laws  night.  With  lead  plate  electrodes  on  each 
provided  for  a  low  annual  tax  on  private  forest  side,  the  timber  was  placed  in  a  solution  con- 
lands  voluntarily  placed  under  State  super-  taininff  10  per  cent,  borax,  6  per  cent,  resin, 
visionu  A  deferred  tax  on  the  value  of  the  tim-  and  a  littld  soda,  and  application  of  the  current 
ber  was  to  be  assessed  and  paid  when  the  tim-  expelled  the  sap  and  filled  the  wood  cells  with 
ber  was  cut.    The  recent  legislature  permitted   the  borax  and  resin. 

the  Department  of  Forestry  to  lease  permanent  Provision  was  made  in  England  for  technical 
camp  sites  within  the  State  forests.  South  advice  in  forestry.  B.  B.  Ostmaston  was 
Dakota  had  an  organized  State  forest  service,  placed  in  charge  of  the  Central  and  Southern 
A  bounty  was  provided  for  planting  forest  District,  and  Charles  Hawkins  was  to  take 
trees  in  that  State.  North  Dakota  created  the  charge  of  the  Eastern  District.  In  India  im- 
oflice  of  State  forester,  and  provided  for  the  portant  concessions  were  being  offered  to  paper 
establishment  of  State  nurseries,  as  well  as  the  manufacturers  in  order  to  encourage  the  utiliza- 
distribution  of  forest  trees  and  seeds.  In  Ken-  tion  of  bamboo  for  paper  making.  The  new 
lucky  codperative  agreements  between  the  State  Chinese  Republic  established  a  department  of 
board  of  forestry  and  the  Federal  government  agriculture  and  forestry.  The  government  of 
under  the  Weeks  law  were  approved.  By  a  law  Peru  established  an  experiment  station  alon<; 
passed  in  Connecticut,  timber  growers  and  the  Madre  de  Dios  River  with  the  special 
owners  were  required  to  pay  the  present  as-  object  of  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  rubber- 
sessed  value  of  land  and  of  timber  over  ten  producing  trees  indigenous  to  the  section,  and 
years  old.  Timber  below  this  age  and  all  new  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  and  acclimatiz- 
plan tings  were  exempted  from  taxation,  and  in  ing  useful  food-producing  plants, 
all  cases  the  owner  was  protected  from  increased  Fobestbt  Schools,  Pebsonnel,  etc.  The 
taxation  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  or  until  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syra- 
the  timber  was  cut,  when  a  ten  per  cent  product  cuse  started  in  the  fall  with  a  total  registra- 
tax  would  be  assessed.  In  New  Hampshire  pro-  tion  of  203  students.  The  legislature  appro- 
vision  was  made  for  the  municipal  purchase  priated  $250,000  for  a  building  for  the  college, 
and  maintenance  of  forests  under  direction  of  The  college  was  to  prepare  and  carry  out  a 
the  State  forester.  In  Vermont  established  re-  plan  of  management  for  the  14,000  acres,  lying 
forested  areas  were  to  be  taxed  on  the  land  along  the  Hudson,  controlled  by  the  Palisades 
value  alone,  and  not  to  exceed  $3  an  acre.  The  interstate  park  conmiission.  A  fifth  professor- 
State  forest  lands  in  Oregon  had  been  with-  ship  in  forestry  was  established  in  the  depart- 
drawn  from  sale  for  a  period  of  fifty  years.         ment  of  forestry  at  Cornell  to  cover  the  uni- 

Three  new  forest  reserves  were  established  versity  extension  work  in  forestry  throughout 
in  Hawaii.  There  were  in  1913  thirty  such  re-  the  State.  The  forest  land  equipment  at  Cor- 
serves  with  a  total  area  of  687,837  acres.  The  nell  was  increased  by  a  gif(  of  200  acres;  eight 
Hawaiian  legislature  established  a  division  of  woodlots,  and  a  farm  of  38  acres  had  previ- 
hydrography,  and  provided  for  the  conduct  of  ously  been  given  to  the  department, 
the  divisions  of  hydrography  and  forestry  by  The  University  of  Wisconsin  established  a  yl^ 
setting  apart   as  a  qwcial  fund  the  revenues  2-year  forest  ranger  course  in  colSperation  wilh^^LC 

1913—17 
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the  State  Board  of  Forestry.     The  Uniyersity   association,   is  the  editor-in-chief,  and  this  is 
of  Washington  substituted  a  5-year  course  for  the    only    national    publication    on    forestry   in 
its   former    4-year    course    in    forestry,    with   the  United  States.    The  officers  of  the  asaocia* 
greater  facilities  for  specialization  in  the  last  tion  in  1913  were  president.  Dr.  Henry  S.  Drin- 
three    years.      Two    sections    of    land    on    the  ker,  president  of  the  Lehigh  University;  treas- 
Snoqualmie    national    forest    were    secured    by  urer.  Otto  Luebkert,   Washington,  D.  C.;   and 
the  university.    A  10-weeks  course  in  practical  executive  secretary,  P.  S.  RidsdjEde,  Washington, 
forestry  was  established  at.  the   University  of  D.  G. 

Idaho.      At    the    Harvard    school    of    forestry      FOBMOSA,  or  Taiwan.     An  island  depend- 
hereafter    the    first   year    is    to    include    only   ency  of  Japan,   off  the  coast  of   the   Chinese 
general     and     fundamental     technical     courses,    province    of    Fukien.       Capital,    Dai-Hokn,   or 
The  second  year  is  to  be  devoted  to  advanced  Tai-Pei  (variously  spelled,  as  Daihoku,  Taihoko, 
work  in  four  special  fields.  Taipei).     The  island  of  Formosa  has  an  area 

William     Dawson     of     Aberdeen     University  of  2,318.5  scjuare  ri;   the  seven  adjacent  isles^ 
succeeded  A.  Henry  as   reader   in  forestry  at  5.6  square  ri;   total,  2,324.1  square  ri,  or  13,- 
Cambridge.    Prof.    Henr^   was    appointed    first   841    square    miles.      Estimated    population   In 
profedsor    of    forestry    m    the    Hoyal    College   1013,   3,512,607.     The  estimates  of  population 
of   Science,   Dublin.      He    took    up    his    work  vary,  even  as  officially  reported.    The  following 
April    1,   1913.     A  new  quarterly  paper   from   are    taken    from    the    R^aumi    statisiique    de 
Yale,   known   as   The   TaXe  School  Neu>a,  wa9  V Empire  du  Japon,  published  in  1913;  popula- 
issued  during  the  current  year.     Fred  Gordon  tion  present  at  the  end  of  1901,  2,931,098;  1906^ 
Plummer,    geographer    of    the    U.    S.    forest   3,193,708;     1909,     3,290,186;     1910,     3,341^17. 
aervice,    died    at    Washington    on    August    15.   The  latter  number  was  comprised  of  3,106,22S 
While  excavating  for  a  clay  mine  a  sunken   civilized    and    122,106    uncivilized    aboriginals, 
forest,  entirely  petrified  and  30  feet  below  the   98,048  Japanese,  and  14,840  foreigners.     Males 
surface,  was   recently  unearthed  near   Bakers-  were  reported  at    1,760,019,    and    females    at 
ville,   K.   J.     The   forest  covered   an  area   of   1,581,198.     Population    present    of    the    larger 
nearly   100  acres.  towns   December    31,    1911:    Dai-Hoku,    95,077 

The   New   York    State    Forestry   Association    (Jonai   12,420,  Moko  33,498,  Daitote  49,159); 
was  organized  at  Syracuse,  January  16,   1913.   Dainan    (Tainan),  59,601;   Kagi    (Chia-i),  22,- 
The    Society   for   the    Advancement   of    Forest  418;   Rokko    (Lukong),  19,153;   Kiilung    (Kee^ 
Entomology  in  America  was  organized  at  Wash-   lung),  17,962;   Shinchiku    (Hsin-Chu),    16,294; 
ington,  March   1,   1913.  Gilan    (Han)',    16,062;    Shokwa    (Chang-Hua), 

LiTEBATUBE.      Among    recent    works    dealing    15,545;      Taku      (Takow),      13,775;      Daichio 
with  some  phases  of  forestry  were:  H.  J.  Elwes    (Taichu),     12,788;     Toko     (Tonkong),     12,230. 
and  A.  Henry,  The  Trees  of  Great  Britian  and  The  census  of  1905  showed  that  97.62  per  cent 
Ireland   (Edinburgh,  1913,  vol.  7) ;  C.  S.  Sar-  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  administrative  were 
gent.  Trees  and  Shrubs  (Boston  and  New  York,  illiterate.     The    Japanese    are    developing    an 
1913,  vol.  2,  pt.  4) ;  A.  Zimmermann,  Der  Mani-  educational  system. 

hot'Kauiachuk    (Jena,    1913) ;    W.    F.    de    B.       Important  agricultural  products  are  rioe,  tea, 
MacLaren,    The   Rubber    Tree   Book    (London,  sugar,   sweet   potatoes,   ramie,   and   jute.     The 
1913) ;   H.  H.  Gibson,  American  Forest  Trees  forests  yield  camphor,  worked  as  a  government 
(Chicago,  1913) ;    J.    F.    Hock,    Trees    of    the  monopoly.     The  mineral  products  include  gold, 
Bawaiian  Islands     (Honolulu,    1913) ;     A.    F.   silver,    copper,    coal,    sulphur,    and    petroleum. 
Blakeslee  and  C.  D.  Jarvis,  Trees  in  Winter,  Exclusive  of  the  large  trade  with  Japan,  im- 
Their  Study,   Plantintf,   Care,   and  Indentifioo'  ports    and    exports    of    merchandise    amounted 
tion  (New  York,  1913) ;  A.  B.  Kecknagel,  The  to  12,809,795  and  8,234,097  yen  respectively  in 
Theory  and  Practise  of  Working  Plans    (New    1901;  12,737,460  and  9,779,084  in  1906;  19,555,- 
York,   1913);    G.   A.   Schenk,  The  Art   of   the   047    and    13,175,590    in    1911;    and    19,307,000 
Second     Growth     or     American     SiliHculture"  and   14,960,000   in    1912.     Leading   imports   in 
(Albany,    1912,    3d   rev.   ed.) ;    R.    C.    Bryant^    1911,   in  thousands  of  yen:    Sugar  machinery. 
Logging    (New  York  and  London,  1913).  4238;  opium,  1880  (against  3643  in  1910);  oil- 

F0RESTB7    A£M30CL/LTI0N    OF    AMEB-  cake,  909;  leaf  tobacco,  829;  rails  and  accesso* 
IGA.    During  1913,  the  American  Forestry  As-  ries,  775;  petroleum,  660;  paper  and  manufao- 
sociation  extended  its  educational  propaganda,  tures,   599;    there    is   a   considerable    importa- 
by   which    it   enlisted   service   in   securing   the  tion   of   cotton   fabrics.     Principal   exports    in 
proper  use  and  conservation  of  the  forests  in  1910    and    1911    respectively,    in   thousands   of 
every   State   of   the  Union,   every  province   in  yen:  Oolong  tea,  3853  and  5228;  pouchong  tea, 
Canada,    and   other    civilized    or    semi-civilized    1935   and    1811;    refined    camphor,    3933    and 
foreign  countries.    It  is  gener^illy  recognized  as   3463;  sugar,  492  and  956;  fiax  and  hemp,  33S 
the  teading  exponent  of  forest  conservation  in  and  389;   sesame,  137  and  207.     Principal  ex- 
the  western  hemisphere.  A  special  feature  of  its  ports  in  1912:   Tea,  6674  thousand  yen;   cam- 
work,  by  which  was  secured  the  most  important  phor,  4410;  sugar,  1719.     Imports  and  exports 
and  valuable  addition  to  the  forest  literature  of  merchandise  by  countries,   in  thousands  of 
of  the  world  in   many  years,  was  the   appro-  yen: 
priation  of  $5000  to  pay  the  expenses  of  eleven  _^..«....^_^............^_^_^ 

committees     which     during     1913     investigated  Imports  Exports 

various  forest  conditions  and  reported  to  the  ^^.^^   "l^     1^%        1,%     \% 

National  Conservation  Congress  at  Washington  united  Kingdom 4.486     S,490  646      1,087 

in  November.    These  reports  represent  the  most   British    India 1,460     2,173  90        S4S 

adya^ced  thought  of  tUretu^l  «^^  J;JOO        6^006     4^m 

experts  in  forestry  in  the  United  States  and  Honflrkons    216        119  368        893 

Canada.     The  association  published  a  monthly  Other    8.045     8.986  760     2,884 

magazine,  American  Forestry,  of  which  Percival      mft*-i  "ioIkk    iqsat      TT™  TTZm 

ShSdon  Ridsdale,  the  executive  secretary  of  the      ^^^ ':"^'^  !^^..  Jf-^^    ^^^ 
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Length  of  railway  (1913),  476  kilometers  stories  in  height,  the  foundations  were  being 
(296  miles).  On  August  3,  1913,  a  celebration  made  adequate  for  a  twenty-story  building, 
was  held  at  Dai-Hoku  in  commemoration  of  the  An  interesting  construction  was  under  way 
completion  of  1000  miles  of  steam  railway  in  during  1913  where  the  Lexington  Avenue  sub- 
the  Island  of  Taiwan.  Of  this  amount  327  way  in  New  York  City  passes  under  the  old 
miles  were  owned  and  operated  by  the  gevern-  Astor  House  property  at  Broadway  and  Vesey 
ment,  the  remainder  by  the  modem  sugar  Street.  The  subway  here  was  being  built  by 
companies.  Telegraphs  (1912),  1038  kilo-  tunneling  methods,  but  in  order  to  provide 
meters  of  line  and  5499  of  wire;  telephones,  positive  support  for  the  tubes  independent  of 
1218  and  13,787;  post  offices,  140.  The  budset  any  displacement  of  the  sub-soil,  four  6  by  8  ft. 
for  1912-13  balanced  at  45,326,608  yen;  for  piers  with  foundations  carried  to  rock  by  means 
1913-14,  44,055,366.  Formosa  is  administered  of  pneumatic-caissons  were  being  provided  as 
by  a  govemor-j;eneral  resident  at  Dai-Hoku  (in  additional  support.  The  tops  of  these  piers 
1913,  Lieut-Gen.  Count  Sakuma  Samato).  were  40  ft.  below  the  street  level  and  carried 

PGinnDATIOira.  a  notable  foundation  un-  J  griHaw  of  I-beams  to  distribute  the  load 
der  way  during  the  year  in  New  York  City  was  'rom  cradles  made  of  36  in.  plate  girders  which 
that  being  built  to  support  the  new  38-8tory  receive  the  tunnel  tubes.  There  was  m  con- 
EquiUble  Building,  which  was  to  be  erected  nection  with  this  construction  a  heavy  retaining 
on  a  lot  167  by  312  feet.  This  foundation  wall  100  ft.  long  on  Broadway  and  167  ft.  on 
was  interesting,  not  ao  much  on  account  of  Vesey  Street,  which  permitted  the  excavation 
the  novelty  of  plan,  but  for  its  extent  and  for  of  the  lot  to  any  required  depth  without 
the  efficient  mechanical  arrangement  for  Its  interfering  with  the  tubes  as  it  was  being 
execution,  especially  the  use  of  mechanical  carried  down  through  quicksand  to  solid  rock 
means  for  handling  the  material.  Like  other  to  a  depth  of  about  90  ft.  below  the  surface, 
portions  of  lower  New  York,  the  ground  to  be   See  also  Abghitectubx. 

excavated  consisted  of  fine  sand  down  to  a  VOX  TAXMnHQ,  The  raising  of  foxes  for 
12-ft.  layer  of  hard  pan,  which  overlay  bed  fur  has  been  exploited  to  considerable  extent 
rock  at  a  distance  of  about  20-ft.  below  the  and  has  come  into  practice  in  the  United  States 
curb.  As  the  sand  carried  muoli  ground  water  somewhat.  On  Prince  Edward  Island  the  in- 
the  problem  of  drainage  and  keeping  the  foun-  dustry  has  been  quite  successful,  there  being 
dation  dry  was  most  important  and  the  method  about  236  fox  ranches  there  on  which  about 
adopted  to  secure  this  was  the  construction  of  2500  foxes  are  kept  in  captivity,  over  half  of 
A  cofferdam  consisting  of  37  wall  caissons  en-  which  are  classed  as  silver-black  foxes.  The 
closing  all  sides  of  the  lot  and  extending  from  U.  8.  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  ReportB  for 
water  level  to  bed  rock.  The  corner  caissons  January  11,  1913,  gives  an  interesting  account 
were  about  12  ft  square  and  the  intermediate  of  the  industry  there  and  elsewhere  in  Canada, 
caissons  25  ft.  in  length  with  a  thickness  of  Ranches  are  developing  in  New  Brunswick  and 
six  feet.  They  were  Ming  set  close  together  Nova  Scotia.  The  skins  of  the  quasi-domesti- 
and  their  outer  faces  were  placd  at  the  boun-  eated  animals  command  the  highest  prices  on 
dary  line  of  the  lot.  They  were  bonded  to-  the  London  market,  $1000  and  even  $2500  being 
gether  by  a  system  of  wells  between  the  secured  for  choice  pelts.  Breeding  stock  is 
adjacent  ends  which  were  filled  with  concrete,  exceedingly  expensive,  $12,000  to  ¥15,000  per 
a  method  previously  found  effective  in  construct-  pair  being  paid  where  unusual  fertility  nas 
ing  the  foundation  for  the  New  York  Stock  Ex-  been  demonstrated.  Several  islands  in  Alaska 
change  on  much  the  same  kind  of  soil.  These  are  leased  for  the  breeding  of  silver-black  and 
caissons,    when    completed,    support    the    wall   blue  foxes. 

columns  of  the  building  and  the  remaining  ntANCS.  A  republic  in  western  Europe, 
excavation  and  the  placing  of  the  foundations  q^^\^\    Paria 

\^    ^^""Jl  ^^t'lL^'1!^^^l^^^^  AREiL^Ain)  piiPULATioir.    The  area  is  officially 

^TJT^ll^Jw^Z^J^^  Jrf^e°    "   W6.464   square   kilometers,   equal   io 

that  caissons  would  be  needed.    For  the  concrete  §^   ^  .j^J      ^     population  was  in 

caissons  which  ^f  «^^«»  "STJIh ^ tt A  ^flS  1»11    («^»b«»  of  March  5),  39,601,609,  in  1906, 

matic    F«^"'  /*   3".  ,~*»"^^                 }?^  39.252  267.    Marriages  in  1911,  307,788;  births, 

yardsof  excavation  would  be  required  and  1100  74'2,n4.    deaths,   776,983;    still  births,   33,840 

yards  of  concrete.  p^^.g    ^^^    ^^^    ig^lj    2,888,110    inhabitanta; 

The  foundations  for  t^  new  Morgan  Bufld-  Marseilles,  660,619;  Lyons,  523,796;  Bordeaux, 

ing   in  Wall  Street  in  New  York  City  under  261678              »       »      ^       » 

construction  in  1913,  were  of  cement  s  EnuolTioir.    In    1910-11    there    were    8967 

character  to  those  of  the  l^iuitable  Building,  j  ^  ^  ^^     ^.^^^  gg^g  U,Kc\^r%  and  620,922 

A  continuous  cofferdam  wall    seven  feet  thicK,  .j^    gg^gg  ^.^j^  jg^ggi  teachers  and  6.654,- 

was  built  completely  surrounding  the  wall  and  T?  P  ^      .      »         ^^^^  ^^^^^  schools,  with 

on    this   the  wan   <»;^^.,Yi"  ™.tSi  *^  1720^tiachers   and   9326   students;    344   lyc^s 

retaining  wall    tor  the    cellar    excavation    be  ^      j,         ^^^  y^        ^„d  129  for  girls,  with 

bult.     fn  the  interior  19  concrete  piers  were  ^^ ^^^    ^^^   30,788  ^studenU    respectively;    56 

being  excavated,  but  as  the  caisson  Suilt  walls  ^;^,,    gecondar^   courses,   with   6503    students, 

surrounding  the  lot  ?JjjfjJ .»  ~^P*«*^^^^^^^  University  studente,  January  15,  1912,  41,194. 

pan    level.      The    underpinning    of    adjoining  ^^^^V^^.^t,^*'^"'*??*^  ''^R''H*^,.>i*'riJi^^^^ 

building,  formed  an  inte^tin^^^  ^^  ^bV  Te\rrfo4,^i  t" ^^^^^^^^^ 

pneumatic  cylinders   spaced  about  twelve  feet  y^^  \^^^     j^  jgu  ^^ere  were  still  17,176  infant 

apart  were  carried  down  to  hard  pan  in  order  f^\^^\  and  75,292  primary  school  pupils  under 

to  support  the  adjoining  structures.    While  the  clerical  teachers.     There  are  numerous  special  flp 

new  Morgan    Building    was    to    be    but    four  and   technical   schools,    some   controlled   under  > 
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other  ministrieB.  Degrees  are  conferred  by 
fltate  universities  alone. 

Since  the  separation  (1905)  of  the  state 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  no  national 
religion  exists;  all  creeds  are  permitted  to 
worship  in  public  During  the  transition  period 
pensions  and  grants  were  to  be  paid  to  the 
clergy;  but  no  basis  of  calculation  has  been 
agreed  upon,  the  clergy  refusing  to  recognize 
the  new  law  or  to  come  to  any  agreement  under 
Its  conditions. 

Agbicultube.  The  total  area  of  the  country 
as  given  by  the  army  geographic  survey  ia 
£3,646,374  hectares,  differing  somewhat  from  that 
calculated  by  the  ministry  of  the  interior — 
52,955,764.  It  is  the  latter  total  that  is  used 
in  the  following  account  of  the  distribution 
of  lands,  agricultural  or  other,  in  1910; 
23,678,846  hectares  under  great  crops  and  sown 
meadows,  4,884,400  under  natural  meadows, 
1,568,030  under  forage  grasses,  3,610,430  under 
pastures,  1,684,523  under  vines,  3,909,480  un- 
cultivated lands,  1,372,486  in  rosaries,  shrub- 
beries, market  gardens,  etc.,  9,329,193  under 
forests,  and  2,918,376  hectares  put  to  various 
uses  not  included  in  any  of  the  foregoing.  The 
table  below  shows  area  and  production  of  main 
crops  for  the  two  years  last  past  (1912  final, 
1913  provisional  figures),  with  quintals  pro- 
duced per  hectare  in  1912: 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Vines* 

Tobacco 


Hectares 

1912  1913 

6.671,680  6,543,550 

1.201,680  1.197,200 

759,630  764.910 

3.981,980  3,998.830 

1.650.953  1.673.409 

15,437  10,309 


Quintals  Qs. 

1912  1918  ha. 

90.991,600  87,833,200  13.8 

12,882,200  13,656.860  10.8 

11,014.200  10.940.200  14.6 

61,541,600  64.338.160  12.9 

64,668.124  41.053.832  35.2 

226.272  162.220  14.7 


Beets  t      265.170     231,028  72,221,046  60,300.910  283.0 


•  Production  In  hectoliters  of  wine,    f  For  sugrar. 


steers,  283,670  bulls,  1,988,980  calves),  16,467,- 
700   sheep,   6,903,750  swine,    1,408,520   goats. 

Fisheries.  Engaged  in  the  maritime  fisheries 
in    1909   were   29,876   boats,   of   232,514    tons; 
their  total  value  was  84,559,072  francs,  and  the 
value  of  their  engines  was  26,685,240   franca.^ 
Fishermen,  159,899;  total  value  of  output,  134,  ' 
865,728  francs.  I 

MnTES  AND  Furnaces.  The  number  of  con- . 
ceded  mines  in  1910  was  1483,  covering  1,206,* 
419  hectares.  Of  these,  557,  covering  594.S86 
hectares,  were  in  operation.  Number  of  work- 
ers, 225,414  (161,329  underground,  64,085  at 
the  surface).  Output,  64,714,628  tons,  valued 
at  the  pit's  mouth  at  682,869,802  francs;  of 
which,  coal  and  anthracite  37,634,893  tons,  val-L 
ued  at  569,034,521  francs;  iron  ore  14,046,982! 
tons,  65,143,573  fr.;  iron  pyrites  250,432  tons, 
4,269,498  fr.;  lignite  715,049  tons,  7,222,471  fr.;- 
gold  ore  126,398  tons,  7,080,568  fr.;  zinc  ore 
50,624  tons,  5,078,066  fr.;  lead  and  silver  ore 
14,536  tons,  2,878,503  fr.;  rock  salt  765,617 
tons,  10,597,361  fr.;  sea  salt  285,810  tons.  4,- 
723,252  fr.;  etc  The  quarries  employed  126,344 
workers  and  produced  50,794,168  tons,  valued 
at  261,151,200  francs. 

Metal  works  in  operation  in  1910,  203;  em-' 
ploying  98,902  workers  and  consuming  3,404,120 
tons  of  coal,  4,693,749  of  coke,  and   10,250  of 
charcoal.     Of   these,  47   were   smelting  works, 
with  17,745  workers  and  output  4,038,300  tons, 
.valued    at    315,538,000    francs;     101    puddlhi? 
works,  with    16,345  workers  and   output  525,- 
900  tons,  valued  at  96,836,000  francs;  95  steel 
works,  with  64,812  workers,  and  output  2,323.- 
500,  valued  at  480,700,000  fr.;   34  other,  with 
5462  workers,  and  output  100,325  tons,  valued 
at  83,151,000  fr.;    (fine  gold,  468,000  fr.;  plsti- . 
num,  11,000  fr.;  fine  silver,  5,931,000  fr.;  lead, 
7,106,000;  zinc,  29,687,000;   copper,  19,672,000;^ 
nickel,    7,350,000;    aluminum,    9,944,000;    anti-, 


There  were  reported  under  potatoes,  in  1912,  ^^^7^  2,542,000;  manganese,  450,000                   , 

1,497,750  hectareV^  producing  146,838.900  quin-  ,  Otkeb  Industbim.     Number  in  1910  of  silk, 

t^ls    98  qs.  to  theia.);  in  1911.  1,559,130^ ha.,  ^»^?,^«"f«'  ^14;  producing  for  the  year  771,6o5.-. 

127,747,300  08.  (81.93).    Cider  production  1912,  ^?i^'}%^'''^\''^.^^''V'^^l  ""^   1'^^^^^ 

17,661,598;   1911,  22,439.938.    Under  all  forage  «/i^  '^^^^  "^J^"*^.*  of  ribbons,  471,297,000  fr. 

plints   in    1911,   including   roots   and   grasIST,  fif^^^'.^^oon-    ?    l^^^^' « ^.fo^fSoolS'^^iT 

annual  and  perennial,  15,271,830  hectares!  yield-  ^^^^^'^\^ \J^^ '    l^^''^^^  ^  ^^lli^^f^^lt 

ing  709,963,000  quintals,  valued  at  3,517^472,-  Pra™  of  beets,  and  producing  660,487,730  kilo- 

000  fraics.    Under  truck  gardens.  291,420  ha.,  F"°"/io^7f^°f?TiQ^'''-  .^'r*'p%''7?ii;  TZ' 

yielding  produce  valued  at  667,222,000  francs.  Jj?^    ^^^^^>' i^^/}^'«7'S'o^n^i.P?'^^*^   ^f  T 

The  wheat  produced  in  1911  was  valued  at  2.-  ^^^^  P^'«  •^"^^o^J    ^^^'^OO  hi.   denatured  al- 

252,003,000    francs;     oats,     1,042,468,400;     po-  «>??*•                 t    *v    x  ui    u  i 

tatoes,  1,130,647.420;  wine,  1,338,141,144;  sugar  CoMimcJE.    In  the  table  below  are  given  cor- 

beets,     135,998,980;     apples     and     pears     for  xected  figures  for  the  1911   special  trade,  and 

cider,   198,269,540;   truck-garden  produce,  440,-  provisional  figures  for  1912    (A,  foodstuffs;  B 

994,000;    forage  beets,  337.373,380.    Hay  from  '^^  materials;    C,   manufactured    articles  and 

natural  meadSwg  was  valued  at   1,268,423,640  «??'<»  ^7  Parcels  post) ;  values  in  thousands 

francs;    lucerne,    400,363,390;    clover,    306,466,-  <>'  francs: 
200;    annuals  planted  for  forage,  266,839,370; 

mixed    grasses,    341,863,350;    etc.        Silk-worm    : 

eggs  placed  in  1912  for  hatching,  33,133  heeto-  ,^ 

grams;    cocoons  obtained,  6,233,942  kilograms;  I9ii°^''^9i2               1911^    1912 

average    yield    of    cocoons    per    hg.    of    eggs,   a 2.020.000    1.693,200  736.900      847.7f'0 

188.1  kg.  B 4,525.300     4.652,100         1.830,100     1.935.0<>0 

Livestock.  Number  of  horse  in  the  country  in   ^ 1.620.60Q    ^MS.^       Z,m.9O0    3.853.70Q 

1911,  3,236,160;  mules,  194,000;  asses,  360,590;  TotaL... 8,065,800    7.969.900        6,076.900    6.636.400 
cattle,     14,552,430     (7,606,670    cows,    1,821,660 

steers,  390,940  bulls,  2,778,760  young  stock,  1,-  "^ 

054,500  calves) ;  sheep,  16,426,330;  swine,  6,719,- 

570;    goats,   1,424,180.  Livestock  census  of  De-  Total  genpral  in   1911:   9,809,900.000  imports 

cember    31,    1912:    3,222,140;    horses    196,410;  and    8,012.200,000    exports.     A    more    detailed 

mules,  358,660;  asses,  14,706,900;  cattle  (7,746,-  table    follows    for    the    two    years,    values  in 

760    cows,    2,842,710    young    stock,     1,844,790  thousands  of  gr^^^  ^^   ^^^^i,,^^ 
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l       ~                        ^  advances,  accounting  for  a  considerable  propor- 

Imports^^                  Exports^^  tj^jn   ^^   ^^^   public,   ^g^t,   have   been    made   by 

Cereals....    715.100       844.400             9.800        18.900  France  to  the  railways,  which  will  ultimately 

Wines..  ..    801.500       805.700          187.700      225.900  revert  to  the  state.    The  leading  items  of  inter- 

TexUles... 1.694.900    1.787.400          686,200       677,200  est  for  1913,  in  connection  with  railway  devel- 

Yarns 223.600       285.800        1,004.800    1,091,100  ^^^^^^  j^   p^^n^^  ^^^e   the  extension   and  de- 

mdse.... 5,180,700    6.277,600       4.289.400    4,628.800  velopment  of  lines  crossing  th^  borders.    A  15%- 
TT       77:^:77::    rTZrriZ  ™*le  cut-off,  including  the  Mont  d'Or  tunnel  of 

TotaL... 8.065.800    7,950,900       6,076,900    6,686.400  3^    ^jies,    had   been   under   construction    since 
September,    1910,    was    nearing    completion    at 

Some  of  the  principal  articles  of  import  and  the  end  of  1913,  and  was  expected  to  be  entirely 

export  in  the  1912  table,  with  values  in  thou-  completed  in  the  ensuing  year.     The  object  of 

sands  of  francs,  appear  below:  this    line,   which    is   being   constructed   by    the 

_^_^.^«^^_^^^^__^_.  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Mediterranean  Railway,  was 

""^  to  shorten  the  route  from  Paris  to  Milan,  via 

ImiOTts              l^lM  m^^^              mm  *^«  Simplon  tunnel,  and   the  new  Mont  d'Or 

^J2i        628)200  CoUons '*.'.* .'!.*-.'  884;2ij0  tunnel  was  being  arranged  for  electric  working. 

Cotton".*.*. .'I !!."!!  668,700  Wool   823,&oo  From  Nice  to  Viviola,  Italy,  a  heavy  line,  49 

Coal 468.600   Silk   goods 29^.uoo  ^^jj^g  .„  length,  was  under  construction,  but  its 

SkiM         ■■*":::  ieslooo  wSflenS   ::*.V.::;  iJijieoo  completion  was  not  anticipated  untn  1916.    This 

Silks    .V.*!!!!!!!!  817|400  wmes  l|7.7oo  line  was  to  have  a  16-mile  branch  from  Breil 

Wines    801.500  A.  de  P.* l^^f^  to  Ventimiglia.     Still  another  border  line  con- 

^bSS®?. ::::;:  MflJoo   sUkS*.:::;:;;:"/.  mATo  strucUon  was  that  from  Aix-lesSains  in  France 

Timber  .'.*!!!!!!!  198'.800  Rubber".*.'.' 160.900  to  Puigcerda  and  Ripoli  in  the  province  of  Qe- 

Coffee   144.400  Cotton  If;n3;'*]  rona  in  Spain.    A  feature  of  this  line  is  a  3%- 

0?S^  .•::::;::;  ilMOO  SSSSner^'V.*.:::  \kMi  m^le  tunnel.  Another  international  line  was 
Flax  '.'.'.'.!!.!...  86I900  Metal  wares....  10t<,7uo  that  from  Koguera  to  Pallaresca,  where  a  tun- 
Jewelry    82,400  Novelties |7,2u0  ^gj  nearly  5  miles  long  was  being  constructed 

K*Si!i-iiti-.:    liJSS  ^°^?S:'yt^::::       lil  through  the  Pyrenee.W.ph  W  (1911) 

Metal   wares 77.400  Leather  soods...    75,000  161,436   kms.;    wires,  611,726;    stations,    17,619 

Crockery ZM5S  9*'*  ; J^-^li2  state  and  3645  railway  and  private.    Post  offices^ 

Nldjjte    soda....    ]li^  ^^^  ^^i^;,::]    ??;^So  14,379.    Telephone  lines:  48,049  kms.  urban  and 

Feathers'!!*.*.*.'.'.    78!400  Table   frulU 69,200  103,288   kms.    interurban   lines;    wires,   965,385 

LeiTumes    70.400  Dairy  producU..    ffiJOO  and  522,251.     There  are  3104  miles  of  canals 

Anfmali'*!!!!!.*::    mISoO  ISSbir*!!!!!!!!!    ttm  and  5472  miles  of  rivers  utilized   in   internal 

Rubber   soods...    64.700  Plumes |9,6O0  navigation. 

Fish   88,800  Iron  and  steel..    69,400  Finance.    The  franc,  worth  19.3  cents,  is  the 

.                                                                     unit  of  value.       Revenue  and  expenditure  for 

•Articles  de  Paris.  three  years  are  shown  below  in  francs: 


Some  of  the  principal  countries  of  origin  and                            ^g^^               ^^^               ^^^^ 
destination  in  the  1911  trade    (values  in  thou-   Revenue.... 8,966, 416. 128    4,140,912.961    4.278.890.789 
sands  of  f-ancs)   are  as  follows:  Great  Britain,    Bxp'dlture.. 4.020.649.697    4.186,090.468    4.821.918.609 
994,200    imports    and    1,219,200   exports;    Ger-  

S!?^'  V^SL?P^J!^^l^tjS^''  YJ*J^®**^^  S2'"  The  1912  budget  estimated  the  revenue  at  4,- 
800  and  379,700 ;  Belgimn    642  600  and  1,^4,-    495349,566  francs,  and  the  expenditure  at  4,- 

?S'  ^l^V^^^i^^^  !?^  ^?«',®2XA  ^Ti?;i1S'"  497  963  139  francs.  The  budget  fir  1913,  as  voted 
100  and  63.900;  Argentina  363300  and  170,400;    j^j     3^    ^9^3    estimated  tie  revenue  at  4,736,- 

^ii'aA^^i^^'.''''tX^^'' A^^hi^^i^^^^  301:908  franci:   622,334,030  from  direct  taxei, 

P^^i.Srn**''^^in;^ni"^I®'^^A,?jrA^^  67,971,490    domains    and   forests,    2,548,755,235 

il"£;.^^?^^  *"<i?oi?^^'^^/^S'  ^^'.'f^i.'?'^  5ndire<;t  taxes,  stamps,  customs,  etc;  968,655,- 

81,300;   China,  ^,800  and  13,700;  Bntish  In-  373  monopolies  and  revenue^aming  enterprises; 

?;.i' J^^'^^P  arorJ^'1^1  T'T^  iln^^''n?''"^'  «*«•  Expenditure,  4,738,603,634  f?ancs:  1,296,- 
12®^^  5"**  ^^'^^U«?^^^'''!}"?2Vil?^'l^^.''?  423,922  fer  service  of  the  debt;  20,116,488  pub- 
65,000;  Rumania,  175,100  and  10 JOO;  Austria-  He  services,  50,732,863  finance,  57,901,727  justice, 
Hungary,  87,800  and  46,400;  Australia,  340,200  20,120,037  foreign  affairs,  141,961,939  interior, 
and  11,200.     ,     ,^,,  ^^  x      ^    x  xv        _x     983,224,376  war,  488,941,062  marine,  330,918,486 

Shipping.  In  1911  there  entered  at  the  ports  instruction  and  fine  arts,  58,519,962  commerce, 
of  France  M,l 83  vessels,  of  29,867,010  agrregate  industry,  etc.;  106,669,353  labor,  105,535,363  col- 
tons,  of  which  7690  vessels,  of  7,138,790  tons,  onieg,  39,094,141  agriculture,  340,905,265  public 
were  French.  Cleared,  20,806  vessels,  of  22,-  works,  649,951,630  costs  of  administration  and 
555,346  tons;  French,  6946,  of  6,623,511  tons,  collection  of  taxes,  47,586,900  repayments.  The 
In  1912:  30,615  vessels,  of  30,483,308  tons  "special  services"  budget  balanced  at  816,329,- 
(8046,  of  7,266,870  tons,  French)  entered;  31,-  331  francs.  The  total  of  the  public  debt  stood, 
013,  of  30,882,743  (8244,  of  7,478,433,  French)  January  1,  1912,  at  81,162,001,387  francs,  and 
ekared.  ..,..,  ,    the  floating  debt  at  1,395,898,400. 

The   merchant  marine   included,   January    1,       Abmt.      See    section    Hiatory,    under     The 
1911,    17,621    vessels,   of   1,451,648   tons    (1726   Three  Tear  Law,  and  paeaim.    See  also  MnJ- 
steamers,  of  815,567  tons) ;  1912,  17,729  vessels,  tabt  Pbogsess. 
.  of  1,462,639  tons  (17,729  steamers,  of  1,462,689       Navt.    The  number  and  displacement  (built), 
tons).  December  1,  1911,  of  warships,  of  1600  or  more 

ComnTNiCATioiTS.    At  the  end  of  1912  there  tons,  and  of  torpedo  craft  of  more  than  50  tons, 
were   in   operation   40,927   kilometers   of  main  were    as    follows:    2    battleships    (dreadnought   T 
railways  and  10,261  kms.  of  local  lines.    Large  type)  having  a  main  battery  ox  all  big  guns  iP!^JLC 
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inches  or  more  in  calibre),  of  46,184  tons  (and  €k>VBBNHENT.  The  republic  was  proclaimed 
9  of  214,100  tons,  building) ;  18  battleships  September  4,  1870.  The  constitution  is  that  of 
(pre-dreadnought  type)  of  (about)  10,000  or  February  24,  1876,  amended  August  2  and  No- 
more  tons  displacement  and  with  main  batteries  yember  30,  1875,  December  0,  1884,  June  16, 
of  more  than  one  calibre  of  262,676  tons;  1  1885.  Two  chambers  compose  the  National  As- 
coast-defense  ship,  of  8800  tons;  20  armored  sembly,  which  convenes  annually.  Three  hun- 
cruisers,  of  201,724  tons;  10  cruisers  (unar-  dred  members,  aged  not  less  than  forty  years 
mored  war  ships  of  more  than  1500  tons),  of  and  elected  by  delegates  for  nine  years,  make 
49,978  tons;  81  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  of  34,-  up  the  Senate.  There  remained  in  1912  only 
386  tons  (and  6  of  3974  tons,  building);  139  three  of  the  life  members  elected  by  the  As- 
torpedo  boats,  of  13,020  tons;  75  submarines,  sembly  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  pres- 
of  28,224  tons  (and  18  of  12,190  tons,  build-  ent  svstem.  The  members  (597;  one  to  every  70,- 
ing).  Total  built,  346  vessels,  of  645,891  tons;  000  inhabitants)  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
total  building,  32,  of  230,264  tons — ^in  all,  378  are  elected  for  four  years  by  direct  popular  vote, 
vessels,  of  876,155  tons.  Excluded  from  the  The  president  (1906-1913,  Cl6ment-Armand 
foregoing  are  ships  over  twenty  vears  old,  un-  Falli^res)  is  elected  for  seven  years  per  the 
less  reconstructed  and  re-armed  within  five  Assembly,  by  an  absolute  majority  of  votes.  His 
years;  torpedo  craft  over  fifteen  years  old;  cabinet,  responsible  to  the  legislative  body,  is 
transports,  colliers,  repair  ships,  torpedo  depot  chosen  by  himself;  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is 
ships,  and  other  auxiliaries.  Air  craft  April  7,  made  up  from  members  of  one  or  other  of  the 
1913,  included  18  military  dirigibles  on  hand  two  chambers,  but  not  necessarily  so. 
and   7   ordered;    and   460   military  aeroplanes 

on   hand,   including  monoplanes,  biplanes,   and  HiBTDBT 

hydro-aeroplanes.      The    two    dreadnought-type 

battleships  completed  in  1913,  the  Jean  Bart  The  Patt  VfU  Claic  iNClDBirr.  The  beginning 
and  the  Courhet,  were  launched  in  1911.  The  of  the  new  year  witnessed  a  revival  of  the  ani- 
Courhei  was  the  first  French  ship  of  this  class  mosities  which  had  embittered  the  famous  Drey- 
to  be  completed,  and  she  was  the  vessel  that  fus  case  of  1894.  The  affair  was  again  brought 
carried  M.  Poincar4  on  his  presidential  visit  to  to  the  attention  of  the  public  by  the  announce- 
Enffland  in  June,  1913.  In  addition  to  the  nine  ment  that  Col.  Paty  du  Clam — ^notorious  for 
building,  another  vessel  of  this  type  is  to  be  laid  his  part  in  the  prosecution  of  Captain  Dreyfus — 
down  early  in  1915,  to  be  called  the  Vendie,  was  about  to  be  reinstated  in  the  armv  by 
Two  of  those  building,  the  France  and  the  Parts,  order  of  the  minister  of  war,  M.  Millerand.  A 
were  launched  in  1912  and  will  be  completed  great  hue  and  cry  was  raised;  with  vehement 
during  1914;  three  others — the  Bretaffne,  denunciations  the  opponents  of  the  government 
launched  April  21,  1913;  the  Provence,  April  20;  attacked  what  seemed  to  be  an  attempt  to  re- 
and  the  Lorraine,  September  30 — ^will  be  com-  habilitate  the  now  discredited  colonel.  M.  Mil- 
pleted  in  1915.  Of  the  remaining  four,  two  were  lerand  might  explain  that  his  act  was  without 
begun  in  May,  1013,  and  two  in  November;  to  political  significance,  that  the  place  had  been 
be  completed  in  1916.  They  will  exhibit  a  new  promised  to  Col.  Paty  du  Clam  by  a  previous 
departure  in  armament,  in  that  their  guns  are  to  minister  of  war;  but  he  explained  in  vain.  The 
be  mounted  four  in  a  turret.  In  three  turrets  blunder  cost  him  his  portfolio;  the  Poincar^ 
they  will  carry  twelve  13.4-inch  guns,  whereas  ministry,  however,  was  not  unseated.  It  allowed 
earlier  types  had  twin  turrets.  The  chief  ad-  M.  Millerand  to  shoulder  all  the  blame.  On 
vantages  of  the  new  method  are  said  to  be  January  11,  M.  Millerand  sent  in  his  resigns- 
simplicity  of  plan,  economy  of  weip^ht,  and  con-  tion,  assuring  M.  Poincar6  that  it  was  pleasant 
centration  of  fire.  Three  projected  scout  "  to  have  been  closely  associated  in  the  national 
cruisers  to  have  been  begun  1910  have  been  and  republican  endeavors''  of  the  cabinet.  M. 
forwarded  to  1914.  The  destroyers  building  Lebrun,  minister  of  colonies,  was  transferred  to 
will  use  oil  fuel  and  attain  a  speed  of  31  knots,  war;  and  M.  Besnard  filled  the  post  vacated  by 
The  largest  of  the  new  submarines,  the  Ousiave  M.  Lebrun. 

Z^d^,  has  a  displacement  of  1000  tons  sub-  The  Pbesidential  Elbctioit.  On  January  14 
merged,  and  800  tons  when  at  the  surface.  She  the  chambers  met  again.  After  the  election  of 
was  launched  May  20,  1913.  M.  Deschanel  as  president  of  the  Deputies  and 

It  is  in  the  Mediterranean  that  the  main  fleet  of  M.  Antonin  Dubost  as  president  of  the  Senate, 
is  stationed,  under  Vice-Admiral  Bou4  de  Lapey-  the  first  important  business  was  the  election  of 
r^re.  Three  armored  cruisers  and  torpedo  and  a  president  of  the  republic  for  the  term  1913- 
Bubmarine  flotillas  lie  in  the  English  Channel.       1920  to  succeed  M.  Annand  Falli^res.    The  pre- 

The  minister  of  marine  (M.  Baudin,  succeed-  liminary  caucus  was  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
ing  M.  Delcassd  January,  1913)  is  the  head  of  terest  and  excitement.  The  rivalry  was  indeed 
the  navy,  and  acts  as  president  of  the  council  not  between  parties,  as  in  the  United  States,  but 
of  admiralty,  established  September  7,  1913 —  between  personalities.  True,  the  revolutionary 
an  executive  body  with  powers  similar  to  those  Socialist,  M.  Vaillant,  represented  a  partisan 
of  the  British  board  of  admiralty.  The  navy  is  issue;  but  he  was  hopelessly  out  of  tne  race, 
manned  partly  by  conscription  and  partly  by  and  the  two  leading  candidates  were  both  mem- 
voluntary  service.  The  personnel  in  1913  com-  bers  of  the  cabinet,  M.  Poincar^  and  M.  Pams 
prehended  63.859  officers  and  men  (60,621  in  being  respectively  president  of  the  council  and 
1912,  and  58,404  in  1911),  including  15  vice-  minister  of  agriculture.  Other  aspirants  to  the 
admirals,  30  rear  admirals,  360  captains  and  nresidency— M.  Ribot,  M.  Dubost,  M.  Deschanel, 
commanders,  and  1467  other  line  officers.  France  M.  Dupuy — dropped  out  during  the  caucus:  M. 
ranks  fourth  among  the  nations  (the  United  Dubost  in  favor  of  M.  Pams,  and  M.  Ribot  to 
Kingdom,  Germany,  the  United  States)  in  the  benefit  M.  Poincar^.  M.  Pams  then  led  wit^  323 
amount  of  warship  tonnage  built,  and  also  in  votes  as  against  309  of  M.  Poincar^.  The 
the   aggregate   of   tonnage  built   and   building,  strength    of    M.    Pams    was    surprising,    con- 

See  also  Battleships,  and  Naval  Pbogbess.  sidering   the    factdiihi^b\||0^pfosperoua   hour- 
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igeois,  ineoiwpieiious  senator,  and  subor- 
dinate in  the  cabinet— bad  entered  the  cam- 
jMUgn  late  and  could  hardly  compare  in  prestige, 
•experience,  and  manifest  ability  with  M«  Poin- 
car&  M.  Pams  was  strongly  supported  by 
a  group  of  Radicals — ^MM.  CUmenceau,  Combes, 
Monis,  Gaillaux,  and  Ol^mentel — ^who  presuma- 
bly were  anxious  to  keep  M.  Poincar6,  with  his 
strong  personality,  his  decided  views  on  foreign 
relations,  finance,  and  proportional  represenSi* 
tioD,  out  of  the  supreme  magistracy.  A  delega- 
tion including  the  five  above-named  politicians 
attempted  to  dissuade  M.  Poincar^  from  entering 
the  contest;  and  quite  naturally,  M.  Poincari 
refused  to  withdraw.  On  the  following  day, 
Januarjr  17,  the  elections  were  held,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitutional  provision  that  the 
president  shall  be  elected  for  seven  years  by 
an  absolute  majority  of  the  Chamber  and  Senate 
sitting  in  joint  session  at  Versailles.  On  the 
first  ballot  no  absolute  .majority  was  obtained, 
M.  Poincari  with  429  votes  falling  short  by  four, 
and  M.  Pams  receiving  only  327.  On  the  second 
ballot  34  supporters  of  MM.  Deschanel  and 
Ribot,  and  almost  as  many  of  M.  Pam's  adher- 
ents, contributed  to  give  M.  Poincari  an  absolute 
majority.  The  vote  stood:  For  M.  Poincari, 
483;  for  M.  Pams,  206;  for  M.  Vaillant,  69;  for 
others,  II;  total  869,  not  voting  II.  President- 
elect Poincari  immediately  resigned  his  post  as 
president  of  the  council,  which  waa  taken  bv 
M.  Briand;  but  a  month  elapsed  before  he  took 
office.  On  February  18  he  was  received  at  the 
Blyn^e  by  M.  Falli^res,  and  formally  inaug- 
urated. As  a  matter  of  form,  M.  Briand  ten- 
dered the  resignation  of  his  ministry,  but  was 
retained  by  the  new  president. 

Pbesident  Poincar£.  The  election  of  M.  Ray- 
mond Poincari  was  heralded  throughout  the 
country  and  the  continent  as  a  victory  of  nation- 
alism; for  M.  Poincar4  has  ever  been  a  firm 
patriot  and  a  supporter  of  the  Triple  Entente, 
of  a  progressive  radicalism  as  opposed  to  the 
morbid  anti-clericalism  of  MM.  Combes  and 
Cl^menceau;  of  a  vigorous  but  not  jingoistic 
military  policy.  Russia  especially  was  pleased 
and  manifested  gratification  by  the  telegram  of 
Czar  Nicholas  II.  to  M.  Poincari,  "The  bonds 
which  unite  France  and  Russia  will  draw  still 
closer  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  two  allied 
and  friendly  nations."  In  England  and  in  Spain 
there  was  jubilation  also,  but  in  Italy  unpleas- 
ant comments  were  passed.  In  France  there 
was  a  premonition  that  the  new  president,  a 
politician  in  his  prime,  would  not  readily  con- 
sent to  abandon  the  rOle  of  statesman  for  that 
of  dignitary.  The  confirmation  came  speedily, 
•even  in  the  presidential  address.  For  the  first 
subject  dealt  with  in  that  document,  after  the 
customary  promise  of  loyalty  to  the  constitution, 
was  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the  presidency. 
"The  prerogative  of  parliament  will  easily  be 
reconciled  with  the  rignts  and  duties  of  the  gov- 
ernment: and  the  lessening  of  the  executive 
power  is  desired  by  neither  chambers  nor  coun- 
try. Without  a  firm  and  clear-sighted  executive 
power  the  welfare  of  the  administration  would 
soon  be  endangered,  and  at  times  the  public 
peace  might  even  be  menaced."  The  president 
of  the  republic  should  become  a  more  trusted  and 
a  more  important  map^istrate..  In  the  light  of 
this  expanded  conception  of  the  presidential  of- 
fice, the  policies  enunciated  by  M.  Poincar4  were 
of  real  political  significance.  In  a  general  way, 
social  legislation  was  to  be  eontinued,  and  in 


this  direction  the  republic  "sees  before  it  an 
unlimited  field  of  social  ameliorations  and  aspi- 
rations." Electoral  reform,  left  suspended  be- 
tween Senate  and  Chamber  by  the  Poincari  min- 
istry, was  to  be  carried  through  so  as  to  secure 
"  in  the  perfection  of  electoral  methods,  as  sin- 
cere and  exact  an  expression  of  the  popular  will 
as  possible."  No  less  important  was  the 
strengthening  of  national  defenses.  "It  is  not 
possible  for  a  people  to  be  efficaciously  pacific 
except  on  the  condition  of  being  always  ready 
for  war.  A  France  diminished,  a  France  exposed 
by  her  own  fault  to  challenges  and  humiliations, 
would  no  longer  be  la  France"  "  It  would  be 
committing  a  crime  against  civilization  to  let  our 
country  decline  in  the  midst  of  so  many  nations 
which  are  ceaselessly  developing  their  military 
forces."  "  Our  army  and  our  navy  give  us  proofs 
of  their  devotion  and  valor  every  day.  Let  us 
devote  our  vigilant  consideration  to  them,  and 
halt  not  at  any  efi'ort,  at  anv  sacrifice,  to  con- 
solidate and  strengthen  them."  Statements  such 
as  these  made  it  very  clear  that,  although  he 
would  have  no  direct  influence  upon  legislation, 
the  president  would  not  be  a  dispassionate  ob- 
server of  parliamentary  debates. 

Durinff  the  year  M.  Foincar^,  already  well  and 
widely  liked,  became  extremely  popular.  In  the 
autumn  his  tour  through  the  country  and  his 
visits  to  numerous  large  cities  were  attended 
by  such  enthusiastic  popular  demonstrations  as 
to  be  likened  to  triumphal  processions.  Almost 
royal  deference  was  paid  him — in  one  place  he 
was  honored  by  a  guild  as  only  kings  had  been 
before.  But  in  one  or  two  towns  the  president 
was  not  welcomed,  because  his  empnasis  on 
defense  had  antagonized  Socialist  municipal  au- 
thorities. 

The  Briand  Cabinet.  The  immediate  con- 
sequence of  M.  Poincar^'s  election  to  the  presi- 
dency was  the  resignation  of  the  old  ministry. 
On  January  18  M.  Briand  was  asked  to  form  a 
new  cabinet.  Within  three  days  M.  Briand  had 
formed  his  ministry  as  follows:  President  of 
the  council  and  interior,  M.  Briand;  justice, 
M.  Barthou;  public  instruction,  M.  Steeg;  war, 
M.  Etienne;  marine,  M.  Baudin;  foreign  affairs, 
M.  Jonnart;  finance,  M.  Klotz;  colonies,  M. 
Jean  Morel;  agriculture,  M.  Femand  David; 
commerce,  M.  Ouisfhau;  public  works,  M.  Jean 
Dupuy;  labor,  M.  Ren^  Besnard.  The  minis- 
terial declaration  read  January  24  emphasized 
especially  electoral  reform,  the  income  tax,  the 
reform  of  the  conseiU  du  guerre,  and  military 
defense,  and  promised  legislation  to  give  work- 
men greater  liberty  of  general  organization,  and 
the  modification  of  the  trade-unions  law  of  1884 
by  the  inclusion  of  the  right  of  property. 
Following  the  reading  of  the  declaration  in  the 
chamber,  a  vote  of  confidence  received  324  af- 
firmatives. M.  Briand  then  devoted  himself  to 
the  most  important  task  of  defending  electoral 
reform  before  the  Senate. 

Electobal  Refobm.  The  electoral  reform 
bill  passed  by  the  Chamber  July  10,  1912,  was 
considered  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate  in 
February,  1913.  The  bill  provided — ^as  noted 
in  the  Veab  Book  of  1912 — ^for  departmental 
ecrutin  de  UsU  with  representation  of  minori- 
ties, i.e.  a  compromise  between  proportional  rep- 
resentation and  the  small-district  majority  sys- 
tem. The  committee  was  hostile  from  the  outset, 
and  unalterably  opposed  to  the  representation  of  j 
minorities.  Instead,  it  proposed  to  replace [g 
the  present  acrutin  d'arrondiaaemeni  by  a  acrutik 
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de  liste,  with  majority-rule  applied  to  electoral  memberB  of  the  Briand  cabinet  had  been  carried 
colleges,  each  of  which  would  elect  3,  4,  or  5  over.  The  ministerial  declaration,  read  on 
deputies.  The  discussion  of  the  conunittee  re-  March  25,  gave  first  place  to  national  defense 
port  on  electoral  reform  was  begun  in  the  Sen-  and  the  three-year  bill.  An  attempt  would  be 
ate  on  March  13.  The  opposition  to  proper-  made  to  reconcile  representation  of  minorities 
tional  representation  was  particularly  bitter;  with  the  principle  of  majority  rule.  The  min- 
M.  Maxime  Lecomte  going  so  far  as  to  call  istry  would  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  measures 
proportional  representation  a  machine  of  war  for  school-attendance  and  for  the  protection  of 
directed  against  the  republic  This  seemed  to  be  the  lay  school  "  against  outrages,  campaigns, 
the  attitude  in  general  of  the  followers  of  M.  and  manoeuvres  which  are  becoming  more  and 
Combes  and  of  M.  Cl^menoeau,  and  it  was  early  more  intolerable."  The  income  tax  was  incor- 
apparent  that  the  reform  would  be  wrecked  by  porated  in  the  ministerial  programme.  In  for- 
an  anti-clerical  Radical-Socialist  combination.       eign  aflfairs,  the  ministry  would  seek  the  pa^ 

The  crisis  came  on  March  18.  M.  Briand  cilo  regulation  of  the  Balkan  conflict.  The 
pleaded  the  cause  of  electoral  reform  for  two  declaration  was  poorly  received  in  the  Cham- 
full  hours  in  the  tribune  of  the  Senate.  He  ber;  criticisms  were  numerous,  and  M.  Bartbou 
made  it  clear  that  proportional  rejpresentation  was  interrogated  until  he  admitted  that  he 
was  not  unrepublican,  that  MM.  Monis,  Caillaux,  would  accept  electoral  reform  with  representa- 
and  Combes  had  admitted  the  justice  of  it.  tion  of  minorities,  but  without  the  quotient. 
And  then  he  went  on  to  explain  the  danger  of  The  vote  of  confidence  was  alarmingly  alender: 
the  purely  negative  course  adopted  by  the  Sen-  225  and  162,  and  almost  200  abstentions, 
ate  commission,  and  implored  the  Senate  not  to  A  month's  adjournment  of  the  Assembly  gave 
break  with  the  Chamber — ^for  should  the  Senate  the  political  atmosphere  a  little  time  to  cooL 
reject  the  Chamber's  bill,  it  would  mean  a  When  the  session  was  reopened  on  May  6  the 
deadlock.  *'  Thirty-four  times  the  electors  have  army  bill  became  the  centre  of  attention, 
declared  themselves  in  ^  favor  of  proportional  Thx  Thhee-Yeab  Law.  Among  the  various 
representation ;  twelve  times  they  have  declared  measures  for  military  reorganization  included  in 
in  favor  of  the  representation  of  minorities;"  the  army  bill,  by  far  the  most  important  was 
and  it  would  not  do  now  to  refuse  them.  M.  the  return  to  three-year  service.  That  for  the 
Briand  was  answered  by  M.  Cl^menceau,  the  augmentation  of  the  eflfective  army  it  was  neces- 
**  cabinet-breaker."  M.  Cl^menceau  feared  that  sary  to  exact  three  years  of  active  service  from 
the  Republican  majority  would  be  endangered  all  Frenchmen,  without  exemption,  was  the  opin- 
by  representation  of  minorities  and  insisted  on  ion  unanimously  expressed  by  the  Superior 
majority  rule.  The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  Council  of  War  on  March  4,  1913.  Two  days 
eonsider  article  I.,  "  The  members  of  the  Cham-  later  M.  Etienne,  minister  of  war,  laid  a  three- 
ber  shall  be  elected  by  scrutin  de  liaie"',  to  year-service  bill  on  the  table  in  the  Chamber,  in 
which  M.  Peytral  had  offered  the  amendment:  the  face  of  tumultuous  opposition  on  the  part  of 
**  According  to  majority  rule,  no  candidate  being  the  Socialists.  The  project  received  speedy  com- 
elected  who  shall  have  fewer  votes  than  his  mendation  from  the  municipal  council  of  Paria 
competitors."  This  amendment,  M.  Briand  de-  (March  7),  was  incorporated  in  the  programme 
clared,  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  com-  of  M.  Barthon,  and  was  adopted  by  the  army 
promise  and  conciliation  with  the  Chamber,  and  committee  of  the  Chamber  on  May  9. 
would  mean  the  resi^ation  of  the  ministry.  Against  the  bill  M.  Caillaux  for  a  Radical 
Heedless  of  the  warning  the  Senate  approved  group,  and  M.  Jaurte  for  the  Socialists,  led  re- 
the  amendment  by  161  to  128  (with  11  absten-  peated  and  violent  attacks.  (See  also  So- 
tions).  It  is  interesting  to  analyze  the  vote:  cialisic.)  Three-years  service  would  be  costly, 
the  Democratic  Left  gave  130  ayes  (against  M.  they  said,  to  the  state  as  well  as  to 
Briand)  and  28  noes;  the  Republican  Union  the  poorer  recruits,  and  it  would  be  worse 
gave  23  ayes  and  25  noes;  the  Republican  Left  than  useless.  As  a  "nation  in  arms"  France 
gave  1  aye  and  35  noes;  6  independents  voted  ©onld  defend  herself;  the  augmented  standing 
aye  and  16  no;  and  23  of  the  24  votes  of  the  army  was  a  burden  and  a  danger  to  the  repub- 
Right  were  against  the  amendment.  M.  Briand  Hc.  But  M.  Caillaux  and  M.  Jaurds  could  not 
was  overthrown  by  over  three-fourths  of  the  command  a  majority;  they  could  only  obstruct 
Democratic  Left  cooperating  with  half  of  the  the  bill  by  offering  amendments  and  counter- 
Republican  Union.  That  evening  the  president  projects.  On  June  26  M.  Barthon  exhorted  the 
of  the  council  resigned.  Electoral  reform  had  chamber  not  to  let  politics  interfere  with  the 
been  defeated,  for  the  time  being.  fulfillment  of  a  "national  duty,"  but  possibly  the 

The  Babthou  Cabinet.  M.  Bartbou,  the  sue-  plea  had  been  heard  too  often;  at  any  rate,  it 
cesser  of  M.  Briand,  was  looked  upon  as  an  failed  to  prevent  the  presentation  of  still  more 
emergency-man  to  put  through  military  reforms,  counter-projects.  On  July  7  the  government  cOn- 
without  a  permanent  policy.  He  selected  a  min-  sen  ted  to  an  amendment  voted  by  the  Chamber 
istry  in  which  there  were  5  members  of  the  to  require  equal  service  from  all,  not  even  ex- 
Democratic  Left,  2  of  the  Republican  Union,  4  cepting  the  heads  of  large  families;  and  on  July 
of  the  Radical-Socialist  group,  1  of  the  Repub-  8  the  three-year  law,  article  18  of  the  military 
lican-Socialist,  and  4  of  the  Radical  Left.  The  law,  was  voted  by  344  to  220.  Then  a  proposal 
portfolios  were  distributed  as  follows:  Presi-  to  enlist  recruits  at  the  age  of  20  was  considered, 
dent  of  the  council  and  public  instruction,  M.  and  after  an  acrimonious  discussion,  passed  on 
Louis  Barthou;  justice,  M.  Ratier;  foreign  af-  July  16,  376  to  199.  Finally,  at  nidnight  on 
fairs,  M.  S.  Pichon;  interior,  M.  Klotz;  war,  July  19,  the  entire  military  law  was  passed  by 
M.  Eugene  Etienne;  marine,  M.  Pierre  Baudin;  the  Chamber  by  358  votes  against  204,  M.  Cail- 
finance,  M.  Charles  Dumont;  public  works,  M.  laux  protesting  in  the  name  of  the  "noes." 
Thierry;  commerce,  M.  Mass^;  agriculture,  M.  The  Senate  began  to  discuss  three-year  service 
Cl4mentel;  colonies,  M.  Jean  Morel;  labor,  M.  on  July  31,  and  approved  it  on  August  6.  De- 
Henri   Charon.    It   will  be  observed   that   five    spite  a  lively  debate,  M.  ^^!^l(y^%ym  unable 
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to  prevent  the  passage  of  article  6,  which  pro-  Thb  Fall  or  Babthou.  The  three  months  of 
Tided  for  enlistment  at  20  years.  Article  12  political  inaction  from  August  7  to  November  4 
also  met  with  unsuccessful  opposition,  some  of  were  interrupted  by  an  event  of  primary  impor- 
the  senators  thinking  that  the  financial  assis-  tance.  On  October  16  a  Radical  and  Radical- 
tance  given  to  the  needy  families  of  recruits  Socialist  congress  met  at  Pau  to  plan  the  over- 
was  too  generous,  since  it  would  cost  the  state  throw  of  the  Barthou  cabinet.  A  considerable 
60,000,000  francs  a  year.  Other  objections  were  portion  of  the  old  Radical  hloo  in  the  Chamber, 
forestalled  by  a  promise  that  a  supplementary  supported  by  M.  Cl6roenceau  and  the  Radicals 
bill  would  later  be  brought  in  to  rectify  and  of  the  Senate,  had  assumed  an  antagonistic  at- 
complete  the  bill  as  at  present  formulated,  titude  toward  the  last  three  ministries — ^those 
The  Senate  then  voted  the  whole  of  the  militarv  of  MM.  Poincar6,  Briand,  and  Barthou; — they 
law  by  254  to  37  on  August  7,  and  on  the  fol-  had  opposed  M.  Poincar^'s  candidature  in  the 
lowing  day  the  session  ended.  presidential    elections;    they    had    wrecked    M. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  law  of  August  Briand's  electoral  reform  bill ;  and  they 
7  were:  (1)  Every  healthy  male  French  citi-  planned  now  to  destroy  M.  Barthou.  Aside 
zen  shall  serve  3  years  in  the  active  army,  11  irom  personal  rivalries,  which  play  no  inconsid- 
years  in  the  reserve,  7  years  in  the  territorial .  erable  part  in  French  politics,  there  were  three 
army,  7  years  in  the  territorial  reserve — ^in  all  large  issues  between  the  Poincar6-Briand-Bar- 
28  years  instead  of  25  as  hitherto  required,  thou  policies  and  the  sentiments  of  the  congress 
(2)  A  medical  commission  shall  pass  on  the  of  Pau.  First  and  foremost  was  the  question 
physical  fitness  of  recruits.  (3)  For  the  sup-  of  anti-clericalism:  the  Pau  congress  was  al- 
port  of  the  families  of  soldiers  an  allocation  of  most  rabidly  anti-clerical  and  had  no  patience 
1  fr.  25  per  diem  shall  be  made,  plus  an  addi-  with  M.  Briand's  conciliatory  tendency,  with 
tional  fr.  50  for  each  child.  (4)  Although  no  M.  Poincar6's  electoral  reform  (which  might  in- 
exemptions  are  made— except  in  the  case  of  in-  crease  to  clerical  at  the  expense  of  the  Radical 
valids — students  and  apprentices  may  obtain  a  representation),  or  with  M.  Barthou's  tolerant 
postponement  of  their  term  of  service,  and  phy-  attitude  towards  free  schools.  M.  Barthou,  it 
sicians,  pharmacists,  and  veterinaries  may  serve  should  be  observed,  subsequently  declared  before 
two  of  the  three  years  in  their  professional  ca-  a  banquet  of  the  Educational  League  that  the 
pacities     rather     than     as     common     soldiers,  abolition  of  the  free    (Catholic)    schools  would 

(5)  Students  in  the  Scole  Polyt^hnigue^  in  the  he  a  blow  to  education,  and  that  the  need  of 
Ecole  de  Saini-Cyr,  and  in  the  Ecoles  du  Serv-  ''  defending "  the  lay  school  was  much  exag- 
ices  de  sanii  at  Lyons  and  at  Bordeaux,  are  re-  gerated.  The  second  point  was  the  three-year 
quired  to  spend  two  months  in  actual  military  law,  vigorously  opposed  and  decried  by  the  Pau 
manoeuvres  after  the  first  year  of  study,  and  as  congress.  The  third  measure  at  stake  was  the 
non-commissioned  officers  after  the  second.  They  income  tax;  for  although  the  present  govern- 
agree  to  spend  8  years  in  the  service  of  the  ment  had  committed  itself  to  the  principle  of  a 
state,  or  else  perform  2  years  of  service  as  sub-  tax  on  incomes,  the  politicians  assembled  at 
lieutenants    of    the    reserve,    after    graduation.  Pau  desired  its  immediate  introduction.    They 

(6)  Students  in  non-military  institutions  must  therefore  disowned  and  excommunicated  the 
serve  three  years  but  may  enlist  at  the  age  of  Radical  ministers,  and  elected  ex-Premier  Cail- 
18  or  postpone  enlistment  until  after  gradu-  laux  to  be  president  of  the  executive  committee 
ation.  (7)  Recruits  will  ordinarily  be  incor-  of  the  group,  which  now  became  known  as  the 
porated  in  the  army  at  the  age  of  20.  (8)  The  Unified  Radical  party.  In  outlining  the 
number  of  absentees  must  never  exceed  10  per  policy  of  the  new  Radical-Socialist  coalition, 
cent,  of  the  legally-determined  effective  force.  M.  Caillaux  demanded  (1)  a  return  to  two-year 
(9)  The  law  does  not  apply  to  the  classes  of  service;  (2)  defense  latque  (legislation  against 
1910,  1911,  or  1912  (called  in  October,  1913).  religious  schools),  and  (3)  an  income  tax.  As 
Another  measure  passed  during  the  year  re-  leader  of  the  Unified  Radicals,  M.  Caillaux  re- 
stricted the  jurisdiction  of  military  tribunals  turned  to  redouble  his  attacks  on  the  cabinet  in 
{conseUa  de  guerre)  to  military  offenses  and  re-  the  extraordinary  session  which  opened  on  No- 
formed  the  procedure.  vember  4. 

The  effect  of  the  new  law  was  to  increase  the  M.  Barthou  was  in  no  enviable  position.  He 
effectives  by  170,000  and  to  make  possible  an  had  strengthened  the  army,  and  had  now  to  bear 
extensive  reorganization  of  the  army,  with  the  the  taunts  and  reproaches  of  anti-militarists, 
creation  of  new  units  and  an  augmented  peace  He  had  promised  to  find  a  compromise  on  elec- 
strength  estimated  at  673,000 ;  the  non-recurring  toral  reform  that  would  suit  both  Chamber  and 
cost  was  placed  at  725,000,000  francs  and  the  Senate,  a  task  well-nigh  impossible.  The 
increase  in  the  annual  expenditure  at  170,000,-  Chamber  was  insistent  and  the  Senate  hostile; 
000  francs.  This  additional  slrain  on  the  al-  in  the  effort  to  conciliate  both  he  allowed  the 
ready  overburdened  treasury  was  sharply  criti-  ecrutin  de  Hate  with  representation  of  minori- 
eised  in  the  legislature;  but  more  alarming  ties  to  be  hopelessly  modified  and  mutilated  in 
were  the  manifestations  of  disapproval  in  the  a  new  electoral  reform  bill.  The  size  of  the 
country  at  large.  On  March  15  at  Paris,  on  Chamber  would  be  considerably  reduced  by  fix- 
May  18  at  Paris,  Toul,  Belfort,  Mftcon,  Orleans,  ing  the  ratio  of  representation  at  one  deputy  to 
Rodez,  Bourges,  Nancy,  L^rouville,  and  Rennes,  22,500  registered  voters,  and  an  equilibrium  be- 
at Paris  on  May  25,  on  July  13,  on  August  17,  tween  proportional  representation  and  majority 
and  on  August  23,  crowds  met  to  shout  "d  baa  rule  was  arrived  at  by  means  of  a  complicated 
Varm^e**  or  soldiers  mutinously  protested  scheme  involving  two  di'fferent  Bcrutvna,  Not- 
against  the  third  year  of  service.  A  communist  withstanding  its  defects,  the  bill  commanded  a 
and  anarchist  congress  discussed  the  general  majority  of  108  in  the  Chamber  and  was  pre- 
strike  as  a  possible  means  of  combatting  mill-  sented  to  the  Senate  in  November, 
tarism.  These  and  similar  outbreaks  were  Meanwhile  M.  Barthou  was  encountering  still 
sternly  suppressed  as  unpatriotic.  greater   difficulties    in    fiJ^n^^e^ed^yVi^^^^fc 
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1913  had  been  passed  on  July  30  after  many  lauz  and  Malvy  had  demanded:  a^  retnni  to  twiK 
months  of  wrangling,  during  which  time  it  had  year  service;  in  the  Senate,  however,  MM* 
been  passed  back  and  forth  between  Chamber  Doumergue  and  Monis  had  voted  for  the  armj 
and  Senate  until  it  had  become  the  laughing-  law,  and  M.  Cl^menoeau,  whose  powerful  in- 
stock  of  the  press.  The  expenditure,  amount-  fluence  over  the  Doumergue  cabinet  was  gener* 
ing  to  more  than  4,700,000,000  francs,  was  cov-  ally  acknowledged,  was  an  ardent  champion  of 
ered  only  by  resorting  to  a  variety  of  extraor-  three-year  service.  The  reversal  of  the  axmj 
dinary  expedients.  For  the  new  budget,  the  law  was  therefore  improbable.  On  the  question 
budget  of  1014,  no  such  devices  were  available,  of  electoral  reform,  and  on  exempting  the  rente. 
The  sources  of  revenue  were  actually  smaller^  all  but  two  of  the  ministers  had  voted  in  the 
so  that  while  the  augmentation  of  expenditure  negative.  In  their  attitude  towards  the  Cath- 
amounted  to  681,000,000  francs,  the  deficit  olic  or  free  schools,  all  were  strongly  anti-cler- 
reached  the  figure  794,000,000  francs.  Eight  leal.  If  we  look  at  the  new  governing  group  as 
hundred  millions  had  to  be  obtained  by  new  an  anti-clerical  combination^  of  the  militarist 
taxation  or  by  loan.  The  latter  was  decided  CMmenceau  and  the  anti-militarist  Caillaux,  it 
upon  by  M.  Barthou,  despite  his  repeated  prom-  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  declara- 
ises  that  the  increased  expense  of  the  arm^  tion  of  policy  should  be  emphatic  on  le  difenwe 
should  be  paid  by  the  rich,  and  the  Chamber  laique  while  vague  on  other  subjects,  and  should 
was  asked  to  ratify  an  internal  loan  of  1,300,-  impotently  recognuse  the  army  law  and  prom- 
000,000  francs,  of  which  400,000,000  were  ise  loyally  to  apply  it — although  the  congress  of 
charged  to  the  *'  pacification "  of  Morocco.  Ab  Pau  had  demanded  a  return  to  two  years'  scrv- 
might  have  been  expected,  the  Socialist  M.  ice.  The  ministers  had  been  opposed  to  elec- 
Jaurte  attacked  the  project  and  arraigned  the  toral  reform;  but  presently  at  the  urgent  in- 
whole  military  and  Moroccan  policies  of  the  gov-  stance  of  the  Chamber  they  agreed  to  push  the 
ernment.  It  was  not  on  the  loan  itself,  but  on  electoral  reform  bill  in  the  Senate.  On  the 
the  manner  of  issuing  it,  that  M.  Barthou  met  question  of  the  income  tax  they  adhered  to  their 
his  defeat.  In  an  ioadvised  moment  he  made  a  principles.  M.  Caillaux  announced  that  th» 
question  of  confidence  of  an  amendment  that  loan  project  would  be  dropped,  and  an  income- 
the  interest  (rente)  on  the  new  bonds  should  be  tax  bill  was  passed  by  the  Chamber  and  pre- 
forever  exempt  from  taxation;  and  justified  his  sented  to  the  Senate.  Finally,  the  ministry 
stand  on  the  grounds  that  taxation  of  the  took  up  the  question  of  education.  Ever  since 
rentes  would  lower  the  market  price  of  the  new  March  the  Chamber  had  carried  on  a  futile  die- 
securities,  that  exemption  would  benefit  the  cussion  of  the  falling  oflf  in  school  attendanoe, 
thrifty  middle-class  rentiers,  and  that  many  and  of  measures  for  remedying  ity  and  some 
other  countries  exempted  government  bonds  lively  debates  had  been  occasioned  by  proposals 
from  taxation.  The  explanation  was  insufficient  for  restraining  the  competition  of  private 
to  withstand  the  attacks  of  M.  Caillaux,  how-  (''free")  schools  with  public  ('May")  achoola 
ever,  and  in  the  vote  on  the  amendment  the  These  proposals  were  now  infused  with  new  life 
government  was  defeated  by  a  negative  majority  and  an  education  bill  rapidly  took  shape.  Ar- 
of  25.  The  Barthou  cabinet  immediately  re-  tide  21,  passed  by  the  Chamber  in  the  middle 
signed,  December  2.  of  December  by  867  to  ISB,  imposed  fines  and 

The  Doumergue  Ministbt.  After  attempt-  imprisonment  as  penalties  for  using  threats  to 
ing  in  vain  to  induce  M.  Ribot  or  M.  Dupuy  to  keep  children  from  attending  lay  schools  and 
form  a  ministry.  President  Poincar^  turned  to  from  using  the  prescribed  text-books.  Needless 
the  Unified  Radical  group.  M.  Caillaux  should  to  say,  the  measure  was  bitterly  assailed  as  an 
have  been  the  chief  of  the  new  cabinet,  had  he  exceptional  law,  inasmuch  as  it  laid  no  penalty 
not  still  retained  some  of  the  unpopularity  on  the  use  of  threats  and  menaces  to  deter  par- 
earned  in  1011;  he  was  therefore  content  with  ents  from  sending  their  children  to  free  (ije. 
the  portfolio  of  finance.    M.  Gaston  Doumergue,  Catholic)  schools. 

senator  for  Gard,  who  had  served  in  the  minis-  The  BRiAin>i8TB.  Perhaps  the  most  formidable 
tries  of  MM.  Combes,  Sarrien,  Cldmenceau,  and  critic  of  the  new  rteime  was  M.  Aristide  Briand. 
Briand  (1909),  was  chosen  as  the  nominal  head  Speaking  at  St.  Etienne,  M.  Briand  exposed  the 
of  the  government,  but  his  dependence  on  M.  inconsistencies  of  the  Unified  Radical  cabinet; 
Caillaux  and  upon  M.  Cl6menoeau  was  no  secrete  it  was  attempting  to  revive  anti-clerical  fanati- 
The  portfolios  were  distributed  as  follows:  cism,  he  said,  and  diverting  attention  from  the 
Foreign  afi'airs,  Gaston  Doumergue  (Democratic  true  needs  of  the  republic,  viz.,  a  firm  foreign 
Left  of  Senate) ;  finance,  Joseph  Caillaux  (Uni-  policy,  a  strong  army,  and  social  legislation, 
fied  Radical  of  Chamber) ;  education.  Rend  Late  in  December  it  was  reported  that  M.  Briand 
Viviani  (Republican  Socialist  of  C.) ;  commerce,  had  induced  over  a  hundred  senators  and  depu- 
L.  J.  Ma  Ivy  (Un.  Rad.  of  C.) ;  war,  Joseph  ties,  including  MM.  Barthou,  Pichon,  Klots, 
Noulens  ( Un.  Rad.  of  C. ) ;  public  works,  Fer-  Millerand,  and  Dupuy,  to  form  a  new  group — 
nand  David  (Radical  of  C.);  justice,  Bienvenu  the  Democratic  Entente — with  patriotism  and 
Martin  (Radical  of  S.) ;  marine,  Ernest  Monis  social  betterment  as  watchwords  and  the  Unified 
(Radical-Socialist  of  S.) ;    colonies,  Albert  Le-  Radicals  as  enemies. 

brun  (Democratic  Left  of  C.) ;  interior,  Rentf  Foreign  Affaibs.  The  Dual  Allianoe  might 
Renoult  (Un-  Rad.  of  C.) ;  agriculture,  Maurice  well  have  been  weakened  by  the  strain  which 
Raynaud  (Un.  Rad.  of  C);  labor,  Albert  Mdtin  the  Balkan  War  placed  upon  international  re- 
(Un.  Rad.  of  C).  It  will  be  noticed  that  while  lations,  had  not  there  been  at  St  Petersburg 
the  combination  is  dominated  by  the  new  Unified  an  able  and  loyal  defender  of  the  Franeo- 
Radical  party,  and  represents  the  tendency  of  Russian  alliance.  On  February  20  M.  Delcasstf 
the  anti-clerical  elements  of  the  hloo  to  coOp-  was  named  ambassador  to  Russia  by  M.  Poin- 
erate  with  the  Socialists,  it  is  nevertheless  card,  to  the  great, pleasure  of  all  advocates  of 
strangely  discordant  on  the  question  of  mill-  the  Entente  Cordiale.  A  less  favorable  impree- 
tarism.    The  Unified  Radicals  led  by  MM.  Call-  sion  was  created  by  the  establishment  of  tha 
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Doumergue  cabinet,  with  M.  Doumergue  u  min-  VBANGHIBE  BILL.  See  Gbbat  Bbitain, 
later  of  foreign  affairs,  inasmuch  as  he  and  his  Suffragists  and  the  Franchise  Bill, 
associates  were  not  ardent  Russophiles.  King  FBAKCO-OESHAN  IKTEBPABLLA.- 
Constantine  of  Greece  visited  Paris  in  Septem-  KEKTABY  OBOANIZATION.  See  Abbi- 
ber  and  was  received  at  the  Elyste  by  M.  Poin-  tration,  Intebnational;  France,  History;  and 
car^.    The  king  of  the  Hellenes  was  none  too  Gebmant,  History, 

cordially  welcomed  after  his  tactless  eulogy  on  VBATEBKITIES  IN  HIOH  SCHOOLS. 
German  military  methods  (see  Gebmant,  For-   See  Education. 

eign  Affairs),  and  although  he  praised  the  mill-  VBEE  BAPTISTS.  See  Baptists,  Fbbe. 
tary  mission  of  the  French  general  £ydoux«  the  VBEKCH,  Anne  (Wabneb).  An  American 
French  press  could  not  entirely  forgive  him.  author,  died  February  4,  1013.  She  was  born  in 
The  jealousy  exhibited  in  this  case  was  but  one  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  1869.  In  1888  she  married 
manifestation  of  the  ill-feeling  between  France  Charles  Ellis  French.  Her  first  published  work, 
and  Germany.  During  the  year  both  nations  A  Woman's  Will,  appeared  in  1904.  In  the 
increased  their  armies;  in  both  parliaments  same  year  she  wrote  Susan  Clegg  and  Her  Neigh- 
patriotic  orators  alluded  to  the  enemy  across  hor,  Mrs,  Lathrop,  During  the  next  five  years 
the  Vosges;  and  in  both  countries  the  press  was  she  wrote:  Susan  Clegg  and  Her  Neighbor's 
ready  to  make  much  of  slight  annoyances.  The  Affairs;  Seeing  France  with  Uncle  John;  Susan 
suppression  of  the  Souvenir  Alsacien-Lorrain  Clegg  and  a  Man  in  the  House;  Seeing  England 
again  brought  the  Alsatian  question  into  prom*  with  Uncle  John;  An  Original  OentUman;  In  a 
inence.  This  and  the  later  Zaberne,  or  Saveme,  Mysterious  Way;  and  Your  Child  and  Mine, 
incident  are  treated  under  Gebmant.  There  The  last  years  of  her  life  were  spent  at  Mam- 
were  besides,  several  vexatious  occurrences  on  the  hull,  Dorset,  England. 

Franco-German  frontier.  On  April  14  three  Ger-  FBEKCH  ACADEITT.  See  Academy, 
mans  were  insulted  by  French  students  at  Nancy.  Fbench. 

The  French  government  promptly  investigated  VBENCH  EQUATORIAL  AFBIGA  (for- 
the  matter  and  removed  several  officials  for  not  merly  Fbench  Conqo).  A  French  possession  on 
protecting  the  Germans  from  affront.  On  April  the  west  coast  of  equatorial  Africa,  made  up 
22  a  German  military  biplane  landed  inside  the  of^  the  Gabun  Colony  (capital  Libreville),  the 
French  frontier  at  Arracourt,  and  again  a  Ger-  Middle  Congo  Colony  (capital  Brazzaville),  and 
man  dirigible  trespassed  on  French  territory,  the  Ubangi-Shari-Chad  Colony  (capital  Fort-de- 
In  order  to  prevent  such  accidents,  M.  Jules  Possel).  The  present  area  and  population 
Cambon,  the  French  ambassador  at  Berlin —  (1906),  after  deduction  of  280,000  square  kilo- 
who,  by  the  way,  resigned  in  December — called  meters,  carrying  a  population  of  about  a  mil- 
the  attention  of  the  German  government  to  the  Uon,  ceded  to  (Germany  following  the  convention 
inconveniences  arising  from  the  too  frequent  de-  of  March  4,  1912,  is  officially  given  as  1,453,888 
scent  of  foreign  airships  on  French  soil.  It  >q-  kilometers  and  9,000,000  inhabitants  (a 
was  hoped  that  more  amicable  relations  might  density  of  7.8  to  the  sq.  kil.).  This  takes  into 
be  cultivated  by  the  Franco-German  Interpar-  account  the  territory  ceded  to  France  by  Ger- 
liamentary  Conference  held  at  Bern  on  May  11  many  from  the  Kamenin  country.  Gold,  copper, 
at  the  invitation  of  Swiss  politicians.  There  uid  iron  exist  in  commercial  quantities.  In 
were  present  144  French,  but  only  44  German  1010  there  were  6  copper  mines  in  operation, 
parliamentarians,  and  these  mostly  Socialists,  covering  14,600  hectares;  output,  1600  kg.  val- 
Not  much  was  accomplished,  however,  beyond  Q^  at  653,826  fr.  The  agricultural  products 
the  formation  of  personal  friendships  and  the  uid  exports  are  rubber,  cacao,  palm  kernels  and 
adoption  of  a  resolution  in  favor  of  peace,  oil,  timber,  kola  nuts,  piassava,  coffee,  manioc, 
friendship,  and  smaller  armies.  The  Franco-  etc.  The  total  imports  for  the  year  1911  were 
Spanish  treaty  relative  to  Morocco,  discussed  in  valued  at  17,924,084  francs;  of  which  goods  to 
a  previous  Ykab  Book,  was  unanimously  ap-  the  value  of  7,602,641  fr.  came  from  France,  100,- 
proved  by  the  French  Chamber  on  March  7,  and  11®  ^r.  from  French  colonies,  and  60,221,324  fr. 
bv  the  Senate  on  March  29.  For  a  discussion  ^^om  other  countries.  The  exports  amounted  to 
of  the  drawing  together  of  France  and  Spain,  see  29,116,889  francs,  goods  to  the  value  of  14,093,- 
Spain.  486  fr.  going  to  France,  493  fr.  to  French  col- 

Mtsctcllaneous.    After    passing    the    three-  SPi^;   *"^    16,021,410   fr.    to   other   countries, 
year   military  service  law,  the  sfnate,  feari^  ^^l   IT^Jf  ,^^^'f,  <^*?^>  /°o*o^.  }^^^ 
that    the    production    of   coal   would   fall   oi,  ^!!^X^^' ^V^S'u^^  tone   (18,  of  42,805  tons 
amended   the  miners'  eight-hour  bill-to  allow  !:^.  ^^;hu^  ^^iS  ^^'^I 

each   miner  to  work   150  instead  of  30  hours  rmoo??r.nL     dSS    jL^WiJ**^^'^^^^^ 
overtime  per  annum.  The  miners  of  northeastern   Sl^^V^S?  I«."  .  Uq     V  f***-  k  ]?^^'  ltJ-?1»??* 
France  thereupon  went  out  on  strike;  but  were  !5lxJ^"*  ^®*^'/^«  Telegraph  lines,  2023  kilo- 
induced  to  return  to  work  by  promises  of  in-  Z^^^i   m  *i!r'J-     /tS"  v-^'"'"".-"'?""'^"*''** 
creased  pay.-A  large  bell  wa/pVesented  by  the   *"raEKCT   Eot\^^  on« 

Pope  to  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen  in  honor  of   Amf      a  wf!^^^^^^^   ^   ^^' 
Joan  of  Arc-In  nrotest  against  the  closing  of  f^S^^mdJ^f  J?^fw^jr*4*^%'^^^^        ^^a 
religious  schools,  ifve  bishop  of  Brittany  isLed  ^  nS,"^?.??!^*!      a7J^  \m^^^^  groups  and 
a  notable  justification  of  Catholic  education.-  "^fi^,.  "i^  Mnortr  h  rf  J-f k'^i"^  9^^^^^^ 
A  disastrous  railway  accident  at  Melun  on  No-  L^nt^ . VS^^^^ 
vember  4  caused  the  death  of  thirty-two  persons.  wft^Lwr^J^oli    i^^^^  ?®^®i  ^T' 

See  Also  Mosorno  °^^^  Islands,   30   and    1533;    Marquise   Sous-le- 

nAJSrcmBE,     RnrOBic    of.     See    Frako^,  tal  population,  30,663.    Capital,  Papeete   (3617 

Electoral     Reform;     AnmaA-nxmoAKT,     Himi-  inhabitants),     on     Tahiti.    Imports      (1911) 

gananFranehMe  Reform;  and  Bemium,  JRmv  7,206,660    francs;    exports,    7,519,119.    Vessels 

toral  Reform  Agitatum,  •te.  entered  (1910),  64,  of  IHJ^ft^^  vQ^M^lC 
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uary  1,  1912,  60,784  francs.    Governor  in  1913, 
W.  M.  Fawtier. 

FBENCH  OTJIANA  (Cayenne).  A  French 
colony  and  penal  settlement  on  the  northern 
coast  of  South  America.  Capital  and  only  sea- 
port, Cayenne,  with  (1906)  12,426  inhabitants. 
Area,  88,240  sq.  kilometers;  population  (March 
5,  1911),  49,009  (a  density  of  0.6  to  the  sq.  km.). 
The  people  are  chiefly  engaged  in  placer  gold- 
mining.  Imports  (1911),  11,263,329  francs; 
exports,  11,903,627.  Vessels  entered  (1910), 
53,  of  49,646  tons.  F.  E.  Levecque  was  gov- 
ernor in  1913.  

PBENCH  OTHNEA.  A  colony  of  French 
West  Africa  (q.v.  for  area,  population,  etc.). 
The  lower  regions,  plentifully  watered  by 
streams  descending  from  the  Futa-Jallon,  are 
exceedingly  fertile  and  luxuriantly  overgrown. 
Eastward  sandy  plateaux  upon  a  granite  sub- 
stratum arise  into  the  ranges  of  the  Futa-Jallon 
— ^that  home  of  contrast,  caprice,  and  mystery, 
broken  by  smiling  valleys,  frowned  on  by  naked 
peaks.  A  variety  of  mixed  races  inhabit  this 
country.  The  Fullah  descendants  of  the  con- 
quering Peuhl  number  about  660,000;  they  are 
socially  organized  under  a  head  exercising  spir- 
itual and  limited  temporal  power,  and  proselyte 
the  propaganda  of  Islam  by  fire  and^  sword. 
They  are  good  herdsmen  but  disdain  agriculture. 
The  Kissiens  (about  120,000)  are  timid,  of 
small  stature,  fetishists,  and  practice  agricul- 
ture; the  Tim^n^s  (30,000)  and  allied  groups 
are  mainly  fetishistic,  quarrelsome,  and  de- 
graded (the  Bagas  present  a  curious  appearance, 
with  ears  growing  near  the  tops  of  their  heads). 
Less  intelligent  than  the  Fullahs,  the  Malink^s 
(about  600,000)  are  an  industrious  and  pros- 
perous race.  The  Soussons,  or  Diallonk^s  (386,- 
000)  are  the  superior  of  all  the  indigenous  peo- 
ples in  mentality;  they  are  fetishists  but  Islam 
has  made  great  progress  among  them.  The  na- 
tives manufacture  apparel,  rush  mats,  dressed 
leather,  pottery,  arms,  and  jewels.  Rubber, 
palm  nuts,  and  gums  are  gathered;  and  culti- 
vation produces  rice,  millet,  manioc,  sesame, 
etc.  Stock-raising  is  practiced  on  a  large  and 
scientific  scale,  notably  by  Fullah  tribes.  The 
mineral  resources  are  as  yet  unascertained.  The 
total  imports  for  1911  were  valued  at  18,337,307 
francs  and  the  exports  at  19,610,656  (rubber, 
16,311,686  fr.;  live  animals,  1,098,869;  hides, 
1,064,402;  palm  nuts,  966,298;  gum  copal,  270,- 
006).  Vessels  entered  (1910),  682,  of  615,911 
tons.  A  railway  (588  kilometers)  runs  from 
Conakry  to  Kourassa  on  the  Niger;  open  since 
January  I,  1911.  Conakry,  the  capital,  has 
6623  inhabitants;  Kankan,  7120;  Bok4,  3627; 
Kindia,  2280;  Dubreka,  1195.  The  lieutenant- 
governor  in  1913  was  J.  Peuvergne. 

FBEKCH  INDIA.  Five  French  dependen- 
cies in  India.  Area,  513  sq.  kilometers;  popu- 
lation (March  6,  1911),  282,472— a  density  of 
550  to  the  sq.  km.  The  towns  are  Pondich^ry 
(the  capital),  Karikal,  Mah4,  Chandemagar, 
and  Yanaon.  Imports  (1911),  8,618,302  francs; 
exports,  37,988,286  (oil  seeds,  raw  cotton,  pulse, 
etc.).  Vessels  entered  (1910),  42,  of  107,370 
tons.  The  1909  budget  balanced  at  2,725,000 
francs.  Debt,  January  1,  1912,  4,684,392  francs. 
There  are  30  kilometers  of  railway.  Post  offices, 
5.    Governor  in  1913,  A.  A.  Martneau. 

PBENCH  INDOCHINA.  A  French  de- 
pendency in  southeastern  Asia,  composed  of  five 
states  and  a  strip  of  territory  leased  from  China 


Pop. 

D. 

6,542.822 

35.0 

1,487.948 

8.0 

8.050,786 

64.0 

631,839 

2,0 

6,117.964 

61.0 

158.881 

169.0 

16,990,229 

21.0 

detailed  in  the  table  below  (population  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  March  5,  1911) ;  D=s 
density;  Kwangchow-Wan  is  the  leased  terri- 
tory. 


Sq.  kms. 

Annam    169.890 

Cambodia    176.460 

Cochin-China    66,966 

Laos    290,000 

Ton«rking     119,760 

Kwan^chow-  Wan 1.000 

Total •loiioii 


^  310,060  square  miles. 

The  capital  is  Hanoi  (in  Tongking),  with  113,- 
676  inhabitants.  Population  (1911)  of  Cholon, 
191,655;  Bin-Dinh,  75,000;  Saigon,  64,845; 
Pnom-Penh,  64,621;  Hu6,  60,000;  Vien-tiane. 
20,000;  Haiphong,  27,000.  The  population  in- 
cludes Malays,  Chams,  Khmers  (Cambodians), 
Annamites,  Thais,  and  Chinese.  Trade  returns 
are  for  the  colony  as  a  unit,  and  are  shown  be- 
low in  francs  for  three  years: 


1909  1910  1911 

Imports 249,763.677       238.686.288        244.142.680 

Exports 273.034,618       290,646,912       260,146,499 


Of  the  total  imports,  goods  valued  at  85,866,- 
056  francs  came  from  France,  and  at  6,986,460 
from  French  colonies;  of  the  exports,  goods  val- 
ued at  59,250,754  francs  went  to  France,  and  at 
1,939,012  to  French  possessions.  The  principal 
articles  of  export  in  the  1911  trade  were  rice, 
117,470,000  francs;  tin,  24,486,000;  dried  and 
salt  fish,  12,556,000;  corn,  9,704,000;  hides. 
7,997,000;  cotton  yarn,  7,824,000;  coal,  6,579,- 
000;  pepper,  3,795,000;  zinc  ore,  3,739,000;  live 
animals,  3,450,000;  silver  ingots,  3,027,000;  ce- 
ment, 2,829,000;  cinnamon,  2,234,000;  raw  silk, 
2,031,000.  Vessels  entered  (1910),  2073,  of 
2,110,141  tons.  The  Salgon-Mytho  Railway  has 
an  extension  under  way  to  Cantho.  Total  rail- 
ways in  1912,  1909  kilometers,  including  467 
kilometers  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Ytlnnan. 
The  general  1912  budget  was  estimated  to  bal- 
ance at  38,317,000  piasters.  The  debt  stood, 
January  1,  1912,  at  245,912,509  francs.  The 
governor-general  in  1913  was  A.  Sarraut. 

HiBTOBT.  An  important  step  towards  local 
self-government  was  taken  in  1913.  Native 
councils  with  advisory  powers  were  instituted 
in  each  of  the  states  of  French  Indo-China 
under  the  presidency  of  the  superior  residents. 
The  innovation  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  liberal 
policy  rather  than  a  grudging  concession,  and 
the  new  councils  were  appreciative  in  spirit. 
The  council  of  Tongking,  for  instance,  in  its 
first  sitting  passed  a  resolution  expressing  its 
loyalty  to  France  and  its  gratitude  to  M.  Sar- 
raut.   

FBEKCH  UTEBATUBE.  Whether  it  be 
the  pressure  of  national  events  or  the  natural 
development  of  recent  tendencies,  as  character- 
ized in  the  1911  and  1912  Year  Books,  the  fact 
remains  that  traditional  and  Catholic  France 
now  has  the  upper  hand  of  its  socialistic,  cos- 
mopolitan, and  agnostic  opponents.  As  an  in- 
dication of  the  dominant  temper,  we  call  atten- 
tion to  an  article  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  (Feb- 
ruary, 1913)  entitled  "La  Prochaine  g^n^ration 
litt^raire,"  which  ^c^^^g^^^t^^ip^  for  a 
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new  era  of  spirituality  such  as  preeeded  the 
Romanticism  of  a  century  ago,  with  its  mili- 
tant hostility  to  the  impious  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  ready,  too,  for  new  Lamartine  MMi- 
tationa  or  a  new  lyricism  like  that  of  Hugo's 
Odes  ei  Ballades.  And  we  may  cite  also  Les 
jeimes  gens  d*auj<Htrd^'hui  of  Agathon  (pseu- 
donym for  Massis  and  Tarde),  with  chapters 
entitled  "  Le  gout  de  Taction,"  *'  La  foi  patrl- 
otique,"  and  "Une  renaissance  catholtque"; 
Riou's  AtUB  icoutes  ds  la  France  qui  vient,  with 
its  call  for  a  religious  revival,  protestant  to  be 
sure,  but  still  religious;  Hanotanx's  La  France 
vivante;  and  Muller  and  Picard's  Les  tendances 
prisentes  de  la  lUtSmture  Francaise.  The  three 
books  which  struck  the  representative  note,  to 
judge  by  the  interest  they  aroused,  were 
L*Annonce  faiie  d  Marie,  a  miracle  play  by  P. 
Claudel;  the  novel,  La  oolline  inapir^e,  by  M. 
Barrte ;  and,  in  the  field  of  criticism,  Bertrand's 
Saini-Augusiin,  The  serious  literary  temper  of 
the  times  is  also  evidenced  by  the  success  of 
Maeterlinck's  La  Mort. 

The  Drama.  Among  historical  dramas  we  may 
name  Mortier's  Sylla,  Poizat's  Sophonishe,  and 
the  patriotic  plays,  the  sensational  Alsace  of 
Leronx  et  Camille,  the  deeper  Servir  of  Lavedan, 
and  Kistemaeker's  U accident,  with  its  broader 
scope.  Notable,  also,  are  the  light  plays,  by  way 
of  protest  against  the  gloomy  realism  of  yester- 
day, witness  the  Institut  de  Beautif  by  a  great 
favorite  of  the  public,  Capus,  who  also  offered 
a  play  HiUne  Harduin,  with  a  melancholy  end- 
ing not  at  all  in  his  customary  manner;  and 
L*IngSnu,  by  "M^rh  and  Gignoux,  based  upon  a 
story  of  Voltaire's,  and  protesting  against  our 
present-day  sophisticated  notions  of  lifp. 

Worthy  of  mention  on  different  grounds  are: 
Gold's  moving  dramatization  of  Manon  Lescaut; 
Bergerat's  sentimental  and  bright  Vuit  Floren" 
tine  (which  makes  acknowledgement  to  Bocca- 
eio's  Mandragore) ;  Richepin's  oriental  Le  Ift'no- 
ret;  d'Annuncio's  Pisanelle,  written  to  afford 
yiDe.  Rubinstein  a  chance  to  dance,  and  a  decided 
failure;  and  Kismet,  which  no  less  a  literary 
personage  than  Jules  Lemaltre  honored  by  trans- 
lating. Realistic  plays,  though  persistently 
offered,  are  out  of  favor.  Even  Guitry  could 
not  save  NicomMe's  Reguins,  for  instance;  but 
B^n  lire's  Paraphe  1^  must  be  set  down  as  highly 
amusing.  Feministic  problems  find  their  way 
into  many  dramas  of  the  day.  Bernstein's  Le 
Secret  presents  a  type  of  the  wicked  woman 
shaped  by  modern  tendencies;  Suarfes's  famous 
Cressida,  one  of  the  most  successful  works  of 
the  year,  not  written  for  the  stage  but  yet  in 
dialogue  form,  is  a  succession  of  variations  on 
the  theme  of  the  coquette;  Fleg's  Trouhle-fite 
tells  of  an  interesting  heroine  at  first  sorry  to 
have  a  child,  then  sorry  to  have  a  husband,  and 
finally  thankful  for  both;  Kistemaeker's 
L*Emhuscade  has  a  Lucretia  Borgia  (as  seen 
by  Hugo)  as  central  attraction;  Bataille's  Le 
PhaUne  centres  about  a  protagonist  drawn,  it 
IS  said,  from  Marie  Bashkirtsef;  and  Grillet 
offers  an  interesting  attempt  at  a  reconstruction 
of  the  romantic  period  around  the  figure  of 
RacheL  Other  plays  deal  sympathetically  with 
the  peculiar  difficulties  women  have  to  face  under 
present  social  conditions.  Brieux  in  Seule 
shows  how  hard  it  is  for  women  to  live  alone, 
and  E.  S^s  I/irriguliire  how  an  incapable 
man  drags  a  woman  down.  A  metaphysical  and 
almost  religious  note  is  introduced  in  Dujardin's 
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Marthe  et  Marie;  and  in  Maeterlinck's  Marie- 
Madeleine,  which  recalls  his  Bister  Beatrice; 
and  a  decidedly  religious  note  is  struck  in 
Francis  Janunes's  Le  }>rehis  4gar4  with  its 
emphasis  upon  the  thought  of  worldly  love  as 
a  constant  peril  in  a  woman's  life.  Distinctly 
a  religious  piece  is  Claudel's  orthodox  and 
Catholic  miracle  play!  already  mentioned,  and 
entitled  Annonce  faite  d  Marie,  which  has 
attracted  European  attention.  The  religious 
bent  of  the  year's  drama  also  produced  the 
first  stage  representation  of  Chateaubriand's 
Motse, 

Here  must  be  recorded  the  establishment  in 
the  Latin  Quarter  of  Le  Vieux  Colombier,  a 
small  theatre,  designed  to  be  independent  of 
financial  considerations,  and  which  has  already 
brought  out  plays  by  Aeschylus,  Shakespeare, 
Racine,  Molifere,  Musset,  and  Claudel,  and  a 
thoroughly  modern  play,  Schlumberger's  Lea  File 
LouvenU,.  Last  year  saw  the  retirement  of 
Jules  Claretie  as  the  director  of  the  ComMie 
Francaiscy  and  the  appointment  as  his  successor 
of  Armand  Carr^,  formerly  of  the  Op^ra  (I!om> 
iqne.  Under  the  title  of  Mademoiselle  Oogoy 
Paul  Ginistry  published  a  remarkable  life  of 
Mademoiselle  Beaum^nard  (1730-1709)  of  the 
Commie  Franca ise. 

Poetry.  Poetry  is  not  very  abundant  this 
year,  but  the  quslity  is  good.  The  "  Prince  des 
pontes,"  Paul  Fort,  gives  a  new  series  of  his 
Ballades  francaises.  Chansons  pour  me  consoler 
d'Hre  heureux.  Saint  Georges  de  Bouh^Iier,  in 
his  Romance  de  I'homme  sings  of  his  humani- 
tarian and  socialistic  ideas  in  his  usual  poetic 
vein.  PhiMas  Lebesgue,  the  peasant  poet  who 
plows  year  after  year  on  his  farm  of  the  pays 
de  Bray,  celebrates  in  his  Servitudes  both  the 
ioys  and  the  hardships  of  the  man  who  lives 
in  constant  contact  with  the  soil.  The  Comtesse 
de  Koailles  sings  of  death,  after  having  sung 
life  and  the  life  sensual  so  superbly,  in  her 
Les  vifxints  et  les  morts,  Louis  le  Cardonnel 
offers  new  Po^mes  in  the  fine  mystic  spirit  that 
we  know.  E.  Rochard's  J^sus  selon  les  Evangiles 
(with-  preface  by  Lemattre)  was  crowned  by 
the  Academy.  Of  more  classical  inspiration 
are  Mazade's  Dionysos  et  les  Nymphes;  and 
entirely  hellenio  the  Tahlettes  de  cire  by  the 
Comtesse  de  Brimont.  Much  has  been  made  of 
the  Sourire  d^Omphale,  by  Edmond  Porcher,  who 
obtained  the  chief  prize  in  French  poetry 
awarded  by  the  Academy;  it  had  the  honor  of 
being  read  before  the  Academy  in  public  session 
by  Richepin.  A  series  of  other  collections  de- 
serve mention,  such  as:  Michaut,  Les  flews 
de  Varhre  de  la  science;  Caillard,  Rosiers  sur 
la  tombe  (songs  of  nature) ;  Gojon,  La  grenade; 
Audigier,  La  ville  au  hois  dormant  (city  of 
Senlis) ;  A.  Jean,  Pluie  au  printem/ps\  and  N. 
Nouet,  CcBur  avide  dPinfinu 

The  Novel.  Of  novels  of  really  high  quality 
there  were,  naturally,  few  this  year,  but  the 
number  of  good  works  is  unusually  large.  The 
present  preoccupation  with  religion  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  fine  and  artistically  finished  La 
eolline  inspirSe  of  Barr^s,  with  its  picture  of  the 
mystic  religious  revivals  of  a  generation  since 
in  Lorraine.  The  most  striking  of  the  patriotic 
novels  is  L'appel  au  soldat,  by  Ernest  Psychari, 
Renan's  grandson.  It  tells  of  a  soldier  whose 
inbred  agnosticism  and  cosmopolitan  humani- 
tarianism  melt  away  in  the  heat  of  a  glowing 
Catholic  tradition  and  of  a  fiery  patriotinn  thaiT^ 
Digitizecl  byXljiT)Oy  IC 
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make  the  hero  yearn  to  die  obscurely  for  the  Two  noteworthy  volumes  of  short  stories  are 

flag  in  any  remote  corner  of  Africa.  Miomandre's    lyamour    ei    iJPeau    fraioke    and 

Patriotism   also  breathes  through  R^isman-  Reginer's  Plateau  de  laque.    The  first  novel  of 

set's  Lauriera  salts,  whose  message  is  that,  if  the  poet»  A  Bonnard,  under  the  title  of  Vie  et 

war  should  come,  no  such  event  as  the  Commune  amour,  consists  of  variations  upon  the  theme 

should  be  permitted  to  render  useless  the  de-  of  love.    In  L'aveniure  de  Dame  Yolande,  Avinen 

votion  of  French  citizens;  and  it  stirs  also  in  has  tried  his  hand  at  a  story  in  the  style  of 

the  pages  of  M.  Lair's  La*  reprise  where,  in  the  middle-age  romance.    The  contrast  between  the 

ease  of   a   Frenchman   married   to  a   German  wonderful  love  in  a  land  of  dream  of  a  boy's 

woman,  the  patriotic  motive  in  a  patriotic  crisis  imagination  and  reality  is  the  theme  of  Alain 

proves  stronger  than  any  other.     Daudet's  pro-  Fournier's   Le   Grand   Meaulnes,   and    Aubry's 

test  in  La  fausee  4toile  against  political  par-  L'homme  sur  la  cime  brings  into  relief  a  like 

tizanship  as  a  menace  to  the  future  also  springs  contrast  between  a  man's  lofty  aspirations  and 

from  patriotic  soiL    Colonial  stories  continue  to  the  reality  of  his  life.     Truth  and  point  are 

be    received    with    much    enthusiasum,    witness  not  wanting  in  L.  Vaillat's  Modeste  et  Beau- 

Baratier's  Epop4eB  franffaises,  Nolly's  Oens  de  chassis,  where  we  read  of  an  artist  who  shakes 

guerre  au  Maroo,  and  Le  chemin  de  la  victoire,  the  dust  of  artificial  Paris  from  his  feet  and 

and  Daguerches's  Kilometre  88,  concerned  with  repairs  to  Normandy  in  quest  of  genuine  life, 

a  railroad  undertaking  in  Siam.  only   to   find    his   new   surroundins^   quite   as 

In  glancing  at  the  books,  often  by  familiar  artificial,  and  more  offensively  so,  than  those  he 
names,  that  continue  almost  directly  yesterday's  had  left.  A  novel — ^which  was  promptly  drama- 
literature,  attention  is  especially  invited  to  tized — is  Marcel  Provost's  Les  anges  gardiens: 
Mirbeau's  Dingo,  the  sarcastic  memories  of  his  it  is  a  sensational  attack  on  the  custom  of 
dog;  to  P.  Adam's  Stephanie,  which  has  some-  employing  foreiorn  governesses  for  the  children 
thing  to  say  for  a  rather  bourgeois  and  common-  of  the  wealthy,  these  ladies  being  in  the  author's 
sense  view  of  love  in  marriage;  to  Estaumier^s  view  often  of  an  exceedingly  undesirable  char- 
Les  choses  voient,  in  which  old  pieces  of  furni-  acter.  Of  somewhat  like  purport  is  L^on  Cath- 
ture  tell  stories  of  low  bourgeois  passion  which  lin's  Leur  petit  garcon,  with  its  picture  of  the 
are  comparable  in  gloom  to  Balzac  at  his  gloom-  bad  effects  upon  a  boy  of  the  careless  choice  of  a 
iest;  to  the  elder  Rosny's  Zolaistic  Dans  les  rues,  preceptor.  The  long  experience  of  Jehan  d'lvray 
which  tells  of  the  life  of  an  apache,  and  is  a  in  the  Orient  finds  an  interesting  and  informing 
sequel  to  Les  rafales  (see  Yeab  Book,  1912) ;  expression  in  her  Souvenirs  d^une  odalisque. 
to  the  younger  Rosny's  realistic  Sepulcres  Biogbaphical,  Cbitical,  etc.  While  origi- 
hlanchis;  and  to  Paul  Marguerite's  La  maison  nal  literature  seems  to  hark  back  to  the  past 
hrHle,  which  shows  once  more  how  intolerable  a  for  inspiration,  there  is  a  decided  emphasis 
wicked  woman  can  make  a  man's  life.  One  of  now  in  scholarly  fields  upon  more  modem  sub- 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  realistic  novels  of  jects.  Among  other  notable  works  proper  to 
the  year  was  certainly  E.  Perrochon's  CreiM  des  the  above  caption  my  be  mentioned :  Kunel, 
maisons,  with  its  pictures  of  peasants  plucking  Baudelaire  en  Belgique;  Bryand,  Euysman  et  le 
something  of  happiness  from  the  hardest  con-  Satanisme;  Faguet,  Jeunesse  de  Sainte-Beute; 
ditions.  Camille  Marbo  won  the  6000-franc  Des  Cognets,  La  vie  intMeure  de  Lamw^ine; 
prize  ("Prix  de  la  Vie  Heureuse")  with  the  Faguet,  Rousseau  artiste;  Brunetidre,  ''Epoque 
Statue  iTOtZ^e,  a  study  of  women  who  offer  the  hero  dassique*'  of  the  Histoire  de  la  lAttirature 
different  types  of  love,  which  might  be  thought  Francaise  and  Bossuet — both  from  notes  left 
of  in  connection  with  Flaubert's  Education  senti-  by  the  great  critic  at  the  time  of  his  death ; 
mentale;  and  Marc  Elder,  with  his  study  of  Jusserand's  Bonsard;  and — a  book  of  special 
Britanny  fishermen  entitled  Peuple  de  la  mer,  interest  to  America — Chinard's  AmMque  et 
won  the  "  Prix  Goncourt."  A  highly  favorable  rives  ewotiques  au  17*  et  18*  Siiole. 
reception  from  the  press  was  accorded  Charles  The  Academv  awarded  the  "Prix  de  la  erit- 
G4niaux's  VOcian,  concerned  with  life  on  the  ique  litt^raire''  to  Magne's  Yoiture  (see  Ykab 
northern  coast  of  France,  and  setting  a  deep  Book,  1012),  and  the  "Grand  prix  litt^raire" 
tragedy  of  love  against  the  background  of  the  went  to  Romain  Rolland  on  the  score  of  his 
sea.     An  author  from  the  .south  of  France,  L.  Jean-Christophe, 

Rolmer  in  his  Les  amours  ennemis,  tells  a  Among  the  dead  of  the  year  are:  C.  Lemon- 
story  of  frenetic  passion  and  advocates  an  nier,  Henri  Rochefort,  J.  Campion  (the  famous 
abandonment  to  the  joys  of  life;  and  the  same  publisher),  Lucie-Felix-Faure  Goyau,  £.  Olli- 
spirit  is  in  E.  Montfort's  Les  noces  folles.  V.  vier,  P.  de  Coulevain,  Jules  Claretie,  and  Thu- 
Marguerite  in  Rose  des  ruines  tells  a  delicate  reau  Dangin,  the  Secretaire  perpetuel  de 
story  of  a  man  whom  experience  has  taught  to  I'Acaddmie,  who  was  replaced  in  this  position 
be  happier  in  his  second  love  than  in  his  first;  by  E.  Lamy. 

and  Marcelle  Tinayre  has  written,  in  Madeleine  Monuments  have  been  erected    to    Thenriet, 

au  Miroir,  an  interesting  novel  concerning  the  Lamartine,   Pouvillon,   Corbidre,  Hugo    (on  the 

critical    age    in    women.      In    Ferval's    Double  island  of  Guernesey),  and  Mend^.    Centenaries 

amour,     we    meet    again     in     fictitious    ^ise  have  been  celebrated,  notably  those  of  Veuillot, 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Valli^re  and  the  story  of  her  Amyot,  and  Diderot. 

love  for  Louis  XIV.     Of  marked  originality  is  EBENCH    SOMALI    COAST.       A    French 

the  much -discussed  psychological  interpretation  in  protectorate  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  between  Eri- 

fiction  of  the  mind  of  Henry  IV.'s  assassin —  trea  and  British  Somaliland.     The  area  is  offi- 

Ravaillac,  by  the  brothers  Tharaud,  authors  of  cially  estimated  at  120,000  sq.  kilometers   (46,- 

Dingley,      In    Celles    qui    travaillent,    Simone  332  sq.  miles),  and  the  population    (1906)    at 

Bod^ve  gives  graphic  scenes  from  the  lives  of  208,061    (2.0  to  the  sq.  km.).     The  capital    is 

women   who   struggle   for    a   livelihood.     Mar-  Jibuti,     with    about    11,000    inhabitants.      The 

guerite  Audoux's  Suicide  has  in  large  part  ap-  imports    in    1011    were    valued    at    32,620,638 

peared  in  Cahiers  d'aujourd'hui.  francs,  and  the  exports  ^t.  46.387,42^  J  coffee. 
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irory,    hidea,    alpnB,    etc).      VeBsels    entered  000  franca  and  for  annual  maintenance  160,900 

(1910),  198,  of  645,929  tone.    The  local  budget  franca. 

ior    1909   balanced   at    1,373,000    franca.     Ihe  In  1909,  in  purauanoe  of  a  plan  to  extend  the 

railway     from    Jibuti     into    Abysainia     (total  aervice  the  length  of  the   (French)    coaat,  per- 

Jength  193  milea)   baa  81  miles  in  French  So-  miaaion   waa  obtained  from   the  Liberian  gov- 

mali  Coast.     The  governor  in   1913  was  A.  J.  ernment  to  eatablish  a  post  at  Monrovia.     By 

Bonhoure.       September,    1912,   the    following    stations   were 

FRENCH  WEST  A7BICA.  A  French  gov-  in  operation:  Port-Etienne-Rufisque,  770  kilo- 
emment-general  with  headquarters  at  Dakar  meters;  Ruflsque-Conakry,  700;  ConAry-Mon- 
( since  1902),  created  by  the  decree  of  June  16,  rovia,  450;  Monro via-Tabou  (Ivory  Coast), 
1895;  M.  Chautempa  being  the  colonial  minis-  460.  Under  construction  are  posts  at  Grand- 
ter.  By  the  decree  of  October  18,  1904,  French  Basaam,  400  km.  from  Tabou,  and  Cotonou 
Weat  Africa  was  defined  aa  including  five  colo-  (Dahomey),  700  km.  from  Grand  Bassam.  Co- 
nies, the  Ni^er  territory  being  comprehended  tonou  will  complete  the  circle.  A  special  coast 
in  the  colony  of  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger,  and  station  at  Dakar  was  opened  September  1,  1911, 
the  civil  territory  of  Mauritania.  By  the  de-  mainly  for  defense  and  maritime  purposes.  The 
crec  of  September  7,  1911,  to  take  effect  Janu-  establishment  at  Timbuktu  of  a  great  central 
ary  1,  1912,  the  Niger  territory  was  separated  radiograph  station  will  solve  the  problem  of 
from  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger  colony  and  be-  trans-Saharan  telegraphic  communication,  hith- 
«ame  an  administrative  subdivision  known  as  the  erto  regarded  as  an  unrealizable  dream,  because 
Military  Territory  of  the  Niger,  under  a  com-  of  the  impossibility  of  laying  or  maintaining 
mandant.  The  area  and  population  (March  6,  wires  through  forest  and  across  desert  infested 
1911)  in  the  table  below  are  according  to  the  by  wild  beasts  and  marauding  nomads  and  torn 
1912  iaaue  of  .the  Annuaire  staiiMtique:  by  tropical  storms. 

. —  The  governor-general  in  1913  was  A.  W.  Mer- 

Sa.  kms.          Pop.         D.*  lawd-Ponty    (October    18.    1904).     The   budget 

IvSSh    o;,Vn«« llliil       HlHli       J  J  balanced     (1911)     at    56,250,000    francs.     The 

SiSSr  cSS!!^:::;:::::  liljli    iiJuJIS    I:?  ^^^t  «tood  January  i,  1912,  at  155,277,336 

Dahomey    97,200  878,604        6.0  francs. 

MLu,  icr.  ux  ine  ^xs^  j  LOSIS  CUBE.    See  Tuberculosis. 

MauHtania    898,696  225,164  0.2  FBIEKDS,  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  OF.   There  are 

«,^^.,                             •OK  9RA4>  rTtiTnTil  AS  ^^^^  bodies  of  the  Friends — ^the  Orthodox,  the 

^^^ 8,918,250T  11,844,076  s.s  ^^^Hgj  Hicksite,  the  Wilburitc,  and  the  Prim- 

•  Tv.«..i*v     ♦  1  R1A  OAA  m^»»^  tfiiim  Hive.     Thc  flrst  named  branch  is  the    largest 

•Density.     tU10,900  square  miles.  ^^^^  ^^^^  .^   ^,,^3    ^^^^^^  communicantsf  90 

Other  French  authority  frives  107,000  sq.  kll-  churches,  and  1325  leaders  or  ministers  in  this 

anneters  for  Dahomey;    1,300,000  for  the  Mill-  branch.     In    the   Hickbite  branch  were    19,597 

tary  Territory  of  the  Niger;  and  2,000,000  for  communicants,  211  churches.  99  ministers.     In 

Upper    Senegal    and    Niger    inclusive    of    the  the  Wilburite,  3880  communicants,  48  churches, 

French  zone  of  influence  in  the  Sahara,  or  819,-  and  47  ministers.     In  the  Primitive,  171  com- 

000    for    the   administrative    districts.     Dakar,  municants,    8    churches,     10     ministers.     The 

in  Senegal,  is  the  capital,  with  24,914  inhabi-  Hicksite  branch  is  known  also  as  the  Liberals, 

iants    (2383  French).  This  society  was  unusually  active  during  the 

The  total   imports  in   1911   were    valued    at  year.    A  summer  school  lasting  two  weeks  was 

150.817,649   francs    (153.095,448    in    1910);    of  held  in  Philadelphia.    The  biennial  general  con- 

which  goods  to  the  amount  of  67,573,618  francs  ference  will  be   held  from   Septem^r   2   to  8, 

came    from    France,  2,173.595    fr.  from  French  1914,  at  Saratov  Springs. 
colonies,    80,970,436    fr.    from    other    countries.       FBXJIT  BAISINQ.     See  Horticultube. 
Kzports,  117,125,103  francs:   58,552,060  fr.    to       FtTEL.    See  Chemistht,  Industrial. 
France,  76,213  fr.  to  French  colonies,  58,496,830       QAILLABD,    David  du  Bois.     An  engineer 

to  other  countries.  of  the  United  States  army,  died  December  5, 

For     shipping,     railways,     commercial     and  1913.    He  was  born  at  Fulton  Post  Office,  Sum- 

other  details,  see  articles  on  the  separate  colo-  ter,  S.  C,  in   1859,  and    graduated    from    the 

niee  and  territories.  United  States  Military  Academv    in    1884.     In 

Wireless  Telegraphy.    There  is  perhaps  no  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  second  lieuten- 

place  on  the  globe  to  which  wireless  telegraphy  ant  in  the  corps  of  engineers.    In  1887  he  stud- 

eomes  as  a  greater  boon  than  to  these  African  led  at  the  Engineers'  School  of  Application  and 

wilde,  where  distance  and  danger  doubly  isolate  in  the   same  year  was  made    first  lieutenant 

important  posts  in  the  hinterland  and  render  From    1887   to    1891   he   acted   as   assistant  to 

the  burden  of  wire  maintenance  difficult,  peril-  Captain   William   M.   Black,   chief  engineer   in 

0118,  and  economically  wasteful.     Yet  the  flrst  charge  of  various  surveys  and  harbor  improve- 

cxperiment   in    wireless   telegraphy   in    Senegal  ments  in  Florida.     He  was  a  member    of    the 

proved  unsuccessful  and  was  abandoned,  and  it  commission    which    surveyed    the    international 

was  not  until  January,   1906,  that  small  sta-  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 

tions  were   again   opened   at   Dakar    and    Ru-  ico   (1891-94),  and  from  1895-98  was  in  charge 

fisque.     A  third  post  was  established  at  Port-  of     the     Washington     aqueduct.     During     the 

Etienne    (Mauritania)    in  Mav,    1909,    and    a  Spanish- American  War  he  served  in  the  United 

liigh-power  station  replaced  the  small  one    at  States  and  Chiba.    He  was  chief  engineer  of  the 

Buflsque  in  October  of  the  same  year.    The  two  department  of  Santa  Clara,  Cuba,  for  several 

stations    cost    410,500    francs    for    installation  months  in   1899,   and  from  the  latter  part  of 

and  90,000  annually  for  maintenance;  the  con-  that  year  to  1901  was  assistant  to  the  engineer- 

stniction  of  a  submarine  cable  between  the  two  ing  commission  of  the  District    of    Columbia.^ 

points  would  have  cost  for  installation  4,425,-  For  two  years  following  ^^j?rjflfe}fl3^1U5l3^;^^[g 
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river  and  harbor  improvements  on  Lake  Supe- 
rior. In  1003-04  he  was  a  member  of  the  gen- 
eral staff  corps,  and  engineer  officer  of  the 
northern  division,  and  from  1004  to  1906  was 
on  duty  at  the  Army  War  Ck)llege.  After  serv- 
ing in  the  Philippines  from  August,  1006,  to 
February,  1907,  he  was  appointed  in  the  latter 
year  a  member  of  the  Isthmian  canal  commis- 
sion and  a  director  of  the  Panama  Railroad. 
His  first  work  at  the  Panama  Canal  was  a  su- 
pervision of  the  dredging  of  harbors,  building 
of  breakwaters,  etc.  On  July  1,  1908,  he  be- 
came division  engineer  of  the  central  division 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  comprising  that  portion 
extending  from  Gatun  to  Pedro  MigueL  This 
division  includes  the  famous  Culebra  Cut.  In 
1909  he  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-colonel. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gaillard  was  one  of  the 
chief  aids  of  Colonel  Goethals  in  the  building 
of  the  excavation  of  the  Culebra  Cut,  of  which 
he  had  charge.  This  was  one  of  the  most  stur 
pendous  engineering  undertakings  ever  accom- 
plished, and  that  it  was  done  so  quickly,  not- 
withstanding the  frequent  landslides  which  pre- 
vented progress,  was  due  largely  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  skill  of  Colonel  Gaillard.  He  was 
able  to  remain  at  his  task  until  the  cut  had 
been  practically  completed,  but  he  had  long 
suffered  from  overwork  and  climatic  conditions 
at  Panama.  His  death  resulted  from  excessive 
application  to  his  work. 

GADiBIA.  A  British  west  African  crown 
colony  (60  sq.  miles,  8807  inhabitants)  and 
protectorate  (4000  square  miles,  152,000  inhab- 
itants) on  the  river  Gambia.  Capital,  Bathurst, 
on  St.  Mary's  Island.  The  rainfall  in  1910  was 
28  inches,  and  the  highest  shade  temperature 
was  112**  at  MacCarthy'a  Island  in  April  and 
May.  Products  and  exports  are  peanuts  (£437,- 
472  in  1911),  palm  kernels  (£4748),  wax 
(£1514),  rubber  (£836),  and  ivory  (£215).  Ex- 
port of  specie  (1911),  £215,573;  total  exports, 
£682,036.  Imports  of  specie,  £384,784;  cotton 
goods,  £130,324;  kola  nuts,  £72,698;  rice,  £62,- 
459;  sugar,  £12,611;  spirits,  £8513;  etc.;  total 
imports,  £807,118.  Revenue,  £86,454;  expendi- 
ture, £71,390.  Tonnage  entered  and  cleared, 
480,911.  Governor,  1913,  Lieut.-CoL  Sir  H.  L. 
Galway    (Hon.  Cecil  Gwyn,  acting). 

GABBAGE  AND  BEFXTSE  DISPOSAL.  A 
garbage  and  refuse  incinerator  for  San  Fran- 
cisco was  completed  during  the  year.  The  de- 
signs for  the  plant  were  made  after  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  amount  of  garbage,  rubbish, 
and  ashes  collected  in  various  parts  of  the 
city.  The  city  was  then  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts, for  each  of  which  an  incinerator  was 
proposed  in  order  to  save  length  of  haul  of 
the  material  to  be  burned.  One  district  is  so 
sparsely  settled  that  it  will  not  need  an  in- 
cinerator for  years  to  come.  Two  of  the  others 
were  combined  for  the  present  and  bids  were 
asked  for  a  120-ton  plant  for  each,  one  of  the 
plants  (North  Beach)  to  be  so  arranged  as  to 
be  capable  of  future  enlargement  to  a  capacity 
of  360  tons  a  day.  The  plant  completed  in 
1913  is  known  as  the  Islais  Creek  Incinerator. 
Mixed  refuse  is  brought  to  it  in  wagons, 
weighed,  and  then  dumped  into  a  concrete  gar- 
bage pit  holding  120  tons,  or  a  full  day's  capacity 
of  the  furnaces.  From  this  pit  the  refuse  is 
lifted  by  an  electrically  operated  grab  bucket 
and  traveling  crane  and  moved  to  a  position  over 
steel  containers,  into  which  the  grab  bucket  is 


emptied.  From  the  containers  the  refaae  it 
dumped,  through  sliding-bottom  doors  operated 
by  rams,  onto  the  drying  hearths  of  the  fur- 
naces. After  having  been  dried  the  refuse  is 
raked  forward  onto  the  grates  by  stackers  and 
there  burned. 

Each  of  the  two  60-ton  furnaces  has  four 
grates.  The  grates  are  separated  by  brick 
walls,  pierced  by  arches,  through  which  Utter 
the  gases  of  combustion  pour  to  &  combustion 
chamber  where  they  are  subjected  to  high  tem- 
perature. From  each  of  the  two  combustion 
chambers  the  hot  gases  pass  to  boilers,  thence 
to  tubular  air  heaters  for  the  sake  of  utilizing 
still  more  of  the  heat  of  the  gases.  Finally  the 
gases,  now  relatively  cool,  go  to  a  dust-settling 
chamber  and  to  and  up  a  reinforced-concrete 
chimney,  9  feet  in  internal  diameter  and  160  feet 
high.  The  clinker,  remaining  after  the  refuse  is 
burned,  is  dropped  into  a  chamber  beneath  the 
grates,  then  pushed  by  a  ram  through  doors 
into  a  car  and  conveyed  to  a  crusher.  The 
crushed  clinker  is  moved  by  a  conveyor  and  a 
continuous  bucket  elevator  to  a  revolving  screen, 
which  grades  it  into  %,  1!4,  and  3-inch  sizes, 
after  which  it  is  dropped  into  storage  bins. 
From  these  it  is  drawn  for  use  in  making 
concrete.  To  maintain  a  high  temperature  in 
the  furnaces  forced  draft  is  used.  This 
is  supplied  by  a  pressure  blower  which  takes 
air  from  those  parts  of  the  building  where  the 
air  may  be  foul.  The  air  is  forced  through 
the  air  heater  already  mentioned,  and  then  goes 
by  means  of  ducts  to  the  base  of  the  clinker 
chamber  beneath  the  furnace  grates  and  up 
through  the  hot  clinker,  which  it  helps  cool, 
and  on  up  through  the  grates,  and  the  refuse 
upon  them.  The  boilers  already  mentioned  were 
expected  to  produce  about  300  hoi'se  power,  to- 
gether. Some  of  their  power  is  used  tor  steam- 
driven  and  some  for  electric-driven  machinery, 
and  some  for  heating  and  lighting  the  plant. 
Later  on  it  was  expected  that  surplus  power 
would  he  used  in  conjunction  with  a  municipal 
power  plant.  The  steel  framework  of  the  build- 
ing which  houses  the  furnaces  was  designed 
to  resist  possible  earthquake  stresses,  as  was 
also  the  reinforced-concrete  chimney.  The  con- 
crete walls  of  the  building  and  the  concrete 
chimney  were  finished  with  a  cement  gum,  by 
means  of  which  cement  or  cement  mortar  is 
applied  by  air  pressure.  The  buildings  are  in 
the  old  Spanish  Mission  style  of  architecture, 
with  red-tile  roofs.  Cleanliness  was  had  in 
mind  in  designing  the  interior  of  the  buildings. 

Although  San  Francisco  and  some  other  cities 
were  building  modern  British  types  of  garbage 
and  refuse  incinerators,  the  garbage  of  most 
of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States  con- 
tinued to  be  disposed  of  by  the  reduction 
process.  Except  in  the  cases  of  Cleveland  and 
Columbus,  Ohio,  the  reduction  plants  were 
owned  and  operated  by  private  companies,  and 
until  quite  recently  the  cities  paid  the  con- 
tractors for  treating  the  garbage,  although  the 
latter  got  more  or  less  return  from  the  grease 
and  fertilizer  base  which  the  reduction  process 
yielded.  In  August,  1913,  New  York  City 
awarded  a  garbage  reduction  contract  under 
which  the  contractor  agreed  to  pay  the  city 
for  garbage  delivered  at  the  water  front  of 
Manhattan,  Bronx,  and  Brooklyn  boroughs,  $62,- 
500  for  the  first  year,  $87,500  for  the  second 
year,    and    «n2^,.^|j^^tij|5,(^if^gf^.     The 
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city  had  the  option  of  continuing  the  contract  is,  where  any  improved  means  of  disposal  had 
for  two  additional  years  at  the  rate  for  the  been  adopted.  It  was  reported  during  the  year 
third  year.  The  contractor  agreed  to  build  a  that  the  health  department  of  the  State  of 
plant  with  a  capacity  sufficient  to  treat  2000  Victoria,  Australia,  had  served  notice  on  thirty- 
short  tons  of  garbage  a  day.  The  estimated  two  municipalities  to  abandon  refuse  "  tips "  or 
amount  of  garbage  delivered  to  the  former  con-  "dumps"  and  install  destructors.  So  far  as 
tractor  in  1912  was  345,000  tons  for  the  entire  known,  this  was  the  first  order  of  the  kind 
year.  The  former  contractor  was  paid  $50,000  issued  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
a  year  for  garbage  disposal  and  bid  $130,000  OABDINEB,  John  Hats.  An  American 
a  year  for  the  new  five-year  contract.  The  price  educator  and  writer,  died  May  15,  1013. 
under  both  contracts  included  the  cost  of  trans-  He  was  born  in  Gardiner,  Me.,  in  1863,  and 
porta tion  by  water  to  the  reduction  plant  on  graduated  from  Harvard  University  in  1885. 
an  island  in  Jamaica  Bay,  not  far  from  Coney  He  studied  law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in 
Island  and  Far  Rockaway.  1886-87.     In   1892  he  was  appointed  instructor 

During  the  year  Los  Angeles  let  a  ten-year  in  English  in  Harvard  University,  filling  this 
garbage-reduction  contract,  under  which  it  was  chair  until  1900,  when  he  became  assistant 
to  be  paid  51  cents  per  ton  for  all  garbage  professor.  He  was  the  author  of  Forms  of 
which  it  delivered  to  the  contractor  at  a  single  Proae  lAteraiure  (1900);  Elements  of  Englieh 
point  within  the  city.  Free  disposal  of  gar-  Compoaiiion  (1902);  The  Bible  aa  English  Lit- 
bage  by  the  reduction  process  was  secured  by  eraiure  (1907);  Manual  of  Composition  and 
the   city   of   Springfield,   Mass.,   in    1913.     The  Rhetorio   (1907). 

city  collects  the  garbage  and  delivers  it  to  the  GAS,  Natural.  The  year  1912  was  one  of 
reduction  plant  without  cost  to  the  contractor,  greatest  prosperity  in  the  production  of 
The  plant  is  built  on  land  owned  by  the  city  natural  gas,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  making 
and  leased  to  the  company.  At  the  end  of  ten  of  high  industrial  records.  Important  features 
years  the  city  may  either  take  over  the  plant  were  increased  production,  the  extension  of  pipe 
for  $50,000  or  continue  the  contract  for  ten  lines  to  new  communities,  consequent  increased 
years  more,  and  then  take  the  plant  without  consumption  of  gas  for  both  domestic  and  indus- 
any  payment  The  plant  treated  about  forty  trial  purposes,  and  increased  prices.  One 
tons  a  day  in  the  summer  of  1913,  and  at  the  feature  of  particular  interest  was  the  completion 
close  of  the  year  it  was  being  enlarged.  The  of  the  pipe  line  which  conveys  natural  gas  from 
contracts,  combined  with  the  reported  profits  the  Buena  Vista  Hills  of  Kern  County,  Gal., 
from  the  municipal  plants  at  (Jleveland  and  to  consumers  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Columbus  gave  rise  to  hopes  that  cities  may  the  surrounding  towns.  This  line  was  built 
hereafter  l^  relieved  of  the  cost  of  garbage  under  great  difficulties  and  at  great  cost, 
disposal,  even  if  its  collection  does  involve  con-  The  total  production  of  natural  gas  produced 
siderable  expense.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  in  the  United  States  in  1912  was  562,203,452 
that  neither  of  the  plants  called  for  by  the  New  cubic  feet,  valued  at  $84,563,957.  This  corn- 
York  and  the  Los  Angeles  contracts  was  in  pares  with  512,993.021  M.  cubic  feet,  valued  at 
operation  at  the  close  of  the  year,  so  the  success  $74,621,534  in  1911.  The  largest  quantity  was 
of  these  particular  contracts  has  yet  to  be  dem-  produced  in  West  Virginia,  215,785,027  M.  cubic 
onstrated.  Moreover,  there  were  difficulties  feet,  valued  at  $29,064,968.  Pennsylvania  pro- 
over  garbage-reduction  contracts  at  Philadel-  duced  112,149,885  M.  cubic  feet,  valued  at  $18,- 
phia,  CHiicago,  and  St.  Louis  during  the  year,  539,672.  Oklahoma  was  third  as  a  producer 
which  gave  reason  to  believe  that  the  time  had  with  73,799,319  M.  cubic  feet,  valued  at  $7,406,- 
arrived  for  serious  question  as  to  the  need  528.  Other  States  producing  large  quantities 
of  reform  in  garbage-reduction  contracts.  In  were  Ohio,  Kansas,  New  York,  California,  Texas, 
the  past  most  of  these  contracts  had  been  Illinois,  and  Indiana.  Of  the  total  production 
drawn  without  competent  engineering  advice —  in  1912,  337,550,875  M.  cubic  feet  were  used 
on  behalf  of  the  city,  at  least.  Besides  this  for  industrial  purposes,  and  193,454,802  M.  cubio 
serious  danger  another  one  lies  in  the  shortness  feet  for  domestic  purposes, 
of  most  of  the  garbage-reduction  contracts.  The  Natural  gas  is  produced  in  many  foreign 
Philadelphia  contracts  were  for  one  year,  and  countries,  the  most  important  of  which  is  Can- 
rarely  are  any  garbage-reduction  contracts  for  ada.  The  production  in  that  country  in  1912 
more  than  five  years.  Such  short-term  contracts  was  valued  at  $2,263,700.  There  is  also  a  con- 
mean  that  the  contractor  must  either  recover  siderable  production  in  Qalicia,  Hungary,  and 
his  capital  investment  in  a  brief  period  or  else  Italy.  The  amount  of  gasoline  produced  from 
run  great  risk  of  loss — ^unless  he  feels  certain  natural  gas  in  the  United  States  in  1912  was 
that  his  political  friends  have  the  willingness  12,081,179  gallons,  valued  at  $1,157,476.  To 
and  power  to  see  that  his  contract  is  renewed  make  this,  4,687,796,329  cubio  feet  of  gas  were 
on  favorable  terms  when  it  expires.    At  Chicago^   used. 

the  city  temporized  over  letting  a  new  con-  GAS  EKOINES.  See  Iittebnal  Combustion 
tract  for  garbage  disposal  until  finally  the  old   Enoiives. 

contract  expired  and  the  contractor  shut  OASES,  Disghabge  Thbough.  See  Physics. 
down  the  garbage-reduction  plant  on  October  1,  GATJL,  Alfred.  An  English  composer,  died 
1913.  Steps  to  buy  the  plant  were  taken  by  September  13,  1913.  He  was  born  in  Norwich, 
the  city,  but  the  purchase  had  not  been  com-  England,  in  1837,  and  studied  music  at  Cam- 
pleted  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  the  city  was  bridge  University.  He  acted  as  organist  in 
getting  rid  of  its  garbage  by  make-shift  methods,  several  cities,  and  in  1887  became  conductor 
At  Philadelphia,  it  should  be  stated,  the  city  of  the  Walsall  Philharmonic.  Up  to  a  short 
seized  and  itself  operated  the  contractor's  re-  time  before  his  death  he  was  teacher  in  and 
duction  works.  conductor  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  In- 

In  Europe  the  almost  universal  practice  still  stitute,  and  a  teacher  in  several  other  institutes, 
was  to  mix  garbage  with  ashes  and  rubbish  He  was  the  author  of  the  oratorio  Hezekiah, 
and  burn  the  whole  in  refuse  destructors— that  and  the  cantatas  Ruth  and  The  ^^^J^v^**^liT^lp 

1913—18  ^ 
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last  nasrad  is  by  far  the  best  known  of  his  important  Democratic  politicians  in  tiie  State* 
-worlcs.  He  wrote  also  a  number  of  trios,  duets,  and  was  asked  by  David  B.  Hill  in  1894  to  run 
■and  psalms.  for  governor.     This   he  declined  to  do.     Two 

GAYNOB,  William  J.  An  American  jurist  years  later  he  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for 
and  public  official,  died  at  sea,  September  11,  mayor  of  Brooklyn.  At  the  Democratic  city 
1013.  He  was  bom  in  Whitestown,  Oneida  convention  of  1903  he  was  a  candidate  against 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  1851.  His  father  was  an  George  B.  McClellan,  and  received  219  votes. 
Irish  farmer  who  was  prominent  in  the  early  There  was  a  popular  demand  for  him  as  a 
abolitionist  movement,  and  was  a  follower  of  candidate  for  governor  in  1904,  but  Tammany 
Beriah  Green  and  Gerritt  Smith.  The  son  was  opposed  him,  and  he  failed  of  the  nomination, 
baptized  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  He  was  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  the  Demo- 
received  his  education  in  the  Assumption  Acad-  cratic  party  for  nmyor  of  New  York  in  1909. 
emy  and  in  the  Whitestown  Academy.  For  a  In  this  election  he  had  the  support  of  Tarn- 
time  he  studied  theology,  and  went  to  the  many  Hall.  He  had  two  opponents.  Otto  T. 
Christian  Brothers  College  in  St.  Louis.  After  Bannard,  Republican,  and  William  R.  Hearst, 
three  years  there,  he  visited  California,  Mexico,  Independent.  Gaynor's  victory  was  sweeping, 
and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  returning  thence  to  He  received  250,378  votes,  as  compared  with  177,- 
the  East,  and  for  a  time  teaching  school  in  304  votes  for  Mr.  Bannard,  and  154,187  for  Mr. 
Boston.  He  then  decided  to  study  law,  and  in  Hearst.  The  rest  of  the  Democratic  ticket,  how- 
1873  removed  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  worked  as  ever,  was  badly  defeated.  As  a  result  he  became 
a  newspaper  reporter  to  support  himself  while  mayor,  with  the  other  officials  of  the  city  gov- 
he  studied  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  emment  either  Republicans  or  Independents  in 
in  1875,  and  went  to  live  in  Flatbush,  a  section  politics.  Once  elected,  the  mayor  lost  no  time 
of  Brooklyn  which  at  that  time  was  entirely  in  convincing  Tammany  Hall  it  would  have  no 
in  the  hands  of  corrupt  politicians.  The  ^oung  consideration  at  his  hands.  He  selected  for  his 
lawyer  began  at  once  to  oppose  these  conditions,  advisers  and  department  heads,  able  business 
and  he  wrote  and  spoke  so  effectively  that  men.  He  began  to  put  into  practice  reforms 
threats  were  made  that  he  would  be  assassinated,  which  he  had  developed  from  years  of  experi- 
In  spite  of  this  he  persisted,  and  as  a  result  ence,  and  he  did  away  with  many  useless  and 
of  his  efforts,  drove  the  unlicensed  saloon-  expensive  commissions  which  had  existed  under 
keepers  out  of  the  village,  and  put  up  and  former  governments.  His  simplicity,  his  gen- 
elected  a  reform  citizens'  ticket.  He  was  made  uine  interest  in  life,  and  his  shrewdness  and 
s  police  commissioner  of  Flatbush.  This  was  ready  wit,  combined  with  his  fearlessness,  all 
the  first  work  qf  a  long  series  of  his  crusades  endeared  him  to  the  people.  On  August  9,  1910, 
against  lawless  persons.  In  1885  he  removed  as  he  embarked  on  a  steamship  for  a  voyage 
to  Brooklyn  proper.  Here  he  found  conditions  to  Europe,  he  was  shot  by  James  J.  Gallagher, 
much  the  same,  but  on  a  larger  scale  than  he  the  bullet  penetrsting  his  neck,  but  the  mayor, 
had  found  them  in  Flatbush.  The  city  was  after  weeks  of  suffering,  recovered  in  a  measure, 
governed  by  a  political  ring  headed  by  Hugh  and  resumed  his  duties.  He  never  recovered 
SfcLauffhlin.  Mr.  Gaynor,  acting  as  a  citizen,  from  the  shock  of  the  experience,  nowever,  and 
opposed  the  scheme  of  McLaughlin's,  whereby  until  the  time  of  his  death  the  effects  of  his 
the  latter  proposed  to  sell  the  city  for  $1,500,-  wound  became  more  and  more  apparent.  In 
000.  property  which  had  been  purchased  for  1912  he  allowed  his  name  to  be  used  as  a  candi- 
$185,000.  A  suit  was  begun  and  carried  through  date  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the 
every  court  to  the  highest.  This  resulted  in  the  presidencv.  He  was  bitterly  opposed  by  Tam- 
defeat  of  the  ring,  and  exposure  of  conditions  many  Hall,  however,  and  his  nsme  was  not  men- 
under  McLaughlin.  His  next  crusade  was  tioned  in  the  convention.  In  the  campaign  for 
agsinst  the  elevated  railroad  of  Brooklyn,  which  mayor  in  1913,  he  was  refused  a  ronomination 
had  up  to  that  time  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  by  Tammany  Hall,  the  Democratic  organization 
payment  of  taxes.  Through  his  efforts,  these  in  the  city,  but  his  supporters  nominated  him 
roads  were  obliged  to  pay  more  than  $1,000,000  in  a  public  meeting  held  in  Ci^  Hall  Park, 
in  back  taxes.  He  had  by  this  time  become  one  Several  days  after  he  accepted  this  nomination, 
of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  New  York  he  sailed  for  Europe  and  died  suddenly  before 
State,  and  in  1893  was  elected  judge  of  the  the  steamship  had  reached  Queenstown.  Mr. 
Supreme  Courts  During  this  campaign  he  be-  Gaynor,  during  his  service  as  mayor,  became 
came  a  national  figure.  As  a  result  of  his  known  not  only  for  his  political  and  civic  activ- 
sucoessful  efforts  against  John  Y.  McKane,  a  ities,  but  for  his  unique  and  remarkable  letters 
notorious  politician  who  was  at  that  time  the  which  were  published  in  all  the  newspapers,  and 
virtual  master  of  Coney  Island  (McKane's  were  read  throughout  the  country.  These  let- 
methods  included  the  padding  of  the  votin^r  lists  ters  were  written  with  a  simplicity  and  humor 
and  the  stealing  of  ballots),  Mr.  Gaynor  that  made  them  delightful  reading.  A  volume 
warned  him  that  if  he  endeavored  to  debauch  of  these  letters  was  published  shortly  before 
the  ballot  in  the  election  of  1893  he  would  his  death.  Mr.  Gaynor  left  the  Roman  Catholic 
be  sent  to  prison.  McKane  defied  these  threats  Church,  and  became  a  communicant  of  the  Prot- 
and  defied  the  law.  On  election  day,  Mr.  Gaynor  estant  Episcopal  Church  early  in  life, 
had  the  polls  watched  *and  the  watcher  armed  GEMS  AND  PBECIOUS  STONES.  The 
with  injunctions  fronf  the  Supreme  Court.  Mc-  principal  ^em  mineral  mined  in  the  United 
Kane  and  his  men  assaulted  these  watchers  and  States  during  1912  was  Montana  sapphire,  of 
drove  them  away.  Gaynor  thereupon  secured  which  there  was  a  large  output  for  use  both  as 
the  appointment  of  special  deputy  attorney-gen-  gems  and  in  mechanical  applications.  The  de- 
era  Is  by  the  governor,  and  with  these  undertook  velopment  of  the  opal  deposits  at  Humboldt 
the  work  of  prosecuting  McKane.  As  a  result  County,  Nevada,  met  with  large  success,  and  a 
McKane  was  sentenced  to  seven  years  in  the  quantity  of  magnificent  gem  material  was  oV 
penitentiary,  and  sixteen  of  his  followers  went  tained.  The  opal  is  of  an  unusual  type,  con- 
t-o  prison.    Mr.  Gaynor  was  now  one  of  the  most   slsting  of  dark,  translucent  muieral^^h  a  va- 
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riety  of  rich  colon.  The  depositB  promised  to  society  was  completed  at  Broadway  and  156th 
supply  a  gem  equal  if  not  superior  in  beauty  Street  in  New  York  City.  Its  annual  publi- 
to  the  opal  from  Australia.  The  total  value  of  cation  bulletin  contains  over  1100  pages.  The 
the  gems  of  all  sorts  mined  in  1912  was  $319,-  society  co<)perated  in  fitting  out  the  Crocker 
722,  a  decrease  of  $23,980  in  value  from  1911.  Land  Expedition  under  the  command  of  D.  B. 
There  were  large  changes  in  the  production  of  McMillan,  which  sailed  from  New  York  in  the 
some  minerals.  The  output  of  opal  increased  summer  of  1913.  The  officers  are  as  follows: 
from  $1875  in  1911  to  $10,925  in  1912;  cunzike  President,  A.  M.  Huntin^on;  vice-presidents, 
from  $75  in  1911  to  $18,000  in  1912;  turquoise  Walter  B.  James,  John  Greenough,  Anton  A. 
•decreased  from  $44,751  in  1911  to  $10,140  in  Raven;  corresponding  secretaries,  William  Lib- 
1912.  In  addition  to  the  gems  and  precious  bey,  Archibald  D.  Russell;  recording  secretary, 
stones  already  mentioned,  the  most  important  Hamilton  F.  Kean.    The  society  has  about  1200 

•of  those  produced  were  tourmaline,  valued  at   members.  

$28,200;  agates,  $9978;  turquoise,  $10,140;  OEOGEAPHIC  S0CIET7,  National.  A 
variscite,  $8450;   and  peridot,  $8100.  society,   founded   in    1888,   with   the   object   of 

Diamonds.  Diamonds  are  found  in  the  collecting  and  diffusing  geographic  knowledge. 
United  States  in  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Texas,  and  chiefly  through  its  official  organ,  The  National 
California.  The  total  value  of  the  output  in  Oeographio  Magazine,  It  maintains  research 
Arkansas  in  1906,  the  Tear  in  which  the  first  work  both  independently  and  in  connection  with 
discoveries  were  made,  is  estimated  at  $12,108.  other  organfzations  and  institutions.  During 
About  twenty  diamonds  have  been  found  in  1013  an  examination  was  made  into  the  eruption 
Indiana  during  the  last  thirty-five  years  in  of  Mount  Katmai  and  neighboring  volcanoes  in 
Morgan  and  Brown  counties.  These  have  been  Alaska.  The  membership  of  the  society  is  about 
discovered  in  panning  and  washing  for  gold.  150,000.  The  officers  are:  President,  Henry 
A  diamond  was  found  in  June,  1911,  in  Foard  Gannett;  vice-president,  O.  K.  Tittmann;  secre- 
County,  Texas.  This  was  a  rough  diamond,  taary,  O.  P.  Asutin;  director  and  editor,  Gil- 
rather  brown,  but  fairly  clear,  and  would  yield  bert  H.  Qrosvenor.  The  headquarters  are  in 
a   good   gem  weighing  about  one-quarter  of   a  W^ashington. 

carat.  Several  diamonds  were  found  in  1912  OEOLOQY.  The  present  review  continues 
in  Butte  County,  Cal.,  while  washing  gold  the  plan  adopted  in  preceding  years — ^to  outline 
in  the  placers  of  Cherokee  Flats.  some  of  the  leading  subjects  of  current  investi- 

The  production  of  diamonds  during  the  fiscal  gation  and  discussion  with  especial  reference 
year  1912  by  the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines  to  those  having  a  broad  relation  to  the  general 
in  South  Africa  amounted  to  2,087,392  carats,  principles  of  the  science.  Recent  progress  was 
Mn  compared  with  2,180,856  carats  in  1911.  not  marked  by  any  extraordinary  events  thai 
Actual  sales  during  the  year  amounted  to  $26,-  arrested  attention  or  diverted  it  into  new  fields; 
884,858.  The  feature  of  the  South  African  still  a  great  mass  of  useful  information  was 
<liamond  mining  during  1912  was  the  absorp-  added  to  the  accumulated  store  as  a  result  of 
tion  of  the  Voorspoed  diamond  mine  in  Orange  intensive  activity  in  all  the  various  branches. 
River  Colony  by  the  De  Beers  Consolidated  One  line  of  work  which  was  being  steadily  ad- 
^ines.  The  production  of  diamonds  in  Qerman  vanced  and  which  had  a  very  important  bear- 
Southwest  Africa  for  the  year  ending  March  ing  upon  the  whole  domain  of  geology  was 
31,  1912,  amounted  to  726,465  carats,  which  that  connected  with  the  areal  map.  The  map- 
were  sold  for  $4,712,831.  The  production  from  ping  and  description  of  geological  formations 
April  1  to  September  30,  1912,  amounted  to  are  more  particularly  the  function  of  govern- 
439,261  carats  which  sold  for  $2,938,539.  See  mental  surveys;  in  this  country  both  State 
also  under  Diamonds.  and  Federal  organizations  were  engaged    upon 

Impobts.     The   total   value   of   the    imports  the  task  and  they  were  also  carrying  on  many 
of  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  in  1912   investigations  of  economic  and  scientific  inter* 
was    $40,363,325.     Of    these,    unset    diamonds    est  which  were  quite  beyond  the  resources  of  the 
were  valued  at  $22,865,685,  and  pearls  at  $5,-  individual  worker. 
130,376.  Geological  Congbess.     The  twelfth  session 

BiBTH  Stones.  In  August,  1912,  the  Ameri-  of  the  International  Congress  which  was  held 
•can  International  Retail  Jewelers'  Association  in  Toronto  from  August  7  to  14,  brought  to- 
adopted  a  standard  list  of  birth  stones.  The  gether  a  large  num&r  of  geologists  from  all 
chief  changes  are  the  addition  of  alternative  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  presided  over  by 
«tones  for  certain  months.  Following  is  the  list  Dr.  Frank  D.  Adams  of  McGill  University, 
adopted:  January,  garnet;  February,  amethyst;  Preliminary  to  the  meeting  a  committee  of 
March,  bloodstone  or  acquamarine;  April,  dia-  Canadian  geologists,  with  the  cooperation  of 
mond ;  May,  emerald ;  June,  pearl  or  moonstone ;  leading  authorities  in  different  countries,  had 
July,  ruby;  August,  sardonyx  or  peridot;  Sep-  undertaken  the  preparation  of  an  extensjiva 
tember,  sapphire;  October,  opal  or  tourmaline;  account  of  the  coal  supplies  of  the  world,  as  a 
November,  topaz;  December,  turquoise  or  lapis  companion  work  to  that  issued  on  iron  ores, 
lazuli.  which  was  presented  at  the  eleventh  congress 

GENESAL  STEIKES.  See  Belgiuh;  So-  held  in  Stockholm  in  1910.  Further  reference 
CIALISM;  Strikes;  and  section  History  under  to  the  report  will  be  made  in  another  place, 
various  countries.  The  attention  of  the  members  during  the  ses- 

OEOGEAPHICAL  SOCIETY,  American,  sions  was  directed  to  a  specified  list  of  topics, 
A  body  organized  in  1852  for  the  purpose  of  which  would  be  illustrated  by  Canadian  con- 
investigating  and  disseminating  new  geograph-  ditions,  such  as  the  differentiation  of  the  igneous 
ical  information.  It  was  established  in  New  rocks,  origin  and  correlation  of  the  Pre-Cam- 
York  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  and  naviga-  brian  formations,  glacial  geology,  and  the  in- 
tion,  and  the  institution  opens  sources  of  accu-  fiuence  of  depth  upon  the  deposition  of  the 
rate  information  for  public  use  in  every  part  metallic  minerals.  It  was  decided  to  hold  tha^T 
of  the  globe.     In  1912  a  new  building  for  the  next  congress  in  Belgium  iiDilftiilcl  by  VjiiJI^^lC 
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Age  op  the  Eabth.  The  discovery  of  the  usually  comprehended  "by  the  name  diaatro- 
radio-activity  of  the  common  rock  materials  phism,  was  held  to  be  unsuited  to  explain  the 
was  followed  by  a  revision  of  previous  esti-  broad  adjustments  between  the  land  and  the 
mates  of  the  earth's  age,  made  necessary  on  sea  which  govern  the  transgression  of  the  latter 
account  of  the  influence  of  radium  upon  the  and  the  formation  of  s^imentary  terranes. 
temperature  gradient.  Some  of  these  estimates  Such  adjustments  are  nicely  balanced,  requiring 
have  already  been  noted  in  the  Yeab  Book,  harmonious  relations  between  the  land  move- 
There  seemed  to  be  general  agreement  among  ments  and  the  sea,  which  could  scarcely  result 
geologists  that  radio-activity  was  a  factor  that  from  diastrophism.  Also,  the  view  that  the 
tended  to  lengthen  the  time  beyond  the  limit  adjustments  arise  from  vertical  stresses,  super- 
fixed  by  physicists  (for  example,  Lord  Kelvin)  induced  by  a  change  of  load,  was  rejected,  be- 
on  the  basis  of  the  refrigeration  of  a  once  molten  cause  the  shifting  of  load  by  erosion  in  one  place 
globe.  The  latest  contribution  to  the  subject,  and  deposition  in  another  tends  to  produce  a 
in  1913,  by  Arthur  Helmes,  brought  out  the  warp  of  the  superstructure,  rather  than  a  move- 
apparent  anomaly  that  if  the  proportion  of  znent  that  retains  the  parallelism  between  sea- 
radium  in  the  interior  was  the  same  as  that  surface  and  sea-bottom  characteristic  of  conti- 
in  the  surface  rocks  the  earth  should  be  grow-  nental  shelves  There  is,  however,  another  kind 
ing  hotter.  The  temperature  gradient,  also,  of  stress  that  arises  from  the  force  of  gravity 
should  be  much  higher  than  the  average  that  acting  upon  the  continental  masses  by  reason 
had  been  found.  That  the  heat  of  the  earth  of  their  elevation  above  the  ocean  beds.  This 
is  not  increasing,  but  the  opposite  condition  gravitative  stress  involves  a  lateral  component, 
holds,  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  radium  equally  whether  the  continents  be  considered 
is  more  concentrated  in  the  acid  rocks  which  as  resting  upon  an  inflexible  base  or  whether 
are  characteristic  of  the  outer  crustal  zone,  they  float,  as  it  were,  on  a  molten  interior  and 
The  crustal  portion  has  a  mean  density  of  2.8  are  maintained  in  a  state  of  isostatic  adjust- 
and  an  approximate  thickness  of  30  miles,  ment.  The  lateral  spreading  force  for  a  prism 
Below  occurs  an  ultra -basic  zone  having  a  of  rock  of  average  density  that  corresponds 
density  of  3.4  and  continuing  to  depths  of  from  to  a  difference  of  relief,  as  between  a  conti- 
600  to  900  miles.  The  internal  core  is  re-  nental  elevation  of  6000  feet  and  a  sea  depres- 
garded  as  consisting  largely  of  iron  with  a  sion  of  12,000  feet,  or  18,000  feet  in  all,  would 
density  of  8.  On  the  basis  of  the  existing  pro-  be  about  16,000  pounds  per  square  inch;  and 
portion  of  helium  to  lead,  which  are  the  end-  in  the  case  of  the  extremes  of  relief  of  about 
products  of  uranium ;  the  elapsed  time  since  the  30,000  feet,  as  exemplified  by  the  Thibetan 
beginning  of  the  Archen  era  was  found  to  be  plateau  and  the  adjacent  Indian  Ocean,  the 
from  1300  to  1600  million  years.  This  was  a  unbalanced  lateral  stress  is  around  25,000 
much  more  liberal  interpretation  of  the  results  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Such  intense  pres- 
than  had  been  previously  given.  sure  in  an  isolated  prism  must  be  accompanied 

Description   of   Faults.    The   lack   of   uni-  by  lateral  creep,  as  indicated  by  the  phenomena 

formity   in    the    use   of   terms    applied   to   the  of   creep   often   noticed    in   the   floors   of   deep 

phenomena  of  faulting  had  been    a    source    of  mine-openings.     The    lateral    stress   in    conti- 

much    confusion    to    students,     which     rather  nental  masses  is  supported  to  some  extent  by 

increased  with   the   development   of   knowledge  the    buttresses    of    the    submarine    continental 

and   the    introduction  of  many   new   ideas   re-  slopes,  but  how  far  such  resistance  to  lateral 

garding  the  subject.     The   need  for   a   revised  spread  may  be  effective  is  difficult  to  estimate, 

nomenclature   was    emphasized    in    a   series   of  It  woiild  appear,  however,  that  there  may  be 

articles  that  was  published  some  time  ago  in  an    appreciable    horizontal    moven^ent    of    the 

Economic  Geology,  but  the  various  suggestions  rocks,   which   is  suggested  by  the  lateral   mo- 

as  to  the  form  it  should  take  did  not  lead  to  tions  in  faults  and  by  the  prevalence  of  ten- 

any   definite   results.     A   committee   appointed  sional  faulting  over  compression  faulting.     It 

by  the  Geological  Society  of  America  in  1908  is  thought  that  the  outward  glacier-like  creep 

submitted  a  report  in  which  there  was  incor-  of    continents    helps    to    maintain    equilibrium 

porated  a  scheme  that  miffht  serve  as  a  basis  with  the  building  up  of  the  continental  shelf 

for  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  objects  by  sedimentation. 

The  changes  recommended  by  the  committee  were  Theobt  of  Metaicorfhisk.     The  application 

too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here,  although  it  of  physico-chemical  principles  to  the  study  of 

may  be  said  they  were  not  so  radical  or  so  sweep-  metamorphism  was  brought  out  in  a  very  sug- 

ing  as  those  involved  in  some  of  the  plans  hith-  gestive  paper  by  John  Johnston  and  Paul  Nig- 

erto  proposed.     In  fact,  the  committee  stated  gli    of    the    Carnegie    Geo-phvsical  Laboratory, 

that    it   had   introduced   no   changes   in   terms  The  authors  stated  that  the  features  condition- 

which  had  a  recognized  meaning,  and  had  en-  ing  the  changes  collectively  described  as  meta- 

deavored    to    follow    the    best    usage    wherever  morphism   are  the  same  as  those  determining 

terms  were  employed  with  different  meanings,  chemical    equilibrium,    and    hence    come    under 

The   classification   advocated   for  adoption  was  the  principle  of  the  phase  rule.     The  factors 

based  upon  genetic  and  descriptive  principles,  may  be  summed  up  under  the  heads  of  chang* 

rather  than  upon  features  of  origin,  which  were  of  temperature,  uniform  pressure,  stress,  chem- 

considered  as  being  insufiiciently  understood  at  ical  composition,  and  speed  of  reaction.     Meta- 

present  to  afford  a  feasible  plan.  morphism  occurs  whenever  the  original  compo- 

Continextal  Uplift  and  Subsidence.     The  nents   become  unstable   by   reason   of  changed 

changes   of  relative  position  between  the  land  external  conditions.    A  knowledge  of  these  lac- 

and  the  sea,  which  have  taken  place  on  a  great  tors  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  prediction 

scale  in  the  geological  past  and  are  no  doubt  of  the  character  and  significance  of  metamor- 

even  now  in  progress,  were  discussed  by  T.  C.  phic  processes,  but  there  are  elements  of  uncer- 

Chamberlin  from  the  various  view-points  that  tainty  involved  owing  to  the  lack  of  uniformity 

have  afforded  a  basis  for  previous  explanations,  in  temperature  and  pressure  during  the  change. 

The  theory  of  internal  stresses,  such    as   were  All  kinds  of  metam^^^^j^  ^^^if^^iligontact, 
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dynamo-metamorphism,   etc.,    involve    the   same  and   1450°   for  nickel.     Samples  of  the  molten 

factors.    While  the  application  of  physico-chem-  lava  were  dipped  from  the  pool  and  subjected 

teal  principles  is  held  to  be  a  difficult  matter,  to  chemical  analysis  to  discover  the  nature  of 

the  opinion  is  expressed  that  experimental  in-  the    volcanic   gases.      These    included    chlorine, 

vestigations  on  that  basis  may  lead  to  impor-  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphur  dioxide,  carbon  diox- 

tant  results.  ide,    carbo   monoxide,    hydrogen,    and    nitrogen. 

Origin  of  the  Igneous  Rocks.    The  deriva-  Among  the  solids  sodium  and  potassium  chlo- 

tion  of  the  varied  classes  and  types  of  igneous  rides  and  bitumen  were  found.     The  combusti- 

rocks   from    a    few   parent   bodies   or    magmas  ble  nature  of  certain  gasses  may  be  noted  as 

is    an    accepted    principle    of    modern    geology,  tending    to    confirm    the    reported    presence    of 

But  students  of  the  subject  hold  variant  views  flames   in    volcanic   emanations,   although   such 

as  to  the  precise  methods  by  which  the  magmas  phenomena   were   ascribed  usually   to   reflection 

have  been  split  up,  or  differentiated,  into  the  of   the   red   hot  lava   upon    the   smoke   clouds, 

resultant  products.    A  number  of  papers,  repre-  According  to   Dr.   Albert   Brun,  who   analyzed 

sentative  almost  of  an  equal  number  of  stand-  the  materials,  whatever  water  vapor  may  have 

points,  appeared  during  the  year.     R.  H.  Daly  occurred   was   formed   secondarily   by   chemical 

advocated  the  force  of  gravitation  acting  upon  reaction   during   the  escape   of   the   gases   into 

the  crystallizing  materials  as  the  leading  fac-  the    atmosphere    and    did    not    issue    from    the 

tor.      He    also   maintained   that   many    species  depths.    This  conclusion  is  antagonistic  to  pre- 

are  the   result  of  assimilation   of  the  country  vious    conceptions    of    igneous    fusion    and   to 

rocks  by  the  magma  in  its  advance  toward  the  prevalent    theories    of    the    active    agency    of 

surface,      leading     to     ''  synthetic "     magmas,  magmatic    waters    in    the    formation    of    ore- 

Harker  maintained  that  fractional  crystalliza-  bodies,  and  it  will  probably  be  contested.    To 

tion   was   the  principal   agency,   and  conceived  the   presence  of  gases   Ferret  ascribed  an   im- 

that  a  magma  m  process  of  crystallization  may  portant  rOle  in  the  upward  migration  of  the 

be  pictured  as   having  an   open   fabric  like   a  lava   from   its   source   in   the   earth's    interior, 

sponge  with  the  still  molten  matter  occupying  The   gases  naturally  collect  above  the   igneous 

the  pores.     Under   crustal   stresses  this   inter-  body  and  there  exercise  a  strong  fluxing  power 

stitial    liquid    is    squeezed    out,    and    being    of  upon   the  rock  walls,  tending  to  make  a  ver- 

different  composition  than  the  consolidated  ma-  tical    channel    toward    the    surface.    Without 

terial  gives  rise  to  a  separate  rock  type.    H.  S.  their   cooperation   the   igneous   mass  would   be 

Washington   described  some  cycles  of  eruption  unable  to  make   its  way  against  the  force  of 

noted  in  the  volcanoes  of  Sardinia,  in  which  the  gravity  and  the  cooling  effects  exercised  by  the 

first  rocks  formed  had  an  acid  character,  the  contact  with  the  walls.    See   also    article  VoL- 

following    ones    an    intermediate    composition,  canoes. 
while  the  last  products  were  of  basic  character.       Temperatube  Gradient.    A  deep  well  was  in 

The     alkaline     rocks,    which    are    designated  progress  of  drilling  near  McDonald,  in  the  nat- 

oftentimes  as  the  "  Atlantic "  type,  on  account  ural   gas   region   of  western   Pennsylvania.    In 

of  their  prevalence  within  the  Atlantic  conti-  May,    1913,    a    depth    of    6299    feet    had    been 

nental  zones,   are  considered  by  C.   H.   Smyth  reached,   making    it   the    deepest   hole    in    this 

to  have  formed  from  the  sub-alkaline  or  ''Pa-  country,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 

cific"  magmas  b^  a  process  of  differentiation  deepest   in    the   world.    Measurements   of   tem- 

influenced   by    mineralizing    solutions    and    va-  perature   were   taken    at   intervals   below   5000 

pors.    Among  these  are  water  above  the  critical  feet  depth:     At  5160  feet  the  thermometer  reg- 

temperature,     chlorine,     sulphur    dioxide,     and  istered   110*   F.;    at  5220   feet   120°;    at  5800 

other   gaseous  or  volatile   substances   that  are  feet    140*;    at   6000    feet    100*;    at   6270    feet 

recognized  as  having  an  important  relation  to  156*.    The    fall    in    temperature    at    6000    feet 

the  origin   of  pegmatites.     Tne  alkaline  rocks  was  ascribed  by  I.  C.  White,  who  reported  the 

in   fact  show  a   degree  of  similarity  to  these  results,  to  cooling  by  expansion  of  a  body  of 

coarse  forms  of  granite,  particularly  in  their  natural    gas    which    was    encountered    at    that 

content  of  the  rarer  elements.  depth.    In    the   vertical   distance   of    1120   feet 

Volcanoes.    A  party  of  American  geologists  covered  by  the  measurements  there  was  an  in- 

was  organized  in  1911  to  study  volcanic  prob-  crease  of  one  degree  for  each  24.4  feet  of  de- 

lems   at  Kilauea,  with  the  particiilar  purpose  scent — a    rate   much   higher   than    the    average 

of  bringing  modem  methods  and  equipment  to  record   for   shallower   holes.    A   flow  of   saline 

bear   on   the   almost  insuperable   difficulties   of  waters  encountered  at  6260  feet  may  be   con- 

such  an  investigation.    An  account  of  the  earlier  sidered    perhaps    an    instance    of   the    so-called 

work  by  the  party  was  given  by  Perret.    Among  connate  waters  which   were   imprisoned  in   the 

the  results  accomplished  were  accurate  temper-  rocks  at  the  time  of  their  deposition  beneath 

ature  observations  of  the  molten   lava   in  the  the  sea. 

crater,  which  necessitated  a  revision  of  previous       Pbe-Cambbian    Fobmations.    The    classiflca- 

data  that  had  been  obtained  by  indirect  means,  tion  of  the  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  was  discussed 

The  lava  in  the  crater  bowl  was  found  to  have  by  members   of  the    international   congress   at 

a  temperature  of  1050*  C,  and  a  possible  range  Toronto.    The  principal   feature,   it  would   ap- 

of    from    loco*    to    1200*.      A    thermo-electric  pear,   was   the   lack   of  any   uniform   basis   for 

couple    of    platinum    and    iridio-platinum    was  comparing  the  rocks  of  different  countries  and 

used,  immersed  from  30  to  50  centimeters  be-  even    lack    of    agreement    among    geologists    of 

low  the  surface  of  the  lava  pool.     Previous  de-  the  same  country  as  to  the  proper   standards 

terminations  were  made  by  noting  the  fusing  for  subdivision  and  correlation.    One  result  of 

point  of  metal  wires  in  contact  with  the  magma,  the   discussion  was  the   adoption   of   a   resolu- 

a  method  rendered  unreliable  by  the  chemical  tion  by  the  congress  to  the  effect  that  coun- 

reaction    between   the   metal    and    the    sulphur  tries   having   contiguous   areas   of    these    rocks 

present  in  the  lava.    Wires  of  wrought  iron  and  should   form   international   committees  for   the 

nickel  melted  quickly  when  immersed,  although  purpose  of  settling  upon  some  standard  of  cqr-YT/> 

normally  requiring  a  heat  of  1300*  C.   for  iron  relation.  Digitized  byVjUO^LV^ 
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CoBAL  Reets.    Darwin's  theory  of  the  growth  mining  geology  will  be  interested.    In  its  orig- 

of  coral  reefs  may  be  said  to  have  lost  much  inal   Latin   the   work   probably    has   not  been 

of  its  former  prestige  through  the  conflicting  frequently  consulted,  and  the  German  transla- 

testimony  brought  forward  in  the  last  quarter  tion  is  diflScult  reading  to  all  but  those  expert 

of   a   century   by   Murray,   Alexander   Agassiz,  in  technical  terminology.    The  present  render- 

and  others.    According  to  Davis  the  real  test  ing  is  the  work  of  'EL  C.  Hoover  and  L.  H. 

of  the  theory  of  subsidence,  as  propounded  by  Hoover. 

Darwin,  was  given  by  J.  D.  Dana  whose  inves-  Among  systematic  treatises  on  ore  deposits 

tigations  in  the  course  of  the  Wilkes  expedi-  to  claim  attention  may  be  mentioned  the  en- 

tion   seem   to   have   been   generally   overlooked,  cyclopaedic  work  TraiU  de  Metallogenie  by  the 

Dana's    contribution     consisted    in    placing    a  French  geologist  de  Launay,  and  the  American 

proper  value  upon  the   physiographic   features  contribution,    Mineral   DepoBits,    by    Lindgren. 

of    the    central     volcanic    islands,    which    he  The  issue  of  the  second  volume  of  the  German 

showed    were    characterized    by    ahi^t    shore-  treatise  by  Beyschlag,  Krtisch  and  Vogt,  should 

lines,  cliffs,  and  deep  embayments.    These  fea-  also  be  noted. 

tures  denote  the  subsidence  of  a  once  elevated  Coal  Resoubces.    An  exhaustive  account  of 

and    deeply-eroded    land    surface.    Where    pres-  the  coal  supplies  of  the  world  appeared  during 

ent  they  afford  the  strongest  possible  support  the  year   under  the   auspices   of   the   Interna- 

to  the  explanation  of  barrier  reefs,  and  prob-  tional   Geological    Congress.    The    work   covers 

ably  also  of  atolls,  by  the  upward  growth  of  three  large  volumes  and  is  a  description  of  the 

corals    on    a    subsiding    platform.    The    con-  occurrence  of  coal  ia  64  countries,  each  article 

elusion  reached  by  Davis  is  that  *'  the  theory  being  contributed  by  one  or  more  experts  for 

of  subsidence  deserves  for  a  number  of  well-  that   country*    Of  general   interest   is   the   at- 

studied   examples  the   acceptance   that  it  once  tempt  to  summarize  the  available  supplies,  the 

enjoyed  and  that  it  for  a  time  lost."  first  that  has  been  made  on  such  a  scale  or 

Glacial  Geology.  A  summary  of  the  re-  with  such  reliable  data.  The  available  re- 
sults of  many  years  of  study  of  the  glacial  sources  throughout  the  world  are  placed  at 
phenomena  of  New  York  State  was  presented  7,397,533  million  tons,  of  which  4,000,000  mil- 
b^  Fairchild,  who  estimated  the  period  of  time  lion  tons  are  bituminous,  3,000,000  million  tons 
since  the  ice  retreated  from  the  western  sec-  brown  coal,  and  the  rest  anthracite.  Of  the 
tion  at  30,000  years.  The  last  or  Wisconsin  whole  amount,  the  United  States  is  credited 
ice  epoch  probably  covered  a  period  of  150,000  irith  something  less  than  one-half,  or  in  exact 
years  in  all,  while  the  preceding  Glacial  and  figures,  3,214,174  million  tons.  The  other  lead- 
inter-Glacial  epochs  may  have  lengthened  the  ing  countries  include  Canada  with  a  supply  of 
whole  time  for  the  Pleistocene  to  500,000  years  1,234,264  million  tons;  the  United  Kingdom 
or  even  much  more.  with  189,535  million  tons;  Russia  with  233,917 

The  report  of  the  international  committee  on  million    tons;    Grermany    with    85,551    million 

glaciers  for  the  year  1911  indicated  that  most  tons;    and    France    with    17,585    million    tons. 

European  glaciers  were  in  process  of    retreat,  The  present  rate  of  consumption  for  all  coun- 

although  in  the  Alps  those  on  the  French  side  tries  is  less  than  1500  million    tons,    so    that 

of  Mont  Blanc  had  recently  manifested  a  tend-  there  appears  to  be  an  abundance'  of  this  fuel 

ency   to    advance.    Some    of   the    Scandinavian  in  the  world,  although  some  countries  are  mak- 

glaciers    were    advancing,    while    others    were  ing  quite  rapid  inroads  on  their  supplies, 

shrinking.     The  glaciers  on  Mount  Rainier  re-  GEOBGE  X,  Kino  of  Greece.    Assassinated 

treated  markedly  in  the  period  from   1901  to  at    Salonika,    March    18,    1913    (see  Gbeece). 

1912.    The  Glacier  Bay  and  Malaspina  glaciers  King  Greorge  was  the  second  son  of  Christian 

of  Alaska  had  also  receded;  the  Grand  Pacific  IX.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  was  born  at  Copen- 

glacier  in  Glacier  Bay  lost  an  average  of  3300  hagen  in  December,  1845.     He   became  king  of 

feet  a  year  between   1907  and  1911  and  since  Greece  as  a  result  of  the  revolution  of  1862, 

1897  had  retreated  over  15  miles.  which    brought     about     the     departure     from 

Obe  Deposits.  An  analysis  of  the  evidences  Athens  of  King  Otho.  The  throne  thus  made 
regarding  the  formation  of  secondary  silicate  vacant  was  first  offered  to  Prince  Alfred, 
zones  on  the  contacts  of  intrusive  igneous  afterwards  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  The  British 
rocks  with  limestones  was  given  by  W.  L.  government,  however,  refused  to  allow  the  ac- 
Uglow.  The  subject  has  a  close  bearing  upon  ceptance  of  this  offer  and  it  was  then  offered 
the  question  of  origin  of  the  "contact"  ore  to  the  son  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  ac- 
deposits  which  have  been  shown  by  recent  work  eepted  it  on  January  6,  1863.  Shortly  after 
in  the  western  mining  regions  to  be  a  very  his  accession  he  was  able  to  secure  for  his  peo- 
common  type  of  occurrence  for  iron,  copper,  and  pie,  largely  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Glad- 
lead  minerals.  The  main  interest  from  the  stone,  a  coronation  gift  in  the  shape  of  the 
standpoint  of  origin  of  the  minerals  centers  Ionian  Islands,  which  for  nearly  half  a  century 
about  the  problem  as  to  whether  the  silicates  had  been  a  British  protectorate.  In  October, 
and  the  accompanying  ores  have  been  intro-  1867,  he  married  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga  of 
duced  by  the  igneous  itrusions  or  whether  their  Russia.  In  spite  of  constitutional  and  other 
materials  did  not  already  exist  in  the  lime-  difficulties.  King  George  during  the  earlier  part 
stones  and  have  only  been  segregated  and  re-  of  his  reign  was  unable  to  accomplish  much 
crystallized  by  the  influence  of  the  heated  for  the  advancement  of  Greece,  but  the  system 
waters  and  vapors  set  in  motion  by  the  igneous  of  brisrandage  was  broken  up,  and  railways  and 
magma.  The  conclusion  reached  from  the  evi-  passable  roads  were  built.  On  his  own  prop- 
dences  was  that  the  silicate  minerals  were  largely  erty  at  Tatoi  the  king  showed  his  subjects  an 
the  result  of  recrystallization  of  components  excellent  example  in  farming,  viticulture,  and 
that  existed  in  the  limestones.  forestry.    His  success  in  these  years  was  doe 

The   translation  into  English  of  the  medieval  largely  to  the  assistance  and  codperation  of  M. 

classic     De    Re    Metallica    of    Georgius    Agri-  Tricoupis,     his     premier.    In     January,    1895. 

cola  wag  an  achievement  in  which  students  of  M.  Tricoupis  resigned  office  in  oonse^juence  of 
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a  disagreement  with  the  crown  prince  on  a  and  no  notable  benefactions  were  received, 
qaestion  of  military  discipline.  He  died  four-  The  library  contains  about  150,000  yolumes. 
teen    months    later,    depriving    Greece    of    his  The  president  is  Bev.  Alphonsus  J.  Donlon. 

fiidance  at  the  critical  moment  of  her  history.  OEOBOE  WASHINGTON  T7NIVEBSITY. 
he  year  1896  was  a  great  awakening  of  patri-  ^  institution  of  higher  learning  in  Washing- 
otic  sentiment,  which  found  Crete,  and  the  con-  ton,  D.  C,  founded  in  1821  as  Columbian  Uni- 
ditions  existing  there,  a  fruitful  field  for  its  versity.  The  enrollment  in  all  departments  in 
activities.  After  attempts  by  the  powers  to  the  autumn  of  1912  was  approximately  440. 
cope  with  the  situation,  war  between  Greece  The  faculty  numbered  192.  Profs.  Ash,  H.  W. 
and  Turkey  broke  out  in  1897.  The  campaign  Wiley,  and  B.  F.  Moore  resigned  in  1913.  Prof, 
was  disastrous  to  Greece  from  the  start  and  Bedford  Brown  was  appointed  head  of  the  de- 
the  government  was  obliged  to  pay  to  Turkey  partment  of  architecture.  The  funds  of  the  uni- 
a  war  indemnity  of  $20,000,000.  The  state  of  yersity  amount  to  about  $132,000,  and  the  in- 
the  country  after  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  gQ„,^  to  about  $5300.  There  are  about  46,500' 
was  deplorable,  and  the  dynasty  seemed  in  yp]umes  in  the  library.  The  president  is  Charles 
danger.    A  reaction,  however,  set  in  as  a  result  ^  Stockton. 

t^'^.T^^\r9s''r''^^^^^  ^^^J^^JJLTo^no^l^e  population  of 

the  king  made  a  tour  through  the  country  and  JJ^  State  m  1910  was  2,609,121     According  to 
was  everywhere  received  with  enthusiasii.    In  *^^!!l^^^*^*  ""^  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  made 
the  autumn  of  that  year  the  powers,  on  the  ^  1»13,  the  population  then  was  2,736,737. 
initiative  of  Russia,  decided  to  entrust  Prince       Aobicultube.    The     area,     production,     and 
George  with  the  government  of  Crete.    He  con-  value   of    the   principal   crops    in    1912-13    are 
tinned  to  hold  this  office  until  1906,  when  he  shown    in    the    following    table.      The    figures 
resigned,   and  was  given  the  privilege  of  des-  are    from    the    United    States    Department    of 
ignating  his  successor.    In  October,   1908,   the  Agriculture,   and   those  of    19  la   are  estimates 
Cretan  Assembly  proclaimed  union  with  Greece,  only. 
This  led  to  fresh  complications,  and  the  cau-  . 
tious   attitude    of   the    Greek   government    pro-  Acreage     Prod.  Bu.       Value 

'^"'^•^/°-"^^i'"'V"f?'^r7^i.'"i*"°"'*"'^™ ""  »:«o:SS2  SiSsW  «i:r 

a  head  in   1909.    On  July  18  of  that  year,  a  wheat   1918      14a,000     1,708.000       2,060.000 

popular  demonstration  against  the  prime  min-  1912      182,000     1.228,jOOO       1,498,000 

ister    ca^used    his    resignation.     His  successor,  OaU    m|      420  0^     9  240  000       6,283  ooj 

M.  Ralli,  announced  a  programme  of  military   Ry^    1913        13.000        1241000         167)000 

and  economic  reform.    The  army,  however,  took  1912        11,000    .     101,000          141,000 

matters  into  its  own  hands  and  in  the  name  of  Rice    1918  500  16.000  13.000 

the  Military  League  placed  M.  Marvromichalis  potatoes    ....1918        12.000        »72;000       1.02i;000 

in  place  of  Ralli.    For  the  next  six  months  the  1912        12,000        936,000          814.000 

constitutional    government   was   practically   su-  Hay    1918       250.000     « 850.000       g.|J5.000 

•v»*o^^<wi   Ut,  #.^0*   ^4  *i.«  -iLrnu.^*^   T^^^^J  ««^  1*12       234.000         816.000        6.372,000 

perseded  by  that  of  the  Military  league,  and  Tobacco    ....1918          1.800    M.800,000          568.000 

for  a  time  the  crown  itself  seemed  to  be  m  1912         1,400     1,162.000         849.000 

danger.     The    league    insisted  on  the  removal.   Cotton    1918    6,828.000    c2,276,000    189.135,000 

as  ^mmander-in^hief,   of   Prince  Constantinei 1912    6.336.000     1.776.000    105.266,000 

heir-apparent,   and   the   removal    of   the   other  a  Tons.    5  Pounds,    e  Bales, 
princes    from    the    army.    The    king    had    no 

choice  but  to  consent.    He  was  obliged  to  con-  Mineral  Pboduction.    The  total  vakie  of  the 

sent  also  to  the  removal  of  two  other  officers,  mineral    products    of    the    State    in    1912    was 

who  loyally  resisted  the  mutiny  of  the  troops  $6,306,140,  compared  with  $6,172,857,  in  1911. 

under    their    command.    The    influence    of    the  The  total  production  of  coal  in  1912  was  227,- 

league,  however,  rapidly  declined,  and  a  reck-  603    short   tons,   valued   at   $338,426.    For   the 

less  attempt  to  establish  a  naval  directorship  first  time   in   five  years,   the   coal    production 

in    Athens   was   quickly   stopped.     Another    at-  of    the    State    showed    an    increase    over    the 

tempt  by  the  army  and  navy  to  cause  trouble  preceding    year,    noteworthy    as    with    the    ex- 

in   1910  failed  equally,  owing  to  the  firmness  ccption   of    1912   the  production    had   shown   a 

of  the  king.  steady   decrease   since   1903.     This  was   attrib- 

Venezelos,  the  Cretan  leader,  suggested  the  uted  to  the  withdrawal  by  the  State  of  the 
creation  of  a  national  assembly  and  he  and  convicts  with  which  the  mines  had  been  opera- 
King  George  continued  to  work  together  for  ted.  The  scarcity  of  free  labor  in  the  some- 
the  regeneration  of  Greece.  Venezelos  took  part  what  isolated  district  had  prevented  the  mines 
in  the  ne^tiations  which  resulted  in  the  Bal-  being  worked  to  their  full  capacity.  The  State 
ksn  Leajinie  and  in  this  had  the  steady  sunnort  produces  a  small  amount  of  iron  ore.  In  1912 
of  the  king.  After  the  fall  of  Salonika,  King  this  amounted  to  135.337  Ion?  tons,  valued  at 
George  went  to  that  city  and  made  a  triumphal  $227,282,  compared  with  207,279  tons,  valued 
entry  in  the  early  part  of  March,  1913.  On  at  $315,704  in  1911.  The  total  value  of  clay 
March  18,  in  company  with  an  equerry,  he  was  products  of  Georgia  in  1912  was  $2,806,541, 
returning  from  a  walk,  when  he  was  shot  by  a  an  increase  of  $170,161  over  1911.  Tlie 
Greek  named  Alexandre  Skinas.  principal  product  is  common  brick. 

OEOBGETOWN  UNIVBBSITY.    An  insti-  Finance.    The   total    receipts   for   the   fiscal 

tntion    for   higher   education,   under    the    aus-  year  ending  December  31,  1912,  were  $5,558,447, 

pices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  founded  and    the   total    disbursements   were   $5,450,284. 

in   Washinirton,  D.  C,  in   1789.    The  students  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  there  was 

enrolled  in  the  several  departments  of  the  uni-  a  balance  of  $618,923,  and,  at  the  end  of  the 

versity  in  the  autumn  of  1913  were  1533.    The  fiscal  year,  of  $727,076.     The  chief  sources  of 

faculty  numbered    176.     There   were  no   note-  revenue    are   the   general   taxes,    railroad    tax.  ^ 
worthy  changes  in  the  faculty  daring  the  year,  railroad   rentals,  and  license  fees.     The  chl^f  ^ 
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expenses   are   for   education,   for   the   mainten-  necessary  was  not  raised,  the  plan  was  being 

ance  of  State  institutions,  and  for  the  expend!-  rapidly   pushed    to  completion,   mainly   by   the 

tures  of  State  government.  negroes   themselves,  but  with  the    co()peration 

Transpobtation.  The  total  railway  mileage  of  a  number  of  well-known  white  citizens, 
in  the  State  on  June  30,  1912  was  7166  single  See  also  Liquor  Regulation. 
track,  and  80  double.  The  railways  having  the  State  Government.  Governor,  John  M. 
largest  mileage  are  the  Central  of  Georgia,  Slaton;  Secretary  of  State,  Philip  Cook; 
1331;  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  707;  Seaboard  Air  Treasurer,  Wm.  J.  Speer;  Comptroller  and  ex- 
Line,  744;  Southern  Railway,  009;  Atlantic,  officio  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  W.  A 
Birmingham,  and  Atlantic,  484;  Georgia  and  Wright;  Attorney-General,  Thomas  8.  Felder; 
Florida  Railway,  310;  Georgia  Railroad,  303;  Adjutant-General,  J.  Van  Holt  Nash;  Superin- 
and  the  Georgia,  Southern,  and  Florida  Rail-  tendent  of  Education,  M.  J.  Brittain;  Commii»- 
way,  239.  sioner   of   Agriculture,   J.    D.    Price — ^all    Dem 

Education.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  ocrats. 
public  schools '  of  the  State  on  December  31,  Judiciary.  Supreme  Oourt:  Chief  Justice, 
1912,  was  571,230.  Of  these,  348,571  were  Wm.  H.  Fish;  Presiding  Justice,  Beverly  D. 
white,  and  222,659  were  colored.  The  total  Evans;  Associate  Justices,  J.  H.  Lumpkin, 
attendance  in  the  public  schools  was  357,243,  of  M.  W.  Beck,  Samuel  C.  Atkinson,  and  H.  W. 
whom  226,914  were  white,  and  130,329  were  Hill;  Clerk,  Z.  D.  Harrison— all  Democrats, 
colored.  The  total  number  of  schools  for  white  State  Legislature,  1913.  Democrats:  Sen- 
children  receiving  State  aid  was  4782  and  for  ate,  43;  House,  183;  joint  ballot,  226.  Repub- 
colored  children  3058,  or  a  total  of  7840.  The  licans:  Senate,  1;  House,  1;  joint  ballot,  2. 
schools  for  white  children  giving  high  school  Democratic  majority:  Senate,  42;  House,  182; 
courses  numbered  1082,  and  for  colored  children  joint  ballot,  224. 

58.     Teachers  in  white  schools  numbered  9053,  The   State    representatives    in    Congress   will 

and   in   schools   for   colored   children   4052,   or  be  found  in  the  article  United  States,  section 

a  total  of   13,105.     The  total  expenditures  for  Congress, 

educational     purposes    during    the    year    was  GEORGIA,  University  op.    A  State  univer- 

$6,158,526.     Of  this    $5,094,130    was    for    the  sity  for   higher  education,  founded  at   Athens, 

common     schools,    and    $1,064,106     for     higher  Ga.,  in  1785.    The  enrollment  in  all  the  depart- 

education.      The    average    annual    salary    for  ments  in  the  autumn  of  1913  was  682.    The  fac- 

teachers  in  the  State  was  $250.  ulty    numbered     83.     There     were     no     note- 

PoLiTics  AND  Government.    The    legislature  worthy  changes  in  the  faculty  during  the  year, 

met    in    1913.     Most  of  the  measures  enacted  and   no   important  benefactions    were    received, 

were  of  local   interest  and  importance.     There  The  productive  funds  of  the  university  amount 

was   no   election   for   State   officers   during   the  to  about  $375,000,  and  the  annual  income    to 

year.     The   term    of    the    governor   expires   on  about  $140,000.    The  library  contains  about  40,- 

July   1,   1915,  but  the  next  election  for  State  000  volumes.     The  president  is  D.  C.  Barrow, 

officers  is  in  October  of  1914.    The  first  election  LL.D. 

of  a  senator  in  any  State  in  accordance  with  GEBABD,    James    Watson.     An    American 

the  Seventeenth  Amendment,  took  place  in  the  jurist    and    public   official.      He    was    born    in 

State   on  July    15,   1913,  when   Senator   Bacon  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  in  1867,    and   crraduated    from 

was    reelected    without   opposition.     Not   more  Columbia  University  in  1900.     He  studied  law 

than    10,000   votes   were   cast   in   this   election,  at  that  university,  receiving  the  degree  of  LL.B. 

Senator  Bacon's  term  expired  on  March  4,  1013.  in   1902.     In  the  same  year    he  was  admitted 

and    he    was    holding    over    by    appointment  to  the  bar.     He  was  for  four  years  chairman 

to    await    reflection.      On    November    5    Judge  of    the    Democratic    campaign    committee    of 

Frank    Park    was   elected    representative    from  New   York    County.     In    1908    he    was    elected 

the   second  district  to  succeed   S.   A.   Rodden-  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 

bery    (q.v.),    deceased.     On     July    15    an    in-  York   for    the    term    ending    1921.      He    was 

quiry  was  begun  on  the  administration  of  Emory  appointed  ambassador  to  Germany  by  President 

Speer,  judge  of  the  Federal  district   of   south-  Wilson. 

ern  Georgia,  in  accordance  with  charges  made  GERMAN    ANTABCTIC     EXPEDITION. 

against    him.     On    July    7    a    resolution    was  gee  Polab  Exploration. 

introduced   in   the  Senate.     The  chief  basis   of  GEBHAN    EAST    AEBICA.       A    German 

the  charges  were  alleged  abuse  of  his  position  protectorate  bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean  and 

as  a  Federal  judge.     These  charges  were  con-  lying  between    the     British  East  Africa    Pro- 

sidered    by    the    judiciary    committee    of    the  tectorate    and    Portuguese    East    Africa.     The 

House.     Judge    Speer    denounced   the    inquiry  area   is  officiallv   estimated   at   995,000,   square 

as  partisan,  and  declared  that  it  was  brought  kilometers   (384;i70  square  miles).     The  native 

about  by   his  attack  on   the  spy  system.     On  population     is    estimated    as    7,510,800.      The 

August  22    Judge  Speer  was  allowed  to  attend  whites    numbered     (1912)     4866.      There     are 

meetings    of    the    judiciary     committee     with  government   and   mission   schools, 

counsel.     The  House  on   August  27    passed  a  On    the    German    plantations  are  cultivated 

resolution    authorizing    an    inquiry    into    the  coffee,    cacao,    vanilla,    tobacco,    rubber,    sugar, 

charges.      A    committee    from    the    House    was  cotton,  cocoanuts.  and  cardamoms.     Gems  are 

appointed  to  investigate.  fou„j^    j^„j    |.,,grg    ^xig^.    various    mineral    de- 

The    close    of   the    year   eaw   an    important  posits.     The   imports   in    1911   were   valued  at 

event   in   the   development   of   the   negro   race.  45,892,000  marks    (23,203,000  from   Germany), 

On    Sunday    night,    December     14,    over    8000  and  the  exports  at  22,438,000    ( 11,912.000).  *In 

negroes  gathered  in   a  giant  mass  meeting  at  1910    the    imports    were    valued    at    38,659,000 

the    Atlanta    Auditorium    to  raise    funds    and  marks   and   the   exports   at   20,805,000    (rubber 

assure   the   building  of   a   negro  Y.   M.   C.   A.  6,195,000  marks,  sisal  3,011,000,  copra  1,909,000. 

The   meeting   was   the    first    of    its    kind   ever  ivory  703,000,  wax  672,000,  etc.).    The  railways 

held    in    the  South,  and  while  all  the    money  in  operation  at^ililJi^^nd  of   1912  had  a  total 
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kilometrage  of  1109.  There  were  opened  for 
traffic  146  miles  of  new  railway  in  German 
East  Africa  during  1913,  42  miles  in  the 
Cameroons,  and  three  miles  in  Togoland,  making 
a  total  of  191  miles,  as  contracted,  with  an 
increase  of  254  miles  in  1912.  This  gives  for 
German  East  Africa  a  total  mileage  of  2588. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  stated  that  the 
Tanganyika  railway  would  probably  reach  Lake 
Tanganyika  early  in  1914,  and  that,  shortly 
after,  through  traffic  would  be  undertaken  from 
Dar-es-Salaam  to  Kigoma. 

The  budget  estimate  for  revenue  1913-14  was 
54,755,315  marks  (colonial  revenue  16,901,628, 
imperial  contribution  3,603,687,  loans  34,250,- 
000).  Expenditure,  54,755,315  (civil  administra- 
tion 9,308,782,  military  3,615,030,  extraordinary 
—the  amount  of  loans— 34,250,000).  The 
governor  in  1913  was  Dr.  Schnee,  residing  at 
Dar-es-8alaam   (about  26,000  inhabitants). 

GEBXAN  EVANGELICAL  SYNOD  OF 
NOBTH  AMEEICA.  A  religious  denomina- 
nation,  founded  in  1840  as  the  Evangelical 
Association  of  the  West.  Its  present  name  was 
adopted  in  1877.  The  strength  of  the  denomi- 
nation is  greatest  in  the  central  and  north 
central  States,  although  it  is  represented  in 
nearly  all  the  SUtes  of  the  Union.  In  1913 
the  communicants  numbered  258,911;  the 
churches  1326;  and  the  ministers  1038.  The 
church  property  is  valued  at  nearly  $14,000,000, 
and  over  $1,000,000  annually  is  spent  for  the 
maintenance  of  churches.  Missions  are  main- 
tained in  India,  where  the  communicants  and 
adherents  of  the  denomination  number  about 
3500.  The  official  organs  of  the  demonination 
are  Der  Friedenshote  and  The  Messenger  of 
Peace,  both  issued  from  the  Eden  Publishing 
House  at  St.  Louis.  The  denomination  main- 
tains Elmhurst  College  at  Elmhurst,  111.,  and 
the  Eden  Theological  Seminary  at  St.  Louis. 
There  are  charitable  institutions  for  orphans, 
superannuated  ministers,  and  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  deceased  mini  iters.  See  Religious 
Denominations  and  Movements. 

OEBKANIC  PHILOLOGY.  See  Philoloot. 

0EBMAN  LrrEEATUEE.  The  literary 
life  of  Germany,  like  that  of  other  countries, 
seems  of  late  to  centre  in  the  drama.  Of  the 
numerous  prizes  offered  by  the  Schiller-,  the 
Kleist-Stiftung,  and  other  funds  created  to  en- 
courage the  deserving  author,  the  majority  go 
to  the  dramatist.  Yet  the  distinction  so  ac- 
quired does  not  seem  materially  to  strengthen 
their  chances  upon  the  stage.  None  of  the 
prize-crowned  dramatists  of  1912  and  1913  have 
even  remotely  approached  the  success  of 
RSssler's  Die  fUnf  Frankfurter,  which  has  even 
been  imported  into  America.  It  is  almost 
pathetic  to  witness  the  efforts  of  writers  of 
undeniable  merit  in  other  lines  to  win  the  favor 
of  a  theatrical  audience.  Their  failures  are 
innumerable;  but  hope  persists  and  the  lure 
of  fabulous  royalties  and  of  the  widest  possible 
publicitv  is  irresistible. 

The  year  1913  received  its  cue  and  keynote 
from  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  (Ger- 
many's uprising  against  Napoleon,  and, 
although  the  memory  of  1813  had  been  cele- 
brated in  lyric  verse  by  Ernest  Lissauer,  in  a 
novel  Deutschland  marechirt  by  Kurt  Martens, 
and  in  other  works,  all  artistic  interest  roused 
by  the  occasion  was  directed  to  the  play  written 
by  Gerhart  Hauptmann  for  the  century  exposi- 
tion at  Dreslau.     This   Featspiel  in  deutschen 


Reimen,  staged  by  Beinhardt,  was  to  be  the 
dramatic  event  of  the  year.  The  poet,  however, 
is  of  the  younger  generation,  and  that  archaic 
sentiment  which  even  in  popular  parlance  in 
his  country  is  significantly  styled  "Hurrah- 
Patriotismus,"  is  alien  to  him.  He  sees  the 
Napoleonic  epoch  in  the  perspective  of  our  time, 
and  skillfully  removes  the  plot  and  its  actors 
into  a  sphere  where  even  the  mighty  of  this 
world  are  only  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the 
Master.  It  was  the  most  dignified  expression 
of  the  new  reading  of  life  applied  to  events 
which  shook  the  very  foundations  of  Europe  a 
hundred  years  ago.  But  the  future  sovereign 
of  the  German  empire  did  not  see  the  topic  of 
the  play  in  that  light,  and  ordered  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  performances. 

Dbama.  While  Gerhart  Hauptmann  has  in 
his  Fesiapiel  in  deutechen  Reimen  given  new 
evidence  of  his  creative  imagination,  Hermann 
Sudermann  has  in  Der  gute  Ruf  rearranged 
with  the  infallible  symmetry  of  a  kaleidoscopic 
contrivance  characters  and  confiicts  long  famil- 
iar to  the  playgoer  who  has  seen  the  long 
line  of  his  works,  beginning  with  8odom*a 
Ende,  and  has  varied  his  favorite  **  honor  "  mo- 
tive by  setting  it  against  a  background  of  Berlin 
W.  depravity.  Carl  Hauptmann,  on  the  contrary, 
who  has  always  suffered  by  comparison  with 
his  younger  brother,  has  made  enormous  strides 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  two  plays 
published  and  performed  this  year  have  given 
nim  a  place  of  honor  among  German  dramatists 
of  the  first  rank.  Die  lange  Jule  is  a  most 
powerful  peasant  drama,  with  the  greed  of 
possession  as  the  central  theme,  and  Die  arm- 
aeligen  Beaenhinder,  a  most  poetical  and 
fanciful  "  Marchendrama "  with  a  great  ethical 
truth.  Max  Halbe  has  hardly  added  to  his 
reputation  by  his  Freiheit,  another  play  of  the 
Napoleonic  anniversary;  neither  his  work  nor 
George  Hirschfeld's  Uhertoinder  fulfills  the  prom- 
ise of  their  early  and  brilliant  debuts.  Ludwig 
Thoma,  the  sturdy  Bavarian,  is  amazingly  pro- 
lific and  his  works  are  astonishingly  even  in 
quality.  Since  the  success  of  his  village  drama, 
Magdalena,  he  has  written  an  unusually  strong 
play  of  family  tjrranny,  Die  Sippe,  with  a  clever- 
ly sketched  provincial  milieu.  Frank  Wedekind, 
after  having  sorely  tried  even  his  admirers 
with  Franziaka,  which  he  chose  to  call  a  mys- 
tery play,  has  this  year  published  a  Simaon 
in  verse,  which  is  a  very  powerful  drama  of 
jealousy.  Herbert  Eulenburg  has  had  a  number 
of  performances  to  his  credit,  among  them 
that  of  his  Zeitwende,  in  which  a  curiously 
romantic  character  comments  upon  the  action 
like  the  fool  of  medieval  or  the  chorus  of 
antique  drama.  Heinrich  Lilienfein's  Tyrann 
and  Schalom  Asch's  Bund  der  8ehu)achen  can- 
not compare  with  their  earlier  works.  On  the 
other  hand,  Stefan  Zweig,  the  gifted  Viennese, 
gave  evidence  of  growth  in  his  drama  Daa  Haua 
am  Meer.  Max  Bernstein,  too,  who  never 
aims  high  but  always  does  his  best  within  his 
limitations,  presented  a  delightful  comedy, 
Der  gute  Vogel,  Raoul  Auernheimer  deftly 
employed  his  wonted  touch  of  flippancy  in  the 
Viennese  comedy  Da^  Paar  nach  der  Mode. 
Franz  Adam  Beyerlein,  the  author  of  the  mili- 
tary drama  which  had  a  sentational  succesa 
some  years  ago,  Zapfenatreich  ("Taps")>  en- 
titles his  latest  play  simply  Frauen  j 
("Women").  Otto  Soyka's  Oeldatauher  is  a^C 
comedy    founded  upon    an  extravagant    cariea*  ^ 
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ture  of  what  Europeans  chose  to  call  Amer-  writers  more  or  less  identified  with  the  stnig- 
icanism.  Ludwig  Fahrenkrog,  the  painter-poet,  gie  for  new  literal^  ideals  a  quarter  of  a 
has  followed  up  his  earlier  dramatic  venture,  century  ago,  have  published  new  works  of  vary- 
Baldur,  with  a  new  play  from  Norse  lore,  ing  merit:  Carl  Bleibtreu,  the  novel  Weltbrand 
Wolund.  Oskar  Kokoschka,  the  young  Vien-  and  the  satirical  story  Ztoei  wackere  Helden; 
nese  painter-poet,  has  published  a  volume  of  Stanislaus  Przybyszewski,  who  had  for  some 
curious  dramatic  studies  under  the  title  Dra-  years  resumed  his  native  Polish,  has  returned 
men  und  Bilder.  Among  the  newcomers  whose  to  the  German  in  Daa  Oericht;  Johannes  Schlaf, 
first  performances  were  received  with  marked  by  the  very  title  Das  Recht  der  Jugend,  sug- 
favor  are  Felix  Montanus,  the  author  of  a  gests  a  problem  story;  and  Kurt  Martens  has 
striking  historical  tragedy  Der  Phantast;  Hans  made  a  concession  to  the  patriotic  mood  of  the 
Franck,  who  wrote  the  three-act  drama  Herzog  year  in  his  Deutachland  marachiri,  Richard 
Heinrieha  Heimkehr;  Anton  Wildgans,  who  has  Voss's  Kundry  is  in  his  wonted  emotional 
to  his  credit  the  charming  one-act  piece  In  vein;  Ottomar  Enking's  Mathiaa  Tedebus  shows 
Eioigkeit,  Amen;  and  Walter  Lutz,  whose  drama  his  racy  quality.  Max  Geissler,  as  usual, 
Andreas  Hofer  shows  pronounced  originality,  charms  by  a  certain  lyric  element  in  his  story 
Among  the  novelists  and  poets  who  succumbed  Die  Herrgottaunege,  Ernst  Zahn,  the  Swiss 
to  the  attraction  of  the  footlights,  Gustav  novelist,  has  given  us  the  quaint  storv  of  a 
Frenssen  suffered  a  dismal  failure  with  his  philosophical  apothecary  in  a  provincial  town. 
Sdnka  Eriohaen,  Oef&hrliche  Liehe,  by  Wil-  Traugott  Tamm's  Hingatherger  graphically  pre- 
helm  von  Scholz,  Die  groaae  Liehe  by  Heinrich  sents  the  lure  of  the  city.  Friedrich  Freksa, 
Mann,  and  Daa  Wunderm&dchen  von  Berlin  the  author  of  Bumurun,  has  in  his  Erwin  Bern- 
by  Hans  Heinz  Ewers,  may  also  be  classed  atein  written  a  story  of  theatrical  Berlin.  Al- 
among  experiments  that  made  one  regret  the  fons  Petzold,  the  poet,  who  has  risen  from  the 
waste  of  energy.  That  a  work  by  Friedrich  ranks  of  simple  unskilled  workingmen,  has  fol- 
Halm,  the  time-honored  author  of  Ingomar,  lowed  up  the  success  of  his  poems  and  prose 
should  only  now  have  been  resuscitated  and  sketches  of  a  year  ago  by  a  novel  which  refiects 
had  its  premiere,  must  be  recorded  as  a  curl-  his  reading  of  life:  Erde.  Walter  von  Molo  has 
osity,  for  his  Verhot  und  Befehl  proved  such  finished  his  trilogy  of  Schiller  novels,  and  Wal- 
a  successful  comedy  that  one  is  rather  puzzled  ter  Bloem  that  of  the  Franco-German  War. 
by  the  question  why  it  should  have  been  for-  Clara  Viebig,  too,  has  written  a  semi-historical 
gotten  so  long.  novel,  Daa  Eiaen  wn  Feuer,  giving  a  vivid  pic- 

FiCTiON.  In  fiction  as  in  drama  no  one  ture  of  mid-century  Berlin.  Emmy  von  Egidy's 
work  can  be  singled  out  as  the  greatest  achieve-  Mathiaa  Werner  is  the  story  of  a  spiritual 
ment  of  the  year.  But  Carl  Hauptmann  has  struggle.  Margarete  Bdhme,  who  has  become 
written  a  novel  which  deserves  being  named  known  to  American  readers  through  The  De- 
first:  Iama&  Friedmann  handles  the  problem  partmeni-Btoret  has  written  two  more  novels  that 
of  marriage  between  Jew  and  Gentile  with  an  may  be  classed  with  "woman  novels"  of  the 
admirable  delicacy  and  depth  of  insight,  endows  time:  Chriatine  Immeraen  and  Anna  Nisaena 
the  actors  of  the  firmly  constructed,  logical  Traum,  Marie  VaSrting  has  made  a  successful 
plot  with  a  haunting  vitality,  and  is  altogether  d^but  with  Max  Treumann'a  erate  Liehey  Kata- 
a  striking  proof  of  the  steady  development  of  rina  Botsky  with  an  unusually  thoughtful  book 
the  author's  genius.  Jakob  Wassermann,  too,  of  woman's  life,  entitled  Bommer  und  Herhat, 
has  turned  out  what  seems  to  be  his  best  story,  and  Angela  Langer  with  what  seems  an  auto- 
Der  Mann  von  vierzig  Jahren,  which  suggests  biographical  document,  Btromaufwdrta,  Enrica 
in  the  life  of  the  strong  sex  an  emotional  Handel-Mazzetti's  BrUderlein  und  Schweaterlein 
elimacteric  identical  with  the  so-called  dan-  deals  with  the  tragedy  of  the  young  girl  fresh 
gerous  age  of  woman — a  motive  which  seems  from  the  convent  school,  who  is  brutally  thrust 
also  to  have  haunted  Thomas  Mann  in  his  into  a  thoroughly  rotten  society  life  by  an  ig- 
novel  Der  Tod  in  Venedig  and  Arthur  norant  and  ambitious  mother.  Some  interest- 
Schnitzler  in  his  Frau  Beate  und  ihr  8ohn»  ing  volumes  of  short  stories  and  sketches  have 
An  interesting  native  of  that  same  Silesia  which  been  published  during  the  year.  Wilhelm  Hege< 
has  given  us  Carl  and  Gerhart  Hauptmann  is  ler's  Eroa  derives  its  title  from  the  initial  story, 
Hermann  Stehr,  whose  Oeachichten  aua  dem  which  is  that  of  a  first  love,  and  is  an  ad- 
Mandelhauae  is  a  story  of  very  pronounced  mirable  specimen  of  the  author's  narrative  art. 
originality,  breathing  the  mystic  spiritual  Otto  von  Leitgeb's  Daa  Hohelied  is  character- 
atmosphere  which  bred  Jacob  B($hme.  Hermann  ized  by  the  refined  taste  with  which  he  is  wont 
Stegemann,  the  Alsatian,  has  written  a  powerful  to  temper  his  emotional  and  imaginative  inten- 
story  based  upon  the  tragic  problem  of  that  sity.  Alexander  Castell,  who  was  credited  a 
province.  Die  Kraft  von  Illzach.  Bernhard  year  ago  with  having  created  in  the  hero  of 
Kellermann,  whose  name  has  become  identified  his  novel,  Bemarda  Verauchung,  the  type  of  a 
with  the  strangely  elusive,  subtle  psychology  modern  "  Don  Juan,"  has  collected  under  the  title 
of  his  earlier  works,  has  given  his  admirers  Capriiccio  stories  dealing  with  erotic  problems 
a  distinct  shock  by  his  new  book,  Der  Tunnel,  in  the  artist  world  and  the  smart  set  of  Paris, 
which  is  no  less  than  a  story  of  the  building  Munich,  and  other  metropolitan  centres.  A 
of  a  tunnel  which  is  to  connect  Europe  and  book  of  curiously  fanciful  tales  of  modern  life 
America — a  theme  which  gave  him  opportunity  is  Hans  Balticher's  Ein  jeder  lehVa.  Ludwig 
for  a  series  of  graphic  pictures  of  supposedly  Thoma's  'NaohbaraUuie  is  a  volume  of  sketches, 
American  life.  Gerhard  Ouckama  Knoop,  who  in  which  the  Bavarian  writer  depicts  the  life  of 
has  occupied  a  position  quite  apart  from  any  peasants  and  provincials  and  pokes  fun  at  the 
of  the  schools  and  tendencies  of  the  period,  and  poses  of  city  dwellers.  ^  Mane  Eugenie  delle 
has  in  each  of  his  works  struck  a  new  individual  Grazie  suggests  the  serious  undernote  of  her 
note,  published  shortly  before  his  death  what  stories  in  the  title  Das  Buck  dea  Lehens,  while 
seemed  still  another  new  departure,  a  novel  of  Bertha  von  Suttner  has  chosen  for  her  volume 
old  Munich:    Unter  Kdnig  Max.    Some  of  the  the    puzzling   Ku-i-kuk.    Carl    Hauptmann    has 
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^Ikd  the  interval  between  the  completion  of  his  dor  Storm  is  the  subject  of  a  volume  of  inti« 
two  last  plays  and  his  novel  and  the  conception  mate  reminiscences  by  Gertnid  Storm,  and  Dr. 
of  a  new  work  with  the  collection  of  a  book  Peter  Hanssen  has  written  on  Storm's  relation 
of  short  stories  of  human  lives  in  various  social  to  medicine.  Dr.  Ernst  Jentsch  has  looked  into 
strata,  which  he  significantly  calls  Schicksale,  the  pathological  traits  of  Otto  Ludwig.  Hans 
Peter  Altenberg,  the  whimsical  and  ultra-mod-  Dflnnebier  has  written  on  the  relation  between  ' 
em  Austrian,  has  published  a  new  volume  of  his  Ludwig  Feuerbach  and  Gottfried  Keller.  Ernest 
brief  sketches  and  impressions  under  the  title  Caffi  compares  Nietzsche  and  Macchiavelli.  Os- 
Semmering  1912,  Gustav  Meyrink's  grim  kar  Walzel  has  treated  the  subject  of  Wagner 
humor  and  grotesque  fancy  are  unique  in  mod-  in  and  after  his  time.  Alfred  Markowitz  has 
«rn  fiction  and  the  three  volumes  under  the  written  about  Ibsen's  reading  of  life  and  Dr. 
title  Des  deutaehen  BpiesBcra  Wunderhom,  in  M.  Bienenstock  about  his  views  of  art.  Two 
which  he  has  collected  his  tales  and  sketches,  more  books  have  been  added  to  the  literature 
will  be  among  those  that  will  have  a  permanent  growing  up  about  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  and 
place  in  the  Tibrarv.  Robert  Ress  has  seen  fit  to  write  a  book  about 

POETBT.  The  fiftieth  birthday  of  Richard  the  cultural  significance  of  Arno  Holz.  Carl 
Dehmel,  who  is  acknowledged  the  greatest  writer  Bleibtreu,  who  some  years  ago  wrote  a  play 
of  lyric  verse  in  Germany  to-day,  has  been  cele-  about  Byron,  has  now  published  a  book  called 
brated  by  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  but  Daa  Byron  Qeheimniaa,  Otto  Harnack  has 
be  has  also  published  a  new  volume  of  poems,  written  about  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt.  There 
Schdne  noilde  Welt,  which  is  characteristic  of  are  books  on  Lessing's  educational  importance, 
his  philosophy  and  his  poetic  ideal.  Richard  Jean  Paul's  personality,  Friedrich  Schlegel, 
Schaukal  and  Paul  Wilhelm,  two  Austrian  Friedrich  Matthissen,  Solomon  Gessner,  Tlieo- 
poets  that  came  into  prominence  about  the  same  dor  KOrner,  Eduard  MOricke,  Gottfried  Keller, 
time  as  Dehmel  did,  have  also  sent  out  new  Wilhelm  Jensen,  Arthur  Fitter,  Paul  Heyse, 
volumes  of  Oedichte;  likewise  two  Swiss  poets  Felix  Dahn,  J.  V.  von  Sclieffel,  Robert  Earner- 
of  the  same  generation,  though  not  of  the  same  ling,  Hermann  Bahr,  Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  Ernst 
tendencies,  Adolf  Frey  and  J.  0.  Heer.  Georg  Hardt,  Thomas  Mann,  Richard  Dehmel,  Ernst 
Busse-Palma  entitles  his  new  volume  of  verse  von  Wildenbruch,  Gertrud  Pfander,  and  on  for- 
ZtoUchen  Himmel  und  Erde,  The  peasant-poet  eign  writers,  among  them  Balzac  and  Verlaine. 
Christian  Wagner- Warmbrunn  has  sent  out  two  Most  delightful  books  of  miscellaneous  essays 
volumes  of  verse,  one  of  them  recording  his  im-  were  those  by  Hermann  Bahr,  Essays;  Felix 
presaions  of  Italy.  Several  new  Austrian  voices  Salten,  Qestalten  und  Erscheinungen,  and  one 
have  joined  the  choir:  Wladimir  von  Hartlieb  of  unusual  literary  distinction,  Felix  Popen- 
with  two  books  of  verse,  Anima  Candida  and   berg^s  M ashen, 

Qoii  forderi  dich,  that  have  a  touch  of  the  Biographies,  Lettebs,  Memoirs.  A  monu- 
Whitman  spirit  and  occasionallyskillfully  dem-  mental  biography  is  that  by  Heinrich  Spiero: 
onstrate  the  strength  of  the  Whitman  "stro-  Detlev  von  Liliencron,  sein  Lehen  und  seine 
phe";  Anton  Wildgans  with  a  volume  of  son-  Werke,  Other  biographical  volumes  are  Litz- 
nets,  Sonneite  an  Ead,  in  which  he  sings  the  mann's  Wildenbruch,  Richard  Maria  von  Wer- 
praise  of  woman;  and  Alfons  Petzold,  whose  rise  ner's  Hehhel,  and  Anton  X.  Schurz's  Lenau,  A 
from  the  ranks  of  labor  to  literary  prominence  book  of  more  than  biographical  scope  is  Hans 
has  been  much  commented  upon,  has  given  us  a  Landsberg's  Eenrieite  Herz  und  ihre  Zeit, 
book  of  thoughtful  lyrics,  Heimat  Welt.  Other  Among  the  letters  important  for  their  human 
poets  that  have  recently  come  into  prominence  significance,  as  for  their  literary  quality,  are 
are  Willy  Alexander  Kastner  with  his  Welt-  the  two  yolumeSf  Caroline :  Brief e  aus  der  FrUh- 
tcahn,  Franz  Werfel  with  his  emphatic  Wir  sind,  romantik,  and  Karoline  Michaelis:  Auswahl  aua 
Heinrich  Ehrler  with  the  tender  Brief e  an  ein  ihren  Brief  en.  The  curiously  interesting  char- 
Madcken,  Albert  Rausch,  whose  Vigilien  at-  acter  of  the  diplomat  Gentz  is  reflected  in  the 
tracted  attention  two  years  ago,  with  a  Buck  collection  of  his  letters,  which,  with  his  book  on 
der  Trauer,  A  German-American  poet  who  Rahel  Vamhagen  und  ihre  Zeit,  are  valuable 
passed  away  during  the  year,  Udo  Brachvogel,  contributions  to  the  history  of  that  period, 
had  just  collected  the  poetical  gleanings  of  a  There  is  also  a  volume  of  reminiscences  of  Ernst 
life-time:  Oedichte,  A  posthumous  volume  by  Moritz  Arndt  and  a  book  of  letters  by  Immanuel 
Georg  Heym,  a  young  poet  whose  untimely  death  Kant.  Julius  Hart's  Kleistbuch  is  a  sympa- 
is  deeply  lamented,  is  Umbra  vitcs.  Alberta  thetio  memoir.  August  Sauer's  Orillparzer'a 
von  Puttkammer,  who  as  a  poet  ranks  close  to'  Oespr&che  is  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  biog- 
Ricardo  Huch,  has,  after  some  years  of  silence,  raphy  of  the  poet;  Richard  Wagner  figures  on 
published  a  volume  entitled  Mit  vollem  Saiten-  the  title-page  of  a  volume,  Wagner:  setn  Leben 
spiel,  and  Erika  ^heinsch,  whose  verse  has  been  in  Brie  fen.  An  autobiographical  volume  by 
attracting  attention  in  the  magazines,  has  col-  Peter  Rosegger  is  entitled  Mein  Weltleben. 
lected  her  poems  under  the  title  Die  Laute,         Max    Dauthendey's    Oedankengut    aus    meinen 

Essays,  Criticism,  vrc.  Of  the  extent  of  Wanderjahren  is  an  absorbingly  interesting 
literary  study  in  Germany  nothing  gives  a  bet-  record  of  the  spiritual  evolution  of  the  young 
ter  idea  than  the  amazing  number  of  critical,  generation  in  Germany. 

analytical,  and  appreciative  essays  annually  GoirrHE  and  Schiller  LriERATURE.  There 
turned  out  either  in  slim  paper-covered  booklets  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  books  written  about 
or  in  more  ample  and  ambitious  volumes.  The  Goethe.  Georg  Simmel  presents  a  life,  Her- 
centenary  of  Hebbel  has  been  productive  of  a  mann  Brandt  studies  his  relation  to  the  graphic 
number  of  such  studies,  among  them  Lahnstein's  arts,  Ernst  Maas  to  antiquity,  G.  Chr.  Hirsch 
treatise  on  Hebbel's  ethics  and  mysticism,  to  biology.  Max  Wundt  has  written  about 
Bruns's  study  of  the  relation  between  Hebbel  Wilhelm  Meister  and  the  new  reading  of  life, 
and  Ludkig,  Kutscher's  of  Hebbel  and  Grabbe,  Eduard  von  der  Hellen  has  edited  a  new  coUec- 
Walzel's  of  the  dramas  of  Hebbel,  and  Dr.  Lud-  tion  of  Goethe  letters.  J.  Alex.  Baumgartner's 
wig  Levin's  Hebbel:  ein  Psychogramm.    Theo-    Goethe,  sein  Leben  und  seine  Werke,  has  gone 
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into  a  third,  much  revked  edition;  Harry  Mayno  Marshall  eroups  of  islands,  estimated  to  ooyer 
has  compiled  a  history  of  Goethe  bibliography,  ^672  sq.  kilometers  (056  sq.  miles),  and  to  con- 
and  a  bibliography  of  original  editions  of  works  .tain  about  53,000  inhabitants.  Imports  and  ex- 
by  other  authors  published  during  Goethe's  life-  ports  (1911)  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  987,000 
time  seems  to  stretch  the  subject  about  as  far  and  406,000  marks  respectively;  of  the  other 
as  it  can  go.  There  have  been  books  on  Schil-  groups,  1,720,000  and  860,000. 
ler  and  his  idealism  by  Dr.  Felix  Kuberka,  on  GEBMAN  SAMOA.  A  German  protector- 
Schiller's  theory  of  beauty  by  Johann  Ti^ge,  ate  in  the  southern  Pacific,  consisting  of  the 
on  his  aesthetics  of  tragedy  by  Wilhelm  Bolze,  islands  of  Savii  (652.9  sq.  miles),  Upolu 
on  Schiller  in  his  talk  by  Biedermann,  and  (335.5),  Manono  (3.3),  and  Apolima  (1.8): 
Georg  Wittkowski  has  re&iited  Streicher^s  ac-  993.5  sq.  miles  in  all.  Population,  37,480  na- 
count  of  Schiller's  flight  from  Stuttgart.  tives;  whites,  500.     The  imports  in  1911  were 

LiTEBATUBB,  HiSTOBT.  The  term  coined  by  valued  at  4,066,000  marks  (855.000  marks  from 
Goethe,  "  Weltliteratur,"  occurs  on  the  title-page  Germany),  and  the  exports  at  4,390,000  (2,125,- 
of  no  less  than  four  works  recently  published:  000).  Vessels  entered,  132,  of  141,000  tons. 
Adolf  Bartels  has  written  an  introduction  to  The  budget  for  1913-14  balanced  at  1,132,804 
the  history  of  the  world's  literature,  Carl  marks.  The  governor  in  1913  was  Dr.  Schultz, 
Busse  a  Gesehichte  der  Weltliteratur  in  two  residing  at  Apia,  in  Upolu. 
volumes,  Paul  Wiegler  a  book  on  the  same  sub-  OEBMAN  SOUTHWEST  A7BICA.  A 
ject,  and  Richard  Meyer  a  Oeachichte  der  Welt'  German  protectorate  lying  between  Angola  and 
literatur  im  20,  Jahrhundert.  Heinrich  Spiero  the  Cape  Province.  The  area  is  officially  esti- 
has  written  a  Oeachichte  der  deutechen  Frauen-  mated  at  835,100  sq.  kilometers  (322,432  sq. 
dichtung  aeit  1800,  which  should  prove  a  valu-  miles).  Estimated  native  population,  87,770; 
able  contribution  to  the  history  of  woman's  whites  in  1912,  14,816.  Stock-raising  is  the 
progress.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  leading  occupation,  the  number  of  livestock 
to  note  that  the  most  important  historical  work  (1910)  being  as  follows:  121,139  cattle,  343,- 
of  the  year  is  considered  to  be  Ricarda  Huch's  989  sheep,  and  327,095  goats.  In  the  neighbor- 
story  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War:  Der  ffroeae  hood  of  LOderitzbucht  diamond  mines  are 
Krieg  in  Deutachland.  worked,   the  output  for  the  year  ending  March 

Science,  Natube,  Abt,  Travel,  etc.  Dr.  Sig-  31,  1911,  totaling  814,322  carats.  The  imports 
mund  Freud's  Totem  und  Tahu  establishes  some  for  1911  amounted  to  45,302,000  marks  (37,- 
startling  relations  between  the  concepts  of  259,000  from  Germany),  and  the  exports  to  28,- 
primitive  savages  and  the  neurotic  phenomena  673,000  (24,360,000  to  Germany).  The  leading 
of  civilized  races.  Walter  Rathenau  has  writ-  exports  were  diamonds,  valued  at  23,034,000 
ten  a  book  entitled  Zur  Mechanik  dea  Oeiatea.  marks,  copper  3,754,000,  lead  346,000,  skins 
Wilhelm  BOlsche's  Stirh  und  Werde  is  a  delight-  324,000,  ostrich  plumes  80,000,  wool  74,000.  Ves- 
ful  book  of  nature  studies.  A  curious  contri-  sels  entered  (1911),  401,  of  1,295,000  tons* 
bution  to  archeology  is  Im  Palaet  dee  Minos,  by  There  were  2104  kilometers  of  railway  in  oper- 
"Sir  Galahad.'*  Qeorge  Kutzke's  Aua  Luther'a  ation  at  the  close  of  1912.  There  was  active 
Heimat  is  devoted  to  the  country  of  Luther  discussion  during  the  year  of  projects  to  in- 
and  the  Luther  landmarks.  Interesting  books  crease  the  railway  system.  A  line  into  Ambo- 
of  travel  are  Emil  Ludwig^s  Afrika,  Hermann  land  received  the  sanction  of  the  Reichstag  and 
Hesse's  Indien,  and  Arthur  Achleitner's  Reiae  an  extension  of  the  Swakopmund-Windhuk  line 
im  alavischen  Siiden.  The  theatre  comes  in  for  to  Gobabis,  about  62  miles  from  the  Anglo- 
an  astonishingly  large  number  of  books:  Julius  German  frontier,  was  proposed,  traversing,  as 
Bab's  Nebenrollen,  Monty  Jacobs's  Deuiache  it  would,  a  region  of  remarkable  fertility.  The 
Schauapielkunat,  Willy  Rath's  Kino  und  Buhne,  third  line  proposed  was  an  extension  of  the 
Ferdinand  Gregori's  MaakenkUnate,  and  a  vol-  LOderitzbucht  railway  to  Keetmanshoop  and  to 
ume  of  dramatic  criticisms  by  the  late  Otto  Hansuur  so  as  to  unite  this  system  with  the 
Brahm.  The  renaissance  of  the  art  of  dancing  railway  system  of  the  South  African  Union, 
is  treated  in  Hans  Brandenburg^'s  Der  modeme  The  budget  for  1913-14  balanced  at  54,141,672 
Tanz,  which  traces  the  development  of  modem  marks,  including  14,626,840  marks  imperial 
dancing  back  to  Delsarte  and  Isadora  Duncan,  subvention.  The  governor  in  1913  was  Dr. 
Theological  controversy  of  recent  years  is  re-  Seitz,  residing  at  Windhuk. 
vived  by  the  posthumous  publication  of  Carl  In  accordance  with  an  imperial  decree  of 
Jatho's  Zur  Freiheit  aeid  ihr  herufen  and  his  June  26,  1913,  the  Landesrat  met  in  November 
reformation  sermon  preached  in  1910.  Bruno  for  the  first  time  in  its  existence  as  a  real  leg- 
Wille  has  compiled  an  anthology  of  philosophy  islative  body,  its  functions  having  hitherto  been 
entitled  Lebenaweiaheit,  confined  to  advice  and  consultation.     In  finan- 

OEEMAN  NEW  GX7INEA.  A  German  pro-  cial  matters  the  Landesrat  is  still  without  au- 
tectorate,  including  Kaiser- Wilhelmsland  and  thority.  Further  reform  of  the  government  ia 
the  Bismarck  Archipelago.  The  area  is  officially  demanded  by  the  local  press,  especially  as  con- 
estimated  at  240,000  sq.  kilometers  (92,664  sq.  cerns  the  membership  of  the  Landesrat.  which 
miles).  The  native  population  is  estimated  at  at  present  is  half  elective  and  half  appointive. 
609,200;  whites  in  1912,  1278.  Capital,  Ra-  GERMANY.  The  German  Empire,  extend- 
baul,  in  Neu-Pommern.  The  total  imports  in  ing  from  France  to  Russia,  consists  of  twenty- 
1911  amounted  to  5,299,000  marks  (from  Ger-  five  federated  states  and  an  imperial  territory 
many,  2,553,000  marks),  and  the  exports  to  (Reichsland).  The  capital  is  Berlin. 
4,109,000  (3,330,000).  Vessels  entered,  717,  of  Abea  and  Population.  The  area  in  square 
468,000  tons.  The  budget  for  1913-14  balanced  kilometers  and  equivalent  square  miles,  and  the 
at  3,413,997  marks,  including  1,419,031  marks  population  present  according  to  the  census  of 
imperial  subvention*  The  governor  in  1913  December  1,  1910,  are  shown  by  states  in  the 
was  Dr.  Hahl.  following  table    {k  kingdom,  g  grand  duchy,  d 

Administratively     attached    to    German    New   duchy,  p  principality,  fc  free  city,  r  Reichsland) ; 
Guinea  are  the  Caroline,  Palau,  Mariana,   and   under  Prussia  aif^igidfiP^^ythe  constituent  prov- 
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inces  and  territory  of  Hohenzollern,  and  under 
Bavaria  are  shown  Bavaria  proper  (that  is,  the 
eastern  part)  and  the  detached  Palatinate 
(west  of  the  Rhine) : 

Sq.  km.  Sq.  m.  Pop.  '10 

Prussia   (k)    348.779.9  134.663.9  40,166,219 

East    Prussia 37,002.0  14,286.6  2.064,176 

West    Prussia 25.664.7  9,866.7  1.703,474 

Berlin    (city) 63.4  24.6  2.071,267 

Brandenburg    89.842.8  16.383.1  4.092.616 

Pomeranla    80,181.4  11.633.7  1.716,921 

Posen    28.991.6  11,193.6  2.099,831 

Silesia    40.336.1  16,673.4  6,226.962 

Saxony     26.267.3  9.756.7  S.089.276 

Schleswiff-Holsteln.  19.018.8  7.343.2  1,621,004 

Hanover    38,609.4  14.868.6  2,942,436 

WestphaUa    20,219.6  7,806.8  4,126,096 

Hesse- Nassau     ....  16,702.0  6,062.6  2,221.021 

Rhine    Prov 27.000.2  10,424.8  7,121.140 

HohenioUern     1,142.2  441.0  71.011 

Bavaria    (k) 76.870.2      29,298.6      6.887,291 

BavaHa    proper 69.942.2      27,004.7      6,950,206 

Palatinate    6,928.0        2.288.8         937.086 

Saxony    (k) 14.992.9  6.788.8  4,806.661 

Wilrttembers    (k)....  19.607.8  7.631.8  2.437.574 

Baden    (g) 16.070.8  6.818.6  2,142.833 

Hesse    {g) 7,688.4  2,969.6  1,282,061 

Mecklenburg- 

Schwertn    (g) 13.126.9  6.068.3  639.968 

8axe-Weimar  (g)...  3.610.0  1.893.8  417.149 
Mecklenburg- 

StreUtz    (g) 2.929.6  1.131.1  106.442 

Oldenburg    (g) 6.429.1  2.482.8  488.042 

Brunswick    (d) 3.672.0  1,417.8  494.339 

Saxe-Melningen    (d).  2.468.3  952.8  278.762 

Saxe-Altenburg  (d).  1,323.6  611.0  216,128 
Saxe-Coburg- 

Gotha    (d) 1.976.8  763.2  267.177 

Anhalt     (d) 2.299.4  887.8  831.128 

Schwarzburg- 

Sondershausen  (p)  862.2  382.9  89,917 
Schwanburg- 

Rudolstadt     (p)....  941.0  368.0  100.702 

Waldeck     (p) 1.121.0  482.8  61.707 

Reuse  EHder 

Une    (p) 316.8  122.1  72,769 

Reuss  Younger 

Line    (p) 826.7  319.2  152.752 

Schauniburg-Lippe(p)       340.3  181.4  46.652 

Llppe    (p) 1.215.2  469.4  160.937 

LUbeck     (fc) 297.7  114.9  116.699 

Bremen    (fc) 256.4  99.0  299.526 

Hamburg    (fc) 414.6  160.0  1.014,664 

Alsace-Lorraine    (r).  14.521.8  6,606.9  1.874,014 

Total 640.857.6    208.825.2    64^5^99i 

Total.  1816 24.833.000  1880 46.234.061 

Total,  1830 29.520.000  1890 49.428.470 

Total.  1864 39,392.000  1900 56.367.178 

Total.  1871 41.058,792  1905 60.641.489 

The  estimated  population  of  the  empire  and 
of  the  Zollfi^biet,  on  June  30,  1912,  was  66,006.- 
000  and  66.341.000  respectively;  on  June  30, 
1913.  66,835.000  and  67,082,000.  Of  the  1910 
population,  32,040,166  were  males,  and  32,885,- 
827  females.  The  foreign  population  at  the 
1910  census  was  1,259,873  (716,994  males,  542,- 
879  females),  of  whom  634,983  were  Austrians, 
144,175  Dutch,  137,697  Russians,  104,204  Ital- 
ians, 68,257  Swiss,  32,079  Hungarians,  26,233 
Danes,  19,140  French,  18,319  British,  and  17,- 
572   Americans. 

The  population  in  1910,  64,925,993,  was  di- 
yided  among  75,939  communes  (Oemeinde), 
Communes  with  less  than  100  inhabitants  num- 
bered 15.013,  with  a  total  population  of  822,- 
406;  communes  with  100  to  499  inhabitants, 
40,516,  with  a  population  of  10,250,420;  com- 
munes with  500  to  999  inhabitants,  11,686,  with 
a  population  of  8,090,857;  communes  with  1000 
to  1999  inhabitants,  4984,  with  a  population  of 
6,790,904;  communes  with  2000  to  4999  inhabi- 
tants, 2441,  with  a  population  of  7,297,770; 
communes  with  6000  to  19,990  inhabitants, 
1028,   with   a  population    of    9,172,333;     com- 
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munes  with  20,000  and  less  than  100,000  inhab- 
itants, 223,  with  a  population  of  8,677,955; 
communes  with  100,000  or  more  inhabitants, 
48,  with  a  population  of  13,823,348.  Com- 
muned population  of  the  larger  cities  Decem- 
ber 1,  1910:  Berlin,  2,071,257  (Greater  Ber- 
lin, 3,710,000);  Hamburg,  932,116;  Leipzig, 
626,267;  Munich,  608,375;  Dresden,  551,697; 
Cologne,  516,527;  Breslau,  514,765;  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  414,576;  DQsseldorf,  358,728;  Nu- 
remberg, 333,142;  CSiarlottenburg,  305,978; 
Hanover,  302,375;  Essen,  294,653;  Chemnitz, 
287,807;  Stuttgart,  286,218;  Magdeburg,  279,- 
629;  Bremen,  247,437;  KSnigsberg,  245,994; 
Stettin,  237,419;  Neukolln  (formerly  Rixdorf), 
237,289;  Duisburg,  229,483;  Dortmund,  214,226; 
Kiel,  211,627;  Mannheim,  206,049;  Halle,  180,- 
843;  Strassburg,  178.801;  Berlin-Sch6neberg, 
172,823;  Altona,  172,628;  Danzig,  170,337;  £1- 
berfeld,  170,196;  Gelsenkirchen,  169,513;  Bar- 
men, 169,214;  Posen,  156,691;  Aachen  (Aix-la- 
Chapelle).  156,143;  Cassel,  153,196;  Bruns- 
wick, 143,552;  Bochum,  136,931;  Karlsruhe, 
134,313;  Lichtenberg,  133,141;  Krefeld,  129,406. 
In  1910,  persons  unmarried  numbered  38,107,- 
944  (19,516,340  males  and  18,591,604  females), 
married  23,220,713,  widowed  3,450,548,  and  di- 
vorced or  separated  137,788.  Protestants  num- 
bered 39,991,421  (61.59  per  cent  of  the  total 
population) ;  Roman  Catholics,  23,821,453 
(36.69) ;  other  Christians,  283.946  (0.44) ; 
Jews,  615,021    (0.95);   others,  214,152. 

In  1910,  marriages  per  thousand  inhabitants 
were  7.7  and  in  1911  7.8;  births,  30  7  and  29.5; 
deaths,  17.1  and  18.2;  living  births,  29.8  and 
28.6.  Of  the  births,  2.9  per  cent,  were  still- 
births in  1910,  and  3.0  per  cent,  in  1911;  ille- 
gitimate, 9.1  per  cent,  and  9.2  per  cent.  Move- 
ment of  the  population  from  1908  to  1911: 
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Marrlases    500,620     494.127     496.396     612.819 

Births*   2.076.660  2,038,857  1,982,836  1,927.039 

Stillbirths    61.607       60,079       58.057       56,296 

Deaths*    1,197,098  1,154,296  1.103,723  1,187.094 

*  IndudinfiT  stillbirths. 

In  recent  years  the  birth  rate  has  shown  a 
marked  decline.  In  1876  it  was  42.6;  in  1886, 
38.5;  in  1806,  375;  in  1906,  34.1;  in  1900,  32.0; 
and  in  1011,  20.5. 

In  1010,  German  emigrants  numbered  25.531; 
in  1011,  22,600;  in  1012,  18,545,  of  whom  13.706 
were  bound  for  the  United  States,  801  for  Can- 
ada, 225  for  Brazil,  3307  for  other  American 
countries,  and  322  for  Australia. 

Education.  Probably  no  country  in  the 
world  takes  higher  rank  than  Germany  in  gen- 
eral educations  development.  Illiteracy  is  al- 
most neglible.  In  1001,  there  were  50,187  pub- 
lic elementary  schools,  with  124.027  male 
teachers,  22,513  female  teachers,  and  8,024,770 
pupils.  In  1011  the  public  elementary  schools 
numbered  61,557,  with  148,217  male  teachers, 
30,268  female  teachers,  and  10,300,040  pupils 
(5,157,446  boys  and  5,152,503  girls)  ;  in  addi- 
tion, there  were  480  private  elementary  schools, 
with  26,151  pupils  (11,804  boys  and  14,257 
girls).  Ranking  next  above  the  elementary 
schools  are  the  middle  schools,  statistics  of 
which  for  1011  are:  Public  middle  schools, 
014;  private  middle  schools,  1135;  male  teach- 
ers, 5147  and  1131;  female  teachers,  2384  and 
3403;  pupils,  273,304  and  80,660  (boys,  135,700 
and  21,873;  girls,  137,505  and  58,787).  In 
1011    there  were   524   gymnasia;  b^«Ht&Ulfi^,^tC 
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students;  223  realgymnasia,  with  70,357;  167 
oberrealBchulen,  with  75,832;  81  progymnasia, 
with  9509;  63  prorealgymnasia,  with  7252;  411 
realachulen,  with  89,068;  218  other  secondary 
schools  for  boys,  with  14,489;  39  gymnasia  for 
ffirls,  with  22,137  students;  789  higher  schools 
for  girls,  with  212,324.  There  are  11  degree- 
conferrinff  technical  high  schools,  with  16,187 
students  m  the  winter  semester  of  1912-13.  In 
the  22  universities  (including  the  medical 
Kaiser- Wilhelm  Academy  at  ^rlin  and  the 
Posen  Academy)  there  were  in  winter  semester 
of  1912-13  69,277  students  (including  0965 
non-matriculated).  In  addition  to  the  insti- 
tutions mentioned,  there  are  many  schools  for 
technical   and   special   education. 

Aghicultube.  The  area  of  the  empire  is 
54,085,760  hectares,  of  which  in  1907  farm  land 
comprised  43,106,486  ha.;  of  the  farm  land, 
31,834,874  hectares  (73.9  per  cent.)  were  un- 
der cultivation,  7,679,754  ha.  (17.8)  were  profit- 
able forest  land,  and  3,591,858  ha.  (8.3)  were 
poor  pasture,  waste  land,  yards,  etc.  The  land 
under  cultivation  consisted  of  arable  land,  24,- 
432,354  ha.  (56.7  per  cent  of  total  farm  land) ; 
meadows  and  sown  pastures,  6,805,436  ha. 
(15.8);  gardens,  481,716  ha.  (1.1);  and  vine- 
yards, 115,368  ha.  (0.3).  As  compared  with 
1895,  the  year  1907  showed  an  increase  in 
waste  and  forest  land  and  a  slight  decrease  in 
cultivated  land;  and  in  the  later  year,  27.95 
per  cent,  of  the  population  were  supported  by 
agriculture,  against  34.9  in  the  former. 

For  some  of  the  principal  crops,  the  area 
harvested,  in  thousands  of  hectares,  and  the 
yield  in  metric  quintals,  in  1912  and  1913, 
with  the  yield  per  hectare  in  1912,  are  shown 
below: 

1000  ha.  Quintals  Qil 

1912    1918  1912            1918  ha. 

Wheat    1.926  1,974  43,606,240    46.669,560  22.6 

Rye   6.268  6.414  115,982,890  122,228,940  18.6 

Barley    1.590  1,654  84.819,740    86,732.640  21.9 

Oata    4,387  4.488  85.201.830    97.189.660  19.4 

Some  of  the  other  important  crops  in  1911 
and  1912,  with  yield  per  hectare  in  1912,  were 
as  follows: 

1000  ha.  Quintals  Qs. 

1911    1912  1911              1912  ha. 

Potatoes.... 8.321  3.841  848.742,260  602,094,660  160.8 

Spelt 282      288  4,027,290      4.070.820  14.4 

Hay 6.982  6,921  199.763,240  276.818.600  46.8 

Vines  ♦ 110     109  2.922.886      2.019.892  18.6 

*  Production  In  hectoliters  of  most. 

In  191 1,  26,658  ha.  were  under  hops,  which 
yielded  106.277  qs.  (27,460  ha.  and  204,110  qs. 
in  1910);  in  1911.  17,017  ha.  were  sown  to 
tobacco,  yield,  291,809  qs.  The  suffar  beet  is 
a  valuable  crop.  For  Prussia,  the  harvest 
area  in  1912  and  1913  was  426,327  ha.  and 
443  240  ha.;  yield,  129,632,150  ha.  and  136,- 
254.830  ha.;  yield  per  ha.,  304.1  ha.  and  307 A. 

The  results  of  the  livestock  census  of  Decem- 
ber 2,  1912,  in  comparison  with  that  of  De- 
cember 2,  1907,  were  as  follows:  Horses, 
4,523,059  in  1012  and  4,345,047  in  1907;  mules 
and  hinnies,  1883  and  942;  asses,  11,264  and 
10,349;  cattle,  20,182,021  and  20,630,544  (cows 
and  heifers,  10,944,238  and  10,966,998);  sheep, 
5,803,445  and  7,703,710;  swine,  21,923,707  and 
22,146,532;  goats,  3,410,396  and  3,533,970; 
poultry,  82,702,030  and  77.103,045;  beehdves, 
2,630,837  and  2,594,690.  Slaughter  in  1912: 
Oxen,  523,149;  bulls,  421,772;  cows,  1,727,621; 
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calves  over  three  months,  961,452;  calves  up  to 
three  months,  4,360,326;  swine,  18,196,343; 
sheep,  2,263,423;  goats,  467,858;  horses,  178,- 
961;   dogs,  8132. 

MiNEKALS  AJXD  Meials.  Included  in  the  fig- 
ures of  Germany's  mineral  and  metal  produc- 
tions are  those  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg. The  principal  mining  products,  in  thou- 
sands of  metric  tons,  values  in  thousands  of 
marks,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

1000  metric  tons  1000  marks 

1910          1911  1910          1911 

Coal    162,827.8  160,747.1  1.626.604  1.672,607 

Llflrnlte    69.647.8    73.774.1  178,618      183.462 

Rock  salt 1.4^4.1      1,486.6  6,440         6.687 

Pot   salts 8.811.7      9,606.9  91,867      107.460 

Iron    ore 28,709.7    29.879.4  106,809     114.632 

Zinc   ore 718.3         700.0  46.185       49.324 

Lead  ore 148.6         140.2  14,064       14.131 

Copper  ore....        926.0         868.6  28,406       21.631 

The  total  value  of  all  mining  products  in 
1011  was  2,085,566,000  marks;  in  1910,  2,008,- 
708,000;  in  1902,  1,235,759,000;  in  1892,  711,- 
605,000.  The  output  of  salts  from  solution  in 
1911  was  1,892,000  metric  tons  (1,760,500  in 
1910),  valued  at  130.103,000  marks  (115,497,- 
000  in  1910) ;  of  which  common  salt,  651,000 
tons,  valued  at  17,838,000  marks,  and  potassium 
chloride,  838,400  tons,  valued  at  83,410,000 
marks. 

Important  reduction  products,  in  thousands 
of  metric  tons,  valued  in  thousands  of  marks: 

'                          1000  metric  tons  1000  marks 

1910  1911  1910         1911 

Pig  iron 14,793.6  16,674.0  802.861  867.890^ 

Zinc    221.4  248.8  99.399  118.364 

Lead   169.9  161.6  42,042      44.192 

Copper    34.9  87.6  42,889      44.017 

Sliver    M20.0  M39.6  80.662      S2.1S8 

Gold     t4,626.0  t4.967.0  12.919       18.874 

Sulphuric   acid.  1,616.3  1,726.0  44.344      47.246 

•Thousands  of  kilos.     tKUos. 

CoMMEBCB.  Total  commerce,  excepting  goods 
merely  in  transit,  is  shown  below  in  miUiona 
of  marks: 

'  1557 mS rni OTT" 

Imports: 
Merchandise....  9.670.6      9,686.1    10,880.0    11.672.1 
Coin  and  bullion.     249.8         666.0         297.8         S27.4 

Total 9,820.8    10,09oil    10.677.8     11.899.6 

Exports: 
Merchandise....  7,442.4      8.079.7      8.778.9      9.684.2 
Coin  and  bulUon.     269.0         852.9         118.8         142.9 

Total 7.70r4      8,482^6      8,892!2      9.827]l 

Imports  for  consumption  and  exports  of 
domestic  produce  have  been  valued  as  follows, 
in  millions  of  marks: 


Imports: 
Merchandise... 
Coin,  bullion... 

Total 

Exports: 
Merchandise... 
Coin,  bullion... 

Total 


1907 

8.748.7 
261.9 


1910 

8.934.1 
876.9 


1911 


1912 


9.706.7    10.691.4 


SOLS 


825.7 


9,000.6      9.810.0    10^007.0    11.017.1 


6.846.3 
248.7 


7,474.7 
169.6 


8.106.1 
118.S 


8.966.8 
142.7 


7.094.9      7.644.2      8.224.4      9.099.6 


Imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  by  great 
classes  have  been  valued  as  follows,  in  millions 
ofjnarks   (special  trade) : 


Raw  materials. 
Manufactures. . 


Imports 
1911  1912 

6.270.8      6.882.6 
1,442.2      1,608.2 


Exports 
1911       1912 

2.029.7  2.870.6 

6.278.8  6.787.6 
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Foodstuffs    . .. 
Live    animalB. 


Imports 
1911         1912 
2J«1.1      2,944.6 
281.6         266.0 


Exports 
1911        1912 

786.6       789.8  Norway   , 
12.6  8.9  Canada    . 

Uruguay 

8.106.1    8.966.8  Japan     .. 

-  Finland    . 

Principal   imports   of  ^  merohandise   for   con-  S^^^jjj    • 


Imports 


Total    9.706.7    10.691.4 


1911 
64.1 
24.0 
86.4 
87.6 
84.6 
86.6 
81.0 


sumption  in  1912,  in  millions  of  marks  (figures  jjgeria   !!!!!!!!       25!9 
in     parentheses    for     1911:       Cereals,     1130.6 
(1181.3);    cotton,    623.6     (643.8);    hides    and      Total,    Indud 
Bkins,    675.5     (488.0);     wool,    527.0     (485.0); 

chemicals    and    drugs,    395.4    (325.8);    timber,  Europe    6.690.0 

lumber,     etc,     355.5     (305,5);     copper,     320.0  America   2.462.2 

(233.5);    coal,    276.7     (265.6);     live    animals,  igfca 416  7 

252.0   (228.1);  coffee,  252.7   (251.7);  silk,  222.9  Au8tralia"and 


1912 
63.8 
68.1 
60.8 
48.1 
36.9 
88.8 
86.6 
81.6 


1911 

124.8 

42.9 

82.9 

112.6 

76.4 

9.6 

46.1 

4.2 


Exports 


1912 

144.7 

64.8 

S8.& 

110.& 

83.4 

12.8 

46.8 

6.4 


ing    other...  9.706.7    10.691.4        8.106.1    8.966.8 


(207.0);  iron,  213.3  (190.0);  fruits,  220.6 
(212.6);  copra,  cocoanuts,  etc.,  195.3  (164.3); 
«gg8»  187.5  (171.4);  rubber  and  gutta-percha, 
184.2  (193.8);  leaf  tobacco,  135.6  (116.5); 
fish,  126.5   (113.0);  butter,  126.3   (127.6);  flax 


Oceania 278.1 


6.008.0 

2.886.4 

1.006.8 

478.6 

804.2 


6,069.6 

1.861.9 

888.6 

188.0 

91.7 


6.743.6 

1.496.4 

420.2 

186.8 

99.9 


Total    9.706.7    10,691.4        8>^106.1    8.9668 


Imports  from  the  German  protectorates  in 
1011  and  1912,  In  millions  of  marks:  43.1  and 
and  hemp,  120.4  (99.2) ;  oil  cake,  116.5  (104.3) ;  52.9;  exports  thereto,  50.3  and  67.3. 
animal  fats,  111.2  (87.7) ;  woolen  yam,  107.6  Shifpino.  The  total  entries  and  clearances, 
(113.8);  tin,  107.2  (92.1);  linseed,  104.8  with  registered  tonnage,  are  shown  below  for 
(04.4);  cotton  yarn,  104.0  (98.9);  rice,  102.6  1911  (also  the  number  of  steam  vessels  in- 
(88.2);  iron  manufactures,  97.9  (89.3);  meats,  eluded  in  the  total): 
84.8  in  1912;  furs,  etc.,  78.9  (67.1);  machinery. 


77.1  (71.0);  silk  goods,  76.5  in  1912;  jute, 
74.7  (62.2);  zinc,  71.9  (60.4);  wines,  65.9 
(68.5);  lead,  64.0  (55.6);  cacao,  63.6  (55.6); 
petroleum,  62.9  (50.1) ;  cotton  goods,  58.1  (51.5). 
Principal  exports  of  domestic  produce  in  1912, 
in  millions  of  marks  (figures  in  parentheses 
for  1911):  Iron  manufactures,  1185.8 
(1014.2);  machinery,  630.3  (544.4);  coal, 
611.9  (507.8);  chemicals  and  drugs,  546.4 
(505.0);  cotton  goods,  421.6  (391.5);  cereals, 
341.6  (291.8);  dyes,  colors,  ete.,  278.2 
(250.6);  woolen  goods,  253.4  (262.7);  elec- 
tncal   apparatus,  230.7    (208.0);    paper,   232.2 


Entered 
Vessels   1000 1. 

German 86,860    18.656 

Foreiflrn 26.841    12.882 


Cleared 
Vessels   1000 1. 
87,421 
26.168 


18,690 
12.956 


Total 112.691    81.687       113.679    81,646 

Steam  Steam 

German 66.683    16.060         66.681    16.108 

Foreign 16.026    11.989  16.187    12,060 

Total 72,668    28,060      "12.768    28.159 

On  January  1,  1913,  the  merchant  marine  in- 
cluded 4850  sea-going  vessels,  of  3.153,724  tons, 
of  which  2098  vessels,  of  2,655,496  tons,  were 

(227.7); -leather,    230.1    (205.6) ;"  silk' goods,  '^TlQl/^"  B?em^n1)oS?'p?^^^^^ 
205.2     (201.8);     copper     manufactures,     184.7  SS^.  r,fii^^ 

201.8);    hides  and  slSns,   182.3    (164.4   ;    furs,  L^i:„,^*^^r22v' f^^^^  r  J^n^^^rpH* 

Ptn     1R22  /iq7S\.  aiifna   ift(;o  / 1  AH ^\ .  «iff»i.    le^^burg,  42,223;   total,  3,153,724    (as  compared 
l^ft    r«i9Qf:    Ikw^^oW^  "^'^^  3,023,725  in  1912  and  2,825.449  in  1909). 

Jq?o     L?o?:^L^^'      ^""^^S^^JVa^^f?-^  '^       COMMUNIC3ATIONS.    The  railways  in  operation 
1912;  glass  and  glassware,  119.5   (108.4);  ap-         --      •    "-     - --         "^ 

parel,  118.3  (112.5);  wool,  117.3  (116.6);  pot- 
tery, 102.0  (95.7);  leather  manufactures,  98.1 
(81.7);  books,  maps,  ete.,  96.1  (98.4);  toys, 
92.3  (90.6);  woolen  yarn,  84.2  (88.1);  cotton, 
80.7  (78.1);  musical  instruments,  78.0  (72.3); 
wooden  manufactures,  68.5  (63.2) ;  gold  and 
silver  manufactures,  66.9  (52.9) ;  cotton  yarn, 
64.1    (59.2). 


on  March  31,    1913,  were   as  follows    (normal 
gauge,  narrow  gauge,  and  totals  in  kilometers) : 

Norm.  g.  Nar.  g.    Total 
Owned  or  operated  by: 

Prussia    88,790 

Bavaria    8.084 

Saxony    2,814 

Wtirttemberg    1,997 

Baden    1,754 

Mecklenbursr    1,094 


240 

89.080 

116 

8.149. 

608 

8.322 

101 

2,098 

28 

1,782 

1.094 

Importo  for  consumption  and  exports  of  domes-   Oldenburar    652      662 

tic  produce  by  countries,  in  millions  of  marks:    P;^^^^^^^  71      71 


1911 

Russia    1.634.8 

United  States...  1.343.4 

Unit'd   Kingdom  808.8 
Austria-Hungary    739.1 

France    624.4 

British    India...  440.8 

Argentina    369.9 

Belgium    840.1 

Netherlands    ...  297.7 

BrasU     820.0 

Italy    284.8 

Australia    248.2 

Du.    R   Indies..  184.4 

Sweden    183.0 

Chile     168,8 

Switzerland    ...  179.6 

Denmark    180.2 

Spain    164.1 

Rumania    107.7 

Br.    W.    Africa.  106.7 

China    103.8 

Turkey  *!! ill m  70.1 

Br.    S.   Africa...  66.9 


Imports 


1918 

1911 

1.627.9 

626.4 

1.686.0 

689.8 

842.6 

1.189.7 

829.6 

917.8 

662.2 

698.6 

638.8 

99.6 

444.9 

265.9 

886.6 

412.7 

845.0 

682.1 

813.2 

162.0 

804.6 

848.0 

276.7 

79.7 

214.9 

61.1 

214.0 

191.6 

209.7 

86.4 

206.7 

482.4 

202.2 

218.0 

189.8 

88.4 

188.2 

91.4 

118.6 

18.7 

116.8 

71.8 

111.7 

42.3 

77.6 

112.8 

67.2 

47.6 

"Exports 


Imperial  gov  . 

sace-Corralne    2,022 


Government    railwasrs. 67,228 

Private  railways 8,677 


Total 
Total 
Total 


1918 60,805 

1912 69.992 

1911 69,269 


78 

ToTO 
1.148 

Tin 

2,216 
2.178 


2.10a 

68,298. 
4,720 

68.018 
62.207 
61.437 


1912 
679.8 
697.6 
1.161.1 
1.085.8 
689.4 
107.6 
289.4 
498.8 
608.6 
192.8 
401.2 

87.6 

74.6 
197.4 
112.0 

620.6  During  1913  there  was  more  than  the  usual 
264.2  activity  in  railway  construction  in  Germany. 
181 7  ^^  ^^"^  Frankfort  O.  M.  a  new  station  was 

16!2  opened  in  March.    Along  the  Belgian   frontier 

Ifi'A  ^^®  Stavelote  Malmedy  Railway  was  under  con- 
112  8  Btruction  with   a  tunnel   647   yards  in   length,^ 

44:6  While  in  Bavaria  the  Mltt^w^ld^^^rgpQ^^g 


The  foregoing  totals  for  1913,  in  miles: 

Government   railways 35,660        666 

Private  railways 2,228         710 

86.225. 
2.938 

Totel  in   1913 87,788      1,876 

89.168 

Total  In   1912 87,278      1,876 

88,651 
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Railway,  which  passes  over  a  35C0-foot  Bummit,  field  artillery,  226  batteries  of  heavy  and  for- 

Tnd  wis  To  miles  in  length,  was  in  progress,  tress   artillery.   44   battalions   of   P'on**".   21 

The  Berlin  city  line  extensions,  which  at  the  battalions  of  railway  troops,  and  26  battalions 

end  of  the  year  comprised  23  miles,  were  still  of  train,  all  of  these  units  being  mamUined 

in   proitress.    Electrification   was   being  under-  at  a  high  peace  effective  which  wm  to  range 

taken  on  a  number  of  lines  and  on  the  Dessau-  from  835.000  to  870,000  men,  according  to  the 

Ritterfeld   line  was  almost  completed  between  searon  of  the  year. 

Leipzig  and  Magdeburg.  The  developments  of  the  year  provide  for  the 

Telegraphs  are  owned  by  the  imperial  gov-  utilization  of  reseryisto  in  the  ranks  of  the  «- 

ernmei^t   except  in  Bavaria' and  WUrttemberg;  iBting  forces  when  they  are  called  upon  to  take 

these  kingdoms  operate,   under  certain  limita-  the  field,  and  the  provision  of  additional  offi- 

S  thei^own  telegraphs  and  posts.    In  addi-  cers  to  organize  the  reserve  units  to  be  main- 

tion  to  the  State  telegraphs,  there  are  railway  tained  on  a  cadre  basis.                      v  j    * 

and  wme  private  linef.    ?n  1012  there  were  ii  ,  The  new  law  carried  an  effective  budgetary 

the  empire:%xclu8ive  of  Bavaria  and_Warttem-  •tre»5t^i!5„th^„<^"^^„^yi,,•^J°»•»r^ 


29,186  (81,433);  in  Wttrttemberg,  11,226  fPr">g  by  the  incorporation  of  €xtra  men  to 
(19.217):  total,  232,090  (723,639).  There  were  increase  the  effective  strength, 
reported  16  wireless  stations  and  213  on  board  The  law  dealt  with  the  organization  of  the 
ship.  Post  offices  in  1912:  Imperial,  34,690;  various  units  and  the  methods  by  which  they 
in  Bavaria,  6308;  in  WUrttemberg,  1194;  total,  were  to  be  increased.  The  organization  of  the 
41192   (in  1911,  40,987).  German    army    was   in    26    corps,   which    were 

Finance.    The   monetary  unit   is  the  mark,  ^ouped  in  eight  inspection  commands,  instead 


100  marks),  llbe  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  tion  command,  reduces  the  number  of  corps 
1914,  pursuant  to  laws  of  May  4  and  July  3,  under  the  command  of  a  single  general  to  three. 
1913  balanced  at  3,696,033,216  marks  (includ-  ;?d.  w>ll  increase  his  responsibility  for  the 
ing  revenue  and  expenditure  balancing  at  118,-  discipline  and  control  of  such  armies,  rather 
634,600  marks).  6i  the  extraordinary  est!-  th*"  '^^'[ely.^andling  a  number  of  grand 
mated  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1914,  loans  in  municipalities  as  hitherto.  The  number  and 
accounted  for  116,468,148  marks.  For  thit  year  distribution  of  the  26  corps  and  their  division 
the  larger  estimated  receipts  were:  Customs,  ^^^o  inspection  districts  was  as  foUows: 
excise,  stamps,  etc.,  2.086,669,894  marks  (cus-  ^Ji"t  inspection,  I.  (K5nigsberg),  XVH. 
toms,  721,470,000;  military  contributions, •^16,-  (Danzig),  XX.  (Allenstein) ;  2nd  inspection, 
787,000;  imperial  stamps,  226,722,000;  spirits  guard  (Berlin),  XII.  and  XIX.  (Saxon  contin- 
excise,  196,465,000;  sugar,  167,600,000;  beer,  gent);  3rd  inspection,  VJI.  (MtJnster),  IX. 
124,780,000;  eto.) ;  matricular  contributions  of  <Altona).  X.  (Hanover);  4th  inspection,  IIL 
the  several  States  (exclusive  of  their  contribu-  (Brandenburg),  and  3  Bavanan  corps;  6th  in- 
tions  from  spirits  excise),  61,940,794;  posts  and  spection,  VIII.  (Coblenz),  XIV.  (Baden  con- 
telegraphs,  842,369,000;  railways,  163,779.000.  tmgent),  XV.  (Strassbiu-g);  6th  mspection, 
Larger  estimated  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  IV.  (Magdeburg),  XI.  (Cassel),  XIII. 
year  1914,  including  ordinary  (permanent  and  j Wi^^**«™^®''g^,???**°g5ut) ;  7th  inspection, 
transitory)  and  extraordinary:  Military  ad-  ^VI.  (Metz),  XVIII.  (Frankfort),  XXI.  (Saiur- 
ministration,  1,368,685.243  marks  (against  brflcken) ;  8th  inspection,  II.  (Stettin),  V. 
827,796,406  marks  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year    (Posen),  VI.    (Breslau). 

1913) ;  posts  and  telegraphs,  734,633,884  (714,-  Militery  service  in  the  German  armjr  is  com- 
009,236) ;  administration  of  the  navy,  480,263,-  pulsory  for  every  citizen,  with  certain  excep- 
894  (470,433,623) ;  general  direction  of  finance,  tions,  from  the  10th  to  the  46th  year,  the  theo- 
290,168,213  (97,707,127);  debts  of  the  empire,  retical  arrangement  being  seven  years  in  the 
243,657,366  (240,032.621);  interior,  169,148,032  regular  army,  either  with  the  colors  or  in  the 
(123,017,171)  ;  pensions,  142,642,052  (143,411,-  reserve,  five  years  in  the  first  levy  of  the  Land- 
248) ;  administration  of  the  railways,  139,671,-  wehr,  ton  years  in  the  second  levy  of  the  Land- 
611  (124,343,651);  imperial  treasury,  43,976,-  wehr,  and  finally  with  the  Landwehr  home  de- 
875   (44,026,366).  fense  army  until  the  completion  of  the  citizen's 

In  October,  1912,  the  intorest-bearing  debt  65th  year.  In  practice  the  recruit  spends  two 
of  the  empire  was  4,802,242  marks,  having  de-  years  with  the  colors  in  all  branches  of  the  serv- 
creased  21,414,700  marks  since  October,  1911.  ice  excepting  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery. 
The  non-interest-bearing  debt  was:  Treasury  where  it  is  three  years,  and  then  remains  in 
bonds.  160,000,000  marks  (having  decreased  the  reserve  for  the  remainder  of  the  seven  years. 
140,000,000  marks) ;  paper  money,  120,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
Total  debt,  60,082,242,000  marks  (the  decrease  able-bodied  men  in  Germany  have  altogether  es- 
from  1911  being  161,414,700).  A  war  fund  of  caped  military  service,  but  this  proportion  was 
120,000,000  marks  in  gold  is  kept  at  Spandau.  to  be  affected  by  the  new  law,  despite  the  larger 

Army.  On  October  1  the  scheme  of  organ!-  proportion  required  for  training.  The  total  war 
zation  came  into  effect  whereby  the  German  strength  of  Germany  in  1913  was  estimated  at 
army  was  to  consist  of  661  battalions  of  infan-  approximately  4,350.000  men,  which  included  the 
try,  666  squadrons  of  cavalry,  633  batteries  of  standing  army  with  ite  reserve,  the  Landwehr, 
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and  the  trained  men  of  the  Landsturm,  with  a 
highly  trained  and  vigorous  first  line  amounting, 
however,  to  not  more  than  1,800,000  men  ready 
for  immediate  service.  See  also  Milttabt 
Pbogbess. 

Navt.  Number  and  displacement  of  warships 
of  1500  or  more  tons,  and  of  torpedo  craft  of 
60  or  more  tons,  built  and  building,  December  1, 
1913:  Dreadnoughts  (battleships  having  a  main 
battery  of  all  big  guns,  that  is,  11  or  more 
inches  in  calibre):  built,  13,  of  285,670  tons; 
building,  6,  of  162,300  tons.  Pre-dread noughts 
(battleships  of  about  10,000  or  more  tons,  whose 
main  batteries  are  of  more  than  one  calibre) : 
built,  20,  of  242,800  tons;  building,  none.  C^ast- 
defense  vessels  (including  smaller  battleships 
and  monitors) :  built,  2,  of  8168  tons;  building, 
none.  Battle  cruisers  (armored  cruisers  having 
guns  of  largest  calibre  in  main  battery  and  ca- 
pable of  taking  their  place  in  line  of  battle  with 
the  battleships)  :  built,  4,  of  88,974  tons;  build- 
ing, 3,  of  84,000  tons.  Armored  cruisers:  built, 
9,  of  94,245  tons;  building,  none.  Cruisers  (un- 
armored  warships  of  1500  or  more  tons) :  built, 
40,  of  145,847  tons;  building,  4,  of  21,886  tons. 
Torpedo-boat  destroyers:  built,  130,  of  67,094 
tons;  building,  12,  of  7200  tons.  Torpedo  boats, 
none  built  or  building.  Submarines:  built,  24, 
of  10,540  tons;  building,  12,  of  9484  tons.  Total 
tonnage:  built,  943,338;  building,  284,870.  Ex- 
cluded from  the  foregoing:  Ships  over  twenty 
years  old  from  date  of  launch  unless  recon- 
structed and  rearmed  within  five  years;  torpedo 
craft  over  fifteen  years  old;  transports,  colliers, 
repair  ships,  torpedo  depot  ships,  and  other  aux- 
iliaries; vessels  not  actually  begun  or  ordered 
although  authorized.  Germany  is  second  among 
the  nations  (the  United  Kingdom  being  first)  in 
amount  of  warship  tonnage  completed  and  also 
in  the  aggregate  tonnage  built  and  building. 

Officers  and  men  in  1913,  73,396,  including  2 
admirals  of  the  fleet,  6  admirals,  11  vice-ad- 
mirals, 22  rear-admirals,  356  captains  and  com- 
manders, and  1881  other  line  officers. 

Of  the  13  dreadnoughts  built,  two  were  com- 
pleted in  1909,  two  in  1910,  three  in  1911,  three 
in  1912,  and  three  in  1913.  Those  completed  in 
1913  are  the  Kaiserin,  Kdnig  Albert,  and  Prinz- 
regent  Luitpold.  These  ships,  like  the  Kaiser, 
finished  in  1912,  carry  a  main  battery  of  ten  12- 
inch  guns,  all  of  which  may  be  fired  on  either 
broadside.  Of  the  six  dreadnoughts  building, 
three  were  launched  in  1913,  the  KSnig  on 
March  1  at  the  imperial  yard,  Wilhelm shaven, 
the  Oroaser  KUrfurat  on  May  5  at  Hamburg,  and 
the  Markgraf  on  June  4  at  Bremen.  Of  the  bat- 
tle cruisers  built,  one,  the  SeydlitZy  was  com- 
pleted for  service  in  October,  1913;  of  the  three 
building,  the  Derfflinger  was  launched  at  Ham- 
burg on  July  1,  19i3.  See  also  Battleships 
and  Naval  Pbogbess. 

GovEBNMENT.  The  imperial  legislature  con- 
sists of  the  Bundesrat,  or  federal  council  (61 
members  chosen  by  the  government  of  the  sev- 
eral states)  and  the  Reichstag  (397  members 
elected  for  five  years  by  direct  vote).  The 
executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  king  of 
Prussia  under  the  title  of  German  emperor. 
In  1912,  the  emperor  was  William  II.;  he 
was  bom  January  27,  1859,  and  succeeded  to 
the  throne  June  15,  1888.  Heir-apparent,  Prince 
Frederick  William,  born  May  6,  1882;  the  fre- 
quent and  unintelligent  manifestations  of  his 
jingo  tendencies  have  become  a  cause  of  alarm 
in   Germany.     The  imperial  ministers,   or  sec- 


retaries of  state,  do  not  form  a  ministry  proper, 
but  act  independently  of  each  other  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  imperial  chancellor. 
The  chancellor,  who  is  president  of  the  Bun- 
desrat, is  appointed  by  the  emperor  without 
reference  to  the  political  majority  in  the  Reich- 
stag, and  to  the  emperor  he  is  directly  responsi- 
ble. Imperial  chancellor  (and  Prussian  prime 
minister)  in  1913,  Theobald  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  (from  July  14,  1909).  The  imperial 
secretaries  of  state  in  1913  were:  Secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  Gottlieb  von  Jagow 
(succeeding  Alfred  von  Kiderlin-Waechter,  who 
died  December  30,  1912);  interior,  Klemens 
Delbrfick  (from  July  14,  1909);  marine.  Grand 
Admiral  Alfred  von  Tirpitz  (from  June  15, 
1897) ;  justice,  Hermann  Lisco  (from  Novem- 
ber 1,  1909) ;  treasury,  Hermann  Kfihn  (from 
March  16,  1912) ;  posts  and  telegraphs.  Rein- 
hold  Kraetke  (from  1901);  colonies,  Wilhelm 
Solf  (from  December  20,  1911). 

HiSTOBT 

The  CEirrBB  and  the  Govebnuent.  By  re- 
fusing to  suspend  the  Jesuit  law  of  1872,  the 
Bundesrat,  in  November,  1912,  had  seriously 
offended  the  Clericals,  and  von  Bethmann-HoU- 
weg  appeared  to  have  lost  the  support  of  the 
Centre  party  in  the  Reichstag.  When  that  body 
met  on  January  8,  1913,  to  discuss  the  budget, 
the  Centre  lost  no  opportunity  to  censure  the 
government's  policy;  first  it  was  found  insuffi- 
cient in  the  matter  of  social  legislation;  then  it 
was  assailed  for  brutality  toward  the  Poles. 
On  January  30  the  Centre  combined  with  Social 
Democrats,  Poles,  Danes,  and  Alsatians  to  de- 
clare lack  of  confidence  in  the  ministry,  and 
subsequently  the  same  combination  struck  out 
the  appropriations  in  the  imperial  budget  for 
military  and  postal  administration  in  the  East 
Mark.  The  chancellor,  however,  denied  the  right 
of  the  Reichstag  to  interfere  with  what  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a  purely  Prussian  question,  and 
the  Prussian  government  continued  its  policy 
of  expropriating  the  Poles  and  encouraging 
German  colonization  in  Posen.  Some  200  mil- 
lions of  marks  were  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  Prussian  budget  of  the  present 
year. 

The  Centre  might  be  defied  by  the  Prussian 
government  in  the  Polish  question,  but  it  was 
none  the  less  resolute  in  demanding  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  obnoxious  restrictions  on  the  Jesuits. 
On  February  19  a  Centrist  bill  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Jesuit  law  was  defended  by  Dr. 
Spahn  on  the  ground  that  the  Jesuits  were 
neither  political  agitators,  nor  intolerant  to- 
ward Protestants,  nor  immoral,  and  should  not 
be  subjected  to  exceptional  laws.  The  bill 
passed  all  three  readings  on  the  votes  of  Cen- 
trists, Poles,  Alsatians,  Danes,  and  Social  Dem- 
ocrats, and  was  referred  to  the  Bundesrat.  The 
Centre  then  consented  to  cooperate  with  the 
government,  and  on  April  28  the  budget  de- 
bate was  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

The  Abmt  Incbease.  When  the  Reichstag 
resumed  its  labors  on  May  27  after  almost  a 
month's  vacation  the  centre  of  interest  had 
shifted  from  clerical  politics  to  the  government's 
proposals  for  increasing  the  army.  An  army 
bill,  together  with  five  bills  to  provide  new 
funds  for  military  expenditure,  had  been  passed  j 
by  the  Bundesrat  on  March  28  and  introduced!  [g 
in  the  Reichstag  on  April  7.    Considered  from) 
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the  point  of  view  of  the  increased  burdens  their  own  constitaents^  the  industrial  boor- 
placed  upon  the  Qerman  people,  or  from  the  geoisie.  In  the  second  place,  the  advocates  of 
point  of  view  of  the  pacifist,  this  new  addition  states-rights,  in  the  Bundesrat  as  well  as  in 
to  the  burden  of  taxation  and  the  new  impetus  the  Reichstag,  regarded  all  imperial  direct  tax- 
to  militarism  might  indeed  be  inexcuable,  but  ation,  whether  of  income,  inheritance,  or  prop- 
excuses  could  hardly  be  lackin|^  when  Austria-  erty,  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  prerogatives 
Hungary  was  threatening  to  involve  the  con-  of  the  states,  and  a  dangerous  innovation.  For 
tinent  in  war,  when  France  was  cherishing  the  a  time,  the  Centre  joined  with  the  National 
memory  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  when  Great  Britain  Liberals  in  calling  for  an  imperial  property 
was  boasting  naval  supremacy,  when  the  Triple  tax;  to  this  the  chancellor  set  his  veto.  The 
Entente  was  winning  the  friendship  of  Spain,  augmentation  of  the  matricular  contributions 
To  be  sure,  in  his  public  statement,  the  chan-  of  the  states  was  opposed  by  the  same  two 
cellor  commented  on  the  effective  work  of  Sir  parties.  Finally  a  property-increment  tax  wa» 
Edward  Grey  in  preserving  peace,  affirmed  that  decided  upon  as  a  compromise  in  which  all 
relations  with  Russia  were  "  friendly "  and  with  parties  except  the  Right  could  concur.  A  vex- 
France  "good,"  and  rejoiced  at  the  solidarity  a tious  detail  remained  to  be  settled.  Would 
of  the  Triple  Alliance;  in  secret  conferences,  the  princes  of  the  empire  be  liable  to  the  new 
however,  the  international  situation  assumed  taxes?  In  deference  to  the  Conservatives,  the 
so  grave  a  complexion  that  no  real  patriot  could  National  Liberals,  at  the  last  moment,  cast  a 
doubt  that  Germany  might  at  any  moment  be  deciding  vote  in  favor  of  exempting  the  princes, 
called  upon  to  fight  for  existence.  And  since  to  the  utter  disgust  of  the  extreme  Left*  Tlie 
a  majority  of  the  deputies  in  the  Reichstag  were  third  reading  of  the  entire  finance  law — inr 
unwilling  to  be  other  than  patriots,  the  army  eluding  the  defense  contribution,  the  property- 
bill  encountered  little  opposition,  except  from  increment  tax,  the  stamp-tax,  and  the  sugar 
the  Social  Democrats.  tax, — ^was  passed  on  June  30.  The  Social  Dem- 
The  budget  commission  proved  ungenerous  only  ocrats  were  favorable  to  the  defense  oontribu- 
in  one  detail:  it  would  grant  but  three  of  tion,  and  the  property  increment  tax  as  the  be- 
the  six  new  cavalry  regiments  demanded  by  ginnings  of  taxation  of  the  rich,  but  opposed 
the  bilL  The  other  provisions  were  all  ap-  the  augmentation  of  the  war  treasure,  the  ex- 
proved.  In  addition  to  the  existing  forces  there  emption  of  the  princes,  the  stamp  tax,  and  the 
were  fo  be  raised  18  battalions  of  infantry,  34  continuation  of  the  burdensome  sugar  tax.  The 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  7  battalions  of  foot  artil-  Poles  and  Alsatians  voted  in  the  negative  from 
lery,  11  of  pioneers,  13  of  transportation  of  force  of  habit.  Against  the  property  increment 
troops,  and  11  of  train,  a  total  of  136,000  men  tax  the  Right  protested  in  the  name  of  state- 
( including  officers)  and  27,000  horses.  The  an-  rights  and  registered  a  feeble  protest  with  its 
nual  contingent  of  recruits  was  increased  by  03  negative  votes.  Only  the  National  Liberals 
63,000,  and  the  peace  footing  will  be  661,176  and  the  Centre  seemed  thoroughly  satisfied,  and 
as  compared  with  644,211  under  the  law  of  the  leaders  of  both  parties  were  effusively  con- 
1912.  When  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  Reich-  gratulated  by  the  chancellor, 
stag  there  was  little  discussion;  even  the  So-  A  word  should  be  said  in  explanation  of  the 
cial  Democrats  were  thinking  more  about  the  defense  contribution  and  the  property  incre- 
financial  than  the  military  measures.  On  June  ment  tax.  (1).  The  contribution  reaches  both 
30  the  bill  was  passed,  against  the  votes  of  income  and  property,  and  is  expected  to  bring 
the  Social  Democrats,  Poles,  and  Alsatians;  in  almost  a  billion  marks.  An  estate,  includ- 
and  in  addition,  the  three  cavalry  regiments  ing  real  and  personal  property,  is  liable  to  the 
struck  out  in  committee  were  restored  by  vote  defense  contribution  if  it  exceeds  10,000  m.,. 
of  the  Right,  the  National  Liberals,  and  almost  nut  is  exempt  up  to  30.000  m.  if  the  possessor 
all  of  the  Centre.  has  not  more  than  4000  m.  income,  and  up 
The  New  Taxes.  It  was  easy  to  decide  on  to  60,000  m.  if  he  has  less  than  2000  m.  income* 
a  larger  army;  it  was  quite  a  different  thing  Incomes  are  taxed  for  the  contribution  if  they 
to  pay  for  it.  The  cost  of  carrying  the  new  exceed  5000  m.  An  estate  is  taxed  .15%  on  the 
law  into  effect  was  estimated  at  almost  a  billion  first  50,000  m.,  .35%  on  the  next  50,000  m.,. 
marks,  of  which  435,000,000  would  fall  due  in  .50%  on  the  next  100,000  m.,  and  1.50%  on 
1913;  285,000,000  in  1014,  and  178,000,000  in  amounts  exceeding  5,000,000  m.  (2).  The 
1915.  Over  and  above  this  non-recurring  ex-  property  increment  tax  is  reckoned  every 
penditure,  the  running  expenses  of  the  army  three  years  on  the  amount  by  which  a  man's 
would  be  increased  in  1913  by  54,000,000  marks,  total  real  and  personal  property  has  in- 
in  1914  by  153,000,000  marks,  and  in  1915  by  creased  during  that  period,  and  will  fall  due 
186,000,000.  To  cover  the  extraordinary  de-  first  on  December  31,  1916.  Up  to  20,000  m. 
fense  contribution,  i.e.,  non-recurring  direct  tax  estates  are  exempt,  and  up  to  10,000  m.  in- 
on  property  at  the  rate  of  ^%  on  all  estates  crements  are  exempt.  The  scale  of  taxation  is 
exceeding  10,000  m.  and  of  2%  on  incomes  ex-  on  a  basis  of  a  double  profession,  i:e.,  in  pro- 
ceeding 50.000  m.  For  the  recurring  expend!-  portion  to  the  estate  and  m  proportion  to  the 
tures,  funds  would  be  raised  from  a  stamp-tax,  increase.  The  rate  on  increments  of  from  10,- 
and  an  inheritance-tax.  In  the  heated  contro-  000  m.  to  50,000  m.  is  0.75%;  from  50,000  m. 
Tersy  which  these  proposals  engendered,  two  to  100,000  m.,  0.90%,  and  so  on  until  1.50% 
issues  were  fundamental.  In  the  first  place  the  is  reached  for  increments  exceeding  1,000,000 
Social  Democrats  were  extremely  anxious  to  m.  But  the  tax  is  increased  by  0.1%  of  the 
inaugurate  imperial  graduated  income,  inher-  increment  if  the  estate  exceeds  100,000  m.,  0.2% 
itance,  and  property  taxes;  while  at  the  other  if  it  exceeds  200,000  m.  .  .  .  and  11%  if  it 
extreme  the  Conservatives  were  determined  to  exceeds  10,000,000  m.  In  draftim?  this  elab- 
combat  both  inheritance  and  property  taxes;  orate  scheme  the  Qerman  legislators  were  not 
and  in  between  were  the  National  Liberals,  who  unmindful  of  the  encouragement  due  to  fathers 
would  rather  tax  the  property  and  inheritances  of  large  families;  a  paterfamilias  with  less 
of  agrarian  nobles  than  touch  the  incomes  of  than   100,000  no  jgiit  property  and  with   more 
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than  two  children  receives  a  5%  reduction  in  crats;  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  possibility  of 
his  tax  for  the  third  and  each  subsequent  child,  a  working  coalition  of  the  Left.  The  Centre, 
Otheb  Bills.  Two  other  bills  were  passed  moreover,  had  manifested  surprising  vitality, 
by  the  Reichstag  before  its  adjournment  on  June  had  ventured  to  censure  the  government,  had 
30.  The  citizenship  bill  made  it  easier  for  passed  its  bill  for  the  suspension  of  the  Jesuit 
Germans  living  or  born  abroad  to  retain  their  law,  and  had  been  the  party  to  take  up  Dr. 
German  citizenship,  and  created'  a  central  bu-  Liebknecht's  Elrupp  revelations.  In  their  con- 
reau  in  the  foreign  office  to  assist  Germans  gress  at  Metz,  August  16-23,  the  Catholics  of 
who  wished  to  regain  their  citizenship.  The  Germany  exhibited  unexpected  unanimity,  and 
military  penal  law  enabled  military  tribunals  expressed  themselves  with  undiminished  vigor 
io  exercise  greater  clemency  in  dealing  with  on  the  question  of  education  and  the  Jesuit 
the  indiscretions  of  young  and  intoxicated  sol-  law,  and  resolved  to  carry  forward  the  work 
diers;  it  was  especially  advantageous  in  per-  of  social  amelioration  outlined  by  Ozanam  and 
mitting  the  alleviation  of  sentences  imposed  Kolping.  The  Social  Democratic  Congress,  on 
June  27  on  seven  Reservists  and  members  of  the  other  hand,  faced  a  serious  situation.  In 
the  Landwehr  who  failed  to  observe  due  dee-  bye-elections  the  Socialist  vote  had  fallen  off 
orum  while  under  the  influence  of  alcoholic  in  alarming  fashion.  Vorwdrts  had  lost  thou- 
stimulants  at  Erfurt  on  April  16.  sands  of  subscribers.     The  great  leader  of  the 

Thb  Kbdpp  Case.  The  most  effective  anti-  German  Social  Democrats,  August  Rebel  (q.v.) 
dote  to  militarism  was  the  sensational  allega-  was  no  longer  there,  and  his  place  could  hardly 
tion  made  on  April  18  by  Dr.  Liebknecht,  the  be  filled  by  Fritz  Ebert,  who  was  chosen  to 
Social  Democratic  orator.  The  great  German  succeed  him  as  party  chairman.  Worst  of  all, 
armament  firms,  notably,  the  Krupp  family,  so  the  split  between  opportunists  and  revolution- 
often  praised  as  patriotic  and  public-minded  aries  was  daily  growing  wider;  dependence  on 
manufacturers  of  the  arms  for  Germany,  were  National  Liberal  votes  in  the  general  elections 
now  accused  of  misinforming  the  French  press  had  resulted  in  weaker  protests  against  mili- 
in  order  to  stimulate  militarism,  of  obtaining  tarism,  more  of  a  tendency  to  compromise;  and 
public  secrets  by  bribery  and  underhand  in  voting  on  the  advisability  of  inaugurating 
methods,  of  conspiring  with  other  firms  to  force  "mass  strikes"  to  obtain  franchise  reform  in 
up  the  price  of  munitions  of  war.  On  the  fol-  Prussia,  only  150  of  the  delegates  assembled 
lowing  day,  April  19,  the  Centrist  Dr.  Pfeiffer  at  Jena  were  for  immediate  action,  while  240 
demanded  explanations,  and  reminded  the  min-  were  willing  to  adopt  the  "  principle,"  but  not 
ister  of  war  that  some  years  ago  the  Centre  as  yet  the  practice,  of  the  general  strike. 
had  proved  that  the  supposedly  patriotic  Krupp  When  the  Reichstag  met  again  on  November 
firm  was  selling  its  wares  cheaper  abroad  than  25,  a  government  bill  for  the  more  effective  pre- 
to  the  Fatherland.  So  unsatisfactory  were  the  vention  and  punishment  of  espionage  came  up 
explanations  offered  by  the  ministry,  that  on  for  consideration,  and,  significantly  enousrh,  it 
April  21  the  Centre  brought  in  a  bill  request-  was  with  the  Centre  and  not  with  the  National 
ing  the  chancellor  to  appoint  a  commission  of  Liberals,  that  the  Social  Democrats  joined  in 
experts  and  of  Reichstag  deputies  to  investigate  protesting  against  the  press  restrictions  in  ar- 
the  foundations  of  Dr.  Liebknecht's  charges,  tide  Ix  .  The  budget  for  1914  next  attracted 
The  commission  was  constituted  accordingly  and  attention.  It  balanced  at  3,403,011,671  m.  But 
met  on  November  14;  but  Dr.  Liebknecht  was  presently,  budget,  espionage,  and  all  were  for- 
debarred  and  the  Social  Democrats  refused  to  gotten  in  the  exciting  discussion  of  the  Zabern 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  commission.     In   incident. 

the  meantime  the  military  court  at  Berlin  The  Zabern  IifCTDEirr.  Zabern,  or  Sa- 
tried  seven  military  ofiicials  suspected  of  com-  verne,  a  quiet  little  town  of  Alsace,  garrisoned 
plicity  in  the  malpractices  of  the  Krupp  firm,  by  the  99th  Infantry,  had  been  terribly  excited 
and,  finding  them  guilty,  on  August  5,  imposed  by  the  brutal  attitude  of  the  German  officers, 
short  terms  in  prison  varying  from  three  weeks  Lieutenant  von  Forstner,  a  young  nobleman,  re- 
to  six  months.  The  more  interesting  phase  of  marked  that  he  would  be  willing  to  give  10  m. 
the  Krupp  case  began  on  October  23  with  the  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  any  German  soldier 
trial  of  Maximilian  Brandt,  a  former  agent  of  who  would  run  his  bayonet  through  an  Alsa- 
the  firm,  and  of  Otto  Eccius,  a  director,  be-  tian  blackguard  (Wackes).  In  spite  of  popular 
fore  a  Prussian  criminal  court.  Damaging  evi-  indignation  von  Forstner  was  upheld  by  his 
dence  was  brought  to  light,  but  no  such  sensa-  superiors.  Colonel  von  Reutter  and  General  von 
tional  revelations  were  forthcoming  as  had  been  Deimling,  with  the  result  that  German  soldiers 
anticipated.  Herr  Eccius,  as  "the  man  higher  were  hooted  at  by  the  French  populace,  and 
up,"  was  dismissed  with  a  fine  of  1200  m.,  while  von  Forstner  was  afraid  to  appear  in  the  streets 
Brandt  was  sentenced  to  four  months  in  jail.  without  a  corporal's  guard.  The  young  noble- 
The  Fall  Session.  The  Reichstag  as  it  met  man  still  further  earned  the  hatred  of  the 
on  November  25,  1913,  had  changed  in  several  town  by  striking  with  his  sword  a  lame  shoe- 
respects  since  its  first  meeting  in  1912.  Bye-  maker,  who  had  laughed  at  him  in  the  street, 
elections  Had  increased  the  numerical  strength  In  Paris,  Le  Maim  appeared  with  furious  de- 
of  the  Left  by  5;  Social  Democrats  had  111  nunciations  of  German  tyranny  in  Alsace-Lor- 
votes  instead  of  110,  the  Progressives  44  in-  raine.  In  Strassburg  and  Metz  great  demon- 
stead  of  41,  the  National  Liberals  45  instead  strations  were  instituted  to  show  sympathy  for 
of  44,  while  the  Centre  had  dropped  from  90  the  townsmen  of  Zabern.  In  Berlin  the  Social 
to  89,  the  Conservatives  from  45  to  42.  While  Democrats  held  anti-militarist  meetings.  The 
the  Left  had  gained  in  numbers,  it  had  not  ful-  Reichstag,  too,  was  agitated.  When  questioned 
filled  the  expectations  awakened  in  the  last  gen-  on  December  1,  the  chancellor  said  he  would 
eral  election.  On  important  measures,  such  as  give  full  explanations  later.  On  December  3  he 
the  army  and  finance  bills,  the  National  Lib-  was  interpellated  on  the  subject.  In  the  mean- 
erals  had  shown  more  of  a  tendency  to  cooperate  time  the  minister  of  war,  von  Falkenhayn,  had 
with  the  Centre  than  with  the  Social  Demo-  obtained  the  emperor's   instructions  to  uphold 
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the  army  without  compromise  or  apology;  it 
was  therefore  with  confidence  and  assurance 
that  he  asserted  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
authority  of  the  army  against  the  insults  of 
Francophil  Alsatians,  and  despite  the  criticism 
of  political  agitators.  A  tumult  of  shouts  and 
jeers  expressed  the  Reichstag's  answer;  and 
on  the  following  day  all  parties  except  the 
Conservatives  joined  in  a  vote  of  no  confidence 
(293  to  54).  The  trouble  might  have  been 
averted  by  a  prompt  removal  of  the  offensive 
Ton  Forstner;  it  was  now  lessened  by  promises 
that  the  ofiScers  would  be  court-martialed.  In 
order  to  prevent  further  outbreaks,  the  troops 
were  removed  from  Zabern  to  Hagenau,  some 
26  miles  away,  and,  incidentally,  the  trades- 
men of  Zabem  lost  the  lucrative  custom  of  the 
German  soldiers.  The  interesting  question  now 
arose,  whether  the  chancellor  would  resign  after 
the  vote  of  censure.  Had  the  other  parties 
joined  with  the  Social  Democrats  in  unyielding 
opposition,  they  might  have  forced  Herr  von 
Bethmann-HoUweg  to  retire.  As  it  was,  the 
Social  Democrats  and  Alsatians  were  left  alone, 
and  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  was  enabled 
triumphantly  to  declare  that  the  position  of  the 
chancellor  depended  solely  upon  imperial  pre- 
rogative, and  that  the  privilege  recently  ac- 
quired by  the  Reichstag  of  expressing  judgment 
after  interpellations  implied  no  control  of  the 
government.    See  also  Socialism. 

Foreign  Affaibs.  In  the  international  en- 
tanglement which  grew  out  of  the  Balkan  wars 
Germany  played  no  inconsiderable  part  as  the 
loyal  ally  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  German  ambassador  at  London 
worked  with  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the  interests 
of  European  peace — at  least,  that  was  the  re- 
port of  the  chancellor.  In  general,  German 
influence  seemed  to  have  been  exerted  in  favor 
of  Turkey,  and  many  comments  were  made  upon 
the  fact  that  the  Turkish  army  had  been  drilled 
by  German  officers,  while  the  opposing  armies 
had  profited  by  French  instruction.  An  im- 
pression to  the  contrary  was  created  in  Septem- 
ber by  King  Constantine's  eulogy  of  the  German 
army  and  expression  of  his  indebtedness  to 
German  tactics — ^a  eulogy  so  extravagant  that 
it  aroused  jealousy  in  Paris.  The  Triple  Alli- 
ance seemed  to  be  stronger,  if  anything,  after 
.  the  wars  than  before,  although  the  interests  of 
Austria-Hungary  had  almost  mvolved  the  Triple 
Alliance  in  war,  and  a  difference  of  opinion  had 
arisen  after  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  when,  in- 
stead of  seconding  Austro-Hungarian  demands 
for  revision.  Emperor  William  had  exchanged 
congratulatory  telegrams  with  King  Charles  of 
Rumania.  One  reason  for  the  vigor  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  was  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that 
Herr  von  Jagow,  who,  as  ambassador  at  Rome, 
had  helped  to  renew  the  Triple  Alliance  a  year 
ago,  was  now  German  foreign  minister,  haVing 
succeeded  Kiderlen-VVaechter,  who  died  Decem- 
ber 30,  1912.  Anfiflo-German  relations  were 
characterized  throughout  the  year  by  mutual 
endeavor  to  eliminate  misunderstandings  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  In  discussing  foreign 
affairs  in  the  Reichstag,  von  Bethmann-Hollweg 
voiced  his  approval  of  the  British  policy  in 
Turkey,  and  especially  in  Asia  Minor.  The  im- 
provement in  Anglo-German  relations  was 
marked  by  an  attempt  to  moderate  Anglo-Ger- 
man naval  competition.  On  February  7,  Ad- 
miral von  Terpitz,  after  consulting  with  Herr 
von  Jagow,  announced  that  the  I6-to-10  relation 
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was  quite  acceptable.  About  a  month  later  Mr. 
Churchill,  speaking  before  the  Commons,  sug- 
gested that  Germany  and  Great  Britain  might 
agree  to  a  year's  interruption  of  their  naval- 
construction  programmes  or  otherwise  lessen 
their  rivalry,  provided  a  ratio  of  16-to-IO  could 
be  maintained.  In  commenting  on  the  idea, 
the  German  press  was  inclined  to  look  to  Great 
Britain  to  take  the  initiative  in  bringing  about 
the  "naval  holiday."  For  a  discussion  of 
Franco-German  relations,  see  France,  History; 
also  the  Zdbem  Incident  {supra),.  See  also 
Norway,  Foreign  Affairs, 

Other  Events.  Among  the  numerous  cele- 
brations which  took  place  during  the  year,  the 
Prussian  centennial  celebration  of  the  War 
of  Liberation  (March  10),  the  Emperor's  Jubi- 
lee or  25th  anniversary  (on  June  13),  the  Kel- 
heim  festivities  (on  August  25),  and  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  ''Battle  of  Nations"  at  Leipzig 
(on  October  16),  might  be  mentioned.  On  this 
latter  occasion  a  pretentious  monument  was 
dedicated  in  the  presence  of  German  premiers 
and  representatives  from  Austria,  Sweden,  and 
Russia.  Tlie  French  press  could  not  well  sym- 
pathize with  such  jubilations,  and  contented 
itself  with  ridiculing  the  inartistic  character 
of  the  Leipzig  memorial. 

Alsace-Lorraine.  The  Zabern  incident, 
noted  above,  was  not  the  only  cause  of  ill-feel- 
ing between  the  empire  and  the  Reichsland.  The 
year  began  with  a  series  of  inflammatory 
speeches  delivered  by  Herr  Wetterl6,  a  deputy 
in  the  Reichstag.  Almost  at  the  same  time  the 
Souvenir  Alsacien-lorrain,  a  society  whose  func- 
tion was  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  dead 
heroes,  was  dissolved  under  article  2  of  the 
association  law,  because  it  disseminated  a 
spirit  of  hostility  toward  the  German  govern- 
ment. In  May  the  government  asked  the  Bun- 
desrat  to  pass  two  exceptional  laws,  one  of 
which  would  allow  the  Statthalter  to  dissolve 
dangerous  societies  with  greater  expedition. 
The  other  would  add  a  provision  to  the  press 
law  relative  to  the  prohibition  of  French  pub- 
lications in  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  second  Cham- 
ber of  the  Diet  protested  most  strenuously 
against  these  measures  and  expressed  the  "con- 
viction that  the  peaceful  development  of  our 
land  will  be  seriously  disturbed  by  the  gov- 
ernment's policy  of  exceptional  legislation,  and 
that  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  can  and  will 
of  their  own  accord  safeguard  their  political 
relations  against  all  nationalist  chauvinism." 

Socialist  Loss  in  Baden.  In  the  elections 
to  the  Landtag  on  October  21,  the  Social  Dem- 
ocratic vote  was  12,(X)0  less  than  in  1909,  while 
the  Centre  gained  25,000,  the  Progressives  9000, 
the  National  Liberals  4900,  and  the  Conserva- 
tives 3000.  Although  the  Social  Democrats  lost 
7  of  their  20  seats,  the  coalition  of  the  Left 
still  retained  a  majority  of  3  votes,  and  was 
able  to  elect  the  preident. 

End  of  the  Bavarian  Regency.  When  the 
Bavarian  Landtag  met  on  September  29,  after 
almost  eleven  months'  recess,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  there  was  an  overwhelming  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  terminating  the  regency,  not- 
withstanding the  request  made  on  December  22, 
1912.  by  the  Prince  Regent  Ludwig  (who  suc- 
ceeded Prince  Regent  Luitpold  in  1912)  that 
the  termination  of  the  resjency  should  not  be 
considered  at  present.  On  October  30.  1913, 
the  chamber  passed  a  bill  designed  to  depose 
the  mad  King  Otto  Jf^zfey  ^  vote  of  122-27.    The 
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PROCLAIMED   KING   NOVEMBER   5,  1913 
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decision  was  supported  by  the  upper  chamber  nificant  that  when  the  emperor  yisited  Posen 

or  Heichsrat,  and  after  physicians  had  testified  late  in  August,  the  nobler  were  polite  and  the 

to  Otto's  insanity,  the  throne  was  declared  ya-  people  resentfuL 

cant.  The  prince  re^nt  thus  became  King  WObttembebo.  In  the  new  Lantag  which 
Ludwig  lU.  of  Bavaria,  and  on  November  12  met  on  January  0  as  a  result  of  the  elections 
received  homage.  The  Landtag  then  returned  of  December,  1012,  Right  and  Left  were  evenly 
to  a  consideration  of  the  budget.  Some  criti-  balanced.  ^  In  electing  the  prsesidium  the  Centre- 
cism  of  the  ministry  was  occasioned  by  the  aug-  Conservative  hloo  was  successful,  but  subse- 
mentation  of  the  civil  list  by  over  a  million  quently  a  bye-election  gave  the  other  side  of 
marks.  The  Centrist  premier.  Baron  von  Hert-  tne  House  a  majority.  Premier  von  Weizsftcker 
ling,  made  an  important  statement  in  connection  made  it  clear,  that  in  case  the  empire  should 
with  the  budget,  indicating  that  the  Clericals  suspend  the  Jesuit  law,  Wfirttemberg  would  re- 
were  disposed  to  turn  their  attention  from  mill-  vive  its  own  legislation  on  the  subject, 
tarism  to  social  legislation.  "It  is  now  high  Other  States.  In  Saxony  a  National  Lib- 
time,"  he  said,  "to  let  armaments  rest,  for  the  era!  was  elected  president  of  the  lower  cham- 
German  people  can  assume  no  more  burdens  for  ber  of  the  Landtag,  and  a  Conservative  vice- 
many  years  to  come."  The  Socialists,  he  said,  president.  In  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  plans 
should  come  forward  with  practical  proposals  for  constitutional  reform  were  announced  by 
for  social  reform,  instead  of  opposing  every-  Freiherr  von  der  Becker;  in  addition  to  the 
thing.  The  premier  also  stated  that  he  would  present  Landtag  (consisting  of  4  representatives 
consider  proposals  for  the  reform  of  the  Reichs-  of  large  taxpayers  and  12  delegates  elected  by 
rat,  which  at  present  consists  mostly  of  nobles,  direct  secret  suffrage)  there  are  to  be  12  repre- 

The  Guelphs  and  Bbunswick.    Between  the  sentatives  of  the  professions. 

Guelph  family,  now  represented  by  the  Duke  GEBMANY,  Ajlch^ologt  07.     See  ABCHiB- 

of  Cumberland,  and  the  reining  Hohenzollerns,  ologT.  

a  feud  has  existed  ever  since  Prussia  dispos-  GHENT  EXPOSITION.     See  Expositions. 

sessed   the    Guelphs    in    Hanover   in    1866.     A  GIBRALTAB.       A    British    crown    colony, 

reconciliation    was    foreshadowed    on    February  naval    and    coaling    station,    and    enirepdi    of 

10,  if  not  accomplished,  by  the  engagement  of  British    trade   with    the    North    African    Arab 

the  emperor's  only  daughter,  Princess  Victoria  states;  a  narrow  peninsula  extending  southward 

Louise,  to  Prince  Ernst  August,  the  son  of  the  from  the  southwest  coast  of  Spain.    Its  area  is 

Duke  of  Cumberland.     On  February  15  Prince  1%  square  miles  and  its  population  (1911)  19,- 

firnst    joined    the    Prussian    army    and    as    a  586,  exclusive  of  military.    Naval  and  military 

Prussian  officer  took  an  oath  to  do  or  counte-  barracks,   hospitals,  etc.,   occupy   the   southern 

nance  nothing  in  violation  of  Prussia's  territo-  part;    the  naval  harbor   is  on   the   west  side, 

rial  integrity.     On  May  24  the  young  couple  There   are   no    trade    returns,    Gibraltar   being 

were     married.       During     the     summer     "the  practically  a  free  port.     Revenue  and  expendi- 

Guelph    question"    entered    on    a    new    phase;  ture  for  19M  were  £94,573  and  £73,390  respect- 

the  query  became,  would  Prince  Ernst  be  al-  ively  (£80,929  and  £76,410  in  1910).    The  gov- 

lowed  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Brunswick — ^now  ernor  and  commander-in-chief    (General  Sir  A. 

in    regency—without   explicitly   renouncing  the  Hunter  in  1913)   is  sole  administrator,  without 

claims  of  his  family  to  Hanover.     The  crown  executive   or   legislative   councils.     A   sanitary 

prince  of  Prussia  seemed  inclined  to  demand  a  commission  has  in  charge  the  drainage,  water 

renunciation.     The  Kaiser,  however,  was  more  supply,   etc.     Their    debt   stood   December    31, 

indulgent  to  his  new  son-in-law.    In  October  a  1911,  as  £159,779. 

Prussian  bill  was  passed  by  the  Bundesrat  re-  GIETS    AND    BEQUESTS.     The    following 

Bcinding  the  decision  of  1907  that  no  Guelph  list  of  gifts  and  bequests  in  1913  is  compiled 

could  ascend  the  throne  of  Brunswick  without  from  the  record  kept  by  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

making    a    formal    renunciation    of    Hanover.  It  does  not  include  notice  of  any  gifts  and  be- 

Prince  Ernst  August  was  therefore  allowed  to  quests  of  less  than  $5000.    An  exception  to  this 

become  Duke  of  Brunswick  on  November  3,  and  rule  is  made  in  the  case  of  one  bequest  of  an 

promised   royalty   "to   the   empire   and   to   its  unusual     nature.    In     October,     Mrs.     Martha 

exalted  head.    Soon  afterward  the  Guelph  party  Fouse,  a  negro  woman  who  was  born  a  slave  in 

in  Brunswick  dissolved.  Cass  County,  Mo.,  and  sold  from  her  parents 

Mecklenbubg-Stbexjtz.  Another  attempt  to  when  a  very  young  girl,  and  who  had  accumu- 
establish  a  representative  diet  in  the  grand  lated  in  domestic  service  a  considerable  amount 
duchy  shipwrecked  on  the  obstinacy  of  the  of  money,  contributed  a  scholarship  valued  at 
aristocracy.  The  proposed  constitutional  re-  $2000  to  the  Curry  Normal  and  Industrial  In- 
form favored  by  the  grand  duke,  provided  for  stitute  at  Urbana,  O.  This  is  the  largest  gift 
only  10  elected  delega&s  in  an  assembly  of  22;  ever  made  by  any  colored  woman  for  educa- 
even  this  measure  of  democracy  was  unaccepta-  tional  purpose  to  any  institution, 
ble.  "The  estates,"  as  the  grand  duke  said.  The  total  sum  of  gifts  and  bequests  in  1913 
"  have  been  unable  to  agree  to  subordinate  their  was  much  less  than  that  contributed  in  1912. 
private  wishes  and  class  interests  to  the  common  The  record  of  the  latter  year  was,  however*  phe- 
good."  nomenal,   and   greatly   exceeded   the   gifts    and 

Pbussia.     Unexciting  elections  to  the  Land-  bequests  made  in  previous  years.    In  1913  the 

tag   were    held   on    May    15.     In    spite   of   the  record     shows     $169,851,442,     compared     with 

inequitable  three-class  electoral  law,  the  Social  $241,821,719    in    1912.    These   totals   of   course 

Democrats  made  gains,   but  still   remained   an  include   only   donations   of   a   public   character, 

insignificant  minority;  while  the  Conservatives  If  the  entire  amount  given  and  bequeathed  were 

by  combining  with   either   Centre   or   National  known,    it    would    probably    reach    nearer    five 

Liberals  could  command  a  majority.    The  budget  hundred   than    one    hundred    and   fifty   million, 

for     1914-15,   discussed    in    Decenaber,   balanced  Of  the  total  amount  given  in  1913,  $76,791,109^ 

at  4,846,239,109  m.     The  expropriation  of  the  represents   donations   and   $93,050,333  beque8ta[g 

Poles  has  been  referred  to  above.     It  was  sig-  The  total  sum  was  distributed  as  follows:     T6 
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charities  of  various  kinds,  $85,109,640;  to  edu-  Bamert,   Nathan  A.,   Paterson,   N.  J.,  gift  to 

^iUonalinstitotions    $67,601,997;    to   religious  *>«/it  ^  Ch'2?2h.    gift    by    J.    D.    Rockefeller, 

bodies*  $21,233,300;   to  art  museums,  galleries,  $50,000 

and  municipal  improvements,   $23,560,605;    and  Bar  Association,  gift  by  Emily  P.  Southmayd. 

to  libraries  $2,162,000.     The  largest  individual  ^^^^iJ^^^^d  College,  gift  by  various  donors.  $285. 

amount   was   contributed   by   Andrew   Carnegie,  044 

$6,620,000.     The    total    contributions    made    by  Bjunum.  Henry  U..  Freeport,  111..  wUl  to  Mid- 

Mr.   Carnegie   for   various   P"rpo«»   uP   to   the  ""'^re',.  Wl?' ^'SXnce.  K.  I.,  wtll  to  Brown 

S resent  time,  amounted  to  $209,200,800.     John  university,    »40.400:     will    to    charity,     $188,500; 

K   Rockefeller   gave    in    1913   $1,462,500.     Mrs.  will  to  church.  $6o6o;  will  to  library.  $6000;  wlU 

'RiiaflPlI   Shop   ithvp  .<R24.^  fiOO      .T     Piprnont  Mnr-  to  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design.  $25,000. 

Kussell   bage  gav|Jf^*^»^""-    J-  -f.ierpont  Mor  Beaumont,  Cal..  gift  of  library  by  Andrew  Car- 

gan  left  by  will  $800,000  for  religious  purposes  negle,   $10,000. 

and  for  charity.     The  value  of  his  art  collec-  Belcher.'  Henrietta  W..  Providence.  R.  I..  wlU 

Won   and  that  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Altman,  cannot  » VehSo^nV  s'lh^oT"  win  by  Ida  H.  Rose.  WOOO. 

be  estimated  m  money.  Belolt  College,  gift  by  unnamed  donor.  $60,000. 

Abbot.  A.  S.,  Bon  Homme,  S.  D..  gift  to  Yank-  Bemheimer.  L.   S..  New  York,  will  to  charity, 

ton  College,  $15,000.  $5000. 

Abbott.    Carrie   T..    Cambridge.    Mass.,   will   to  Bertihelm&r*    Max    B.,    New   York,    bequest    of 

RadclifTe  College.  $6000.  &tnmpa    to    Mi^tropolitan    Art    Museum.    $260,000; 

Abingdon,  IlL.  gift  for  library  by  John  Mosser.  ^m  to  cbarHy.  120.000. 

$10,000.  Berry  ScbooJ.  will  by  F.  B.  Shedd.  $100,000. 

Ablngton   Hospital,    Philadelphia,    Pa.,    gift   by  Be^e,    Frank    I^..    gift    of    school    building    to 

G.   W.   Elkins.   $186,000.  Albion,    Mich..    $15,000. 

Academy    of    Design,    will    by    Benjamin    Alt-  Bethlehem*  N.  H.  gift  to  town  hall  by  George 

man,   $100,000.  T.    Crufl.   $100,000, 

Adler,  Simon,   Baltimore,  Md.,  gift  to  charity,  Bible   Institute,   gift  by  Charles  M.   Stimpson. 

$10,000.  1100. 000. 

Albion.  Mich.,  gift  of  school  building  by  Frank  BJttlnger.    B.    F..    Washington.   D.    C.    will   to 

L.  Besse.  $16,000.  church,   |8000.                                          _ 

Albion    College,    will    by    Manly    Chase,    $5000;  Blumenthul,    Rebecca    S.,    New    York,    will    to 

will   by  Thomas  W.   Palmerj_f50,000.  cliiArlty,   |K(>00. 

Alderson,  I.  C.  Alderson.  w.  Va.,  will  to  Bap-  Bonner.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  to  charity, 

tist  school.  $10,000.  |10,ooCk. 

Alexander,  Mrs.  C.  B..  New  York,  gift  to  Uni-  Borden,  wmiam  W„  Chicago,  HI.,  will  to  mis- 

versity  of  California.  $76,000.  elona.  $1,006,000, 

Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  gift  to  library  by  Andrew  Borland.     Harriet     B..     Chicago.    HI.,     gift    to 

Carnegie.  $160,000.  church,   $10,000, 

Allen,    Katharine.    Worcester,    Mass..    will    to  Borton  Medical  Library,  gift  by  Ella  B.   Wy- 

Worcester   Technicca   Institute.    $100,000;    will   to  man,  $S&,00{t, 

Memorial  Hospital,  $100,000;  will  to  Tuskegee  In-  Bo^rlon  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  will  by  Alice  M. 

stltute.   $5000;   will  to  Hampton  Institute.   $5000;  Curtis.    iSfi.noo. 

will  to  charities.  $100,000.  UuiJiun  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  by  Henry  L. 

Allen,   Sarah  J.,   Sandford.  Me.,  will  to  hospl-  Hlgglnson,   $1,000,000. 

tal,  $10,000.  Boston  University,  gift  by  Anna  Custer.  $6000; 

Allen,  Mrs.  T.  J..  Boston.  Mass.,  will  to  Har-  sift  by  R.  B.  Robinson.  $40,000. 

yard  University.  $30,000.  Botanical  Gardens.  New  York.  wiU  by  Addison 

Allentown,    Pa.,   will  to  Allentown  hospital   by  Browne.  $21,750. 

Edward   Harney,    $200,000.  Bowdoln    College,    will   by    E.    A.    Drummond. 

AUerbury.  W.  W.,  New  York,  will  to  charities,  $85,000;  wiU  by  Frank  Hartley,  $15,000. 

$146,000.  Boys*    RepubUc,    will   by   Mrs.    D.    M.    Osbom, 

Altman.   Benjamin.   New  York,   will  to  Metro-  $5000. 

polltan  Art  Museum,  collections  valued  at  $15,-  Braddock  Hospital,  Braddock.  Pa.,  gift  of  steel 

150.000;  will  to  charity.  $250,000;  will  to  Academy  workers  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa..  $100,000. 

of  Design,  $100,000;  will  to  Educational  Alliance,  Brady,  Anthony  N.,  New  York,  will  to  charity, 

$60,000;  wiU  to  employes,  $30,000,000.  $100,000. 

Amen.   H.   P.,   Ebceter,   N.   H.,  will  to  charity.  Branch.  John  P..  Richmond.  Va..  gift  to  char- 

$5000.  ity.   $10,000. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  gift  by  Brlnghurst.  Rebecca  L.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will 

Jessie  Greer,  $90,000.  to  charity.  $50,000. 

American    Natural    History   Museum,    gift   for  BrlnkeroflF,    E.    A.,    Englewood,    N.    J.,    will   to 

south  polar  exploration.  $22,600.  charity.  $12,000. 

American  Museum  of  Safety,  gift  by  Andrew  Brockton,    Mass.,    will    to    Home   of   Aged    by 

Carnegie.   $6000.  H.   W.    Howard.   $186,000. 

American  Seamen's  Aid  Society,   gift  by  Mrs.  Brooklyn  Jewish  chariUes,  gift  by  Julius  Rosen- 
Russell  Sage,  $26,000.  wald.  $25,000. 

American  Union  of  Hebrew  oongregation,  gift  Brooks.  Martha,  Brookllne,  Mass..  will  to  char- 
by  William  Solomon.  $10,000.  ity.  $110,000. 

Amherst  University,  will  by  Addison  Browne,  Brooks,   Mrs.    S.   H..   Memphis,   Tenn..    gift  of 

$5000.  art  museum  to  city,  $100,000.            ^     ^ 

Anderson,  Arthur  A.,  New  York,  will  to  home  Brown,  A.  D.,  St  Ix)uls,  Mo.,  wiU  to  chart ty. 

missions.  $85,000;  will  to  New  York  Bible  Society,  $100,000.                                    _          ,  ^.      «       _.., 

$85,000.  Brown,  Charlotte  T.  A..  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  wiU 

Anderson,    Elisabeth   W.,    New   York,    gift    to  to  charity,  $365,000.                              ^           ^„  ^ 

charity.  $660,000.  Brown.  Elisabeth  M.,  Stamford.  Conn.,  will  to 

Archbold.  J.  D.,  New  York,  gift  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  charity.   $45,000.                                         _.,    .      ^ 

and  Y.   W.  C.  A.,  $20,000.  Brown.  Jane  F..  Providence.  R.  T..  will  to  char- 

Archbold.  Mrs.  J.  D..  New  York,  gift  to  Y.  M.  ity,  $240,000;  will  to  church.  $400,000. 

C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C  A.,  $5000.  Brown  University,  will  by  Israel  Bates,  $40,400; 

Arctic  exploration,  gift  by  National  Geographic  will  by  S.  D.  Potter,  $5000^                  ^     ^ 

Society.  $20,000.  Browne.   Addison.   New  York,  will  to  Harvard 

Arlington.   Mass..    gift   of   town   hall  by   Win-  University,     $10,000;    will     to    Amherst     College, 

field  Robblns.  $200,000.  $5000;  will  to  botanical  gardens,   $21,750. 

Arthlngrton,  Robert,  will  to  missions.  $4,000,000.  Browne.  Henry  B..  Washington.  D.  C.  will  to 

Atlanta    Hebrew    Orphanage,     gift    by    Julius  Yale  University.  $100,000. 
Rosenwald,   $25,000.  Browning,  P.  D..  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  gift  to  Wash- 
Atlanta  Tech..  gift  by  John  W.  Grant,  $25,000  ington   University,   $1,000,000. 

Auchlncloss.  N.  D.,  New  York,  will  to  Presby-  Brumlng,    Francis,   gift   to   University  of  Cln- 

terlan  Hospital.  $7600.  cinnatl.  $80,000. 

Baliey.  Elmlly,  Langhome,  Pa.,  will  to  charity,  Budds,    Edward   H.,   Mullinvllle.   Kan.,    gift   to 

$9600;  will  to  library,  $5000.  Friends'    Nursery.   $40,000. 

Balrd,  Lucy  H.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  will  to  char-  Bull.  Stephen,  Racine.  Wis.,  win  to  Taylor  Or- 

Ity.   $60,000.  phan  Asylum.   $20,000. 

Baldwin.   Henry  C.  Westchester,   Fa^  will  to  Bundy.  Andrew  J^  ILiOulsyille.  Ky«,  YWit^  char- 
charity,   $8000.  ity.   $5000.                 CHgitized  by  VJOWglV 
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Burke,  lira.   Stevenson,  Cleveland,  O.,  gift  to  Cincinnati,    University    of,    srlft    by    Mary    M. 

Cleveland  Art  School,  |100,000.  E>9irinir,     |125,000;     gift     by     fVances     Brunninr, 

Bums,  Carl,  New  York,  gift  to  charity,  |5000.  |80.000. 

Bums,  Mrs.  F.  B.,  Chica^,  IlL,  will  to  church,  Clancey,   J.    J.,    N^w   York,    will   to   charities, 

410,000.  1201,460. 

Busch,  Adolphus,  St.  Liouis,  Mo.,  will  to  char-  Clark,  George  M.,  Chicago,  HI.,  gift  to  Oberlin 

iUes.  1270,000;  gift  to  flood  fund.  $26,000.  CoUege,  |37,000. 

BuUer,  J.  J.,  New  York,  will  to  charity,  |64,000.  Clarke,  E.  W..  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  gift  of  play- 
Bristol.    Mrs.    L.    A.,    Asbury,    N.    J.,    gift    to  ground  to  city,  $78,000. 
church.   $10,000.  Cleveland,  O.,  gift  to  German  Hospital  by  Otto 

Butterfield,  Julia  L.,  New  York,  wiU  to  Y.  M.  Leisy,   $10,000;  gift  by  various  donors.   $186,000; 

C  A..  $2,630,000;  will  to  charity,  $600,000.  gift     of     various     donors     to    Jewish     Hospital. 

Byam.  Charles  F.,  Charlestown.  Mass.,  will  to  $60,000;   gift   to   St.    Vincent's  Hospital   by  John 

church,  $17,000.  D.    Rockefeller,   $26,000;   gift   to   School  of  Jour- 

CalMOl,    Celeste  L*.,    Philadelphia.    Pa.,   wiU   to  naUsm  by  D.  R.   Haines,  $10,000. 

charity,  $60,000.  Cleveland  Art  School,   gift  by  Mrs.   Stevenson 

Cadwallader,  J.  D.,  New  York,  gift  to  Prince-  Burke,  $100,000;  gift  by  various  donors,  $100,000. 

ton   University,   $100,000.  Cleveland  Memorial  Fund,  gift  by  various  don- 

Caldwell,    Idaho,    gift    of    library    by    Andrew  ors,  826,000. 

Carnegie.  $12,600.  Colby    College,     gift    by    David    D.     Stewart, 

California   Hospital,    San  Francisco,    Cal.,   gift  $76,000. 

by  various  donors.  $400,000.  Cole.    Annie   A..    Washington,    D.    C,    will   to 

California    Redwood     Park,     gift     by     Phoebe  church,  $10,000;  will  to  charity,  $8600. 

Hearst,  $1000;  will  by  Carrie  M.  Jones,  $1,000,000.  Coleman,  John  C,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will  to 

California,   University  of.   gift   by  Mrs.    C.    B.  Y.  M.  C.  A..  $26,000. 

Alexander,    $76,000;    gift   by   Templeton   Crocker,  College  of  Commerce,  gift  by  Jacob  H.  SchifF. 

$76,000;    gift   by  Mrs.   G.   W.    Hooper.   $1,000,000;  $600,000. 

gft  by  John  K.  Keith,  $160,000;  gift  by  Helen  M.  College  for  Women,  Cleveland,  O.,  gift  by  va- 

:ripp8,  $10,636;  gift  by  various  donors.  $300,000.  rious  donors,  876,000. 

Callahan,    Thomas,    Leicester,    Mass.,    will    to  Colorado  College,  gift  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  Juillard, 

church,  $10,000.  $100,000. 

Candler,  Asa  G.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  gift  to  Wesley  Colorado  Law  School,  will  by  Olivia  Thompson, 

Hospital,  $160,000.  $76,000. 

Carleton.  J.  H.,  Iowa  Falls,  la.,  gift  to  Carle-  Colton,  J.  M,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  to  church. 

ton  CoUege.  $10,000.  $260,000. 

4  :^^i/^ton     Coklegc,     gifts    by    various     donors^  Columbia  College,  gift  by  Mrs.  W.  B.  Cutting, 

$lij,(jijO;   gift  by  J.   H,   Carleton,  I1D.000.  $200,000;  gift  by  various  donors.  $23,000. 

Ca.rtieg^l«,    Andrew,    gift    to   American   Museum  Columbia  University,   gifts  by  various   donors. 

<if    Ba-fetr.    $hQm:    gift    to    Camegle    Pounaatlon,  $69,676;   will  by  Mary  B.   Pell,  $1,000,000. 

lU&Op&OO;    gift    to    Oarnegie    Technicnl    School,  Conkley,    N.    W.,    New   York,   gift   to   Western 

jl,00«D»OdO;  gift  to  Central  CoUege.  Ijafayette.  Mo.,  Theological    Seminary,    3100,000. 

I7S.0O0;    gift    to   Cornell    University*    organ,    |20,-  Conshohocken,  Pa.,   gift  to  library,   $6000. 

000*    gift   to   Dunfermline   Tmnt*   l^jiao.ouo;   gift  Cook  County,  Illinois,  gift  for  Sunday  schools 

to  flood  fund.  $10,000;  gift  to  German   Peace  So-  by  various  donors,  $100,000. 

ct^ty,    I2S.O00;    gift    to    Morgan    CoMege.    $50,000;  Corbin,  Nellie  J.,  Yates  City,  BL,  will  to  church. 

girt  to  Olivet  College.  |2S,000;  gift  to  Vandorbllt  $10,000;  will  to  library,  $6000. 

University,  $1,000,000;  gift  to  Washburn  Colleire,  Cornell  Medical  School,  gift  by  Oliver  H.  Pasme, 

$50,000,    Libraries:       To     Allegheny     City,     Pa„  $4,600,000. 

|lB«.l>aO;  Beaumont,  CaL,  $10,000;  Caldwell,  Idaho,  Cornell   University,   gift   of   organ   by   Andrew 

$13,600;    Carnegie,    Pa.,    IIOO.OOO"    Chardon,    Ohio,  pamegle.  $20,000;  will  by  Maria  E.  Tailes.  $26,000. 

$«00O:    Panon,    OhiOj    $15,000;    EvansvUlc*    Ind.,  Cornwell.  V.  B.,  Dubuque,  la.,  gift  td  Tuskegee 

110,000;  Gallneir.  S.  C*.  $7600;  Huntlngrton  Beach,  Institute,   $10,000. 

C»l..  $10,000:  Kewana,  Ind.,  $8000;  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Cornwell,   Z.   R,.   Grand  Rapids,   Mich.,   wlU  to 

15000;    Monielelr.    N.    J.,    $25,000;    Nutley,    N,    J.,  Tuskegee  Institute,   $40,000. 

ilOtOW;     PUtaburgh,    Pa.,     North    Side    Library,  Cotting,  Amos,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  to  chartty, 

|1£0,000:  RhlgeHeld  Park.   $10,000;   Bnn  Francisco,  $66,000. 

CaL,  fS75.0*>0;  Sturgeon  Bay,  WJ 3,,  $12,000;  Watts.  Council  Bluffs.  la.,  wiU  to  orphanage  by  Lucy 

CaL,  $10,000;  Waupaca,  Wis.,  |l®,O0i};   Worcester,  q    Knowles,   $82,000                        »*        -©       ^ 

Msfis..  $75*000,        .^,  ^     ^    ,         ^        _.     *     ^  'Cowles,  Edward  B.,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  to  char- 

Caraegte.  Pa.,  gift  by  Andrew  Carnegie  to  Car-  ny^    $60,000. 

negle  Ljbran'.  $100,000.                                ,      ,,*    k  Crane.  R.  T.,  estate  of,  Chicago,  gift  to  Y.  W. 

Carnegie   Technical    BchooU   additional  gift   by  q    ^    ilO  000 

Andrew    Carnegie,    $1,000,000.           „    „      ^,*    ,  Crawford.  Matthew  C.  O'Hara,  Pa.,  will  to  mis- 

CarpenttT.    A,    P.,   Manchester,    N-    H.,    gift    to  gions,  $11,000. 

llbran-.    $3SOp00O.  Crearer,    Orlando,    Philadelphia,     Pa.,    will    to 

I      ri  all,  Mrs,  J.  S-,  Troy,  Ala.,  gUt  to  mlstalon!!,  church,  $10,000. 

^^"^-         A           -^      T>w«  ^  1  w.       «        -411    *  Crocker.    Templeton,    New   York,   gift   to   Uni- 

Carver,    Anne    H.,    Philadelphia,    Pa.,    will    to  yersity  of  California,  $76,000. 

charity.  $176,000.            ^       ,  ^      _.„    .        ^       v  Cruft.   George   T.,   Bethlehem,   N.   H..   gift   for 

Case,    AmeUa,   Laporte,    Ind.,    will    to    church,  ^^^q  ^all,  $100,000. 

$27,000.    ,   ^  „          „       _      ,,       _,,.  ^      *    ^  Cruft,  Harriet,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  to  charities. 

Central  College,  Fayette,  Mo.,  gift  by  Andrew  $345,000. 

*^Ch^birlIfi2"°Le.nder    D..    Philadelphia.    Pa.,  „Cu"on.    J""*.    Hudson.    O.,    will    to    church. 

S?uU°on%'?feo*'"''*"°=  '''"  '"  SnilUuonlan  In-  »^»;»^^^h^„.    p^„   ^.,    ^^^^    Me.,    gift 

J^'i^i^  "^'  '•"  "'  """^  "'^  ^-  ^  ""■  Vu''n"iSl;;hr^:""Same..    Portland.    Me.,    will    to 

neSr*fe°-   **"  "'  "''"^  "^  "^^"^  *'"■  *cS?Wu°ce  M..  Milton.  Ma«..  will  to  library. 

SiarlStcm    8    C     Klft  to  Medical   CoUece  by  fW.OOO;  will  to  RadcUfTe  College,  »2B.OOO;  will  to 

™ri™i  doMraMOW            "««<="   i-ouege   oy  J^^^ty,  $40,000:  will  to  Boston  Museum  of  Pino 

^^     iStl^^    B.T«    Mi^h      wfii    ♦„    ..h.,,^1,  Arts,  moOO;  -im  to  small  colleges.  »16,000.  ^ 

,7SiSr^"??'^b^n"&on^g?-rf    *"    "^"'"'^  CuV^n.  Selena  O..  Baltimore.  Md..  will  to  char- 

Chase,   R.   D.,   Boston,   Mass.,   gift   to   cliurch,  c5uster, '  Anna.  Manchester,  N.  H.,  will  to  Man- 

$6200.  Chester  Art   Gallery,   $5000;   will   to  Boston   Unl- 

Cheney,  Mr.   and  Mrs.   George  S.,   New  York,   verslty.  $6000.     ^^       .^    ,_....    ^  , 

gift  to  Episcopal  School.  $10,000.  Cutting,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  New  York,  gift  to  Colum- 

Chester  Academy,  wiU  by  Martha  S.  HIU,  $6000.  bis  College.  $200,000                                         ^Ho,.if^ 

Chicago.    IlL,   gift   for  public  amphitheatre   by  .-SS^®'    ^"^^   ^"    ^ew   York.    wiU    to    charity, 

Mrs.      Harold     McCormlck,     $10,000;     tag     day.  $7000.                           tlt-^-  t  o«^i„-.    xr    t     «ni  ♦« 

$41,952:     gift    for    charity    by    unnamed    donor,  Daley.  Margaret.  May's  Landing,  N.  J.,  will  to 

•12  000  Villa  Nova  College.  $6000.        ^    ^    „           .    *„.. 

Chicago,  University  of,  gift  by  Laveme  Noyes,  Dartmouth  College,  gift  by  P.  B.  Stewart.  $76.- 

$300  000.  ^^^* 

ChHstlan.    George   H.,    gift   of   men's   club   to  ^  Dawes.  Charles  G.,  Chicago,  IlL,  gift  to  char-j 

MlnneapoUs,    Minn.,    $30,000.  Ity,   $100,000.                              Digitized  by  ^^OUQIC 


Fazvo  Coll6fl[e»  will  by  H.  N.  Lockwood,  $S000. 
Fairbanks,  I)elano,  New  York,  will  to  charity. 
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Dayton,  O.,  gift  to  library  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  S^iaooiMa  School,  gift  by  ICr.  and  Mrs.  George 

116,000.  S.  Cheney.  |10.0007  "          ' 

Dean,  Eliza,  P.,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  to  church,  Bubaling,   F.   E.,  Urbana,   IlL,  will  to  library, 

150.000.  110.000.                                ^^ 

Decatur.  III.,  gift  by  various  donors  to  hospi-  Evans,  Mary  T.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  to  char- 

tal.    130.000:   will    for  Art   Museum    by   Anna  B.  ity.   115.000. 

Milliken.   ll.OOO.OOO.  Evansvllle,  Ind.,  gift  of  library  by  Andrew  Car- 

De  Silvo.  Carl  K.,  New  York,  will  to  Institute  negie.  110.000. 

of  Arts,   150,000;  wiU  to  church,  |10.000;  wiU  to  Swing,  Mary  M..   CincinnaU,   O.,  gift   to  Uni- 

charity.  $10,000.  verslty  of  Cincinnati,  $126,000. 

Detroit   College   of   Medicine,    gift   by   various  Fagan,  B.  F.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  to  charity, 

donors.  $100,000.  $76,000. 

Dickson.    Fanny    H.,    Flourtown,    Pa.,    will    to  Fi 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  $6000;  will  to  char-  Fi 

ity,  $8000.  $8000. 

Dimock,  Otis  K..  will  to  Yale  University,  $126,-  Farren,  Clementina,  New  York,  gift  to  church. 

000;  will  to  charity,  $126,000.  $160,000. 

Dobbins,    Mary  A.,   Mt.    Holly,   N.    J.,   gift  to  Farwell,    Lydia,    Medie,    Pa.,    will    to    charity, 

charity,  $10,000.  $60,000. 

Dodd,  Barbara  C,  AUanta,  Ga.,  will  to  Mercer  .  Faxon.  Henry  M.,  Qulncy,  Mass.,  gift  to  char- 
University.  $86,000.  Ity.  $26,000. 

Dodge.  C.  H..  New  York,  gift  to  Y.  W.  C.  A.  ..felgen.    Dai^d,    Pontlac,    111.,    will    to    library, 

and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  $260,000.  $20,000;    will    to    church,    $6000;    will    to    Illinois 

Dodge.  Grace.  New  York,  gift  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Wesleyan  University,  $76,000. 

and  yT  W.  C.  A.,  $260,000.  Finiey,   Margaret,   New  York,   will   to   charity. 

Dodge,  Mary  C,  gift  to  Vassar  College,  $10,000.  $6000. 

Doheny.  E.  L..  gift  to  Fond-du-Lac,  wis.,  park  Fish.   Hamilton,   Boston,   Mass.,  gift  for  Har- 

board.   $10,000.  vard  College.  $6000. 

Donovan.   Mary  M.,   Philadelphia,   Pa.,   will  to  Fisk  University,  gift  of  alumni,  $46,000;  gift  of 

charity,  $1600.  Julius  Rosenwald.  $26,000. 

Donovan.  P.  S.,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  to  charity,  Flagler.  Henry  M..  St.  Augustine.  Fla.,  will  to 

$30,000.  church,    $76,000;    will    to    University   of    Florida. 

Dorchester.  Mass.,  wUl  to  city  by  Charles  H.  $60,000;  will  to  Stetson  University,  $76,000. 

Greenwood,  $86,000.  Flint,  Alice,  Fond-du-Lac,  Wis.,  will  to  char- 

Doremus.  R.  P.,  New  York,  will  to  Washington  ity,  $26,139. 

and  Lee  University,  $1,100,000.  Flood  Fund,  gift  by  Adolphus  Busch.   $26,000; 

Doremus,  R.  P.,  New  York,  will  to  Washington  gift  by  various  donors,  $1,179,489;  gift  by  Andrew 

University,    $1,100,000;    will    to    Washington   and  Carnegie,  $10,000. 

Lee  University,   $2,000,000.  Florida,  University  of,  will  by  Henry  M.  Flag- 
Douglas,   Jane.    Omaha,   Neb.,    will   to   church,  ler.  $60,000. 
$10,000.  Fond-du-Lac,    Wis.,    gift    by    various    donors, 

Doup.  Prudence  C,  Evanston,  111.,  wiU  to  char-  $10,000. 

ity.  $16,000.  Fond-du-Lac.  Wis.,  park  board,  gift  by  R  L. 

Doyle,   John   and   Horace,   Detroit,   Mich.,   gift  Doheny,  $10,000. 

of  park  to  Niles.  Mich.,  $100,000.  Ford,    James   B.,   New   York,    gift   to   Rutgers 

Draper.    Harriet   P.,    Hopedale,    Mass.,   gift   to  College.  $11,600. 

church.  $6000.  Fouse.  Mrs.  Martha,  gift  to  Curry  Normal  and 

Draper,  Nannie,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  to  charity.  Industrial  Institute,   Urbana,  O.,   $2000. 

$6000.  Franklin  and  MarshaU  CoUege,   will  by  N.  Z. 

Drexel.    Lucy    W.,    Philadelphia,    Pa.,    wiU    to  Snyder,  $25,000. 

charity,  $170,000.  Frederick,  Margaret  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will 

Drummond.    B.    A.,    Chicago,    will   to   Bowdoln  to  charity.   $6260.                       ^       ^    ^      _ 

College,  $86,000;  will  to  charity.  $26,000.  Frederick.    Md.,    will    to    church    by    Ellen    B. 

Drummond.    Edward   R.,   Bristol,    Me.,   wlU    to  Pay^e*  $6000. 

Bowdoln  College.  $80,000;  wUl  to  church,  $16,000;  Frick.  Henry  C,  gift  to  church.   $6000. 

will  to  charity,  $11,000.  Friends'   Nursery,   gift   by   Edward   H.    Budds, 

Dubois.  Catherine  O.,  New  York,  wlU  to  char-  $4M00.     ^    ^     „      ,  ^  ,^    ,, 

ity,  $27,000.  Frink,   B.  W.,  Brookfleld,  Mass.,  will  to  char- 

Dubois,   Katharine  L.,   Holland,   Mich.,   gift   to  ity,  $14,000. 

hospital,  $6000.  Fritz,  John.  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  will  to  FriU  Lab- 

Dubuque  German  CoUege,  gift  by  Mrs.   Cyrus  oratory,  $160,000. 

McCormick,  $50,000.  Frits  Laboratory,  will  by  John  Fritz.  $160,000. 

Duke  Bros.,  New  York,  gift  to  Trinity  CoUege,  Gaffney.  S.  C,  gift  of  Ubrary  by  Andrew  Car- 

$1,000,000.  negie,  $7600. 

Duke,  H.  Z.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  gift  to  church.  $60,-  Gardiner,  Anna  L.,  York,  Pa.,  wiU  for  Woman's 

000.  Home,  $40q,000. 

Duluth,  Minn.,  gift  of  park  road  by  unnamed  Garrett.  JuUa,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  wiU  to  char- 
donor.  $1,000,000.  ity,   $110,000;  will  to  church.  $6000. 

DunfermUne  Trust,   gift  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  Garrison,  John.  Newburgh,  N.  Y,  wiU  to  Tu- 

$2,000,000.  berculosis  Hospital,  $19,000;  wiU  to  charity,  $18,- 

Dunham.  A.  C,  Hartford,  Conn.,  gift  to  Hart-  000. 

ford  Theological  Seminary.  $60,000.  Gary,  Mrs.   E.  T.,  Bingham  ton.  N.  Y.,  gift  for 

Dupont,   Mrs.   R.   I.,   Wilmington,   Del.,  gift  to  good  roads.  $6000. 

Maternity  Hospital,  $60,000.  Gates,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  New  York,  to  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Eastman.  George.  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  gift  to  Uni-  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  $25,000. 

verslty  of  Rochester.   $600^00.  Gates,  Mrs.  N.  C,  Omaha,  Neb.,  wiU  to  church, 

Eaton,    Cornelia,    New   York,    wiU    to    charity,  $26,000. 
$80,000.  German   Peace   Society,   gift   by   Andrew    Car- 
Eddy.    Sarah,    Chicago,    111.,    wiU    to    charity,  negie,  $26,000. 
$7000.  Ginn,    Edward,    Boston,    Mass.,    gift   to    World 

Educational  AlUance,  wiU  by  Benjamin  Altman,  Peace  Society,  $10,000. 
$60,000.  Glendale.  Cal.,  gift  of  Ubrary  by  Andrew  Car- 
Edwards.   Thomas,   New  York,  wiU  to  church,  negie,  $12,600. 
$130,000.  Glide.  Mrs.  J.  H..  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  gift  for 

Elklns.  G.  W..  gift  to  Abington  Hospital,  Phil-  Working  Girls'  Home,  $100,000. 
adelphla.  Pa..  $186,000.  Gode.  Frederick  N..  New  York,  will  to  Metro- 
Emerson,    Mrs.    Ralph,    Rockford,    lU.,    gift    to  pollcan  Museum.  $6000;  will  to  Museum  of  Nat- 
hospital.  $60,000.  ural  History.  $5000. 

Emery,    Miss   E.    J.,    wiU    to    Salvation   Army,  Goetze,   Theodore,   New  York,   wiU  to  charity, 

$100,000.  $64,000. 

Emery  and  Henry  College,  gift  by  various  don-  Goodwin  family,  Hartford,  Conn.,  gift  to  Y.  M 

ors,   $75,000.  C.  A..  $12,000. 

anory.    Frederick   W.,    Boston.   Mass.,   gift   to  Gordon.  R.  R.,  wiU  to  church.  $40,000. 

'«^UW.^T!^|S[ftnS'a        by  various  Voucher  CoUege,  gift  by  various  donors,  $1,000.- 

donors,  $100,000.  ^     ,^    ^          „  «     ^                 ^r  ,.         .«  . 

Episcopal   Board  of  Missions,  gift   by  various  Gould,  Roswell  G.,  Kearney,  Neb.,  wlU  to  mis- 
donors.  $307,600,  alon.   $136,000.                               ^^    ,.  .^. 

Episcopal     Church,     gift     by    various    donors,  Grace,   Joseph  l^iqitftlirb^ork.   gift   to  church. 

$307:600.  $26,000.                            ^             ^ 
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Grant,  John  W.,  AtlanU,  Ga.,  gift  to  Atlanta  Home  Missions,  will  by  Arthur  A.  Anderson, 

Tech..  <25,000.                                         •  185,000. 

Grant,   Mrs.    Smith,   Pawtucket,   R.   I.,   gift   to  Hood,   Margaret   EL   8.,  Hagerstown,   Md.,  will 

T.  M.  C.  A.,  $60,000.  to  colleges.  117.000. 

Greensburg,  Ind..  will  to  church  by  John  Shell-  Hooper,    Mrs.    G.    W.,    Berkeley,    Cal.,   gift   to 

horn.  $25,000.  University    of    California    for    medical    research, 

Greenwood,  Charles  H.,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  will  $1,000,000. 

to  city.   $85,000;   will  to  church,  $84,000;   will  to  Horn,   Mabel  M.   San  Francisco,   CaL,  will  to 

charity,  $9000.  Salvation  Army.  $80,000. 

Greer,    Jessie,    New    York,    will    to    American  Howard,  H.  w.,  Brockton,  Mass.,  will  to  Home 

Museum    of    Natural    History,    $90,000;    will    to  of  Aged,  $185,000. 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  $10,000.  Hoyt.  Louis,  New  York,  will  to  charity,  $141,- 

Gregory,  Mcule  C.   St.  Louis,  will  to  charity,  195. 

$100,000;  will  to  Washington  University,  $50,000:  Humphreys,  Thomas  A.,  Staunton,  Va.,  will  to 

will  to  church.  $50,000;  will  to  Ubrarv.  $100,000.  charity,  $86,600. 

Grubt,  R.  M.,  Keesleton,  Va.,  will  to  charlty»  Huntington  Beach,  CkL,  gift  of  library  by  An- 

$20,000.  drew  Carnegie.  $10,000. 

Guppy.  Hannah  B.,  Dover,  N.  H..  will  to  char-  Huston.  A.  F.,  Coatesvllle,  Pa.,  gift  to  T.  M. 

ity.  $6000.  C.  A..  $16,000. 

Hackensack,  N.  J.,  various  donors  to  charity.  Huston.  C.  L.,  Coatesvllle,  Pa.,  gift  to  Y.  M. 

$26,000.  C.  A..  $26,000. 

Haines.  D.  R.,  Cleveland,  O.,  gift  to  School  of  Hutchinson,   Mary,    Somerville,   Mass.,   will  to 

Journalism.  $10,000.  charity,  $50,000. 

Hall,   Mrs.   W.   C.   X,  Jamestown,   N.   Y.,   wiU  Hutter,  Karl,  New  York,  will  to  charity,  $600,- 

to  church,  $8000;  will  to  charity,  $2800.  000. 

Hampton   Institute,    gift   by   Katharine   Allen,  Hutton,  W.  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  to  char- 

$6000.                              .    o           ^  ity,  $16,000. 

Harney,  Edward,  Ailentown,  Pa.,  will  to  Allen-  Hyde,  Richard,  New  York,  will  to  charity,  $26,* 

town  Hospital.   $200,000;   will  to  church,   $6000.  000. 

Harriman,  Mrs.  £.  H.,  New  York,  gift  to  Red  Illinois  Weslesran  University,  will  by  David  Fel- 

Cross  Movement,  $76,000;  gift  to  charity.  $10,000.  gen,   $75,000. 

Harris.  N.  W.,  Chicago,  lU..  gift  to  Northwest-  Illinois  Woman's  College,  gift  by  A.  C.  Rankin, 

em  University,  8260.000.  $10,000. 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  gift  by  A.   C.  Indiana  Central  College,  gift  to  Indiana  Cen- 

Dunham,  $60,000;  gifts  by  vcuious  donors,  $245,-  tral  College,  $100,000. 

000.  Institute  of  Arts,   will  by  Caril  H.  De  Silva, 

Hartley,  Frank,   New  York,   will  to  Princeton  $60,000. 

University,    $106,000;    will    to    Bowdoin    College,  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.,  gift  by 

$16,000.  FredeHck  W.  Emory,  $100,000. 

Hartshorn.    Sarah    K,    Boston,    Mass.,    will   to  Irish  Home  Rule  Fund,  gift  by  various  donors, 

schools.  $76,000.  $10,000. 

Harvard  College,  gift  by  Hamilton  Fish,  $6000.  Isham.    Katherine    S.,    Chicago,    HI,    will    to 

Harvard  University,  will  by  Mrs.   T.  J.  Allen,  church,  $22,000. 

530,000;  will  by  Addison  Browne,  $10,000;  gift  by  Ives,  Marie,  wiU  for  library.  New  Haven,  Conn., 

apanese    Alumni,    $20,000;     will    by    Sarah    A.  $400,000. 

Matchett,   $160,000;   will  by  Katherine  C.   Pierce,  Japanese  Alumni,   gift  to  Harvard  University, 

$10,000;   gift   by  L.   W.   Robinson.   $6000;   gift  by  $20,000.                          ^          .„          _,„            ^  _. 

Blanche     Skimmin.     $5000;     summer     donations,  Jardlne,    Dudley,    New   York,    will    to   charity, 

$101,687;   gift  by  various   donors.   $160,000.  $50,000.                                                      .        ^        •       ^ 

HaskiU,  W.  C,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  gift  to  church,  Jewish     Publication    Society,     gift    by    Jacob 

$8000.  Schiff,  $60,000. 

Hastings  College,  gift  by  various  donors.  $100,-  Johnson.   Anna  M..   Providence.   R.  I.,  will  to 

000.  charity,  $8000;  will  to  church,  $10,000. 

Hawley,  Annie  M.,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  will  to  hos-  Jones.   Carrie  M.,   San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will  to 

pital.  $25,000.  University  of  California.  8100,000. 

Healey,  J.  J.,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  wUl  to  char-  Jones,  Frank  R.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will  to  char- 
ity, $50,000.  Ity.  $70,000. 

Hebrew   Institute,    gift    by   JuUus   Rosenwald,  Ju»lar<!:  Mrs.   A.   D.,  New  York,  gift  to  Col- 

$60,000.  orado  CoUege,  $100,000. 

Hebrew    Union    College,    gift    by    Dr.    E.    G.  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  to  Helping  Hand  Association 

Hirsch.    $2600;    gift    by   Adolf   Ochs.    $5000;    gift  by  various  donors,  $22,500.   ^  ^_           ^      ,  ^      _ 

by  JuUus     Rosenwald,     $10,000;    gift    by    Jacob  ^Kansas  City,  Mo.,  gift  of  library  by  John  B. 

Schiff,   $60,000;   gift   by  William   Solomon,   $6000;  White,  $40,000.                ,.      _,„  ^     «   ™,   „      ^ 

various  donors,   $185,266  Kansas  City  University,  will  by  S.  W.  Murphy, 

Heckster,    Stevens.    Philadelphia,    Pa.,    gift   to  $26,000.                        ,   „     «  .._^„      ,^         .„   ^ 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  $10,000.  Kearcher,    Samuel   H.,   Pottsville,   Pac,   will   to 

Herdman,  Anjeie  P.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  win  to  church,  $70,000.    „     ^  ^     ^        ^.          .„*      i. 
charity,   $100,000.  Keenan.  F.  J.,  Fond-du-Lac,  Wis.,  will  to  char- 
Heritage.  L.  F.,  Emporia,  Kan.,  will  to  char-  Ity.  ?}2^.00O.                                   ^  ,     ^*x  *     xr  . 
ity,  $30,000.  Keith,  John,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  gift  to  Unl- 

Hemdon.    George,   will   to   University  of   Vlr-  ▼«™*Jy  ot  California,  $150,000. 

ginia.  $16,000.  Kellogg.  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Chicago,  111.,  gift  to  Unl- 

Hester,   Mrs.,   Pittman.   N.   J.,  will  to  church,  verslty  of  Rochester.  $26,000.        ^      .,^  ^     „  ^     , 

47500.  Kennedy,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  New  York,  gift  to  School 

Hlggins,  Mrs.  M.  P.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  will  to  of  Religious  Pedagogy.  $500,000. 

schools,  $75,000.  Kewana,  Ind.,  gift  of  library  by  Andrew  Car- 

Higglnson,    Henry   L.,    Boston,    Mass.,    wlU   to  »egl«' J8?<>®^   ^     «          „,-.***            j,         j, 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  $1,000,000.  Kltchell,  J.  W.,  Rano,  HI.,  gift  for  good  roads. 

Hill,    James    J.,    Minneapolis,    Minn.,    gift    to  $6M0p. 

United    Lutheran    Church,    $50,000;    gift    to    St  Klein,    I«on,    Chicago,    111.,    wlU    to    charities, 

Olafs   College,   $60,000;   gift   to  WllUamette  Col-  $26,000.                      «        „,   *     ^    *.              ^^        ., 

lege,  $250,000.  Knowles,  Lucy  C,  will  to  Orphanage  Council 

»1?006  ""^  '■'  ^*-  '*'""•  "*"'"••  '^"  *"  •"^*''  ^'&'BJnL'l:ThlladeIplila.  Pa..  wJU  to  charity. 

OOotltlrt?'lSrt^inaiX>3tiyr;5m1o'''A-  !;KouAt«,,  C.  B..  Denver,  Colo,  will  to  charity. 

C.  A.,  $10,000;  will  to  Chester  Academy,  $5000.  '°?':ir„  x*^    n^n^^^     ^#*    v^    «««ot«*.^    Ar^r^^^ 

-Hills,    Sarah    B.,    New   York,    will    to   church.  t^lolV^               ^'    ^       ^    unnamed    donor. 

$150,000.     ^     ,   ^     ^^,           T«     *    TT  V         TT  Lambom,  T.  D.,  Westchester,  Pa.,  will  to  hos- 

Hirsch,  Dr.  J.  G.,  Chicago,  111.,  to  Hebrew  Un-  pitPl,  $75,000. 

ion  College.  $2500         ^    ,     _,„  ,      ^  _.,      .,^  Lang,   Mrs.   Henry,   Montcahn,    N.   J.,   gift   to 

Hirsch,  Leon.  New  York,  will  to  charity.  $16,-  Art  Museum.  $55,000. 

000.  Layton,    Frederick,    Milwaukee,    Wis.,    gift    to 

Holland.  Mich.,  gift  to  hospital  by  Katharine  Home  for  Invalids,  $100,000. 

L.  Dubois,  $6000.  Law,   Cornelius  A.,   Philadelphia,   Pa.,   will   to 

Holmes.  A.  B.,  gift  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  $15,000  church,  $196,000. 

Home  for  Artists,  will  by  Mrs  Spencer  Trask.  Le  Bendit,  Sigmund,  New  York,  will  to,chi 

$3,000,000.  ity,  $6000.                                  Digitized  by  VjLJLJ 
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Lelsy.  Otto,  Cleveland,  O.,  grift  to  German  Hos- 
pital. 110.000. 

Leonard  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ^ft  by  Charles 
M.   Schwab.  $14,000. 

Letptle.  Louise,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  to  char- 
ity, 116.000. 

Levy,  Otto,  Cleveland.  O.,  grift  to  hospital, 
$10,000. 

Lewisohn.  Adolph.  New  York,  grift  to  College  of 
City  of  New  York.  $200,000. 

Liebman,  Joseph,  New  York,  will  to  charity, 
$11,000. 

Lincoln.  Neb.,  ^ft  of  library  by  Andrew  Car- 
negrie.  $5000. 

Llewellyn.  Lewis,  Bay  View,  Wis.,  grift  to  li- 
brary,  $20,000. 

Lock  wood.  H.  N..  Washingrton.  D.  C,  will  to 
charity,  $60,000;  will  to  Whitman  College.  $5000; 
will  to  Fargro  College.  $5000;  will  to  Yankton 
College.  $5000. 

Loessel.  Albert,  New  York,  will  to  Yale  Univer- 
sity. $42,000. 

Loree,   L.   F.,  gift  to  Rutgers  College,   $5000. 

Loomls.  William  N.,  New  York,  will  to  char- 
ity.  $15,000. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  will  to  city  by  F.  B.  Shedd, 
$100,000;  wiU  to  city  hospital,  $100,000. 

Lucas,  W.  E.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  to  char- 
ity.  $10,000. 

Lundsbury.  R.  V.,  New  York,  gift  to  Rutgers 
College,    $11,600. 

Lyfort,  W.  E.,  Kewanee,  111.,  will  to  church, 
$25,000. 

Lsrman.  Joseph,  New  York,  will  to  Yale  Uni- 
versity,  $80,000. 

McBeth,  Alfred,  Crystal  Lake,  111.,  will  to  char- 
ity,   $300,000. 

McCormick.  Mrs.  C.  H..  gift  to  Shantung 
Christian    University,    $760,000. 

McCormick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.,  gift  to  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  Y.  W.   C.  A.,  of  New  York,  $25,000. 

McCormick,  Mrs.  Cyrus,  Chicago,  IlL,  gift  to 
Dubuque  German  College,  $50,000. 

McCormick,  Mrs.  Harold,  Chicago,  IlL,  gift  for 
public  amphitheatre,   $10,000. 

McGregor,  James,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  will  to 
Utah  University,  $50,000;  will  to  student  endow- 
ment, $100,000;  will  to  Terre  Haute  Hospital, 
$50,000;  will  to  charity,  $50,000. 

Mack,  Jacob  W.,  New  York,  will  to  charity, 
$32,600. 

McKinley.  W.  B.,  Champaign,  lU.,  gift  to 
charity.   $50,000;   gift  to  library.   $6000. 

McKnight,  Mary  D.,  Galesburg,  111.,  will  to 
charity,  $176,000:  will  to  church,  $260,000;  wiU  to 
Knox   College,    $86,000. 

McKnight.  S.  T.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  gift  to 
library.   $20,000. 

McLean,  Matilda,  New  York,  will  to  charity, 
$87,000. 

McManus,  Hugh,  New  Orleans,  La.,  will  to 
charity,  $7500. 

McPherson,  J.  R..  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  will  to 
Yale  University.  $318,000. 

McQuire,  Peter,  New  York,  will  to  charity, 
$50,000. 

Macy,  W.  H.,  New  York,  will  to  charity,  |65,- 
000. 

Madison,  Wis.,  various  donors  to  charity,  $36,- 
000. 

Manchester.  N.  H.,  gift  to  library  by  A.  P. 
Carpenter,   $360,000. 

Manchester  Art  Gallery,  gift  by  Anna  Custer, 
$6000. 

Mandlln,   Elmira  M.,  Denver,   Colo.,  $20,000. 

Marshall,  Charles  H.,  New  York,  will  to  char- 
ity.  $6000. 

Martin,  Mrs.  J.  R,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  will 
to  charities.  $200,000. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  gift  by 
unnamed   donors.   $600,000. 

Matchett.  Sarah  A.,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  to 
Harvard  University.  $150,000. 

Mather.  Mr..  Cleveland.  O.,  gift  to  Western 
Reserve   College  for  Women,   $60,000. 

Meagher.  Margaret,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will  to 
charity,    $15,000. 

Mehrlngen,  Gustave,  New  York,  will  to  char- 
ity.   $17,922. 

Meig,  John,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  gift  to  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
$50,000. 

Memorial  of  Women  of  Civil  War,  gift  by 
James  A.  Scrymser,  $100,000;  gift  by  various 
donors.    S822.000. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  g^ft  of  Art  Museum  to  city, 
$100,000. 

Mercer  University,  will  by  Barbara  C.  Dodd, 
$86,000. 


Mercy  Hospital,  Chicago,  IlL,  will  by  F.  S. 
Thompson,    $200,000. 

MerriU,  Abbie  E.,  New  York,  will  to  church* 
$10,000;    WiU    to   charity,    $5000. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  by  various 
donors,    $150,000. 

Metropolitan  Art  Museum,  will  by  Benjamin 
Altman.  $15,150,000;  beauest  of  stamps,  $250.- 
000;   will  by  Frederick   N.   Gode,  $5000. 

Metz,  Charles,  Omaha,  Neb.,  gift  to  charity* 
$10,000. 

Metzer,  Adolph.  Evansville,  Ind.,  grift  to  char- 
ity.   $10,000. 

Mlohl^an,  iTnlversity  of,  gift  by  Newberry 
f&mUy,   176,000. 

Middle  bury  College,  will  by  Henry  U.  Bar- 
num,    130.000. 

Mllbank.  Jost^ph,  gift  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W. 
C    A..   $10,000. 

Mllliken.  Anna  B.,  Decatur,  HI.,  will  for  Art 
Museum.    |].000,<iOO. 

Milwaukee,  Wis,  gift  to  Home  for  Invalids. 
$100,000. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.,  gift  of  Men's  Club  by 
George  H.  Christian.  $80,000;  gift  to  library  by 
S.    T.    McKnight.    $20,000. 

Missions,  gift  by  unnamed  donor.  $4000;  will 
by  Robert  Arthlngton.  $4,000,000;  will  by  Wil- 
liam W.  Borden,  $1,000,000;  gift  by  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Carroll,  $30,000;  will  by  Matthew  C.  Crawford, 
$11,000. 

Moloney.  Martin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to 
church.    $13,000. 

Montclair.  N.  J.,  gift  to  library  by  Andrew 
Carnegie.  $25,000;  gift  to  hospital  by  various 
donors.   $200,000. 

Morgan,  J.  Plerpont.  New  York,  will  to  church, 
$600,000;   will   to  charity.   $200,000. 

Morgan  College,  gift  by  Andrew  Camegrie,  $60.- 
000. 

Moore,  Anna,  New  York,  will  to  charity,  $200,- 
000. 

Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.,  gift  to  Princeton 
University,    $100,000. 

Morris,  Arthur  T.,  New  York,  will  to  char- 
ity,  $20,000. 

Morris,  £:dward,  Chicago,  IlL,  will  to  charity, 
$370,000. 

Morris  and  Co.,  Chicago,  gift  to  charity,  $40,- 
000. 

Morton.  Charles,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  to 
charity.  $76,000. 

MoSser,  John,  Abingdon,  111.,  gift  for  library, 
$10,000. 

Moulton.  Hannah  S..  Kensington,  N.  H.,  will 
to  Tufts  College,  $26,000. 

Moulton,  Ruth  W.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  will  to 
missions.  $8000. 

Mount  Sinai  College,  gift  by  various  donors. 
New  York.    $660,000. 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York,  gift  by  Jes- 
sie Greer,  $10,000. 

Murphy,  J.  W.,  will  to  Kansas  City  Univer- 
sity,  $25,000. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  by 
Katherine   C.    Pierce,    $50,000. 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  will  by  Frederick 
N.  Gode.  $5000. 

National  Geographic  Society,  gift  for  Arctic 
exploration,  $20,000;  gift  for  south  polar  explora- 
Uon,  $22)500. 

Nazarene  University,  Cal.,  gift  by  unnamed 
donor.  $125,000. 

Neustadter,  Caroline,  New  York,  will  to  char- 
ities,  $1,636,000. 

Newberry  family,  Detroit,  Mich.,  gift  to  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  $76,000. 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  gift  by 
unnamed   donor.    $100,000. 

New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  gift  by 
Edward  Tuck.  $60,000. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  will  by  Marie  Ives  for 
library,    $400,000. 

Newton,  Elizabeth  M.,  San  Francisco,  CaL, 
will  to  Tuberculosis  Hospital,  $160,000;  will  to 
charity,   $26,000. 

New  York,  gift  to  city  for  playgrounds  by  un- 
named donor,   $3,000,000.  ^       ._^ 

New  York  Bible  Society,  will  by  Arthur  A. 
Anderson,  $35,000. 

New  York  Bureau  of  Political  Research,  gift 
by  J.   D.   Rockefeller,  $20,000.  ,  ^ 

New  York.  College  of  City  of,  gift  by  Adolph 
Lewisohn,   $200,000. 

New  York  Telephone  Company,  gift  to  Y.  M 
C    A.  and  Y.  W.   C.  A.   of  New  York.   $25,000. 

New  York  Tuberculosis  Preventorium,  by  un- 
named  donor,    I10.00|pjj^g^j^y^^^^^^^ 
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NUes,  Mich.,  grift  of  park  by  John  and  Horace  |125,000;   gift   by  Mr.    and   Mrs.    R.   W.   Moore, 
rle.  1100,000.  $100,000;    ffift    by    J.    D.    Cadwallader,    1100.000; 

orris,  Jane  McKee,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  wlU  to  gift  by  Mrs.  RusseU  Sace,  SIOO.OOO;  ffift  by  W.  B. 


Doyle.  1100,000.  $100,000;    ffift    by    J.    D.    Cadwallader,    $100,000; 

Norris,  Jane  McKee,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  wiU  to  Kift  by  Mrs.  RusseU  Saffe,  $100,000;  ffift  by  W.  B. 
eharity,   $66,000.  Read.  $250,000;  gift  by  F.  8.  Thompson,  $600,000; 


Northwestern  University,  gift  by  N.  W.   Har-  gift   by   Frank   Hartley.   $106,000. 

rls.    $250,000;   gift   by  Joseph   Schaffner,   $12,500:  Proctor  Academy,  will  by  Kathertne  C.  Pierce, 

Mrs.    Gustavus   Swift,   $10,000;   gift   by  unnamed  $5000. 

donors.  $2,000,000.  Providence.  R.  I.,  gift  to  Rhode  Island  Hospi- 

Noyes,   Laveme,   Chicago,  HI.,  gift  to  Unlver-  taL  $10,000 

slty  of  Chicago,   fJOO.OOO.                    «    t     -.^  *.  Pullman  Company,  gift  to  T.  M.  C.  A.,  $10,000. 

Nurses'  Association.  Providence.  R.  I.,  gift  by  Purcell.    Mary   B..    Los   Angeles,    Cal.,   wlU   to 

various  donors,  $10,000.  charities,  $9000 

Nutley.  N    J.,  gift  to  Ubrary  by  Andrew  Car-  Radcli*A    College.    wlU    by    Carrie    T.    Abbott, 

negle,   $20,000.  $5000;   will  by  Alice  M.   Curtis,  $25,000. 

Oakes.  Joslah.  Maiden,  Mass.,  will  to  charity,  Rankin,  A.  C,  Onarga,  IlL,  gift  to  lUlnois  Wom- 

$30,000.  an's  College,  $10,000 

Oberlln    College,     gift    by    George    M.    Qark,  Read,  W.  B.,  Northeast,  N.  T.,  wlU  to  Prince- 

$37,000;  gift  by  unnamed  donor,  $100,000.  ton   University,   $250,000. 

Occidental    CoUege,    will    by    Mary    H.    Spires,  Red  Cross  Movement,  gift  by  Mrs.  R  H.  Har- 

$10,000.       ^  ,^    ^,        ^    ,     _.^  X     ^  ^          ^  M  rlman.  $76,000;  gift  by  Mrs.  Russel  Sage,  $75,000; 

Ochs,  Adolf.  New  York,  gift  to  Hebrew  Union  ^ft  by  James  A.  Scrymer.  $100,000;  gift  by  Jacob 

College,    $5000.  H.   Schlff.   $100,000. 

Ogden,    Robert    C,    Philadelphia,    Pa.,    wiU   to  Reed,  David,  Monroe,  Mich.,  wlU  to  T.  M  C.  A., 

charity.    $25,000.  $5000. 

Olivet     College,     gift     by     Andrew     Carnegie,  Rees,  Anna  8.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  to  char- 

$25,000;  gift  by  various  donors,   $25,000.  ity,   $4500;  will  to  church.  $8000. 

Omaha  Tornado  Fund,   total,   $1,186,687.  Reformed  Church,  will  by  Mary  B.  PelL  $1,000,- 

Osborn.  Mrs.  D.  M,  Utlca,  N.  Y.,  will  to  Boys'  OOO. 

^^^^  V%r  M^New  Tork.  wtU  to  Sodetjr  „««jnj.   Catherine.  New  Tork.  wUl  to  charity. 

'•'kS?.^?^rH°'Dt"lhr.ai2lptra\"|!2:.»4%To  R±|ffe  ^Si'J^*"-''  ^"»-»«'  «»"  "^  ^ 

church,  »76  000:  will  to  charity.  »40.000;  wUI  to  ngSde  wlnr  sShiol  of  Design.  wlU  by  I«uu^ 

Park  Commission,  $60,000.  q    Bates    125  000 

Palethorpe,    Henry,    Philadelphia,    Pa.,    wlU   to  Rhodes^  *Floreiico   R.,    Boston,   Mass.,    will*  to 

church,  $802000.  charity    $5900 

c^^^rino%fr^^'io  ^SSU'  C»',  jS)Vo?  neliW^oV""^  ^"  "'  "^^^  ^^  ^"^^"  ^"^- 
"^i>U?eS>r!km^o^^'T^terviUe.  la.,  wiU  to  char-   J'^t'^    '^^^^^^    New    York,    will    to    charity, 

Ity,  $60,000.                               T,i-i«-    -M    V     «iii  ♦^  Riverside,  CaL,  gift  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  by  various 

Patterson,  Sarah.  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  will  to  honors    $5120 

Williams  College,  $100,000.  Robblns.  Wlnfleld.  gift  of  town  hall  to  Arllng- 

Pa3me.  Ellen  B.,  Frederick,  Md..  will  to  church,  ton,  Mass.,  $200,000 

^^2?^*  ^,.  x^  ^T  ^  ,  ^^*  *  /^  ti  Roberts.  Miriam  F.,  Merlon,  Pa.,  will  to  char- 
Payne.   Oliver  H..   New  York,   gift  to   Cornell  ity,  $4500. 

Medical    School,   $4.500 JJOO.  Robertson.    Andrew.     Pottsvllle.    Pa.,    will    to 

Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  charity,  $5000. 

gift  by  various  donors,  $500,000.  Robinson.   Campbell,  Walla  Walla.  Wash.,  will 

Pell,    Mary    B.,    New    York,    will    to    Columbia  to  church,  $10,000 

H"iJj?^^lJy'    fJv^^^^'^^iS^^"^^^*'/^^^"^®".,^?!??!??*       Robinson,   U.   W.,   gift  to  Harvard  University, 
$1,000,000:    will    to    Reformed    Church,    $1,000,000.    %^qqq 

D.^SS»Tte  S?W*^t^Tin:'"H^k^eT1lO^   Un?v^^X°*»toa^3  ^"'«"'  """•  ^''  '"  ^*°" 

";^««g.  Meaner.  Baltimore.  Md..  wlU  to  char-  wK^^VTrt^br^^i^VS.  ''^.SS'^iaffoS"^ 

ity,    $13,000.        ,         „       „     ,^           -,             ,„     ^^  Hockefiiller,  John  D..  New  York,  gift  to  Rocke- 

Perks,     Charles     H.,     Houlton.     Me..     wlU     to  feiier    rnslUyl©    of    Medical     Research,     $500,000: 

church.    $40,000.  gin    to    Y.    M.    C.    A.,    |42,000;    gift    to    Southern 

Peters,   H.    W.,   Seattle,   Wis.,   wlU  to   church,  j^iethadist    University,    $2&0.DO0:    gift    to    Denver 

$200,000.                   «      ^T        nr    1        ^«    ♦        1,     I*  ^'^   M.    e.   A,    |I5,DO0;  gift   lo  St.   Vincent  Hospl- 

Phelps,   Mary   R.,   New  York,   will   to   charity,  tal  at  Cleveland,  O.,  $2S,000;  gift  to  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

$42,000.      ,   ^.        „         _,,,       ^      ,                  ^    *         4*  and  Y,   W.  C.  A.,  |4B0.00a. 

Philadelphia.    Pa.,    gift    of   playground   to    city  Hockefelle^r.  J.  D .  Jr.,  New  York,  gift  to  Y.  M 

by    R    W.    Clarke.    $78,000;    will    to    Fairmount  c    A.,   1 4 2.000:   gUt  to  Y.    M.    C    A    and  Y    W 

Pirk    by    Ellen    Phillips,    $600,000;    gift    by   Mrs.  tj]   a]   hsMi^:                   i-    ^    ^^  a.   ana    x.    w. 

J-J?-,^^^^^**   ^l^?*^^tt.      ^  11            ««#*    t.  Rockefeller,  Mrs,  J.  D.,  Jr.,  gift  to  Y.  M  C.  A. 

Philadelphia    Polycltaic    College,    gift    by    un-  ^nil  Y.  \v.  c.  A.,  $25»000, 

named  donor,  $8000.  Hockefeiler  Inatitute  of  Medical  Research,  gift 

Phillips.   Florence,   New  York,   will  to  charity,  by    Henry    Rulherlord,    |2ijO,000;    gift    by    J.    D. 

$20,000.  Rockefeller,  $500,000. 

Phillips,    Thomas  W.,   Newcastle.   Pa.,   will   to  Kodnian,    Deborah   K.,    Philadelphia,    Pa.,    will 

church,  $76,000.  to  charity,  $300,000. 

Phillips    Exeter    Academy,    gift    by    unnamed  Rose,  Ida  H.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  will  to  library, 

donor.  $50,000.  $10,000;    will    to    Belmont    School,    $6000;    will    to 

Pierce,    Katherlne    C.    Boston.    Mass.,    will    to  charity.  $13,500. 

Harvard     University.     $10,000;     will     to    Proctor  Rosenwald,  Julius.  Chicago,  111.,  gift  to  Hebrew 

Academy.   $5000;   will  to  church,   $20,000;   will   to  Institute.  $50,000:  gift  to  Hebrew  Union  College, 

charity.    $30,000;    wlU   to   Museum    of   Fine  Arts,  $10,000;   gift  to  Fisk  University,   $25,000;   gift   to 

150,000.  Brooklyn   Jewish    charities,    $26,000;    gift    to   At- 

Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    gift   to   North   Side   Carnegie  lanta  Hebrew  Orphanage,  $25,000;  gift  to  Y.  M. 

Ubrary  by  Andrew  Carnegie.  $150,000.  C.   A.   and  Y.   W.   C.   A.,  $50,000. 

Pittsburgh.  University  of.  gift  by  various  don-  Russell,    Horace,    New    York,    conditional    be- 

ors,   $650,000.  quest  to  charity,  $20,000;  conditional  bequest  to 

Piatt,  Jeanne,  Canadensis,  Pa.,  will  to  charity,  church,  $20,000. 

$10,000.  Russell,    Mary   H.,    Philadelphia,    Pa.,    wlU    to 

PolycUnic  Hospital,  gift  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  hospital,  $60,000. 

$15,000.  Rutgers  College,  will  by  Mary  B.  Pell,  $1,000.- 

Pope.    Alfred   A.,    Farmington,    Conn.,    will   to  000;   gift   by   L.   F.   Loree,   $5000;   gift   by  R.   V. 

charity.  $700,000.  Lundsbury.  $5000;   gift  by  James  B.   Ford.   $11,- 

Porter,  S.  D..  Springfield,  Mass.,  will  to  Brown  600. 

University.   $5000.  Rutherford,    Henry,    Grand    Isle,    Vt.,    gift    to 

Poulson,   Edward,  Oakland,   Cal.,  will  to  Snell  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Medical  Research.  $200,- 

Seminary.  $30,000.  000. 

Presbyterian  Hospital,   New  York,   will  by  H.  Sage,   Mrs.   Russell,   N.  Y.,   gift  to  Red  Cross 

D    Auchincloss,   $7500.  Movement,   $76,000;   gift  to  Rensselaer  Polytech- 

Presser.    Theodore,    Philadelphia,    Pa.,    gift    to  nlc  Institute,   $30,000;  gift  to  school  at  Carters- 
charity.    $100,000.  ville.  Ga.,  $2500;  gift  to  Polyclinic  Hospital.  $16.- 

Princeton  University,  gift  by  unnamed  donor,   WO;   gift  to  Princeton  "-' '"-    •^'^'^ '^'^'^-    -— 
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to  Syracuse  University,  |84,000;  erift  to  charity, 
120,000;  gift  to  cliurcli,  $10,000;  grift  to  American 
Seamen's  Aid  Society,  $25,000;  gift  to  Animal 
Leaerue,  $2000. 

Saintclair,  Robert,  PUladelphia,  Pa.,  will  to 
charity,  $6000. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  gift  by  unnamed  donor,  $26,- 
000. 

St.  Olafs  College,  gift  by  James  J.  HiU,  $50,- 
000;  gift  by  other  donors,  $200,000. 

Salvation  Army,  will  by  Miss  E.  J.  Smery, 
$100,000;  will  by  Mabel  M.  Horn,  $30,000;  gift  by 
various   donors,    $125,000. 

Samuel,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to 
Fairmount  Park,   $500,000. 

Samuels,  Ellen  Phillips,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
will  to  Fairmount  Park,  $500,000. 

Sanford.  Stephen,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  will  to 
charity,  $180,000. 

Sanford,  Me.,  will  to  hospital  by  Sarah  J. 
Allen,  $10,000. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  gift  to  library  by  Andrew 
Carnegie,  $375,000;  gift  to  Working  Girls'  Home 
by  Mrs.   J.   H.   Glide,   $100,000. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  gift  of  various  donors  to 
hospital  fund,  $100,000. 

Sargent,  Anna  P.,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  to  church, 
$24,600. 

Sayers,  John  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  to 
charity,  $9000. 

Schifr,  Jacob  H.,  New  York,  gift  for  College 
of  Commerce,  $500,000:  gift  to  Hebrew  Union  Col- 
lege, $60,000;  gift  to  Red  Cross  Movement,  $100.- 
000;   gift   to  Jewish   Publication   Society,   S60.000. 

SchoUe,  William,  New  York,  will  to  charity, 
$12,500. 

Schoolhouse,  Charles,  New  York,  will  to  char- 
ity. $5000. 

School  of  Religious  Pedagogy,  gift  by  Mrs. 
J.  S.  Kennedy,  $500,000. 

Schwab,  Charles  M.,  gift  to  Leonard  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  $14,000. 

Scripps.  Helen  M.,  will  to  University  of  Cali- 
fornia,  $10,635. 

Scrymer,  James  A.,  New  York,  gift  to  Memor- 
ial of  Women  of  Civil  War,  $100,000;  gift  to  Red 
Cross  Movement,   $100,000. 

Selz,  Morris,  Chicago,  111.,  will  to  charity,  $150,- 
000. 

Severance,  L.  H.,  Cleveland,  O.,  gift  to  Uni- 
versity of  Wooster,  $1,000,000. 

Shantung  Christian  University,  gift  by  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Mccormick,  $750,000. 

Shardlon,  Annie  L.,  New  York,  will  to  charity, 
$18,000. 

Shedd,  P.  B.,  Lowell,  Mass..  will  to  city,  $100,- 
000;  will  to  City  Hospital,  $100,000;  wiU  to  Berry 
School,  $100,000. 

Sheets,  Emily,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  to  char- 
ity. $9500. 

Shelhom,  John,  Greensburg,  Ind.,  will  to 
church,    $25,000. 

Shelly.  EUenoire,  Baltimore,  Md.,  will  to  char- 
ity. $18,000. 

Sias,  Charles  D.,  will  to  charity,  $250,000. 

Simon,  Herman,  Easton,  Pa.,  will  to  employes, 
$3,000,000. 

Skimmin,  Blanche,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  to  Har- 
vard University.  $5000. 

Slimmer,  Abraham,  Dubuque,  la.,  gift  to  char- 
ity, $5000. 

Sloan,  Karl,  Boston,  Mass.,  gift  to  charity, 
$6500;  gift  to  library,  $6000. 

Sloane,  E.  A.,  Minneai>oli8,  Minn.,  will  to 
church,   $10,000. 

Sloane,  Earl,  Boston,  Mass.,  gift  for  charity, 
$10,000. 

Smalley,  George  N.,  Carver,  Mass.,  will  to  char- 
ity, $10,000. 

Smith,  A.  J.,  Patchogue,  L.  L,  will  to  charity, 
$9000. 

Smith,  Richard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  for 
playgrrounds.   |849.235. 

Smith.  Mrs.  R.  M.,  New  York,  gift  to  Y.  M. 
C.   A.,   1500.000. 

Smith  College,  gift  by  Mrs.  W.  D.  Straight, 
$50,000;  gift  by  various  donors,  $960,000. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  gift  by  Leander  D. 
Chamberlain,   $35,000. 

Smitt.  Mrs.  A.  M.,  New  York,  gift  to  Y.  M. 
C.   A..   $500,000. 

Snell  Seminary,  gift  by  Edward  Poulson,  $30,- 
000. 

Snyder,  N.  Z..  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  will  to  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College.  $25,000. 

Social  Service  Hospital,  Los  Angeles,  CaL,  gift 
by  various  donors,  $75,000. 

Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
will  by  Victor  M.  Osbom,  $100,000. 


Solomon,  William,  New  York,  gift  to  American 
Union  of  Hebrew  Congregation,  $10,000;  gift  to 
Hebrew  Union  College,  $5000. 

Southern  Methodist  university,  gift  by  various 
donors,  $800,000. 

Southmayd,  Elmily  F.,  New  York,  gift  to  Bar 
Association,  $100,000. 

South  polar  exploration,  gift  by  American  Na- 
tional History  Museum.  $22,500;  gift  by  National 
Geographical    Society,    $22,500. 

Spears,  May  C.  W.,  Brookline,  Mass.,  will  to 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  $26,000. 

Spires,  Mary  H.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  will  to 
Occidental  College.  $10,000;  will  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.. 
$10,000;  will  to  charity,  S25.000. 

Steel  workers  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  gift  of  Brad- 
dock  Hospital,  $100,000. 

Stetson  University,  will  by  Henry  M.  Flagler, 
$75,000. 

Stewart,  David  D.,  St.  Albans,  Me.,  gift  to 
Colby  College,  $75,000. 

Stewart,  L.  M.,  Yarmouth,  Me.,  will  to  Yar- 
mouth Academy,  $5000 

Stewart.  Levi  M.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  will  to 
charity,  $t>000. 

Stewart.  P.  B.,  St.  Albans,  Me.,  gift  to  Dart- 
mouth College.  $75,000. 

Stimpson,  Charles  M.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  gift 
to  Bible  Institute,  $100,000;  gift  to  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
$39,000. 

Stokes,  Anson  P.,  New  York,  will  to  charity, 
$36,000. 

Stotesbury,  Mrs.  E.  T.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift 
to  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  $50,000. 

Straight,  Mrs.  W.  D.,  New  York,  gift  to  Smith 
College,  $50,000;  gift  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  $300,000. 

Strauss  children.  New  York,  gift  to  charity, 
$185,000. 

Stuart,  John,  Elbum,  IlL,  gift  for  good  roads, 
$50,000. 

Sturgeon,  W.  O.,  Bosme,  Kan.,  gift  to  charity, 
$35,000. 

Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  gift  of  library  by  Andrew 
Carnegie,  $12,000. 

Summer  donations  to  Harvard  University. 
$101,687. 

Sutherland,  Emily  F.,  N.  Y.,  will  to  Yale  Uni- 
versity, $126,000. 

Sutton,  W.  H.,  Norristown,  Pa.,  will  to  schools, 
$8000;   will  to  church,   $3000. 

Syracuse  University,  gift  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage, 
$34,000. 

Sweetser,  Thomas  W.,  Salem,  Mass.,  will  to 
charity,  $10,000. 

Swift,  Mrs.  G.  F.,  Chicago,  HL,  gift  to  colored 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  $6000. 

Tag  Day.  Chicago,  HL,  $41,952. 

Talles,  Maria  E.,  New  York,  will  to  charity, 
t??^m[  wITl  to  Cornell  University,  $25,000. 

Taylor  Orphan  Asylum,  will  by  Stephen  Bull, 
$20,000. 

Terre  Haute  Hospital,  will  by  James  McGregor, 
$5<iJiOO. 

Thei^salonla  Institute,  gift  by  Leander  D. 
Cliomberlain,   flOO.OOO. 

Thom  DHOTI .  F.  S.,  New  York,  will  to  Princeton 
University.  1500,000;  will  to  Mercy  Hospital,  Chi- 
cago, Tir,  1200.000, 

Thompson,  Olivia,  Denver,  Colo.,  will  to  char- 
ity. 122.000;  will  10  Colorado  Law  School,  $76,000. 

Thorkeld.  SJsere,  Fulton.  Mo.,  gift  to  woods 
College.   $40,000. 

Thornton,  Mrs.  F.  F.,  gift  to  Vassar  College, 
$76,000. 

Thwaites,  R.  G.,  Madison,  Wis.,  will  to  library, 
$10,000. 

Tiemey,  Thcmaa  F.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  to 
charity,  $2200.  . 

Tilden,  Edward,  Chicago,  111.,  gift  to  charity, 
$10,000. 

Toberman,  J.  B.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  will  to 
church,  $20,000. 

Tobey,  Frank.  Chicago,  will  to  charity,  $15,000. 

Townsend,  Burden,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  will  to  church. 
$10,000. 

Trask,  Mrs.  Spencer,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  will  for 
Home  for  Artists,    $3,000,000. 

Treadwell.  R.  D..  Portsmouth,  N.  K-.  will  to 
charity,  |7000. 

Trinity  College,  gift  by  Duke  Bros..  $1,000,000. 

Tuberculosis  Hospital.  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
will  by  Elizabeth  M.   Newton,  $150,000. 

Tuck,  Edward,  gift  to  New  Hampshire  His- 
torical Society,   $60,000. 

Tuck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.,  gift  to  charity,  $63,000. 

Tufts  College,  will  by  Hannah  S.  Moulton, 
$26,000. 

Tuskegee   Instltut^^j^t|^yt^_j^|h^^^  Allen, 
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$5000;   gift   by  V.   E.    Cornwell.   |10,000;  wlU  by       Woods  Colleere.  ^ft  by  W.  S.  Woods.  S59.200; 

Z.  R.  Cornwell,  140.000.  grift  by  Slsere  Thorkeld.  |40,000;  gift  by  other  do- 

Tuxbury,  Alfred  C.  Saco,  Me.,  will  to  charity,   nors,   113.000. 

$10,000.  _  ,       ^^  Woodward,  Sarah  A.,  New  York.  wUl  to  char- 

United   Lutheran   Church,   Minneapolis,   Minn.,    ity,  $10,000. 

gift  by   James  J.   Hill,   |60.000;   gift   by  various       Wooster,   University  of,   gift  by  L.   H.    Sever- 

donors.   $200,000.  ance,  |1,000.000. 

Urbana,  lU..  will  to  library  by  P.  R  EubalinfTt       Worcester,  Mass..  ^ft  to  Memorial  Hospital  by 

$10,000.  Katharine  Alien,  $100,000. 

Utah  University,  will  by  James  McGregor,  |50,-       Worcester   Technical   Institute,   will   by   Kath- 
OOO;  for  student  endowment,   $100,000.  erine  Allen,  $100,000. 

Van  Axte,  Frederick,  New  York,  will  to  char-       World   Peace   Society,   gift   by   Edward    Ginn. 
Ity.  $11,000.  $10,000. 

Vanderbllt  family,  gift  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  $300,000.       Wyeth,  F.  H..  Philadelphia,  Pa..  wiU  to  char- 
Vanderbllt,    A.    A.,   New   York,    grift   to   Y.    M.    ity.  $65,000. 
C.  A,  $2000.  Wjrman,   Ella  B.,   Newburyport.  Mass.,  will  to 

Vanderbllt,   Frederick  W.,   New   York,   gift   to   Boston  Medical  Library,   $85,000. 
Tale  University,   $160,000.  Wyman,    Mrs.    George.   South   Bend,   Ind..   gift 

Vanderbllt,  L.  W.,  New  York,  gift  to  Yale  Uni-   to  charity.  $125,000. 
versity,  $160,000.  Wyman.  Mrs.  G.  W.,  South  Bend.  Ind.,  gift  to 

Vanderbllt,   Mrs.   W.   K.,   New  York,    gift    to  charity,   $6000. 
Babylon   (L.  I.)   Hospital,  $4000.  Yale     University,     gift     by     alumni,     $112,000; 

Vanderbllt  University,  gift  by  Andrew  Came-  will  by  Henry  B.  Browne.  $100,000:  will  by  Otis 
gle.  $1,000,000.  K.    Dimock,    $125,000;    will    by    Albert    Loessel. 

Van  Deursen,  Margaret,  Mlddleton,  Conn.,  will  $42,000;   will  by  Joseph   Lyman.   $80,000;   will   by 
to  charity,  $150,000.  J.    R.    McPherson.    $818,000;    will    by    Emily    F. 

Vavet,  Louise,  New  York,  will  to  church,  $16,-    Sutherland.    $125,000:    gift    by    unnamed    donor, 
000.  $10,000;   gift   by  L.    W.    Vanderbllt.    $160,000. 

Virginia  University  of,   will  by  George  Hem-       Yankton  College,  gift  by  A.  J.  Abbott,  $15,000. 
don,  $16,000.  Yarmouth    Academy,    will   by   L.    M.    Stewart, 

Von   Post,    Herman    C,    New    York,     will     to   $6000. 
charity,    $170,000.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  gift  by  Pullman  Company,  $10,000; 

Walte,  Fannie  P.,  Oeveland.  O.,  wiU  to  charity,   gift   by   J.    D.    Rockefeller,    $42,000. 
$45,000.  Y.    M.    C.    A.,    Chester.    Pa.,    gift    by    various 

Wanamaker.    John,    Philadelphia,   Pa.,   gift   to   donors.    $90,000. 
charity.   $25,000.  Y.   M.  C.  A.,  Chicago,  will  by  Martha  S.  HllU 

Wardwell.  Martha  W.,  New  York,  will  to  char-   $10,000. 
Ity.  $20,000.  Y.  M.  C  A.,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  gift  by  C.  L.  Hus- 

VVaraer,  Nate,  New  York,  will  to  charity,  $50,-   ton,  $26,000;  gift  by  various  donors,  $40,000. 
OOO.  ^  .  ^'   M.    C.    A.,    colored,    Chicago,    gift    by   Mrs. 

Washington  College,  gift  by  Andrew  Carnegie,   G.    F.    Swift.    $10,000. 
$50,000;   gift   by   various   donors,    Topeka,    Kan.,       Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Danville,  Pa.,  gift  by  various  do- 
1200.000.  nors.  $15,000. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  wiU  by  R.  P.       Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Denver,  gift  by  J.  D.  Rockefeller, 
Doremus,  $2,000,000.  $15,000. 

Washington  University,  gift  by  R.  D.   Brown-       Y.    M.    C.    A.,   Galesburg,    III.,   gift  by   various 
In?.  $1,000,000;  will  by  R.  P.  Doremus,  $1,100,000;    donors,   $140,000. 
will  by  Marie  C.  Greeory.  $50,000.  Y.  M.  C  A..  Hartford.  Conn.,  gift  by  Goodwin 

Watts.  CaL,  gift  of  library  by  Andrew  Carne-   faintly,   $12,000. 
gle.   $10,000.  _  Y.    M.    C.    A..    Ilnrtford,   Conn.,   gift   by   A.   B. 

Waupaca,  Wis.,  gift  of  library  by  Andrew  Car-   Holmes,   $15,000, 
negie.  $10,000.  Y     M.   C.   A..   Hartford,   Conn.,  gift  by  various 

W.  C.  T.  U.,  gift  by  H.  C.  Wisner,  $40,000.  don^irh.    |300,0O0. 

Weatherley,  C.  B.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  will  to  char-       Y.  M,    C,   A,,   Ijia  Angeles.   Cal.,  will  by  Mary 
ity.  $200,000.  H,    Spires.    |2&,000, 

Wellesley    College,     gift    by    unnamed    donor,       T.    M.    C.    A.,    Monroe,    Mich.,    gift    by    David 
$100,000.  Rcpd.  f&OOO. 

Wesley  Hospital,  gift  by  Asa  G.  Cander,  $150,-       Y.    M.   C.    A.,    New   York,   gift   by  Mrs.   R.   M. 
000.  Bmith,  $SmMQ;  gift  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Smitt.  $500,- 

Westem  Reserve  College  for  Women,   gift  by   000. 
Mr.   Mather.    $60,000:    gift   by  alumnae,   $80,000.  Y.    M.    C.    A.,    Pawtucket.    R   I.,    gift   by   Mrs. 

Western   Union   Theological   Seminary,   gift   by  Smith   Grant.   $50,000. 
N.  W.   Conkling.  $100,000.  Y.    M.    C.    A.,    Pottstown.    Pa.,    gift    by    John 

Weyerhaeuser.  Frederick.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  gift  Meig.    $50,000. 
to  charity.   $80,000.  Y.   M.   C.   A..   St.   Louis,   Mo.,   gift  by  various 

White,  John  B.,  gift  of  library  to  Kansas  City,   donors.  $36,000. 
Mo..  $40,000.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  San  Francisco.  Cal..  gift  by  John 

White,  Theodore  G.,  New  York,  will  to  charity,  C.  Coleman,  $25,000. 
$80,000.  Y.   M.   C.   A..    San  Jose.   Cal..   gift   by  various 

Whitman    College.    wlU    by    H.    N.    Lockwood,  donors.   $141,000. 
$5000.  Y.  M.  C.  A..  Worcester.  Mass.,  gift  by  Mrs.  M. 

Whitney.    Morgan,    New   Orleans.    La.,   will   to   P.  Hlggins.  $5000. 
charity,  $16,000.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  New  York,  gift 

Wilhere.   NelUe  M.,   Philadelphia.   Pa.,   will    to   by  J.    D.    Archbold.    $20,000;    gift   by   Mrs     J.    D. 
charity.   $50,000.  Archbold.    $5000;    gift   by   C.    H.    Du^Jgrp.    $250.000 1 

Willamette    College,    gift    by     James     J.     Hill,    gift    by    Grace    Dodge.     $260,000;     g:ift     by    Mrs. 
$250,000;    gift    by    various    donors.    $250,000.  J.   W.   Gates.   $25,000;  gift  by  H.   1^!.    McCormlck. 

Williams.  Mrs.  Nathaniel,  Mlddleton,  Del.,  wiU   $25,000;  gift  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.   C.  K.   McCormIek, 
to  church.  $65,000.  $25,000;   gift   oy  Joseph  Mllbank.   $10.om>;   ^ft   hy 

Williams,    Rebecca,    Bellefontalne.    O.,    gift   for   New  York   Telephone  Company,    $2S.O00;   g-lft   by 
charity.  $100,000.  J.   D.  Rockefeller.   $450,000;  gift  by   ,T.    D,    Rodse- 

Williams    College,    will    by    Sarah   Patterson,   feller,    Jr..    $25,000;    gift    by   Mrs.    J.    D.    Rocke- 
$100,000.  feller.    $25,000;    gift    by    Julius    Rosenwald.    $50.- 

Willimantic,   Conn.,  grift  to  church  by  various   000;  gift  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  H.  Schlff.  $60,- 
donors,  $12,000.  000;   gift  by  Mrs.   W.   D.    Straight,   $300,000;   gift 

Wilmington,    Del.,    gift   to   Maternity   Hospital  by   various   donors,    $2,566,000. 
by  Mrs.  R.  I.  Dupont,  $50,000.  York,  Pa.,  will  for  Woman's  Home  by  Anna  L. 

Winans,  Helen  D.,  New  York,  will  to  charity,   Gardiner,  $400,000. 
$50,000.  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Chicago,  gift  by  R.  T.  Crane  es- 

Winchester.    Ky.,   gift   of  library    by    Andrew  tate,  $10,000. 
Carnegie.   $30,000.  Y.  W.   C.  A..  New  Britain,  Conn.,  gift  by  va- 

Winthrop,  Gordenia,  New  York,  gift  to  charity,   rious  donors,   $76,000. 
$15,000.  Y    W.  C.  A.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  gift  by  Mrs.  E. 

Wisner,   H.   C,   Medicine  Lodge,   Kas.,   will   to  T.    Stotesbury,    $50,000;    gift   by   various   donors. 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  $40,000.  $500,000. 

Wood.  Mrs.   Alan,   Conshohocken.   Pa.,   gift   to      GILLESPIE,    Geobge   Lewis.    An    American 

Wo'Sia.^Ta.  Fulton,  Mo.,  gift  to  Woods  Col-  inajor-general    died  September  27,   1913-     Bo"J,alp 
lege,  $69,200.  m  Kingston,  Tenn.,  in  1841,  and  graduated  from^^'^^ 
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the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  1862,  other  State  beside  the  nine  mentioned  has  €Ter 
he  saw  active  service  in  the  Civil  War,  and  in  produced  over  $1,000,000  in  gold  since  1910. 
1864  was  brevetted  major  for  gallant  services.  The  most  notable  increases  in  gold  in  1012  were 
He  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  in  1865.  In  the  $451,496  in  South  Dakota,  $377,923  in  Philip- 
latter  year  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  pines,  $331,707  in  Arizona,  and  $292,625  in 
the  Army  of  Shenandoah.  In  1885  he  was  Alaska.  The  heaviest  decreases  were  $4,737,217 
president  of  the  Mississippi  River  commission,  in  Nevada,  $431,147  in  Utah,  and  $413,413  in 
During  the  war  with  Spain  he  was  assigned  to  Colorado. 

the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  East  Of  the  total  production  in  1912,  $23,019,633 
for  the  defense  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  In  1898  were  taken  from  placer  mines,  compared  with 
he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  $23,415,168  taken  from  these  sources  in  1911. 
and  in  1901  brigadier-general  of  engineers,  U.  The  chief  placer  production  is  in  Alaska,  where 
S.  A.  He  was  promoted  to  major-general  and  in  1012  it  was  $11,090,000,  compared  with  $12,- 
retired  in  January,  1904.  540,000  in  1911.     In  California  the  placer  pro- 

OHiLOTT,  Sib  Sakuel.  An  Australian  pub-  duction  in  1912  was  $8,645,663,  compared  with 
lie  official,  died  June  29,  1913.  xie  was  bom  $8,986,527  in  1911.  In  1912  dredging  supplied 
in  1838  in  Sheffield,  England.  At  the  age  of  $11,218,804,  compared  with  $10,311,589  in  1911. 
seventeen  he  removed  to  Melbourne  where,  after  Of  the  total,  California  produced  $7,429,956  in 
graduating  from  Melbourne  University,  he  be-  1912,  against  $7,666,261  in  1911. 
gan  the  study  of  law.  He  built  up  a  successful  At  the  end  of  1913  the  director  of  the 
practice,  and  also  took  an  active  part  in  politi-  United  States  mint  estimates  the  production  of 
cal  life  of  Victoria.  He  was  chief  secretary  gold  in  the  world  during  the  year  at  $455,000,- 
of  the  state  of  Victoria,  and  was  at  one  time  its  000,  or  approximately  $11,000,000  less  than 
attorney-general.  He  also  sat  as  a  member  for  in  1912.  Ihe  United  States  fell  off  $5,000,000, 
Melbourne  East  and  the  Victorian  Parliament,   chiefly  in  Alaska  and  Nevada.    The  Transvaal, 

OIN.     See  Liquobs.  which  fell  $5,000,000  behind  its  record  of  1912, 

GINN,  Edwin.      See  Abbitbation,  Izvtkbna-  but  for  the  miners'  strike  in  June  would  have 
TIONAL.  shown   a   moderate    increase.    Australasia    lost 

GLADSTONE  DOCK.    See  Docks  and  Hab-    $1,000,000,  which  was  a  continuation  of  a  de- 
BOBB.    cline  that  had  been  going  on  for  several  years. 

GOETHALS,    COL.    O.    W.      See    Panaica   Mexico's   production   fell   off   about   $5,000,000. 
Cawal,  paaHm.  due    to    the  war.     On  the  other  hand  Canada 

GOETHE    UTEBATUBE.      See    GiaiCAir   gained    about    $2,700,000    and    British    India 
Xjtebatube.  $1,000,000,  and  there  were  smaller  gains  else- 

QOTT,  Nathan.    United  States  senator  (Re-   where.     The  mint  bureau's  final  estimate  upon 
publican)    from  West  Virginia.     He  was  born  the  production  of  gold  in  1912  was $466,000,000. 

Virginia  Academy,  Georgetown  College,  and  Ihe             countHM  VaIha 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York.     In  1865  North  ASJertS: 

he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    Two  years  later  he      United  States  I  98,451.500 

was   elected   a  member  of  the   West   Virginia      Canada    IHiS'SSJ 

legislature.     In  1868  he  was  appointed  United  AWca/^    24.600,ooe 

States  attorney  for  the  district  of  West  Vir-      Transvaal    188.293.100 

ginia,  to  which  position  he  was  reappointed  in      J^®^^  J^?M*  ; I'5?5'22J 

1872,  1876,  and  1880.    In  1881  he  resigned  this      RhtSSSif  ""I^?!!!. ! ! ! ! ! ! .' ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  14;226;900 

position  on  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  the  Australasia  V.V.*..'.*. 64',609i400 

Navy  by  President  Hayes.     In  March,  1881,  he  Europe:  •  a^,  •«* 

was  reappointed  district  attorney  for  West  Vir-      fJSS?*'^"??^  .  ;;.*;.': :;:;:::::::;::  iwiilOO 

ginia  by  President  Garfield.    He  was  the  candi-      Germaiw'* "!!!!!! !!!!!! !!!!'.!".*.! !!'.!!!!  78!l00 

date  or  the  Republican  party  for  governor  of      9/^^  Britain  n'ooo 

the  State  in  1876,  and  was  defeated.     He  was      Portugal 'r.!'.'.!'.*.!".*.*.".'.'.*.*.' *!!!!!"!!!  2  800 

elected  to  the  48th,  49th,  and  50th  Congresses.      Russia  ...V.V.V.V.V.V.*!.'.'! !!!!!! !!!!!!  22.199;ooo 

In  1888  he  was  candidate  for  governor  and  on      Servla  ^ll'iSJ 

the  face  of  the  returns  was  elected.    The  legis-      Turkey  .'.'.*.'.'.'.'.'.".'.' W.WWlWWWWW'i  500 

lature,    which  was  Democratic,  however,  seated   South  America:* 

his  opponent.    He  was  appointed  United  States      Arwntlna ^SZ'*?? 

circuit  judge  in  1892.  For  the  details  of  his    i^,Y* .^f..???!!. :::;:::::::::::::;:   8.57o'6oo 

election  to  the  Senate  on  February  21,  1913,  see  Colombia* I! !!".!'.!!!!!!*.!! !!!'.*.!1!*.I!I  2l97i!700 

West  Vibqinia.     His  term  expires  1919.                Ecuador   loS'loo 

GOLD.     The  production  of  gold  in  the  United  Uru^ay ".*.*.*.*.*. V.V. V.V.! ','.'///,','/.'.'.','/.  llliooo 

States  from  domestic  ores  in   1912  was  4,520,-      Venezuela 623.'500 

717    fine    ounces,    valued    at   $93,461,600.    This      Guiana,  British  879.800 

was  a  decrease  of  $4,174,324  from  the  produc-  ••         French'!'.!;;;'.*.!'.;!;;!;!!!!!  8.05o;600 

tion     of     1911.     The    principal    gold-producing  Central  America  3.030.400 

States    in    1912   rank   as   follows:      California,  •^^/...w  j^j,.^  iiAKi;7ftA 

Colorado,  Alaska,  Nevada,  South  Dakota,  Utah,    gj\*™  }^^}^^ .!!;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;    s.?!!;??? 

Arizona,   Montana,    and    Idaho.    This   was   the      East  Indies,  British   1.352.000 

same  relative  rank  as  in   1911,  except  that  a  "         "       Dutch  '''fHoo 

small  increase  in  Alaska  and  a  large  decrease  japan    .....;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;      4,4671000 

in    Nevada   caused    them    to   change    places    in      Corea    2.852,600 

order  of  rank,  and  a  current  corresponding  in-      Slam    ^^'^^^ 

crease  in  Arizona  and  a  decrease  in  Montana,         Total   1466,136.100 

eansed  them  to  change  places  in  1912  also.    No  ,yngad  by  ^UU^H^ 
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The  gold  output  in   1913,  according  to  the  eultiyation  of  rubber   (£219,447).    The  govern- 

estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  and  the  ment  has  planted  15,000  trees  and  is  endeavoring 

Creological  Survey,  as  is  shown  in  the  table  be-  to  promote  a  less  wasteful  method  of  gathering 

law,  was  smaller  than  in  1912.    The  decrease  is  than  that  prevailinff  among  the  natives.    Timber 

to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  declines   in   the  (£138,821)    is  of    importance.     The   total    im- 

output  of  Alaska,  Nevada,  South  Dakota,  and  ports    and    exports     (1911)     were     valued    at 

Utah.  £3,784,260   (£2,842,895  to  the  United  Kingdom) 

— — „  and  £3.792,464    (£2,453,629  to  United  Kingdom), 

Gold  Fboduction  in  the  Uihtbd  States  respectively.     There  is  a  railway  from  Seccon- 

^912*^  1918       Chaoffes  ^^  ^  Kumasi,   a  branch   line   from   Brumasi 

Alabama  I      16,400  |        8,062  D.        8,888  *<*  Prestea,    and  a    line    between    Accra    and 

Alaska    17,198,600    14,788,612  D.  2,416,088   Akwapim  in  operation  as  far  as  Pakro.  Revenue 

^a^urSla-;::::::  «:???    sSlfK  I       K  S?d  expenditure  amounted  u.   1911  to  £1.111  - 

Colorado    18,741,200    18.420,081  D.     821.169  ^32   and  £914,501    respectively    (£1,006,633   and 

CeorjTla    10,900  9,881  D.         1.019  £924,862     in     1910).       Tonnage     entered     and 

iJj^,„-v ^'*^^'S2      W66,606D.       86,096  cleared  in   1911,  2,676,440;   of  which   1,567,686 

Maryland      1,200  D.  1,200      .  t»    ix*    i_  •  ia<i»        at  rr        r^ 

Montana  8,707,900      3.07?.202  D.     629,698   tons.      British    governor    in    1913,    Sir    H.    C. 

Nevada   18,576,700    i:!.2T^.i81  D.  1,296,669  Clifford   (appointed  1912). 

Oregon    769.700      i.37'j.!i87  I.      611,287  "id  educator,  died  August   13,   1913.     He  was 

South   Carolina..         16,400  i.'j^h  D.       13,416  bom    in    Burgersdorp,  Cape  Colony,    in    1862; 

feliSlsiSS*'''^**"    '''*n600      ^'^^7?llD      ^^iisl  ^^^"^^^^  »*  Burgersdorp,  and  at  Breslau  and 

Texas  !!!!!!  2)200  120  d!        2*080  Freiburg  universities.    For  eleven  years  he  was 

Utah   4,812,600      8.400,103  D.     912,497  assistant   at   the   University  Hospital   in   Frei- 

w^Mn^n« m»Saa        hqI'SJi  t*         Hli  ^^^S'    ^c  made  a  special  study  of  cancer.     He 

W^SmSS  "^./.V.V.       Illoo        •ImW  L         eilli  became  in  1892  a  professor  of' surgery  at  the 

— ^— University  at  Freiburg.     He  was  an  aasaciate 

Continental        m^o  n^  ^m.  •„  r^9  mr  r^  tn  A77  nft9  ^^    *^    institute    for   experimental   therapeutics 

Porto*  rIco';.:::::^^!*  :^  '"'^^llll  ?* *^'^;il6  conducted    at    Frankfort^n-Maln    bv    Professor 

Philippines    461,600        787.039  I.      826*439  Ehrlich.  He  contributed  many  articles  to  medi- 

Total  lliiiilii^^lliii^I^  Slrm^tJ^rnt"^^^^^  "^  """'  '"' 

In  Alaska  the  net  deerease  of  nearly  $2,500,-  QOIiE.  Francis  J.  Ouimet,  by  winning  the 
000  was  due  in  part  to  the  exceptionally  drv  national  open  championship  at  Brookline,  Mass., 
summer  of  1913.  In  Nevada  the  gold  output  stamped  himself  as  the  golfing  marvel  of  1913. 
declined  about  10  per  cent.,  or  over  $1,300,000.  Ouimet  had  played  a  steady  game  for  several 
In  South  Dakota  the  production  of  gold  de-  •easons,  but  had  never  shown  any  special 
clined  nearly  $700,000,  from  the  record  yielded  brilliancy.  His  defeat  of  such  splendid  players 
in  1912.  The  falling  off  in  Utah  was  over  "  Harry  Vardon  and  Edward  Ray,  the  British 
$675,000.  California  retains  first  rank  in  the  professionals,  therefore  came  as  a  great  sur- 
gold  output^  followed  in  order  by  Colorado,  ?'»««  to  golf  followers.  Ouimet  s  score  was  72, 
Alaska,  Nevada,  South  Dakota,  and  Utah.  Vardon's  77,  and  Ray's  78  in  the  round  to  decide 
IMPOBTS  AND  ExPOBTs.  According  to  the  »  triple  tie  of  304.  Jerome  D.  1  ravers  cap- 
estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do-  t^red  the  amateur  title  for  the  fourth  time  m 
mestic  Commerce,  gold  imports  in  1913  com-  his  career  by  defeating  J.  G.  Anderson  6  up  and 
prised  gold  valued  at  $63,961,609,  and  the  gold  ^  to  play.  Mrs.  Gladys  Ravenscroft  of  Eng- 
exported  was  valued  at  $88,601,200.  The  gold  land  won  the  American  women's  championship, 
imported  was  mainly  in  the  form  of  ore  and  defeating  Miss  Marion  Hollis  of  Westbrook  m 
bullion,   and  the  exported  consisted  chiefly  of  the  final  round,  2  up. 

refined  buUion  and  eoin.  The  English  open  championship  was  won  by 
See  also  Metallitbgt.  J.  H.  Taylor  who  made  the  72  holes  in  304 
GOLD  COAST,  The.  A  British  crown  col-  atrokes.  Edward  Ray,  the  1912  champion,  was 
ony  (24,200  square  miles)  and  protectorate  second  with  312,  and  Harry  Vardon  and  M. 
(Ashanti,  20,000  square  miles;  the  Northern  Moran  tied  for  third  with  313.  The  English 
Territories,  35,800)  on  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  amateur  championship  was  captured  by  H.  H. 
Population  figures  (census  1911)  are  believed  Hilton,  who  defeated  R.  Harris  6  up  and  5 
to  underrate  the  number  of  inhabiUnts,  being  to  play.  The  English  women's  championship 
placed  at  853,766  for  the  colony,  287,814  for  was  won  by  Miss  Muriel  Dodd  who  defeated 
Ashanti,  361,806  for  the  Northern  Territories.  Miss  Chubb  3  up  and  2  to  play.  The  French 
Capital,  Accra  (19,585  inhabitants).  The  gold  open  championship  went  to  George  Duncan  and 
and  gold-dust  export  in  1911  was  valued  at  the  amateur  title  to  Lord  Charles  Hope. 
£1,071,616.  Improvement  of  railway  and  other  The  American  team  championship  of  the 
means  of  transportation,  coupled  with  the  Intercollegiate  Golf  Association  was  won  for  the 
passing  in  1900  of  the  concessions  ordinance,  sixth  year  in  succession  by  Yale,  which  de- 
has  done  much  to  develop  the  mining  industry,  feated  Williams  in  the  finals  by  6  matches  to 
Cacao  export,  £1,613.468  (1910,  £866,571;  1900,  3.  The  individual  winner  was  Nathaniel 
£27,280).  Palm  kernels,  £175,891;  palm  oil,  Wheeler  of  Yale  who  was  the  victor  over  John 
£128,916.  Transportation  of  large  quantities  of  Marshall,  Jr.,  of  Williams,  3  up  and  2  to  play, 
oil  would  seem  to  offer  some  difficulties  in  In  dual  college  matches  Yale  defeated  Prince- 
those  regions  not  near  a  railway;  the  problem  ton  and  Cornell,  Princeton  defeated  Cornell; 
is  solved  by  packing  it  in  casks  and  rolling  Williams  defeated  Princeton  and  Cornell,  and 
it  to  the  Volta  (the  principal  river,  navigable  Dartmouth  defeated  Williams.  The  western 
to  Akuse)  or  to  the  nearest  seaport.  Kola  intercollegiate  championship  was  won  by  Chi- 
nuts,    £93,099.      A    growing    industry    is    the  <^*«o,  with  Illinois  second.  ^|g 


OOODWIN                               304  OBEAT  BRITAIN 

GOODWIN,     FoRHEST.       Representative     in  in  small  quantities   in  Michigan,  Nevada  and 

Congress  from  Maine,  died  May  28,  I9I3.     He  Wisconsin.      Nevada    and    Wisconsin    products 

was    born    in    Skowhegan,    in    1862;    graduated  are  very  small.    In  the  fiscal  year  1913,  the  im- 

from    Colby    College    in    1887;    studied    law   at  ports    of     graphite     into    the     United     States 

Boston   University   Law   School,   graduating   in  amounted     to   26,222    short    tons,    valued     at 

1890;  and  then  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  $1,972,177.     Of  this  quantity  the  greater  part 

He    was    a    member    of    the    Maine    House    of  came    from    Ceylon.      Other    countries    sending 

Representatives    in    1899;    was    elected    to    the  considerable  amounts  were  Mexico,  Canada,  and 

Maine  Senate  in   1903,  serving  as  president  of  Korea. 

that  body  in  1905;  and  was  elected  to  the  63rd  QBEAT    BBITAIN.      The    United    King- 

Congress  in  September,  1912.  dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     A  con- 

GOBELL,    John    Barnes,    first   baron.      An  Btitutional  monarchy.     Capital,  London.     Great 

English   jurist,   died   April   22»   1913.     He   was  Britain  proper  is  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 

born  in   1848  and  was  educated  at  Peter houso  Area    and    Population.    The  area     of    the 

College,  Cambridge.     He  became  a  barrister  in  United   Kingdom,  including    inland    water,    is 

1876;  Queen's  Counsel  in   1888;  and  a  bencher  stated   at   121,105    square   miles.     Attached   to 

of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1896.     From  1892-1905  the  United  Kingdom,  but  not  forming  a  political 

he  was  judge  of  the  Probate  Divorce  and  Admi-  part   thereof,    are    the    Isle    of    Man    and    the 

ralty   Division  of  the   High   Court  of  Justice,  Channel    Islands,    with    an    aggregate    area    of 

and  president  of  this  court  from  1905-08.     He  302   square  miles.     The  United   Kingdom    and 

was  created  First  Baron  Gorell  of  Brampton  in  these    islands    together    constitute    the    British 

^®^®*     .^_^,  Isles,   with   an    area   of    121,407    square    miles. 

GOBKYy  Maxim.    See  Russia,  History.  England    and    Wales    comprise    68,340    square 

GOTCHy  Francis.     An  English  physiologist,  miles;    or    in    land    area   alone,   58,029    square 

died  July  14,  1913.    He  was  born  in  Liverpool  miles;  Scotland,  30,405  square  miles,  or  in  land 

in  1853;  educated  at  Cambridge;    and   in    1883  area  29,782.    By^ divisions,  the  area,  the  populsr 

was   appointed   demonstrator   of   physiology  at  tion  according  to  the  censuses  of  April  1,  1901, 

Oxford    University.     He    became    professor    of  and  April  3,  1911,  are  shown  in  the  following 

physiology  at  Liverpool  in  1891,  where  he    re-  table: 

niained  until  appointed  Waynflet^  professor  at  ^ 

Oxford  in  1895.     This  chair  he  held  until    his  T"     ~               ^q.  m.    Pop.  1901    Pop.  1911  Dens. 

rlpafh       DiiriniT  fhia  nprinH   hp  narripd   nn   manv     BnjTland     50,874     80.818,048     84,045,290      669 

aeain.     jjunng  tnis  penoa  ne  carnea  on  many   YTsAea    7,466      1,714.800     2.025.202     271 

mvestigations,    m    particular    concerning     the    Scotland    80,405      4,472.103      4.760.904     156 

excitable    tissues    of    the    muscles    and    nerves.    Ireland    82,860      4,458,775      4.890,219     186 

In   1892  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  u.    Kingdom .  .lillioi    iMSSjil    45.221,615     373 

Society.     He    published    many   papers  on    the 

physiology  of  nerves  and  muscles.  Isle   of   Man....       227          54,752          52.016     229 

GOVEBNMENT.      See    section    so    entitled  Channel    Islands 76  95,618  96.899  1.292 

under  various  countries.  British    Isles..  121,407    41,609.091    45,370.530     874 

GOVEBNOBS'  CONFEBENCE.     The  sixth  7 ~ — 

annual  meeting  of  the  governors  of  the  States,  ^he     population     figures     represent     persons 

the   so-called    "House    of    Governors,"    met    in  Present;   no  census  of  the  population   resident 

Colorado  Springs  on  August  26,  1913.    The  chief  "  taken  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  therefore 

question  discussed  related  to  conservation  and  ^^^,  figures  above  do  not  include  British  soldiers, 

good  roads.     The   conference  was  opened  with  sa'lo"*  and  merchant  seamen  abroad, 

addresses  by  Governor  Ammon  of  Colorado,  and  ,.  ^  estimated  for  June  30,  1912,  the  popula- 

Mr.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.     Reports  V°"*  "^L  *iSiP"i«^o.^l"n^**?   "^^   45  662,646; 

were  read  by  the  commission  of  rural  credits  J^°®  A^'  ^^^^'  46,035.670.     Increase  of  popula- 

and   the  Lincoln   highway.     Governor  Baldwin  *'<*»^  (decrease  in  Ireland  since  1841)   has  been 

of  Connecticut  delivered  an  address  on  the  ex-  "  lollows,  according  to  census  returns: 

penses   of   candidates,   and  Governor   Lister   of  —  ^  _ :^ — ^ — - — - — z—. — ^  ^ 

Washington  spoke  on  the  State  department  of  my. . . . . , .%%Mf^  ^IM^    ^!!f!!?,     ,.^:,^,. 

efficiency.      There    was    a    discussion    of    State    isil ..lo.ifi4,2&fi    l.S06.se4 

legislatures    by  Governors  O'Neal  of  Alabama,  J|jJ  -   -'l^S^^??^    Hli'W.    ^?2I-SSI    IHH^Hi 

and  Hodges  Of  Kansas.     1  he  session  closed  on  isei^...,  .20.Ofi6.22*    3,og2.2M    B,7t8.9€7    28,927,486 

August   30.      The  meeting  of    1914   will  be  held    ISSl .25.^74,439     !ij35.5T3     G,174,S36     34  884  S43 

in   Madison,    Wis.  ^^}' 2at002,525     4,026.847     4.704,7£0    37,782.922 

GBAPES       Sp«  HoRTTrTTTTTmF    *»/»*Wni  12?} I^MIM^    4.47S,103     4.458.776    41,458,721 

graphite   consumed    in   the   United   States   was  The  percentage  of  population  in  the  several 

derived   from   foreign   deposits.     The   total   do-  divisions  and  the  percentage  of  increase  from 

mestic  production  in  1912  was  2446  short  tons  1891  to  1901  and  from  1901  to  1911  are  shown 

of    natural    graphite,   valued    at   $207,033,    and  below: 

6448    short     tons     of    manufactured     graphite,   .^ — — >^___^_.^______ 

valued   at   $830,193.     In    1912   as   in    1911    the  IMl     1891     1901     1911  •91-*01  '01-11 

total   production   of   crystalline   graphite   came  wJflls"^    *"  ^1*4      ''fo     ''ll     11     18  8       181 

from    Alabama,    New    Vork.   and   Pennsylvania.  Scotland  "!!!    9!8      10.7      lOls      10*5      llll          6  5 

The  production  of  this  graphite  has  decreased  Ireland   80.7      12.6      10.8       9.7      *6.2        *1.6 

continuously  since  1909.     Its  decrease  resulted  ^T          ^                                                             ' 

mainly  from  the  closing  of  numerous  graphite  Decrease. 

properties.     The  destruction  by  fire  of  the  mill  The  population  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the 

of  the  Allen  Graphite  Company  of  Quenelda,  Ala.,  Channel  Islands  is  almost  stationary.     It  was 

was  the  cause  of  part  of  the  decrease  in  1912.  148,915   in   1911,  as  compared  with   160.370  in 

Amorphous  graphite  was  produced  during  1912  1901,  147,842  in  1891,  and  143,126  in  1861. 
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In  1911,  the  number  of  males  and  females 
were,  respectively:  England,  16,421,298  and 
17,623,992  (or  1073  females  to  1000  males); 
Wales,  1,024,310  and  1,000,892  (997  females  to 
1000  males) ;  Scotland,  2,308,839  and  2,452,065 
(1062  females  to  1000  males) ;  Ireland,  2,192,048 
and  2,198,171   (1003  females  to  1000  males). 

In  England  and  Wales,  the  percentage  of 
population  in  urban  districts  in  1911  was  78.1, 
as  compared  with  77.0  in  1901,  72.0  in  1891, 
and  approximately  50.2  in  1851.  In  Scotland, 
the  burghal  population  in  1911  was  66  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  as  compared  with  58.5  per 
cent,  in  1901.  A  large  part  of  the  total  popula- 
tion increase  was  in  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow. 
The  population  of  the  City  of  London  (675 
acres)  in  1901  was  26,923  and  in  1911  19,658; 
administrative  county  of  London  (74,816  acres), 
4.536,267  and  4.621,685.  "Greater  London" 
consists  of  the  City  of  London  and  Metropolitan 
police  districts,  or  the  administrative  county 
of  London  and  a  wide  belt  of  suburban  towns 
and  districts  known  as  the  "outer  ring";  the 
outer  ring  had  in  1901  2,045,135  inhabitants 
and  in  1911  2,729,673;  Greater  London  6,581,- 
402  and  7,251,358.  The  area  of  Greater  London 
in  1911  was  443,424  acres,  or  693  square  miles. 
On  June  30,  1913,  the  estimated  population 
of  the  administrative  county  of  London  was 
4,518,191  and  of  Greater  London  7,411,885. 

The  population  of  the  larger  cities  (after 
London)  of  England  and  Wales  was  returned 
as  follows  bv  the  1911  census:  Birmingham, 
525,833  (with  districts  annexed  November  9, 
1911,  840,202);  Liverpool,  746,421;  Manchester, 
714,333;  Sheffield,  454,632  (with  area  annexed 
April  1,  1912,  459,916) ;  Leeds,  445,500;  Bristol, 
357,048;  West  Ham  (in  the  outer  ring),  289,030; 
Bradford,  288,458;  Eingston-upon-Hull,  277,991; 
Xewcastle-upon-Tyne,  266,603 ;  Nottingham, 
259,904;  Stoke-on-Trent,  234,534;  Salford,  231,- 
357;  Portsmouth,  231,141;  Leicester,  227,222; 
Cardiff  (in  Wales),  182,259;  Bolton,  180,851; 
Croydon  (in  the  outer  ring),  169,551;  Willes- 
den  (in  the  outer  ring),  154,214;  Rhondda  (in 
Wales),  152,781;  Sunderland,  151,159;  Oldham, 
147,483. 

In  Scotland  the  population  of  the  larger 
burghs  was  as  follows,  according  to  the  1911 
census:  Glasgow,  784,496;  Edinburgh,  320,318; 
Dundee,  165,004  (in  1913,  Broughty  Ferry, 
which  had  11,058  inhabitants  in  1911,  was 
annexed  to  Dundee) ;  Aberdeen,  103,891;  Govan, 
89,605;  Paisley,  84,455;  Leith,  80,488;  Green- 
ock, 75,140;  Partick,  66,849;  Coatbridge,  43,286; 
Motherwell,  40,380;  Kirkcaldy.  39,601;  Hamil- 
ton, 38,644;  CTydebank,  37,548;  Perth,  35,854; 
Kilmarnock,  34,728;  Falkirk,  33,574;  Ayr, 
32,986. 

The  larger  cities  in  Ireland,  with  population 
according  to  the  preliminary  returns  of  the 
1911  census,  are:  Dublin,  309,272  (with  sub- 
urbs 403,030);  Belfast,  385,402;  Cork,  76,632; 
Londonderry,  40,799;  Limerick,  38,403;  Water- 
ford,    27,430. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rate,  per 
thousand  of  population,  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages,  that  is,  persons  married: 


B.  &W. 

Deaths    1902 16.8 

1907 15.1 

1911 14.6 

••        1912 18.8 


Scot.  Ire.  U.  K. 

17.8  17.6  16.5 

16.6  17.6  15.5 

15.1  16.5  14.8 

15.8  16.5  18.8 


Uania«re8   1902 

15.9 

14.2 
14.8 
13.4 
13.7 

10.4 
10.8 
10.7 
10.6 

15.1 

1907 

1911 

1912 

15.9 

15.2 

15.5 

15.2 
14.6 
14.8 

B.&W. 

Birtha    1902 28.6 

1907 26.5 

••        1911 24.4 

•<        1912 23.8 

1913—20 


Scot.  Ire.  U.  K. 

29.8  28.0  28.0 
27.7  28.2  26.8 
25.6  23.2  24.4 

26.9  28.0  24.0 


The  number  of  passengers  that  arrived  in  or 
left  the  United  Kingdom  ( exclusive  of  passengers 
from  or  to  Europe)  is  officially  reported  as 
follows  (the  last  column  of  the  table  shows 
the  number  of  British  passengers  from  and  to 
the  United  States) : 

British  Aliens  Total  U.  S. 

Arrivals  1908 172.043  170.879  342,922  65.418 

1911 192,718  157.711  850.429  72.082 

1912 199,181  141.616  840.696  71,498 

DeiMU-tures  1908... 263.199  123.212  886.411  96.869 
1911...  454.527  168.898  623.425  121.814 
1912... 467,666    189,169    656.885    117.810 

PuBLio  Education.  In  England  and  Wales, 
on  July  81,  1912,  departments  in  the  ordinary 
public  elementary  schools  numbered  32,234; 
accommodations,  6,862,876;  teachers,  41,307 
men,  122,676  women;  pupils  enrolled,  3,044,384 
boys,  2,992,986  girls;  average  attendance  88.79 
per  cent.  On  the  same  date,  there  were  61 
higher  elementary  schools,  having  accommoda- 
tions for  14,104,  with  464  teachers,  10,806 
pupils  (average  during  the  year),  and  an 
average  attendance  of  90.1  per  cent.  For  public 
secondary  education,  there  were  on  January 
31,  1912,  996  schools  recognized  for  grant, 
having  full>time  teachers,  5106  men  and  4974 
women,  part-time  teachers  3326,  and  full-time 
pupils  89,004  boys  and  76,613  girls.  At  evening 
and  similar  schools,  pupils  enrolled  in  1912 
numbered  784,984;  in  day  technical  classes, 
11,768;  in  technical  institution  courses,  1289; 
in-  art  classes,  3250;  in  schools  of  art,  41,677 
(20,369  males  and  21,318  females).  Teachers 
are  trained  at  pupil-teacher  centres,  training 
classes,  and  hostels.  The  public  schools  here 
treated  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  many 
private  institutions  known  as  "the  public 
schools.** 

In  Scotland,  for  the  year  ended  August  31, 
1912,  there  were  3164  public  primary  schools 
in  receipt  of  grants,  with  accommodations  for 
1,042,703  pupils,  820,171  pupils  enrolled,  and 
733,792  in  average  attendance;  196  higher  grade 
schools  in  receipt  of  grants,  with  24,544  pupils 
enrolled  and  24,201  in  average  attendance; 
1152  continuation  classes,  with  144,815  scholars. 
Teachers  in  elementary  schools  (day  and  higher 
grade)  numbered  6362  men  and  15,096  women. 
There  were  66  secondary  schools  claiming 
grant,  with  1176  teachers,  20,484  students  en- 
rolled (11,956  boys  and  8528  girls),  and  19,458 
in  average  attendance. 

In  Ireland,  on  December  31,  1912,  public 
primary  schools  in  operation  numbered  8255, 
with  13,213  teachers,  accommodations  for 
769,697  pupils,  an  enrollment  of  668,974,  and 
an  average  attendance  of  499,038. 

Pauperism.  The  mean  number  of  paupers, 
and  the  ratio  per  thousand  of  estimated  pop- 
ulation, relieved  on  January  1  and  on  July  1 
preceding  (exclusive  of  casual  paupers  and 
insane)  are  reported  as  follows  for  England 
and  Wales:  T 
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Indoor  Outdoor              Total  • 

No.    Ratio  No.    Batio       No.    Ratio 

IfOS 208,604    6.2  506.029    15.4  709,478     21.5 

1908 287.549    6.8  535,452     15.4  772.346     22.8 

1912 248.085    6.9  403,552    11.2  660.626     18.0 

1913 246.638    6.7  407.018     11.1  652.528     17.9 

*  Deductions  are  made  from  total  for  paupers 
who  received  both  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  on 
the  same  day. 

Of  the  above  paupers,  ibe  following  were 
able-bodied  adnlts: 

tm i7.s*i  1.1 — wm — o — srsToP — o 

1908 46.135  1.8   66,040   1.9   111.175   8.2 

1912 50.884  1.4   69,333   1.9   120,217   8.8 

1918 49.957  14 

A  number  of  paupers,  especially  outdoor 
paupers,  ceased  to  be  dependent  on  poor  relief 
in  1911  in  consequence  of  the  partial  removal 
of  the  pauper  disqualification  for  old-age 
pensions. 

In  parishes  in  Scotland,  the  poor  of  all 
classes  (including  lunatic  poor)  in  receipt  of 
relief  on  January  15,  1912,  were  67,581  paupers 
and  41,658  dependents;  on  January  15,  1913, 
07,757  and  40,535.  In  unions  in  Ireland,  the 
number  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  relief  at  the 
close  of  the  first  week  of  January,  1912,  was 
79,636  (of  whom  4609  were  able-bodied  adults 
receiving  indoor  relief) ;  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  of  January,    1913,  78,799    (4312). 

Agbicultube.  The  following  table  shows  the 
total  area  in  acres  (including  rivers  and  lakes, 
but  not  including  foreshore  and  tidal  waters) 
and  the  total  cultivated  area  (in  the  first 
week  of  Jun^)  in  Great  Britian,  in  Ireland, 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the  Isle 
of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands: 

Gr.  Britain      Ireland  UTkI^ 

Total    acres 66,804.166  20,734.124  77,724.044 

CulUvated    1898....  82.477.031  15.191.818  47.793,140 

1902....  32.387,959  16.240,136  47,762,744 

1907.... 32,243,447  14.629,693  46,997,646 

"            1911....  32,094.668  14,707.808  46.926.500 

1912....  31,996.024  14.673,778  46,793.747 

The  area  in  acres  under  the  principal  crops 
in  the  first  week  of  June,  1912,  is  reported  as 
follows  (figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  include 
those  for  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel 
Islands) : 

'                                 Gr.  Britain  Ireland        U.  K. 
Corn  crops: 

Wheat    1.926,737  44,866  1.971.801 

Barley    1,648.201  166.367  1.816.426 

Oats    8.029.064  1,046.000  4.096.111 

Rye     60,948  7,766           68,779 

Beans    285.989  1,'421         287,611 

Peas    202.319  279         202,742 

Total    7.162,243    1,265.687      8.443.370 

Green  crops: 

Potatoes    612,671  596.184  1.219,688 

Turnips  and  swedes  1,612.636  271,771  1,792,623 

Mansrold    488,486  81,700  571.451 

Cabbagre.    kohl-rabl, 

and    rape    173.638  41,060  216.346 

Vetches   or   tares...  137,420  2,008  139,748 

Other    190.854  80.366  223.474 

Total    8.116.604     1,022,089      4,162,126 

Hops    34.829        34,829 

Small    fruit 85.141  1 15,218      1 100,747 

Orchards    246.627        

Rotation    passes*..  3.991,029  2.630.496    16,668.701 

Permanent    grasses.  12,227,462  9,685.358  {20,362.057 

*  Including  clover  and  sanfoin.  t  Including  Irish 
orchards.  %  Of  which.  2.908.233  for  hay.  f  Of 
which.   6,684.946  for  hay. 


Produotion  of  principal  crops  in  imperial 
bushels,  long  tons,  or  hundredweights,  and 
average  yield  per  acre,,  in  1912: 


Great  Brltlan 

Production  Per 

In  buahels:  acre 

Wheat    55.838.860  29.00 

Barley    51.238.728  81.09 

Oats    109.935.064  86.29 

Beans    7.724.640  27.68 

Peas    8,916.680  22.56 

In  tons: 

Potatoes    8.179.688  6.19 

Turnips    and 

swedes    20.278.689  18.41 

Mangold    8.836,718  18.09 

Rotation  hay...     2.675,208  1.85 

Permanent  hay    6,348.42S  1.24 

In  cwts.: 

Hops    873.488  10.72 


Ireland 

Production    Per 

acre 

1.563,942    34.87 

6.968.470     42.14 

54.865.569     52.45 

59,405    41.81 

7,814    28.01 


2.546,710  4.28 

8.788,218  18.92 

1.301.048  15.92 

1.710.027  1.86 

8.295.564  2.19 


Number  of  livestock  in  the  first  week  of 
June,  1912,  and,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
1911  (the  figures  for  horses  include  only  horses 
used  for  agriculture,  unbroken  horses,  and  brood 
mares) : 


Horses. 
Cattle... 
Sheep.. 
Swine. . 


flr.  Brit. 
.  1.441.028 
.  7,026,096 
.26.067,732 
.  2,665,797 


Ireland 
544,332 

4,848,498 
3,828.829 
1.323.957 


*U.  K.  42 

1.994.607 

11.914,635 

28,967,496 

8.992,549 


^UTK.  '11 

2.033.216 

11,866,111 

80,479.807 


*  Including  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands. 

Mining  and  Metals.  The  following  table 
shows  the  quantity  of  coal  and  metal  produced 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  estimated  value 
at  the  place  of  prc^uction: 


1901 

190« 

1*11 

Coal    tons  219.046.945 

261,067.628 

271,891.899 

£  102.486,552 

91,629.266 

110,788,682 

Pig    iron*.. tons 

4,091,908 

6,040,360 

6.020,610 

£ 

12.826,622 

17,628,966 

16.146.340 

Pig    iront..ton8 

3.836.789 

5.143,600 

4.606.768 

£ 

12.026,762 

17.984,608 

14.490,872 

Fine  copper,  t. 

632 

749 

892 

£ 

87.661 

69.886 

23,461 

MetalUc  lead.  t. 

20.034 

22,336 

17,990 

£ 

254,699 

892.445 

254.259 

AYhite    tin.  tons 

4.560 

4.622 

4,872 

£ 

556.571 

819.377 

981.917 

Zinc    tons 

8.418 

8,589 

6.098 

£ 

149.174 

286.819 

158.693 

Silver....  ounces 

174.466 

148,341 

118.458 

£ 

19.764 

19.088 

12.123 

Bar    gold.... OS. 

•6.226 

1.871 

425 

£ 

22.042 

6,569 

1,415 

Total     £  128,379,747 

128,680.618 

142.797.662 

•From    British    ores.      fFrom    foreign    ores. 

Excepting  part  of  the  pi?  iron,  the  metals 
named  in  the  foregoing  table  were  produced 
from  British  ores.  The  output  of  coal  in  1912 
was  117,921,068  tons. 

Fisheries.  The  value  of  fish  (exclusive  of 
salmon)  landed  on  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  reported  as  follows: 

1911  E.  AW.     Scotland   Ireland        UTkT" 

Fish.  wet.. £8.061,486  £3.060,574  £315.679  £11,427.739 
Shellfish....      273,012  67,366       68.406  898.778 

Total "iiiiMoi     3.127.929     874,085     11.826.612 

1912 
Fish.  wet.. £8.884,347  £8.688.584  £806.786  £12.779,717 
Shellflsh....      326.534  67,594       60,681  454,709 

ToUl "9jl0,881     8.666.178     867,367     18.284.426 

Value  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  principal 

catches   in    1912:     Herrinsrs,    £3.705,476;     cod, 

£1,971,994;  haddock.  £1,936.489;  hake,  £617.340; 

soles,  £479,272;  whiting,  £301,280;  turbot,  £299,- 
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M4;     skates    and    rays,    £277,332;     mackerel,  1907,    £73,072,439;     1910,    £71,422,077;     1011, 

£263,608;   ling,  £166,260.  £62,987,600;    1912,  £69,467,186. 

CoMMEiiCB.    Total  imports,  imports  reexport-  Total  exports,  reexports  of  foreign  and  col- 

ed,  and  net  imports  (that  is,  imports  for  home  onial  produce,  and  domestic  exporU    (that  is, 

consumption)   have  been  valued  as  follows   (ex-  exports  of  United  Kingdom  produce)  have  been 

elusive  of  specie  and  bullion,  of  foreign   mer-  valued  as  follows  (exclusive  of  specie  and  bul- 

chandise  transshipped  under  bond,  and  of  dia-  lion   and  of   foreign   merchandise   transshipped 

monds  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa) :  under  bond) : 

Totallmpprts  Reexports  Net  Imports                   Total  Ehcports  Seixporta  Dom.  Exp. 

1902 £628.891.274  £66,814.818  £462.676.471  1902 £349.238.779  £66,814.813  £283.423.966 

1907 646.807.942  91.942,084  663,866.868  1907 617.977.167  91.942.084  426.036.083 

1910 678.257.024  103.761.046  674,496,979  1910 684,146.817  103.761.046  430,384.772 

1911 680.157.527  102.769.134  577,398,393  1911 566.878.432  102.759.134  454.119.298 

1912 744,640,631  111,737,691  682,902,940  1912 698,961,180  111,787,691  487.228,439 

For  the  same  years,  the  value  of  diamonds  For  the  same  years,  the  exports  of  gold  and 
exported  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  silver  bullion  and  specie  (not  included  above) 
the  United  Kingdom  (not  included  above)  were  were:  1902,  £26,125,206;  1907,  £67,786,858; 
as  follows:  1902,  £6,380,390;  1907,  £8,828,805;  1910,  £64,724,213;  1911,  £67,024,077;  1912, 
1910,  £8,290,367;  1911,  £8,267,044;  1912,  £9,089,-  £64,871,488. 
906.  Total   imports  of  merchandise  and  domestic 

Imports  of  gold  and  silver  specie  and  bullion  exports  of  merchandise  in   1911   and   1912  are 
(not  included  in  above  table) :  1902,  £31,393,346;  ehown  by  classes  in  the  following  table: 

Total  Imi>ort8  Domestic  Exports 

1911                1912  1911                1912 
L    Food.  Drink,  and  Tobacco: 

Grain   and   flour £75.760.943    £88.496.284       £    8.573.905    £    4.238.880 

Meat,  including  animals  for  food 49.722.183        49.079.659  1.023.361         1.102.582 

Other  food  and  drink 22.268.918       24.725,379 

1.  Non-dutiable    73.638.263       77.319,269  

2.  Dutiable    59.661.830       59.333.614  

Tobacco    5.284.918         6.359.116  2.171.394         2.618.967 

Total 263,968437      280,587,881  29,037i57i       82,686.808 

n.    Raw  Materials  and  Articles  mainly  Unman- 
ufactured: 

Coal.  coke,  and  manufactured  fuel 29.779  tf^M^  88.447.854  42.584.454 

Iron  ore.  scrap  iron,  and  steel 5.799,162  6,Slt,OB0  462,614  409,335 

Other  metallic  ores fiji59.367  9,059,505  110,965  116.068 

Wood  and   timber 2S.SG2,171  28,35TJSS  199.068  823.968 

Raw  cotton   7tl5B.5H  80,238,960  

Wool   (Includinsr  raflrs.   etc.) 3f5,f>37.4!>l  SSFifiiHls  8,901,762  4,817.642 

Other  textile  materials U.Gll,045  if  -"«    rr>  435.699  476.058 

on  seeds,  nuts.  oils.  fats,  and  guma 35,047.459  37  4,793,768  4,568.504 

Hides  and  undressed  skins 11, H']. 664  12  1.685,293  2,027.826 

Materials  for  paper-making i.li3,h?l  fr, » ,n  .i -rj  818,580  927.668 

Miscellaneous    ^l;  n.^^.^g  89.ei"4,4ai  2,880,437  8.167.940 

Total 248,161m61      275,667,566        "lijiiisSO       59,417,453 

in.    Articles  wholly  or  mainly  Manufactured: 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof  11.133.854  12.961.991  43.730,292  48.597.677 

Other  metals  and  manufactures  thereof. .  27,681.244  81,197.428  11.022.536  12.284.471 
Cutlery,    hardware,   Implements,   and   in-. 

struments  .....T 5.278.048  6.991.329  7.396.084  8.108.878 

Electrical  groods  and  apparatus  • 1.435.492  1.457.648  2.819.374  4.341.587 

Machinery   6.768.662  6.820,688  80.960.678  83,168.015 

Ships  and  boats  (new) 64.484  33.654  6.663.115  7.027.162 

Mfrs.  of  wood  and  timber  (incl  furniture)  2.551.897  2.873.828  2.037.272  2.058.818 
Yams  and  textile  fabrics: 

1.  Cotton    11.279,717  11.511.622  12njm,i:^^  122.219.939 

2.  Wool    9,586.866  10.112.331  37.239.1^7  37.773.504 

S.    Silk    13.441,249  14,356.280  2MIJ>^E  2.225.739 

5.    Other  materials    7.894,776  8.890.211  iaj9?^,754  14.576.309 

Apparel  (includinfir  boots,  shoes,  and  hats)  5.199.982  6.041,393  !:^.82cr.465  15.722,778 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  colors 11.411.060  12,645.758  20,05:^,129  21.036,390 

Leather  and  mfrs.  (excl.  boots  and  shoes)  12,227,521  14,342,926  4,879,175  5,248.345 

Earthenware  and  gflass 4.049.083  4.279,280  4,713,2ns  4,973,374 

Paper  and  manufactures  thereof 6,574,660  7.234,437  SJlD.IJfiS  8,559.317 

Railway    carriagres    and    trucks    (not    of 

iron),  motor  cars,  cycles,  carts,  etc....  6.500.046  7.851.843  8,125.047  9,758.210 

Miscellaneous   23,583,646  25,964.687  80,809,362  82.357,802 

Total 165.557411      185.466.884        lii^m.lzi     385.028.316 

KV.    Ifflscellaneous  and  Unclassified  t 2.483.418         2.918.400  9,133,563       10.091.863 

Grand  Total  £680.157i527    £744.640.681       £454419^298    £487.223.439 

•  Other  than  machinery  and  telegraph  and  telephone  wire,    t  Including  parcel-post  goods  not 
liable  to  duty. 

In  the  table  of  imports  and  exports  by  classes,  £16,093,809;    IT.    Rkw   materials    and    articles 

the  exports  include  only  domestic  merchandise,  mainly  unmanufactured,  £69,967,708   and  £67,- 

Regxports  (that  is,  exports  of  foreiprn  and  colo-  286,032;   III.  Articles  wholly  or  msinly  manu- 

nial  merchandise),  under  the  same  classification  factured,     £28,344,970     and     £29,189,219;     IV. 

were  as  follows  in  1911  and  1912  respectively:  Miscellaneous    and    unclassified,    £146,160    and^ 

L   Food,   drink,   and   tobacco,   £14,311,306    and  £168,631;   total,  £102,769,134gjfl^  ^^|3J^^[g 
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Leading  imports  not  specified  in  the  table 
were  as  follows  in  19 II  and  1912,  in  thousands 
of  pounds  sterling:  Wheat,  38.910  and  46,455; 
sheep  wool,  32,978  and  33,235;  butter,  24,601 
and  24,354;  unmanufactured  rubber,  ^8,334  and 
21,580;  sawn  or  split  fir,  15,147  and  16,463; 
bacon,  14,463  and  14,456;  fresh  and  refrigerated 
beef,  11,134  and  13,674;  maize,  10,713  and 
13,593;  refined  sugar,  14,353  and  13,371;  tea, 
12,983  and  13,126;  unrefined  sugar,  12,233  and 
11,778;  broad  stuffs  (silk),  9306  and  9912; 
fresh  and  refrigerated  mutton,  9576  and  9699; 
copper  (excluding  manufactures  of),  7840  and 
9203;  tin  (block,  etc.),  8739  and  8970;  eggs, 
7968  and  8395;  cheese,  7140  and  7415;  un- 
dressed leather,  6446  and  6518;  oats,  5391  and 
6338;  iron  ore,  5646  and  6028;  wheatmeal  and 
fiour,  5277  and  5519;  dressed  leather,  4303  and 
4561. 

Leading  domestic  exports  not  specified  in  the 
table  were  as  follows  in  1911  and  1912,  in 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling:  Cotton  piece 
goods,  90.513  and  91,624  (including  white 
bleached  24,171  and  25,964,  gray  unbleached 
24,355  and  24,618,  dyed  in  the  piece  20,479  and 
20,052) ;  coal,  36,521  and  40,494;  cotton  yam, 
15,663  and  16,222;  woolen  tissues,  13,303  and 
14,124;  worsted  tissues,  9315  and  9029;  textile 
machinery,  6779  and  7043;  tin  plate,  6843  and 
6833;  linen  piece  goods,  5642  and  6121;  woolen 
and  worsted  yarn,  6477  and  5899;  herrings,  4913 
and  5114;  pig  and  puddled  iron,  3889  and  4674; 
boots  and  shoes,  3599  and  4208;  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  3820  and  3991;  cotton  thread  for 
sewing,  3978  and  3910;  linen  thread,  2200  and 
2296. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  mer- 
chandise consigned  from  and  to  foreign  countries 
and  British  possessions,  in  thousands  of  pounds 
sterling;  imports  for  consumption,  or  net  im- 
ports, are  discriminated  from  total  imports, 
and  domestic  exports,  or  exports  of  United 
Kingdom  produce,  from  total  exports: 

Total  Imports         Net  Imports 
1911        1912  1911        1912 

From  for.  c'tHes. 608,898    658.627  466.608    603,174 

From   Br.    po8S...171,260     186,018  121,946    129,800 

Total    ."eioiiii   ^640    •iTT^m  •632^90i 

Total  Exports  Dom.  Exports 
1911        1912  1911        1912 

To  for'gn  entries. 884, 937    407,418  296,276    310,181 

To  Br.   possess'n.  171,941    191,543  168,844    177»098 

Total    566,878    698,961      464,119    487.22i 

*  Reexports  in  excess  of  imports  to  unknown 
countries  were  about  £66,000  in  1911  and  £71,000 
in  1912. 

Net  imports  and  domestic  exports  consigned 
from  and  to  the  principal  countries,  in  thousands 
of  pounds  sterling: 

Imports  Exports 

1911  1912  1911  1912 

United   States... 110,782  123,401  27.519  30,066 

Germany    61.278  65,841  39.284  40,368 

British   India 34.508  40.419  62.246  67,626 

France    36.378  40,108  24.283  25.586 

Argentina    26,205  39,352  18,602  20.650 

Russia    41.680  38.091  13,512  13,738 

Canada    23.596  25.694  19.716  23.531 

Australia    26.470  23.787  30,881  84.841 

Belgium    20.014  22,772  11,373  12,193 

Denmark    20,485  21,938  5,478        5.798 

Netherlands   18,168  20,846  18.112  14.282 

Egypt    16,369  19.608  10,300        9,448 

New    Zealand...  14.548  16.094  9,809  10.390 

Spain    12,683  13.557  6,497        6,887 

Sweden    11,486  12.740  6.347        7,137 
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Imports  Sxports 

1911  1912  1911  1912 

Switzerland    8,176  8,687  S.934        4,036 

Italy    6,164  7.426  18,212  14.008 

AustHa-Hunflrary.  6,518  6,622  4.679        4,943 

Norway    6,626  6.270  4.860        6.666 

Du.   E.   Indies...  6,041  6,180  6,460        6,123 

Straits    S'ments*  4,704  6,864  6,016        6.911 

Turkey    4,876  6.622  9,463        8.116 

U.  of  S.   Africat  4,g83  6.142  20.180  21.421 

Chile    3.606  4.124  6.139         6,159 

Japant    2,884  8.419  11,869  12,229 

Rumania    6,563  8,182  2,710        2.933 

China    8.020  3.176  12,132  10,780 

Peru    2.634  2.841  1.392        1,409 

Total,  includingr 
others   677.898    682,908        464.119    487.222 

^  Including  Federated  Ifalay  States,  t  Imports 
do  not  Include  diamonds,    t  Including  Formosa. 

Shippino.  Total  net  tonnage  entered  and 
cleared,  with  cargo  and  in  ballast  (exclusiTe 
of  the  coasting  trade) : 

Entered              Brltlsn  Foreign  Total 

1902  • 32,182,909  17,287,802  4$,470.711 

1911 40,777,476  28,887.039  69,164.616 

1912  t 44.291,842  81,898,774  76,190.616 

Cleared 

1902  • 32.250.174  17.670,600  49,820.674 

1911 41.107,978  28.636,848  69,744.826 

1912  t 44,374,946  81,891,483  76.266.429 

*  Exduslye  of  tonnace  for  war  purposes  to  and 
from  South  Africa,  t  A  largre  part  of  the  Increase 
in  1912  is  due  to  a  changre  in  the  mode  of  re- 
cording vessels  calling  at  foreigrn  ports  In  the 
course  of  a  yoyaffe  from  one  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  anotner. 

In  1912,  the  steam  tonnage  entered  was  74,214,- 
458,  cleared  74,325,361 ;  the  total  tonnage  entered 
with  cargo  was  46,348,082;  cleared,  62,036,529. 
Leading  foreign  tonnage  entered,  in  thousands, 
in  1911  and  1912  respectively:  German,  7012 
and  7761;  Norwegian,  4751  and  5524;  Dutch, 
2861  and  8027;  Swedish,  2657  and  2991; 
French,  1733  and  1888;  Spanish,  1426  and 
1516;  Belgian,  1702  and  1488.  American  ton- 
nage entered  in  1911  was  220  thousand  and  in 
1912  798  thousand.  In  1911  and  1912,  total 
net  tonnage  arrived  in  the  coasting  trade,  62,- 
508.897  and  61,807,618  (British,  58,247,243  and 
57,030,093);  departed,  62,096,225  and  61,914,- 
781  (British,  57,905,596  and  57,149,158).  Mer- 
chant marine  of  the  United  Kingdom  (includ- 
ing Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  the  Isle  of  Man ) .  De- 
cember 31,  1912:  12,382  steamers,  of  10,992,- 
073  tons  net  and  18,197,117  gross;  8510*  sail, 
of  902,718  tons  net  and  982,060  gross;  total, 
20,892  vessels,  of  11,894,791  tons  net  and  19,- 
179,177  gross,  as  compared  with  21,072  vessels, 
of  11,698,508  tons  net  and  18,808,459  gross  De- 
cember 31,  1911.  During  the  year  the  number 
of  steamers  increased  140,  and  the  number  of 
sailing  vessels  decreased  320. 

Communications.  The  length  of  railway 
line  open  to  traffic  in  the  United  Kingdom  on 
December  31,  1912,  was  23,441  miles  (13,139 
double  track  or  more,  10,302  single  trade), 
compared  with  23,417  miles  of  line  at  the  end 
of  1911  and  22,152  at  the  end  of  1902.  Length 
of  line  in  England  and  Wales  open  to  traffic 
December  31,  1912,  16,223  miles  (10,855  double 
trsLck  or  more,  5368  single) ;  Scotland,  3815 
(1603  double  or  more,  2212  single);  Ireland, 
3403  (681  double  or  more,  2722  single).  Total 
paid-up  capital  of  railway  companies  in  the 
United  Kingdom  December  31,  1912,  £1,334,- 
964,000  (£1,324,018,000  December  31,  1911); 
average  rate  of  dividend  or  interest,  3.52  per 
cent     ;(3.59);      ffB^gftize^^eiP^  #2^^3,4 17 
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(£127,199/»70),  of  which  £110,490,654  in  Eng-  the  Kirkstead   and  Little   Steeping  connecting 

land  and   Wales,  £13,508,391   in  Scotland,  and  the  Boston  and  Grimsby,  and  Boston  and  Lin- 

£4,545,372    in    Ireland;     working    expenditure,  coin    lines;    the    Newcastle-Pontland;    and    the 

£81,224,343   (£78,617,824),  of  which  £70,499,876  extension    of   the    Southeastern    Railway    from 

in  England  and  Wales,  £7,882,512  in  Scotland,  Margate  to  Cliftonville. 

and  £2,841,955   in  Ireland;    net  receipts,  £47,-  Length   of   tramway   and   light  railway  line 

329,074    (£48,581,746);    proportion  of   working  open  at  the  end  of  1912,  2642  miles   (2597  at 

expenditure  to  gross  receipts,  63    (62).  end  of  1911  and  1484  at  end  of  1902),  of  which 

During  the  year  the  principal  railway  con-  2172  in  England  and  Wales,  305  in  Scotland, 

struction   in  the  United   Kingdom  was   m  the  and  165  in  Ireland;   paid-up  capital,  £76,062,- 

development  and  reconstruction  of  lines  at,  or  966;    gross   receipts,  £14,726,068;    working   ex- 

in  the   neighborhood  of,  the  terminals  in  the  penses,  £8,924,420;  net  receipts,  £5,801,648. 

great  cities.    In  London  particularly  the  work  Length  of  state  telegranh  and  telephone  lines 

was  designed  to  facilitate  interchange  arrange-  March  31,  1912,  62,095,  exclusive  of  the  lines 

ments  and  communication  between  suburb  and  transferred   by   the   National   Telephone   Com- 

suburb.     For    example,    the    District    Railway  pany,  figures  for  which  are  not  available. 

Company  was  making  extensive  alterations  at  Length  of  state  telegraph  and  telephone  lines 

Earl's  Court  Junction  so  as  to  avoid  the  cross-  March  81,  1911,  61,296  miles;  March  31,  1912, 

ing   of    trains    bound    for    Hammersmith    and  62,095,  exclusive  of  the  lines  transferred  during 

Putney  on  the  level  and  beyond  and  vice  versa,  the  year  by  the  National  Telephone  (Company, 

so  that  100  trains  an  hour  could  be  handled  at  figures  for  which  are  not  available.    The  length 

this   junction.    At   the   Charing   Cross   station  of  wire  transferred  by  the  company,  however, 

reconstruction  was  also  in  progress  to  facili-  has   been   reported,  the  total   length  of   state 

tate   the   interchange  with  the  Charing  Cross  telegraph    and   telephone   wire   on    March    31, 

and   Hampstead   and  Bakerloo   lines,   while   at  1912,    being    2,610,656    miles,    compared    with 

Cannon   Street  station  reconstruction  was  also  1,230,095    miles    March    1,    1911.    Postal    tele- 

iu  progress.    The  Charine  Cross  and  Hampstead  graph  offices  in  1912,  11,561   (11,461  in  1911) ; 

Railway  was  forming  a  loop  under  the  Thames  railway,   etc.,   telegraph   offices,   2462    (2449); 

and  the  Bakerloo  extension  to  Paddingtan  was  telephones,     701,125      (121,730).    Post     offices, 

open  on  December  1,  this  line  being  in  process  March  31,  1912,  24,387;  letters  delivered  in  the 

of  extension  to  Queen's  Park  station  to  make  an  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1913,  in  millions, 

open-air  junction  with  the  London  and  North-  3298.3;     newspapers    and    halfpenny    packets, 

western.    The  City  and  South  London  Line  was  1281.3;  post  cards,  899. 

being  connected  by  subways  with  the  Charinff  Finance.    The  unit  of  value  is  the  pound 

Cross  and  Hampstead  Railway  at  Euston,  and  sterling,    worth    $4.86656.    For    years    ended 

the  Great  Northern  and  City  Railway  was  ao-  March   31,   the   following   table   shows   budget 

quired  by  the  Metropolitan  Railway  with  the  estimates  of  revenue,  actual  receipts  into  the 

result    that    several    important    improvements  exchequer,   and   the  excess    (  +  )    or  deficiency 

were  being  undertaken   as  well  as  important  re-  (_)   of  the  actual  as  compared  with  the  esti- 

construction  of  the  Baker  Street  junction.    The  mated  amounts: 

extension  of  the  Central  London  to  the  Great  , 

Western  Railway  at  Ealing  was  another  link  to  Estimates         Receipts        Difference 

afford  extra  facilities  to  the  western  suburbs,   Jgjf ^^fl'S?J'2J2     ^lihUiill     —^  ^^*'^29 

whilo    *h»    nUfript    Rflilwnv    nnmnlofpH    n     »5U      J?^^ 152,836.000        166,537,690      +  8.702,690 

While   tneuistnct  Kaiiway  compietea  a   &%-  1910 162.690.000      131.696  456     —so  893  544 

mile  line  to  Sutton,  with  new  stations  at  Mer-   1911  • 199,791.000       203.850.588     -f-  4.059  588 

ton  and  Morden.    The  London  and  Northwestern   J|12 JSl'f ?1'S22       }S5'2?9'?55     T  8.469.286 

opened   a  new   line  to  High   Street,   Watford,   ^^^^ 187.189.000       188.801.999     +  1>612.999 

which    involves   the   widening   of   the   Brondes-  •  including  arrears  of  1909-10. 
bury   Viaduct  and   a  new  double-track   tunnel 

through   Primrose   Hill,   in   addition  to   recon-  For  years  ended  March  31,  the  following  table 

struction  at  Euston.    During  the  year  the  elec-  shows  budget  and   supplementarv  estimates  of 

trification  of  the  suburban  system  of  the  London  expenditure,  actual  issues  out  of  the  exchequer 

and  Southwestern  was  started  and  a  number  of  chargeable    against    revenue,    and    the    surplus 

lines  were  continuing  electrification  for  handling  (  +  )   or  deficit  (  — )  of  actual  receipts   (shown 

the    suburban    traffic.    Barring    the   metropoli-  »«   foregoing  table)    as  compared  with   actual 

tan  district,  railway  progress  was  not  marked  expenditure: 

in     1913.     Station    or  terminal    improvements  _^  ,  — 

were  in  progress  at  Birmingham  and  at  StirH^^    1903 £^9^118     iAZsi    ^^Si.K/o 

station    in    Scotland    and    Letchworth,    on    the   1908 163.444.231       151,812,094      +    4  725  596 

Great    Northern.    The   widening   of   the   Great    1910 163,171,000       157.944.611 1'T    BRnftVfin 

Centr.1  between  Wr.wley  Junction  and  Brock-  «^;.;---  ^sV/M      VtV.WoV    +    I'S 

erby,  a  distance  of  5%  miles  involving  recon-    1913 191,556,000       188,621,930      4-       180,069 

struction  of  bridges  and  stations,  made  process,  ' 
while  the  Southeastern  and  Chatham  Railway  In  the  years  ended  March  31,  1012  and  1013, 
was  extending  its  Dover  station.  The  loop  revenue  (exchequer  receipts)  was  derived  as  fol- 
butlt  on  the  London  and  Northwestern  Railway,  lows:  Customs.  £33,649,000  and  £33,485,000;  ex- 
northeast  of  Coventry,  was  being  extended  and  cise,  £38,380,000  and  £38,000,000;  estate,  etc., 
the  list  of  other  smaller  extensions  and  con-  duties,  £25,392,000  and  £25,248,000;  stamps  (ex- 
nections  included,  according  to  the  London  En'  elusive  of  fee  and  patent  stamps),  £9,454,000 
fjineer,  the  Swaledale  Light  Railway,  the  and  £10,059,000;  land  tax,  £750,000  and  £700,- 
Klstenham-Thaxted  branch  of  the  Great  East-  000;  house  duty,  £2,130,000  and  £2,000,000; 
ern  Railway,  the  Derwent  Valley,  the  Cuffley  property  and  income  tax,  £44,804,000  and  £44,- 
and  Stevenage,  with  a  long  tunnel,  the  Little  806,000;  land  value  duties,  £481,000  and  £455,- 
Callerton  at  Newcastle,  the  Mansfield  Railway,  000  (total  from  these  sources,  £155,040,000  and 
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£154,753,000) ;  post  office  services  (including  tele-  ress    toward    realizing    the    scheme    of   organi- 
graphs   and   telephones),  £25,700,000  and  £29,-  zation  and  developing  the  defense  forces  of  the 
175,000;    crown   lands,   £530,000   and   £530,000;  various  colonies.    While  there  was  a  propaganda 
receipts    from    Suez   Canal    shares   and   sundry  in  favor  of  compulsory  service,  and  the  president 
loans,  £1,281,497  and  £1,418,900;  fee  and  patent  of  the  National  Service  League,  Lord  Roberts, 
stamps,  £1,031,000  and  £1.066,000;   receipts  by  had  made  speeches  in  support  of  such  a  move- 
civil    departments,    £1,507,789    and    £1,589,099;  ment,   this   was   counteracted   by  the   activities 
total,  £185,090,286  and  £188,801,999.  of  the  voluntary   service  committee,  which  up- 
Expenditure     (exchequer    issues)     chargeable  held  the  present  system  of  recruiting  the  army, 
against  revenue  in  the  years  ended  March  31,  The  secretary  of  state  for  war,  Gol.  J.  E.  B. 
1912  and  1913,  was  as  follows:  Seely,  D.  S.  O.,  defined  the  attitude  of  the  gov- 
-  ernment  on   this   question   when   he   stated,   on 
T     r^        w.  *  .       ™        .       ^^^^              ^^^*  May  29,  1913,  that:  "His  majesty's  government 
L    CongoHdaUd       Fund  ^ave  no  intention  whatever  of  adopting  a  sys- 
National   debt   serv-  tern   of   compulsory   service   for   fighting   units. 

ices ..£24,500.000    £24,500.000  Far  from  abandoning  the  voluntary  principles, 

debO    .....   .°^  (15.202.702)  (15.000.762)  they  intend  to  foster,  encourage,  and  extend  it 

(New  sinking:  fund)..(  4.447,706)  (  4.620.80S)  by  every  means  in  their  power." 

Road      Improvement     ^  _^  „^^       ^^„^^^^        On  September  1,  1913,  a  military  aeronautics 

IxSa'-t^^lon-acV    '•'"'•'"       ''"'■''"'  branch  was  forn.ea  under   Brig^'en.   D.   Hen- 

counts,    etc 9,636.399       9.663.299  derson,   C.   B.,   while,   during  the   summer,   the 

Civil   list 470.000  470.000  army  mancBUvres  were  held  in  the  South  Mid- 

^Sror^.' .!^.'!^..^'".-.       817.745  320.883  J?"^*-     f}']^  Marshal  Sir  J.  D.  P    French,  G. 

Salaries    and   allow-  C.  B.,  chief  of  the  imperial  general  staff,  com- 

ances    66.572  56.468  manded  two  armies  each  of  two  divisions  and 

Courts    of   Justice 623.000  623.450  ^^mrr  irnnna    in   a  r»innni<7n   fl.ffainflt  a.   skplpton 

Miscellaneous    826,626  821.625  «rmy  troops,  in  a  campaign  against  a  sKeieion 

,    ■  enemy  under  Maj.-Gen.  C.  Monro,  the  object  being 

Total 87,639,100     87,017,980  to  train  the  staffs  and  administrative  services  in 

•n.    Supply  Services:  *^®  handling  and  movement  of  large  unite.     In 

Army  (Includini?  ord-  these  manoeuvres  detachmente  of  the  territorial 

nance    factories)...  27,649,000      28,071,000  forces   participated.    A   four-company  organiza* 

»  serV-lceiV.::::::  li:K»S     ««  won  in  battalions  was    provided    for    the    fc«t 

(Education)     (18.983,000)  (19.531.000)  guards  and  the  infantry  of  the  line  during  the 

Customs  and  excise.    2,297,000       2,324.000  year.  Late  in  the  year  there  was  an  increase  in 

Inland   revenue 1,654,000        1,876.000  ;!-«   and   mow*  libprnl   nrovision   was   made   for 

Post-office    services..  20,547.000      23.024.000  P^y.^na  more  iioerai  provision  was  maae  lor 

■    —^  issuing   commissions   to   non-commissioned   om- 

Total 141.006.000    151,604.000  cers    and   men    rising    from    the   ranks.    Mill- 

Grand    total 178.646.100    188.621.930  ^"^ ,  ^Pi'^^^^    7^     "''?oiQ^X^!!*'lt   ^^ZVJ^. 

■  — —^  the  territorial  force  m  1913  than  m  previous 

In  the  foresroing  table,  the  figures  for  interest  years*  despite  the  fact  that  the  numbers  had  fal- 

6f  funded  debt  and  for  new  sinking  fund  are  len  off  from  the  previous  year,  but,  at  the  same 

included  in  national  debt  services;  the  figurues  time,  the  number  of  men  whose  service  had  ex- 

for  education  are  included  in  civil  services.  pired  was  diminishing  and   increased   numbers 

The  nominal  amount  of  the  funded  debt  on  were  attending  camp  or  field  exercises. 
March  31,  1913,  was  £593,453,857;  estimated  The  organization  of  the  British  army  is  in 
capital  liability  in  respect  of  terminable  annu-  two  lines,  a  regular  army,  with  ite  reserve  and 
ities,  £31,619,908;  unfunded  debt,  £36,600,000  special  reserve,  and  a  territorial  force  con- 
( including  treasury  bills  to  the  amount  of  £6,-  stituted  out  of  the  yeomanry  and  the  former 
000,000,  temporarily  paid  off,  but  renewable  un-  volunteers  The  reguluar  army,  or  first  line, 
der  the  revenue  act  of  1906);  total  "dead-  has  as  its  object  the  supply  of  garrisone  and 
weight"  debt,  £661,473,765.  As  compared  with  field  forces  for  India,  Egypt,  South  Africa,  and 
the  latter  figure,  the  total  dead-weight  debt  other  foreign  districts,  and  the  maintaining  of 
on  March  31,  1912,  was  £674,744,481;  in  1908.  home  battalions  to  supply  defense  for  the  troops 
£711,475,865;  in  1903,  £770,778,762;  in  1900,  abroad  and  to  furnish  expeditionary  forces  to 
£628,930,653.  In  addition  to  the  dead-weight  be  completed  to  war  strength  by  the  reserve, 
debt  there  were  on  March  31,  1913,  capital  lia-  it  being  the  function  of  the  special  reserve  to 
bilities  in  respect  to  sums  borrowed  under  vari-  make  good  the  wastage  of  war.  The  territorial 
ous  acts  amounting  to  £64,814,656;  the  gross  force,  or  second  line,  is  designed  for  home  de- 
debt,  therefore,  in  1913,  was  £716,288,421.  The  fense  without  obligation  to  serve  abroad,  but 
year  before,  on  March  31,  the  gross  debt  was  with  the  hope  that  individuals,  or  units,  might 
£724,806,428;  in  1008,  £762,326,051;  in  1003,  volunteer  for  foreign  service  at  need,  and  to 
£798,349,190;  in  1900,  £638,919,932.  The  total  that  end  officers  and  men  of  this  force  register 
debt  services  in  the  fiscal  year  1913  were  £24,-  in  times  of  peace  for  "imperial  service"  in  war, 
500,000  (interest  of  funded  debt,  £15,000,752,  there  being  on  October  1,  1912,  in  addition  to 
interest  of  unfunded  debt,  £1,171,863,  terminable  several  complete  organizations,  20.678  officers 
annuities,  £3,540,176,  management  of  the  debt,  and  men  who  had  so  registered  and  were  con- 
£166,907,  new  sinking  fund,  £4,620,303).  The  sequently  available  for  such  service, 
assets  on  March  31,  1913,  were  as  follows:  Es-  The  number  of  officers  and  men  on  the  regi- 
timated  market  value  of  Suez  Canal  shares,  mental  establishments  of  the  British  army, 
£39,015,000;  other  estimated  assets,  £3,707,733;  army  reserve,  special  reserve,  and  territorial 
exchequer  balances  at  the  Bank  of  England  and  force,  including  all  ranks,  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
the  Bank  of  Ireland,  £6,329,160;  total,  £49,051,-  companying  table  on  the  following  page,  from 
893.               '  the  British  army  estimates  for  the  years  1913- 

Abict.    Daring  the  year  1913  there  was  prog-  1914. 
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British  Abmy- 
Establishments  and  Effectivks 

Effec- 
Establishments  *      tlves 
1913-U     1912-13      Jan.  1, 

Regtilar  forces  (regimen-  1918 

tal),  home  and  colonial 
(including:  regrular  es- 
tablishment of  special 
reserves)     167.868      168,282      161,251 

Colonial  and  native  In- 
dian corps    8,766  8.871  8.694 

Army  reserve    146.000      189,000      141.898 

Special  reserves  (exclud- 
ing regular  establish- 
ment)     78.714        89.913        61.048 

Militia.    U.    K.t 636 

Militia,  reserve  division.         90  160  94 

Mmtia.  Channel  Islands.     8.166  8.166        12,928 

Militia.  Malta  and  Ber- 
muda, and  Bermuda 
volunteers    2,894         2,894  2,770 

Territorial    force 315.438      816.307      265,867 

Isle  of  Man  volunteers..       126  126  116 

OflBcers'  training  corps 
(oflllcera  and  perma- 
nent staff) 1,009         1.008  791 

Total  home   and  colo- 
nial   establishments.  .728.160      729,717      647.092 
Regular  forces  (regimen- 
tal) on  Indian  estab- 
lishment     76.897        75,886        77,097 

Total    799.057      806.608      724.189 

^Elxcluslve  of  number  voted  to  cover  regi- 
mental flTictuatlons.  t  Forces  dying  out.  i  Octo- 
ber 1.  1912. 

^  The  organization  of  the  British  regular  army 
in  1913,  considered  by  arms  was  as  follows: 
CJavalry,  31  regiments,  divided  into  three  house- 
hold cavalry,  seven  of  dragoon  guards,  three 
of  dras'oons,  six  of  lancers,  and  twelve  of  hus- 
sars. There  were  maintained  five  cavalry  de- 
pots with  a  sixth  in  course  of  establishment 
to  train  the  recruits  to  post  and  draft  for  regi- 
ments and  to  take  care  of  matters  connecl^ 
with  the  reserve  and  mobilization.  The  various 
regiments  were  also  connected  in  pairs  and  the 
regimental  establishment  consisted  of  694  men 
and  554  horses,  plus  83  horses  boarded  out. 
a  number  that  was  to  be  increased  to  120.  The 
colonial  peace  establishment  was  690  men  and 
472  horses,  while  the  Indian  establishment  was 
624  men  with  about  605  horses.  The  war  es- 
tablishment in  the  field  was  for  home  and  col- 
onies. 534  men  and  568  horses,  and  for  India, 
478  men  and  508  horses. 

During  the  year  there  was  a  recasting  of 
the  field  artillery  organizations  at  home  due 
to  the  return  from  South  Africa  of  a  number  of 
units  that  had  been  in  colonial  service.  The 
result  was  to  increase  the  peace  establishment 
of  the  expeditionary  force  batteries  and  turn 
OTer  a  part  of  the  ammunition  service  in  time 
of  war  to  the  mechanical  transport  division 
of  the  army  service  corps.  It  was  decided  that 
the  field  and  howitzer  batteries  for  the  expedi- 
tionary force  should  have  a  peace  establishment 
of  158  men  and  75  horses,  and  by  transforming 
three  horse  artillery  batteries  into  field  bat- 
teries and  using  three  batteries  from  South 
Africa  there  would  be  15  service  batteries  at 
home  above  the  expeditionary  force  batteries, 
a  number  which  would  be  increased  to  18  when 
the  remainder  of  the  field  artillery  in  South 
Africa  returned  to  England.  The  total  num- 
ber of  service  batteries  and  companies  at  home 
snd  abroad  is  25  horse,  135  field,  9  mountain, 
98  j^arrison  companies,  including  12  heavy  bat- 
teries. 


The  infantry  in  the  British  army  consisted 
of  four  regiments  in  the  brigade  of  guards,  com- 
prising nine  battalions,  67  regiments  of  infantry 
of  the  line,  and  two  rifle  regiments  with  a  total 
of  148  battalions.  The  normal  composition  of 
a  line  regiment  was  two  battalions,  but  during 
the  year  it  was  decided  to  establish  four  bat- 
talions of  each  regiment  and  measures  were 
taken  to  that  effect 

Exclusive  of  the  Indian  army,  there  were 
85  troops,  companies,  and  other  formations  of 
engineers  for  field  bridging,  searchlight,  rail- 
way, survey,  and  similar  duties.  A  new  army 
signal  service  was  formed,  composed  of  royal 
engineer  wireless  and  telegraph  men,  and  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  signalers.  The  Army  Serv- 
ice Corps  was  organized  in  80  companies,  in- 
cluding 56  for  horse  transport,  15  for  me- 
chanical transport,  five  supply  and  four  re- 
mount companies. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  divided  into  six 
commands  designated  as  follows:  I.  Aldershot; 
II.  Southern;  III.  Eastern;  IV.  Irish;  V.  Scot- 
tish; VI.  Northern.  The  Aldershot  command  is 
not  territorial,  being  held  in  immediate  readi- 
ness for  foreign  service,  but  the  others  are  sub- 
divided into  districts  for  the  management  of 
infantry  recruiting,  recruit  depots,  mobilization, 
etc.  London  forms  an  independent  district 
apart  from  commands.  Excluding  India,  the 
nrincipal  commands  abroad  are  GibrJlltar, 
Malta,  Egypt,  and  South  Africa,  in  addition 
to  the  supreme  command  of  the  inspector-gen- 
eral of  over-sea  forces,  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  G.  0. 
B.,  in  1913.  The  expeditionary  force  referred 
to  consisted  of  six  divisions,  one  cavalry  divi- 
sion, and  technical  administrative  troops,  which 
would  supply  a  complete  army  estimated  at  5660 
officers  and  162,000  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men,  or  the  largest  over-sea  army  in  the 
world. 

The  regular  establishments  showing  the  num- 
ber of  all  ranks,  including  India,  with  the  cor- 
responding figures  for  1912  and  1913,  are  given 
in  the  accompanying  table: 


The  Establishment  of  the  Regulab  Abht 
Incltjdino  India 

r.««oi»«                                                 1913-14  1912-18 

Cavalry 20.332  20.470 

r:  artillery  l^^^f  and  field 29,310  80.070 

„    *\""«'^  Uarrlson  18.584  IS^SS 

Royal    en^neers 10,230  10,197 

Royal   flying:  corps 1.006  

Infantry 149,507  149,721 

Army  service  corps 6.463  6.587 

Royal  army  medical  corps 4,781  4,951 

Colonial  and  native  Indian  corps 

In  imperial  pay 8,765  8,871 

Departmental    corps 3,568  8.534 

Additional    numbers  • i.OOO  8,800 

Total   ."iisiiso  156^849 


•Voted  to  cover  regimental  fluctuations  from 
time  to  time. 

In  addition  are  permanent  staff  and  the  ter- 
ritorial force,  staiT  and  departments,  and  mis- 
cellaneous establishments. 

The  British  army  reserve  was  divided  into 
three  sections,  section  A  consisting  of  reservists 
who  would  join  the  colors,  if  required,  without 
a  general  mobilization,  and,  therefore,  are  avail- 
able  for  special  "Peditionarjr  jurpoaes;  ^^^^|^ 
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B  and  C  are  the  ordinary  reserve,  including  of  battle  with  the  battleships) :  built,  9,  of  187,- 
those  who  had  enlisted  for  short  service  and  had  800  tons;  building,  1,  of  28,500  tons.  Armored 
been  dischar^  from  their  active  duties.  Sec-  cruisers:  built.  34,  of  406,800  tons.  Cruisers 
tion  D  consisted  of  men  who,  after  completing  (unarmored  warships  of  1500  or  more  tons): 
the  12  years  of  their  original  engagement,  re-  built,  72,  of  371,715  tons;  building,  20,  of  79,- 
engaged  in  the  reserve  for  a  further  four  years.  320  tons.  Torpedo-boat  destroyers:  built,  143, 
The  strength  of  the  army  reserve  on  October  of  104,985  tons;  building,  44,  of  42,865  tons. 
1,  1912,  was  as  follows:  Torpedo  boats:  built,  49,  of  11,488  tons;  build- 

-  -      ■    ing,    none.      Submarines:    built,    72,    of    27,188 

iZIIiZ  7is«      2SM      10  Ag  *<>ns;  building,  22,  of  20,395  tons.     Total  ton- 

HJne^nd'iMiniu    ""  nage:    built,    2,052,711,    building,  538.580.     Ei- 

lery    €74      13.684      3,882      18.140  eluded  from  the  foregoing :     Ships  over  20  years 

^SS2?r8*''""*'^ 424       SIS        m       I'Ul  ®^^  '"^™   ^*«  ^^  '»'*"^^  ^"^^    reconstructed 

li^itry   .. *.'.*.'.'. v.! !!!4.217      63!o92    17,706      86!oi5  and   rearmed  within   five  years;    torpedo   craft 

Various    463      11,059     1.693      13,305  over   15  years  old;   transports,  colliers,    repair 

Total   .Twi    mi«0    MJSSJ^m  »"I»5  *°nflo  dei»t  ships,  and  other  ajuiliw^^^ 

— ^ ■ ■ -— ^  vessels  not  actually  begun  or  ordered  although 

The    Territorial    Force,    During    1913    prog-  authoriied.    The  United  Kingdom  is  first  among 

ress  was  made  with  the  organization  and  re-  *he  nations  in  amount  of  warship  tonnage  both 

cruitment  of  the  territorial  force,  including  the  built  and  building. 

various  branches  and  schemes  for  education  Officers  and  men  in  1913,  145,553,  including  3 
and  recruitment  This  is  truly  a  national  admirals  of  the  fleet,  12  admirals,  22  vice-ad- 
movement  and  its  success  depends  in  large  mirals,  66  rear-admirals,  683  captains  and  corn- 
measure  upon  the  participation  of  the  nianders,  and  2414  other  line  officers, 
general  public  and  the  interest  of  the  citi-  Dreadnoughts  recently  added  to  the  British 
zens.  The  strength,  on  April  1,  1913,  was  fleet  are  King  Oeorge  V.,  comn&issioned  No- 
9299  officers  and  244,510  other  ranks.  Dur-  vember  16,  1912;  Conqueror,  November  23,  1912; 
in^  the  12  months  64  recruits,  and  692  men  CenttfWon,  May  22,  1913;  Audacious,  October  21, 
rejoining  the  previous  service,  became  mem-  1913;  Ajax,  October  31,  1913.  The  principal 
hers  of  the  force  and,  as. only  40,259  men  would  characteristics  of  the  King  Oeorge  V,  are:  Dis- 
become  time-expired  in  1913-1914,  as  against  placement,  24,000  tons;  length  between  perpen- 
114,621  in  1912-1913,  an  annual  recruit  contin-  diculars,  555  feet;  beam,  89  feet;  draft,  27.5 
gent  of  65,000  was  anticipated.  In  1912,  61  feet;  designed  speed,  21  knots;  battery,  10  135- 
per  cent,  of  the  force  attended  camp  for  the  full  inch  guns  and  24  4-inch  guns;  torpedo  tubes,  3; 
fifteen  days  and  26  per  cent,  for  the  legal  maximum  thickness  of  armor  belt,  12  inches, 
minimum  of  eight  days,  or  other  period  less  The  battle  cruiser  Princess  Royal  was  commis- 
than  15  days.  The  camp  attendance  of  the  en-  sioned  November  14,  1912.  The  principal  char- 
rolled  members  of  the  force,  88  per  cent.,  elicited  acteristics  of  this  ship  are:  Displacement,  26,- 
favorable  commendation  from  continental  offi-  350  tons;  length  between  perpendiculars,  660 
cers.    The  territorial  force  on  October  1,  1912,  fept;  beam,  88.5  feet;  draft,  27.6  feet;  designed 

was  as  follows: speed,  29  knots;  battery,  8  13.5-inch  guns  and  16 

'  4-inch  guns;  torpedo  tubes,  2;  maximum  thick- 

Teomanry   .....  .^^2""llT ®"^^    ^^'ISSot  ^^^  ®'  *™^  ^'*'  ^  ^"^'j^®:    "^^  ^***^®  cruiser 

Royal  horse' and  field  artVllery  34 'll8  29,'202  ^^^  Zealand  was  commissioned  November    19, 

Royal  grarrlson  artillery 11,899  9,306    1912,  and  the  battle  cruiser  Queen  Mary,  Sep- 

i^°f^1iU"!!"!!r'::;.::::::;:::2JJ:l?l        iK  l^-^  *•,»»"•  ^"^^  «.««  «™'-«"  <^*«'.*«"f 

Army  service  corps 81932  7,363  Southampton,   and   Duhltn    were    commissioned 

Various    16.283  12,867  respectively  December  3,  1912,  and  February  25 

TTT^jr  261  433  *"^  March   11,  1913;   the  light  cruisers  Active 

Officers   of  officers*   training     '  ^t>  .    3  ^^d    Fearless    were    commissioned    respectively 

corps   and   unattached   list  April  2  and  October  14,  1913. 

available  on  mobilizaUon.  _^.j-  1*087      The  fourteen  dreadnoughts  under  construction 

Total   313,298  262.^70  ^^  *^®  autumn  of  1913  are:      The    Iron    Duke 

— ■ —   (building  at  Portsmouth),  to  be  completed  Jan- 

The  national  service  was  also  being  developed  uary,  1914;  the  Marlborough  (Devonport),  Jan- 
in  1913  by  securing  the  registry  of  men  avail-  uary,  1914;  the  Emperor  of  India  (Barrow), 
able  for  military  service  or  other  work  in  con-  May,  1914;  the  Benhow  (Dalmuir).  May,  1914 
nection  with  the  army.  — ^these  ships  have  each  a  displacement  of  25,000 

See  also  Militabt  Pboobess.  tons  and  a  main  battery  of  10  13.5-inch  guns. 

Navy.  Number  and  displacement  of  warships  and  will  use  both  coal  and  oil  as  fuel;  the  Queen 
(including  colonial  vessels)  of  1500  or  more  Elizabeth  (Portsmouth),  October,  1914;  the 
tons,  and  of  torpedo  craft  of  50  or  more  tons,  Warspite  (Devonport),  October,  1914;  the  Va- 
built  and  building,  December  1,  1913:  Dread-  liant  (Clydebank),  March,  1916;  the  Barham 
noughts  (battleships  having  a  main  battery  of  (Govan),  March,  1915 — these  four  ships  have 
all  big  guns,  that  is,  11  or  more  inches  in  call-  «ach  a  displacement  of  27,500  tons  and  a  main 
bre) :  built,  18,  of  353,350  tons;  building,  14,  battery  of  8  15-inch  guns,  and  will  use  only  oil 
of  367,500  tons.  Predreadnoughts  (battleships  as  fuel;  the  Malaya  (Elswick),  September,  1915 
of  about  10,000  or  more  tons,  whose  main  bat-  — ^this  vessel,  of  the  same  class  as  the  Queen 
teries  are  of  more  than  one  calibre) :  built,  40,  Elizabeth,  was  offered  to  the  imperial  navy  by 
of  589,385  tons;  building,  none.  Coast-defense  the  council  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  in 
vessels  (smaller  battleships  and  monitors) :  none  November,  1912;  the  Royal  Sovereign  (Porte- 
built  or  building.  Battle  cruisers  ( armored  mouth ),  the /foyoZ  Oaifc  ( Devonport ),  the /?afnt7- 
cruisers  having  guns  of  largest  calibre  in  main  lies  (Dalmuir),  the  Revenge  (Barrow),  and  the 
battery,  and  capable  of  taking  their  place  in  line  Resolution  (Jarrow),  to  be  completed  in  Jana- 
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ary,  19 1&— these  five  Bhips,  it  is  reported,  will 
revert  to  coal  for  fuel.  The  battle  cruiser  build- 
ing in  1913  was  the  Tiger  (Clydebank),  to  be 
completed  May,  1914. 

See  also  Battleships,  England;  and  Naval 
Phoobess. 

GovERNMERT.  The  legislative  power  rests  with 
the  Parliament,  consisting  of  tiie  House  of 
Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1913  the 
peers  entitled  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  (in- 
cluding the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and 
three  royal  princes)  numbered  638.  The  gen- 
eral election  of  December,  1910,  returned  670 
members  of  the  Commons  to  the  second  Parlia- 
ment of  George  V.,  which  convened  January  31, 
1911.  England  has  465  members  in  the  Com- 
mons, Wales  30,  Scotland  72,  and  Ireland  103. 
Party  representation  in  November,  1913,  was  as 
follows:  Liberals,  264;  Laborites,  39;  Nation- 
alists, 76;  Independent  Nationalists,  8;  Union- 
ists  (opposition),  283;  total,  670. 

The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  king, 
acting  through  his  ministers.  The  king  in  1913 
was  George  V.  (born  June  3,  1865),  who,  as  sec- 
ond (but  only  surviving)  son,  succeeded  Edward 
VII.  May  6,  1910.  Heir-apparent,  Edward,  born 
June  23,  1894,  and  created  Prince  of  Wales  June 
23,  1910. 

The  ministers  hold  office  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  king  or  while  the  cabinet  possesses  a  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Clommons.  In  1913,  the 
ministry  was  that  of  Mr.  Asquith  (Liberal), 
which  was  formed  April  8,  1908.  Those  of  the 
ministers  who  constitute  the  cabinet  were  as  fol- 
lows at  the  end  of  1913:  Prime  minister  and 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  Herbert  Henry  As- 
quith (appointed  by  the  king  April,  1908) ;  lord 
high  chancellor.  Viscount  Haldane  (1912) ;  lord 
president  of  the  council,  Viscount  Morley  of 
Blackburn  (1910);  lord  privy  seal,  Marquis  of 
Crewe  (1908-11  and  from  1912);  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  Winston  Spencer  Churchill 
(1911).  Secretaries  of  state:  for  home  affairs, 
Reginald  McKenna  (1911);  foreign  affairs,  Sir 
Edward  Grey  (1905);  the  colonies,  Lewis  Ver- 
non Harcourt  (1910);  war.  Col.  John  E.  B. 
Seely  (1912);  India,  Marquis  of  Crewe  (1910). 
Chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  David  Lloyd-George 
(1908);  secretary  for  Scotland,  Thomas  Mc- 
Kinnon  Wood  (1912);  chief  secretary  of  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Augustine  Birrell 
(1907) ;  postmaster-general,  Herbert  Louis  Sam- 
uel (1910).  Presidents  of  committees  of  the 
council:  Board  of  trade,'  Sydney  Charles  Bux- 
ton (1910);  local  government  board,  John 
Burns  (1905);  board  of  agriculture,  Walter 
Runciman  (1911);  board  of  education,  Joseph 
Albert  Pease  (1911).  Chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster,  Charles  Edward  Henry  Hobhouse 
(1911) ;  first  commissioner  of  works.  Earl  Beau- 
champ  ( 1910) ;  attorney-general,  Sir  John  AUse- 
brook  Simon  (1913).  There  are  various  other 
ministers  besides  the  foregoing,  but  they  are  not 
members  of  the  cabinet. 

HiSTOBT 

The  Genebal  PoLmcAL  Situation.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that  despite  the  urgent 
domestic  problems  confronting  Great  Britain, 
British  politics  should  revolve  about  Ireland: 
that  the  Asquith  ministry  should  be  most  viru- 
lently assailed,  not  for  its  attack  on  the  House 
of  Lords,  not  for  its  benefactions  to  labor,  not 
for  its  projected  land  reform,  but  for  its  simple 


determination  to  give  Ireland  a  measure  of  self- 
government.  The  year  1913  exhibited  a  strange 
spectacle.  With  all  their  love  of  law  and  order, 
tne  Conservatives  condoned  and  openly  sup- 
ported the  revolutionary  propaganda  of  the  Ul- 
ster Unionists,  whose  avowed  intention  was  to 
involve  Ireland  in  a  disastrous  and  bloody  civil 
war  rather  than  accede  to  the  demand  which  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  people  have  so  persistently 
and  hitherto  vainly  made  for  home  rule.  In 
the  face  of  threatened  bloodshed,  the  ministry 
pressed  its  home  rule  bill,  twice  approved  by  the 
House  of  Commons  and  twice  rejected  by  the 
Lords.  If  once  more  the  Commons  pass  the  bill, 
it  will  become  law  under  the  Parliament  act  of 
1911,  and  the  vexatious  Irish  problem  will  be 
eliminated  from  British  politics.  No  words  could 
be  found  adequately  to  express  the  Conservative 
repugnance  to  the  ruthlessness  of  the  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Liberal-Labor- 
Nationalist  coalition,  it  seemed,  was  determined 
to  utilize  the  Parliament  act  to  the  full,  and 
would  not  be  interrupted  by  demands  for  a  gen- 
eral election.  The  government's  Scottish  reform 
bill  had  been  forced  upon  the  Lords  after  one 
rejection;  its  Welsh  Church  bill  would  be  passed 
next  session.  The  Opposition,  unable  to  agree 
on  a  tariff  policy,  or  on  a  definite  land  policy, 
or  on  a  solution  of  the  Irish  question,  contented 
itself  with  attacking  government  measures,  de- 
nouncing the  electoral  reform  bill  as  a  vote-get- 
ting partisan  measure,  threatening  civil  war  in 
Ulster,  and  asking  why  the  House  of  Lords  was 
not  at  once  reformed.  The  Unionists  found 
much  to  criticise  in  the  army  and  navy.  But 
the  most  damaging  attacks  of  all  were  directed 
at  the  personal  honor  rather  than  at  the  poli- 
cies of  the  ministers.  A  rumor  had  gotten  abroad 
that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  two 
other  members  of  the  government  had  wrongly 
speculated  in  Marconi  stocks;  and  although  pro- 
tracted investigations  cleared  the  ministers  of 
guilt,  the  Unionist  press  kept  the  scandal  alive 
as  a  most  effective  weapon  against  the  ministry. 
Meanwhile  no  little  trouble  was  being  caused  by 
the  violent  tactics  of  the  militant  suffragists 
and  by  the  outbreak  of  numerous  strikes,  of 
which  that  led  by  James  Larkin  at  Dublin  was 
the  most  notable.  A  difficult  question  arose. 
Should  the  government  arrest  James  Larkin  or 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  for  inciting  to  violence,  and  let 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  the  Ulster  Unionist,  go 
free? 

The  Home  Hule  Bill.  The  government  of 
Ireland  bill,  familiarly  known  as  the  home  rule 
bill,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Asquith  on  April  11, 
10^2,  and  carried  through  two  readings  in  that 
year.  Of  its  provisions,  fully  discussed  in  the 
Yeab  Book  of  1912,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  sim- 
ply that  the  bill  would  establish  a  bicameral 
Irish  legislature  with  limited  powers;  that  the 
imperial  Parliament,  in  which  Ireland  would 
still  be  represented,  would  continue  to  control 
foreign  relations,  foreign  commerce,  and  many 
other  matters;  and  that  provision  was  made  for 
the  imposition  of  taxes  by  the  Irish  Parliament 
and  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  financial 
support  given  Ireland  by  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. One  important  amendment  had  been  in- 
corporated in  the  bill,  namely,  the  provision  that 
after  five  years  the  members  of  the  Irish  Senate 
should  be  elected  by  proportional  representation. 
After  the  Christmas  holidays  the  British  House  ^ 
of    Commons  proceeded  to  [^^ffuj»^b^^C5«2J"^le 
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stage  of  the  home  rule  bill.  In  accordance  with 
the  schedule  mapped  out  in  the  preceding  Octo- 
ber, the  government  allotted  seven  days  to  this 
stage,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  con- 
tention that  the  dlscusaion  was  being  unduly 
abbreviated,  and  that  only  212  of  the  1646  lines 
of  the  bill  had  been  discussed  in  committee.  On 
January  1,  Sir  Edward  Carson,  the  leader  of  the 
Ulster  Unionist  agitators,  spoke  eloquently  and 
earnestly  in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  exclude 
"the  province  of  Ulster"  from  the  home  rule 
bill.  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Churchill  saw  in  the 
amendment  merely  an  attempt  to  wreck  the 
whole  bill,  and  the  former  went  on  to  say  that 
even  in  the  province  of  Ulster  there  were  seven 
Roman  Catholic  home-rulers  to  every  nine  Prot- 
estants. The  Protestant  minority  might  find 
home  rule  distasteful,  but  never  oppressive;  for 
every  safeguard  would  be  prepared  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  minority.  Sir  Edward  Carson  had 
asked  *'  and  has  the  House  now  made  up  its  mind 
...  to  drive  them  (the  Ulster  Unionists)  out 
of  the  constitution  under  which  they  are  willing 
to  remain,  and  to  compel  them  to  live  under  a 
constitution  which  they  abhor,  and  which  is 
loathsome  to  them?"  In  reply,  Mr.  Redmond 
(Irish  Nationalist),  asked,  "Will  you,  if  this 
bill  fails,  by  force  coerce  the  rest  of  Ireland  to 
continue  to  live  under  a  system  of  rule  estab- 
lished at  the  Union,  and  which  they  loathe,  and 
ever  loathed  from  that  day  to  this?"  The 
amendment  to  exclude  Ulster  was  rejected  by 
204  votes  to  197.  But  in  the  interest  of  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  new  provinces  were 
added.  The  properties  and  privileges  of  univer- 
sities (Dublin,  Trinity  College,  Queen's)  were 
not  to  be  diminished  without  their  consent.  An 
amendment  to  clause  3  made  it  still  more  im- 
possible for  the  Irish  Parliament  to  expropriate 
Protestant  religious  bodies.  A  Liberal  amend- 
ment to  clause  9  on  elections  to  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  provided  that  "  in  any  constituency 
which  returns  three  or  more  members  the  elec- 
tions shall  be  held  on  the  principal  of  propor- 
tional representation,  and  each  elector  shall  have 
one  transferable  vote."  This  was  expected  to 
give  the  Unionists  two  more  members.  In  the 
debate  on  the  third  reading,  the  question  of  the 
coercion  or  the  exclusion  of  Ulster  was  again 
brought  up.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  believed  that  Ulster 
would  prefer  civil  war,  or  government  by  "a 
foreign  country"  to  home  rule.  The  exclusion 
of  Ulster  was  demanded,  not  as  the  basis  for  a 
compromise,  but  as  an  alternative  to  bloodshed. 
The  Liberals,  however,  unwilling  to  present  their 
Kationalist  allies  with  a  "mutilated  Ireland," 
and  confident  that  with  their  rights  properly 
safeguarded  few  Ulstermen  would  rebel  against 
home  rule,  proceeded  to  pass  the  third  reading 
by  a  vote  of  367  to  257  on  January  16. 

The  home  rule  bill  was  then  presented  for  the 
disapproval  of  the  Lords.  Its  reiection  was  a 
foregone  conclusion,  even  before  the  four  nights 
of  debate;  nevertheless  the  government  offered 
to  consider  "  any  method  by  which,  without  alto- 
gether destroying  its  substance,  it  can  be  made 
less  alarming  to  its  most  bitter  opponents."  The 
bill  was  rejected  on  January  30  by  a  vote  of 
326  to  69.' 

Under  the  Parliament  act,  the  home  rule  bill 
must  be  passed  over  the  veto  of  the  Lords  three 
times  in  three  successive  sessions.  Mr.  Asquith 
proposed  to  use  this  procedure  for  enacting  into 
la'v  not  only  the  home  rule  bill,  but  the  Scottish 
temperance  bill  and  the  Welsh  disestablishment 


bill  as  well,  both  of  which  were  passed  by  the 
Commons  before  adjournment  (February  14) 
and  rejected  by  the  Lords.  Consequently  aU 
three  were  reintroduced  in  the  summer  session, 
which  began  on  March  10.  At  present  we  shall 
follow  only  the  home  rule  bill.  The  formal  first 
reading  took  place  May  7.  In  the  debate  on  sec- 
ond reading.  Sir  Edward  Carson  declared  that 
**  the  whole  force  of  the  whole  Conservative  and 
Unionist  party  "  would  support  Ulster  in  armed 
resistance.  He  was  supported  by  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  who  reproached  the  government  for  com- 
pelling the  whole  Unionist  party  to  endorse  the 
attitude  of  Ulster.  By  way  of  reply,  the  gov- 
ernment repeated  its  offer  to  adopt  any  pro- 
vision for  the  safety  of  Ulster's  interests,  and 
reproached  the  Opposition  in  turn  for  suggest- 
inpf  no  plan  by  which  the  Irish  problem  could  be 
solved.  Mr.  Redmond,  towards  the  end  of  the 
debate,  made  a  clear-cut  statement  of  the  Na- 
tionalist position:  ''Ireland  to-day  is  full  of 
hope  and  expectation.  Beware  how  ^ou  dash 
that  hope  to  the  ground.  Rebellion  is  threat- 
ened. Rebellion  is  justified  in  high  quarters. 
The  rebellion  of  a  portion  of  the  population  of 
four  counties,  because  they  disapprove  of  ths 
act  of  the  imperial  Parliament  before  any  wrong 
has  been  done,  and  before  any  oppression  has 
been  attempted,  would  be  a  crime  and  a  calam- 
ity. Rebellion  by  over  three-fourths  of  the  peo- 
ple of  a  country  distracted,  tortured,  and  be- 
trayed, deprived  of  the  rights  of  freemen,  and 
condemned  to  a  barren  policy  of  coercion,  would 
be  too  horrible  a  thing  to  contemplate;  and  it 
is  because  this  is  so  that  I  rejoice  with  all  my 
heart  to  believe  and  to  know  that  the  future  of 
this  bill  is  safe,  and  that  the  future  of  Ireland 
is  assured."  The  bill  passed  second  reading  in 
the  Commons  on  June  10  by  a  majority  of  98. 
In  the  committee  stage  there  would  ordinarily 
have  been  numerous  obstructionist  amendments; 
but  inasmuch  as  a  bill  sent  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords  for  a  second  time  under  the  Parliament 
act  may  not  be  amended,  the  committee  of  the 
whole  reported  the  bill  without  alteration.  It 
may  be  noted  that  it  is  possible  for  the  Com- 
mons to  make  suggestions  which  they  invite  the 
Lords  to  incorporate  in  the  bill;  in  connection 
with  the  home  rule  bill  no  suggestions  were 
made,  and  the  bill  as  read  a  third  time  on  July 
17  was  unaltered.  When  it  came  up  before  the 
Lords  again.  Lord  Lorebum  urged  them  care- 
fully to  discuss  the  details  of  the  measure  in  a 
spirit  of  frankness  and  conciliation;  but  the 
Lords  refused  a  second  reading  to  the  bill,  and 
on  July  15,  by  302  votes  to  64,  adopted  Lord 
Lansdowne's  reasoned  amendment  "that  this 
House  declines  to  proceed  with  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  until  it  has  been  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  country." 

An  appeal  to  "  the  judgment  of  the  country  * 
had  been  demanded  again  and  again  by  Unionist 
orators.  Qn  January  1,  in  response  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  had  prom- 
ised that  if  the  home  rule  bill  were  submitted 
as  a  clear  issue  to  the  judgment  of  the  country, 
and  vindicated,  he  would  "not  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form  encourage  the  resistanec  of  Ul- 
ster." This  would  not  avert  civil  war,  however, 
and  the  Unionists  freely  acknowledged  that  men 
who  had  signed  the  covenant  would  not  meekly 
submit  to  the  verdict  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  In  demanding  a  general  election  the 
Opposition  wae^iMf^^^tr^ii^t^^^^yil  war. 
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but  in  eflTect  asking  the  government  to  make  first  attracted  chief  attention.  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
sure  of  the  popular  decision.  Inasmuch  as  the  warned  the  government  that  "  blood  will  be  shed 
electors  might  be  influenced  by  the  threats  of  as  soon  as  it  (the  bill)  becomes  law"  (October 
the  covenanters,  it  was  felt  that  the  decision  29),  and  advised  them  to  heed  the  example  of 
would  not  be  calm  or  fair.  The  popular  senti-  James  II.,  whose  stubbornness  ended  in  revolu- 
ment  might  be  gauged  either  by  a  general  elec-  tion  (November  28).  Unionist  leaders  were  confi- 
ion  or  by  referendum.  In  either  case  the  deci-  dent  that  *'  some  of  the  greatest  generals  in  the 
•ion,  if  affirmative,  would  not  mollify  Ulster,  if  army  "  would  fight  for  Ulster.  And  Sir  Edward 
negative  would  not  solve  the  Irish  question,  and  Carson  did  not  confine  himself  to  empty  threats, 
whether  affirmative  or  negative  the  polling  would  "  Ulster  volunteers  "  to  the  number  of  50,000 
mean  delay  and  distraction  for  the  ministry,  were  enlisted  and  drilled;  Sir  George  Richardson 
The  Unionists  frequently  and  solemnly  adjured  was  appointed  commander-in-chief;  arms  and 
the  government  not  to  coerce  Ulster  without  the  ammunition  were  smuggled  into  Ireland;  and  sub- 
express  mandate  of  the  nation.  But  Ulster  would  scriptions  were  taken  for  a  fund  of  £1,000,000 
not  be  coerced  without  the  consent  of  the  people;  out  of  which  to  indemnify  the  Ulster  volunteers 
for,  as  Mr.  Churchill  explained,  there  would  be  for  loss  or  injury.  The  standing  committee  of 
m  general  election  before  the  home  rule  bill  could  the  Ulster  Unionist  Council,  with  Sir  Edward 
be  put  into  effect,  and  should  the  Conservatives  Carson  as  chairman,  made  arrangements  on 
come  back  in  power,  they  could  easily  repeal  September  24  for  the  formation  of  a  provisional 
the  act  or  exclude  Ulster.  Possibly  if  the  Con-  government  for  Ulster.  During  September  and 
servatives  had  felt  confident  that  a  majority  of  October  Sir  Edward  and  others  toured  Ulster, 
the  British  electorate  believed  Irish  home  rule  reviewing  the  volunteers  and  making  infiamma- 
to  be  wrong,  they  would  have  been  willing  tory  speeches.  On  September  27  eight  or  ten 
to  bide  their  time,  for  it  was  plainly  proved  thousand  volunteers  were  reviewed  at  Balmoral 
that  no  oppression  of  Ulster  could  take  place  (Belfast).  Every  effort  was  made  to  goad  the 
before  the  next  general  election.  The  Liberals  Protestants  of  Ulster  to  fury.  On  September  28 
had  been  careful  to  provide  that  the  home  rule  a  Presbyterian  minister  fired  his  audience  by  the 
bill  should  not  go  into  effect  immediately  upon  words,  "We  know  that  home  rule  means  Rome 
enactment,  but  upon  "the  appointed  day,"  so  as  rule,  and  Rome  rule  means  persecution."  He 
to  afford  an  opportunity  for  reversal  between  the  failed  to  recollect  that  hitherto  the  Catholics 
date  of  enactment  and  execution.  This  would  of  Ireland  had  been  persecuted  rather  than 
make  the  argument  about  coercing  Ulster  without  persecutors,  that  in  the  home  rule  bill  Protestan- 
the  approval  of  the  people  sound  highly  falla-  tism  was  strongly  safeguarded,  that  a  Protestant 
cious:  the  Ulstermen  had  now  to  rearrange  their  Parliament  in  London  would  not  lightly  abandon 
plans.  Instead  of  resisting  the  establishment  fellow-religionists  to  oppression.  These  latter 
of  home  rule  in  Ireland,  as  originally  planned,  considerations,  it  should  be  noted,  induced  many 
they  must  needs  rise  in  arms  the  day  the  bill  Irish  Protestants  to  espouse  the  cause  of  home 
should  be  enacted  into  law.    The  Conservatives  rule. 

still  talked  about  forcing  home  rule  on  Ulster  The  arming  and  drilling  of  troops  in  Ulster 
against  the  country's  will;  but  the  situation  was  a  bold  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the 
had  changed.  Ulster  was  no  longer  opposing  Unionists.  For  it  meant  the  establishment  of  a 
home  rule:  Ulster  was  now  disputing  the  right  dangerous  precedent.  Whoever  felt  his  interests 
of  Parliament  to  pass  a  law.  While  protesting  injured  could  henceforth  take  up  arms  against 
allegiance  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  the  the  legally  constituted  government.  The  Irish 
British  constitution,  Ulster  was  treasonably  Nationalists  were  not  slow  to  imitate  their 
plotting  againt  a  government  legally  established  opponents,  and  on  a  larger  scale.  If  the 
under  that  constihition.  Two  explanations  were  Unionists  would  fight  against  home  rule,  the 
possible.  A  few  Unionists  professed  to  obey  the  Nationalists  would  fight  for  it.  Then,  too,  there 
king  while  fighting  the  ministry,  and  some  even  Were  the  miffragists.  Miss  Pankhurst  could  now 
proposed  that  the  royal  veto — ^unheard  of  since  collect  an  "  army  "  in  the  slums  of  London.  But 
the  days  of  Queen  Anne— should  now  be  used  gravest  of  all  was  the  influence  on  the  laboring 
against  home  rule.  Others  called  the  ministry  classes.  If  their  masters  could  disregard  the  law 
unrepresentative,  thereby  implying  that  sover-  with  impunity,  why  could  not  they  also?  If 
eignty  rested  in  the  people,  but  never  questioning  Unionists  could  carry  arms,  why  not  trade-union- 
the  right  of  the  certainly  less  representative  istsT  Fortunately,  only  a  few  of  the  trade-union 
House  of  Lords  to  exercise  a  veto.  It  was  not  leaders  expressed  this  query.  On  the  part  of 
surprising  that  the  Liberals  saw  in  the  whole  many  Liberals  and  of  many  moderate  Conserva- 
agitation  a  covert  attack  on  the  Parliament  tives,  there  was  a  very  sincere  desire  to  see  the 
act  of  1911.  The  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Irish  question  settled  without  recourse  to  coer- 
Commons^  established  in  principle,  was  to  be  cion,  and  with  as  little  as  possible  of  partisan 
denied  in  practice;  the  Irish  question  was  to  rancor.  Probably  no  one  voiced  the  plea  for  con- 
remain  a  vexation  to  British  politics  and  an  ciliation  better  than  did  Lord  Loreburn,  former 
excuse  for  upsetting  the  ministry;  and  Lloyd-  Liberal  lord  chancellor.  In  a  letter  to  the  pub- 
George's  land  reforms,  and  Mr.  Asquith's  designs  lie,  published  in  the  London  Times  on  September 
on  the  House  of  Ix>rd8,  were  to  be  defeated  in  11,  Lord  Loreburn  admitted  that  if  the  home 
the  name  of  Ulster.  rule  bill  should  be  enacted  into  law  in  1014,  as 

War  OB  Conference.  In  September  and  Octo-  seemed  probable,  the  government  might  expect 
ber  there  were  three  ways  of  looking  at  the  "serious  rioting  in  the  north  of  Ireland,"  espe- 
Ulster  question.  One  could  join  with  the  Irish  cially  since  the  Unionists  in  England  were  be- 
Xationalists  in  the  cry  "full  steam  ahead"  with  lieved  to  be  ready  to  "condone  if  not  approve*' 
the  home  rule  bill;  one  could  shout  with  the  violence.  Whether  the  insurrection  proved  seri- 
Unionists  "exclusion  of  Ulster,"  "  appeal  to  the  ous  or  not,  a  forced  and  unwilling  submission  on 
people,"  or  "  war";  or  one  could  advocate  "  home  the  part  of  Ulster  must  breed  bad  feeling  and 
rule  by  the  consent."  Of  the  last,  more  will  make  "a  cordial  partnership  in  self-government flp 
be  said  hereafter.     It  was  the  threats  that  at*  between   Protestant  and   Roman   Catholic  Ire-')'^^ 
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land''  well-nigh  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  measure   (as  amended)   as  likely  really  to 

should  the  home  rule  bill  be  defeated,  the  results  effect  much  for  temperance  in  Scotland."  Accord- 

would  be  even  more  disastrous.  The  situation  de-  ingly,  the  ministry  reintroduced  the  bill  in  the 

manded  compromise,  conciliation,  and  the  clear-  summer    session,    and    it   was    passed    by    the 

ing  up  of  misunderstandings.    And  to  this  end  Commons  on  July  9  by  a  majority  of  118.    The 

Lord  Loreburn  suggested  a  "  conference  or  direct  Lords  were  now  willing  to    compromise,    and 

communication  between  the  leaders  "  to  prepare  passed  the  bill  on  July  31,  with  the  amendments 

a  compromise  acceptable  to  all.    Lord  Lorebum's  that  the  bill  should  come  into  operation  June  1, 

first  disappointment    came    when    Sir    Edward  1920  instead  of  1917,  and  that  boroughs  with 

Carson  said,  "  We  are  not  going  into  a  confer-  population  under   26,000   should   be   considered 

ence  when  a  conference  means  not  even  a  com-  single  areas  for  local  option.    The  amendments 

promise  but  absolute  surrender.  .  .  .  We  do  not  were  approved  by  the  Commons,  August  13,  and 

trust  the  government,  or  any  movement  of  the  the  bill  became  law. 

government."    To  the  mind  of  Mr.  John  Red-       The  Work  of  Pabliamettt.   The  three  meaa- 

mond,  Sir  Edward's  rejection  of  the  offer  clearly  ures  discussed  above  were  by  no  means  the  only 

demonstrated   that   the    Ulster   opposition    "is  business   of   the   parliamentary   sessions   which 

implacable,  it  is  irreconcilable,  its  root  ia  the  lasted  from  December,  1912,  to  March  7,  1913 

old  spirit  of  ascendancy,  it  is  simply  a  brutal  (with  an  interruption  in  February),  and  from 

and  arrogant  determination  to  override  the  will  March   10  to  August  15    (with  a  recess  from 

of  Parliament."    The  possibility  of  compromise  May  8  to   27).     The  session   which   ended  on 

continued     to     be     agitated,     however.       Mr.  March    7    enacted  a  shops  act  amending    the 

Churchill  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  both  seemed  to  shops  act  of  1912  in  its  application  to  restau- 

be  impressed  with  the  idea.    Compromise,  how-  rants,  restricting  the  hours  of  employment   to 

ever,  could  only  mean  the  temporary  exclusion  65  a  week  and  guaranteeing  32  whole  week-day 

of  Ulster;    for  Mr.  Asquith   in  an    important  holidays  and  26  Sunday  holidays.    More  impor- 

speech    at    Lady  bank     on     October    25,    laid  tant    was    the    trade-unions    bill,  read    in    the 

down   three   points   upon   which   he   would  not  House  of  Commons  January  31,  passed  by  the 

yield:     an   Irish   Parliament,   an   executive  re-  Lords  on  February  19,  and  signed  by  the  king, 

sponsible  to  it,  and  "  nothing  is  to    be    done  March    7.     The    act   permits   trade    unions   to 

which  will  erect  a  permanent,  or  an  insuperable,  expend  their  funds  for  political  purposes,  ].e. 

bar  in   the  way  of  Irish  unity."     It  was  not  (1)   election  expenses,   (2)    the  maintenance  of 

likely   that  the   opposition  would  come   to   an  members  of  Parliament  or  other  incumbents  of 

agreement  on  these  terms,  when    even  the  per-  public  offices,  (3)  the  holding  of  political  meet- 

manent   exclusion    of  Ulster  would  not  satisfy  ings    and    distribution    of    political    literature. 

Lord  Lansdowne.  Before  such  expenditures  may  be  made,  however, 

Welsh  Disestablishment.  Like  the  home  a  poll  must  be  taken  of  the  members  of  the 
rule  bill,  the  bill  for  the  disestablishment  of  union,  and  a  majority  of  those  voting  must 
the  Church  of  England  in  Wales  was  passed  consent  to  the  principle  of  political  action, 
twice  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  twice  Political  funds  must  be  kept  separate,  and  any 
rejected  by  the  Lords.  It  was  first  introduced  member  may  refuse  to  contribute  to  the  political 
April  23,  1912,  and  went  through  committee  funds,  without  losing  his  right  to  participate 
in  January,  1913,  on  report.  In  February  Mr.  in  the  non-political  functions  of  the  trade  union. 
McKenna's  scheme  for  the  commutation  of  life  It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  tactics  of  the 
interests  was  adopted;  this  would  ^ive  the  church  opposition  to  this  measure.  Although  in  committee 
£2,000,000  to  represent  life  interests,  Mr.  the  Conservatives  had  attempted  to  amend  the 
McKenna  declared.  The  bill  passed  third  reading  trade-unions  bill  out  of  existence,  on  occasion 
in  the  Commons  on  February  5,  by  347  to  240.  of  the  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  bill  was  condemned  Mr.  Bonar  Law  advised  his  adherents  to  accept 
''  root  and  branch  "  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter-  the  bill,  and  went  on  to  state  that  the  Conser- 
bury  and  rejected  on  February  11,  after  three  vatives  were  not  hostile  to  trade-unionism  but 
days'  debate,  by  a  majority  of  201.  The  Welsh  that  they  considered  political  activity  aa  in- 
Church  bill  was  again  introduced  in  the  House  compatible  with  the  true  function  of  trade  unions, 
of  Commons,  and  passed  first  reading  May  7,  the  securing  of  better  conditions  for  workmen, 
second  reading  June  16,  and  third  reading  July  The  session  of  1013  was  opened  on  March  10. 
8,  by  a  majority  of  103.  On  July  22  the  House  The  king's  speech  reviewed  the  events  of  the 
of  Lords,  as  with  the  home  rule  bill,  resolved,  last  three  months,  commented  on  the  attempts 
"  That  this  House  declines  to  proceed  with  the  of  the  British  government  to  keep  in  dose  touch 
consideration  of  this  bill  until  it  has  been  sub-  and  cooperation  with  the  other  powers  and  "  to 
mitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  country."  Should  exercise  a  beneficent  infiuence  in  hastening  the 
the  bill  be  passed  once  more  by  the  next  session  conclusion  of  the  war."  In  the  field  of  imperial 
of  the  Commons,  it  will  become  law.  Outside  of  affairs,  the  state  entry  into  Delhi  (December  23) 
Parliament  the  disestablishment  was  condemned  was  singled  out  for  mention,  as  well  aa  the 
in  sermons,  and  a  monster  mass-meeting  in  progress  in  imperial  defense.  Ministers  from 
Hyde  Park  showed  the  strength  of  the  opposition.  Canada  and  New  Zealand  had  been  present  in 

The    Scottish    Temperance    Act.    A    third  London  to  discuss  the  naval  situation.     "The 

measure  which  the  ministry  was  attempting  to  recent  gift  of  a  battleship  by  the  Malay  States, 

pass  under  the  Parliament  act  was  the  Scottish  the  ready  consent  of  the  New  Zealand  govem- 

temperance  bill,  extending  local  option  to  Scot-  ment  to  the  retention  in  the  North  Sea  fleet 

land.     When    the   Lords    received   it  from    the  of  the  battleship  contributed  by  them,  the  steady 

Commons  for  the  first  time,   they  amended  it  progress  toward  the  establishment  of  the  Austra- 

instead  of  rejecting  it.     The  Commons  on  Feb-  Han   fleet,  and  the  discussions  now  proceeding 

ruary  6  refused  to   agree  to  the  amendments,  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  on  matters  of  de- 

for  the  ministry  held  them  to  be  "equivalent  fense,    testify    to   the    universal    desire    within 

to  a  rejection  of  the  principle  of  the  bill,  and  the  empire,    for    the    maintenance    of    common 

they   (the  ministry)   were  unable  to  look  upon  safety."     These  remarks  were  d  ftropos  of  the 
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forthcoming  defense  estimates.  In  outlining  the  i.e.  representation  of  property  and  brains  and 
legislative  programme  for  the  session,  the  speech  trying  to  preserve  the  pluJal  wt^  at  leasH'n  th« 
was  bnef.    Parliament  would  be  asked  to  con-   city  It  London  and  in  the  unWersities-  others 

w'the  luX^l'^iro^r  '^f.rr^T  *?  It  '"^"'"'-Kthe  justice  of  the  Ce  man  one  vote" 
land,  the  Sudan  loan,  care  of  the  feeble-minded,  principle,  but  refusing  to  approve  the  DresMit 
further  restriction  of  the  industrial  employment  reform*^ unless  accompalied  by  a  redistribuUoSTSf 
of  children,  prevention  of  plural  voting  at  parlia-  seats.  After  beinit  read  a  th%H  tim.  „n  ?.,?i 
mentary  elections,  and  "the  developlnenf  of  a  H  in  the  H^^  of  Common?  by  a  majority  S 
national  system  of  education  "-and  in  addi-  71,  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  Cds  fn 
tion,  of  course,  the  second  passage  of  the  home  one  sittinir  Julv  24  on  T^r/  r,owo>.  I  i 
rule    Welsh   Church,   and  ScottS.  ten^perance  Uon^^^^^^^ 

li/  M    .^      .^         ,  *,  ^'H  ^^*^^  *^«*^8  0"^y  with  the  question    of 

ihe  progress  of  the  three  last-mentioned  plural  voting  and  makes  no  attempt  to  remove 
measures  has  already  been  traced.  The  plural  the  serious  imperfection  of  the  present  electoral 
voting  bill,  which  was  not  passed,  will  be  dealt  law,"  carried  by  166  to  42.  Lord  Lansdowne 
with  separately.  It  remains  to  note  a  numbei*  on  this  occasion  voiced  the  extreme  criticism  of 
of  minor  measures  enacted  before  August  15.  the  bill  which,  he  asserted,  "is  an  attempt— 
The  army  act  placed  the  number  of  regulars  I  would  almost  say  a  cynical  attempt— to  load 
at  186,600,  exclusive  of  the  Indian  army.  A  the  electoral  dice  in  their  (the  government's) 
children  act  prohibited  taking  children  and  young  favor."  The  Liberals  replied  that  the  present 
persons  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  sing  or  dice  were  loaded  in  favor  of  the  Tories  who 
to  perform  for  profit,  unless  under  the  license  exercised  undue  weight  not  only  through  the 
of  a  police  magistrate.  The  j}urpose  of  another  plural  vote,  but  through  the  House  of  Lords 
act  was  to  permit  the  extension  of  the  polling  The  Govebnment  Pbogramme.  When  Parlia- 
hours  as  early  as  7  a.m.  and  as  late  as  9  p.m.  ment  was  prorogued  on  August  16,  a  considerable 
The  government  of  Sudan  loan  act  authorized  part  of  the  programme  for  the  next  session 
the  government  of  Sudan  with  the  guarantee  of  was  already  public  property.  In  the  first  place 
x*Ho?Pf!i?i  exchequer  to  raise  loans  amounting  the  home  rule  and  Welsh  Church  bills  would  b^ 
to  £3,000,000,  for  irrigation  and  railway  construe-  passed  for  the  third  time  under  the  Parliament 
tion  m  the  interest  of  the  cotton  industry.  Better  act,  and  placed  on  the  statute-books.  These  out 
provision  for  the  feeble-minded  was  assured  by  of  the  way,  the  ministry  would  proceed  with 
the  mental  deficiency  act.  The  banking  laws  reforms  of  education,  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
were  amended  by  a  bankruptcy  act.  The  provi-  of  the  agrarian  system.  The  educational  policy 
sional  collection  of  taxes  act  was  designed  to  of  the  government  was  outlined  on  July  22  by 
facilitate  the  collection  of  the  income-tax.  Hun-  Mr.  J.  A.  Pease,  president  of  the  board  of  educa^ 
ger-strikea  on  the  part  of  militant  suffragists  tion.  Commenting  on  the  present  national  system 
made  it  necessary  to  pass  the  prisoners  act,  bf  education,  he  complained  that  it  was  neither 
more  descriptively  styled  the  "  cat-and-mouae-  national  nor  a  system.  The  reform  to  be  intro- 
act,"  whereby  the  home  secretary  was  permitted  duced  would  bring  intermediate  education  within 
at  discretion  temporarily  to  release  prisoners  the  reach  of  all  who  desired  it,  by  requirin<r  the 
whose  ill-health  rendered  their  further  detention  local  authorities  to  do  for  intermediate  educa- 
dangerous.  The  appellate  jurisdiction  act  created  tion  what  the  act  of  1902  compelled  them  to  do 
two  additionals  lords  of  appeal  in  ordinary,  and  for  elementary  instruction.  Every  county  and 
increased  from  five  to  seven  the  number  of  county  borough  council  would  have  to  provide 
colonial  judges  who  may  become  members  of  the  for  a  complete  and  progressive  system  within 
judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  with  a  its  area.  To  make  this  possible,  the  govern- 
view  to  the  better  representation  of  the  Domin-  ment  would  increase  the  financial  support  ex- 
iobs.  Finally,  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  insurance  act  tended  to  local  education  authorities,  and  make 
amendment,  passed  in  August,  supplemented  and  grants  according  to  the  average  attendance  of 
altered  the  national  insurance  act  of  1911  in  a  all  children  in  the  area,  rather  than  the  children 
number  of  details;  for  instance,  section  3  places  in  each  school.  The  new  system  would  retain 
persons  between  66  and  70  in  practically  the  the  voluntary  schools,  at  least  for  the  present, 
same  position  as  other  insured  persons;  and  sec-  The  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  delayed 
tion  34  makes  it  an  offense,  punishable  by  fine,  by  other  more  pressing  problems,  must  also  be 
for  an  employer  to  deduct  either  all  or  part  dealt  with  in  the  coming  session.  The  govern- 
of  his  own  contribution  from  the  wages  of  the  ment  had  already  been  reproached  for  not  taking 
employe.  up  the  matter  earlier,  and  it  was  felt  that  fur- 

The  Plubal  Voting  Bill.  One  of  the  most  ther  procrastination  would  be  dangerous.  Mr. 
bitterly  criticised  measures  of  the  Liberal-Labor  Samuel  ably  summarized  the  reasons  for 
government  was  its  plural  voting  bill,  read  a  first  accomplishing  the  reform  during  the  lifetime  of 
time  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  8,  and  the  present  Parliament:  (1)  Mr.  Asquith  had 
a  second  time  on  May  1.  The  object  of  the  bill  promised  it,  (2)  the  Conservatives  mip^ht  return 
was  to  penalize  voting  for  members  of  Parlia-  to  office  and  by  half -measures  postpone  a  thorough- 
ment  in  more  than  one  constitutency,  thereby  going  reform,  and  (3)  the  House  of  Lords  should 
making  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  vote  for  a  be  so  constituted  as  to  "be  a  check  not  only  on 
University  member  and  at  the  same  time  to  »  Liberal  House  of  Commons,  but  on  a  Tory 
exercise  his  residential  franchise,  say  in  London,  ^o^se  of  Commons  as  well. 
Some  600,000  voters,  mostly  Conservatives,  would  The  Liberal  Land  Pouct.  More  widely  dis- 
be  affected.  Quite  naturally  the  Conservatives  cussed  than  either  education  or  the  House  of 
were  much  incensed  by  the  measure.  They  pro-  Lords  reform  was  the  land  policy  promulgated 
tested  that  it  was  a  partisan  measure,  designed  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  In  1912,  it  will  be  remem- 
simply  to  increase  the  Liberal  vote.  In  opposing  bered,  a  (rural)  land  inquiry  committee  had 
it,  they  exhibited  a  certain  inconsistency:  some  begun  an  investigation  of  (1)  wages,  houra  of 
justifying  the  principle  of  plural  representation,   labor,  housing,  and  allotments,  and    (2)    condi- ^T^ 
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tions  of  tenure,  game,  and  the  acquisition  of  land,  basis  of  all  future  operations  against  alums 
In  its  report,  the  committee  declared  that  over  and  overcrowded  houses";  (6)  to  protect  the 
60  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  adult  agricultural  tenant's  (shopkeeper's)  good  will  and  improve- 
laborers  receive  less  than  ISs.  a  week,  and  of  ments  made  by  him,  so  frequently  lost  when  the 
these  20,000  or  more,  less  than  lOs.;  minimum-   lease  expires. 

wage  legislation  was  therefore  recommended.  The  policy  thus  delineated  by  the  chancellor 
The  provision  of  gardens  and  allotments  and  ex-  of  the  exchequer  seemed  in  some  points  agree- 
tension  of  the  number  of  small  holdings  was  able  to  the  opposition,  but  far  from  satisfactory, 
strongly  recommended.  Complete  security  of  The  Unionist  agricultural  policy  was  set  forth 
terms  must  be  ensured  for  the  tenant  farmer,  in  a  "Blue  Pamphlet"  by  "a  group  of  Union- 
and  to  this  end  land  courts  should  be  established  ists,"  but  there  was  by  no  means  an  argument 
in  England  and  Wales  with  power  "  to  grant  on  the  subject  and  far  more  unanimity  was  ex- 
security  of  tenure  subject  to  good  farming,  to  hibited  in  tearing  the  Liberal  policy  to  pieces 
fix  fair  rents,  to  decide  questions  of  compensa-  than  in  constructing  a  substitue.  In  the  main, 
tion.  and  to  fix  the  price  payable  upon  com-  it  may  be  said  that  the  Unionists  opposed  the 
pulsory  acquisition  land  by  public  bodies."  fixation   of   the   minimum   wage   by   a   central 

On  the  basis  of  the  land  inquiry,  Mr.  Lloyd-  commission  and  the  compulsory  purchase  scheme; 
George  was  able  to  formulate  a  definite  land  in  place  thereof  they  would  have  fixation  of  the 
policy,  whose  objects,  as  stated  both  by  Mr.  minimum  wage  by  local  boards,  and  voluntary 
Asquith  and  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  were  the  state-aided-  land  purchase.  They  agreed  that 
betterment  of  the  lot  of  the  rural  population  houses  should  be  built,  that  villagers  should 
and  the  promotion  of  agricultural  production,  have  quarter-acre  gardens.  They  would  rely 
The  proposals  outlined  by  the  chancellor  of  the  more  upon  local  agencies,  however,  and  lay  more 
exchequer  in  speeches  at  Bedford  (October  11)  emphasis  on  agricultural  education,  and  oo5pera- 
and  at  Swindon  (October  22)  may  be  considered  tion.  As  for  the  utilization  of  insurance  re- 
in three  main  divisions,  as  regards  the  new  serves  for  cottage  construction,  the  Unionists 
ministry  of  lands,  as  regards  the  agricultural  found  it  an  eflTective  campaign  argument;  in  the 
laborer,  and  as  regards  the  farmer.  ( 1 )  In  Reading  bye-election  for  instance,  the  Daily  Jf ail 
place  of  the  board  of  agriculture  and  fisheries,  published  the  following  poster:  "Reading  elec- 
there  is  to  be  a  new  department  of  the  ministry,  tors  !  Do  you  want  your  insurance  taxes  fooled 
the  department  of  lands,  with  jurisdiction  over  away  on  wild-cat  country  cottage  schemes? 
all  questions  concerning  land  in  town  and  in  Out  with  the  government  and  save  your  insur- 
country.  Under  the  minister  of  lands  there  will  ance  reserve."  It  may  be  noted  that  according 
be  appointed  commissions  with  power  to  purchase  to  Mr.  Lloyd-Greorge,  the  state  was  to  guarantee 
}and  required  for  the  multiplication  of  small  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  insurance  re- 
holdings,  housing  reclamation,  or  afforestation,  serve.  "  No  risk  is  involved,"  he  said,  "  unless 
The  value  of  the  land  will  be  fixed  by  the  Tories  contemplate  bankruptcy  of  the  British 
commissions,  and  the  new  domesday  book  will  Empire  under  tariff  reform." 
be  pushed  to  completion  in  1015.  (2)  The  agri-  Unionists  and  the  Tariff.  Above  and  be- 
cultural  laborer  is  to  be  protected  by  a  minimum  yond  all  housing  provisions  and  wage  regulation, 
wage  regulation,  settled  according  to  locality  the  Unionists  demanded  for  the  benefit  of  the 
by  the  commissioners,  and  specially  providing  rural  classes  a  tariff  reform  which  would  in- 
fer the  old  and  infirm.  The  hours  of  labor  crease  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  will 
may  be  restricted  by  the  commissioners.  As  be  remembered  that  on  November  14,  1912,  the 
for  housing,  the  state  will  build  cottages  (about  first  meeting  of  the  ''Fused"  Unionists  caucus 
125,000),  using  the  accumulated  reserve  insur-  regarded  "the  adoption  of  tariff  reform  and  im- 
ance  funds,  and  rent  them,  with  gardens,  at  perial  preference  as  specially  desirable  at  this 
an  "  economic  rent."  In  addition,  small  hold-  moment  in  order  to  encourage  British  trade  and 
ings  and  allotments  may  be  erected  by  the  com-  industry;  to  restore  the  credit  of  the  country; 
missioners,  who  have  the  power  to  compel  land-  and  to  promote  the  closer  union  of  the  mother 
lords  to  sell  at  a  fair  price.  (3)  Farmers  are  country  with  his  majesty's  dominions  beyond 
to  be  protected  against  damage  by  game — especi-  the  seas."  Of  imperial  preference,  preference 
ally  complained  of  in  land  inquiry.  The  in  food  duties  would  be  the  most  important 
commisiosner?  may  uphold  farmers  who  have  item;  and  of  food  duties,  increased  prices  would 
been  given  notice  to  quit  for  political  or  relig-  bo  an  inevitable  result.  Fearing  that  such  a 
ious  ("capricious")  reasons;  and  they  may  re-  result  would  increase  the  misery,  and  incur 
vise  the  rents  of  small  farmers.  Large  farmers  the  emnity  of  the  poorer  industrial  classes;  a 
might  seem  to  have  been  neglected,  but  they  Urge  section  of  the  Unionist  party  began  to 
are  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  commissioners  if  weaken  on  the  question  of  "food  taxes."  On 
they  find  themselves  unable  to  pay  the  minimum  January  10,  a  memorial  signed  by  229  prominent 
wage,  or  if  they  have  to  pay  higher  rent  Unionists  was  presented  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  ask- 

The  October  speech  was  concerned  with  rural  ing  him  to  promise  that  should  a  Unionist 
problems;  the  land  question  as  regards  urban  government  be  returned  to  power,  food  duties 
districts  was  discussed  in  later  speeches,  notably  would  not  be  imposed  until  tne  people  had  been 
Mr.  Lloyd-George's  speech  at  Halloway,  Novem-  consulted  in  another  general  election.  This 
ber  29.    Briefly  summarized,  his  proposals  were:   "  two-elections  scheme"  was  consented  to  by  the 

(1)  to  provide  a  means  of  securing  at  a  just  Unionist  leader,  and  on  January  24,  at  Edin- 
price  whatever  urban  land  is  needed  for  housing;   burgh,  he  said,  "If  we  are  returned  to  power, 

(2)  to  reduce  the  rates,  which  means  that  the  .  .  .  (1)  we  shall  impose  a  tariff,  a  mod- 
national  exchequer  will  take  over  "a  larger  crate  tariff,  lower  than  exists  now  in  any  in- 
share  of  certain  services,"  especially  of  educa-  duntrial  courfry  in  the  world,  on  foreign  mann- 
tion;  (3)  to  force  great  ground  landlords  to  factured  goods."  ...  (2)  "We  shall  also 
bear  their  just  share  in  taxation;  (4)  to  make  give  to  the  Dominion*  ...  the  largest 
a  national  survey  of  housing  conditions  as  "  the  preference  which  is  possible  without  the  imposi- 
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tion  of  new  duties  upon  food."  And  (3),  after  ning  our  four  ships,  in  absolute  good  faith,  for 
the  Dominions  had  been  consulted,  tariff  food  exactly  the  same  period.'  .  .  .  There  would 
duties  would  be  made  the  issue  of  a  general  be  a  saving  ...  of  nearly  six  millions  to 
election.  This  temporary  abandonment  of  the  Germany,  and  of  nearly  twelve  millions  to 
food-duty  was  speedily  condemned  by  the  Na-  this  country,  and  the  relative  strength  of  the 
tional  Farmers*  Union  (February  26),  and  the  two  countries  would  be  absolutely  unchanged." 
Tariff  Reform  League  insisted  that  the  Unionist  On  November  27  Mr.  Asquith  made  it  clear  that 
party,  while  it  might  delay  imposing  duties  on  the  ministry  as  a  whole  was  back  of  the  invita- 
food,  must  not  give  up  advocating  them.  The  tion  and  earnestly  endeavoring  to  lessen  the  bur- 
Unionist  caucus  in  November  declared  in  some-  den  of  naval  expenditure. 

what  ambiguous  terms  in  favor  of  ( 1 )  "  broaden-  The  Mabooni  Case.  It  will  be  remembered 
ing  the  basis  of  taxation;  (2)  of  safeguarding  that  in  1912  rumors  were  current  that  certain 
our  great  industries  from  unfair  competition;  ministers  had  corruptly  favored  the  Marconi 
(3)  of  strengthening  our  position  for  the  purpose  Wireless  Telegraph  Company,  because  its  man- 
of  nes^>tiation  in  foreign  markets;  and  (4)  of  aging  director,  Mr.  Godfrey  Isaacs,  was  a  brother 
establishing  preferential  commercial  arrange-  of  Attorney-General  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  and  that 
ments  with  the  colonies."  This  Mr.  Bonar  Law  Lloyd-George  and  other  .ministers  made  use  of 
interpreted  as  a  10  per  cent,  duty  on  manufac-  their  official  knowledge  in  speculating  in  Mar- 
tured  articles,  and  then  again  a  tariff  high  on  coni  stocks.  A  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
luxuries  and  low  on  necessities.  In  all  this,  the  Commons  appointed  October  11,  1912,  and  reap- 
farmer  seemed  to  be  neglected;  in  "compensa-  pointed  on  March  14,  1913,  reported  on  June  13, 
tion"  to  them,  part  of  the  tariff  revenue  would  .1913,  "that  the  charges  made  against  Sir  Rufua 
be  used  "  in  reducing  the  burdens  of  agricul-  Isaacs,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
ture."  Samuel  are  absolutely  untrue,  and  that  the  per- 

The  attitude  of  the  Unionist  party  toward  sons  responsible  for  their  publication  had  no- 
other  problems  was  indicated  at  the  Norwich  reason  to  believe  them  to  be  true.  The  commit- 
caucus  November  13  and  14.  The  Unionists  tee  cannot  too  strongly  condemn  the  publication, 
desired  to  "  do  away  with  the  compulsory  in  such  a  way  of  unfounded  charges  against  the 
system  (of  national  insurance),  and  return  to  honor  and  integrity  of  public  men."  This  waa 
the  old,  splendid  voluntary  system,  which  worked  the  sentiment  of  the  government  party,  but 
80  well."  The  Parliament  act  of  1911  was  looked  many  of  the  opposition  felt  that  the  ministers 
on  "as  a  peril  to  the  constitution";  a  strong  had  displayed  a  lamentable  want  of  frankness. 
House  of  Lords  was  desirable;  and  the  disputes  and  of  judgment.  A  Unionist  resolution  to  that 
between  the  two  Houses  should  be  settled  by  effect  was  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
referendum.  Naval  and  military  provision  was  June  18  and  rejected  by  a  party  vote  of  Liberals,. 
"  inadequate."  Laborites,   and  Nationalists   against  Unionists.. 

The  Navy.  The  naval  estimates  presented  by  That  a  question  of  honor  should  be  decided  by  a 
Mr.  Churchill  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  party  vote  seemed  highly  unfortunate;  and  the- 
March  26  amounted  to  £46,309,300,  an  increase  affair,  although  settled,  was  not  forgotten  in 
of  £1,233,900  over  last  year.  In  defending  his  Unionists  campaign  speeches, 
proposals,  Mr.  Churchill  made  two  important  Suffragists  and  the  Franchise  Bill.  The^ 
statements.  In  the  first  place,  the  Dominions  Asquith  ministry,  divided  as  it  is  on  the  ques- 
would  be  encouraged  to  develop  naval  bases,  tion  of  woman  suffrage,  found  it  difficult  to 
dockyards,  cruisers,  and  local  flotillas,  and  poesi-  adopt  a  consistent  and  justifiable  policy  towards 
bly  a  flying  squadron  of  the  Dominion-contrib-  the  propaganda  of  the  militant  suffragists.  The 
uted  ships  would  be  formed.  In  the  second  question  came  up  in  Parliament  in  connection 
place,  he  proposed  a  "naval  holiday"  of  one  with  the  Franchise  and  Registration  Bill  to 
year  in  which  Germany  and  Great  Britain  would  which  three  amendments  were  offered:  (1)  Mr. 
call  a  halt  in  naval  construction,  which  he  Henderson's,  giving  women  votes  on  exactly  the 
branded  "a  wasteful,  purposeless,  and  futile  same  terms  as  men,  (2)  Mr.  Dickinson's,  giving 
folly."  No  naval  holiday  seemed  to^  be  contem-  a  vote  to  wives  residing  with  their  husbands  and 
plated,  however,  when  Mr.  Churchill  in  July  to  women  who  already  possess  votes,  and  (3) 
announced  that  in  lieu  of  the  Canadian  dread-  Mr.  Lyttleton's,  enfranchising  only  those  women' 
noughts  (see  Canada),  Great  Britain  would  who  already  possess  local  government  votes.  It 
press  on  with  the  construction  of  three  dread-  was  estimated  that  (1)  would  affect  11,000,000* 
noughts  immediately,  and  during  the  next  women,  (2)  6,000,000,  and  (3)  1,250,000.  The- 
twelve  months  "receive,  on  the  average,  a  light  speaker  of  the  House  ruled  that  any  of  these- 
cruiser  every  thirty  days,  and— during  the  next  amendments  constituted  a  new  bill,  and  the- 
eighteen  months — a  super-dreadnought — every  franchise  bill  was  dropped  on  January  27.  For 
forty-five  days."  The  "naval  holiday'' proposi-  the  future  Mr.  Asquith  promised  to  give  time 
tion  was  revived  in  October,  when  Mr.  Churchill  for  discussion  to  a  private  member's  bill  for 
announced  that  the  German  chancellor  had  woman  suffrage,  in  which  the  ministers  would 
stated  in  the  Reichstag  that  his  government  be  free  to  vote  either  way.  The  withdrawal  of 
awaited  definite  proposals.  Mr.  Churchill's  an-  the  franchise  bill,  as  later  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
swer,  as  explained  in  his  Manchester  speech  on  8nowden's  suffrage  amendment  to  the  home 
October  18,  was  that, "  Next  year,  apart  from  the  rule  bill,  and  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Dickinson'? 
Canadian  ships  or  their  equivalent,  apart  from  bill  to  enfranchise  women  householders,  meant 
anything  that  may  be  required  by  new  develop-  renewed  outbreaks  of  militancy.  The  militant 
ments  in  the  Mediterranean,  we  are  to  lay  down  suffragists  fired  vacant  buildings,  destroyed' 
four  great  ships  to  Germany's  two.  Now  we  railway  coaches,  burned  the  mail  in  pillar-boxes,. 
say  ...  to  our  great  neighbor  Germany: —  vnrecked  golf  links  and  country  clubs,  and  caused 
'If  you  will  put  off  beginning  your  two  ships  for  disturbances  in  Parliament.  Repeatedly  bomb» 
^elve  months  from  the  ordinary  date  when  you  were  found  in  the  churches,  and  church  servicer 
would  have  begun  them,  we  will  put  off  begin-  were  interrupted  by  the  demands  for  the  en- 
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franchisement  of  women.  A  suffragist  was  killed  The  Greek  Orthodox  is  the  national  religion, 
in  an  attempt  to  interrupt  the  Derby  races,  though  entire  religious  toleration  prevails.  The 
Miss  Pankhurst .  surrounded  herself  with  an  patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  the  nominal  head 
^*  army"  of  roughs.  Against  such  tactics  the  gov-  of  the  church  in  Greece,  but  actual  authority 
ernment  was  almost  powerless.  Suffragists  were  rests  with  a  Holy  Synod  composed  of  the  metro- 
imprisoned  but,  by  refusing  to  eat,  forced  the  politan  of  Athens  and  four  archbi^ops  and 
government  to  choose  between  starving  them  or   bishops. 

releasing  them.  In  some  cases  forcible  feeding  Pboduction.  The  coast  regions  are  elevated, 
broke  the  "hunger  strike,"  but  in  others  it  irregular,  and  deeply  indented;  the  interior  is 
failed.  Mr.  McKenna,  the  House  secretary,  largely  mountainous.  Efforts  are  being  made  by 
thought  he  had  solved  the  problem  when  his  the  government  to  better  agricultural  condi- 
prisoners'  bill  (see  above)  was  passed,  allowing  tions.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile  and  pro- 
nim  to  reincarcerate  prisoners  who  had  been  duces  cereals,  olives,  figs,  almonds,  pomegrac- 
released  after  self-imposed  starvation.  Under  ates,  citrous  fruits,  vines,  and  currants  (the 
this  "cat-and-mouse  act,"  as  it  was  called,  staple  crop).  So  detrimental  to  the  industry 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  other  leading  suffragists  has  the  annual  over-production  of  currants  be- 
were  repeatedly  arrested,  released,  and  re-  come  that  large  plantations  have  been  uprooted 
arrested,  seemingly  without  effect  upon  the  in  accordance  with  a  law  limiting  the  output 
militant  suffragists  who  continued  to  destroy  The  1911  crop  was  estimated  at  325,000,000  lbs. 
property  and  denounce  the  ministry.  The  olive  crop  is  important;   output  for   1911 

GPtheb  Events.  Interesting  in  the  light  of  was  reported  at  31,224,000  okes;  yield  of  olive 
Mr.  (Churchill's  declaration  that  oil  will  be  the  oil,  about  20,300,000  gallons.  Tobacco  is  grown, 
fuel  of  future  battleships,  were  the  attempts  of  Unofficial  estimates  report  100,000  horses,  360,- 
British  financiers  to  gain  oil  concessions,  000  cattle,  2,900,000  sheep.  Sericulture  is  carried 
especially  in  South  America.  See  articles  on  on.  The  mineral  yield  in  1910  included  iron, 
Mexico,  and  on  various  Central  and  South  608,849  tons;  lead,  185^207;  sulphur,  51,531; 
American  republics.  magnesite,  48,913;  zinc,  37,108;  manganese  iron, 

For  a  discussion  of  the  Irish  transport  woik-  86,594;  iron  pyrites,  27,557;  emery,  8000; 
ers'  strike,  see  Strikes.    The  Ambassadors'  Con-  ehromite,  7000. 

ference  held  at  London  and  the  part  played  by       Coicmebce.     The  development  of  the  trade  is 
Great  Britain  in  the  Balkan  war  negotiations    shown  in  the  following  table,  values   in  thou- 
are   treated   under   Tubket  and  the   Balkan   sands  of  drachmas: 
Peoples.     The   cordialities    exchanged  between  - 

Oreat  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  are  discussed  I         I         ^/?2L    .J?%c   Jif^A*   ^}SV^^   J?^il, 

«»i^«^  QoATw      Vr^w  r«™f  ni>:4ai«i>o  ^.^i.^i/^Tio  ♦/*  Imports,...  144, 636    152.636    160,536    172.202    154.067 

under  Spain.     For  Great  Britain s  relations  to  Exporta....  123.626   109,244    144.571   140.903    145.022 

China,    see    China,    Opium    Queatum;   InterM^    — — ^ 

iional  Loan;  Tibet,    See  also  Pebsia.    And  see  The  principal  articles  of  trade  in  1911   are 

Socialism,  Great  Britain,  shown  in  the  table  below,  values  in  thousands 

GBEECK     A  constitutional  European  mon-  of  drachmas: 

archy,  hereditary  in  the  male  line  of  tiie  house  ^^ -^ niK-i sa — -    - 

of   HoUtein.     It  lies  between  the  Ioni«i   «,d   Ce"SS"! ^'^^Mi  Cu^S" ?Ki 

^gean    Seas    and    was    composed    m    1913    of    Coal    21,296  Tobacco    17  865 

twenty-six  nomes.     Athens  is  the  capitaL  ZPt!'®'»   ®*® *S'i2!  "^^ne, 14,613 

AK^  AND  POPULATION,  previous  to  the  war  ?S^^%^di;.v;.;:  SfoS  ^r?c  l^^:;.'.-;:::::  1:8? 

m     the     Balkans,     the     area     was     given     as    Fish    6,147  Olive  oil 6.389 

64,657  square  kilometers,  or  24,964  square  miles.    Mlns.   and  metals.  4.760   Fi^    6!377 

By  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  signed  August  6,  |SK?  ::;:::::::::  JjSl  spirtSi  ':::^\\\\v^  \m 

1913,  Greece  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of    Coffee    8.616  Iron    3,345 

portions  of  Macedonia,  Albania,  and  a  number    S!5l?"    Jll?   S****"*?* ^'^^I 

of  Turkish  islands  to  an  area  estimated  (includ-    Animals';:::::::::  8  188  Iwm  \m 

ing  Crete)   at  115,975  square  kilometers,  carry-    Rice  \ 2!612  Valonla" I !.*.'.*!!!;!.'  2.*259 

ing  a  population  of  close  upon  5,000,000.    These   Ij®"*..* J* 511  5"K»  ®*^ ^-^'^^ 

additions    include    Epirus,   southern    Macedonia   ^^^^'"^^^  ''^^^  ^^^*"^  ^>»^> 

(including  Salonika),  and  a  strip  of  seaboard  in  Great  Britain  contributed  imports  valued  at 
western  Thrace  extending  to  Kavala.  The  an-  40,850  thousand  francs,  and  received  exports  to 
nexation  of  Crete  by  Greece  has  not  so  far  re-  the  value  of  33,777  thousand;  Russia,  34,449 
oeived  the  recognition  of  the  powers.  The  popu-  and  2601;  Austria -Hungary,  23,721  and  13.520; 
lation  of  Greece,  according  to  the  census  of  1907,  Bulgaria,  14,146  and  360;  Germanv,  13,336  and 
was  2,631,952.  Athens  had  167,497  inhabitants;  16,364;  France,  10,438  and  13.733;  Turkey. 
Pirffius,  71,505;  Patras,  37,724;  Corfu,  27,397;  8931  and  4803;  Italv,  6542  and  4012;  United 
Volo,  23,563;  Larissa,  18,001;  Hermopolis,  17,-  States,  4143  and  12,561;  Belgium,  3214  and 
lll'^  ,  ^^^  "®^  territories  are  Salonika,  144,-  9340;  Netherlands,  4087  and  11,235;  Rumania, 
200  inhabitants;  Seres,  32,000;  Candia,  (Hera-  2905  and  890;  Egypt,  943  and  11,453;  etc.  There 
clffion),  25,185;  Canea,  24,209;  Kavala,  20,000;  entered  at  the  ports  in  the  1907  trade  6412 
Yanma,  20,000;  Kastoria.  14,000;  Veria,  12,000;  vessels,  of  4,812,834  tons ;  cleared,  6253,  of 
?i'nnn^^V  ^^.l^^^\^^''.^^"?;r  ^^'^^^'  ^''*™*'  4,814,549  tons.  Through  the  Corinthian  canal 
IMOO;    Yanitsa,    (Yenye-i-Vardar),   10,000.  (opened  to  traffic  August  6,  1893)  there  passed. 

Education,  etc.  Primary  education  is  free  in  1912,  2707  steamers,  of  982.396  tons,  and 
and  nominally  compulsory,  and  is  maintained  by  1427  sailing,  of  45,364.  The  merchant  marine 
local  taxation  aided  by  state  subsidies.  State-  included,  in  1913,  389  steamers,  of  433,663  tons, 
directed  secondary  schools  exist,  but  are  ill  and  788  sailing,  of  136.689  tons, 
attended,  as  are  also  the  special  schools.  The  Communications.  Previous  to  the  outbreak 
university  at  Athens  attracts  largely  Turkish  of  the  war  there  were,  besides  1609  kilometers 
subject*.  of  railway,  several  lines  under  construction.   In 
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Jaxniary,  1913,  it  was  decided  to  pndi  forward  advisory  powers.  The  mission  will  undertake 
new  confltnietion  as  rapidlj^  as  possible  in  order  the  reorganization  of  the  Qreek  navy,  which 
to  complete  the  long-desired  land  connection  eonsisted  in  July,  1918,  of  4  ironclads,  1  modern 
with  the  rest  of  Europe.  There  were  (1911)  cruiser,  14  destroyers,  4  corvettes,  13  torpedo 
8155  kilometers  of  telegraph  lines  and  15,580  boats,  and  2  submarines.  In  January,  1913,  the 
of  wires;  stations,  745;  wireless  stations,  18.  keel  was  l^id  at  Stettin  of  the  battleship  8aU 
Post  offices,  1278.  There  were  1760  kilometers  omis,  of  19,500  tons,  23  knots  speed,  with  8  14- 
of  urban  (wires  5902)  telephone  lines  and  1376  inch  and  12  6- inch  guns.  Personnel,  about  4000, 
kilometers  of  interurban  wires.  conscripts  for  two  years  or  voluntary  enlist^ 

Abict.  Like  other  armies  of  the  Balkan  ment 
states,  the  army  of  Greece  underwent  important  GovKRinairT.  The  reigning  king,  Constantino 
changes  in  strength  and  organization  during  the  I.,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  assassination 
Balkan  wars.  It  had  been  trained  by  French  of  his  father,  George  I.,  March  18,  1913.  King 
officers  under  the  direction  of  General  Eydoux,  Constantine  was  born  August  2,  1868,  and  he 
and  in  1912,  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  hos-  married  in  1889  Princess  £>phia  of  Prussia,  sis- 
tilities,  was  organized  in  four  divisions,  each  ter  of  Emperor  William  11.  The  heir-apparent 
consisting  of  a  stafiT,  3  regiments  of  infantry,  Ss  Prince  George,  bom  July  19,  1890 ;  he  nas  one 
1  division  of  machine  gun  troops,  1  regiment  of  brother.  Prince  Alexander,  bom  August  1,  1893, 
cavalry,   1   regiment  of  field  artillery,  with  8  and  two  sisters. 

batteries,  1  division  of  mountain  artillery,  1  After  centuries  of  subjection  to  the  Porte, 
battalion  of  engineers,  1  company  of  train,  1  Greece  became  an  independent  kingdom  in  1830, 
company  of  sanitary  troops,  with  an  effective  following  a  war  lasting  from  1821  to  1829.  The 
strength  of  17,600  men,  1500  mounted  men,  and  constitution  of  1864  was  amended  in  1911,  and 
48  guns.  This  organization  was  substantially  xe^U  the  executive  power  in  the  king  and  his 
increased  and  instead  of  four  divisions,  as  many  (responsible)  ministers.  The  Boulti  is  the  legis- 
as  ten  divisions  were  found  in  the  troops  in  the  jative  body,  whose  members  are  elected  for  four 
field,  although  it  was  stated  that  neither  the  years  by  manhood  suffrage.  The  ministry  in 
oldest,  nor  the  youngest  classes  of  men  enrolled,  1913  was  composed  as  follows:  E.  Venezelos, 
were  called  out,  although  many  Greeks  from  pTemier  and  minister  of  war;  D.  Panas,  foreign 
abroad  returned  to  serve  in  the  army.  The  esti-  affairs;  K.  Raktivan,  justice;  B.  Bepoulis,  in- 
mate of  the  military  strength  actually  in  the  terior;  L  D.  Tsirimokos,  worship  and  instrao- 
field  ran  in  excess  of  110,000  men,  to  which  the  tion;  A.  N.  Diomidis,  finance;  N.  Stratos, 
army  had  been  raised  from  a  previous  peace  marine;  A.  Michalacoponlos,  national  economics, 
strength  of  about  30.000.  Hsstobt.  The  chief  events  of  1913  had  to  do 

A  royal  decree  August,  1913,  provided  for  with  the  part  played  by  Greece  in  the  Balkan 
army  reorganization.     The  new  armv  will  be  or-   War,  and  an  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  the 

enized  in  six  army  corps  with  heaaquarters  at  articles  Tuskst  and  the  Balkan  Peoples,  and 
irissa,  Athens,  Janina,  Salonika,  Seres,  and  Cbetb,  History.  In  the  midst  of  the  war.  King 
Kozani,  and  while  at  first  composed  of  two  George  went  to  the  recently  conquered  city  of  Sa- 
divisions  only  later  will  be  increased  to  three^  lonilu  and  there  on  March  18  was  assassinated 
no  that  the  first  organization  of  11  diyisioni'  by  a  partially  insane  Greek,  Alexander  Skinas  by 
later  will  be  increased  to  18.  Each  division  name.  The  act  aroused  great  indignation  amonff 
will  contain  3  infantry  re^ments,  each  of  3  bat-  the  Greek  people.  King  George  was  succeeded 
talions,  an  artillery  regiment,  a  squadron  of  by  his  son,  f*rince  Constantine,  who  had  already 
cavalry,  a  company  of  sappers,  and  the  usual  beeome  a  popular  hero  by  virtue  of  the  victories 
departmental  troops.  There  were  in  1913  but  33  won  under  his  leadership  in  the  war.  In  the 
infantry  regiments  which  would  have  to  be  in-  territorial  settlements  of  the  year  Greece  profited 
creased  to  54,  the  cavalry  would  remain  at  8  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  of  the  other  Balkan 
regiments,  but  the  field  artillery  of  4  regiments  states,  to  a  greater  extent  even  than  the  most 
was  to  be  raised  to  6  regiments  each  of  6  bat-  optimistic  Greek  patriot  had  foreseen  at  the  be- 
teries,  and  eventually  a  regiment  would  be  pro-  ffinninff  of  the  struegle.  By  the  Treaty  of  Lon- 
Tided  for  each  division.  Eighty  batteries  of  new  don  with  Turkey  (May  30)  and  the  Treaty  of 
quick-firing  guns  had  been  ordered  from  the  Bucharest  (August  10)  with  Bulgaria  and  Ser- 
Schneider  works.  The  12  Evzone,  or  rifle  bat-  yia,  the  Hellenic  kingdom  acquired  all 
talions,  were  not  to  be  increased,  but  the  tech-  of  Thessaly,  that  part  of  Epirus  which  in- 
nical  troops  were  to  be  greatly  augmented.  A  eluded  Janina,  and  the  most  valuable  maritime 
new  law  providing  for  an  increased  annual  con-  districts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  including 
tingent  of  recruits  had  been  framed  whereby  aach  important  ports  as  Salonika  and  Kawala, 
men  would  be  liable  for  36  years'  military  serv-  as  well  as  full  reali^tion  of  the  long  cherished 
ice,  2  years  spent  in  the  active  army,  10  years  ambition  to  annex  Chrete.  By  various  arrange- 
in  the  first  reserve,  9  years  in  the  second  reserve,  ments  of  the  great  powers  it  was  also  made 
7  in  the  territorial  army,  and  7  in  its  re-  known  in  December  that  Greece  would  be  per- 
serve.  Under  the  new  law  it  was  believed  that  mitted  to  retain  all  the  ^gean  Islands  except 
an  annual  recruit  contingent  of  25,000,  instead  Imbros  and  Tenedos  and  the  nine  islands  occu- 
of  13,000,  would  be  forthcoming,  and  at  the  end  pied  by  Italy,  with  the  provUo,  however,  that 
of  21  years  there  would  be  an  army  of  some  no  fortifications  should  be  erected  on  Chios  or 
470,000.  Mitylene.     Thus,    as   a   general   result  of   the 

Navy.  The  contract  with  the  British  govern-  Balkan  War,  the  Greek  kingdom  was  consid- 
ment  for  a  loan  to  Greece  of  British  naval  erably  more  than  doubled  in  area  and  popular 
officers  for  instruction  and  advice  in  naval  tion.  The  consequent  accession  of  prestige 
affairs  expired  in  April,  1913,  and  was  renewed  brought  Greece  into  rivalry  with  Italy,  par- 
on  new  terms.  Rear- Admiral  Mark  E.  F.  Kerr  ticularly  as  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
took  the  place  of  Rear-Admiral  Tufnell,  resigned,  still  occupied  by  Italy  clamored  for  annexation 
with  an  enlarged  staff  and  executive  instead  of   to   Greece,   and   the   Epirotes  of  Koritza  .M^Tp 

igi  ize      y  ^ 
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other  districts  protested  violently  against  be-  OBEENE,  Daniel  Cbosbt.  An  Americaa. 
ing  deprived  of  Greek  citizenship  and  incor-  missionary,  died  September  15,.  1013.  He  wa» 
porated,  as  a  concession  to  Italian  and  Austro-  born  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1843,  and  graduated 
Hungarian  interests,  into  the  new  principality  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1864.  He  served 
of  Albania.  According  to  a  statement  made  in  throughout  the  Civil  War  as  a  private,  and  in 
the  Assembly  in  December  by  M.  Diomidis,  min-  1869  went  to  Japan  as  a  missionary  under  the 
ister  of  finance,  the  public  cost  ol  the  whole  auspices  of  the  American  Board.  From  1870-74 
war  to  Greece  amounted  to  379,485,000  drach-  he  was  at  Kobe,  and  from  1874-80  at  Yoke- 
mas,  of  which  292,116,000  were  expended  on  hama.  From  1873-80  he  was  a  member  of  the 
the  army  and  87,370,000  on  the  navy.  This  Yokohama  New  Testament  translation  corn- 
extraordinary  outlay  brought  the  year's  ex-  mittee,  and  was  professor  of  Old  Testament 
penditure  up  to  413,600,000  drachmas,  with  a  Exegesis  at  Kyoto  from  1881-87.  In  1901-2 
deficit  of  101,000,000  drachmas,  which  would  he  was  president  of  the  Asiatic  Society  in 
be  met  out  of  the  yield  of  the  loan  which  was  Japan.  He  lectured  on  ''Japan"  at  Harvard 
being  negotiated  in  Paris.  The  revenue  from  University  in  1008-9.  His  published  writings^ 
the  new  territories  for  the  year  1913  was  esti-  include,  Chinese  New  Testament,  Prepared  far 
mated  at  41,000,000  drachmas.  The  govern-  Japanese  Readers  (1878);  Course  of  Study  for 
ment  faced  very  difficult  problems  in  estab-  Students  of  Japanese  Language  (1903).  He 
lishing  orderly,  civil  administrations  for  the  was  a  member  of  the  commission  for  revising- 
new  territories  and  in  welding  them  into  the  the  Japanese  New  Testament,  and  he  revised 
Hellenic  kingdom.  A  good  beginning  had  al-  and  brought  up  to  date  Ritter's  History  of 
ready  been  made  in  the  last  months  of  1913:  Protestant  Missions  in  Japan  (1898).  He  edited 
M.  Dragoumis  was  acting  as  governor-general  The  Christian  Movement  in  Its  Relation  to  the 
of   Crete,   and   M.   Repoulis,   of   Macedonia;    a   New  Life  in  Japan  from  1902-6  and  in  1910-11. 

Sroject  to  connect  the  railway  system  of  OBEENLAKD.  Danish  Arctic  colony,  esti- 
freece  with  that  of  Macedonia  was  being  vi^  mated  area  2,200,000  kilometers  (849,420  square 
orously  pushed;  and  attention  was  being  paid  miles).  Area  of  settlements,  colony  proper, 
to  find  land  and  employment  for  the  some  160,-  88,100  square  kilometers  (34,015  square  miles)* 
000  Greek  refugees,  from  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  For  further  statistics,  see  1912  Yeab  Book. 
Albania,  who  had  emigrated  into  the  new  GBEENLAND,  Exploration  of.  See  Polar. 
territories.    The  capitulations,  which  had  long  Exploration,  Arctic. 

obtained  under  the  Turkish  regime  in  Crete  OBENADA.  The  largest  of  the  (British) 
and  in  Macedonia,  and  in  accordance  with  which  Windward  Islands  colonies.  Area,  133  square- 
foreign  subjects  were  tried  in  their  respective  miles;  population  (1911),  66,750.  St.  George's- 
consular  courts,  were  speedily  abolished  by  the  (4916  inhabitants)  is  the  capitaL  The  sugar 
Greek  government.  Plans  were  elaborated  in  industry  has  given  way  to  the  production  of 
September  for  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  cacao,  of  which  the  export  in  1911  was  valued 
army  and  navy:  the  former  would  be  raised  to  at  £223,104.  Total  imports  (1911),  £309,227; 
400,000  men  and  would  be  trained  by  GJeneral  exports,  £264,640;  revenue  (1911-12),  £98,645; 
Eydoux  and  his  staff  of  French  officers;  the  expenditure,  £81,012.  Shipping  entered  and 
latter  would  be  effected  by  British  advisers  cleared  (1911),  536 J61  tons.  Debt  (1912), 
headed  by  Rear  Admiral  Kerr.  In  Aiigust  M.  £123,670.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  James  Hayes 
Coromilas  resigned  as  foreign  minister  on  ae-  Saddler  was  governor  in  1913.  Attached  to 
count  of  ill  health  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Grenada  are  part  of  the  Grenadines,  the  largest 
Panas,  who,  as  Greek  minister  at  Sofia,  had  being  Carriacou,  with  an  area  of  8467  acres  and 
played   a  leading  part  before  the  war  in  the   6886  inhabitants. 

negotiations  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  OBENADINE  ISLANDS.  Dependency  of 
Bidkan  Alliance.     With  the  bulk  of  the  Greek  Grenada   (q.v.). 

nation  M.  Venezelos  as  prime  minister  main-  OBTJBB,  Edwabd  Bibd.  An  American  soldier 
tained  a  pop'ularitj^  second  only  to  that  of  King  and  public  official,  died  July  7,  1913.  He  was 
Constantine,  but  m  the  Assembly  one  or  two  born  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  1841,  and  in 
political  groups,  especially  that  headed  by  the  1860  graduated  from  Burlington  Collece.  At  the 
former  premier  M.  Ralli,  assailed  him  as  too  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  the 
yielding  in  his  conduct  of  the  final  negotiations  Third  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  and  was  promoted 
with  Turkey  and  the  powers.  These  attacks  led  to  be  major  and  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1863 
to  dissensions  within  the  cabinet,  and  on  De-  his  term  of  service  expired  and  he  recruited  two* 
oember  3  M.  Stratos,-  minister  of  marine,  re-  regiments  of  volunteers.  He  went  again  to  the 
signed  and  entered  the  opposition.  front  with  General  Grant,  and  in  March,  1865, 

OBEECE,  ABOHiBOLOGT  OF.  See  ABCH.fiOL0OT.  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  for  gallant 
OBEEN,  John.  An  American  oculist,  died  services.  When  mustered  out  at  the  close  of 
December  7,  1913.  He  was  born  in  Worcester,  the  war,  he  took  charge  of  his  father's  iron 
Mass.,  in  1836,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  works  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  In 
in  1885.  He  studied  medicine  at  that  university  1885  he  lost  his  fortune,  but  two  years  later 
and  in  Europe.  In  1862  he  was  in  the  medical  inherited  another  from  his  brother  and  again 
service  of  the  Western  sanitary  commission,  went  into  the  iron  business.  In  1889  he  was 
and  in  that  year  and  the  year  following  was  as-  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  governor  of  New^ 
sistant  surgeon  of  the  army  of  Tennessee  and  Jersey.  He  was  appointed  minister  to  Spain 
served  with  the  Federal  troops  in  Maryland,  b^  President  Harrison  in  1890.  On  the  conclu- 
In  1866  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  sion  of  his  term  of  service  in  1892,  he  returned 
practiced  with  great  success  until  his  death,  to  New  Jersey  and  resumed  his  iron  business. 
In  1886  he  was  appointed  professor  of  opthal-  He  was  candidate  for  Congress  in  1908,  but 
mology  in  the  St.  *Louis  Medical  College  of  was  defeated.  He  suffered  financial  reverses, 
Washington  University.  He  had  international  and  in  1911  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
fame  as  an  oculist.  the  Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers  at  Kerney,  N.  J.. 
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GJJATFMAliK,  The  most  northwesterly  of  829,  respectively;  Germany,  $2,260,862  and  $6,- 
the  Central  American  republics.  The  capital  976,006;  United  Kingdom,  $1,739,598  and  $1,- 
ifl  Guatemala  City.  710,052;    France,  $436,882  and  $969;   Belgium, 

Abka,  Pofoiation,  etc.  On  account  of  a  $146,431  and  $18,686;  Italy,  $96,496  and  $11,310; 
boundary  dispute  with  Honduras,  the  area  can-  other  countries,  $322,006  and  $676,786;  total, 
not  be  stated  with  exactness.  In  1913  a  com-  $9,822,462  and  $13,166,638.  Entered  at  the  ports 
mission  of  the  two  countries  was  carrying  on  in  1912,  811  steamers,  of  1,139,865  tons, 
the  work  of  locating  the  frontier.  One  estimate  Communicatioiis.  The  length  of  railway  open 
of  the  area  is  48,290  square  miles;  a  recent  to  traffic  at  the  end  of  1912  is  reported  at  449 
planimetric  calculation  showed  43,641  square  miles  (722  kilometers).  San  Jo86  and  Cham- 
miles.  The  census  of  December  31,  1903,  showed  perico,  on  the  Pacific  are  connectea  by  rail  with 
a  population  of  1,842,134,  about  60  per  cent.  Guatemala  City,  and  the  latter  with  Puerto 
Indian  and  most  of  the  remainder  Mestizo.  As  Barrios,  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  Ocos  line 
calculated  for  the  end  of  1909,  the  population  was  in  progress.  Telegraph  lines,  over  4200 
was  1,991^61;  so  that  in  1913  the  inhabitants  miles;  offices,  about  226.  Post  offices  in  1912, 
probably  nimibered  considerably  over  2,000,000.   323. 

Births  in  1911  and  1912,  respectively,  71,896  Finance.  The  paper  peso  of  Guatemala  has 
and  73,797;  deaths,  36,234  and  43,366;  marriages  a  greatly  depreciated  value.  It  was  worth  about 
in  1912,  6340.  Estimates  of  urban  populations  iih^  cents  in  1908,  6  in  1909,  7  in  1910,  and  6^ 
cannot  be  very  accurate,  but  the  following  have  in  1911.  Revenue  and  expenditure  in  1910 
been  reported:  Guatemala  City,  125,000;  amounted  to  61,671,000  and  46,969,000  pesos  pa- 
Quezaltenango,  34,000;  Cobftn,  31,000;  Totoni-  per,  respectively;  in  1911,  62,047,000  and  69, 162,- 
capftn,  29,000;  Esouintla,  Jalapa,  Zacapa,  and  000.  The  budget  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
Chiquimula,  each  about  18,000;  Santa  Cruz  del  1014,  showed  the  following  estimated  expendi- 
Quiche,  17,000;  Jutiapa,  16,000;  Antigua,  tures:  Interior  and  justice,  4,866,940  pesos 
SalamA,  and  Huehuetenango,  each  about  16,000;  paper;  foreign  affairs,  1,983,633;  finance,  2,696,- 
Amatitlfln.   12,000,   Sololft,    11,000.  974;   public  debt,  26,211,741;   public  works,  2,- 

In  1911,  public  primary  schools  numbered  632,310;  war,  6,236,862;  public  instruction,  4,- 
1821,  with  66,686  pupils;  in  1912,  1837,  with  084,396;  other,  668,942;  total,  48,170,787.  Pub- 
69,631  pupils.  In  1911  there  were  1667  students  lie  debt  December  31,  1911:  foreign,  $7,414,000 
in  secondary  and  normal  schools.  There  is  a  and  £1,480,000  (exclusive  of  arrears  of  interest) ; 
medical  college,  with  74  students  in  1912,  and  internal,  103,129,468  pesos  paper, 
a  law  school,  with  66  students.  Abmt.    Service  in  the  active  army  is  obliga- 

Pboductidn  and  ComcEBCE.  The  soil  is  fer-  iory  for  all  citizens  from  the  ages  of  18  to  26, 
tile.  The  most  important  crop  is  coffee,  produced  and  in  the  militia  from  the  ages  of  26  to  60, 
largely  on  German  plantations.  Corn  is  the  hut  citizens  paying  a  tax  of  60  pesos  are  exempt, 
leading  food  crop,   and  other  products  of  im-   as  well  as  certain  officials  and  other  individuals 

Sjrtance  are  sugar,  bananas,  cacao,  and  tobacco,   prescribed  by  the  law.     On  a  peace  basis  the 
ubber,  chicle,  and  mahogany,  cedar,  and  dye  army  consists  of  about  6000,  which,  in  time  of 
woods  are  exploited.    There  is  little  mining  or  war,  would  be  increased  to  about  86,000,  em- 
manufacturing,                                                             bracing  about  66,000  of  the  first  line  and  30,000 
The    invoice   value   of   Imports   through   the  ®^  *^®,  second.     French   officers  have  been  en- 
maritime  custom  houses  in  1908  was  $6,811,686;   R^ged  in  training  the  troops,  but  discipline  and 
in    1909,    $6,261,317;    in    1911,    $6,614,421;    in  organization  are  far  from  perfect. 
1912,  $7,781,986.     In  their  reports,  the  Guate-  ,  GovmwMEWT     The  legislative  power  is  vested 
malan  authorities  add  to  these  values  26  per  ^^  ^^^  National  Assembly  of  69  members,  elected 
eent. — an   estimate    covering   freights,    commis-  ^^^  ^®"'  ye^TS  by  direct  vote,  and  in  the  Council 
sions,  insurance,  etc.— and  the  value  of  the  im-   ^J  ^^^  of  13  members,  partly  elected  by  the 
ports  through  frontier  custom  houses.    On  this  f^^f™**!?  *?^,  P*^'y  appointed  by  the  presi- 
basis,  the  imports  in  1911  are  stated  at  $8,166,-  d«»*-    ^he  latter  is  elected  by  direct  vote  for 
670  and  in  1912,  $9,822,462.    Exports  have  been   ^'^  ?«*"»  ^^  "  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  six 
as  follows:     In  1908,  $6,766,138;  in  1909,  $10,-  ™®™^'"-    J^^  president  in   1913  was  Manuel 
079,219;  in  1911,   $11,006,836  (including  $24,111  Estrada  Cabrera,  who  succeeded  to  the  ocecutive 
through  the  frontier  of  Salvador) ;  in  1912,  $13,-  ^?ce   m  March.   1898,    and    subsequently    was 
166,637    (including  $20,960  through  Salvador),  elwsted  for  terms  ending  March  16,  1905,  1911, 
Leading  maritime  invoice  values   in    1911   and  *  „  ***'•       — .                        ,      ^  ^     , 
1912,  respectively,  in  thousands  of  dollars:    Cot-  ,   T^^a  rl!t  ^^ff-T?*  of  Guatemala  at 
ton  goodri849  and  1926;  iron  and  steel  manu-  l^t  yielded  to  the  British  demands  for  the  pay- 
factS^es,  626  and  730;  food  products,  420  and  ?nA°Ln  *'''' "i!"'\!i"y.''V^''- T^ '^^-l^^^^    ^^ *  ^S^ 
713;  wheat  flour,  364  aAd  612;  wines  and  liquors,  ?.^^'?i^^,Pf«??  ^^^J.^^  ^"*'«j^  creditors  was  to  be 
223  and  341;  silk  goods,  267  and  328;  woolen  ^mi^^t^  from  the  proceeds  of  the  export  tax 
goods,  278  aid  30of  railWay  material,  311  and  f".~?'£AVf  LJf^  tl  ^^n?^  !!"??•    5^*^ 
290;  agricultural  and  industrial  machinery,  196  ^^ff  *jL,aJ^  J^fro^^^                             Zt^ 
and  281;   drugs  and  medicines,  218   and'^276;  }^J±^^J^^^                                     ^^^   ^^^"^ 
linen,  hemp,  and  jute  goods,  272  and  214.  mental  expenditures  as  follows: 

Principal  exports  in  1911  and  1912,  respect-  '  Pesos 

Ively,   in   thousands   of  dollars:      Coffee   clean,  S^SuST  i?'!?*!^^?'^* MIS'Smm 

7283  and  9126;  coffee  in  parchment,  1991  and  ?%lS^'\^l}?5Sei;::;.V.\;.\';: :::;::    J.'Kl'^ 

1863;  bananas,  627  and  667;  sugar   (including  PubUo   credit 26,211,741 

panela),   344    and    666;    chicle,   151    and   276;    g»mento    2,632.310.20 

woods,  168  and  242;  cattle  hides,  826  and  190;  SbMc'teiti^ction:::;::::;:::;:;::::;  tlldll 

rubber,  160  and  141.  Miscellaneous    668.942.44 

In  1912  the  United  States  sent  imports  and      m_^_,  is  -nn  im  a9 

leoeived  exports  valued  at  $4,632,361  and  $3,863,-      ^°^^    48,i70.7g8.02 
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Guatemala  inyited  the  other  Central  American   Newark  Tarn  Verein;  rope  climb,  18  feei»  Ed- 
republics  to  a  conference  in  Quatemala  City  in   ward  Lindenbaum,  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Associ- 
October   to   consider   the   possibility  of   closer   ation;  parallel  bars,  Paul  Krimmel,  New  York 
unification  of  the  Central  American  railway,  tel-  Turn  Verein;  club  swinging,  Rav  W.  Dutcher, 
effraph,  and  postal  services.     Licentiate  Anpel   New  York  A.  C;  side  horse,  Roy  £.  Moore,  New 
Maria  Bocan^a  was  elected  by  the  Legislatiye   York  Turn  Verein;    tumbling,   M.   J.   Bedfod, 
Assembly  of  Quatemala  to  the  position  of  judge  National  Turn  Verein;  flying  rings,  J.  D.  Olea- 
in   the   Supreme   Court  of  Justice  of   Central  son.  West  Side  Y.  C.  A.;  all-round,  Franz  Kanis, 
America. — ^A  Guatemalan  boundary  commission  Newark  Turn  Verein.     The  English  individual 
was  codperatin^  with  a  Honduran  commission   championships   were  captured  by   L.   Harrison 
to  fix  the  frontier. — ^The  president  appointed  Li-  Bradford,  All  Saints, 
centiates  Antonio  Batres  Jauregui,  Carlos  Sa-      GYPSY  MOTH.     See  EiTTOifOLOOT. 
lazar,  Antonio  Gonzalez  Saravia,  and  Alberto      GYBO  COMPASS.     See  Battleships. 
Mencos  to  the  Hague  Permanent  Court.  KAGENBECX,  Cabl.    A  German  naturalist 

GUIANA  See  British  Guiana,  Dtttgr  &nd  trainer  of  wild  animals,  died  April  13, 
Guiana,  French  Guiana.  1913.    He  was  bom  in  St  Pauli,  a  suburb  of 

OX7EIiPHS  AND  BBUNSWICK.  See  Geb-  Hamburg,  in  1844.  His  father  was  a  fishmonger 
UATTX  ^^^  '^^^  interested  in  natural  history,  and  in 

GUTH,  William  Westlet.  An  American  /848  received  in  the  course  of  his  business  six 
educator/appointed  in  1911  president  of  Goucher  **'«*  "!i^»%J^{f  ^J'^^^^^  1>™  ^  »fd  ^  ^« 
College,  Baltimore,  Md.  He  was  born  in  Nash-  own  trade  the  business  ol  buying,  selling,  and 
ville,  Tinn.  in  1871,  and  graduated  from  Leland  Jt'**^^^  live  animals.  His  son  rapidly  extended 
Stanford  Junior  University  in  1896.  After  *^«"  operations,  and  he  soon  had  travelers  in 
studying  law  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  T^Zi^*^  ""'  the  world,  ^e  enterprise  ex. 
same  year,  and  practiced  in  San  Francisco  from  J^^^^  '"*^  t.^*  ^^'^^^*  ^^^  "?ost  important 
1895  to  1898.  In  1900  he  was  ordained  to  the  ^'^•"^^J  <*'  ^^'^^^  7^^  **»«  f  ^^J^'^qiS'  iJ'**"** 
Methodist  Episcopal  ministry,  and  for  one  year  ^^'"^^^  ^^"^  a  large  scale.  In  1892  he  pur- 
was  pastor  at  West  Chelmsford,  Mass.  '^He  ^^^  »  1*J««  ?"^««  ^*  '*"d  H  ®^"ki?^^  "**'^ 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Halli  and  Berlin,  ^*°^^'?''«'  ^ZJ^^  P'^T^'rrS-  ^"*^i^'!^°?  ♦* 
receiving  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  former  in  «o»logical  exhibition  parV  This  developed  into 
1904.    In  the  si^e  year  he  became  pastor  of  the  the  /amous  Animal  tark,  which  is  one  of  the 

Epworth  Church  Cambridge,  Mass  After  «.rv.  "$^oUB  COotSbBNCB,  Third,  See  Abk- 
ing  here  until  1908,  he  was  appointed  president  ^f^T™  t!™««. J™T^^  ****«'.  »««  .««»* 
of  the  College  of  the  Pacific. ^e  traveled  ex-  "^Tfl^S^raTO^^  ft«  A«rri.ATmw  T,. 
tensively  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor,  .^™J™™^"^^^  ^  ABmraATiON,  In- 
and  in  Europe  and  England.    He  was  the  author  ^^tlm       a  vu  au        -^ 

^4  Tfc-  A»^Z»^^  r.*  Wn:*%  HAITI.     A  republic  occupying  the  western 

""'oi'l^^To^JrW^^^^     An    Amerl.  P-^Sf  1.^^:^^^^^^  '^ 

^"^  !*^|ra*"4^^P^T**'^^™  *"  ^»**»^^'^^'  Ahea.  Population,  etc.  The  estimated  area 
Pa.,  m  1848.    He  graduated  from  Westerntini-  ,g    ^  072    square   miles.     The   number    of   in- 

?irl^  ""L  ?''"?aJi''*"'!J  if'^'^  ^°TT^i  ""^  habitants  is  variously  estimated,  but  it  is  cer- 
Pittsburgh  in  1866,  and  afterward  studied  law  ^j^  that  the  country  is  one  of  the  most  densely 
at  Columbian  (now  Georje  Washington)  Uni-  populated  of  the  American  republics.  According 
versig.  He  was  admitteS  to  the  bar  in  1869  ^*'^„  estimate  of  1909,  ba»^  on  parish  regis- 
and  began  practice  in  Pittsburgh.  In  1876  he  ^  the  population  was  about  2.030.000.  An 
was  associate  counsel  for  the  Tilden  electors  be-  Ultimate  oi  1912  placed  the  number  at  2,600,000. 
fore  the  Florida  returning  board  after  the  elec-  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  people  are  negroes, 
tion  of  President  Hayes.  He  was  candidate  for  ^^.^  ^lost  of  the  remainder  are  mulattoesTport. 
?oL^\''t  Pittsburgh  on  the  Reform  ticket  in  au-Prince  is  the  largest  city,  with  perhaps  100,- 
^?®iS^?u*  '"S".^®?^^-  ^*  ^".?,K''JS5  "??'''''  000  inhabitants;  Cip  Hattien  is  ^timated  to 
of  Pittsburgh  in  1906,  serving  until  1909.  Dur-  y,^^^  30,000.  Les  Cayw.  25,000,  Gonalves.  18,000. 
mg  his  administration  many  reforms  were  made  i„  1913  there  were  reported  649  public  and  126 
in  the  government  of  the  State,  and  prominent  private  schools;  there  are  three  high  schools  and 
officials  awoke  to  find  themselves  convicted  of  Jj,  ly^g^s.  The  educational  system  is  very  im- 
bribeiy.  In  July,  1913,  he  was  appointed  am-  p^rf^t,  and  illiteracy  is  prevalent.  The  Ian- 
bassador  to  Japan  by  President  Wilson,  ^i^ge  spoken  is  a  French  patois;  the  religion  is 

GYICXASTICS.  iiie  fifteenth  annual  inter-  Homan  Catholicism, 
collegiate  g}'mnastic  meet  was  won  by  PennsyU  Pboduction  and  Commerce.  Coffee  is  the 
vania  with  a  score  of  26  points.  Princeton  was  leading  crop;  others  of  importance  are  cacao, 
second  with  16  pointe,  and  Yale  third  with  8  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  Logwood  and 
points.  Other  scores  were:  New  York  Univer-  other  valuable  woods  are  cut  for  export  There 
sity,  6;  Rutgers,  6;  Harvard,  3.  The  all-round  are  several  sugar  mills,  and  rum  and  other 
championpship  was  won  by  T.  Clark  of  Pennsyl-  apirite  are  distilled.  Mining  is  almost  entirely 
vania,  with  218  6-10  pointe.  In  dual  college  undeveloped.  According  to  custom-house  reports, 
meets,  Pennsylvania  defeated  Rutgers  25-23,  importo  in  the  fiscal  years  1911  and  1912 
Yale  30-24,  and  New  York  University.  31-23.  amounted  to  $7,948,117  and  $9,876,556.  The 
Yale  defeated  Princeton  32^-21%,  and  Amherst  Haitian  authorities  state  that  the  actual  values 
32-22;  Rutgers  defeated  Columbia,  31-19,  and  were  considerably  greater  and,  on  account  of 
New  York  University  26-22;  Princeton  defeated  under  valuation  estimate  the  1912  iraporte  at 
Pennsylvania  27%-26%.  The  Western  intercol-  $11,165,690.  Importation  from  the  United 
legiates  were  won  by  Wisconsin,  with  Chicago  states  in  1912  amounted  to  $7,302,484;  France, 
second,  and  Minnesota  third.  $1,050,416;    United    Kingdom,    $761,206;    G«r- 

The  club  championships  of  the  A.  A.  IT.  re-  many,  $484,915;  all  other  countries,  $277,534; 
suited  as  follows:    Horizontel  bar,  Franz  Kanis,  total,  $9,876,656.  S{^P|>^f#,|^^<2f^\^^^^'  ^^^^ 
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w€re  valued  at  $17,285,486.  The  greater  part  of  Create  Zamor,  provincial  authority  at  Cap» 
the  exports  goes  to  France.  Weight  in  thou-  Haltien,  and  on  the  27th  of  the  month  President, 
sands  of  pounds  of  the  chief  exports  in  1011  and  Oreste  fled  for  safety  to  a  German  warship. 
1912,  respectively:  Coffee,  61,796  and  78,168;  Histobt.  The  twenty-seventh  Congress  sat  in 
cacao,  3228  and  6005;  cotton.  4198  and  4339;  special  session  from  April  28  to  August  27.  One 
logwood  and  roots,  74,608  and  03,384;  cotton  of  the  most  important  matters  considered  was 
seed,  8058  and  8459.  the  coinage  bill  submitted  on  July  18,  1913,  by 
GoancuNiCATiON.  The  reported  length  of  rail-  M.  Auguste  Bonamy.  According  to  the  pro- 
way  in  1013  was  208  kilometers  (129  miles).  A  visions  of  the  bill,  the  currency  was  to  be  re- 
length  of  400  kilometers  (about  250  miles)  was  fomved,  with  the  gold  gourde  (=»%  gold  dollar, 
reported  under  construction.  The  Gonalves-  U.  S.)  as  the  monetary  unit,  divided  into  100- 
Esmery,  a  line  thirty-one  miles  in  length,  was  centimes.  The  silver  gourde  was  to  be  of  the 
opened.  Telegraph  line  (1010),  124  miles.  Post  same  weight  and  fineness  as  the  U.  S.  quarter, 
offices  (1011),  88.  The  bill  also  provided  for  the  withdrawal  of 
Finance.  Revenue  is  derived  principally  papef  money  through  the  National  Bank  of 
from  import  and  export  duties,  paid  in  Ameri-  Haiti. 

can  gold.  The  paper  gourde  is  nominally  worth  -^  new  customs  tariff  was  put  into  effect  on 
96.5  cents,  but  it  is  greatly  depreciated;  its  August  1,  providing  specific  duties  (except  on 
average  value  has  been  about  20  cents,  but  in  jewelry,  which  is  taxed  10%  ad  valorem)  on  the- 
1912-13  it  advanced  to  about  30  cents.  For  the  ^*8«  o'  ^^^  *»alf  kilo,  and  a  general  surtax  of 
fiscal  year  1913,  the  estimated  revenue  was  5%  of  the  duty.  Agricultural  and  mining  im- 
$3,914,480  and  7,571,083  gourdes,  and  the  esti-  plements  were  admitted  free;  muslins  and  prints- 
mated  expenditure  $3,904,291  and  "9,095,006  *t  reduced  rates.  The  Oreste  government  took 
gourdes.  The  larger  estimated  disbursements  in  energetic  steps  to  enforce  the  income  tax  of 
thousands  of  dollars  and  of  gourdes  were:  August  11,  1903,  and  by  a  decree  of  June  7,  in- 
Public  debt,  2802  and  331;  interior  and  police,  dustrial,  commercial,  and  civil  companies  were 
315  and  1314;  war  and  marine,  231  and  2380;  ordered  to  file  financial  statements  with  the 
instruction  and  worship,  132  and  1860.  On  minister  of  finance,  in  order  that  the  tax  of  10% 
March  31,  1912,  the  public  debt,  including  on  dividends,  interest,  and  revenue  might  be  de- 
arrears,  amounted  to  $24,422,281  and  15,176,960  clared. 

gourdes.  In  November  it  was  reported  that  revolution 

Am£T.    Haiti  maintains  a  regular  an6y  raised  ^"*  brewing  et  Port-au-Prince.  President  Oreste 

partly    by     enlistment    and    with    a    varying  «n"Ounded    hmiself    constantly    with   a   heavy 

strength    depending    upon    the    condition    anS  piard,  and  actual  fightmg  occurred  in  the  North 

exigencies  of    the  iovernraent.    Any    statement  m  December.    At  the  close  of  the  year  an  agree- 

of  its  strength  is  conjectural  since  the  number  ^«n<^  ^%«  «»K°£.d  at  Port-au-Prince  whereby  the 

actually  under  arms  has  been  estimated  as  about  <^>*»?!»  ^^,  ^^«  ^^«"f*^  government  against  Haiti, 

3000,    while    the    nominal    strength    has    been  Pending  for  several  years,  were  to  be  settled  by 

stated  as  over  10,000.  *'ii*:"^l°""  ^  «        , 

GovEBNMENT.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  ,,,?^^'  ^^^^  ^^^^-  ^  ^™«^'  ^^ 
in  a  national  assembly  of  two  chambers,  the  ttattm  -pa-h.  -nAiir  a^  tia^a  ^^a  T»Awa 
Senate  (39  members)  and  the  Chamber  of  the  „,^!^™  ^t^J^^^^!?  ^^*'  "^  ^^^^^' 
Communes  (96).  Members  of  the  lower  cham-  l™siON  OF  Elkctbio  Poweb. 
her  are  elected  for  three  years  by  direct  vote.  .  /^^Vy>  rBEDEBiCK  Bybon.  An  American  jur- 
The  senators  are  elected  for  six  years  by  the  >•*»  died  January  16,  1913.  Born  at  Sara- 
Chamber  of  the  Communes  from  a  list  prepared  *^g*  Springs,  N.  Y.,  in  1843;  and  educated  in; 
partly  by  the  president  and  partly  by  the  elec-  *^*®  public  schools,  he  served  for  one  year  in 
tors.  According  to  the  constitution  the  president  *^®  ^^^^^  War,  but  was  discharged  on  account 
is  elected  for  seven  years  by  the  two  chambers  ^^  sickness.  In  1867  he  graduated  from  Brown 
in  joint  session.  His  cabinet  consists  of  six  University;  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870; 
members.  General  Antoine  Simon  was  elected  *"d  in  1877  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Court  of 
president  December  17,  1908;  he  was  deposed  Common  Pleas  of  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut, 
upon  the  successful  revolution  of  1911  headed  H«  served  in  this  position  until  1889  when  he 
by  (Seneral  Cincinnatus  Leconte,  who  was  elected  Y*"  appointed  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
to  the  presidency  on  August  16  as  from  May  *'*®  State.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  judge  of* 
15.  for  seven  years.  On  August  8,  1912,  General  **>®  Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  and  from  1909 
Leconte  lost  his  life  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  ^"**^  *^«  **™«  <>'  *^**  death  was  chief  justice  of 
executive  residence.    His  successor  was  chosen  in  ^^^^  court 

the  person  of  General  TancrMe  Auguste  for  the  HALLETT,  Moses.  An  American  jurist,  died 
term  ending  May  16,  1910.  General  Auguste  April  26,  1913.  He  was  born  in  Galena,  111.,, 
died  May  2,  1913,  and  on  May  4  Senator  Michel  in  1834,  and  received  an  academic  education. 
Oreste  was  elected  president  for  the  unexpired  After  studying  law  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
temu  President  Oreste,  inaugurated  May  4,  in  1858.  Two  years  later  he  removed  to  Colo- 
1913,  chose  as  his  ministers:  General  Philippe  rado  where  from  1863  to  1865  he  was  a  member 
Argant,  war;  M.  Emmanuel  Morel,  interior;  M.  of  the  Territorial  Council.  From  1866-76  he 
Auguste  Bonamy,  finance;  M.  Etienne  Mathon,  was  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colo- 
foreign  relations;  M.  Auguste  Supplice,  public  rado,  serving  until  1906.  From  1892  he  was 
works  and  agriculture;  and  M.  Tertullian  Guil-  professor  of  American  constitutional  law  and 
baud,  justice  and  education.  Subsequently  M.  lederal  jurisprudence  at  the  University  of 
Supplice  was  succeeded  by  M.  Morel,  and  the  Colorado. 

department  of  the  Interior  was  taken  over  by       HALLOCS^  Joseph  Newton.     An  American 

M.  Seymour  Pradel.    In  January,  1914,  occurred  editor  and  clergyman,  died  March  24,  1913.    He 

jevolutionary  outbreaks    headed    by    Davilmar  was  bom  at  Franklinville,  N.  Y.,  in  1834.  an 

Theodore,  former  president  of  the  Senate,  and  graduated    from    Yale    CoUegiiti^i  b|#g;^0" 
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studied  divinity  at  the  Yale  Theological  Sein*  and  at  once  devoted  his  time  to  civil  and  philan- 
inary,  graduating  in  1860.  For  several  years  thropic  activities.  In  1894  he  was  chairman  of 
he  occupied  pastorates  as  a  Congregational  min«  a  committee  for  the  erection  of  public  baths  in 
ister.  In  1880  he  became  editor-in-chief  and  New  York  City.  He  was  for  many  years  man- 
proprietor  of  The  Christian  Work,  and  continued  ager  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
as  editor  of  this  paper  until  his  death.  He  was  a  dition  of  the  Poor,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
director  in  several  large  financial  corporations,  boards  of  many  other  philanthropic  societies. 
He  was  the  author  of,  among  other  books.  How  to  He  wrote  Useful  Information  for  Railway  Men, 
Teach  (1867),  The  Chrietian  Life  (1890),  What  and  achieved  some  distinction  as  an  amateur 
28  Heresy  (1894),  Mormonism  (1896),  Life  of  painter. 
D.  L.  Moody   (1900).  HAMILTON  COLLEOE.     An  institution  of 

HALIiOCK,  William.  An  American  pbysl-  higher  learning  at  Clinton,  N.  Y,,  founded  in 
cist,  died  May  20,  1913.  He  was  born  in  Mil-  1812.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  various  de- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  in  1857,  and  graduated  from  Colum-  partments  of  the  college  in  the  autunm  of  1913 
bia  College  in  1879.  He  then  took  the  degree  of  ^^  200.  The  faculty  numbered  twenty.  Ralph 
Ph.  D.  at  WUrzburg,  Germany,  returning  shortly  C.  Super  was  appointed  associate  professor  in 
after  to  the  United  States,  and  accepting  an  ap-  **»«  Spanish,  French,  and  German  languages,  and 
pointment  as  physicist  for  the  New  York  Geo-  Willard  B.  Marsh  was  appointed  assistant  in 
logical  Survey  at  Washington.  He  served  in  history  and  speaking.  The  productive  fundsof 
this  position  for  nine  years  and  for  a  part  of  ^^e  «o"ege  amount  to  about  $1,150,000.  The 
this  time  was  professor  of  physics  at  the  Cor-  library  contains  about  60,000  volumes.  The 
coran  Scientific  School  at  Washington.  In  1889  president  is  M.  W.  Stryker,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  and  HAMMOND,  James  Bab^lett.  An  Ameri- 
toxicology  at  the  National  College  of  Pharmacy,  can  inventor,  died  January  27,  1913.  Bom 
This  service  continued  until  1892,  when  be  be-  in  Boston  in  1839,  and  graduated  from  the 
came  assistant  in  the  astro-physical  laboratories  University  of  Vermont  in  1861,  in  the  same 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  He  then  re-  year  he  enlisted  in  the  Federal  army  and  served 
turned  to  Columbia  as  associate  professor  of  throughout  the  Civil  War.  At  its  close  he 
physics.  In  1902  he  was  made  full  professor,  graduated  in  theology  from  the  Union  Theo- 
and  four  years  later  dean  of  the  faculty  of  poli-  logical  Seminary  in  1865,  going  then  to  Cor- 
tical science,  and  held  this  office  until  all  the  many,  where  he  specialized  in  philosophy  and 
graduate  faculties  at  Columbia  were  merged  in  science.  He  then  turned  his  mind  to  mechanical 
1909.  invention  and  patented,  in  1880,  a  typewriting 

HAMILTON,     John     Angus     LtJSHiNQTON  "/^hine  on  scientific  principles,  which  was  one 

MooBE.  An  English  newspaper  correspondent  9^  ^^f  ^J^^.P^^'^'^J^  ^'^l^'^''}^^' ^^l  '"**^^ 
and  writer,  died  June  14,  1913.  He  was  born  in  d^^^^d  the  idea  of  tbe  keyboard  and  the  true 
London,  but  after  doing  Newspaper  work  in  Eng-  ?l»?l?r*'  5^*"^^  ^l^  t^ewriter  on  the  market 
land,  removed  to  New  York,  where  for  a  time  ^^  ^^^^'  *^d  made  his  fortune, 
he  was  a  reporter.  He  then  returned  to  London  HAMPTON  NOBKAL  AND  AGBICXTXr- 
to  devote  himself  chiefiy  to  work  as  war  corre-  TUBAL  INSTITUTE.  An  institution  for  the 
spondent  and  special  correspondent  for  various  education  of  negroes,  founded  at  Hampton,  Va., 
London  papers.  He  was  in  the  siege  of  Mafc-  in  1868.  The  enrollment  in  all  departments  of 
king  in  1899-1900,  and  the  Boxer  uprising  in  the  university  in  1913  was  637.  There  were  135 
1900-1902,  the  Balkans  in  1903,  the  Russo-  members  of  the  faculty.  There  were  no  notable 
Japanese  war,  1904-1905,  in  the  troubles  in  changes  in  the  faculty  during  the  year,  and  no  ira- 
Assam,  1911-1912,  and  in  the  Balkan  war,  1913.  portant  benefactions  were  received.  The  im- 
He  was  assigned  to  the  Turkish  army  in  the  portant  funds  of  the  institute  amount  to  about 
Balkan  war  and  was  twice  captured  by  the  $2,650,000,  and  the  income  to  about  $285,000. 
allies.  After  leaving  the  Balkans,  he  came  to  There  are  about  35,000  volumes  in  the  library, 
the  United  States,  where  he  attempted  to  give  The  president  is  H.  B.  Frissell,  D.  D. 
a  lecture  tour  This,  however,  proved  a  failure,  HABBOBS.  See  Docks  and  Habbobs. 
and  he  committed  suicide.  Mr.  Hamilton  re-  HABVABD  XTNIVEBSITY.  The  total  en- 
ceived  a  number  of  war  medals  for  his  services.  roUment  in  the  academic  department  of  the  uni- 
He  published  several  books,  including  the  versity  in  the  autumn  of  1913  was  2359.  In 
Siege  of  Maf eking  (1900);  Korea  (1904);  the  special  schools  the  enrollment  was  as  fol- 
Afghanistan  (1906);  Prohlems  of  the  Middle  lows:  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
East  (1908);  Somaliland  (1910);  and  In  Abor  497.,  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science,  139; 
Jungles   (1912).  Graduate   School   of    Business    Administration, 

HAMILTON,  William  Gaston.  An  Ameri-  113;  Divinity  School,  57;  Law  School,  695; 
can  engineer  and  philanthropist,  grandson  of  Medical  School,  296;  Dental  School,  196.  The 
Alexander  Hamilton,  died  January  23,  1913.  He  faculty  numbered  803,  of  whom  141  were  pro- 
was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1832,  and  at  the  fessors,  9  associate  professors,  86  assistant  pro- 
age  of  eighteen  he  showed  so  strong  a  predilec-  fessors,  78  lecturers,  and  7  associates.  In  the 
tion  for  mechanical  engineering  that  he  was  Summer  School  of  1913  there  were  enrolled 
placed  as  an  apprentice  in  the  machine  shops  of  1250  students.  The  endowments  received  dur- 
Henry  R.  Dunham  &  Co.  He  worked  through  all  ing  the  year  were  for  the  music  department, 
the  departments  of  this  concern  and  in  succes-  psychical  research,  and  a  chair  of  Japanese  lan- 
sion  became  vice-president,  engineer,  and  presi-  guage  and  literature,  of  which  the  first  incum- 
dent  of  the  firm  of  Breese,  Kneel  and  &  Co.,  own-  bent  was  to  be  Professor  Anesaki.  Professor 
ers  of  the  Jersey  City  Locomotive  Works.  He  E.  C.  Moore  was  appointed  professor  of  educa- 
served  as  general  manager  and  mechanical  tion,  and  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge  was  appointed 
engineer  in  the  building  and  operating  of  the  exchange  professor  to  the  University  of  Ber- 
Great  Western  Railway.  In  1886,  at  the  age  lin.  Bertrand  A.  W.  Russell  was  ap- 
of  fifty-four,   he   retired  from  active  business,  pointed   professor   of.  pfailosoplnr.     ^I'-.^n   ac- 
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count  of  the  gifts  and  bequests  received  during 
the  year,  see  Gifts  akd  Bequests,  and  for  fur- 
ther notes  about  the  university  in  general,  see 
the  article  Univxbsities  and  Oollegbs.  In 
Sadcliffe  College,  the  Women's  Department  of 
the  university,  there  were  enrolled  in  1013,  568 
fltudents.  The  president  of  the  university  is  A. 
Lawrence  LowelL 
HATTFTICAKN,  Cabl.    See  Gebican  Litkra- 

TUBB. 

HATTPTKAinsr,    Gdhast.      See     GnucAX 

Ljteratubb. 

HAVEKEYEBy  WnxiAic  Fbedebxck.  An 
American  capitalist,  died  September  7,  1913.  He 
was  bom  in  New  York  City  in  1860,  and  was 
the  son  of  William  F.  Havemeyer,  and  a  brother 
of  John  Craig  Havemeyer.  When  his  father  in 
1865  founded  the  sugar  refinery  of  Havemeyer 
Brothers  in  Brooklyn,  W.  F.  Havemeyer  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  business,  and  was  even- 
tually admitted  to  the  partnership.  He  car- 
ried on  the  business  with  his  brother  until  the 
consodidation  of  the  firm  of  Havemeyer  Brothers 
with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
when  he  retired  from  the  sugar  refining  buri- 
ness,  engaging  in  many  other  financial  enter- 
prises,* and  acquiring  a  large  fortune.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  business  interests,  he  was  active  in 
social  and  philanthropic  work,  founding  the 
Havemeyer  laboratory  of  New  York  University, 
and  becoming  a  member  of  the  counsel  of  that 
universitv.  He  was  an  important  collector  of 
autograpns  and  manuscripts  of  the  colonial 
peric^. 

HAWAH.  Population  and  IiiMiaBATioN. 
The  estimate  based  on  statistics  of  births, 
deaths,  arrivals,  and  departures,  showed  a  popu- 
lation on  June  30,  1013,  of  2 17,744,  an  increase 
of  25,835  or  13.46  per  cent  since  the  census  of 
1010.  The  only  races  which  show  a  de- 
crease during  the  past  three  years  are 
the  pure  Hawaiians,  through  an  excess  of 
deaths,  and  the  Chinese  through  an  excess  of  de- 
partures. The  largest  increases  are  in  the 
Filipinos,  introduced  by  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association;  Spanish,  introduced  by 
the  territorial  government;  other  Caucasians, 
chiefiy  American,  who  have  come  in  large  num- 
bers, many  in  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States;  and  part  Hawaiians,  Portuguese,  and 
Japanese,  mainly  through  an  excess  of  births. 
During  the  year  there  were  introduced  into  the 
territory  2413  Spanish  and  228  Portuguese. 
There  were  also  introduced  65  Russians. 
Sugar  planting  during  the  year  introduced  5747 
Filipinofl.  Since  1000,  there  have  been  in- 
troduced 13,715  Filipinos.  The  percentage  of 
non-Asiatic  laborers  employed  on  the  sugar 
plantations  has  increased  from  12.3  on  the  or- 
gapization  of  the  territorial  government  to  37.15 
in  1013.  The  Japanese  on  the  islands  in  1013 
were  estimated  to  number  83,100;  the  Portu- 
guese, 23,160;  the  Chinese,  21,500;  and  the 
Filipinos,  12,600. 

Agbicultube.  The  chief  industries  of  the 
Islands  are  agricultural.  The  sugar  industry 
far  surpasses  all  others  combined  in  the  value 
of  the  output.  During  1013,  the  exports  of 
sugar  were  valued  at  $35,235,170  of  raw  sugar, 
and  11,372,650  of  refined  sugar.  These  were 
largely  decreased  from  the  corresponding 
amounts  of  1012.  The  fruit-raising  industry  is 
large  and  increases  from  year  to  year.  The  grow- 
ing of  pineapples  occupies  first  place.  The  exports 
of  fruit  and  nuts,  which  consist  chiefly  of  pine- 


applesy  amounted  to  $40,055,622  in  1013,  com- 
pared with  $2,048,733  for  1012.  Experiments 
nave  been  made  in  the  growing  of  tobacco.  This 
has  met  with  considerable  success.  Coffee  was 
at  one  time  an  important  product  of  the  Islands, 
but  in  recent  years  it  has  fallen  off  greatlv.  The 
exports  for  1013,  however,  show  a  considerable 
increase  over  those  of  1012.  In  the  former  year 
they  were  valued  at  $402,833,  and  in  the  latter 
$390,404.  Coffee  is  raised  chiefiy  by  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Portuguese,  although  the  larger 
estates  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  livestock  industry  is  important;  most  of  the 
meat  grown  is  consumed  in  the  islands.  Swine 
are  grown  in  large  numbers,  as  the  Oriental  pop- 
ulation consumes  large  quantities  of  pork. 

CoMMEBCE.  The  imports  and  exports  for  the 
year  ended  June  33,  1013,  exclusive  of  specie, 
aggregated  $70,474,880.  This  was  a  decrease  of 
$4,668,880  from  1012,  although  it  has  a  large 
increase  over  the  largest  amount  for  any  other 
preceding  year.  The  decrease  was  entirely  in 
exports  to  the  continental  United  States,  which 
was  due  to  low  prices  and  a  shortage  of  the 
sugar  crop  on  account  of  drought  The  im- 
ports amounted  to  $36,002,040,  an  increase  of 
$7,308,618  over  those  of  1012.  The  imports 
from  continental  United  States  amounted  to 
$20,120,400,  an  increase  of  $6,033,531,  and  those 
from  foreign  countries  amounted  to  $6,830,531, 
an  increase  of  $1,275,087.  The  chief  imports 
during  1013  were  bags,  $B24,157;  cement,  $20,- 
048;  chemicals,  $1,504,787;  coal,  $325,320;  cot- 
tons, $172,244;  fertilizers,  $271,706;  foodstuffs. 
$2,326,764;  iron  and  steel,  $107,425;  spirits, 
$204,237;  miscellaneous,  $036,024.  The  exports 
of  1013  amounted  to  $43,471,040,  a  decrease  of 
$11,077,408.  Those  to  continental  United  States 
amounted  to  $42,713,204,  a  decrease  of  $12,362,- 
871,  while  those  to  foreign  countries  amounted 
to  $768,646,  an  increase  of  $385,373.  The  ex- 
ports of  domestic  merchandise  amounted  to 
$42,652,572  to  continental  United  States  and 
$740,284  to  foreign  countries,  while  those  of  for- 
eign merchandise  amounted  to  $60,722  to  conti- 
nental United  States,  and  $18,362  to  foreign 
countries.  The  imports  and  exports  by  coun- 
tries for  the  fiscal  years  1011-12,  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


Countries          Imports 

Bxports 

1912 

1918 

1912 

1918 

\u8tralia  & 

Tasmania  |  S80,26S 
Other   Brit. 
Oceania..         7.618 

1  467.078 

1     7,820 

1    14.979 

89.884 

2.662 

7.918 

Brit.    India     623,892 

844,078 

Canada 22.788 

24.144 

46.679 

64.201 

Chile 690.689 

708.626 

France 18.786 

26.241 

19.661 

18.697 

Germany. . .     870.116 

424.660 

110.120 

97.716 

HonffkonfT. .     829.814 

893.294 

8,704 

6.686 

Japan     ....  2.414,346 

2.846,766 

26.846 

118.941 

U.     Klnff...      711,602 

797.889 

86.719 

144.868 

Other  toT'gn     184.180 

803.081 

70.278 

290.167 

Total  for.  6.698.444 

6.873.631 

878.273 

768.646 

U.     S 23.096.878  29.129.409  66.449.488  48.713.294 

Grand 

total... 28.694.822  86,002.940  66.449.488  48.471.940 

Shippiwo  and  Tkawspobtation.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1013,  tonnage  entered  into  the  ports 
of  the  islands  amounted  to  $1,582,255,  an  in- 
crease of  $211,040  over  the  tonnage  of  1012. 
The  tonnage  cleared  amounted  to  $1,577,102,  an 
increase  of  $207,003.  This  figure  is  much 
larger  than  that  for  any  preceding  year.  ItT 
is  exclusive   of  vessels  engaged   in   interisland^  LL 
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traffic,  and  Yessels  in  the  military  and  naval  Portuguese  5497,  Hawaiians  4390,  part  Hawai- 
aerrice.    The   total   number   of   veiiselB   entered   ians  4146,  Chinese  3783,  all  others  4232. 
in  1913  was  483,  compared  with  431  in  1912,       Finance.    The  year  1913  waa  on  the  whole  a 
and    the    vessels    cleared   numbered    476,    com-  very  satisfactory  one  in  respect  to  both  receipts 
pared  with  429  in  1911.  and  expenditures.    The  net  receipts  for  the  year 

The  territory  is  peculiarly  dependent  for  its  were  $4,247,701,  and  the  net  disbursements  were 
progress  on  the  developments  of  its  transpor-  $4,208,389.  The  net  receipts  exceeded  the  net 
tation  facilities.  In  1913,  there  was  consider-  disbursements  by  $39,311.  The  net  cash  balance 
able  growth  of  these  facilities,  chiefly  by  the  at  the  close  of  the  year  aggregated  $1,308,347. 
addition  of  five  steamers  in  the  transportation  The  principal  increases  in  revenue  were  in  prop- 
service  with  other  islands.  There  were  also  erty  tax  and  land  sales.  The  principal  decrease 
harbor  improvements  and  much  wharf,  rail-  was  in  inheritance  taxes,  which  were  only  $19,- 
road,  and  wagon-road  construction.  Six  large  321,  as  compared  with  $187,974  in  1912.  The 
steamers  were  building  during  the  year  for  the  bonded  debt  of  the  Territory  at  the  beginning 
traffic  with  the  mainland.  The  construction  of  of  the  year  was  $6,460,000,  which  increased  dur- 
a  large  floating  dock  at  Honolulu  was  also  be-  ing  the  year  by  the  issue  of  $1,600,000  or  4  per 
gun.  The  event  of  chief  importance  in  con«  oent.  public-improvement  bonds,  and  decreased 
nection  with  transportation  in  the  islands,  was  hy  the  payment  of  $110,000  of  the  1903  issue 
the  enactment  at  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  four  per  cent,  fire-claim  bonds,  leaving  a  total 
in  1913  of  a  public  utilities  act,  which  created  bonded  indebtedness  of  $6^40,000  at  the  dose 
a   public  utilities   commission,    and   conferred  of  the  fiscal  year. 

broad  powers  upon  it.  This  affected  not  only  Pubejo  Health.  All  the  Islands  are  fairly 
transportation  service,  but  public  utilities  of  well  covered  with  a  well-organised  and  efficient 
all  kinds,  including  electric  light  and  power,  sanitation  force.  The  legislature  of  1913  pro- 
telegraph,  telephone,  and  other  service.  Inter-  vided  for  the  employment  of  a  sanitary  engineer, 
island  traffic  is  conducted  chiefly  by  the  Inter-  In  the  towns,  cottages  are  largely  replacing  ten- 
island  Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  has  ement  houses,  and  on  the  plantations,  buildings 
a  fleet  of  17  steamers.  Traffic  between  Hawaii  which  are  occupied  by  laborers  are  being  much 
and  the  mainland  and  Mexico  is  carried  on  improved.  There  were  no  epidemics  during  the 
with  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  The  year.  The  number  of  cases  of  communicable  dis- 
bulk  of  the  traffic  with  the  Atlantic  coast  is  eases  was  1687,  many  of  which  were  cases  of 
handled  by  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  measles  among  the  arrival  of  United  States 
Company,  which  operates  two  fieets  of  steam-  troops  and  immigrants.  The  diseases  causing 
ers — one  in  the  Pacific  and  one  in  the  Atlantic,  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  were  pneumonia 
the  connecting  link  being  the  Tehuantepec  Ka-  426,  and  tuberculosis  341. 
tional  Railway,  192  miles  in  length  from  the  Campaigns  for  the  elimination  of  rats  and 
Pacific  coast  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  com-  mosquitoes  were  carried  on  at  Honolulu  and 
pany  has  22  vessels,  and  is  engaged  in  freight  Hilo  during  the  year.  As  the  result,  there  was 
traffic  entirely.  A  triangular  service  is  main-  a  notable  reduction  of  mosquitoes  in  Honolulu, 
tained  between  Hawaii,  Salina  Cruz,  San  Durine  the  year  16,778  rats  and  mongoose  were 
Diego,  San  Francisco,  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  killed  in*  that  city.  Kone  of  these  were  found  to 
with  six  steamers  of  12,000  tons  capacity,  be  infected  with  the  plague.  No  case  of  the 
These  steamers  operate  on  a  11-dav  schedule  plague  has  occurred  hi  Honolulu  for  three  years, 
and  take  66  days  for  the  round  trip  of  8800  New  methods  of  dealing  with  lepro^  in  the 
miles.  There  is  also  a  Pacific  coast  service,  islands  continued  to  meet  with  good  results, 
with  four  steamers  on  a  11 -day  schedule.  There  were  four  institutions  maintained  in  con- 
These  take  44  days  for  the  round  trip.  Other  nection  with  this  disease:  The  leper  settlement 
navigation  companies  are  the  Matson  Naviga-  on  the  island  of  Molokai  and  the  leper  hospital 
tion  Company  which  operates  six  steamers  run-  and  the  homes  for  non-leprous  boys  and  girls, 
ning  to  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Oceanic  Steam-  respectively,  of  leprous  parents  at  Honolulu, 
ship  Company,  and  two  companies  which  op-  During  the  year  72  lepers  were  received  and  62 
erate  oil  steamers.  died.     Six  were  paroled  as  perhaps  cured,  one 

There  was  considerable  railroad  construction  was  discharged  as  not  a  leper,  and  three  were 
during  the  year  on  several  of  the  islands,  returned  to  their  home  countries,  leaving  a  total 
There  is  only  one  street  railway  in  the  terri-  of  726  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Of  these,  444 
tory;  this  is  in  Honolulu.  The  number  of  pas-  were  males  and  282  were  females;  606  were 
sengers  carried  in  1913  was  11,307,460.  Hawaiians  and  part  Hawaiians,  47  were  Portu- 

Education.  The  years  1912  and  1913  were  of  guese,  38  Chinese,  13  Japanese,  6  Germans,  3 
unusual  importance  in  the  school  history  of  the  Americans,  and  14  scattered  among  other 
islands,  due  to  a  large  extent  to  legislative  en-    races. 

actments  by  the  legislature  of  1911,  which  placed  Politics  aito  Government.  The  seventh  leg- 
the  public  schools  largely  on  an  automatic  ade-  islature  of  the  Territory  began  its  biennial  ses- 
quate  and  financial  basis,  and  provided  also  for  sion  on  February  19,  1913,  and  was  in  session 
many  new  buildings.  During  the  year  there  was  for  sixty  days.  A  large  amount  of  legislation 
expended  for  public  schools  $677,799.  The  num-  of  an  advanced  character  was  enacted,  particu- 
ber  of  all  schools  is  212,  with  an  increase  of  five  larly  on  political,  industrial,  and  social  subjects, 
for  the  year.  The  teachers  in  1913  numbered  These  included  a  law,  referred  to  elsewhere,  pro- 
986,  of  whom  674  were  in  the  public  schools.  Of  viding  for  a  public  utilities  commission.  A 
the  teachers,  238  were  males,  and  748  females,  bluesky  law  failed  passage.  Laws  were  passed 
The  pupils  in  all  schools  numbered  32,938,  an  providinff  remedies  for  the  desertion  of  wives 
increase  of  3029  for  the  year.  In  the  public  and  children,  and  for  compelling  fathers  to  sup- 
schools  were  26,631,  an  increase  of  1879.  The  port  their  ille^timate  children.  A  new  corn- 
Japanese  furnished  the  largest  increase  in  the  pilation  provision  and  annotation  of  all  the 
pupils  of  any  one  race.    They  numbered  10,990,  laws  of  the  territory  was  authorized.    In  all,  170 
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bills  were  passed,  the  largest  number  enacted  cations  in  the  second  cabinet  in  1911-12,  and 
by  any  legislature  of  the  Territory.  largely  responsible  for  the  treaties  of  alliance 

During  the  session  of  the  legislature,  one  of  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  signed  in  1902 
the  senators  from  the  island  of  Hawaii  died,  and  1905. 

and  a  special  election  was  held  in  April,  to  HAYDK,  Hnuic  Ck>LLiNS.  An  American 
choose  his  successor.  There  were  two  Republi-  educator  and  theologian,  died  July  31,  1913. 
cans,  one  Democrat,  and  one  Home  Rule  candi-  Born  in  Pompey,  N.  Y.,  in  1831,  graduated  from 
dates.  The  Democrat  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  Amherst  College  in  1856.  and  from  the  Union 
761,  which  was  a  plurality.  Theological  Seminary  in  1859,  he  was  ordained 

On  July  25,  President  Wilson  nominated  L.  to  the  Congrentional  ministry  in  1862,  becoming 
K  Pinkham  gorernor  of  the  Territory,  to  succeed  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  in 
W.  F.  Frear.  1862,  and  serving  there  for  four  years.    He  was 

HAY.  The  world's  hay  crop  of  1913  was  in  subsequently  pastor  of  several  churches  in  Ohio, 
general  more  satisfactory  than  the  crops  of  and  in  1887  was  appointed  president  of  Western 
1912  and  1911.  While  statistics  on  the  world's  Reserve  University.  He  held  this  position  until 
production  are  not  compiled,  data  gathered  in  1890,  when  he  resigned,  but  continued  to  hold 
several  of  the  more  important  countries  and  the  the  chair  of  Old  Testament  literature  in  the 
general  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  hay  College  for  Women  at  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
crops  during  the  growing  season  and  at  the  time  versity.  His  published  writings  include  The 
of  harvest  make  comparisons  of  different  years  Bible  and  Current  Thought  (1891) ;  Brightening 
possible.  In  England  and  Wales,  the  crop  was  the  World  (1893) ;  Western  Reserve  University; 
above  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years,  and  from  Hudson  to  Cleveland,  1878-1890  (1905). 
amounted  to  9,062,322  tons,  as  against  8,126,484  HAYNESITE.  See  Chemibtbt,  Indus- 
tons  in  1912,  a  difference  of  926,838  tons.    Of  trial,  under  Explosives, 

the  1913  crop  2,709,068  tons  represented  hay  HAYWOOD,  WnxiAic  D.  See  SodALisiff, 
from  clovers  and  grasses  under  rotation  ("seeds   United  States. 

hay")  while  6,343,254  tons  were  secured  from  HAZUTT,  WnxiAic  Cabew.  An  English 
permanent  meadows,  the  average  yield  of  the  man  of  letters  and  bibliompher,  died  September 
first  being  31.86  cwts.  and  of  the  other  25.02  7,  1913.  He  was  bom  in  London  in  1834,  studied 
cwts.  per  acre,  or  nearly  3  cwts.  and  1^  cwts.  law,  and  in  1861  became  a  barrister.  He  also 
above  the  average,  respectively.  The  crop  of  studied  civil  engineering,  but  finally  adopted  the 
Germany  was  made  up  of  12,300,000  tons  of  study  of  literature  and  archeology.  He  was  a 
elover  hay,  1,830,000  tons  of  alfalfa  hay,  3,020,-  copious  writer  on  historical,  literary,  and  archa- 
000  tons  from  irrigated  meadows,  and  30,000,000  ological  subjects.  His  published  writings  include 
tons  from  unirrigated  meadows,  making  a  total  A  Venetian  Republic  (1900);  Bibliographical 
of  47,160,000  tons.  In  1912  the  corresponding  Collections  and  Notes,  8  volumes,  (1876-1904); 
crops  were  8,744,000,  1,642,000,  2,798,000,  and  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb  (1886);  Memoirs  of 
27,652,000  tons  respectively.  The  average  yields  William  Hazlitt  (1867) ;  Four  Generations  of  a 
per  acre  in  1913  were  2.50  tons  of  clover,  2.96  Literary  Family  {IB97 )  ;8hakespeare,  the  Man 
tons  of  alfalfa,  2.50  tons  of  irrigated  meadow,  and  His  Work  (1908);  Faiths  and  Folklore 
and  2.17  tons  of  unirrigated  meadow  hay.  Ac-  (1905) ;  and  The  Eazlitts  (1911). 
cording  to  estimates  by  the  United  States  De-  HEAIiTH  BESOBTS.  See  Htbbothkbaft; 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  production  of  hay  and  Sahatoqa  Spbinob. 

m  the  United  States  in  1913  was  64,116,000  HEABN,  Oeobqe  Abnold.  An  American 
tons,  as  compared  with  72,691,000  tons  in  1912,  merchant  and  art  collector,  died  December  1, 
the  record  year.  The  area  devoted  to  hay  for  1913.  He  was  bom  in  New  York  City  in  1835. 
the  two  years  was  48,954,000  and  49,530,000  In  1860  he  joined  his  father  in  a  dry  goods 
acres,  respectively.  The  average  rate  of  yield  business  which  had  been  established  since  1826 
in  1913  was  1.31  tons  per  acre  and  1.47  tons  under  the  firm  name  of  James  A.  Heam  ft 
the  year  before.  The  central  Mississippi  Valley  Son.  In  1886,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
was  affected  by  a  severe  drouth  which  caused  became  the  head  of  the  establishment.  The 
a  reduction  in  yield.  In  Missouri,  as  reported  business  was  successful,  and  Mr.  Heam 
by  American  Agriculturist,  the  average  yield  was  amassed  a  large  fortune.  While  still  a  young 
only  .76,  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  .88,  and  in  man  he  became  known  as  an  enthusiastic  art  ' 
Kentucky  and  Illinois  .90  of  a  ton  per  acre.  In  collector.  For  many  vears  he  confined  his  pur- 
many  sections  the  larger  part  of  the  timothy  chases  to  the  work  of  American  artists,  but  in 
and  clover  crop  was  harvested  before  the  effects  1885  during  a  trip  abroad,  he  took  more  in- 
of  the  drouth  became  serious.  terest  in  the  work  of  the  early  English  schools. 

KAYASHI,  Count  Taoastt.  Japanese  statsi  He  made  nearly  every  year  a  trip  to  Europe 
man  and  diplomat,  died  July  10,  1913.  He  was  to  add  to  his  collection.  In  later  years  he  \ 
born  in  1850.  As  a  boy  he  lived  in  the  house  of  turned  again  toward  American  painting,  and 
an  American  missionary  in  Yokohama,  where  he  made  an  effort  to  acquire  the  latest  expression 
learned  English,  and  was  one  of  the  first  students  in  the  art  of  American  painters  whose  work  : 
sent  from  the  Japanese  government  to  London,  pleased  him.  His  first  large  gift  to  the  Metro- 
where  he  worked  for  a  time  at  the  University  politan  Museum  of  Art  was  made  about  ten 
€k>llege  school.  On  his  return  home,  he  entered  years  before  his  death,  and  consisted  of  22 
the  civil  service,  and  became  a  governor  of  two  pictures.  In  December,  1905,  he  gave  the  mu- 
of  the  provinces  of  Japan.  From  1891-96  he  was  seum  28  additional  pictures,  and  a  present  of 
vice-minister  in  the  foreign  office;  became  min-  1100,000  cash,  with  the  condition  that  the  in- 
ister  to  Peking  in  the  latter  year;  minister  at  terest  on  this  should  be  used  to  purchase  paint- 
St.  Petersburg  in  1898;  and  in  1899  minister  in  ings  by  living  Americans.  The  directors  of  the 
London.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  vis-  museum  were  also  given  the  authority  to  dis- 
count in  1907,  was  foreign  minister  in  the  first  pose  of  pictures,  if  they  decided  that  it  was  not 
Soiongi  cabinet*  and  was  minister  of  commimi-  for  the  benefit  of  the  nmseunr  |o.  keep./  ~ 
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In  1900  he  gave  15  more  pictures  to  the  mu- 
seum. These  include  famous  examples  of  Van- 
Dyke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, Homer  Martin,  Winslow  Homer,  and 
several  other  famous  Americans.  In  1911  he 
made  still  another  bequest  which  included  pic- 
tures by  many  famous  American  painters  and 
another  gift  of  $100,000,  the  income  of  which 
was  to  be  used  as  before  for  pictures  by  Ameri- 
can painters.  In  addition  to  the  pictures  which 
he  gave  to  the  museum,  his  residence  was  filled 
with  valuable  art  objects  including  more  than 
300  paintings.  His  collection  of  miniatures  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States. 
He  also  collected  bronzes  and  sculpture  in 
other  forms.  He  made  many  gifts  to  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of 
which  he  was  a  patron.  One  of  the  most  no- 
table pictures  purchased  by  him  was  "  Lear  and 
Cornelia,"  by  the  late  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  which 
he  bought  on  his  last  trip  abroad  in  October, 
1913.    See  also  Paintino  and  Sculptube. 

HEDIOSIT.  A  white  crystalline,  odorless 
powder,  having  a  sweet  taste.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
almost  insoluble  in  ether.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  acid  toward  litmus.  The  drug  is  the 
lactone  or  inner  anhydride,  C,TH„Ny,  of  alpha- 
frlucoheptonic  acid,  CH,OH(CHOH).COOH.  It 
IS  not  poisonous,  and  when  given  to  diabetic 
patients  does  not  increase  the  amount  of  glu- 
cose in  the  urine,  but  tends  rather  to  decrease 
it.  Hediosit  is  said  to  be  useful  as  a  sweet- 
ener of  the  food  of  diabetic  patients,  having 
at  the  same  time  acertain  food  value. 

HELIOTHEBAPT.  The  utilization  of  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease was  extended  greatly  in  1913.  Tubercu- 
losis in  its  surgical  forms,  with  bony  involve- 
ment, was  the  malady  o^tenest  treated  and 
benefitted,  but  many  other  diseases  were  shown 
to  be  cured  or  helped.  According  to  Aimes*  the 
list  of  affections  in  which  heliotherapy  had  been 
found  an  extremely  useful  adjuvant,  included 
varicose  ulcers,  burns,  sprains,  and  contusions, 
certain  gynecologic  affections,  atrophied  mus- 
cles, resolution  of  infiammatory  exudates,  and 
the  sequels  of  phlebitis  and  conjunctivitis.  He 
said  that  mucous  membranes  w^re  less  sensi- 
tive to  sunlight  than  the  skin,  and  relates 
that  of  forty-eight  eyes  with  trachoma,  thirty- 
five  were  cured  by  two  exposures  to  the  sun's 
rays.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids  bears  pro- 
longed exposure  to  the  direct  sunlight  without 
harm,  but  no  improvement  was  noted  in  rheu* 
matic  iritis,  in  mycosis,  or  in  syphilitic  affec- 
tions. When  prolonged  treatment  is  required, 
as  in  surgical  forms  of  tuberculosis,  sun  porches 
should  be  built,  which  should  preferably  face 
south  or  east,  in  order  to  get  the  morning  sun. 
Spring  and  summer  are  the  most  favorable 
seasons  for  the  treatment,  because  the  ultra 
violet  rays,  which  are  particularly  beneficial, 
are  more  abundant  then.  The  air  should  be 
clear,  the  atmospheric  moisture  moderate,  and 
the  prevailing  winds  not  too  strong.  Where  a 
choice  of  climate  is  possible,  all  these  condi- 
tions should  be  taken  into  consideration  and 
the  patient  sent  to  a  high  altitude  or  a  warm 
sunny  region.  But  heliotherapy  may  be  uti- 
lized in  any  country. 

HELY-HUTGHINSON,  Sib  Waltrb 
F&ANGis.  A  British  administrator,  died  Sep- 
tember  23,   1913.    He  was  bom   in   Dublin  in 


1849;  the  second  son  of  the  fourth  earl  of  Don- 
oughmore,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,. 
Cambridge.  In  1877  he  began  his  colonial 
career  as  colonial  secretary  of  Barbados.  He 
subsequently  served  in  Malta  and  the  Wind- 
ward Islands,  and  in  1903  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor at  Natal.  During  the  South  African 
War  he  zealously  supported  the  policy  of  Lord 
Milner,  and  in  1901  succeeded  the  latter  a^ 
governor  of  Cape  Colony.  His  administration 
of  this  difficult  post  was  eminently  successful. 
In  addition  to  his  duties  in  Cape  Colony,  he 
kept  a  careful  watch  over  British  affairs  in 
Australia,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  in  other  parts  of  South  Africa. 
He  resigned  from  the  governorship  of  Cape 
Colony  in  1910  with  the  reputation  of  being^ 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  faithful  of  British 
administrators. 

HENDEBSONy  John  Brooks.  A  former 
United  States  senator  from  Missouri,  died 
April  12,  1913.  He  was  bom  in  Virginia  in 
1826,  and  received  an  academic  education.  He 
studied  law  and  began  its  practice  in  1848. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  Mis- 
souri legislature,  and  from  1861-3  a  member 
of  the  Missouri  convention  to  determine  the 
question  of  secession.  From  1862-9  he  was 
United  States  senator  from  Missouri;  in  1867 
special  commissioner  to  make  peace  with  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  West;  Republican  candi- 
date for  governor  of  Missouri  in  1872;  and  in 
1876  special  United  States  attorney  for  prose; 
cuting  tiie  "whiskey  ring''  at  St.  Louis.  Dur- 
ing his  term  in  the  Senate  he  was  the  author 
of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu^ 
tion,  which  abolished  slavery. 

EENBY  JLLV.,  Prince  of  Reuss.  A  Ger- 
man ruler,  died  March  29,  1913.  He  was  born 
in  1833  and  achieved  something  of  a  reputation 
as  a  soldier.  The  naming  of  these  princes  is 
the  result  of  a  curious  custom  which,  however, 
need  not  be  explained  here.  Prince  Henry  XIV. 
began  his  reign  over  the  principality  in  1867, 
but  since  1892  his  duties  have  been  undertaken 
by  a  regent.  He  was  succeeded  by  Prince 
Henry  XXVIL 

HEBEDITY.    See  ZodLOGT. 

HEBZEOOVIKA.    See  AusTRiA-HirvoART. 

HESSE.    See  Gericany. 

HETCH-HETCHY  VALLET  WATER 
PBOJECT.     See  Water  Works. 

HEWIiEPP,  C.  Russell.  An  American  edu- 
cator,  died  November  11,  1913.  He  was  born 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1872,  and  graduated 
from  Columbia  University.  Three  years  he 
studied  art  in  Paris  and  then  returned  to  New 
York,  where  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Lord  and  Hewlepp,  architects.  In  1907  he 
was  appointed  dean  of  the  School  of  Applied 
Design  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

HIDES.     See  Leather. 

HIGH  COST  07  LIVING.  See  Food  Ain> 
Nutrition, 

HIGH  SCHOOLS.     See  Education. 

HINSDALE,  Dr.  Gttt.     See  BmaoTHERArr. 

HISS,  Phillip  Hanson.  An  American  bac- 
teriologist, died  February  27,  1913.  Born  in 
Baltimore,  in  1868,  he  graduated  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  1891,  and  from  the  Col* 
lege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1895.  From 
that  year  until  1899  he  was  assistant  bacteriol- 
ogist at  Columbia  University;  from  1899-1903 
instructor  in  hygiene  and  bacteriology;  and  in 
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the  latter  year  became  adjunct  professor  of  the  customary  seven.  This  caused  considerable 
bacteriology.  From  1896-99  he  was  assistant  discord  in  hockey  ranks  not  onlj  in  Canada, 
bacteriologist  in  the  department  of  health  in  the  home  of  the  game,  but  afto  m  the  United 
New  York  City,  and  applied  his  methods  of  States.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Ontario 
isolating  and  identifying  the  typhoid  bacillus.  Hockey  Association,  the  largest  hockey  organi- 
His  most  recent  experiments  had  to  do  with  zation  in  the  world,  refused  to  accept  the 
a    method    of    fortifying    the    human    system  change. 

against  infection, ,  particularly  that  of  pneu-  Boston  and  Cleveland  were  the  scene  of  many 
monia.  The  result  of  his  researches  was  pre-  hockey  matches  in  1913,  and  the  Boston  A.  A. 
sented  to  the  Congress  of  Hygiene  at  Washing-  seven  was  undoubtedly  the  fastest  amateur 
ton  in  September,  I9I2.  He  was  the  author  of  team  in  the  United  States.  The  Cleveland 
many  important  treatises  dealing  with  the  gen-  A.  C.  played  43  games,  winning  26,  losing  14, 
eral  subject  of  bacilli,  and  co-author  of  and  tying  3.  Princeton  won  the  intercol- 
Zinasner's  Bacteriology.  legiate   league   championship,   although   it   was 

HISTOBICAL  AJ3S0CrA.TI0N,  Ahebican.  generally  conceded  Harvard,  not  a  league  mem- 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  association  was  held   ber,  had  the  better  team. 

in  Charleston,  S.  C,  beginning  December  29,  HODOKINy  Thomas.  An  English  scholar, 
1913.  The  session  was  notable  for  a  number  of  died  March  2,  1913.  He  was  born  in  1831, 
special  conferences  in  various  branches  of  his-  and  was  educated  at  University  College,^  Lon- 
tory.  Exceptional  interest  was  shown  in  the  don,  later  entering  business  and  becoming  a 
conference  on  social  and  industrial  aspects  of  partner  in  the  banlcing  firm  of  Hodgkin,  Bar- 
modem  history,  on  which  subject  a  paper  was  nett  &  Company  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  His 
read  by  Professor  W.  B.  Hall  of  Princeton  Uni-  interest  in  literature,  however,  seduced  him 
versity.  Other  notable  papers  were  those  of  Pro-  from  business.  His  chief  studies  were  in  an- 
fessor  A.  L.  Cross,  of  the  University  of  Michi-  cient  classics  and  his  first  historical  work  in 
gan,  on  legal  materials  as  sources  for  modern  independent  form  was  a  pamphlet  on  Claudian. 
English  history,  and  one  by  J.  W.  Barnwell  on  The  chief  historical  work  of  his  life  dealt  with 
important  events  in  the  history  of  South  Caro-  this  period.  It  was  called  Italy  and  Her  In- 
lina.  The  address  of  President  Dunning  was  vaders,  and  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1880 
entitled  "Truth  as  History."  The  meeting  for  and  the  remainder  between  1885  and  1899.  He 
1914  will  be  held  in  Chicago.  was  a  leader  of  the  Quakers,  whose  communities 

HI8T0BY.  See  French  Litehature;  Geb-  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  he  set  off  to  in- 
HAiT  Lttebatubb;  and  Litebature,  English  spect,  when  seventy-eight  years  of  age.  He 
and  AiCEBiCAN.  collected   a   series   of   essays   in   religious   and 

'HJTCKCOCKf  Geoboe.  An  American  artist,  ecclesiastical  history  which  was  published  in 
died  August  4,  1913.  He  was  born  in  Provi-  1911  under  the  title  The  Trial  of  Our  Faith 
dence,  R.  I.,  in   1850;   graduated  from  Brown  and  Other  Papers. 

University  in  1872;  and  from  the  Harvard  Law  HOG  AN,  John  Joseph.  An  American 
School  in  1874.  His  art  studies  were  carried  Homan  Catholic  bishop,  died  February  21,  1913. 
on  in  Paris  and  other  continental  cities.  He  He  was  born  in  County  Limerick,  Ireland,  in 
was  one  of  the  best-known  American  artists,  1829.  In  1848  he  removed  to  the  United  States 
and  his  work  is  represented  in  the  Dresden  and  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  in  St. 
Gallery,  in  the  imperial  collection  of  Vienna,  Louis.  He  was  ordain^  a  priest  in  1852. 
in  the  Municipal  Museum  at  Alkmaar,  Holland,  After  serving  for  a  time  as  pastor  in  small 
and  in  many  museums  and  collections  in  the  towns  in  Missouri,  he  became  pastor  of  St. 
United  >States.  He  was  awarded  gold  medals  Michael's  Church  in  St  Louis,  in  1855.  He 
at  the  Paris  and  Chicago  expositions  and  at  served  as  missionary  in  charge  of  northwestern 
other  exhibitions  of  paintings.  He  was  an  as-  Missouri  until  his  consecration  as  bishop  of 
Bociate  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  St.  Louis,  in  1868.  He  was  transferred  to  the 
and  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Paris  new  see  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  1880. 
Society  of  American  Painters.  HOG  CHOLERA.    See  Vetebinabt  Science. 

HOCKEY.  The  American  Amateur  Hockey .  HOLLAND,  Edkund  MmTON.  An  Ameri- 
League  had  an  unsatisfactory  season  in  1913.  can  actor,  died  November  24,  1913.  He  was 
The  New  York  A.  C.  and  the  Wanderers  H.  C.  born  in  New  York  in  1848.  the  son  of  George 
withdrew,  leaving  only  three  teams  in  the  or-  Holland,  one  of  the  best-known   actors  of  his 

fanization.  The  Irish  American  A.  C.  was  day.  E.  M.  Holland  with  his  brothers,  (George 
nally  admitted  and  a  schedule  of  matches  ar-  and  Joseph,  began  his  connection  with  the  stage 
raneecL  The  championship  was  won  by  the  when  a  mere  child.  When  he  was  fifteen  years 
Hockey  Club  of  New  York  with  6  victories  and  of  age  he  became  a  member  of  Mrs.  John  Wood's 
3  defeats.  The  Crescent  A.  C,  the  winner  in  company.  Although  known  for  years  as  one  of 
1911  and  1912,  finished  second  with  5  vie-  the  most  accomplished  actors  on  the  stage,  he 
tories  and  4  defeats.  The  St.  Nicholaa  S.  C.  gained  his  first  general  reputation  as  "  Captain 
was  third  with  4  victories  and  6  defeats,  and  Redwood**  in  Jim  the  Penman,  Among  other 
the  Irish  American  A.  C.  last  with  3  victories  plays  in  which  he  appeared  with  success  were 
and  6  defeats.  Colonel    Carter   of    Cartereville    and    Alabama. 

The  world's  professional  championship  series  For  thirteen  years  he  played  at  Wallack's 
were  played  in  New  York  City  for  a  $2000  Theatre,  in  New  York,  under  the  management 
.  purse.  The  three  teams  taking  part  were  all  of  Lester  Wallack.  He  was  later  at  the  head 
from  Canada  and  included  the  Wanderers,  Otta-  of  Charles  Frohman's  comedians,  and  appeared 
was,  and  Quebecs.  The  final  match  was  be-  in  Raffles,  The  Measure  of  a  Man,  The  Bishop, 
tween  the  Wanderers  and  the  Quebecs,  the  for-  The  Duel,  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles, 
mer  winning  by  a  score  of  12  to  10.  and  The  Bishop's  Candlestick.    At  the  time  of 

The   professional   teams  introduced   an  inno-  his  death  he  was  appearing  in   Years  of  Dis- 
▼ation  by  having  only  six  players  instead  of  eretion,    Mr.  Holland  was  acknowledged  to  M^ 
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one  of  the  most  finished  actors  of  his  genera-  888  primary  schools,  with  about  30,000  pupils, 
tion.  ,  For  secondarj^  education,  the  government  main- 

HOLLEBEN,  Teeodob  von*  A  German  tains  an  institute  at  Tegucigalpa  and  subsidizes 
public  official,  formerly  ambassador  to  the  colleges  in  the  departments.  A  university  is 
United  Stetes,  died  February  1,  1913.  He  was  maintained  also  at  Tegucigalpa, 
born  in  Stettin,  Germany,  in  1838,  and  at  forty  Pboduction  and  Commebce.  The  leading 
years  of  age  turned  from  a  military  career  to  crop  is  bananas,  which  are  cultivated  chiefly 
the  diplomatic  service.  From  1875-85  he  was  along  the  eastern  coast.  Next  in  importance  is 
minister  to  Argentina,  from  1885-91  minister  corn,  and  other  crops  include  sugar-cane,  to- 
to  Japan,  from  1891-92  minister  to  the  United  bacco,  coffee,  and  coconuts.  Cabinet  woods. 
States,  and  from  1897-1903  ambassador  to  the  especially  mahogany,  and  rubber  are  exploited. 
United  States.  His  diplomatic  career  in  Wash-  Grazing  is  important,  and  cattle  probably  num- 
ington  was  a  stormy  one.  In  March,  1902,  a  ber  about  500,000.  Some  gold  and  silver  are 
sensational  attack  was  made  upon  him  by  Emil  mined,  but  there  is  little  other  development  of 
Witte,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  German  the  large  mineral  resources  of  the  country, 
embassy.  Witte  charged  that  Dr.  von  Holleben  For  the  fiscal  year  1912,  imports  and  exports 
had  secured  complete  plans  for  the  naval  de-  respectively  are  reported  at  8,265,095  and 
fenses  of  the  United  States  and  had  established  7,706,446  pesos  silver.  Cotton  goods  and  food- 
a  spy  system  throughout  the  country.  He  also  stuffs  are  the  principal  imports.  Principal  ex- 
alleged  that  Prof.  Hugo  Munsterberg  of  Har-  ports  in  1912:  Bananas,  3,073,766  pesos  silver; 
vard  College  was  employed  by  the  German  gov-  minerals  (chiefly  gold  and  silver),  2,131,492; 
emment  as  chief  of  a  secret  service  bureau  to  cocoanuts,  485,536;  live  animals  (mostly  cat- 
mold  public  opinion  in  the  United  States,  tie),  441,894;  hides,  325,182;  coffee,  205,522; 
Professor  Munsterberg  denounced  Witte's  rubber,  169,473.  The  foreign  trade  is  largely 
charges  as  "a  mixture  of  lies,  forgery,  and  gos-  with  the  United  States. 

sip."  The  chief  of  the  United  States  secret  Comhunicationb.  Roads  are  generally  poor, 
service  said  that  the  letters  had  been  offered  to  and  there  is  little  railway.  The  total  length  of 
him  for  a  price  and  that  the  charges  they  con-  railway  is  about  100  kilometers  (62  miles) ;  of 
tained  amounted  to  nothing.  Dr.  von  Holleben  this,  56  miles  extend  from  Puerto  Cortes  to 
was  also  accused  of  meddling  in  United  States  San  Pedro  Sula  and  La  Pimienta,  and  a  contin- 
politics,  the  charge  being  that  he  expressed  a  uation  is  projected  to  La  Brea  on  the  Pacific 

S reference  for  William  Jennings  Bryan  in  the  coast.  The  Tujilo  and  Juticalpa  Railway,  26 
itter's  campaign  in  1900.  This  accusation  was  miles  in  length,  was  under  construction  during 
also  traced  to  Witte.  In  1903  he  asked  for  a  the  year.  A  concession  has  been  granted  for 
long  leave  of  absence.  This  was  granted  and  the  construction  of  the  Honduran  section  of  the 
he  did  not  return  to  the  United  States.  He  was  so-called  Pan-American  railway.  Telegraphs 
succeeded  by  Baron  Speck  von  Sternberg.  (1912):     245  offices,  with  3220  miles  of   wire. 

H0LLI8,  Henbt  Fbengh.  United  States  Post  offices  (1912),  278. 
senator  (Democrat)  from  New  Hampshire,  bom  Finance.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  silver 
in  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  1869,  graduated  from  Har-  peso,  whose  weight  is  0.723370  oz.  of  fine  silver, 
vard  University  in  1892,  and  admitted  to  the  The  value  fiuctuates  with  the  price  of  the  metal; 
bar  in  the  following  year.  From  1896  to  1899  at  the  beginning  of  1913  it  was  about  45.1  cents, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  school  board  of  Con-  For  the  fiscal  year  1913-14,  the  estimated  reve- 
cord,  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Congress  in  nue  was  4,714,065  pesos  and  the  estimated  ex- 
1900,  and  was  a  candidate  for  governor  in  1902  penditure  4,824,000.  The  principal  estimated 
and  1904.  He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  on  receipts  were:  Customs,  2,600,000  pesos;  mo- 
March  13,  1913,  and  was  the  first  Democratic  nopolies,  1,400,000;  posts  and  telegraphs,  207,- 
senator  from  New  Hampshire  since  1852.  For  000;  stamps,  220,000.  Estimates  of  the  larger 
the  details  of  his  election,  see  New  Hahpbhibb.  departmental  expenditures  were:  War,  1,795,- 
His  term  expires  March  3,  1919.  887   pesos;    interior,    701,244;    agriculture    and 

HOME  BXTLE.     See  Gbeat  Bbitain.  public  works,  671,978;  public  instruction,  510,- 

HOME    BTJLE,    Municipal.     See   Mttnioz-   601;    finance,    401,374    (not    including   312,820 
PAL  Govebnment.  pesos  for  the  public  debt).    The  external  pub- 

HOMESTEADS.    See  section  so  entitled  un-   Ho  debt  on  August  1,  1910,  consisted  of  four 
der  Canada,  Dominion  of.  loans  contracted  from  1867  to  1870,  amounting 

H0NDT7BAS.    A  Central  American  republic   to  £5,398,570;    arrears   of   interest  from   1872, 
The  capital  is  Tegucigalpa.  £17,535,305;    total,    £22,933,875.    The    internal 

Abea,  Population,  etc.    The  estimated  area;  debt  on  the  same  date  was  4.053,370  pesos  pa- 
is   114,670    square    kilometers    (44,274    square  per. 

miles).  The  census  of  December  31,  1910,  re-  The  budget  for  the  fiscalyear  1913-1914  bal- 
turned  553,446  inhabitants,  aa  compared  with  anced  at  4,824,000  pesos.  The  revenue  was  de- 
500,135  in  1905,  398,777  in  1895,  and  350,000  rived  from  import  duties,  2,350,000  pesos;  ex- 
in  1850.  The  1910  census,  however,  was  not  port  duties,  200,000  pesos;  aguardiente,  1,400,- 
quite  complete,  as  the  inhabitants  of  certain  000  pesos;  and  sundries,  874,000  pesos.  The 
sections  (as  in  La  Mosquitia)  were  not  estimated  departmental  expenditure  was  home 
enumerated.  An  estimate  of  December  31,  1911,  government,  701,244  pesos;  justice,  .178,048; 
placed  the  population  at  about  566,000.  The  foreign  affairs,  214,148.50;  education,  510,501; 
bulk  of  the  population  is  Indian.  The  larger  fomento,  671,978;  war,  1,795,886.75;  credit, 
municipalities  are  (1910):  Tegucigalpa,  22,-  374,819.75;  miscellaneous,  404,374  pesos. 
137;  Santa  Rosa,  10,574;  Juticalpa,  10,529;  Govebnment.  The  unicameral  congress  of  42 
Dant^,  8477;  Nacaome,  8152;  Choluteca,  8065;  members,  the  president,  and  the  vice-president 
San  Pedro  Sula,  7820.  Births  in  1910  and  1911,  are  elected  for  four  years  by  direct  vote.  In 
20,994  and  21,825;  deaths,  10,295  and  10,620;  April,  1907,  Gen.  Miguel  R.  Dftvila  assumed  pro- 
marriages,  2241  and  2114.    In  1911  there  were  visional  charge   o^qjj|«J^(j  iJ^^sf^f^^iifieceeding 
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GeiL.  Manuel  Bonilla),  and  he  became  president  ing  and  ship-building  centre.  Kowloon  is  con-* 
early  in  the  following  year.  An  insurrection-  nected  by  rail  with  the  Chinese  frontier,  where 
mry  moYement»  fomented  by  Bonilla  in  1910  the  line  meets  the  one  from  Canton.  The  rev- 
brought  about  the  resignation  of  DSvila,  who  enue  and  expenditure  amounted  for  1011  to 
in  March,  1911,  turned  over  the  executive  office  7,497,231  dollars  and  7,077,177  dollars,  respeo- 
to  Francisco  Bertrand  as  provisional  president  tively.  The  debt  is  placed  at  £1,485,732.  The 
until  the  end  of  the  year.  In  November,  1911,  governor  in  1913  was  Sir  F.  H.  May,  appointed 
General  Bonilla  was  elected  president  and  Fran-  1912.  A  district  officer  resides  at  Taipo,  the. 
Cisco  Bertrand  vice-president.  Both  were  in-  headquarters  of  the  newly  leased  territory, 
augurated  for  the  four-year  term  on  February  HOOXWOBX  DISEASE  (Uncinabiasis;^ 
1,  1912.  On  March  21,  1913,  Bonilla  died  at  Akkylostomusis ;  Minebs'  Anjbmia).  The 
Tegucigalpa  and  was  succeeded  by  Bertrand  for  work  of  the  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commission 
the  remainder  of  the  term.  for  the  Eradication  of  Hookworm  Disease  was 

HiSTORT.  A  bill  was  brought  into  Congress  set  forth  in  the  third  annual  report.  The  ob- 
to  establish  a  free  port  under  the  name  of  jects  of  the  commission  were  to  educate  the 
Puerto  Herrera  opposite  the  village  now  sit-  people  in  prevention,  this  being  accomplished 
uated  on  the  eastern  bay  of  the  Caratasca  by  enlistine  physicians  in  the  work,  by  news- 
Lagoon.  The  measure,  which  failed  to  pass  in  P^per  articles,  by  distributing  bulletins  and  let- 
1912  on  account  of  insufficient  funds,  was  re-  ters,  by  lectures,  and  by  personal  visits  and 
garded  as  highly  desirable  for  the  development  demonstrations.  A  field  force  of  sanitary  in- 
of  the  Honduran  Mosquitia  region,  returned  to  spectors,  and  a  laboratory  force  was  also  pro- 
Honduras  by  the  Anglo-Honduran  treaty  of  vided,  to  work  in  cooperation  with  State  and 
1857.  The  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  nav-  local  health  boards.  During  1912,  238,755  per- 
igation,  made  January  21,  1887,  with  Great  sons  were  treated  for  hookworm  at  an  expense 
Britain,  was  extended  to  April  6,  1915.  A  per  person  of  77  cents,  as  compared  with  140,- 
stamp  tax  was  levied  in  the  summer;  five-peso  378  patients  treated  during  the  previous  year 
stamps  were  required  on  all  foreign  documents  »t  an  average  cost  of  $1.05  per  person.  In  the 
used  in  Honduras,  or  Honduran  documents  used  three  years  a  total  of  393.566  cases  of  hook- 
abroad.  The  Congress  had  under  consideration  worm  disease  were  treated.  The  commission 
an  army  bill  which  would  have  required  mill-  expended  in  1912  $184,671.60,  in  addition  to 
tary  service  of  all  able-bodied  males  between  20  $22,482.44  spent  by  various  counties,  $19,972.52 
and  40  years  of  age.  Late  in  October  congres-  by  States  in  the  campaign,  making  a  grand 
sional  elections  were  held  in  the  departments  of  total  of  $227,126.66.  The  laboratory  force 
Ocotepeque,  Tegucigalpa,  Valle,  Intibuca,  Voro,  ™ade  326,961  microscopic  examinations  during 
Santa  Barbara,  and  La  Paz.  the  year.    The  use  of  the  microscope  in  diag- 

HOKGSOKG.  An  island  at  the  mouth  of  J^eis  was  greatly  extended,  with  the  result 
the  Canton  River;  a  British  crown  colony,  with  *?**  »»"?  ^°**®®  ®^  uncinariasis  were  recog- 
the  addition  of  a  leased  strip  of  the  Chinese  "»«^i  ^^*«^''.  «?  •fcount  of  slight  clinical 
mainland  (376  square  miles)  and  about  four  jymptoms,  might  otherwise  have  l^en  oyer- 
square  miles  of  Se  Kowloon  Peninsula,  besides  l^^"^^'  J'^^J^'^  connection  it  was  interesting 
some  islets.  The  island  contains  about  32  *?"«*«'  ^°  ^^^^  J^PJ?'*  ^^^'•  ^;  ^- ^»">.°K»i°' 
square  miles.  Total  population  (civil),  ac-  4?^^  on  examination  of  immigrants  in  San 
cording  to  the  1911  census,  466,739  (444,664  Francisco,  the  fact  that  1556  cases  of  hook- 
Chined).  Chinese  laborers,  chiefly  destined  for  7°^??  llf®**®  T®**®/**?^^  ,Ui,^^^J.N,?'  ^""^^ 
the  Malay  States  rubber  planUtiois,  are  passed  ^H?^«  *^«  ."^"^^'^  {°^»5  ^°  1»J1-  B>l>>°K8  as- 
through  the  port-in  1911,  135,666  emi^ants,  crib«d  this  increase  to  the  use  of  the  microscope 
149,894  immigrants  (excluding  to  and  from  m  diagnosis  and  pointed  out  that  in  the  Onen- 
Chinese  ports).  The  city  of  Victoria  (the  cap-  ♦j^'f^f.  **  ^»»  impossible  to  detect  all  cases 
ital)  overlooks  the  harbor,  which  covers  ten  °'  ^n^wtion  by  clinical  examination  alone.  In 
square  miles  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  connection  with  the  field  work  of  the  RoAe- 
world.  An  enormous  trade  flows  through  Hong-  '«"«'  commission,  an  investimtion  of  129 
kong,  for  which  no  statistics  are  available,  aa  ^"^'^^L  T!!!?"^?"'  f"*®  ^  *^*  hookworm 
the  port  is  free.  A  glance  at  the  shipping  "Jl^^ J^?*/^"  ^^^"^  "^fH  f  frequent  and 
tabk  below  will  give  an  idea  of  iU  «tent  ^risuBpeet^  iaetor.  The  method  of  trestment 
(A=ocean  going;  l=river  steamers;  C^steam-  ^commend^  by  the  commission  is  as  follows: 
ships  under  60  tons;  D=steam  launches)  i  ^i?"*  *>*  ^P«°5  ^^\^  ^»  administered  on  the 
'^ '  evening  of  the  first  day,  or  one  dose  is  given 

Number  Tonnage  **  ^  '•**•»  *  %^*  supper  at  6  p.m.,  and  an- 

1910        1911  1910  1911  other  dose  of  Epsom  salts  at  8  p.m.     On    the 

British   B..    6.48S       S.871         4.000.078     4416.78S  fiT®?  at  6  P.M.,  one-third  at  7  P.M.,   and   one- 

Forelni  B..    1,884       1.488  706,618        786.067  third  at  8  P.M.     At  10    A.M.  another    dose    of 

BS.   C 8.168       8.268        .  JJS'IJS     ,  152'?!!  Epsom  salts  is  given.     This  permits  the  with- 

Junks   .....J1.170      26.884         >400,887      >.672,688  ^^^^^  ^,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^„^  ^^  two  doses  of  thymol, 

Total 40.714     44,978       28.160«866    28.068.108  if  unfavorable  symptoms  supervene.    The  aver- 

^^^ASiv^^'ili    ^Hit      ^S*sl?'l?t    ^2'?I1'S52  *8«  ^°««  »  30  Strains.    It  is  considered  best  in 

Junks.  40.486     36,608         2.Z%7,m     M84.0S4  j^      ^y^^  gp^^^  ^^^^  ^  dissolve  a  tablespoon- 

Total 547.164    648.670       86.584.861    86,179,162  nil  of  it  in  a  tablespoonful  of  water,  administer 

T"^  this,  and  then  have  the  patient  drink  copiously 

The    island    has    practically    no    cultivable  of  water.    After  the  morning  dose  of  salts  fol- 

land;  but  in  the  leased  territories  the  Chinese  lowing  the  thymol,  water  should  not  be  given 

carry    on    extensive    agricultural    enterprises,  so  freely.    During  the  administration  of  thymol, 

raising   sugax-cane,  vegetables,   rice   and   other  little  if  any  water  is  allowed.    About  an  hour 

grain,  and  fruits.    Hongkong  is  a  manufactur-  after  the  third  dose  of  thymol,  a  cup  of  coffeer 
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without  milk  is  permitted,  and  half  an  hour  were  good  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  by  Octo- 
after  the  morning  salts,  one  or  two  cups  of  ber  from  15,000  to  20,000  bales  had  been  ex- 
coffee  without  milk  but  with  crackers.    Search  ported  by  the  United  States  at  a  very  aatisfac- 

was  also  made  for  a  better  remedy  than  thymol,  tory  financial  return.  

Although  this  drug  has  proved  very  efficient,      HOBSES.     See   Stook-Raisino,   and  Ycikb- 

when  used  carelessly  it  may  give  rise  to  serious  inaby  Science. 

symptoms   of   poisoning.      Schuffner   and    Ver-       HOBTICULTirBB.     Taken  as  a  whole  the 

voort,    after   eight   months'    trial    with    oil    of  year   1913  was  one  of  short  fruit  crops,  both 

chenopodium  in   1457  cases,  believed  that  this  in  Europe  and  in  America,  with  resulting  high 

drug  is  far  more  efficient  than  thymol.    Com-  prices  and  a  noticeable  curtailment  of  supply 

pared  with  eucalyptus  oil  with  a  coefficient  of  in  the  smaller  markets.     Decreased  production 

38,  naphthol  with  68,  and  thymol  with  83,  oil  was  largely  due  to  late  spring  frosts,  although 

of   chenopodium    surpassed   them    all   with   91.  insects,    plant   diseases,   and    in    some    sections 

Another    great    advantage    is    that    it    expels  severe  droughts  prevailed  throughout  the  season, 

ascarides  along  with  the  hookworms,  thus  im-  The  most  serious  shortage  in  Europe  was  the 

pressing  the  minds  of  patients  much  more  than  grape  crop,  which,  except  for  the  Mediterranean 

when     the     ocularly     insignificant     hookworms  districts,   was   about  half  of   last  year's   crop, 

alone    are    expelled.    It   is    also    comparatively  Italy  produced  a  banner  crop  of  grapes.     (See 

pleasant  to  take.  Liquobs  under  Wine.)    Europe  produced  a  fair 

The   quarterly   report  of  the  hookworm   com-  crop  of  olives.    Reduced  yields  oi  such  deciduous 

mission  of  the  North  Carolina  State  board  of  fruits  as  prunes,  pears,  and  apples  were  sufficient 

health   showed   that   during   the   three   months  to    stimulate   the   export  trade  of   the   United 

ended  March  31,  State  and  county  dispensaries  States.    The  Australian  fruit  crop  was  a  little 

for    the    free    examination    and    treatment    of  below  normal  but  prices  were   good.     Similar 

hookworm    disease    were    conducted    in    twelve  conditions  were  reported  from  Canada,  where, 

counties;    that  35,472  persons  were  microscop-  however,  large  crops  of  peaches  and  plums  were 

ically  examined  for  hookworm  and  10,684  per-  produced,  the  excess  yield  helping  to  make  up 

sons    received   free   treatment   for   the   disease,  local  shortages  in  the  United  States. 
Up  to  date,  216,616  persons  had  been  examined       In  the  United  States  the  abundant  apple  crop 

in  the  State,    of    whom    122,656    had    received  in  1912,  which  was  finally  figured  at  41,770,000 

free  treatment.    The  dispensary  work  was  car-  barrels,  was  reduced  to  an  estimated  yield  of 

ried   on    in    sixty-five    counties    and    six    addi-  26,240,000  barrels  in  1913.    The  crop  in  Canada 

tional  counties  provided  for  it.  was   likewise   ffhort.     As   a   result   of   the   big 

HOPS.     The  world's  hop  production  in  1913  freeze   in   California,   that   State  shipped   only 

was  estimated  at  about  1,600,000  cwts.  of  110  18,085  cars  of  citrus  fruits  in  1913,  as  compared 

pounds  each,   as   compared   with   a   harvest   of  with  40,290  cars  in  1912.     The  damage  to  the 

1.900,000   cwts.    in    1912.     While   the   yield    in  trees  was  so  serious  that  the   1914  crop  will 

the    United    States  was  very  satisfactory,    the  be  below  normal.     On  the  other  hand,  Florida 

crops  in  many  of  the  hop  regions  of  continental  again   shipped   a  banner  citrus  crop   of   about 

Europe  were  reduced  by  untoward  weather  con-  25,000  cars   in    1913   as   compared   with    about 

ditions  and  to  some  extent  by   insect  attacks.  20,000  cars  in   1912.     In   spite  of  California's 

The  continental   crop  was   reported  at  675,000  short  crop,  the  returns  were  over  80  per  cent,  of 

cwts.,  the  British  at  275,000,  and  the  production  those  secured  in  1912.    This  is  largely  due  to  the 

of    the    United    States   at   480,000    cwts.     The  use  of  an  improved  orange  separator  through 

German  crop  amounted  to  320,000  cwts.,  as  com-  which  water  is  forced  by  a  4-inch  centrifugal  * 

pared  with   a  yield  of  460,000  cwts.  the  year  pump.     The    heavy    and  unfrosted  fruit    sinks 

before.     The  hop  crop  of  Alsace-Lorraine  was  to  a  lower  depth  in  the  swiftly  moving  current 

the  smallest  in  years,  but  owing  to  prevailing  than  the   light  and  damaged  fruit,  is   carried 

high  prices  it  was  equal  to  the  average  total  out  at  a  different  point  than  the  latter  fruit, 

crop  value  for  the  last  35  years.    Baden  pro-  and  delivered  to  the  grading  machine.     Instead 

duced   onlv    about   9000   cwts.,    as    against   an  of  the  usual  gain  California's  fresh  deciduous 

average  of  12,000  cwts.  for  the  last  10  years,  fruit  crop  was  a  few  cars  short  of  last  year's 

The  Bavarian  crop  amounted  to  220,000  cwts.,  shipment,  and  the  cured  fruit  pack  was  conskler- 

while  Wttrttemburg  produced  45,000  and  Prussia  ably  reduced.     The  New  York  State  grape  dis- 

15,000  cwts.     Part  of  the  German  crop  was  of  tricts  yielded  only  3957  ten-ton  carloads  in  1913, 

good  color  and  quality  and  sold  well  at  from  as  compared  with   7628  twelve-ton  carloads  in 

$35    to    $50  per  cwt.  of  110  pounds.     Austria-  1912.    There  was  a  very  light  crop  of  peaches  in 

Hungary  produced  260,000  cwts.,  as  compared  the  South  and  an  abundant  crop  in  the  North, 

with  415,000  cwts.  in  1912.     To  the  total  pro-  The    1912    canned    vegetable    pack    turned    out 

duction  Hungary  contributed  39,000  cwts.  and  larger    than    was    expected.      The    figures    for 

Bohemia    155,000    cwts.     In    the   famous    Saaz  1912  are  14,022,000  cases  of  tomatoes,  13,109,- 

region  a  rainy  and  cold  season  retarded  growth  000  eases  of  corn,  and  7,307,000  cases  of  peas, 

and  the  yield  was  only  90,000  cwts.,  as  against  Although  considerably  less  than  last  year,  the 

240,000  cwts.  in  1912,  which  was  an  exceptionally  onion  crop  of  4,692,500  bushels  and  the  potato 

good  year.  Belgium  and  Holland  produced  65,000,  crop    of   331,525,000   bushels  were  sufficient   to 

Russia  60,000,  and  France  50,000  cwts.  in  1913.  supply  the  demand. 

In  the  United  States  the  Pacific  coast  crop  was       Export  TsADa     During  the  fiscal  year  1913 

in   excess   of   the   yield   of   the   previous   year,  the  United  States  exported  fruits  worth  $36.- 

Oregon  yielded  125,000  bales,  California  95,000  345,517,  as  compared  with  imports  worth  $28.- 

and  Washington  40,000,  followed  by  New  York  657,084.   Fresh  apples  to  the  value  of  $7,898,634 

with  35,000  bales,  the  total  being  295,000  bales  and    many    fresh    pears    were    shipped    abroad, 

of    180    pounds    each,    or    53,100,000    pounds.  There  was  also  a  general  increase  in  exports  of 

Owing  to  the  shortage  in  European  crops  prices  canned  and  dried  products;  $7,353,537  worth  of 
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^vegetable!  and  $783^86  worth  of  nnte  were  ex*  will  be  admitted  under  proper  regulatloB  and 
.ported,  ae  compared  with  imports  of  Yegetables   inspection. 

▼alued  at  $11,3^8,761  and  nuts  to  the  value  of  UnuzATioir  or  Grafb  Sed>b.  Recent  inTesti^ 
$13,066,569.  Very  few  potatoes  were  imported  gations  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  1013,  and  imports  of  this  crop  will  probably  showed  that  four  commodities,  syrup,  fixed  oil, 
be  low  for  some  time.  (See  Qwuraniine  Regular  tannin  extract,  and  meal,  could  be  made  from 
iiona.)  grape  and  raisin  seeds,  of  which  from  3000  to 

The  Hawaiian  canned  pineapple  crop,  most  of  4000  tons  are  available  annually  in  the  United 
which  comes  to  the  mainland  of  the  United  States.  The  syrup  has  the  characteristic 
States,  was  estimated  at  about  1,600,000  cases  flavor  and  taste  of  the  raisin,  the  fixed 
in  1013,  as  compared  with  1,318,336  cases  in  oil  is  adapted  to  paint  and  soap  manu- 
1012.  In  order  to  market  this  crop,  it  was  factors,  the  tannin  extract  is  well  adapted 
necessary  to  reduce  wholesale  prices,  and  to  for  tanning  leather,  and  the  meal  has 
seek  a  larger  outlet  in  foreign  countries  which  a  high  protein  content  and  should  prove  useful 
thus  far  had  taken  only  about  ten  per  cent,  of  as  a  stock  feed.  All  of  these  commodities  can 
the  Hawaiian  product.  Porto  Rico  was  about  to  be  produced  in  important  commercial  quantities. 
€nter  into  the  canned  pineapple  trade,  factories  Leicon  Curino.  In  some  experiments  con- 
having  been  established  on  the  island.  ducted  in  Cuba,  W.  Snodgrass  and  C.  D.  Abbey 

A  successful  shipment  of  plums  was  made  found  that  lemons  may  be  rapidly  cured  by  sub^ 
from  Victoria,  Australia,  to  California  during  mitting  them  to  alcohol  fumes  in  a  closed  room 
the  year.  Australia  now  imports  in  the  on  for  a  period  of  from  two  to  two  and  one-half 
aeason  large  shipments  of  fresh  apples  from  the  days,  after  which  time  the  lemons  continue  to 
northwestern  United  States.  During  1013  and  color  without  more  alcohol, 
a  year  or  two  previously  the  pili  nut,  or  Java  Pbolonginq  the  Season  fob  Pbbsbino  Olive 
almond,  was  introduced  from  the  Philippines  Oil.  As  a  result  of  extensive  tests,  G.  Sani, 
into  the  United  States'  trade  and  was  received  an  Italian  investigator,  found  that  olives  may 
with  much  favor.  The  nuts  are  as  large  as  a  be  picked  from  the  tree  at  the  normal  period, 
medium-sized  pecan,  somewhat  triangular  in  placed  in  cold  storage  for  several  weeks,  and 
shape  and  contain  a  kernel  of  fine  flavor.  There  then  pressed  without  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
was  great  activity  in  Panama  in  acquiring  oil.  When  the  weather  is  sufficiently  cool 
cocoanut  lands.  About  10.000  acres  were  planted  the  olives  can  remain  on  the  trees  for  several 
by  Americans  during  1013.  On  account  of  the  weeks  after  the  normal  harvest  period  without 
prevalence  of  banana  diseases  in  Central  Amer-  materially  changing  the  oil. 
ica  increased  planting  were  being  made  of  the  Citbous  Fbuit  Bt-pboducts.  As  a  result  of 
•dwarf  Chinese  or  Cavendish  banana.  This  va-  extensive  studies  relative  to  the  utilization  of 
riety  is  quite  disease-resistant,  although  it  is  waste  oranges  and  lemons,  the  U.  S.  Department 
not  as  compact  a  shipper  as  the  common  Blue-  of  Agriculture  found  that  lemons  which  had 
field's  or  Jamaica  banana.  The  banana  industry  heretofore  been  discarded  would  yield  from  15 
was  being  rapidly  developed  in  Cuba,  that  coun-  to  60  pounds  of  citric  acid  per  ton.  Likewise  a 
try  now  shipping  over  2,600,000  bunches  to  the  method  was  devised  by  which  60  per  cent,  of 
United  States.  the  essential  oil  from  both  oranges  and  lemons 

Japan  was  rapidly  developing  an  export  fruit  could  be  recovered.  A  vield  as  high  as  6^ 
trade.  Navel  oranges  were  grown  in  consider-  pounds  of  essential  oil  of  orange  or  lemon  was 
able  quantities  and  were  successfully  competing  obtained  from  a  ton  of  fruit.  The  gross  maxi- 
with  California  navels  in  Australian  markets,  mum  income  per  ton  from  the  best  quality  of 
During  the  year  1013  Japan  shipped  1000  boxes  culls  by  methods  thus  far  devised  approximate 
of  navel  oranges  to  the  United  States.  The  $45.  Several  companies  were  considering  the 
Japanese  government  had  taken  active  steps  to  manufacture  of  these  by-products, 
encourage  the  development  of  the  olive  oil  in-  Kew  Fbuits  and  Plants.  During  the  year 
dustry  in  Southern  Japan.  In  this  connection  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  announced 
California  decided  to  devote  its  attention  to  the  a  number  of  new  or  little  known  native  fruits 
ripe  pickled  olive  industry,  since  it  could  not  and  nuts  that  were  considered  worthy  of  more 
compete  with  foreign  olive  oil.  During  1012  extensive  trial.  These  included  the  Eastman, 
Japan  exported  about  6000  tons  of  green  peas  Monocacy,  and  Summer  King  apples,  Douglas 
to  Europe.  pear,   Chesapeake   strawberry,   Ormond  persim- 

QuABANTiNB  Regttlations.  In  addition  to  mon.  Pollock  avocado,  and  Major,  Burkett,  Ha* 
the  quarantine  against  fruits  from  the  Hawaiian  vens,  and  Owens  pecans.  The  limequat,  a  new 
Islands  (see  Yeab  Book  for  1012,  article  Hobti-  hybrid  substitute  for  the  lime,  fruited  for  the 
cvifrwE)  the  Federal  horticultural  board  of  first  time.  This  fruit  was  obtained  by  crossing 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  the  West  Indian  lime  with  the  kumquat.  It 
4|uarantined  against  oranges,  grapefruit,  sweet  is  very  much  hardier  than  the  lime,  having 
Hmes,  peaches,  and  other  fruits  coming  from  withstood  the  past  three  winters  in  extreme 
Mexico  that  are  capable  of  harboring  the  Mexi-  northern  Florida.  The  Rollinia,  a  valuable  new 
can  fruit  fly.  In  addition  to  an  earlier  quar-  fruit  from  Brazil,  fruited  for  the  first  time,  at 
antine  against  potatoes  from  many  foreign  coun*  the  Miami  field  station* 

tries  where  the  potato  wart  disease  was  preva-  The  dasheen,  which  root  crop  the  department 
lent,  a  quarantine  against  powdery  scab  and  is  widely  advocating  as  a  substitute  for  the 
other  diseases  was  temporarily  extended  on  De-  Irish  potato  in  the  South,  was  received  with 
cember  24,  1013,  to  include  practically  all  of  much  favor.  A  carload  of  the  tubers  was  used 
Europe  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Provision  in  extensive  cooking,  forcing,  and  flour-making 
was  made  for  lifting  this  quarantine  as  soon  tests.  The  plants  are  easily  forced  in  winter  and 
as  any  country  or  district  could  be  shown  to  the  blanch^  shoots  make  a  delicate  table  veg- 
be  free  from  disease.     In  such  cases  potatoes  etable.    The  rapid  growth  made  by  the  Japanese  j 
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edible  bamboo,  with  stems  forty  feet  high,  at  year  that  the  crossing  was  done.  This  increase 
the  department's  bamboo  plantations  in  Lou-  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  increased  yields 
isiana  and  Florida,  demonstrated  the  promising  secured  in  the  year  following  when  the  first 
character  of  this  valuable  plant  for  the  South.       generation  hybrid  plants  are  grown.    An  ezten> 

M.  Gaston  Bonnier  submitted  to  the  National  sive  study  of  inheritance  in  cabbage  hybrids  oon- 
Agricultural  Society  of  Paris  samples  of  a  new  ducted  at  the  Virginia  station  showed  that  there 
vegetable  ivory  made  from  the  albumen  of  the  was  very  little  danger  of  cabbage  varieties  mix- 
fruit  of  certain  small  palms  (of  the  senua  Hy-  ing  in  the  fields;  hence,  new  and  valuable  vari- 
phame,  tribe  Borassua)  growing  in  the  forests  eties  may  be  perpetuated  by  pedigree  selection 
of  French  Sudan.    The  albumen  hardens  on  ex«  alone. 

posure  to  the  air  and  it  resembles  natural  ivory  G.  W.  Oliver  described  a  simple  method  for 
in  color  and  texture.  This  product  is  said  to  successfully  transporting  cuttings  of  herbaceous 
resemble  the  vegetable  ivory  from  another  palm  plants  from  distant  places.  A  layer  of  cuttings 
{Phyielephas  macrocarpa)  found  in  equatorial  is  arranged  without  crowding  on  a  piece  of  glass 
South  America.  with  the  upper  surfaces  of  &e  leaves  facing  the 

The  leaves  and  shoots  of  Caiha  edulia^  a  plant  glass.  Two  or  three  inches  of  damp  sphagnum 
occurring  in  large  quantities  in  East  Africa,  moss  is  evenly  distributed  over  the  cuttings, 
particularly  in  Abyssinia,  recently  appeared  on  Another  layer  of  cuttings  is  then  placed  on  tiie 
European  markets  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  The  moss  and  a  second  square  of  glass  is  placed 
trial  culture  of  tea  in  South  Carolina  has  now  over  these  cuttings.  The  whole  package  is  then 
developed  to  the  extent  that  a  crop  yielding  pressed  down  firmly  and  tied  together.  By  keep- 
14,000  to  16.000  pounds  of  high-grade  tea  finds  ing  the  moss  moist  and  giving  all  the  light 
a  ready  market  in  competition  with  imported  possible  the  cuttings  will  carry  well,  and,  if 
teas.  the  journey  is  a  long  one,  they  will  have,  in 

Plant  Bseedinq  and  Imfbovement*  As  a  re-  many  cases,  rooted  freely  in  transit.  With  the 
suit  of  his  blueberry  investigations  (see  Hobti-  moss  only  slightly  dampened  scions  and  bud 
CULTUBE,  in  Ykab  Book  for  1910)  F.  V.  Coville  sticks  of  rare  plants  keep  a  very  long  time  in 
secured  many  thousands  of  promising  hybrids,  good  condition  under  the  same  treatment. 
Berries  nearly  seven-«ighth8  inches  in  diameter  Lttebatube.  Among  recent  works  dealing 
were  grown  in  the  greenhouse,  and  the  new  with  some  phases  of  horticulture  are:  E.  Bour- 
method  of  propagation  by  "  tubering "  produced  cart,  trans,  by  D.  Grant,  Inaectieidea,  FunfficideM^ 
plants  18  inches  to  3  feet  high  at  the  age  of  and  Weed  Killera  (London,  1013) ;  L.  G.  Cor- 
18  months.  In  the  work  of  improving  and  bett.  Garden  Farming  (Boston,  Chicago,  and 
standardizing  alkaloid-yielding  plants  the  U.  S.  London,  1913) ;  J.  C.  Newsham,  The  Propaga- 
Department  of  Agriculture  reported  valuable  re-  Hon  and  Pruning  of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrube,  Jfta- 
Bults  with  belladonna.  It  seemed  practicable  to  cellaneous  Plants,  toith  Chapters  on  Manuring 
grow  belladonna  of  any  desired  alkaloid  content  and  Planting  (London,  1913) ;  E.  Peet,  Praciieal 
within  normal  limits  of  variation  and  also  to  Tree  Repair  (New  York,  1913) ;  P.  B.  Popenoe, 
secure  uniformity  of  quality.  Date  Choufing  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New 

In  France  L.  Trabut  had  developed  a  new  (Altadena,  Cal.,  1913) ;  F.  A.  Wangh,  TA«  Am«r- 
method  for  the  rapid  propagation  of  new  vari-  ican  Peach  Orchard  (New  York  and  London, 
eties  of  grapes.  The  grape  seedlings  are  cleft-  1913) ;  H.  H.  Thomas,  Indoor  Gardening  in 
grafted  on  green  shoots  of  old  vines  and  produce  Room  and  Greenhouse  (London,  New  York,  To- 
canes  about  three  yards  lonff  during  the  first  sea-  ronto,  and  Melbourne,  1912);  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
son.  M.  Gard,  who  has  made  an  extensive  study  The  Bardy  Flovoer  Booh  (London  and  New  York, 
of  the  sexual  elements  of  grape  hybrids,  con-  1913);  E.  R.  Lake,  The  Persian  Walnut  Indus- 
eluded  that  the  deviations  from  the  normal  was  try  of  the  United  States  (U.  S.  Department 
confined  to  the  male  flower.  E.  Graino-Canina  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  Plant  Industry  Bulletin 
has  found  that  all  of  our  common  spray  mixtures  254,  1913) ;  New  Garden  Plants  for  the  Tear 
have  a  more  or  less  toxic  action  on  the  pollen  of  1912  (Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Kew,  Bulletin 
grapes.  Miscellaneous  Information,  1913,  App.  3),  con- 

U.  P.  Hedrick  found  a  new  taxonomic  char-  tains  a  descriptive  list  of  all  new  plant  intro- 
acter  for  peaches,  namely,  peach  blossoms  show-  ductions  reported  in  various  publications  during 
ing  green  inside  the  calyx  cup  yield  white-fieshed  1912. 

fruit  and  those  showing  orange  inside  the  calyx  HOSPITAU.  Bequests  and  donations  to 
cup  yield  yellow-fleshed  fruit.  L.  Daniel  and  hospitals  during  1913  reached  an  enormous  total. 
J.  Delphon  reported  a  graft  hybrid  between  the  Among  the  more  notable  may  be  mentioned  the 
peach  and  the  almond.  The  hybrid  shoots  de-  following:  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York  City, 
veloped  at  some  distance  above  the  union,  and  $100,000;  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and 
the  phenomenon  has  re-occurred  for  several  years.  Children,  $10,000;  and  a  donation  for  poor  con- 
As  a  result  of  his  breeding  work  with  nut  trees,  valescents  of  $1,000,000,  were  provided  by  the 
Dr.  R.  T.  Morris  reported  the  successful  growth  will  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Neustadter.  By  the  will 
of  butternut  seedlings  from  nuts  which  were  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Newton,  the  Tuberculosis 
unfertilized  by  male  flowers.  Hospital  for  Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  re- 

From  an  extensive  study  of  garden  beans,  J.  ceived  $150,000;  the  Homeopathic  Hospital  of 
A.  Harris  found  strong  evidence  of  varietal  Pottstown,  Pa.,  $26,000  by  the  will  of  Dr.  Annie 
diflferences  with  respect  to  mortality.  In  some  M.  Hawley;  St.  Luke's,  the  German,  and  Lincoln 
strains  the  heavier,  in  others  the  lighter,  seeds  Hospital,  all  of  New  York  City,  $25,000  each, 
seem  less  capable  of  development.  Experiments  and  Mt.  Sinai  $100,000,  by  the  will  of  Benjamin 
concluded  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul-  Altman;  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City, 
ture  afforded  definite  evidence  that  the  crossing  $60,000,  by  bequest  of  H.  C.  von  Post;  Johns 
of  two  varieties  of  Indian  corn  was  followed  by  Hopkins  Medical  School,  Baltimore,  $1,500,000, 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  kernels  in  the  same  from  John  D.  Rockefeller;  the  Boston  Lying-In 
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Hospital  over  $600,000  to  accumulate  for  twenty-  of  F.  H.  Thompson,  the  Mercy  Hospital,  Chicago, 
one  years,  by  the  will  of  Francis  Amory.  The  reoeiyed  a  bequest  of  $100,000  with  a  contingent 
late  Sebastian  D.  Lawrence  bequeathed  $600,000  bequest  of  $200,000. 

for  a  hospital  and  other  charities  at  New  Lon«  The  new  Ithaca  (N.  T.)  City  Hospital  was 
don.  Conn.  St.  Luice's  Hospital  of  New  York  formally  opened  August  1.  The  new  building 
City,  received  $76,000  from  the  estate  of  Francis  of  the  Italian  Benevolent  Institution  and  Hos- 
E.  Bacon.  The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  pital,  of  New  York  City,  with  accommodations 
received  $26,000,  and  Harvard  Medical  School  for  100  patients,  was  formally  opened.  A  tu- 
$60,000,  by  the  will  of  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Cabot,  berculosis  annex  and  night  camp  was  opened 
The  University  Hospital  of  Philadelphia  re-  by  the  New  York  Nose,  Throat,  and  Lung  Hos- 
ceived  one-third,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Epileptic  pital,  adjoining  the  present  building  and  con- 
Hospital  two-thirds  of  a  contingent  bequest  of  taining  over  fifty  beds.  The  camp  is  intended 
$130,000,  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Anna  F.  Fran«  for  men  only,  who  go  there  after  their  day's 
eine.  To  the  Hahnemann  Hospital  of  Chicago,  work  is  over,  and  here  every  detail  of  their  lives 
was  given  $100,000  by  William  Wrigley.  George  is  supervised.  The  New  York  Ophthalmic  and 
W.  Elkins  donated  $136,000  to  the  Abington  Aural  Institute,  founded  by  Dr.  Herman  Knapp 
(Pa.)  General  HospitaL  Massachusetts  Gen-  in  1869,  moved  to  its  new  building  at  67th 
erai  Hospital,  Boston,  received  $30,000,  the  Street  and  10th  Avenue,  on  October  1.  The  new 
Children's  Hospital  $60,000,  the  Massachusetts  hospital  is  seven  stories  high  and  especially 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  $10,000,  by  oonstructed  for  the  care  of  diseases  of  the  eye, 
the  will  of  Harriet  0.  Cruft  The  Presyterian  ear,  and  nose.  St.  Rose's  Free  Home  for  In- 
Hospital,  Philadelphia,  $100,000,  in  memory  of  curable  Cancer  was  dedicated  on  December  16, 
Sarah  L.  Broadhead.  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  1912.  It  has  accommodations  for  100  patients. 
Providence,  $200,000  for  the  erection  of  a  build-  In  Pennsylvania  the  new  building  of  the  Henry 
ing  for  private  patients,  by  the  will  of  Jane  Phipps  Institute  was  dedicated  May  10.  Mr. 
Frances  Brown.  The  Mary  Dykeman  Memorial  Phipps  has  given  about  $1,000,000  for  the  erec- 
Hospital,  Logansport,  $100,000  by  the  will  of  tion  of  the  institute,  and  has  set  aside  $60,000 
the  late  Judge  D.  D.  Dykeman.  St.  Luke's  a  year  for  its  support.  The  institute  is  for  the 
Hospital,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  $36,000,  donated  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  and  is  five  stories 
by  E.  B.  Coze,  Jr.  The  Presbyterian  Hospital,  high,  with  a  frontage  of  132  feet.  A  new  building 
Philadelphia,  $66,000  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Jane  accommodating  120  diphtheria  patients  was 
McKee  Norris.  The  Samaritan  Hospital,  Troy,  added  to  the  Hospital  for  Contagious  Diseases, 
N.  Y.,  received  bequests  and  legacies  amounting  Philadelphia,  at  a  cost  of  $122,680.  The  Monon- 
to  more  than  $100,000  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  gahela  Memorial  Hospital  Association  erected  a 
Charles  Knight,  $60,000,  donated  by  F.  H.  Pea-  new  building  costing  $76,000.  In  Washington, 
body,  and  $60,000  by  Mrs.  Elida  Van  Schoon-  D.  C,  a  new  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Hospital  was 
hoven,  and  two  donations  of  $20,000  each  from  opened.  The  Frostburg  Miners'  Hospital,  for 
Robert  B.  Cluett  and  George  B.  Cluett  The-  which  the  State  appropriated  $26,000  and  the 
ophilus  J.  Zurbrugg,  of  Riverside,  Pa.,  left  $260,-  necessary  ground,  was  opened  September  1.  The 
000  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  hospital  in  new  building  of  the  German  Hospital  was  form- 
Riverside,  and  $6000  each  to  the  German  Hob-  ally  opened  February  16.  The  building  cost 
pital,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Burlington  County  $360,000  and  accommodates  160  patients.  The 
(N.  J.)  Hospital.  The  sum  of  $200,000  was  Sarah  Morris  Institute  for  Children,  Chicago, 
bequeathed  to  the  Champlain  Valley  Hospital,  was  dedicated  May  26.  The  institute  was  made 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  by  the  late  Loyal  L.  Smith*  possible  by  a  bequest  of  $300,000  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
The  PreAyterian  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  re-  Morris,  and  has  126  beds  for  the  care  of  sick 
ceived  $318,000  from  the  residuary  estate  of  children*  The  new  Cincinnati  Hospital  was 
Lady  Martha  E.  Kortright  of  England.  A  do-  opened  for  inspection  on  October  19.  In  Indiana 
nation  of  $16,000  was  made  to  the  Maternity  the  Robert  W.  Long  State  Hospital,  Indianapo- 
Hospital,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  Anthony  N.  Brady,  lis,  was  completed  in  November.  Funds  amount- 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  City  Hospital,  received  $26,-  ing  to  $226,000  were  given  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
000  from  Joseph  Sartori.  St  Mary's  Hospital,  ert  W.  Long.  The  new  St.  Vincent's  Hospital, 
Brooklyn,  was  given  $100,000  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Indianapolis,  was  opened  February  16.  It  is  a 
James  Shevlin,  in  memory  of  Bishop  Laughlin.  five-story  building,  occupying  an  entire  block. 
The  Maine  State  Sanatorium  received  $76,000  and  containing  326  rooms.  The  Elkhart  General 
by  the  will  of  Levi  M.  Stewart.  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $80,000,  was  opened 
(Pa.)  Hospital  $66,000  by  the  will  of  Miss  July  26.  In  Texas  a  contagious  annex  to  the 
Kate  Clevenger.  Charity,  Lakeside,  St.  John's,  John  Sealy  Hospital,  Galveston,  was  completed 
and  St.  Alexis  Hospitals,  Cleveland,  $36,000,  and  the  out-door  annex  to  the  Physicians'  and 
the  first  installment  under  the  will  of  Calvary  Surgeons'  Hospital,  San  Antonio,  opened  May 
Morris.  The  Sanatorium  for  Hebrew  Children,  6.  In  Louisiana  the  new  Illinois  Central  Hos- 
Rockaway  Park,  N.  Y.,  $20,000  by  the  will  of  pital.  New  Orleans,  was  opened  for  patients  on 
Caroline  Neustadter.  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  con-  March  7.  At  Jadcsonville,  Fla.,  the  new  St. 
tingent  funds  of  $126,000  and  $30,000,  and  the  Luke's  Hospital  was  opened  in  October.  The 
Women's  Hospital  of  New  York  City,  $26,000  Montana  State  Sanatorium  for  Tuberculosis,  at 
by  the  will  of  S.  F.  Thompson.  The  National  Warm  Springs,  completed  at  a  cost  of  $46,000, 
Jewish  Hospital  for  Consumptives,  Denver,  was  was  opened.  In  California,  the  Universal  City 
given  $60,000  by  Samuel  Grabfelder.  The  Low-  Hospital  was  formally  dedicated,  August  8,  and 
ell,  Mass.,  General  Hospital  received  $100,000  the  new  Pomona  Valley  Hospital,  costing  $60,- 
for  the  erection  of  a  hospital  for  the  Care  of  000,  was  opened  late  in  August.  The  Henry 
Incurable  Patients,  by  the  will  of  F.  B.  Shedd.  Phipps  Psychiatric  Clinic,  a  department  of 
The  Union  Hospital,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  $60,000  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  established 
from  the  estate  of  James  McGregor.    By  the  will  and  erected  by  Mr.  Phipps,  was  opened  April  16.1^ 
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TOBEIOH  OomrnoEB.     In  CuuidA  a  new  hos-  Oritieai  Study  of  NuU^ieatum  m  Somih  OardUma, 

pital,  was  opened  in  Asherofty  B.  C^  and    the   and  other  worJM. 

sew  wings  of  the  Winnip^  Hospital,  oosting  HOWARD  UJIlVJUUuxx.  An  institntiott 
^050,000,  were  completed.  On  Jane  10  the  new  of  higher  learning  at  Washington,  D.  C,  under 
Toronto  General  Hospital  was  opened.  This  the  direct  auspiees  of  the  national  government, 
charitable  institution  dates  from  the  year  1818.  The  students  enrolled  in  1913  numbered  1443. 
l^early  $3,000,000  was  secured  for  the  institn-  Of  these  300  were  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
tion  from  yarious  sources.  There  are  acoommo-  Sciences,  291  in  the  School  of  l^icine,  105  in 
dations  for  120  surgical  and  120  medical  pa-  the  School  of  Law,  and  48  in  the  School  of 
tients,  in  the  main  wing,  besides  120  beds  in  Theologj.  The  remaining  number  were  in  the 
the  administration  building,  for  special  eases.  Teachers'  College,  in  the  Academy,  and  in  the 
The  buildings  are  so  arran^  that  the  grounds  Commercial  College.  The  faculty  numbered  115. 
«re  enclosed  on  all  sides,  and  wide  verandas  New  professors  added  to  the  faculty  during  the 
and  roof-gardens  are  conspicuous  features.  The  year  were  Dr.  D.  Butler  Pratt,  professor  of 
Boyal  Victoria,  Montreal  General,  and  Montreal  church  history,  Hebrew,  and  exegesis;  Professor 
Maternity  Hospitals,  each  received  $50,000;  the  G.  David  Houston,  professor  of  English;  and 
Royal  Alexandra  Hospital  for  Infectious  Dis-  Professor  Turner  of  the  teaching  of  biological 
eases.  Montreal,  and  Ross  Memorial  Hospital,  sciences.  The  benefactions  received  during  the 
Lindsey,  Ontario,  each  $25,000  by  the  will  of  year  include  a  gift  of  $3000  by  John  A.  Cole, 
Mr.  James  Ross  of  Montreal.  According  to  the  fte  a  donation  to  the  Alvord  scholarship  fund, 
consular  report  of  August  7,  the  cabinet  of  The  productive  funds  amount  to  about  $286,000, 
Cuba  granted  the  department  of  sanitation  and  the  income  for  1912-13  for  educational  pur- 
forty  new  hospitals  for  the  island.  They  are  poses  was  $156,426.  The  library  oonUins  about 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  lottery  fund.  An  ap-  30,000  volumes.  The  president  is  S.  M.  New- 
propriation  of  $65,000  for  establishing  a  hos-  man,  A.M.,  D.D. 

pital  at  Guatanamo  was  also  provided  for.  At  HOWIiAHD,  Hknbt  Eliab.  An  American 
Kobe,  Japan,  the  International  Hospital  was  jurist,  died  November  8,  1913.  He  was  bom  in 
being  rebuilt.  It  was  stated  that  a  modern  Walpole,  N.  H.,  in  1836,  graduated  from  Yale 
building  was  to  be  erected.  The  king  of  Siam  University  in  1854,  and  jfrom  the  Harvard  Law 
purchased  a  large  building,  known  as  Himapan  School  in  1B57.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
Park,  with  extensive  gardens,  in  the  northern  and  began  practice  in  New  York  City.  He 
part  of  Bangkok,  and  presented  it  to  the  city  served  in  the  Civil  War  in  1862  and  1863,  leav- 
for  hospital  purposes.  Funds  far  construction  ing  the  service  with  a  rank  of  captain,  and 
and  maintenance  were  also  to  be  provided  by  resumed  practice  in  New  York.  In  1873  he  was 
the  king.  An  institute  for  medical  research  in  appointed  judge  of  the  Marine  Court.  He  served 
South  Africa  was  being  established  at  Johannes-  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  as 
burg.  It  was  to  serve  the  whole  of  this  region  president  of  the  department  of  taxes  in  New 
and  was  to  be  called  the  "  South  African  Insti-  York  City.  In  1892  he  was  made  a  fellow  of 
tute  for  Medical  Research."  Industrial  diseases  the  Yale  Corporation,  and  labored  unceasingly 
of  the  Transvaal,  which  cause  a  heavy  mortality,  for  the  advancement  of  the  university.  He  took 
were  to  be  investigated.  The  institute  was  to  be  an  interest  in  charitable  and  civic  work,  and 
located  near  the  largest  hospital  in  South  Africa,  for  many  years  was  president  of  the  Manhat- 
The  Modem  Bo8pital,  a  new  journal  devoted  tan  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  He  was 
to  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  hospital  also  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
knowledge,  was  established  in  1013,  by  Dr.  tion  of  the  Adirondacks,  and  in  1901  led  the 
Otho  F.  Ball  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  See  also  Gifts  fight  against  the  spoliation  of  the  forests  by 
AND  Bequests.  contractors;  was  the  president  of  the  Univer- 

HOT  SPBINGS,  Abk.  See  Htvbo-  sity  Club  of  New  York  City  from  1901  to  1004; 
THESAPT.  and  also  president  of  the  Century  Association 

HOT  SPBIKG6,  Va.     See  Htdbothebaft.     and  of  the  New  England  Society  of  New  York 

HOUSTON,  David  Fbanklin.  An  Ameri-  City.  He  was  one  of  the  best-known  after- 
can  educator  and  public  official,  Secretary  of  dinner  speakers  in  the  United  States.  He  con- 
Ac^iculture  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Wilson,  tributed  many  articles  on  legal  and  other  sub- 
He  was  bom  in  Monroe,  Union  County,  North  jects  to  masfazines. 

Carolina,  in  1866,  and  graduated  from  South  HUEBTA,  Victobiaho.  Provisional  presi- 
Carolina  College  in  1887,  taking  post-graduate  dent  of  the  republic  of  Mexico.  He  was  born 
courses  at  Harvard  and  at  the  University  of  in  1857  of  aristocratic  parentage,  and  in  1875 
Wisconsin.  In  1887  he  became  tutor  of  ancient  entered  the  government  military  school  at  Cha- 
lanfiruages  at  South  Carolina  College;  from  pultepeo.  At  this  institution  he  spent  four 
1888-91  superintendent  of  public  schools  at  Spar-  years,  and  after  his  graduation  in  1879  at  once 
tansburg,  N.  C. ;  and  adjunct  professor  of  po-  joined  a  coast  regiment.  Between  that  date  and 
litical  science  at  the  University  of  Texas  in  the  year  1891  little  is  known  of  his  career. 
1894.  He  served  in  this  capacity  and  as  asso-  Most  of  these  years  were  spent  in  routine  mili- 
date  professor,  professor,  and  dean  of  the  faculty  tary  service  in  which  he  had  attained  a  rank 
at  the  University  of  Texas  until  1902,  when  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  was  in  command  of  a 
he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Agricultural  military  station  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas.  In  the  latter  While  filling  this  duty,  he  became  conspicuous 
year  he  became  chancellor  of  Washington  Uni«  for  his  promptness  in  putting  down  the  brigands 
versity,  St.  Louis,  and  held  this  position  until  who  at  this  time  infested  the  interior  of  the 
his  selection  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  country.  His  success  in  accomplishing  this  task 
President  Wilson.  He  is  a  member  of  the  came  to  the  notice  of  President  Diaz,  and 
Southern  education  board,  a  trustee  of  the  John  Huerta  was  ordered  to  report  at  the  palace  in 
F.  Slater  fund,  and  a  member  of  the  Rockefeller  the  city  of  Mexico.  On  his  arrival  he  is  said 
sanitary  commission.     He  is  the  author  of  A  to  have  been  told  by  Diaz  to  choose  what  post 
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he  liked  best  under  the  war  department.  He  der  suspicion  of  taking  too  lively  an  interest 
asked  to  be  appointed  chief  of  the  geographical  in  politics,  and  was  denounced,  arrested,  pub- 
department,  and  on  his  appointment  to  this  po-  liely  degraded  and  sentenced  to  five  years'  soli* 
sition  he  again  left  the  city,  and  for  ten  years  tary  confinement  in  a  fortress.  There  he  studied 
was  engaged  in  going  from  one  end  of  Mexico  the  literature  of  his  profession  and  accumulated 
to  the  other,  studying  the  location  of  rivers,  a  store  of  modern  military  knowledge.  After 
plateaus,  mountain  ranges,  and  becoming  thor*  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  imprisonment,  he 
oughly  acquainted  with  every  section  of  the  remained  for  two  years  under  strict  guard,  but 
countoy.  It  is  said  that  in  1002  he  possessed  finally  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  made  his  way 
more  intimate,  personal  knowledge  of  Mexico  to  Batum,  arriving  there  in  time  to  hear  of  the 
than  any  other  living  man.  He  finished  this  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  the  young  Turks 
survey  and  map-making  work  with  the  rank  of  in  1908.  From  Batum  he  worked  his  way  as  a 
a  brigadier-general,  and  continued  to  occupy  stoker  to  Constantinople.  He  was  received  with 
important  positions  in  the  army  under  Presi-  open  arms  by  the  committee  of  union  and 
dent  Diaz,  on  the  resignation  of  the  latter,  in  progress,  and  on  the  proclamation  of  the  con- 
1012,  becoming  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  stitution  was  appointed  in  command  of  the  2nd 
President  Madero.  He  was  placed  by  the  latter  army  corps  at  Adrianople.  There  he  was  largely 
in  command  of  the  national  troops  in  the  city  responsible  for  the  strength  of  the  fortifica- 
of  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  tions  which  enabled  the  city  to  hold  out  so 
revolution  under  Felix  Diaz  (see  Mexico).  On  long  before  surrending  to  the  Bulgarians.  In 
the  conclusion  of  an  arrangement  between  him  February,  1000,  he  was  appointed  minister  of 
and  Diaz,  he  abandoned  Madero,  and  took  com-  war  by  Kramil  Pasha,  taking  the  place  of  Ali 
mand  of  the  movement  against  the  former  presi-  Riza.  This  led  to  a  struggle  between  the  com- 
dent.  He  was  elected  provisional  president  of  mittee  of  union  and  progress  and  the  Grand 
the  republic,  and  shortly  after  he  had  come  Vizier,  which  resulted  in  fiie  latter's  overthrow, 
into  power,  Madero  was  shot  while  being  trans-  Kazim  Pasha  had  become  unpopular  with  some 
ferred  from  the  presidential  palace  to  a  prison,  of  the  leaders  of  the  Young  Turks,  who  disliked 
Snemies  of  Huerta  placed  the  direct  responsi-  his  attempts  to  keep  politics  out  of  the  army, 
bility  of  Madero's  murder  on  Huerta's  shoulders.  It  was  largely  through  Nazim's  infiuence  that 
while  his  supporters  declared  that  the  occur-  order  was  maintained  in  Constantinople  during 
rence  was  an  accident  in  which  Huerta  had  the  "counter-revolution"  which  followed  the 
no  part.  The  United  States  government,  how-  overthrow  of  the  cabinet  of  Hilmi  Pasha.  From 
ever,  refused  to  recognize  Huerta  as  president,  this  time  until  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
(1^  Mxxioo^  History;  and  United  States,  His-  Italy,  the  Young  Turks  were  supreme,  and  Na- 
tory,)   zim  was  kept  practically  a  prisoner.     He  was 

HUGHES,  Raticond  Molltneaux.  An  Ameri-  afterward  sent  as  a  Vali  to  Bagdad.  In  this 
can  chemist  and  educator,  appointed  in  1013  city  with  his  customary  energy  he  set  on  foot 
president  of  Miami  University.  He  was  bom  a  scheme  for  reorganization.  Armed  with  prac- 
at  Atlantic,  Iowa,  in  1873,  and  graduated  from  tically  unlimited  power  and  with  the  help  of 
Miami  University  in  1803.  From  1806-07  he  160  officers  whom  he  took  with  him,  he  re- 
was  fellow  in  chemistry  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni-  stored  order  in  the  most  vigorous  fashion  and 
▼ersity,  taking  the  degree  of  M.Sc.  From  1808  inaugurated  many  works  of  public  utility.  The 
to  1004  he  was  professor  of  physics  and  chem-  Jackson  barrage  contract,  which  he  was  instru- 
istry  at  Miami  University.  From  1004  to  his  mental  in  bringing  about,  was  not  ratified  in 
election  to  the  university  presidency,  he  was  Constantinople,  and  Nazim  was  recalled,  in  spite 
dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  from  of  the  collective  resignations  of  126  of  his  offi- 
1008  was  acting  president.  cers.  the  protests  of  citizens  of  Bagdad,  and  the 

HXJOHESy  WiLLiAic  An  American  public  offer  of  the  sheikhs  of  Mesopotamia  to  put  their 
official,  elected  United  States  senator  (Demo-  armed  forces  at  his  disposal.  On  his  return  to 
cratic)  from  Kew  Jersey  in  January,  1012.  Constantinople  in  May,  1011,  the  committee  of 
Born  in  Ireland  in  1872,  he  moved  with  his  union  and  progress,  realizing  their  mistake,  made 
parents  to  the  United  States;  was  educated  in  him  president  of  the  army  council,  and  in  June, 
the  common  schools  and  in  a  business  college;  1012,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  war  in  the 
he  served  in  the  2nd  New  Jersey  Volunteers  cabinet  of  Mukhtar  Pasha.  At  the  outbreak 
in  the  Spanish-American  War;  studied  law  and  of  the  war  with  the  Balkan  states  he  appointed 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1000;  and  practiced  Abdullah  Pasha  to  the  chief  command  in  Thrace, 
in  Patterson.  In  1003  he  was  elected  to  the  but  after  the  defeat  of  Lule  Burgas  decided  to 
68th  Congress  and  was  reelected  to  the  60th,  command  there  in  person.  It  was  he  who  re- 
sist, and  62nd  Congresses.  He  was  a  successful  solved  on  the  retirement  to  the  lines  of  Tcha- 
candidate  for  the  senatorship  in  the  senatorial  taldja.  He  showed  •  inexhaustible  energy  in  su- 
primaries  '  held  in  September,  1012.  In  this  pervising  the  defense  of  the  lines.  He  was  not 
contest  he  had  the  support  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  considered  a  brillant  soldier,  but  it  was  uni- 
then  governor  of  New  Jersey.  versally  admitted  that  he  was  an  honest  man. 

HXTNQABY.      See    AuSTBlA-HimoABT.  This  made  him  a  conspicuous  figure  in  military 

HnNTINQ>  WiLLiAic  See  Veterinabt  circles.  For  details  of  his  assassination,  see  the 
SciENOX.  article  Turkey. 

HUSSEIN,  Naziic  Pasha.  A  Turkish  solr  HUTCHIKSON,  Sib  Jonathan.  An  Eng- 
dier  and  public  official,  assassinated  January  lish  physician  and  scientist,  died  June  2,  1013. 
23,  1013.  Born  in  Constantinople  in  1848,  his  Born  in  1828,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  left 
military  studies  were  begun  in  Turkey  and  fin-  school  and  became  apprentice  to  a  surgeon  in 
ished  at  St.-Cyr,  in  Paris.  During  the  Russo-  the  city  of  York,  under  whose  direction  he  at- 
Turkish  War  he  was  made  chief  of  staff.  A  tended  lectures  in  the  medical  school  there.  In 
friend  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  he  still  fell  un-  1850  he  became  a  student  in  St.  BartholomewM^ 
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Hospital,  London.  After  remaining  there  for  be  used,  as  *'  sodic-calcic-chalybeate,''  etc.  Many 
four  years,  he  received  an  appointment  at  the  thousands  repair  annually  to  the  well-known 
Metropolitan  Free  HospitaL  He  soon  became  European  mineral  springs  for  treatment.  In 
one  of  the  best-known  surgeons  in  London.  In  1011  there  were  34,793  visitors  at  Kauheim; 
1862  he  made  known  his  great  discovery  that  a  in  1912  there  were  118,000  bathers  at  Vichy; 
destructive  form  of  eye  disease  in  children,  which  and  in  1913  there  were  70,000  at  CarlsbiuL 
had  long  been  called  Stumoua  ophthoimia,  and  The  American  spas,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
was  attributed  to  a  supposed  scrofulous  con-  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  have  had,  compared  with 
stitution,  was  in  reality  a  consequence  of  inher-  the  English  and  continental  spas,  very  small 
ited  syphilis.  This  discovery  was  the  first  step  patronage,  probably  for  the  reason  that  many 
toward  the  general  recognition  of  the  part  played  of  their  waters  lack  carbonic  acid  gas  in  any 
by  syphilis  in  producing  many  forms  of  diseases,  therapeutic  amount,  or  because  they  are  under 
He  also  made  researches  in  leprosy,  and  he  was  private  control.  The  United  States  government 
the  first  to  associate  that  disease  with  the  use  developed  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  to  a  limited 
of  badly  cured  fish.  In  1809-1900  he  visited  extent,  but  not  at  all  to  compare  with  foreign 
South  Africa,  in  1901  Ceylon,  and  later  other  spas.  During  1913,  however,  a  renaissance 
countries  in  the  course  of  his  leprosy  researches,  occurred  there,  the  officials  having  asked  the 
In  1889  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Royal  government  for  $60,000  to  use  in  studying  the 
College  of  Surgeons.  His  published  writings  therapeutic  effect  of  the  waters.  Hot  Springs, 
includes  Rare  Diseases  of  the  Shin;  The  Pedi-  Va.,  under  a  private  corporation,  is  a  very  fash- 
gree  of  Disease;  Illustrations  of  Clinical  Bur-  ionable  resort  for  those  in  search  of  gay  life  and 
gery,  sports,  as  well  as  health;  and  fashion  is  a  strong 

HYDEO-AEBOPLANES.  See  Axboitau-  competitor  of  medicine.  A  new  bath  house  was 
TICS.  projected  by  the  mana^ment,  to  be  under  the 

lixuBOQEN'  BOBIDES.     See  CHBMiSTur.     direction  of  Dr.  Guy  Hinsdale,  the  well-known 

HYDBOPATHY.  The  practise  of  an  ex-  climatologist  and  hydrotherapeutist,  and  was  to 
tinct  sect  of  medicine  based  upon  the  substitu-  be  erected  in  1914.  The  most  remarkable  awak- 
tionof  water  for  drugs.    See  Htdbotherapt*       ening  in  the  United  States  occurred  at  Saratoga, 

axjJBOPLANE.     See   Aebonautics.  where  the  State  of  New  York  acquired  from 

M  X  JiEOT  H  Wli  A  "FY,  Formerly  used  to  de-  more  than  thirty  owners  over  a  hundred  springs 
note  the  external  use  of  ordinary  water  in  of  varying  constituency,  but  all  supersaturated 
the  treatment  of  disease,  hydrotherapy  now  in-  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  also  a  park  of  250 
eludes  balneology,  which  covers  all  use  of  bath-  acres.  See  Saratoga  Springs. 
ing  waters,  plain  or  mineralized,  for  medical  HYGIENE.  Sex  Htgienx.  The  qfuestion 
treatment.  The  use  of  healing  springs  dates  as  to  how  far  instruction  in  sex  hygiene  should 
back  to  remote  antiquity.  The  ancient  temples,  be  given  in  the  public  schools  received  wide- 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  JEsculapius,  were  spread  attention  during  the  year  1913.  A  special 
erected  near  mineral  springs,  and  these  locali-  writer  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
ties  became,  it  is  believed,  centres  of  early  Association  for  October  18,  1913,  summed 
medical  instruction.  Peale  is  authority  for  the  up  public  opinion  as  expressed  in  the  editorial 
statement  that  for  five  centuries  mineral  wa-  columns  and  correspondence  of  various  repre- 
ters  were  the  only  medicines  used  in  Rome.  It  sentative  newspapers.  The  general  trend  seems 
is  said  that  in  that  city  alone  there  were  at  one  to  be  against  such  instruction.  The  subject 
time  '800  thermse.  Of  their  existence  in  Rome  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  questions: 
we  find  abundant  evidence  to-day,  in  their  most  (1)  Should  children  and  adolescents  be  in- 
interesting  and  impressive  ruins.  Remains  of  structed  in  sex  hygiene;  (2)  if  so,  should  in- 
Roman  baths  are  found  very  widely  separated  struction  come  through  parents,  through  a  re- 
in all  parts  of  the  former  Roman  empire.  ligious  medium,  through  the  public  schools,  or 

Many  large  volumes  are  devoted  to  the  ex*  through  books,  pamphlets,  and  leaflets;  and  (3) 
planation  of  methods  of  employment  of  water  what  is  the  best  form  in  which  it  can  be  pre- 
as  a  remedial  agent,  in  the  form  of  complete  sented  to  the  youthful  mind?  Among  the 
and  partial  baths,  ablutions,  douches,  affusions,  newspapers  voicing  disapprobation  of  such  in- 
compresses,  packs,  irrigating  apparatus,  sweat-,  atruction  in  public  schools  was  the  Fort  Worth 
steam  cabinet-,  hot  air-,  electric  light-,  sand-,  (Texas)  Record,  which  seriously  doubted  the 
or  moor-baths,  etc.  They  are  variously  used  wisdom  of  any  attempt  of  education  in  the  pub- 
in  acute  infectious  fevers;  in  diseases  of  tha  lio  schools  on  this  delicate  question.  It  re- 
nervous  system;  of  the  muscles  and  of  the  joints;  garded  the  subject  as  too  sacred  to  be  the  topic 
of  the  heart  and  circulatory  apparatus;  of  the  of  careless  and  common  discussion  among  the 
digestive  organs;  of  the  urinary  apparatus;  of  bold  and  irreverent  young  Americans  that  make 
the  genitals;  and  of  the  skin.  up    the    school    population.    The    Philadelphia 

Mineral  springs  are  of  value  according  to  Ledger  regarded  the  present  agitation  as  a  pass- 
their  constituents,  for  drinking  or  bathing,  ing  fad,  attributable  to  the  seal  of  the  ultra- 
Many  are  thermal  (warm  or  hot),  as  at  Carls-  progressives  who  would  reform  the  world  by 
bad,  Nauheim,  Baden-baden,  Vichy,  Banff,  Las  legislation.  The  Ledger  summed  up  its  argu- 
Vegas,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  and  Hot  Springs,  Va.  ment  against  sex  hygiene  as  follows:  They 
Many  are  non-thermal  (cold),  as  at  Harrogate,  (the  young)  need  a  healthier  attitude  on  the 
Wiesbaden,  Franzenbad,  Kissinffen,  Manitou,  and  part  of  all  teachers  of  biology,  hygiene,  and 
Saratoga  Springs.  Waters  of  either  of  these  physical  instruction,  but  the  teachers  opposing 
two  classes  may  be  divided  into  alkaline,  alka-  sex  hygiene  instruction  have  a  more  correct 
line-saline,  saline,  acid,  or  neutral.  These  sub-  attitude  of  mind  toward  these  subjects  than 
classes  are  susceptible  of  further  subdivision  have  the  advocates  of  the  plan  which  the 
into  sodic,  lithic,  iodic,  magnesic,  chalybeate.  Ledger  regards  as  a  course  "  full  of  perilous 
etc,  or  combinations  of  these  appellations,  may  and    demoralizing    possibilities."    The    attitude 
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of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  was  reflected  in  that  the  only  specific  appropriation  available 
an  editorial  in  America,  which  characterized  the  for  sanitary  work  among  the  Indians  is  $60,000 
project  as  ''the  newest  and  most  dangerous  of  for  relieving  distress  among  them.  The  De- 
all  educational  fads  now  being  daily  foisted  partment  of  Agriculture  spent  $3,090,403.29  in 
on  UB."  In  the  judgment  of  America,  improve-  the  Departnfent  of  Animal  Industry,  while  the 
ment  must  come  through  bettering  social  con-  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  charged  with  enforce- 
ditiona  rather  than  through  specific  instruction  ment  of  the  pure  food  law,  spent  only  $782,- 
of  school  children.  "Let  the  hygienista  put  263.02.  These  sums  were  all  charged  to  health 
away  the  countless  seductions  which  assail  man-  purposes,  although  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
kind  and  womankind  on  all  sides,  and  they  will  dustry  is  a  commercial  organization  to  increase 
«ffect  something.  Let  the  young  have  less  de-  the  value  of  farm  products.  The  only  items  in 
sire,  not  more  knowledge;  strength  of  will,  not  the  schedule,  according  to  the  analysis  in  the 
complete  information."  A  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Aaaodation, 
Kew  York  Independent  denounced  the  idea  as  which  could  fairly  be  charged  against  the  public 
the  ''most  vicious  of  all  the  wild,  indisereety  health  activities  of  the  government  in  the 
and  dangerous  suggestiona  made  in  behalf  of  United  States  were  $1,533,256.46  of  the  appro- 
the  human  race."  Many  newspapers  assumed  a  priation  for  the  publio  health  service,  which  was 
waiting  and  philosophical  attitude,  recognizing  actually  spent  for  public  health  purposes; 
that  the  question  was  still  auh  judice.  The  Chi-  $782,263.02  spent  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
cago  Reti)rd'Herald^8  views  on  the  outcome  of  in  enforcing  the  food  and  drug  act;  and  $105,- 
reform  movements  and  controversiea  were  espe-  196.47  required  to  operate  the  division  of  vital 
•eially  interesting.  It  held  that  sex  hygiene  as  statistics  of  the  Census  Bureau.  The  fact  is, 
a  course  of  study  was  undoubtedly  coming  in  that  instead  of  the  Federal  government  expend- 
this  country.  The  really  significant  fact  was  ing  $19,800,086.23  last  year  for  public  health 
that  so  many  educators,  social  workers,  physi-  purposes,  it  actually  spent  $2;420,6 14.95. 
ciana,  and  moralists  had  been  converted  to  the  HYGIENE,  Sohool.  See  Education  in  the 
idea  in  such  a  short  space  of  time.    The  re-  Uwitep  States. 

suits  it  was  willing  to  leave  to  the  future.    The      HYGIENE,  Social,   Bttbeau   of.    See   Bu- 
joumal's  article  concluded    that,  while   publio  beau  or  Social  Htoienel 

interest  in  the  subject  was  unquestioned,  it  was  ICELAND.  A  Danish  crown  colony,  with 
not  m  matter  to  be  settled  by  heated  contro-  an  area  of  about  40,456  square  miles,  of  which 
▼ersy,  but  by  calm  and  judicious  consideration,  only  16,246  square  miles  are  inhabited.  The 
Above  all,  it  was  not  a  matter  to  be  controlled  total  population  of  the  inhabited  regions  in 
by  the  ''fringe  of  fanatics  which  hang  on  the  1011  was  85,183.  There  were  in*  1910  in  the 
outskirts  of  every  reform  movement^  in  the  country  44,815  horses,  26,338  cattle,  578,634 
phrase  of  Theodore  Boosevelt  See  also  Edu*  sheep,  660  goats.  The  total  imports  in  1911 
cation  IN  the  United  States,  £fe0  Fy^iene.  were  valued  at  14,123,000  kroner  (11,480,052 
Public  Htoibke.  U.  S.  Senate  Document  No.  l^r.  in  1910)  and  the  exports  at  15,691,000  kr. 
1072  contains  a  summary  of  government  expendi-  (13,510,355).  The  principal  exports  in  1910 
tures  during  1912  for  public  health  and  medi-  were  salt  cod,  6,753,711  kr.;  fish  oil,  1,646,020; 
«al  purposes,  collected  in  accordance  with  a  res-  wool,  1,246,242;  salt  mutton,  966,823;  fish  other 
olution  introduced  by  Senator  Works.  Follow-  than  cod,  714,486;  skins,  580,258;  refuse  from 
ing  is  a  recapitulation  by  departments,  showing  the  whale  fisheries,  375,528;  horses,  252,882; 
the  manner  in  which  the  total  of  nearly  twenty  butter,  263,269.  Tonnage  entered  in  1910, 
million  dollars  was  spent.  The  State  Depart-  125,155.  The  responsible  executive  is  the  min- 
ment  is  credited  with  $36,000  expended  for  *«*«»•  ^or  Iceland  (1913,  H.  Hafstein),  residing 
health  purposes,  but  $19,999.28  went  to  meet  &t  Reikjavik. 

the  expenses  of  the  Ninth  International  Con-  IDAHO.  Population.  The  population  of 
ference  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  and  $10,163.64  the  State  in  1910  was  325,594.  According  to  the 
was  disbursed  for  the  International  Congress  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  made  in 
for  Hygiene  and  Demography;  $2,830.56  went  to  1^13,  the  population  then  was  378,818. 
maintauiing  the  International  Sanitary  Bureau,  Aobicultube.  The  area,  production,  and 
and  $3,015.62  to  the  International  Office  of  ^*^"«  ^f  the  principal  crops  in  1912-13  are 
Public  Health  at  Rome.  Of  the  $1,904,703.04,  "own  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
disbursed  by  the  Treasury  Department  for  health  ^^^  the  United  SUtes  Department  of  Agri- 
purposes,  $747,638.32  was  for  salaries  and  trav-  culture,  and  those  for  1913  are  estimates  only. 

.   eling   expenses  of  the   medical   officers  of   the  — ^ 

public    health    wrrice    $14^92.80    went  to  the   com    1918 '^'kSSS    "^MOO"   »'80b".000 

hygiene   laboratory.    Other    items   were   $367,-  1912     12,000        894.000        276,000 

797.41   to  marine  hospitals,  $414,592.85  to  the  Wheat    1918    610,000    14,094.000     8.879,000 

<iuarantine    service,    $326,057^    *r."d  pP^   Oats    llil    IK    ilfll;???     SJK 

venting  epidemics  in  the  United  States,  Porto  1912    848,000    17,017.000     6,9B6!ooo 

Rico,    Hawaii,     and     the     Philippine     Islands,  Rve    1918       8.000  66.000  88,000 

$30,066.11  for  the  leprosy  inyestigation  .tation  ^^^^,^   »J|     ,»;<>»»     5, ««;<!«»     ,  «;g»0 

m   Hawaii.    The  medical   expenditures   of   the  1912     36,000     6.476,000     1.878.000 

War  Department  ($5,714,109.69)  were  devoted  to   Hay   1918    706.000    a2.044.000    14.717.000 

the  work  of  the  medical  corps  and  the  construe-  1912    692.000     1.938,000    12,209.000 

tion   of  army   hospitals.    The   navy  bureau   of      o  Tons.  • 

medicine  and  surgery  spent  $3,730,522.88.    The       Mineral    Pbodttctiow.    The    output    of    the 
Isthmian   Canal  commission  cost  $1,620,391.12.  metal  mines  of  the  State  in  1913  showed  a  re- 
The  bureau  of  Indian  affairs  is  credited  with  an  maricable   increase  over  the  production  of  the 
expenditure  of  $395,388.71  for  health  purposes,  previous  years,  and  exceeded  that  of  the  record^ 
although  the   commissioner   saya  in  hia  report  year,  1906.    The  value  of  J^^e^^oji^tl^^V^^lC 
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per,  lead,  and  zinc  produced  waa  over  $23,600,-  besed  2710.  The  average  salary  of  men  and 
000,  an  increase  of  over  $2,000,000,  or  nearly  10  women  teachers  was  $78.04  monthly.  There  are 
per  cent,  over  the  production  of  1912,  when  in  the  State,  in  addition  to  the  common  schools, 
the  total  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  an  Academy  of  Idaho,  which  is  the  technical 
State  was  $21,816,300,  as  compared  with  $19,-  school  of  the  State;  the  Albion  State  Normal 
441,645  in  1911.  In  1913  record  productions  School;  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind; 
were  made  in  silver,  lead,  and  zinc,  and  sub-  the  Idaho  Industrial  Training  School;  the 
stantial  increases  were  made  in  the  output  of  Lewiston  State  Normal  School;  and  the  Univer- 
all  metals  except  gold,  which  made  close  to  the  Bity  of  Idaho   (q.v.). 

yield  of  1912,  the  production  for  1913  being  Finance.  There  was  a  balance  on  January 
$1,373,000.  The  mine  yield  silver  output  in-  1,  1913,  of  $1,171,794.  The  receipts  for  the 
creased  20  per  cent.,  or  from  8,294,746  ounces  fiscal  year  1913  were  $2,659,207,  and  the  dis- 
in  1912  to  about  9,970,000  ounces  in  1913.  The  bursements  $2,658,551,  leaving  a  balance  at  the 
copper  output  increased  from  7,492,152  pounds  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  $1,171,461.  The  chief 
in  1912  to  about  9,312,000  pounds  in  1913,  an  expenditures  were  for  expenses  of  the  State  gov- 
increase  of  over  24  per  cent.  The  lead  mine  emment  and  the  maintenance  of  State  institn- 
production  increased  from  284,000,000  pounds  tions.  The  chief  sources  of  income  were  from 
in  1912  to  about  311,000,000  in  1913,  or  over  general  tax  levies,  receipts  from  the  secretary 
0  per  cent.  The  zinc  ore  produced  increased  of  State's  departments,  interest  on  current 
the  spelter  output  from  13,905,502  pounds  in  funds,  and  receipts  from  sundry  other  depart- 
1912  to  about  23,594,000  pounds  in  1913,  an  ments.  The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State 
increase  of  nearly  70  per  cent.  on  December  31,  1913,  was  $2,421,450. 

The  gold  production  of  the  State  in  1912  was  Chabities  and  Cobbections.  The  only  cor- 
valued  at  $1,381,214,  compared  with  $1,372,387  rectional  institutions  in  the  State  are  the  Idaho 
in  1911.  The  deep  mines  produced  $749,185  in  State  Penitentiary  at  Bois^,  and  the  Industrial 
gold,  chiefly  from  gold  and  gold-silver  siliceous  Training  School  at  Saint  Anthony.  The  State 
ores,  but  also  as  a  by-product  from  lead  and  maintains  no  charitable  institutions  entirely, 
copper  ores.  The  placers  produced  $632,029,  of  but  cooperates  with  the  Children's  Home  Find- 
which  about  76  per  cent,  was  obtained  by  dredg-  ing  Society,  at  Bois4. 

ing.  Bois6  County  led  in  the  gold  output  with  Politics  and  Goteenment.  The  State  leg- 
$502,277,  and  was  followed  by  Owyhee  County  islature  met  in  1013,  and  passed  a  number  of 
with  $289,255.  important  measures  which  are  noted  in  the  sec- 

The  production  of  silver  in  Idaho  in  1912  tion  Legialatum  below.  The  term  of  the  gov- 
increased  to  8,294,745  fine  ounces,  from  8,196,136  ernor  expires  on  January  4,  1915,  and  the  next 
ounces  in  1911.  Considerable  increase  was  State  election  will  be  held  on  November  3,  1914. 
made  in  the  output  of  copper  ores,  and  a  large  On  January  14  William  E.  Borah  was  reelected 
decrease  from  siliceous  ore.  The  bulk  of  the  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
output  of  silver  in  Idaho  is  from  the  lead  ore  More  than  local  interest  was  aroused  by  the 
of  the  great  Coeur  d'Aldne  mines  in  Shoshone  conviction  and  sentence  to  imprisonment  for 
County,  which  in  1912  produced  6,650,000  contempt  of  court  of  the  editor  of  the  Bois^ 
ounces  of  silver.  Capital  New8  on  January  2.     This  conviction 

In  1912  there  were  7,182,185  pounds  of  blister  was  the  result  of  the  publication  in  this  paper 
copper  produced  in  the  State,  compared  with  of  a  severe  criticism  of  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
4,514,117  pounds  in  1911.  The  State  has  made  preme  Court,  which  in  1912  prevented  the  Pro- 
a  small  and  irregular  output  of  copper  since  gressive  party  from  putting  on  the  official  bal- 
1884,  but  only  since  1903  has  it  been  a  steady  lot  the  names  of  their  candidates.  The  decision 
and  important  producer.  To  the  close  of  1912  resulted  from  a  peculiarity  of  the  Idaho  elec- 
it  had  a  recorded  output  of  66,253,986  pounds,  tion  law.  This  law  does  not  in  any  way  men- 
The  C<eur  d'Aldne  district  furnished  most  of  tion  the  subject  of  presidential  electors.  The 
the  copper  output  of  1912,  and  was  the  most  lists  of  Republican  and  Democratic  electors  for 
productive  copper  district  in  the  State.  The  the  election  of  November  5,  1912,  were  put  upon 
State  contains  many  promising  copper  districts,  the  ballot  under  a  provision  dealing  with  the 
but  owing  to  the  lack  of  development  or  poor  election  of  ''constables  and  other  officers."  The 
transportation  facilities  they  have  not  been  court  in  its  decision  held  that  the  electors  were 
active.  not   State   officers,   and   that  decisions    of   the 

Idaho  produces  a  small  amount  of  coal.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  had  declared  that 
total  production  in  1912  was  2319  short  ions,  they  were  not  national  officers.  The  statute 
valued  at  $6663.  This  is  mined  from  a  few  was  construed  by  the  Idaho  court  in  a  manner 
scattered  lignite  beds,  and  is  used  locally.  which    prevented    the    Progressive    candidates 

Transportation.  The  total  mileage  of  all  for  national  electors  being  put  on  the  ticket  by 
the  railways  in  the  State  on  January  1,  1913,  petition.  The  only  way  in  which  citizens  could 
was  2642.  The  railways  having  mileage  of  100  vote  for  Progressive  presidential  electors  was 
miles  and  over  are  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  1227 ;  to  write  in  their  names  on  the  ballot.  This 
Northern  Pacific,  329;  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  decision  resulted  in  widespread  criticism,  and 
Puget  Sound,  180;  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  the  Bois^  Capital  Newt  published  a  communica- 
and  Navigation  Company,  135;  Spokane  Inter-  tion  from  Mr.  Roosevelt,  wri€len  before  the 
national  Railroad  Company,  122;  Great  North-  election,  in  which  he  commented  adversely  on 
ern  Kootenai  Valley  Railway,  105.  The  total  the  decision.  The  publication  of  this  comment, 
valuation  of  the  railway  systems  in  the  State  together  with  other  criticisms  made  in  this  pa- 
in 1913  was  $84,506,573.  per,  resulted  in  the  conviction  and  fining  of  the 

Education.    The   total   enrollment  in   public  editor, 
schools  in  1912  was  84,902.    The  average  daily       Legislation*    The    legislature    met    in    1913 
attendance    was    66,359.    The    teachers     num-  and   passed   many   important   laws.    These   in- 
Digitized  by  VjOLJy  IC 
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eluded  a  measiire  creating  a '  public  utilities  in  reeearch  along'  this  line.  The  endowment  of 
commiBBion;  an  act  providing  for  mothers'  pen-  the  university  in  1912-13  amounted  to  $789,005, 
siona;  a  measure  permitting  a  commission  form  and  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  to  about 
of  government  for  cities  of  over  15,000  inhabi-  $254,539,  all  of  which  was  derived  from  legis- 
tanta;  a  law  providing  for  non-partisan  judi-  lative  grants,  from  interest  on  endowment,  and 
clary  primary  elections;  the  insurance  law  of  from  the  Federal  government.  The  library  con- 
the  State  was  revised;  a  blue-sky  law  was  tains  about  32,000  volumes.  The  president  is 
passed,  and  a  State  highway  commission  was  Melvin  Amos  Brannon,  Ph.D. 
created.  The  legislature  provided  for  a  con-  ZLXESTOK,  Walter  Foster,  First  Baron, 
stitutional  amendment  to  be  submitted  to  the  An  English  baron  and  physician,  died  January 
people,  'ihis  provides  for  five  justices  of  the  31,  1913.  He  was  born  in  1840;  educated  at 
Supreme  Court  instead  of  three.  At  the  elec-  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  from  1868  to  1892  was 
tion  of  November,  1912,  amendments  to  the  con-  professor  of  medicine  at  Queens  College,  Bir- 
stitution  providing  for  initiative  and  referendum  mingham;  and  from  1868  to  1890  physician  to 
were  carried,  and  also  recall,  except  as  to  judi-  the  general  hospital  in  that  city.  In  1885-6  he 
cial  officers.  Acts  to  carry  these  measures  into  was  a  member  of  Parliament  from  Chester.  In 
effect  were  passed  by  the  legislature.  Contrary  1887  he  again  entered  Parliament  and  retained 
to  the  action  of  California  and  Arizona  legisla-  his  seat  until  1910,  in  which  year  he  was  created 
tures,  the  legislature  of  Idaho  repealed  sections  baron.  His  published  writings  include  The  Use 
of  the  existing  law  prohibiting  Chinese  or  per-  of  Sphygmograph  in  Hearl  Diseaaea  (1886); 
flona  of  Mongolian  descent,  not  bom  in  the  Method  and  Medicine  (1870);  Clinical  Medicine 
United  States,  from  acquiring  land.  An  eight-  (1874);  Political  Potoerleeeness  of  the  Medical 
hour  law  for  workmen  of  public  works  was  Profeeaion  (1883);  Public  Aapeote  of  Medicine 
passed  by  the  legislature.    The  two  houses  of    (1890). 

the  legislature  joined  in  a  memorial  to  Congress,  HiLINOIS.  Population.  The  population  of 
reciting  the  letter  written  by  President  Taft  the  State  in  1910  was  5,638,591.  According  to 
on  October  11,  1912,  to  the  governors  of  States,  ^^^  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Census,  made  in 
showing  that  farmers  pay  an  average  of  eight  ^^^3*  ^^^  population  in  that  year  was  5,904,- 
and  one-half  per  cent,  interest  on  borrowed  cap-  ^3. 

ital  in  the  United  States,  as  against  three  and  Agriculture.  The  area,  production,  and 
one-half  or  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  in  Europe,  ya'"©  of  the  principal  crops  in  1912-13  are  shown 
The  memorial  requested  Congress  to  enact  a  *"  *^®  following  table.  The  figures  are  from  the 
law  permitting  the  organization  of  national  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
land-mortgage  banks  with  the  power  to  guaran-  *^08«  'or  1913  are  estimates  only. 

tee  debenture  bonds  of  cooperative  credit  asso- 

eiations,  with  such  limitations  and  restrictions  Acreage      Prod.  Bu.       Value 

as  will  insure  practical  uniformity  in  the  laws  Com    1918    10.450.000    282.1BO.0O0  1177.754.000 

of  thft  RtAij^  i«  flip  mnftpr  nf  Pafflh1iaTiin<y  niral   ^^^^     10,668.000     426.320.000     174,791.000 

oi  ine  sstates  m  tJie  matter  oi  estabiismng  rural  -vvheat   ....1913  2.240.000  41.888.000  86.024  000 

credit    banks    and    similar    institutions.    For                       1912  1.183,000  9,819,000  8.641.000 

liquor  legislation,  see  Liquor  Regulation.         Oata   1918  4.875.000  104.125,000  89,568.000 

V^T.  •^Gov^^MENT.    Governor      John     M.R^.    }|}|  *-'\^^  »%«|:SSS  »«J|:gSS 

Hames;    Lieutenant-Grovernor,    H.    H.    Taylor;                       1912  48,000  768,000  638.000 

Secretary  of  State,  W.  L.  Gifford;   Treasurer,  Potatoes....  1913  126.000  6,760,000  5,118.000 

OV     Allan.     An/1if^K     T?     T      TTnafnn.     A^4^i.*.av  1*^*  187,000       18.837,000  8.802.000 

.  V.  Allen;  Auditor,  F.  L.  Huston;  Attoraey-  jjay   1918      2.600.000    a  2.460.000      84!645.00a 

General,  J.  H.  Peterson ;  Superintendent  of  Edu-  1912     2,5^2,000       8,266,000     41,162,000 

cation,  Grace  M.  Shepherd— all  Republicans.  Tobacco....  1918  800       > 660.000  64,00J 

JuMcaAET.    Supreme   Court:     Chief   Justice 3»13  800         e8i.000  62,000 

George   H.   Stewart,   Rep.;    Associate  Justices,      oTons.    &  Pounds. 
James  F.  Ailshie,  Rep.;  Isaac  N.  Sullivan,  Rep.; 

Clerk,  I.  W.  Hart.  MnvKBAL  Pboduciton.    The  total  value  of  tho 

State  Legislatube,  1913.  Republicans;  Sen-  mineral  products  of  the  State  in  1912  was  $123,- 
atc,  21;  House,  66;  joint  ballot,  77.  Democrats:  068,867,  compared  with  $106,275,116  in  191 K 
Senate,  3;  House,  4;  joint  ballot,  7.  Republican  The  total  coal  production  in  1912  was  69,886,226 
majority:  Senate,  18;  House,  62;  joint  ballot,  short  tons,  valued  at  $70,294,338.  This  produc- 
70.  tion  was  the  largest  ever  attained  in  the  State, 

The  State  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  and  exceeded  the  previous  maximum,  63,679,119 
found  in  the  section  Congresa  in  the  article  tons  made  in  1911,  by  6,206,108  tons.  The 
Untted  States.  biennial  shut-down  oif  the  mines  for  the  adjust- 

IDAHO,  Untvebsitt  of.  A  State  institu-  ment  of  the  wage  scale  took  place  on  April 
tion  founded  at  Moscow,  Idaho,  in  1892.  The  1,  1912.  The  miners  were  given  an  advance  of 
total  enrollment  for  the  year  1912-13  was  763.  five  cents  a  ton,  and  work  was  generally  re- 
The  faculty  including  lecturers,  extension  work-  sumed  after  an  idleness  of  from  30  to  60  days, 
ersy  and  teaching  force  numbered  73.  In  1913  Illinois  ranks  third  among  coal-producing  States 
the  university  in  common  with  the  other  higher  in  value;  however,  the  coal  produced  in  Illinois 
educational  institutions  of  the  State  was  placed  ranks  second,  for  although  it  was  surpassed  in 
under  the  control  of  a  newly  constituted  State  1012  by  West  Virginia,  6,941,461  tons,  the  value 
board  of  education  and  particularly  under  the  of  the  output  of  Illinois  exceeded  that  of  West 
State  commissioner  of  education.  The  United  Virginia  bjr  7,602,104  tons.  There  are  more 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1913  desig-  coal-producing  counties  in  Illinois  than  in  any 
nated  the  university  as  the  location  of  one  of  its  other  State  of  the  Union.  Half  of  the  102 
laboratories  for  the  investigation  of  forest  by-  counties  in  the  State  are  producers  of  coal,  and 
products,  and  has  appointed  an  expert  chemist  the  coal  miners  of  Illinois  are  probably  better 
to  assist  the  university  department  of  forestry  organized  than  those  of  any  bituminous  coal-vT^ 
•^  Digitized  by  VjOL^^IC 
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mining  State.  The  result  of  this  has  been  the  Deaf,  371;  School  for  the  Blind,  193;  Elgin 
establishment  throughout  the  coal-mining  re-  State  Hospital,  1678;  Chester  State  Hospital, 
gion  of  the  eight-hour  day.  Notwithstanding  621;  Industrial  School  for  the  Blind,  104;  Eye 
nearly  half  the  coal  produced  is  mined  by  ma-  and  Ear  Infirmary,  210;  Watertown  State  Hos- 
chines,  the  total  number  of  men  employed  in  pital,  1504;  Geneva  School  for  Girls,  417;  St. 
the  mines  in  1912  was  78,098.  These  worked  Charles  School  for  Boys,  541;  Soldiers'  Widows' 
an  average  of  194  days.  Idleness  due  to  strikes  Home,  77;  Peoria  State  Hospital,  2195.  There 
or  suspensions  affected  the  total  of  60,505  men  has  also  been  authorized  by  the  legislature  a 
who  lost  an  average  of  33  days.  According  to  State  hospital  for  the  insane  at  iJton.  The 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  number  oonstruction  had  not  begun  in  1913.  A  colony 
of  fatalities  in  and  about  the  State  in  the  coal  for  epileptics  was  also  created  by  the  legisla- 
mines  in  1912  was  159,  compared  with  172  in  ture  in  1913.  The  location  has  not  yet  been 
1911.  Of  the  159  killed  in  1912,  141  were  under-  settled  upon.  The  total  appropriations  for  the 
ground,  three  were  in  shafts,  and  seven  on  the  institutions  mentioned  above  for  the  two  years 
surface.  The  coal  output  of  the  State  in  1913  beginning  July  1,  1913,  were  approximately 
was  estimated  by  the  United  States  Geological  $13,000,000.  The  charities  of  the  State  are  un- 
Survey  to  have  exceeded  the  production  of  1912  der  the  control  of  the  Illinois  State  Charities 
by    approximately    7    per    cent.    The    increase  Organization. 

would  have  been  considerably  larger  but  for  the  Finakcel  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources 
exceptionally  mild  weather  in  the  latter  part  of  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1913, 
the  year,  which  lowered  the  demand  for  house-  amounted  to  $14,040,736.  The  disbursements 
hold  fuel.  The  increased  output  was  due  in  for  the  same  period  were  $14,424,363.  At  the 
part  to  the  strike  in  Colorado,  which  caused  a  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  there  was  in  the 
movement  of  Illinois  coal  farther  west  during  treasury  a  balance  of  $5,499,210,  and  at  the 
the  last  three  months  of  the  year.  Labor  con-  dose  of  the  fiscal  year  a  balance  remaining, 
ditions  in  the  State  were  generally  less  trouble-  $5,115,583.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are 
some  than  in  1912,  although  a  number  of  small  State  tax,  inheritance  tax,  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
strikes  occurred  during  the  year.  way,  and  fees  collected  by  the  different  State 

The  petroleum  production  declined  in  1912  to  departments.  The  chief  expenditures  are  for 
28,601,308  barrels  from  31,317,038  barrels  in  the  national  guards,  for  the  University  of  Illi- 
1911.  The  maximum  production  was  in  1908,  nois,  for  normal  schools,  for  State  charitable 
when  33,686,238  barrels  were  produced.  Indi-  and  penal  institutions,  for  the  salaries  of  State 
cations  pointed  to  the  discovery  of  new  fields  officers  and  employes,  and  members  of  the  leg- 
in  Lawrence  County.  In  August,  1912,  a  600-  islature.  The  State  has  no  bonded  debt 
barrel  well  was  drilled  near  Allendale  in  Wau-  Tra^nsfobtation.  The  total  mileage  includ- 
bash  County.  The  total  number  of  wells  com-  ing  main  lines  and  branches  in  the  State  on 
pleted  in  the  State  in  1912  was  1260.  June  30,  1913,  was  12,094.    The  total  mileage 

Illinois  ranks  third  in  the  manufacture  of  for  railways  included  in  and  passing  through 
pig  iron.  There  were  in  1912  2,887,359  long  the  State  was  77,838.  During  1913  36.02  miles 
tons,  Qpm^ared  with  2,108,002  in  1911.  was  added  to  the  mileage. 

Illinois  is  one  of  the  chief  States  in  the  manu-  Politics  and  Govebnmknt.  The  legislature 
facture  of  clay  products.  The  total  value  of  passed  an  unusual  number  of  important  meas- 
this  product  in  1912  was  $15,210,990,  an  increase  ures.  These  are  mentioned  in  the  section  Leg- 
of  $877,979  over  1911.  The  principal  product  ialation  below.  There  was  no  election  for 
is  common  brick.  State  officers  in  1913,  as  the  term  of  Governor 

Education.  The  school  population  of  the  Dunn  does  not  expire  until  Januai^,  1917. 
State,  ages  6  to  21,  on  June  30,  1913,  was  The  next  State  election  is  November  3,  1914. 
1,582,180.  The  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  As  the  result  of  the  election  in  November,  1912, 
was  1,010,215.  The  total  number  of  teachers  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1913  was  corn- 
was  30,565,  of  whom  24,956  were  women  and  posed  of  52  Republicans,  73  Democrats,  25  Pro- 
5609  were  men.  The  average  annual  salary  for  gressives,  and  3  Socialists.  The  Progressives 
men  teachers  was  $772.70,  and  for  women  teach-  held  the  balance  of  power,  and  as  a  result,  there 
ers,  $643.70.  The  amount  expended  for  all  was  a  deadlock  in  the  election  of  officers  which 
school  purposes  was  $37,923,943.  The  legisla-  lasted  from  January  1  to  the  last  week  in  that 
ture  of  1913  passed  many  important  measures  month.  The  result  was  the  election  of  William 
relating  to  education.  These  included  a  million-  McKinley,  the  speaker,  by  a  combination  of 
dollar  addition  to  the  State  distributive  fund,  Democrat  and  Republican  votes.  He  received 
making  a  total  of  $3,000,000;  a  certificating  bill  46  of  the  60  Republican  votes.  Mr.  McKinley 
which  placed  Illinois  in  the  front  rank;  a  free  has  been  identified  with  the  Democratic  State 
high  school  tuition  bill;  and  a  law  permitting  machine,  of  which  the  leader  is  Roger  Sulli- 
local  school  boards  to  levy  two  per  cent,  in-  van.  He  had  the  reputation,  however,  of  being 
stead  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  operating  free  from  entangling  alliances,  and  he  was  in- 
expenses,  when  authorized  by  vote  of  the  peo-  dorsed  by  the  voters'  league.  He  established 
pie.  The  position  of  State  high  school  inspec-  himself  under  a  policy  of  reform  under  the 
tor  was  also  created  by  this  legislature.  rules  of  the  House.    Another  deadlock  in  the 

Charities  and  Cobbectionb.  The  charitable  legislature  resulted  from  an  attempt  to  elect 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  with  two  United  States  senators,  one  to  succeed  Sen- 
their  population  in  1913  are  as  follows:  Amer-  ator  Cullom,  whose  term  expired  on  March  4, 
ican  State  School  and  Colony,  1516;  Soldiers'  and  the  other  as  successor  to  Senator  Lorimer, 
Orphans'  Home,  323;  Kankakee  State  Hospital,  who  was  excluded  from  the  Senate  in  1912. 
3045;  Dunning  State  Hospital,  2466;  Soldiers'  The  deadlock  resulted  from  the  fact  that  no  one 
Home,  1587;  Anna  State  Hospital,  1657;  Jack-  party  had  a  majority  as  the  Progressives  had 
Bonville  State  Hospital,   1711;    School  for  the  elected  a  sufficient  number  of  members  of  both 
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houses  to  prevent  saeh  a  majori^.  A  sitaation 
was  thus  created  which  made  it  necessary  for 
party  lines  to  be  obliterated  if  there  were  to 
be  any  election.  Compromise  was  finally  ar- 
ranged on  March  26,  by  which  James  Hamilton 
Lewis,  Democrat,  was  elected  for  the  long  term 
of  six  years  from  March  4,  1013,  and  Lawrence 
Y.  Sherman,  Republican,  was  elected  for  the  un- 
expired portion  left  vacant  by  the  exclusion  of 
Senator  Lorimer.  Mr.  Sherman  is  known  as  a 
Progressive  Republican,  and  it  was  thus  possi- 
ble for  him  to  be  a  successful  compromise  can- 
didate. On  May  6  the  Senate  passed  a  measure 
giving  women  in  the  State  the  right  to  vote  for 
certain  officers.  On  June  11,  this  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  and  was  signed  by  the  governor. 
The  bill  gives  to  all  women  who  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  21  years  old,  the  right 
to  vote  for  nominees  of  all  officers  in  the  State 
who  are  created  by  statute.  Ita  limitations  pre- 
vent women  from  voting  for  governor.  United 
States  senators,  representatives  to  Congress, 
members  of  the  legislature,  and  nearly  all  judges. 
Leaders  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement  in  the 
State  at  once  began  ^orts  to  bring  about  a 
constitutional  convention,  by  which  tiiese  limi* 
tations  may  be  removed. 

A  committee  of  the  Senate  headed  by  Lieuten- 
ant-governor O'Hara  carried  on  investigation 
into  wages  paid  to  women.  The  conclusions  of 
this  committee  created  much  discussion.  In 
general,  the  committee  decided  that  low  wages 
was  the  main  cause  of  vice  among  women.  Dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  these  investigations 
charges  of  morality  were  brought  about  Lieu* 
tenant-governor  O^ara,  but  he  was  exonerated. 
On  September,  1013,  primary  elections  for  judi- 
ciary candidates  were  held.  These  showed  in 
general  a  falling  off  in  the  Progressive  vote.  At 
the  judiciary  elections  held  on  October  20,  Judge 
Puterpaugh,  Republican,  candidate  for  the  fifth 
district,  was  defeated  largely  through  the  voting 
of  women.  C.  C.  Oraig  was  the  successful  op- 
ponent. At  the  local  option  elections  held  on 
November  3,  18  out  of  24  cities  and  towns  voted 
"no  license."  The  results  were  largely  brought 
about  by  votes  of  women  who  voted  four  to  one 
against  saloons.  As  a  result  of  the  local  option 
election  held  in  the  preceding  April,  70  per  cent 
of  the  State  became  dry. 

Chicago.  Elections  for  minor  city  officers 
were  held  in  1013.  On  February  25,  candi- 
dates of  the  Democratic  maehihe  controlled  by 
Roger  Sullivan,  were  elected.  Investigations  in 
alleged  corruption  in  the  police  department 
were  conducted  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
and  on  January  4,  police  were  found  guilty  of 
forming  a  bribe  fund.  A  court  for  delinquent 
girls  was  organized  on  March  4.  On  June  26, 
the  board  of  education  voted  against  school  lec- 
tures on  sex  hygiene:  Investigation  carried  on 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  an  arson 
trust,  similar  to  that  found  in  New  York  City, 
existed  in  Chicago.  Members  of  this  alleged 
trust  were  indicted  on  July  28.  On  August  1, 
Mayor  Harrison  appointed  women  on  the  police 
force.  A  strike  of  the  street  cleaners  was  be- 
gun on  July  3.  On  December  10,  members  of 
the .  board  of  education  refused  to  elect  Mrs. 
Ella  Flagg  Toung  superintendent  of  schools. 
The  removal  of  Mrs.  Young  aroused  great  in- 
dignation.   On  December  12,  the  resignation  of 


five  members  who  voted  against  her  wexe  ao- 
cepted  by  the  mayor.  At  another  meeting  of 
the  boiCtd  of  education,  Mrs.  Young  was  rein- 
stated on  December  3.  On  October  4,  announce- 
ment was  made  that  the  surface  car  lines  of 
the  city  were  to  be  merged  under  one  control 
During  December,  there  were  an  unusual  large 
number  of  unemployed  in  the  State.  Inquiries 
were  carried  on  by  a  committee  of  unemployed 
men  appointed  by  Governor  Harrison,  showing 
that  many  employes  were  laid  off  and  on  half 
time,  as  a  result  of  business  conditions. 

Lbgislation.  The  legislature  met  in  1013 
and  enacted  several  important  measures.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  of  these  was  the  meas- 
ure extending  the  suffrage  to  women  to  the  ex- 
tent of  voting  for  presidential  electors,  univer- 
sity trustees  and  various  county,  township,  and 
municipal  officers.  Measures  were  passed  also 
providing  for  mothers'  pensions  and  the  munici- 
pal ownership  of  public  utilities.  A  public  util- 
ities commission  was  created.  This  supersedes 
the  board  of  railroad  and  warehouse  commis- 
sioners, and  it  is  modeled  in  general  after  the 
Kew  York  public  utilities  commission.  A  new 
workmen's  compensation  act  was  passed,  and 
primary  election  laws  were  amended  in  many 
respects,  including  provision  for  presidential 
preference,  primaries,  and  for  the  selection  of 
members  of  controlling  committees  of  political 
parties  and  delegates  to  political  conventions. 
See  also  Liquor  Rboulation. 

State  Govebniobnt.  Governor,  Edward  F. 
Dunne;  Lieutenant-Governor,  B.  O'Hara;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Harry  Woods;  Treasurer,  J. 
Ryin,  Jr.;  Auditor,  James  J.  Brady;  Attorney- 
General,  P.  J.  Lucey;  Adjutant-General,  Frank 
S.  Dickson;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Francis  G.  Blair;  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance, Riffus  Pott8---all  Democrats  except 
Blair,  Rep. 

JuDiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
George  A.  Cook,  Democrat;  Associate  Justices, 
Alonzo  K,  Vickers,  Republican;  Wm.  M.  Farmer, 
Democrat;  F.  K.  Dunn,  Republican;  Chas.  C. 
Craig,  Democrat;  James  H.  Cartwright,  Repub- 
lican; O.  N.  Carter,  Republican;  Clerk  of  the 
Court,  J.  McCan  Davis,  Kepublican. 

State  LEOiaLATCTBi^  1013.  RepublidBins: 
Senate,  26;  House,  62;  joint  ballot,  77.  Demo- 
crats: Senate,  24;  House,  73;  joint  ballot,  07. 
Progressives:  Senate,  2;  House,  26;  joint  ballot^ 
27.    Socialists:  House,  3;  joint  ballot,  3. 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be 
found  in  the  section  CongreM,  article  Uioted 
States. 

ILLXNOIS,  Univebsitt  of.  A  State  univer- 
sity for  higher  learning  at  Urbana  and  Chicago, 
III.,  founded  in  1867.  The  total  enrollment  in 
all  departments  of  the  university  in  the  autumn 
of  1013  was  6260.  Colleges  of  liberal  arU 
and  sciences,  engineering,  agriculture,  music, 
law,  and  the  sraduate  school  are  at  Urbana. 
The  colleges  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  phar- 
macy are  in  Chicago.  In  the  school  of  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  there  were  1616;  in  the 
school  of  engineering  1161;  the  school  of 
agriculture  008,  and  the  school  of  music  78. 
In  the  law  school  were  106;  in  the  graduate 
school  268;  in  the  school  of  medicine  446;  in 
the  school  of  dentistry  04;  and  in  the  school 
of  pharmacy  266.  The  faculty  numbered  700. 
In  1012-13  Thomas  Jonathan  Burrill,  professor  ^ 
of  botany  and  vice-president  jfjf^|Jgy^^5^iito  [g 
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retired  on  a  pension  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  western  Europe,  and  that   896,553    came   from 

Samuel  W.  Shattuck,  professor  of  mathematics  eastern  and  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia, 

and  comptroller,  also  retired  on  a  pension   of  ""  "^ 

the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Guy  Stanton  Ford,  Soubces  of  Ikxigbation  is  thb  Fibgai.  Tbabs 
professor  of  European  history,  resigned  to  be-  1912  and  1013 
come  dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  the  Uni-  Afn^ar.  /S!S£.*^''  ^®°^*®  i*JL  H*!,. 
versity  of  Minnesota.  Kendrick  Charles  Bab-  AJSSIlan*'!*^^?..V.V.V.V.:: :;:::; I  |'|||  ff^ 
cock,  formerly  specialist  in  higher  education  in  Bohemian  and  Moravian  (Czech)  8|439  ll|091 
the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  was  Bulgarian,  Servian,  and  Monte- 
appointed  dean  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  Chlnes?'^^  .V.V.V.V.  i:  :;:;••;•:••• '  ^iloS  foS 
and  sciences.     There  were  several  other  impor-  Croatian  and  Slovenian .".*.' .".*." .".'.'.*  24.366  42.'499 

tant  changes  in  the  faculty  during  the  year.    The  ^^^°    '•l^S  1,099 

total  income  of  the  university  m  1913-14  was  ^^^ilSftn^""**'*'  *"^  ^*™'    n  rrt  ^  km 

estimated  at  $2,744,231,  of  which  $2,286,600  is  Dutd?  and  Fiimlsh:::::::::::;::  1o;M6  14,607 

from  State  appropriations.     The  university  re-  S^ast  Indian  166  186 

<;eived  during  the  year  the  entire  capital  stock  SfJ5n?w    *H??  5S*SS 

of  the  College- of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  ivench  .;;::;;;:::;;:'.v. ;:::;:::::  iIIm     loJll 

Chicago,  a  private  corporation  which  formerly  German   !.!!!.  65is48  8o!865 

owned  the  site    (land  and  buildings)   on  which  g**!©*^   fHS!  Jf'SJJ 

the  university  conducted  its  college  of  medicine  Sfsh T. .  1 '. '. ! [ l', ;;;;;;;;:;;::; '. ! \ ! !  Is jll  87  oS 

and  dentistry.    By  this  donation  the  ownership  I tallan"(northV  .'!.'.*!.'.'!.'.'!.'.'.*!.*.*!  26i44S  42,'634 

of  the  property  was  transferred  to  the  University  Italian  (south)    186.880  281.613 

of  Illinois.     Another  gift  received  during  the  iorSS'®    ^'^J  '''el 

year    1912-13    was   one   of   $12,000    from    Hon.  Llthuanlaia' ".*."* ■/.'.*.*'''.'.**.*.'".'.***.  14.078  24  647 

William  B.  McKinley.     This  is  to  be  used  as  Ma«ryar    23.599  80.610 

a    loan   fund   to   undergraduates.     The   library  ^^55?*^  ,'  \i *^'^1  ^^••ff 

contains  216,000  volumes.  The  president  is  A  t^^  .:.*?:.*''..;::;::::::;;;:;::  85m    mz^ 

J.  James,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Portugmese"! !!!!!"..' !.'.'!! !!!!!!!!!    9i408  18!566 

HiLUMINATINa    GAS.      See    Chemibibt.  Rumanian    8.829  13.451 

iKDnsTHTAi  Russian    22.568  61.472 

™T2™i:AmT/*-w       A-KTT^      •B^.-r^-B  A  Hn>^«r  Rutheniau  (Russnlak)    21.965  80.588 

nOilGBATIOK      AND      EMIGSATION.  Scandinavian     (Norwegians. 

The  immigration  into  the  United  States  for          Danes,   and   Swedes) 81.601  88.737 

the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  was  1,197,-  |S?*2v    SSi  Ul?! 

892  aliens,  compared  with  838,172  in  1912.    The  Spa^h".V.V.V.:!:;;:::;:::;:.';:.,    9.070  9.042 

increase   occurred   chiefly   in   the  months   from  Spanish-American li342  l!s63 

July  to  November,  1912,  each  of  these  months  i»-  ^^^^^ f'HJ  |*H? 

cording  more  than  50  per  cent,  increase.    Some  ^^^h    ..V .'.*.* .V.W.V.V.*! !!!!!!!! !I    2!239  IImo 

increase,  however,  was  shown  for  each  month  of  West  Indian' (except  Cubans) !!  I    l.*182  l.'l71 

the  year,  the  smallest  being  6  per  cent  in  March,  Other  peoples   »    ».g60  8.038 

1913.    In  addition  to  the  1,19V£92  aliens  of  the      ^otal    838.172    liioTlwi 

immigrant  class,  there  were  2,293,335  of  the  non-    

immigrant  class,  making  a  total  of  1,427,227. 

The  non-immigrants  are  those  whose  stay  in  the  From  Italy  came  265,642;  from  Russia,  princi- 

United    States    is    temporary.     The  departures  pally  southern  Russia  including  Finland,  291,- 

during  1913  numbered  611,924  aliens,  308,190  of  040;  from  Austria,  137,246;  from  Hungary,  117,- 

whom  were  emigrant  and  303,734  of  the  non-  680;    from    Greece,    222,817;    from    Turkey   in 

emigrant  class.    A  net  gain  in  population  by  im-  Europe,  14,128;  and  from  Turkey  in  Asia,  23,- 

migration,  therefore,  was  815,303,  compared  with  »65;  from  England  came  43.363;  from  Ireland. 

401,863  for  the  fiscal  year  1912  and  512,085  for  26,876;    from   Scotland,   14,220;    and   from  the 

the  fiscal  year   1911.     While   immigration    in-  German  Empire,  34,229.     During    1913    10,629 

creased  in  1913  43  per  cent,  over  the  total  for  aliens,  physically,  mentally,  or  morally  below 

the  preceding  year,  the  rejections  for  the  former  the  legal  standard,  were  returned  to  the  country 

year  were  19,938,  compared  with  16,057  for  1912.  of  origin.    Of  these,  2564  had  grave  physical  de- 

Classification  op  Aliens.     The  occupations  ^ects,  750  grave  mental  defects,  4208  physical  or 

of  aliens  entering  and  leaving  the  country  are  mental  defects  not  so  serious,  but  affecting  abil- 

divided  into  three  groups— professional,  skilled,  »ty  to  earn  a  living,  and  1474  morally  defective, 

and  miscellaneous.     Of  common,    unskilled    la-  During  the  year  1624  alien    contract    laborers 

borers,  25,542  entered  and  278,115  departed,  as  ^ere  debarred. 

against  arrivals  of  members  of  skilled  trades  ag-  Japanese  Immigiiation.    The  number  of  Jap- 

gregating  192,978  and  departures  of  the  same  anese  admitted  to  continental  United  States  in 

aggregating  74,449.    Of  the  total  number  of  im-  1913  was  6771,  and  to  Hawaii  4901;  compared 

migrant  aliens  admitted  in  1913,  808,144   were  with  5358  admitted  to  continental  United  States 

males  and  389,748  females;  986,359  were  between  and  3231  to  Hawaii  in  1912.   In  1913,  6859  ap- 

ages  of  6  and  14,  and  44,  while  147,158  were  plied  for  admission  to  continental  .United  States, 

under  14  and  74,379  were  45  or  over.    Of  those  of  whom  288  were  debarred.     Those  admitted 

admitted,  269,988  could  neither  read  nor  write,  consisted  of  2837  former  residents,  3083  parents, 

and  5386  could  read  but  not  write.     The  per-  wives,  or  children  of  residents,  and  739  new  ar- 

centage  of  admitted  aliens  shown  by  these  fig-  rivals, 

ures  to  be  illiterate  is,  therefore,  26  per  cent.  Chinese  Exclusion.    During  1913  5662  Chi- 

SouBCES  OF  IKKIGBATION.    The  Bourccs  of  im-  nese  were  admitted,  as  compared  with  6374   in 

migration  in  1912  and  1913  are  shown  in  the  1912.     At  San  Francisco,  3896  Chinese  arrived; 

table  at  top  of  next  column.  at  Seattle,  1286;  at  Vancouver,  407;  and  at  Hon- 

From  this  table  it  will  be  noted  that  in  1913,  olulu,  797. 

182,886   immigrants  came  from    northern    and  New    immigration .  staticms    were    completed 

igi  ize      y  ^ 
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during  the  year  at  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  and 
Charleston. 

Restriction  of  Immigbation.  The  elaborate 
measure  designed  to  restrict  and  improve  im- 
migration, which  was  passed  by  the  Sixty-second 
Congress,  was  vetoed  by  President  Taft.  The 
President's  objection  to  the  bill  was  its  inclu- 
sion of  the  so-called  illiteracy  test.  According 
to  the  provision  of  the  bill  any  alien  immigrant 
physically  capable  of  working  and  otherwise 
eligible  must,  before  being  admitted  to  the 
United  States,  read  in  the  presence  of  an  immi- 
gration official  forty  words  in  some  language  or 
dialect.  The  reading  test  provided  was  such  that 
the  alien  would  not  know  in  advance  what  forty 
words  he  would  be  expected  to  read.  Certain 
aliens  were  to  be  excused  from  this  provision. 
These  included  political  refugees  ana  certain 
members  of  an  eligible  immigrant  family.  The 
question  over  which  there  was  much  discussion 
both  by  the  public  press  and  in  the  arguments 
before  President  Taft  was  whether  such  a  test 
was  beneficial  to  the  country.  The  objection  to 
the  literacy  test  was  not  that  it  tended  to  limit 
immigration,  but  that  it  failed  to  provide  any 
method  by  which  the  desirable  immigrants  were 
differentiated  from  the  undesirable  ones.  It  was 
argued  that  the  ability  to  read  forty  words  was 
not  proof  of  intelligence,  and  that  inability  to 
read  forty  words  was  not  proof  of  unintelligence. 
The  opponents  of  the  test  argued  further  that  a 
literacy  test  is  not  a  test  of  moral  character, 
and  that  it  would  exclude  many  hard-working, 
industrious  men  who  could  add  to  the  country's 
wealth  by  their  labor,  and  admit  many  undesir- 
able persons  who  were  of  a  higher  order  of  men- 
tal attainment.  This  was  the  view  taken  by 
President  Taft,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons, 
which  he  stated  in  full,  he  vetoed  the  bill.  The 
veto  of  the  President  was  sustained  by  Congress. 
In  the  Senate  his  objections  were  overruled  by 
more  than  the  two-thirds  vote  required,  but  in 
the  House  the  vote  was  213  to  114,  which  was 
five  less  than  the  required  two- thirds.  As  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  on  its  original  passage  were 
fewer  than  half  of  those  who  voted  against  it  on 
the  question  of  sustaining  or  overruling  the 
President's  veto,  it  was  evident  that  the  House 
was  strongly  affected  by  the  arguments  against 
a  test  of  literacy. 

This  measure  was  again  introduced  in  the 
Sixty-third  Congress,  but  no  action  had  been 
taken  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Castbo  Ain)  Mtlius.  The  case  of  two  aliens 
aroused  much  interest  during  the  early  part  of 
the  year.  Both  of  them  attempted  to  enter  the 
United  States,  and  both  were  for  a  time  pre- 
vented by  the  public  authorities  from  so  doing. 
One  of  these  was  Cipriano  Castro,  a  former 
president  of  Venezuela,  who  had  been  in  exile 
from  his  own  country  as  a  result  of  a  revolution 
which  drove  him  from  power.  In  addition  to 
political  matters  in  which  he  was  involved,  he 
was  charged  with  having  directed  the  killing  of 
a  man  named  Peredes.  Castro  was  detained  at 
Ellis  Island  for  several  weeks,  pending  an  ex- 
amination into  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the 
interpretation  of  tbe  immigration  laws  as  re- 
garded him.  According  to  the  immigration  au- 
thorities before  whom,  the  hearing  was  held,  he 
virtually  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  accusa- 
tion of  'murder  by  refusing  to  answer  questions. 
The  immigration  officials  therefore  declared  that 
lie  was  not  admissible  and  excluded  him.  Castro 
secured  counsel,  and  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the 


United  States  District  Court.  This  court  re- 
versed the  decision  of  the  immigration  authori- 
ties, and  decided  that  under  the  law  Castro  was 
admissible,  and  should  not  be  excluded. 

The  other  case  was  that  of  Edward  T.  Mylius, 
who  had  been  convicted  in  England  of  the  crime 
of  libeling  King  George  by  the  publication  of  a 
statement  alleging  that  the  latter  had  been  mar- 
ried prior  to  his  marriage  to  Queen  Mary.  As 
he  had  been  convicted  of  a  crime,  the  question 
in  his  case  was  whether  the  crime  he  committed 
involved  moral  turpitude.  The  immigration  au- 
thorities decided  that  he  was  inadmissible,  but 
the  District  Court  on  appeal  reversed  this  opin- 
ion. The  court  in  its  decision  did  not  deny  that 
the  circulation  of  a  libelous  story  about  a  man 
involves  moral  turpitude;  but  it  declared  that  a 
man  who  publishes  a  paper  that  circulates  such 
a  libelous  story  may  not  know  that  the  paper 
contained  such  a  story,  and  therefore,  though  he 
may  be  convicted  of  libel,  he  may  be  guilty 
merely  of  negligence  and  not  of  a  crime.  It  may 
be  stated  that  Mr.  Mylius  was  the  publisher  of 
a  Socialist  paper  which  contained  the  libelous 
statement,  but  that  he  himself  had  not  written 
it.  The  court  did  not  say  that  Mylius  was  ig- 
norant of  what  his  paper  published,  but  merely 
that  the  immigration  authorities  could  take  into 
consideration  only  the  fact  of  his  conviction,  and 
could  not  go  behind  the  returns  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  particular  crime  he  committed. 

In  both  these  cases  the  court  practically  stated 
that  the  immigration  authorities  could'  not  go 
behind  the  returns,  and  that  since  neither  Castro 
nor  Mylius  made  explicit  admission  of  crime,  it 
was  beyond  the  power  of  the  officials  to  accept 
their  silence  and  behavior  under  examination  as 
equivalent  to  such  admission. 

INCANDESCENT  LAMPS.  See  Electbio 
Lighting. 

INCINEBATOBS.     See  Gabbage  and  Ref- 
use Disposal. 
INCOME  TAT.     See  Taxation. 
INDETEBMINATE      SENTENCE.        See 
Penology. 

INDIA,  Bbitish.  British  India  is  that  part 
of  East  India  governed  by  the  British  sovereign 
(as  emperor  of  India)  through  the  governor- 
general  of  India  in  council.  India,  as  defined 
by  the  British  Parliament,  includes  British  In- 
dia and  the  native  states  under  British  suzer- 
ainty. The  seat  of  government  of  British  India 
was  removed  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi  in  1912. 

Abea  and  Population.  The  area  of  India, 
that  is,  the  area  covered  by  the  last  census 
(1911),  is  stated  at  1,802.192  square  miles. 
British  territory  is  divided  into  fifteen  local,  or 
rather  provincial,  governments.  Interprovincial 
transfers  of  territory,  and  transfers  from  native 
to  British  territory,  and  vice  versa,  occasionally 
take  place,  so  that  censuses  as  originally  re- 
ported are  subject  to  adjustment.  The  table 
below  shows  in  detail  the  area  of  British  India 
and  the  native  states,  and  the  population  ac- 
cording to  the  censuses  March  15,  1901,  and 
March  10.  1911.  The  population  returned  at 
these  censuses,  and  the  areas,  have  been  adjusted, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  allow  for  subsequent  in- 
terprovincial transfers.  Manipur  state,  which 
was  included  under  British  territory  in  1901, 
is  included  under  native  states  in  the  1911 
census.  The  tribal  areas  in  the  North-West 
Frontier  Province  are  now  shown  under  native  ^lp>. 
states.     Sikkim,  which  in  190igifcfaid<^is^iJlliJVLV^ 
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der  Bengal  states,  is  now  shown  separately.  The 
area  newly  included  within  the  scope  of  the 
1911  enumeration  had  a  population  (for  the 
most  part  estimated)  of  1,731,116;  of  this  num- 
ber, 1.604,265  were  returned  from  the  agencies 
and  tribal  areas  of  the  North-West  Frontier 
Province.  The  province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and 
Assam  (erected  from  Eastern  Bengal  and  the 
province  of  Assam  October  16,  1905)  and  the 
province  of  Bengal  were  reconstituted  and 
erected  into  three  provinces  April  1,  1912, 
These  provinces  are  Bengal  (which  received  the 
style  *' presidency ") ,  Bihar  and  Orissa,  and 
Assam.  Still  another  new  province,  Delhi,  was 
erected  October  1,  1912,  out  of  the  division 
of  Delhi  in  the  Punjab;  its  area  is  stated  at 
557  square  miles,  and  its  population  391.828 
(these  figures  subject  to  revision). 

The  population  of  the  French  and  Portuguese 
settlements  is  not  incladed  in  the  table.  A 
French  census  of  March  10,  1911,  returned  282,- 
472  inhabitants.  A  census  of  the  Portuguese 
settlements  was  taken  December  31,  1910,  show- 
ing a  population  of  604,930.  The  independent 
Himalayan  states  of  Nepal  and  Bhutan  (the 
foreign  relations  of  Bhutan  are  under  British 
control)  are  geographically  a  part  of  India; 
their  population  is  not  known  with  certainty, 
but  may  be  estimated  at  3,000,000  for  the 
former  and  250.000  for  the  latter.  If  these 
figures  be  included,  the  population  of  India  be- 
comes about  319.270,000;  or,  if  Burma  and 
Aden  be  included  as  not  being  geographically 
a  part  of  India,  the  total  is  about  307,109,000. 
The  approximate  accuracy  of  these  totals  is  in 
considerable  doubt  on  account  of  the  widely  vary- 
ing estimates  for  NepaL 

The  area  censused  on  March  10,  1911.  and  the 
population  on  that  date,  as  compared  with  the 
census  returns  of  March  15,  1901,  are  as  fol- 
lows (the  figures  being  adjusted,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  subsequent  interprovincial  transfers) : 


Native  States  and 

Population 

A«renciea 

8q.  m« 

1901 

19U 

Bombay  States... 
Central   India   Ag. 

63.864 

6.908.559 

7,411.675 

77.867 

8.497.805 

9.866.980 

Central  Prov.  Sts. 

31,174 

1,631.140 

2.117,002 

Hyderabad    St 

82.698 

11.141.142 

13.374.676 

Kashmir    St 

84.432 

2.906.678 

3.158.12t; 

Madras    States.... 

10,084 

4.188.086 

4.811.S41 

Cochint    

1.361 

812.025 

918.110 

Travancorel   ... 

7.129 

2.952.157 

3.428.97S 

Mysore   State 

29.476 

6.539.399 

5.806.193 

N.-W.      F.     Prov. 

(a«rencie8,  etc.) 
Punjab    States 

25.500 

83,962 

1.622.094 

36.661 

4.424,398 

4,212,794 

Rajputana  Agency 

128.987 

9.833.366 

10.630.432 

Slkklm    

2.818 

69.014 

87.920 

United  Provs.  Sts. 

6.079 

802.097 

832.036 

Native  States. 

709,118 

62.755.116 

70.864.99S 

Total   India...  1,802,192 

294.861.056 

815.132.537 

Provinces: 
AJmer-Merwara. . . 
Andamans  and  Nic- 

obars    

Assam    

Baluchistan    

Bengal  (Pres.).... 
Bihar  and  Orissa. 
Bom  bay    (  Pr  es. ) . . 

Bombay  •    

Sind»    

Aden  *    

Burma    

Central    Provinces 
and    Berar. . .  • 

CoorsT    

Madras    (  Pres. ) . . . 
North- West  Fron- 
tier Province.. 
Punjab  (incl.  Delhi 
Province)    .... 
United    Provs.     of 
Agrra  and  Oudh 

Afirrat     

Oudht    


8q.  m. 

2,711 

8.148 
53.015 
54.228 
78.669 
83.181 

123.069 

76.993 

46.986 

80 

230.839 

99.828 

1.682 

142.830 

18.418 

99.779 

107.267 
83.109 
24.158 


Population 
1901  1911 


♦  Included  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  t  Includ- 
ed in  the  United  Provinces,  t  Included  in  the 
Madras  States. 

From  1891  to  1901  the  Increase  of  population 
in  British  India  was  4.7  per  cent.,  while  in 
the  native  states  there  was  a  decrease  of  5  per 
cent.;  there  being  for  India  an  increase  of  2.5 
per  cent.  From  1901  to  1911  there  was  an 
increase  in  British  India  of  5.5  per  cent,  and 
in  the  native  states  12.9  per  cent.;  the  increase 
for  India  being  7.1  per  cent.  The  largest  de- 
crease, as  shown  by  tne  1911  census,  was  in  the 
Baluchistan  states — 7.5  per  cent.;  this,  how- 
ever, is  only  apparent,  as  the  figures  for  1901 
were  based  on  an  estimate  which  now  appears 
excessive.  The  largest  increase  was  in  the 
North-West  Frontier  Province  agencies  and 
tribal  areas — 1831.9  per  cent.;  this  enormous 
percentage  is  due  to  extension  of  the  censused 
area.  The  greatest  decrease  in  British  India^ 
as  shown  by  the  1911  census,  was  in  Coorg — 
3.1  per  cent.;  and  the  greatest  increase  in  the 
Central  Provinces  and  Berar — 16.2  per  cent 
Oudh  showed  a  decrease  of  2.1  per  cent.,  and 
Burma  and  Assam  increases  of  15.5  and  14.9 
per  cent.,  respectively.  If  the  Baluchistan  states 
and  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  agencies 
and  tribal  areas  be  omitted  as  not  being  repre- 
sentative of  the  facts,  the  only  decrease,  in  the 
population  of  native  states  as  shown  in  191 U 
vas  in  the  Punjab  states — 4.8  per  cent.  The  great- 
est increase  was  in  Sikkim— 49.0  per  cent  The 
Central  Province  states  showed  an  increase  of 
29.8  ner  cent,  and  Hyderabad  and  the  Bihar 
and  Orissa  states  increases  of  20.0  and  19.0 
per  cent,  respectively.  Of  the  total  population 
in  1911,  about  78  per  cent  was  in  British 
India,  and  about  22  per  cent,  in  the  native 
states.  Males  numbered  161,326,110,  and  fe- 
males 153,806,427. 

The  census  shows  the  population  according  to 
civil  condition  in  the  case  of  312.643,693  per- 
sons; of  these,  the  unmarried  numbered  78,384.- 
686  males  and  52,516,947  females;  married, 
72,906,881  and  73,704,162;  widowed  (including 
Brttish  India..  1.093.074  281.606,940  244,267,642  divorced).  8,709,755  and  26,421,262.  As  re- 
turned by  the  1911  census,  married  males  up  to 
the  age  of  five  numbered  161,518,  and  married 
females  302,425;  between  five  and  ten  years 
810,577  and  2,219,778;  between  10  and  15  vears, 
2,403.136  and  6,555,424  ^  between  15  and  20 
years,  4,364,438  and  10,087,024.  The  widowed 
included  6668  males  and  17,703  females  up  to- 
8.814.474       8.946.209  the  age  of  five;    between   five   and  ten  years,. 


Native  States  and 

Agencies: 
Assam   St.    (Mani- 

pur)     

Baluchistan   Sts. . . 

Baroda    State 

Bengal   States 

Bihar    and    Orissa 

States    28.648 


8.456 

80.410 

8,182 

6.393 


476.912 

24.649 

6,841.878 

382.106 

42.141.477 

83.242.783 

18.669.660 

16.304.766 

8,210.910 

43.974 

10,490.624 

11.971.462 

180.607 

88,229,664 

2,041.584 

20,880.887 

47,692,277 
84,869.109 
12.833.168 


284.465 

428.640 

1,962.692 

740.299 


601,896 

SB.  459 

6,713,^36 

414.412 

45.4S3.07? 

S4.4R).0S4 

I^.tj72,e42 

Hj. 113. 042 

a,&13.43o 

4ft.l€B 

12J15,S17 

18,916.308 

174.976 

41,405,404 

2.196,988 

19,974.966 

47.182.044 
84.624.040 
12.668.004 


846.222 

396.432 

2.032.798 

822.666 
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35,098  and  94,270;  between  10  and  15  years. 
91,995  and  223,042;  and  between  15  and  20 
years,  177,694  males  and  466,834  females. 
Among  the  Hindus,  the  total  widowed  numbered 
6.421,463  males  and  20,030,136  females;  almost 
one  female  in  each  five  was  a  widow;  among 
the  Christians  and  Buddhists,  the  average  waa 
somewhat  over  one  in  nine. 

The  population  of  the  larger  cities,  cities 
having  over  100,000  inhabitants,  with  percentage 
of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  decade,  was  re- 
turned by  the  1911  census  as  follows:  Cal- 
cutta (Bengal),  896,067  (5.7  per  cent,  increase) ; 
Calcutta  with  suburbs,  including  Cossipur- 
Chitpur,  Manicktola.  Garden  Reach,  and  Howrah, 
1,222,313  (10.4);  Bombay  (Bombay),  979,445 
(26.2);  Madras  (Madras),  518,660  (1.8);  Hy- 
derabad (Hyderabad),  includinsr  Secundurabad, 
Bolaram,  and  the  Residency  Bazars,  500,623 
(11.6);  Rangoon  (Burma),  293,316  (19.5); 
Lucknow  (Oudh),  2r9,798  (1.6  per  cent,  de- 
crease) ;  Delhi  (Delhi),  232,837  (11.6  increase) ; 
Lahore  (Punjab),  228,687  (12.7);  Ahmedabad 
(Bombay),  215.835  (16.1);  Benares  (Agra), 
203,804  (4.4  decrease);  Bangalore  (Mysore), 
including  civil  and  military  station,  189,485 
(19.1  increase);  Agra  (Agra),  185,449  (1.4  de- 
crease); Cawnpore  (Agra),  178,557  (12.0 
decrease);  Allahabad  (Agra),  171,687  (0.2 
decrease);  Poona  (Bombay),  158,856  (3.6 
increase);  Amritsar  (Punjab),  152,756  (6.0 
decrease);  Karachi  (Sind),  151,903  (30.2  in- 
crease); Mandalay  (Burma),  138,299  (24.8 
decrease);  Jaipur  (Rajputana),  137,098  (14.4 
decrease);  Patna  (Bihar  and  Orissa),  136,153 
(1.0  increase);  Madura  (Madras),  134,130 
(22.2  increase);  Bareilly  (Agra),  129,462  (2.8 
decrease);  Srinagar  (Kashmir),  126,344  (3.0 
increase);  Trichinopoly  (Madras),  122.028  (16.5 
increase);  Meerut  (Agra),  116,227  (1.6  de- 
crease); Surat  (Bombay),  114,863  (8.7 
decrease);  Dacca  (Bengal),  108,551  (21.0  in- 
crease); Nagpur  (Central  Provinces),  101,415 
(20.6  decrease);  Jubbulpore  (Central  Prov- 
inces), 100.651  (11.2  increase);  Howrah,  in- 
cluded above  with  the  Calcutta  suburbs,  179,- 
006  (13.6  increase).  At  the  time  of  the  1911 
census,  plague  was  raging  in  Cawnpore  and  Nag- 
pur, and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  absent; 
the  provisional  returns  of  a  new  census  taken 
after  the  epidemic  had  subsided  showed  the 
population  of  Cawnpore  to  be  195,498  and  of 
Nagpur  134,712.  In  respect  of  the  large  in- 
crease shown  above  for  ^mbay,  it  should  be 
noted  that  plague  was  raging  there  when  the 
1901  census  was  taken;  the  returns  of  a  special 
census  taken^  in  1906  showed  a  population  of 
959,537. 

Reugion.  Population  by  religion  according 
to  the  censuses  of  1901  and  1911  is  shown  in 
the  table  below.  That  the  1911  total  is  313,523.- 
981  instead  of  315,132.537  (the  figure  for  total 
population  returned  by  the  census),  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  religion  was  not  recorded  in  the 
case  of  1,608,556  persons  in  the  North- West 
Frontier  Province. 


Jews   

Anlmists    

Others    and    un- 
specified   ...• 


INDIA 

1901 
18,228 
8,684,148 

174 


1911 
20.980 
10,296,168 

87.128 


2.752 

1.711,020 

86.954 


Hindus    . . . 

Slkha    

Jains   

Buddhists  . 

Parsls    a-,.*..v 

Mohammedans. . .    62,458.077 
Christians    2.923.241 


1901 
.207.147,026 
.  2.195,889 
.  1,384.148 
.  9,476.759 
94,190 


1911 

217,^6,900 

3.014,466 

1,248.182 

10.721.449 

100.100 

66.623.412 

8,876.196 


Inc. 

10.4S9.874 

819,127 

—  85,966 

1.244.690 

5.910 

4.165.335 

952.956 


Total    294,861,056    818,623.981     

Of  the  3,876,196  Christians  recorded  in  1911, 
there  were  1,490,864  Roman  Catholics,  492,317 
Angelicans,  413,142  Romo-Syrians,  336,596  Bap- 
tist, 225,190  Jacobite  Syrians,  218,499  Luther- 
ans, 181,128  Presbyterians,  171,754  Methodists, 
135,264  Congregationalists,  75,848  Reformed 
Syrians,  52,407  Salvationists,  and  18,780  Chal- 
dean Syrians.  Of  the  Christians,  199,776  were 
recorded  as  Europeans^  101,657  as  Anglo-Indian 
(Eurasian),  and  3,574,830  as  native.  Most  of 
the  Buddhists — 10,384,579 — ^were  in  Burma.  The 
census  calls  attention  to  its  classification  of 
Hindus  and  Animists.  It  points  out  that  the 
term  Animistic  denotes  the  primitive  forms  of 
belief  found  among  the  jungle  tribes,  Mundas, 
Santals,  Bhils,  etc.  There  is  no  name  for  these 
beliefs  in  any  Indian  vernacular,  and  in  practice 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  Hinduism 
and  Animism.  Persons  who  did  not  profess  to 
belong  to  any  recognized  religion  were  entered 
under  the  name  of  their  caste  or  tribe.  In  the 
course  of  tabulation  all  such  persons  were  treat- 
ed as  Hindus  if  they  belonged  to  a  recogmzed 
Hindu  castCf  however  low  it  might  be.  Tliose 
who  belonged  to  jungle  tribes  outside  the  caste 
qrstem,  e.g.  Bhils,  Khonds,  Oaros,  Todas,  etc, 
were  classed  as  Animists. 

Education.  In  respect  of  literacy  the  1911 
census  recorded  313,415,389  persons^  as  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


Males 
__  Lilterate 

Total  In 

^^    .                                                      Total  Ensrlish 

HlnduB    110.8S5.73t     11.223,134  1,018,596 

Slkha    IJZijn         lS4.1fi3  11.490 

Jains   643,553         318,586  18.080 

Buddhisto    B,2MM2      2,niMl  21.767 

Parsls    61.123           39.9fl5  26.884 

Mohammedans    ....  UJO^M^      2.39^9. Tee  176.051 

Christians    2,0lOj2i         5S8,&70  262,591 

Animists    &,0S3,24t           &3,S33  1,621 

Others  and  unspeci- 
fied             28.818            6.888  2.981 

Total    males 160,418,470    16.988,815  1,518,861 

Females 

Hindus   106.720.714         814.810  28.669 

Sikhs    1,279,667           17,280  288 

Jains    604.629           24.120  209 

Buddhists    5,435.086         817,888  1.888 

Parsis    48,978           81.218  8,847 

Mohammedans   ....  81,883,812         187,807  3.940 

Christians    1,865.472         252,295  112,648 

Animists    5,129,808            2,987  74 

Others  and  unspeci- 
fied             29,268            2,908  1,588 

Total    females...  152,996,919      1,600,768  152,026 

Total    818,415,889    18,589,578  1,670,887 

Corresponding  totals  for  1901: 

Males    149.442.106    14.154.602  1,021.819 

Females    143.972.800         883,565  108,912 

Total     293.414.906    15,038^167  1,125.281 

— —  -    -■  — * — 

The  recent  development  of  schools  in  British 
India  is  shown  in  the  following  figures  relating 
to  March  31,  1907,  and  March  31,  1912.  respect- 
ively   (figures  for  British  Baluchistan  are  not 
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inclnded).  Total  public  edncational  institution, 
121,407  and  136,422;  achoUrs,  4,760,081  and 
6,136.361  (of  whom  females,  662,000  and  876,- 
367).  Private  institutions,  41,283  and  40,025; 
scholars,  647,781  and  666,604  (of  whom,  females 
60,490  and  77,622).  Total  public  and  private, 
162,600  and  176,447  institutions;  scholars,  6,- 
397,862  and  6,791,866  (of  whom,  females  622,490 
and  963,989).  Public  primary  schools,  112,984 
and  123,638;  pupils,  3,940.706  and  4,990,668 
(of  whom,  females  496,896  and  786,868).  Public 
Mcondaxy  schools,  6914  and  6392;  scholars, 
716,760  and  928,183  (of  whom.  61,368  and  63,- 
761).  Public  arts  colleges,  137  and  141;  stu- 
dents, 19,269  and  29,698  (of  whom,  females  160 
and  279).  Private  elementary  institutions,  37,- 
672  and  37^88;  pupils,  686,298  and  601.089  (of 
whom,  females  69,317  and  76,722).  Private 
advanced  institutions,  3711  and  2637;  scholars, 
61^483  and  66,416  (of  whom,  females  1173  and 
1900).  Expenditure  on  public  education  in 
1906-07,  £3,734,207;  in  1910-11,  £4,801,678;  in 
1911-12,  £6,260,922. 

Aqbicttltube.  In  British  India  in  1912,  out 
of  a  total  area  of  618,606,938  acres,  the  area 
under  forest  was  80,861,369  acres;  not  available 
for  cultivation,  149,606,179;  cultivable  waste 
other  than  fallow,  114,700,370;  fallow  land,  64,- 
982,321;  net  area  sown  with  crops,  215,981,683; 
area  irrigated,  40,679,142.  In  1912  the  area 
under  food  grains  was  196,097,434  acres  (of 
which,  rice  76,636,887  and  wheat  26,026,236); 
oilseeds,  16,494.866;  cotton,  14,668,189.  Tbe 
area  under  opium  declined  from  383,336  acres  in 
1911  to  220,164  in  1912. 

The  figures  as  returned  for  production  are 
not  strictly  comparable  with  the  areas  sown, 
as  they  include  crops  in  certain  of  the  native 
states.  Some  of  the  more  important  yields  for 
1910-11  and  1911-12,  respectively,  are  officially 
estimated  as  follows:  Rice  (cleaned),  667,938.- 
000  and  621,992,000  cwt.;  wheat,  10,040,600  and 
9,813,500  tons;  tea  (calendar  years).  263,606,- 
240  and  268,823,436  lbs.;  cotton,  4,303,000  and 
3,926,000  bales  (of  400  lbs.);  jute,  7,932,000 
and  8,234,700  bales  (of  400  lbs.) ;  linseed,  663.- 
600  and  641,200  tons;  rape  and  mustard,  1,233,- 
200  and  1,271,000  tons;  sesamum,  611,800  and 
371,400  tons;  groundnuts,  603,200  and  642,200 
tons;  indigo,  46,000  and  48,700  cwt.;  cane  sugar, 
2,217,800  and  2,390,400  tons. 

Minerals.  As  officially  reported,  the  value 
in  1911  and  1912  and  the  quantity  in  1912  of 
the  ohief  minerals  produced  in  British  India  and 
the  native  states  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


1911 

Coal    £2.602.616 

Gold*    2,238.148 

Petroleum....     884.398 
MansT'ese  ore     648.801 

Salt*    429.296 

Mlcat     207.7/8 

Rubles     67.694 

Jadestoneft..       29.816 


•The  flfirures  for  1912  are  provisional.  tThe 
flares  represent  exports  by  sea  In  1912-lS.  tThe 
fleures  represent  exports  by  sea  In  fiscal  years. 
I  The  flgrures  represent  exports  by  sea  and  land 
in  fiscal  years. 

Of  the  coal  produced  in  1912,  the  value  of 
£1.813,408  is  credited  to  Bihar  and  Orissa,  and 
£1,063,437  to  Bengal;  of  the  gold,  £2,158,362  to 
Mysore;   of  the  petroleum,  £962,907  to  Burma, 


as  well  as  the  value  of  all  the  rubies  and  jade- 
stone;  of  the  mica,  £292,646  to  BengaL 

CoMMBBCB.  The  foreign  trade  of  India,  for 
years  ended  March  31,  has  been  valued  as  fol- 
lows, in  thousands  of  pounds  sterling: 


1908 
Sea-borne  Trade 

Imports: 

Private   mdse 86.670 

Government  stores    4.429 


1911 


86.286 
2.901 


1912        ISU 


92.S8S 
8.664 


107.844 

8.744 


Total    mdse 91.098      89,187      96,087    111.088 


Private   treasure..  21.880 
Gtov't   treasure 6,309 


26.445 
46 


85.616 
38 


84.182 
6.977 


Total   treasure..  28,190      26.491      86.647      41.109 
Total  imports... 119.2ii  "umS    131.684    162.197 


exports:  «^ 

Domestic  produce.  116,727  187.081  147.878 

Foreign    produce..     2,612  2.841  4.018 

Total    .118.289  189.921  161.896 

Government  stores         86  68  96 


160.776 
8.160 

168.986 

86 


Total    mdse 118.824    189.974    161.992    164.021 


6.908 
8 


4.697 
2.891 


Private   treasure..    8,681  4,746 

Gov't    treasure....           2  6    ^ 

Total    treasure..     8.688  4.761  6.916  7.088 

Total   exports... 121.967  144.726  168,908  171.109 

Net   exps.   mdse...  27.226  60.887  66.966  62.988 

Net    imps,    treas..  24.567  21,789  28.m  84,021 

Bxcess    exporU...     2.668  29,098  27.224  18.912 


1912 

1912 

£8.810.365 

14.706,889  tons 

2,271,806 

590.555  OS. 

975.278 

249.088.518  grals. 

t  762,699 

t  708,081  tons 
1,810,921  tons 

452.580 

841.349 

66.674  cwt. 

69.547 

828.246  kt. 

4.483 

848  cwt. 

Land  Trade 

MereKndiae    4.980        6,880        6,288        

Treasure    740  797  687        

Total  imports...    5,670       6,127       6,920        7,660 

KxDorts: 

Merchandise    4.076        4.826        6.274        

Treasure    •       666  624  siz        

Total   exports...    4,646        4,960        5.886        6.986 

As  in  the  preceding  year,  the  import  and 
export  values  in  1912-13  were  of  unprecedented 
magnitude.  The  total  sea-borne  trade  increased 
over  11  per  cent.  Imports  of  cotton  goods  and 
sugar  advanced  notably.  In  the  export  trade, 
rice  exceeded  all  records,  taking  first  place  over 
raw  cotton.  The  bulk  of  the  imports  are  manu- 
factured articles,  while  about  three-fourths  of 
the  exports  consist  of  food  and  raw  materials. 

Values  of  the  leading  sea-borne  imports  of 
private  merchandise  in  the  fiscal  years  1911-12 
and  1912-13,  respectively,  were  as  follows,  in 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling:  Cotton  goods,  30,- 
619  and  37,583;  cotton  yam,  2527  and  2965; 
sugar,  7955  and  9537;  iron  and  steel,  6717  and 
7671;  railway  material,  2958  and  4269;  ms- 
chinery  and  millwork,  2838  and  3905;  mineral 
oils,  2828  and  2505;  hardware,  cutlery,  imple- 
ments, etc.,  2379  and  2434;  apparel,  2356  and 
2431;  woolen  goods,  2272  and  2039;  silk 
goods,  1769  and  2035;  copper.  1853 
and  1581;  provisions,  2127  and  2566;  raw 
cotton,  1391  and  1483;  carriages,  carts,  etc., 
1056  and  1266;  glass  and  glassware,  1029  and 
1169;  raw  silk,  706  and  1143;  spices,  1029  and 
1087;  instruments,  apparatus,  and  appliances 
920  and  986;  paper  and  pasteboard,  785  and 
964;  coal,  coke,  etc.,  342  and  778;  mineral  dyes. 
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760  in  1912-13;  drags  and  medicines,  693  and 
704;  matches,  584  and  656.  Among  the  im- 
ports of  government  stores  were  railway  mate- 
rial 1680  and  1695,  and  metals  404  and  474. 

Values  of  the  principal  sea-borne  exports  of 
Indian  produce  and  manufacture  were  as  follows 
in  1911-12  and  1912-13,  respectively,  in  thou- 
sands of  pounds  sterling:  Rice,  19,367  and 
21,705;  raw  cotton,  19,683  and  18,741;  cotton 
yarn  and  cloth,  6519  and  8134;  raw  jute,  15,038 
and  18,034;  jute  manufactures,  10,671  and  15,- 
247;  seeds,  17,960  and  15,167;  wheat  and  wheat 
flour,  9430  and  12,513;  hides  and  skins,  9286 
and  10,914;  tea,  8631  and  8863;  opium,  8726 
and  7481;  pulse,  millets,  etc.,  5509  and  5982; 
raw  wool,  1724  and  1756;  lac  (of  all  sorts )» 
1343  and  1409;  coffee,  897  and  1043;  wood  and 
manufactures,  636  and  810;  fodder,  etc.,  1140 
and  757;  manures  (chiefly  animal  bone),  774 
and  646;  spices,  6^9  and  622;  coal,  coke,  etc., 
614  and  589;  oils,  1072  and  572.  Reexports 
included:  Cotton  yarn  and  cloth,  1224  and 
1098;  raw  wool,  250  and  448;  sugar,  1155  and 
145;    metals,   153  and   133. 

Percentages  of  imports  and  exports  of  mer- 
chandise by  countries  in  the  year  1912-13: 
United  Kingdom,  63.0  per  cent  of  the  iitaports 
and  25.1  per  cent,  of  the  exports;  Germany, 
6.4  and  10.1;  United  SUtes,  3.2  and  7.8;  China 
(including  Hongkong),  1.9  and  8.4;  Japan,  2.5 
and  7.7;  France,  1.3  and  6.5;  Belgium,  1.9  and 
5.4;  Java,  5.8  and  1.3;  Straits  Settlements,  1.9 
and  3.7;  Austria-Hungary,  2.2  and  2.9;  Ceylon, 
0.5  and  3.7;  Italy,  1.0  and  2.8;  Mauritius,  2.0 
and  0.6;  all  other  countries,  6.4  and  14.0. 

SHiPFnra.  The  total  number  of  vessels,  in- 
cluding native  craft,  which  entered,  with  car- 
goes and  in  ballast,  from  foreign  countries  at 
ports  in  British  India  in  1911-12  was  4481,  of 
8,354,877  tons;  cleared  to  foreign  countries, 
4387,  of  8,261.558  tons;  total  entered  and 
cleared,  8868  vessels,  of  16,616,435  tons.  Total 
entered  and  cleared  in  1912-13,  8737  vessels,  of 
17,451,985  tons.  Of  the  latter  tonnage,  about 
51  per  cent,  was  from  or  to  the  United  King- 
dom and  British  possessions;  and  77  per  cent 
of  the  total  trade  was  under  the  British  flag. 

CoMMimiCATiONS.  The  length  of  railway  open 
to  traffic  in  British  India  and  the  native  states 
has  been  as  follows,  at  the  end  of  each  year: 
1900,  24,752  miles;  1902,  25,930  miles;  1907, 
30,010  miles;  1911,  32,839  miles;  1912,  33,484 
miles.  There  were  under  construction  or  sanc- 
tioned on  the  latter  date  2455  miles.  Of  the 
railway  open  to  traffic  at  the  end  of  1912,  17,189 
miles  were  on  the  5^-foot  gauge,  14,165  miles 
on  the  meter  gauge,  and  2130  miles  on  special 
gauges  (2%  feet  and  2  feet).  Nearly  all  the 
railways  are  owned  by  the  state  and  adminis- 
tered by  a  railway  board,  though  many  are  leased 
to  and  operated  by  companies.  Up  to  December 
31,  1912,  the  capital  outlay  on  lines  open  to 
traffic  was  £310.100,000  (against  £300,045,000 
at  the  end  of  1911).  Gross  earnings  in  1912 
were:  £41,100,000;  working  expenses,  £20,106,- 
000;  net  earnings,  £20,994,000;  percentage  of 
working  expenses  to  gross  earnings,  48.92  (52.17 
in  1911);  percentage  of  net  earnings  on  capital 
outlav,  6.77  (against  5.87  in  1911,  5.86  in  1907, 
4.92  m  1902,  and  4.99  in  1900).  After  charging 
to  expenditure  interest  on  capital  outlay  of  lines 
under  construction  or  provided  for,  the  net  gain 
to  the  state  from  the  working  of  the  railways 
was  £5,489,000  in  1912    (against  £2,713,000  in 


£1911,  2,552.000  in  1907,  £136,000  in  1902,  and 
£58,000  in  1900).  Rates  are  very  low;  in  1912 
the  average  rate  charged  per  passenger  per  mile 
was:  flrst  class,  1.19d.;  second  class,  0.55d.; 
intermediate  class,  0.26d.;  third  class,  0.19d.; 
season  and  vendors'  tickets,  0.12d.  For  freight, 
the  average  rate  charged  per  ton  per  mile  was 
0.39d. 

The  mean  mileage  of  the  railways  of  India 
was,  in  1913,  33,509,  an  increase  of  989  miles. 
During  the  year  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
earnings  of  some  of  the  railways,  notably  the 
North- Western  State,  the  East  Indian  and  the 
meter-gauge  portion  of  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and 
Central  India.  There  were,  however,  substantial 
increases  on  the  broad-gauge  portion  of  the  last- 
named  line,  and  on  the  Eastern  Bengal  State 
Railway,  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway, 
and  the  Burma  Railway.  In  Eastern  Bengal  the 
state  had  constructed  four  lines  including  the 
approach  to  the  Lower  Ganges  Bridge,  amount- 
ing to  84  miles;  and  in  the  Northwestern  district 
four  lines,  comprising  195  miles,  with  a  train 
ferry  on  the  trans-Indus  line.  There  were  un- 
der construction  on  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhund, 
the  Cawnpore-Bandah,  with  the  6nmmerpore-Be- 
latal  branch  of  140  miles,  making  a  total  of 
419  miles  for  state  railways.  The  private  com- 
panies showed  a  construction  as  follows:  Two 
lines  in  Assam-Bengal,  72  miles;  Bengal  and 
North- Western,  three  lines,  102  miles;  Bengal 
and  Nagpur,  seven,  making  up  a  total  of  453 
miles;  the  Bengal-Nagpur  and  East  Indian,  the 
second  section  of  the  JBokaro-Ramgarh  line,  30 
miles;  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  (Antral  India, 
two  lines,  80  miles;  the  East  Indian  Railway, 
the  Katna-Barharwa,  of  108  miles;  and  a  short 
nine-mile  branch  also  had  been  constructed.  The 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Company  was 
comnleting  its  Itarsi-Nagpur  line  and  a  branch 
to  the  Pinch  Valley  coalfields,  and  other  lines, 
totaling  385  miles.  One  16-mile  line  was  being 
constructed  by  the  Rohilkhund-Kumaon  Com- 
pany, and  a  113-mile  line  through  the  JuUundur 
Doab  by  the  Southern  Punjab,  while  the  Dwari 
Theria,  a  line  19  miles  in  length,  was  building. 
The  Jhenidah  and  Taranga  lines  were  construct- 
ing two  lines  37  and  18  miles,  respectively,  while 
a  line  55  niiles  in  length,  which  was  characterized 
as  a  famine  feeder  was  under  construction  from 
Dharmapuri  to  Hosur.  In  the  native  states 
the  Gaek-war  of  Baroda  was  building  some  short 
lines  aggregating  199  miles,  while  there  were 
under  construction  the  Bari-Tantpur  line,  17 
miles  in  length,  on  the  Dolphur-Durbar  Railway, 
and  the  Jodhpur-Phalodi,  80  miles  in  length,  on 
the  Marwar-Durbar  system.  In  Burma  the 
Southern  Shan  States  Railway,  105  miles  in 
length,  was  in  progress. 

On  March  31,  1912,  the  government  telegraphs 
aggregated  76,578  miles  of  line,  with  299,343 
miles  of  wire  (including  cable).  The  increase 
during  the  fiscal  year  was  1760  miles  of  line, 
with  7342  of  wire.  The  capital  expenditure  up 
to  March  31,  1912,  was  £7,639,201;  the  percent- 
age for  the  fiscal  year  of  net  revenue  on  capital 
outlay  was  1.70  (0.89  in  1010-11).  Post  offices 
on  March  31,  1912,  numbered  18,801;  revenue 
for  the  fiscal  year  £2,134.279,  expenditure  £2,008,- 
470. 

Finance.  The  standard  coin  is  the  British 
sovereign,  par  value  $4.86656;  the  current  coin 
is  the  rupee,  par  value  32.444  cents  (15  rupees 
to  the  pound  sterling).    For  British  India.  th< 
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gross  reyenue  and  the  expenditure  charged  to 
revenue,  in  thousands  of  pounds  sterling,  were 
as  follows  in  years  endea  March  31  (revised 
estimates  for  1913) : 

' — 1555 1555 1516     1511 — 1511     1515' 

Revenue.. 66.297  71.008  74,698  80,688  82.836  87.062 
Ehcp'ture.. 62.229   70.697   78,987   76,746   78,895    88,668 

^  In  addition  to  expenditure  charged  to  revenue, 
there  is  an  expenditure  on  railways  and  irriga- 
tion (and  since  1911-12  on  the  new  seat  of  gov- 
ernment at  Delhi)  charged  against  capitaL 
This  has  heen  as  follows  in  fiscal  years,  in  thou- 
sands of  pounds  sterling:  In  1903.  5128;  in 
1908,  11,413;  in  1910,  7374;  in  1911,  10,119; 
in  1912,  8523. 

Gross  revenue  in  years  ended  March  31  (re- 
vised estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1913),  in 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling: 


1910 
Prlncli>al  Heads  of 
Revenue: 

Xiand    revenue 21,882 

Opium   6,686 

Salt    8,820 

Stamps    4.648 

Excise    6,638 

Provincial  rates 639 

Customs    4,966 

Assessed   taxes 1,669 

Forest    1.786 

Registration    480 

Tributes   from   Native 
States    688 

Total    .61.089 

Interest    1,184 

Post   office 1,927 

Telegraph    908 

Mint    126 

Civil   departments 1,146 

Miscellaneous    706 

Railways  (net) 12,446 

Irrigation    8,660 

Other  civil  public  works    269 
Military    department..  1,137 

Grand   total 74,698 


1911       1918       1918 


20,878 

20,765 

21.826 

7,622 

6,961 

6.114 

8,176 

8,891 

I'S 

4.812 

4,816 

6.079 

7,080 

7,610 

8.18S 

664 

649 

667 

6.619 

6,469 

7,008 

1,698 

1,668 

1.727 

1.880 

1.962 

2,084 

426 

446 

481 

607 

696 

60S 

56.047 

54.206 

56.499 

1.465 

1,449 

1,464 

1.997 

2,184 

2,260 

997 

1,087 

1,148 

196 

867 

638 

1.211 

1.288 

1.300 

678 

818 

718 

18,881 

16.892 

18.117 

8,695 

8,980 

4.368 

294 

827 

816 

1.221 

1,848 

1.846 

80.682    82,886    87.068 


Gross  expenditure  charged  against  revenue  in 

?ears  ended  March  31  (revised  estimates  for  the 
seal  year  1913),  in  thousands  of  pounds  ster- 
liPg: 

1910  1911  1912  1918 

Direct    Demands  • 8,860  8,866  8,670  8,788 

Interest    2.115  2.169  2.038  1.808 

Post  Office   1,928  1,961  2,008  2.086 

Telegraph    992  977  1,094  1,121 

Mint   144  98  117  142 

Civil  Departments: 

Gen.    administraUon...  1,666  1,766  2,626  1,928 

Law   and  JusUce 8,610  8,718  8,824  8,878 

PoUce    4,222  4,852  4,608  4,663 

Education   1,706  1,846  2,021  2,590 

Medical    968  988  1,166  1,369 

Political    875  1,095  968  1.008 

Total,  inc.  other....  14, 186    14,981    16.466    16.717 

Superannuation    8,094  8,146  8,187  8,279 

Famine  relief  and  in- 
surance      1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000 

Ry.   rev    account  t....  11.620  11,824  12,104  12,601 

Irrisration     3.054  8,110  3,175  3.291 

Military    services 20,249  20.486  20,902  20.982 

Grand  total,  includ- 
Ing  other 73,987    76,746    78.896    79,685 

•  Direct  demands  on  the  revenue,  viz. :  refunds 
and  drawbacks,  assigrnments  and  compensations, 
and  collection  charges,  including  production  costs 
in  the  salt  and  opium  monopolies,  t  The  work- 
ing expenses  of  railways  are  treated  not  as  ex- 
penditures, but  as  a  deduction  from  revenue. 


8  ZNBI^ 

Net  revenue  and  expenditure  charged  against 
revenue  are  shown  by  deducting  departmental 
receipts,  which  are  a  set-off  against  expenditure, 
and  interest  charges  and  workins  expenses  of 
railways  and  irrigation  works,  refunds  and  as- 
signments, cost  of  cultivating  and  manufac- 
turing opium,  etc.  Net  revenue  and  net  expendi- 
ture in  years  ended  March  31,  (revised  esti- 
mates for  the  fiscal  year  1913)  have  been  as 
follows,  in  thousands  of  pounds  sterling: 

1908  1910  1911  1912  1918 

Net   revenue... 48,209  49,620  55,147  66,987  60,686 

expend... 40,141  49,018  51,211  58.047  67.291 

Surplus    8.068         607      8.986  8.940  3.894 

The  liabilities  of  British  India  on  March 
81,  1912,  were:  In  England,  £182,986.697;  in 
India,  Rs.  180,24,89,919  (£120.165,994);  toUl, 
£303,152,591.  The  permanent  debt>  included  in 
tha  foregoing,  was:  In  England.  £178,486,597; 
in  India,  Rs.  139,96,36,205  (£93.309,080).  Total 
interest  paid  on  all  obligations  in  1911-12,  £9.- 
884,812;  of  this,  the  interest  on  the  debt  was 
£9,282,229.  From  the  latter  amount  should  be 
deducted  amounts  chargeable  to  railways,  £6,- 
664,910,  and  amounts  chargeable  to  irrigation, 
£1,182,867;  whence  the  interest  on  the  orainary 
debt  is  £1,435,152.  Interest  on  other  obligations. 
£602,583. 

Amcy.  There  Is  maintained  in  India  an  army 
consisting  of  British  regular  forces,  Indian  regu- 
lar forces,  various  local  corps,  British  volun- 
teers, Indian  army  reserves,  imperial  service 
troops,  and  military  police.  In  1913-14  the 
British  regular  army  was  represented  by  the 
following  units  serving  in  India:  Nine  regiments 
of  cavalry;  11  horse  artillery  batteries;  42 
field  artillery  batteries;  3  howitzer  batteries; 
8  mountain  batteries;  21  garrison  artillery  com- 
panies; 6  heavT  batteries;  21  amunition  col- 
umns; 52  battalions  of  infantry;  details  of  the 
royal  engineers;  the  royal  army  medical  corps, 
etc.,  the  total  strength  aggregating  77,318.  The 
native  army  consisto  of  three  regiments  of  body 
guards,  39  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  the  Aden 
troop;  the  corps  of  guides;  12  mountain  bat- 
teries; one  frontier  garrison  company;  26  com- 
panies of  sappers  and  miners;  117  infantry  bat- 
talions and  20  battalions  of  gnrkhas.  The  Indian 
army  had  in  its  second  line,  the  volunteers,  about 
35,400  strong,  the  imperial  service  troops  main- 
tained by  the  native  states,  the  frontier  militia 
on  the  southwest  frontier,  and  the  military  bat- 
talions on  that  frontier,  and  in  Assam  and 
Burma.  The  imperial  service  troops  are  under 
the  superintendence  of  Briti^  officers  and  are 
trained  for  service  by  feudatory  princes.  Thir- 
teen states  keep  up  forces  of  cavalry,  8  infantrv, 
3  sappers.  2  camel  corps,  and  6  transport  corps, 
while  in  addition  there  are  large  armies  in  the 
native  states  which  are  considered  of  uncertain 
value,  and  are  more  or  less  irregular,  both  in 
organization  and  service.  An  approximate  esti- 
mate of  the  total  strength  of  the  military  forces 
available  in  India  is  as  follows:  British  regular 
forces,  75,800;  Indian  regular  forces,  162,000; 
volunteers,  35,400;  Indian  army  reserves,  25,000; 
imperial  service  troops,  21,000;  local  corps,  5000; 
military  police.  28,600;  total,  352,700.  The  two 
great  commands  were  the  Northern  army,  under 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  James  Willcocks,  K.  CX 
S.  I. ;  K.  C.  M.  G.,  and  the  Southern  anny,  under 
Lieutenant-Qeneral  Sir  John  Nixon,  £[.  C.  B. 
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GovmNMENT.    The  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Hzbtobt. 

Ireland  is  emperor  of  India.    Kins  George  V* 

was  crowned  emperor  at  Delhi,  I^oember  12,  Plots  Ao^ZNBT  the  GoyxBinoBHT.  Rarely  has 
1911.  In  England  the  administration  of  Indian  a  year  passed  in  which  so  much  has  heen 
affairs  ia  intrusted  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  written  on  the  subject  of  British  rule  in  India; 
India  (a  member  of  the  British  cabinet),  who  the  plans  for  an  Indian  educational  system,  the 
is  assisted  by  a  council.  In  all  matters  he  can  administration  of  the  civil  service,  the  fiscal 
impose  orders  on  the  government  in  India,  and  policy  of  the  government,  the  attempt  to  Euro- 
no  expenditure  from  Indian  revenue  is  legal  peanize  Indian  polities,  the  alleged  inefficiency 
unless  sanctioned  by  the  secretary  of  state  of  British  officials — ^all  have  been  subjected  to 
in  council.  In  respect  of  the  relations  of  the  keen  and  caustic  criticism.  WhyT  Because  in 
Indian  government  to  foreign  powers  or  to  spite  of  the  magnificent  irrigation  works,  in 
the  native  states,  in  making  peace  and  war,  spite  of  the  railways,  in  spite  of  school  subven- 
and  in  other  matters  that  may  require  secrecy,  tions,  in  spite  of  commerce,  in  spite  of  all  the 
the  secretary  of  state  may  act  independently  of  material  benefits  of  European  civilization,  and 
the  council.  The  secretary  of  state  for  India  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  university-bred 
in  1913  was  the  Marquis  of  Crewe  (from  No-  British  officialdom,  the  mass  of  the  Indian  peo- 
vember,  1910).  In  India  the  supreme  executive  pie  remain  ungrateful  and  in  their  midst  the 
authority,  in  both  civil  and  military  affairs,  work  of  revolutionary  propagandists  is  cease- 
is  the  governor-general  in  council,  known  as  the  lessly  carried  on.  There  are  Mohammedans, 
"government  of  India."  In  1913,  the  governor-  who  resent  the  spoliation  of  Turkey  and  blame 
general,  who  is  appointed  by  the  crown  for  five  Great  Britain  for  consenting  to  it;  more 
years,  was  Baron  Hardinge  of  Penshurst,  who  numerous  but  less  active  are  the  Hindus  who 
succeeded  the  Earl  of  Minto,  November  23,  1910.  fear  lest  their  ancient  traditions  and  institu- 
The  govemor-generars  council  consists  of  six  tions  will  be  destroyed  by  British  railways, 
members  (appointed  by  the  crown)  besides  him-  British  soldiers,  and  British  schools;  and  then 
self  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  there  are  men  of  either  or  neither  religion  who 
One  of  the  members  (since  1909)  is  an  Indian,  call  themselves  nationalists  and  hope  to  see 
The  governor-general's  legislative  council,  in  ae-  India  a  proud,  independent  nation  rather  than 
cordance  with  the  Indian  councils  act  of  1909,  a  country  under  foreign  masters.  The  Indians 
consists  of  28  official  and  32  non-official  mem-  are  not  grateful;  they  would  often  prefer  to 
hers  (including  27  elected),  in  addition  to  ex-  live  in  their  villages  undisturbed  by  railways, 
officio  members.  The  governors  of  Madras,  and  they  feel  that  the  material  benefits  of  for- 
Bombay,  and  Bengal,  and  the  lieutenant-gov-  eign  rule  are  enjoyed  mostly  by  the  not  wholly 
emor  of  Bihar  and  Orissa  have  each  an  execu-  altruistic  foreigners. 

tive  council  of  three  members  (including  one  These  disquieting  considerations  were  brought 
Indian ) ;  and  legislative  councils  similar  to  the  to  the  fore  by  a  number  of  incidents,  amonff 
governor-general's  legislative  council  are  estab-  which  the  most  prominent  was  the  attempted 
lished  in  these  provinces  and  in  the  Punjab,  the  assassination  of  the  viceroy  on  the  occasion  of 
United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  Burma,  his  state  entry  into  Delhi,  December  23,  1912. 
Assam,  and  (since  November,  1913)  the  Central  It  was  not  astonishing  that  Lord  Hardinge 
Provinces  and  Berar.  British  India  is  divided  should  have  been  seriously  wounded,  but  it  is 
into  fifteen  local  governments  and  admin istra-  significant  that  the  crowd  allowed  the  assassin 
tions,  viz:  Under  governors  (who  are  appointed  to  escape.  Perhaps  it  is  even  more  significant 
by  the  crown),  the  provinces  of  Madras,  Bom-  that  instead  of  regarding  the  incident  as  closed, 
bay,  and  Bengal  (properly  styled  presidencies) ;  the  Legislative  Council  thought  it  necessary 
under  lieutenant-governors  (who  are  appointed  to  pass  a  conspiring  bill  for  the  punishment 
by  the  governor-general,  with  the  approval  of  of  future  offenders.  On  his  next  visit  to  Delhi, 
the  secretary  of  state),  the  provinces  of  Bihar  Lord  Hardinge  was  more  cautious.  His  soldiers 
and  Orissa,  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  and  asents  cleared  the  streets,  strangers  were  ' 
Oudh,  the  Punjab,  and  Burma;  under  chief  not  allowed  to  approach  him,  and  guards  were 
commissioners  (who  are  under  the  immediate  stationed  along  the  railway  for  a  hundred 
authority  of  the  governor-general  in  council),  miles. 

the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  Assam,  Ajmer-  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  mention  the 
Merwara,  Coorg,  British  Baluchistan,  the  "dacoities"  or  gang-robberies,  and  the  mur- 
North-West  Frontier  Province,  Delhi,  and  the  ders  of  police-officers;  they  are  nothing  new  in 
Andamans  and  Nicobars.  The  chief  local  gov-  India.  An  instance  of  Mohammedan  unrest  is 
emments  have  a  large  measure  of  financial  worth  noting,  however,  especially  since  the  mis- 
and  administrative  independeiyse,  which  was  fortunes  of  their  brother  Mohammedans,  the 
further  extended  in  1912.  The  governors  of  Ottoman  Turks,  have  awakened  the  liveliest 
Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bengal  have  precedence  sympathy  among  the  Indian  Mohammedans.  At 
over  the  other  provincial  executives,  being  alone  Cawnpore  the  authorities  decided  that  in  order 
permitted  to  communicate  directly  with  the  to  improve  a  roadway  a  couple  of  religious 
secretary  of  state.  edifices  must  be  partially  demolished.    One  of 

The  native  states  are  governed  by  their  these,  a  Hindu  temple,  was  spared  because  of 
princes,  ministers,  or  councils,  but  the  govern-  protests.  The  other,  a  mosque,  could  be  saved 
ment  of  India,  through  British  residents  or  by  no  entreaties.  On  July  1  the  road-builders 
agents,  exercises  control  in  varying  degrees  and  proceeded  to  tear  down  the  vestibule  or  annex 
does  not  permit  the  states  to  maintain  external  of  the  Machli  Bazaar  Mosque,  while  police  with 
relations.  The  states  are  not  allowed  to  make  fixed  bayonets  held  off  an  angry  crowd.  On 
war  or  peace,  but  are  entitled  to  British  pro-  July  17  the  Mohammedans  held  an  indignation 
tection.  British-Indian  law  does  not  obtain  in  meeting  to  petition  Lord  Hardinge,  the  viceroy, 
them,  and  they  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  for  the  restoration  of  the  building.  Nothing 
of  the  British  provincial  courts.  waa  done>  however,  and  while  the  agitation  was 
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•preading  all  over  India,  the  ilohammedana  of  cens;  nevertlieleu  the  government,  being  neu- 
Cawnpore  grew  bolder.  On  August  3  they  tral  in  religious  affairs,  could  initUte  no  defl- 
started  to  replace  the  bricks  of  the  mosque  ves-  nite  policy  m  religious  instruotion.  To  be  sure, 
tibule,  and  refused  to  be  driven  away  until  the  aid  was  to  be  given  certain  native  schools  of 
police  fired  a  volley  into  the  crowd,  killing  a  religious  character,  but  chiefly  because  of  the 
thirteen  and  wounding  twice  as  many.  In  an  financial  impossibility  of  establishing  new 
attempt  to  soothe  the  outraged  feelings  of  the  schools  everywhere.  Compulsory  primary  edu- 
Mohammedans,  Lord  Hardinge  visited  Cawn-  cation  was  not  at  present  to  be  thought  of;  on 
pore,  made  a  conciliatory  speech,  released  the  a  voluntary  basis,  however,  the  widest  possible 
100  rioters  who  had  been  imprisoned,  and  told  extension  was  desired.  Secondary  schools  were 
the  Mohammedans  that  in  place  of  the  old  to  be  encouraged  and  subsidized,  but  left  under 
structure,  they  could  build  an  arcade  over  the  private  management  with  governmental  super- 
street.  The  compromise  was  well-meant,  but  vision.  In  regard  to  the  education  of  girls,  the 
not  entirely  aatisfactory;  as  the  Moham-  government  solicited  advice.  And  finally,  the 
medana  of  Calcutta  later  declared,  the  question  colleges  were  to  be  encouraged,  so  that  it  would 
at  stake  was  not  the  convenience  of  a  few  wor-  be  unnecessary  for  the  young  men  of  India  to 
shippers  at  Cawnpore,  but  the  right  of  the  state  get  their  higher  training  abroad, 
to  encroach  upon  and  to  profane  religious  Indians  in  the  Doionions.  The  inferior 
Pi^^Pf^^l:  status    of    Hindu    immigrants    in    Australia, 

The  Budget.  In  March,  Sir  Guy  Fleetwood  Canada,  and  South  Africa  caused  much  resent- 
Wilson  presented  his  financial  statement  to  the  ment  in  India.  Hindu  settlers  in  Canada  are 
Legislative  Council  and  announced  that  the  sur«  frugal  and  thrifty,  and  cannot  understand  why 
plus  had  exceeded  his  estimates  by  £2,000,000.  Canada  should  not  grant  them  the  franchise 
Out  of  abnormally  large  receipts  from  opium,  or  allow  them  to  send  for  their  wives.  They 
extraordinary  grants  of  £460,000  and  £2,157,800  disliked  the  continuous  journey  clause  of  the 
had  already  been  made  in  aid  of  education.  In  Canadian  alien  law  by  which  Indian  immigrants 
the  budget  for  1913-U  he  counted  upon  a  sur-  are  practically  though  not  explicitly  excluded, 
plus  of  £1,311,200  over  an  estimated  expendi-  In  f&uth  Africa  the  unwillingness  of  the  In- 
ture  of  £S8,850,000;  although  the  opium  rev-  dians  to  be  treated  as  "undesirables"  led  to 
enue  is  certain  to  fall  off  and  poor  crops,  or  a  a  strike  of  the  Asiatic  laborers  in  NaUl,  which 
business  panic,  might  seriously  impair  the  other  is  discussed  in  the  article  on  Sotrrn  Avbiga, 
items  of  income.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  History,  The  strikers  received  hearty  sym- 
this  connection,  that  including  the  provision  pathy,  and  the  more  substantial  aid  of  some 
in  the  present  budget,  the  government  will  have  $30,000  from  the  home  country.  In  faet,  so 
invested  about  £35,000,000  in  large  irrigation  vigorous  was  the  movement  in  India  for  equal 
works.  By  the  end  of  1913  50,000  miles  of  rights  for  Indian  emigrants,  that  the  viceroy 
canals  had  been  constructed  to  irrigate  48,500,-  repeatedly  remonstrated  with  the  imperial 
000  arable  acres,  and  a  return  of  £1,793,300  had  government  against  the  policy  of  South  Africa 
been  secured  on  the  capital  invested.  and  Canada,  and  in  a  speech  at  Madras  said 

IiCPEBiAL  Pbetebence.  A  notable  discussion  that  ''thev  [the  strikers  in  Natal]  have  the 
of  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  preferential  deep  and  burning  sympathy  of  India  and  also 
tariff  for  India  took  place  on  March  17  in  the  of  those  who,  like  myself,  without  being  Indians 
Legislative  Council.  Commenting  on  the  sympathize  with  the  people  of  the  country." 
Unionists  contention— that  "Preference  would  Other  Events.  A  punitive  expedition  sent 
offer  to  India  free  entry  for  her  tea,  coffee,  against  the  head-hunters  of  the  Nami  Hills  de- 
sugar,  wheat,  etc.,  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  etroyed  three  native  villages.  The  Mysore  gov- 
the  colonies  (which,  by  the  way,  absorb  76%  cmment  created  a  new  department  to  encourage 
of  India's  commerce) ;  while  to  Great  Britain  industrial  and  commercial  enterprise.  Mian 
it  would  mean  that  India's  import  duties  on  Jogindra  Singh  succeeded  Bhawami  Sen  as 
fBome  British  manufaoturea  would  be  abolished  Rajah  of  Mandi  State,  one  of  the  most  im- 
or  reduced''— Sir  Guv  Fleetwood  Wilson  portant  of  the  Hill  States  within  the  Punjab, 
seriously  questioned  the  value  of  a  protective  INDIANA.  The  population  of  the  SUte 
tariff  for  India,  inasmuch  as  it  must  press  with  in  1»10  was  2,700,876.  According  to  the  esti- 
uncompensated  weight  on  the  agricultural  poor,  mates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  made  in 
Should  the  United  Kingdom  join  the  movement  1913,  the  population  in  that  year  was  2,760,782. 
for  imperial  preference,  and  India  find  it  ad-  Agbicultube.  The  area,  production,  and 
visable  to  follow,  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff  value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1912-13  are  shown 
for  revenue  would  be  necessitated  and  would  in  the  following  table.  The  flffures  are  from  the 
quite  possibly  involve  the  raising  of  a  higher  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
tariff  wall  against  non-imperial  imports.  those  for  1913  are  estimates  only. 

Education.     A  desire  to  see  "spread  over  ■ 
the  land  a  network  of  schools  and  colleges "  Acreage     Prod.  Bu.        Value 

had  been  expressed  by  the  emperor  on  January   Com    1918    J.|00.000    1J|.JOO.OOO  Hg.fJO.OOO 

6,   1912;   and  that  desire  lay  at  the  basis  of  -vTheat   1913    2!l5o|ooo     89l776looo     86!oo2.'0O0 

the  policy  enunciated  by  the  newly  organized  1912    1,260.000     10,080,000       9,874.000 

Departmeut  of  Education  in  its  re«.lut^^^^^^^   Oat-    ms    uooojo     8MJ0OOO     l,||4C«o 

February  21,  1913.    In  a  general  way,  the  gov-   j^y^    ^j^j      102,000       1,666,000  971.000 

ernment   intended   generously  to   subsidize  the  1912        64,000         928,000  681.000 

provincial  educational    systems,  without   inter-    Potatoes 19l|        75.000       «.JJ|.000       Mg.JOg 

fering    too    much    with     the    traditions    and   jj^y    ^^^^    l,80o',000     al',80o'.000      25',88o'.000 

preferences  of  the  provincial  authorities.  Grave  1912    1,885.000       2.582.000     29,485.000 

concern  was  felt  for  the  moral  influence  of  the  Tobacco 1918        16.900    MJ.J|6.000       1.J1J.MJ 

schools,    and    religious    instruction    was   recog-   1912        18,700     14.960,000       1,846.000 

Bized  as  essential  to  the  making  of  good  citi-      a  Tons,    d  Pounds.  '      77777777^ 
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Mineral  PBODUcnoN.  The  total  value  of  the  Soldiera'  Home,  Lafayette,  938;  Soldiers'  and 
mineral  products  of  the  State  in  1912  was  $42,-  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home,  Knightstown,  466; 
239,193,  compared  with  $37,430,187  in  1911.  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  Fort  Wayne, 
Coal  was  produced  in  the  State  to  the  amount  1262;  Village  for  Epileptics,  New  Castle,  208; 
of  15,286,718  short  tons,  valued  at  $17,480,646.  Tuberculosis  Hospital,  Rockville,  113;  School 
This  was  an  increase  over  the  production  in  for  the  Deaf,  Indianapolis,  296;  School  for  the 
1911,  which  was  14,301,366  short  tons,  valued  Blind,  Indianapolis,  128;  State  Prison,  Michi- 
at  $15,326,808.  The  number  of  men  employed  gan  City,  1186;  State  Reformatory,  Jefferson- 
in  the  coal  mines  of  the  State  in  1912  was  21,-  ville,  956;  Woman's  Prison,  Indianapolis,  141; 
651.  These  worked  an  average  of  182  days,  Indiana  Girls'  School,  Clermont,  285;  Indiana 
compared  with  21,182  for  the  same  number  of  Boys'  School,  Plainfield,  666.  (The  total  number 
days  in  1911.  About  64%  of  the  coal  produced  of  inmates  of  these  institutions  was  11,608.)  On 
is  mined  by  machines.  Strikes  and  suspensions  September  30,  1913,  these  institutions  had  12,- 
in  1912  resulted  in  the  idleness  of  16,400  men  929  inmates  enrolled.  For  the  fiscal  year 
for  an  average  of  62  days.  The  total  1911-12,  the  total  cost  of  the  State  for  these 
time  lost  was  equivalent  to  20%  of  the  time  institutions  was  $2,318,347.  Under  a  law  en- 
made.  Accordinff  to  the  United  States  Bureau  acted  in  1909,  these  institutions  were  all 
of  Mines,  forty  lives  were  lost  by  accident  in  operated  under  a  uniform  plan  of  administra- 
the  coal  mines  of  the  State  in  1912.  Of  these  tion.  The  governor  appoints  a  bi-partisan  board 
thirty-nine  were  underground,  and  one  on  the  of  four  trustees  of  each  institution;  these 
surface.  One-half  the  deaths  was  due  to  falls  boards  appoint  their  respective  superintendents; 
of  roof.  The  coal  production  of  the  State  in  superintendents  appoint  and  discharge  their 
1913  was  rather  in  excess  of  that  of  1912,  ac-  subordinates,  who,  under  the  law,  must  be 
cording  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  selected  on  account  of  their  fitness,  without  re- 

The  Indiana  oil  fields  form  a  part  of  the  gard  to  their  political  or  religious  afiiliations. 
Lima-Indiana  fields.  The  production  in  Indiana  All  these  charitable  and  correctional  agencies 
itself  in  1912  was  970,009  barrels,  a  decrease  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  board  of 
from  the  production  in  1911  which  was  1,6969«  charities,  created  by  the  legislature  in  1899. 
289  barrels.  A  decline  which  had  been  notice-  Its  purpose  is  the  supervision  of  the  whole  sys- 
able  for  several  years  continued  in  1912  not  only  tern  of  the  public  charities  of  the  State,  and  its 
in  the  heavy-oil  district  of  the  northeastern  por-  duty  is  to  see  that  every  inmate  of  every  public 
tion  of  the  State,  but  in  the  Pike  and  neighlwr-  institution  receives  proper  care,  that  the  public 
ing  counties  in  the  southwest.  The  total  num-  funds  are  properly  expended,  that  the  institn- 
ber  of  wells  completed  in  Indiana  in  1912  tions  are  properly  conducted,  and  that  their 
was  eighty-nine.  Indiana  is  one  of  the  most  im-  management  is  protected  from  unjust  criticism, 
portant  day-working  States,  ranking  sixth  in  Politics  and  GovEBNiiEirr.  The  legislature 
this  respect.  The  total  value  of  these  products  met  in  1913  and  passed  a  number  of  important 
in  1912  was  $7,936,251,  an  increase  of  $934,480  measures.  These  included  a  public  utilities 
over  1911.  Draintile  is  the  principal  clay  commission  bill,  under  the  title  of  public  serv- 
product  of  the  State.  ice  commission;    a  bill  for  an  inheritance  tax 

Education.  The  school  population  of  the  law;  a  bill  for  industrial  and  agricultural  edu- 
State  in  1913  was  762,927,  and  the  enrollment  cation  under  which  the  State  advances  in  each 
was  637,600.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  county  an  amount  equal  to  the  local  appropria- 
the  schools  was  426,676.  The  total  number  of  tion  for  these  two  interests  and  appoints  a 
teachers  employed  was  18,085.  The  general  as-  supervising  instructor;  a  bill  for  a  new  housing 
sembly  of  1913  passed  a  number  of  important  law,  the  result  of  a  long  crusade;  and  a  bill 
measures  relating  to  education.  Many  of  these  making  unusually  large  appropriations  for 
referred  to  the  raising  of  funds.  Provision  State,  educational,  penal,  and  reform  institu- 
was  made  for  the  establishment  of  township  tions.  There  was  1.0  election  for  State  officers 
high  schools,  and  for  public  playgrounds  and  during  the  year.  The  term  of  Governor  Rals- 
public  baths.  A  minimum  wage  for  teachers  ton  expires  in  January,  1917.  The  next  State 
was  established  and  the  qualifications  for  election  is  on  November  3,  1914.  Governor 
teachers  were  revised.  Amendments  were  made  Ralston  was  inaugurated  on  January  13,  1913. 
to  the  law  providing  for  compulsory  education.  On  March  22  he  vetoed  a  **  blue-sky ''  bill  which 
and  vocational  education  laws  were  amended.       had  been  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  leeisla- 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  treasurer  for  tnre.  The  constitutional  amendment  providing 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  shows  for  the  direct  election  of  United  States  sen- 
a  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of  ators  was  ratified  by  the  legislature  in  Jan- 
that  fiscal  year  of  $339,404.  At  the  end  of  it  uary.  The  State  sufiTered  severely  in  the  great 
the  disbursements  ani  receipts  balanced  at  floods  in  March,  April,  and  May.  (See  Floods.) 
$12,032,600.  The  chief  receipts  are  from  taxes.  On  August  27.,  Governor  Ralston  suppressed 
and  the  chief  expenditures  for  education.  State  racing  at  the  irace  tracks  at  Porter.  In  the 
ofiicers,  and  State  institutions.  The  total  State  elections  of  November  4,  which  were  almost  en- 
debt  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $1,470,-  tirely  for  municipal  officers,  the  Democrats 
163.  Of  this,  $1,064,548  was  domestic  debt,  and  practically  swept  the  State.  Of  the  total  num- 
$405,616  foreign  debt.  ber  of  mayors  elected,  41  were  Democrats,  21 

Charities  and  Cobbbctions.  The  institu-  Republicans,  4  Progressives,  and  10  Inde- 
tions  in  the  care  of  the  State  with  their  popu-  pendents.  The  Democrats  won  generally  on 
lation  in  1913  are  as  follows:  Central  Hospi-  local  issues  and  by  reason  of  the  hopeless 
tal  for  Insane,  Indianapolis,  1516;  Eastern  division  of  the  opposition.  On  November  28, 
Hospital  for  Insane,  Richmond,  831;  Northern  Samuel  L.  Shank,  mayor  of  Indianapolis,  re- 
Hospital  for  Insane,  Logansport,  911;  Southern  signed  his  office,  following  dissatisfaction  with 
Hospital  for  Insane,  Evansville,  788;  South-  his  course  in  the  street  car  strike  and  the 
eastern   Hospital    for   Insane,   Madison,    1044;   strike  of  teamsters  in  that  city.  (See  Stbikbs.) 
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Mayor  Shank  had  won  a  more  than  local  fame  bodies  oorresponding  to  the  Indian  reseryatioui. 
ftx>m  his  method  of  procedure  in  regard  to  the  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  Indian  office 
public  markets.  He  inaugurated  a  system  of  is  engaged  in  distributing  this  vast  estate  to 
these  markets,  and  sold  the  produce  himself  on  the  individual  owners,  having  due  regard  to  the 
many  occasions,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  re-  material  and  moral  welfare  of  the  individuals 
ducing  the  high  cost  of  living.  Me.  went  from  concerned.  Of  tLe  324,000  Indians  now  within 
the  mayor's  office  to  the  vaudeville  circuit.  the  confines  of  the  United  Statas,  a  large  num- 

Legislatioiv.  The  legislature  met  in  1913  ber  are  as  yet  unfitted  to  assume  the  duties  of 
and  passed  several  important  measures.    These  full  citizenship. 

include  the  following:  An  act  providing  for  the  One  of  the  most  important  tasks  undertaken  by 
incorporation  and  State  supervision  of  rural  the  bureau  is  the  determination  of  the  heirs  of 
savings  and  loan  associations;  a  measure  pro-  deceased  Indian  allottees.  It  is  estimated  that 
viding  for  a  public  utilities  commission;  a  there  were  in  1013  more  than  40,000  heirship 
measure  providing  for  vocational  education  in  cases  representing  estates,  valued  at  approzi- 
the  public  schools;  a  graduated  inheritance  tax  mately  $60,000,000.  Another  large  work  is  the 
law;  a  loan-shark  law;  measures  providing  for  completion  of  the  allotments  of  land  to  in- 
a  penal  farm;  a  tenement  house  bill;  an  act  dividual  Indians.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
providing  for  hospitals  for  tuberculosis;  a  uni-  are  probably  more  than  120,000  unallotted  In- 
form negotiable  instruments  act;  a  measure  dians  on  the  reservations  throughout  the  United 
creating  a  commission  to  investigate  the  em-  States,  and  there  have  been  allotted  about  180,- 
ployment  of  women;  an  act  reducing  the  time  000,  covering  an  area  of  about  34,000,000  acres, 
for  appeal  to  Supreme  and  Appellate  Courts  In  addition  to  these  branches  of  the  work  of  the 
from  one  year  to  six  months.  See  also  LiQUOB  bureau,  others  include  the  education  of  the  In- 
BxoxTLATiON.  dian  youth,  the  preservation  of  the  health  of 

State  GovEBmcENT.  Governor,  Samuel  M.  the  population,  the  development  of  agricultural 
Ralston;  Lieutenant-Governor,  William  P.  stock-raising,  and  other  industrial  pursuits,  the 
O'Neill;  Secretaiy  of  State,  L.  G.  Ellingham;  procuring  of  employment  for  the  graduates  of 
Treasurer,  William  H.  VoUmer;  Auditor,  Indian  schools,  and  the  furnishing  of  educa- 
William  H.  O'Brien;  Attorney-General,  Thomas  tional  facilities. 

Honan;  Superintendent  of  Education,  Charles  Agriculture  and  stock-raising  as  employment 
A.  Greathouse — all  Democrats.  for  the  Indians  are  receiving  special  attention. 

JUDiciABT.  Supieme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  The  reservations  are  largely  divided  into  farm 
Douglas  Morris,  Dem.;  Justices,  Charles  £.  or  stock  districts  under  the  immediate  charge 
Cox,  Dem.;  Quincy  A.  Mirers,  Bep.;  J.  W.  of  farmers  or  stockmen,  and  in  connection  with 
Spencer,  Dem.;  R;  K.  Erwin,  Dem.;  Clerk  of  the  agricultural  work,  experimental  farms  are 
the  Court,  J.  Fred  France,  Dem.  being  operated  on  some  of  these  reservations, 

State  Lbgislatube,  1913.  Republicans:  Sen-  including  Pima,  San  Juan,  Shoshone,  Pala,  Col- 
ate,  0;  House,  4;  joint  ballot,  13.  Democrats:  ville,  Soboba,  San  Xavier,  Shivwits,  and  Lenpp, 
Senate,  40;  House,  96;  joint  ballot,  136.  Pro-  and  all  the  reservation  Indian  school  farms  are 
gross ives:  Senate,  1;  House,  1;  joint  ballot,  2.  being  used  to  demonstrate  to  the  old^r  Indians 
Democratic  majority:  Senate,  30;  House,  00;  the  possibilities  of  the  soil  in  the  several  sec- 
joint  ballot,  120.  tions  of  the  country.    These  farms  also  produce 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found  an  income  which  is  used  in  support  of  the 
in  the  section  Congren,  article  United  States,  school  plant. 

INDIANA  UNIVEBSITY.  An  institution  Mnrma.  Mining;  on  Indian  lands,  particularly 
of  higher  learning  at  Bloomington,  Ind.,  founded  for  oil,  received  increased  impetus  during  1913, 
in  1820.  The  enrollment  in  all  departments  as  a  result  of  the  discovery  of  additional  oil 
of  the  university  in  1913-14  was  2530.  The  pools  in  the  Osage  nation  and  on  Indian  lands 
faculty  numbered  ninety-six.  At  the  beginning  west  and  south  of  this.  During  the  fiscal  yesr, 
of  the  college  year  1913-14,  a  department  of  more  than  40,176,000  barrels  of  oil  were  sold 
domestic  science  was  organized,  with  three  from  the  territorv  of  the  five  civilized  tribes 
teachers.  The  endowment  fund  of  the  univer-  in  Oklahoma.  These  produced  a  revenue  of 
sity  amounts  to  about  $700,000.    The  total  in-  $1,496,179. 

come  is  about  $600,000.  Of  this  amount,  $40,-  Health  Conditions.  The  health  conditions 
000  is  from  fees,  $43,200  from  the  interest  on  on  Indian  reservations  are  such  as  to  warrant 
permanent  endowment,  and  the  remainder  from  increased  activity  to  bring  about  remedies  for 
funds  granted  by  the  State.  The  library  con-  existing  evils  and  to  carry  forward  with  greater 
tains  about  91,653  volumes.  The  president  ia  rapidity  the  improvements  now  being  inaugn- 
William  L.  Bryan,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  rated.     It  is  reported  that  there  are  approxi- 

INDIANS.  The  bureau  of  Indian  affairs  of  mately  26,000  Indians  suffering  from  tuber- 
the  United  States  government  probably  com-  culosis,  while  available  hospital  facilities  will 
bines  in  its  administrative  duties  more  varied  accommodate  but  a  few  hundred*  During  the 
and  intricate  problems  than  any  other  bureau  fiscal  year  1913,  1906  Indians  were  reported  as 
of  the  government.  It  deals  not  only  with  ma-  having  died  from  this  disease,  and  this  prob- 
terial  questions  involving  the  expenditure  of  ably  represents  not  more  than  75  per  oenl  of 
vast  sums,  but  with  human  problems  connected  the  total  number  who  were  its  victims.  Dur- 
with  the  working  out  of  the  civilization  of  a  ing  the  year  the  Indian  office  was  engaged  in 
race  of  people  alien  to  our  form  of  government  making  a  careful  study  of  the  housing  condi- 
and  the  customs  of  white  men.  Throughout  the  tions  of  the  Indians,  and  improvements  along 
Indian  service  there  are  6000  employes  dis-  this  line  will  greatly  facilitate  the  checking 
tributed  over  twenty-six  States,  handling  prop-  of  tuberculosis.  Another  disease  to  which  the 
erty  approximately  valued  at  $1,000,000,000.  In  Indians  seem  particularly  susceptible  is 
the  early  days  of  the  existence  of  the  bureau,  trachoma,  which  is  infectious,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  Indians  were  dealt  with  as  several  large  the  Indians  are  li^^ing  to  a  minsiderable  extent 
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among  the  white  population,  the  checking  of  mittee  established;  and  they  failed  of  oonflrma- 

this  disease  becomes  a  serious  problem  in  wnich  tion.    On  June  26  President  Wilson  named  the 

the  white  citizens  are  much  concerned.  following  for  the  commission  on  industrial  re- 

FiYE  Civilized  Tbibes.  The  citizenship  rolls  lations:  To  represept  the  public:  Frank  P. 
for  these  tribes  were  closed  bv  law  on  March  Walsh,  chairman,  attorney  for  the  board  of  pub- 
4,  1907,  and  the  work  of  allotment  is  prao-  lie  welfare,  Kansas,  Mo.;  John  R.  Commons, 
tically  completed  with  the  exception  of  the  de-  economist  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  mem- 
livery  of  certain  allotment  deeds  and  other  ber  of  the  Wisconsin  industrial  commission; 
minor  details.  These  tribes  include  the  and  Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman  of  New  York 
Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Seminole,  and  City,  member  National  Civic  Federation;  to  rep- 
Creek  nations.  Allotments  to  the  3119  citizens  resent  employers:  Frederick  A.  Selano,  Chicago, 
of  the  Seminole  nation  have  been  completed,  receiver  and  former  president  of  the  Wabuh 
The  remaining  unallotted  land,  280  acres,  was  Railroad;  Harris  Weinstock,  San  Francisco, 
sold  during  the  year.  Allotments  have  been  merchant  and  publicist;  and  S.  Thurston  Bul- 
made  to  18,716  citizens  of  the  Creek  nation,  lard,  Louisville,  Ky.,  manufacturer;  to  repre- 
and  nearly  all  the  remaining  unallotted  land  sent  organized  labor:  Austin  B.  Garretson, 
has  been  sold.  Land  was  allotted  to  41,696  Cedar  &pid8,  la.,  president  of  the  Order  of 
citizens  of  the  Cherokee  nation.  All  the  un-  Railroad  Conductors;  John  B.  Lennon,  Phila- 
allotted  land  in  this  nation  has  been  disposed  of  delphia,  treasurer  of  the  American  Federation 
with  the  exception  of  925  acres.  In  the  Choc-  of  Labor;  and  James  CConnell,  District  of 
taw  and  Chickasaw  nation  the  allotments  have  Columbia,  head  of  the  metal  trades  department 
been  completed  to  all  the  37,685  citizens.  In  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
all  the  five  civilized  tribes  there  was  di»-  The  scope  of  activities  of  this  commission 
posed  of  during  the  fiscal  year  a  total  of  900,-  as  stated  in  the  Hughes-Borah  act  creating  it 
175  acres  of  unallotted  land,  the  purchase  price  is  to  inquire  into  the  following:  The  seneral 
being  $4,494,683,  making  the  total  sale,  since  condition  of  labor  in  leading  industries,  indud- 
the  first  sales  in  1910,  1,849,722  acres,  at  a  ing  agriculture;  existing  relations  between  em- 
purchase  price  of  $10,746,496.  The  expenses  of  ployers  and  employes;  the  effect  of  industrial 
the  tribal  government  consists  of  a  principal  conditions  on  public  welfare  and  the  powers  of 
chief,  or  governor,  with  such  clerical  force  as  the  community  to  deal  therewith;  sanitation 
is  necessary.  Practically  no  govemmenUl  and  safety  in  industry;  the  growth  of  employers' 
functions  are  being  exercised,  the  principal  associations  and  trade  unions  and  their  effects; 
duties  being  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  the  extent,  methods,  and  results  of  collective 
tnb^  generally,  until  "uch  time  as  tribal  affau-s  bargaining;  foreign  methods  of  maintaining  in- 
are  finally  closed  and  the  tribal  government  can  dustrial  peace;  the  scope,  methods,  and  re- 
be  dispensed  with  entirely.  sources  of  existing  bureaus  of  labor  and  means 

Education.    Of  the  $300,000  carried  by  the  of   increasing   their   usefulness;    the  entry   of 

Indian  appropriation  act  on  August  24,  1912,  Asiatics;  and  the  underlying  causes  of  dissatia- 

$292,176  was  paid  to  2284  school  districts  in  faction    in   the   industrial    situation.    Congress 

which  were  enrolled  23,442  Indian  pupils  and  appropriated  $100,000  for  expenses. 

2284  freedmen  pupils.    This  appropriation  was  In  October  the  commission  outlined  four  fields 

made  by  Congress  to  assist  the  public  schools  of  investigation,  and  chose  Mr.  W.  Jett  Lauck 

of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  within  the  territory  as  director  of  investigations.    Mr.  Lauck  had 

occupied    by    the    five    civilized    tribes.      A  served    the    immigration    commission    and    the 

similar  appropriation  was  contained  in  the  In-  tariff  board   as   an   investigator.    One   inquiry 

dian  appropriation  act  of  June  30,  1913.    The  will    cover    public    agencies   dealing   with    the 

superintendent    of    education    urgently    recom-  labor  problem  with  a  view  to  suggesting  "  ways 

mends  a  more  aggressive  policy  for  the  educa-  and  means  to  coordinate  their  work,  eliminate 

tion    of    Indian   children.     See   also   Aivtebo*  duplication,  insui^  co6peration,  and  in  general, 

FOLOOT.  promote  economy  and  efficiency  of  effort."   "Mi. 

INDIA  BUBBEB.     See  Ritbbeb.  J*.  H.  Bird,  of  the  Universi^  of  Wisconsin,  and 

INDO-CHTWA.     See  Fbench  Indo-China.  formerly  of  the  Wisconsin  industrial    commis- 

IKDXJSTBIAL  ACCIDENTS.     See   WoBK-  gion,  was  placed  in  special  charge  of  this  in- 

MEN'8  Compensation,  and  Labob  Lbgiblation.  quiry,  A  second  will  deal  with  trade  disputes, 

INDTJBTBIAL  BETTEBHENT.    See  WsL-  with  special   reference  to  organized  labor.     A 

7ABS  WOBK.              third,   of  which  Mr.   Basil  M.   Manly,   special 

INDTJBTBIAL    CITIES,    New.     See    CXTT  agent  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  was  given 

Planning.  charge,  will  deal  with  unorganized  labor  and 

INDTJSTBIAL  COTJBTB.     See  Abbitbation  labor  questions  outside  the  scope  of  the  regular 

ATO  CoNCiLiATiQN,  Industbial.  unious.    The  fourth  will  take  up  the  const! tu- 

INDTJBTBIAL   DISEASES.      See   Ocgxtpa-  tional  and  legal  aspects  of  industrial  relations, 

TiONAL  Diseases.  the  courts,  and  the  workers.    For  this,  Mrs. 

INDTJSTBIAIi  INSUBANCE.     See  Insttb-  Crystal  Eastman  Benedict,  a  New  York  lawyer, 

ANCE.  who    investigated   industrial   accidents   for   the 

INDDSTBIAIi     BELATIONS     COMHIS-  Pittsburgh  survey,  was  siven  charge.  The  com- 

SION.    Following  an  act  of  Congress  providing  mission  planned  to  hold  nearinffs  at  which  rep- 

for   a   commission  to   inquire   into   all  phases  resentatives  of  every  phase  of   the   industrial 

of   American    industrial    life,    President   Taft^  movement  will  have  opportunity  to  state  their 

on  December  17,  1912,  had  sent  to  Congress  his  cases.                                                               ....... 

nine  nominees  for  the  three  representatives  each  INDTJSTBIAXi      WOBKEBS      OF      THE 

of  the  public,  employers,  and  labor  to  constitute  WOBLD.    This  is  a  radical  labor  organization 

that  commission.    His  appointments  were   ob-  which   has  risen   to   great  prominence    in   the 

jected  to  by  the  social  workers  and  others  who  United  States  during  the  past  few  years.    It 

had  conducted  the  campaign  to  have  the  com-  was  formed  at  Chicago  in  1905,  by  a  combina-  ^T^ 
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tion  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  the  thority,  this  internal  conflict  revealed  a  aerioixs 
United  Metal  Workers,  the  American  Labor  weakness  of  the  movement. 
Union,  and  the  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Al-  Professor  R.  F.  Hoxie  {Journal  of  Political 
lianee.  A  split  in  the  organization  in  1908  re-  Economy,  November,  1913)  finds  three  great 
itulted  in  two  branches  with  headquarters  re-  weaknesses  in  the  organization.  In  the  first 
spectively  at  Chicago  and  Detroit.  The  former  place  there  is  a  lack  of  financial  resources, 
is  the  more  revolutionary,  having  eliminated  Although  the  I.  W.  W.  theorists  are  prone  to 
from  its  principles  all  reliance  on  political  ac-  boast  of  their  superiority  to  trade  unions,  So- 
tion.  It  has  been  conspicuous  in  strikes  at  cialists,  and  labor  parties  in  this  respect,  their 
Lawrence  and  Little  Falls  in  1912  and  at  Pater-  own  practical  experience  shows  repeated  failures 
son  in  1913.  In  the  latter  struggle,  led  by  for  lack  of  funds  to  hold  workers  together  at 
William  D.  Haywood,  26,000  strikers  were  de-  critical  moments.  In  the  second  place  there  is 
feated  after  five  months  resistance  and  a  lods  a  lack  of  able  and  steady  leadership.  The  or- 
of  over  $5,000,000  in  wages.  The  strike  was  ganization  has  not  shown  capacity  to  develop 
very  remarkable  for  absence  of  violence;  it  was  far-sighted  leaders  who  might  place  the  organi- 
marked  by  a  most  unreasoning  opposition  to  zation  on  an  efi'ective  permanent  basis.  Some 
the  I.  W.  W.  by  the  mill  owners,  the  press,  and  of  its  strongest  men  have  either  left  or  been 
public  officials ;  and  was  unsuccessful  largely  be-  driven  out  of  it.  It  therefore  lacks  constructive 
cause  of  this  alienation  of  public  support.  Due  ability.  In  the  third  place,  the  conflict  within 
consideration  of  the  claims  of  the  workers  was  the  organization  itself  is  a  source  of  great 
not  given  because  of  a  fierce  determination  to  de*  weakness.  This  confiict  is  due  to  different  phil- 
feat  the  I.  W.  W.  leaders.  This  opposition  was  osophies  of  the  labor  movement.  One  party  be- 
in  part  due  to  the  creed  of  direct  action  and  lieves  in  industrial  unionism  carried  on  by  a 
the  defense  of  sabotage  by  some  of  the  leaders,  well-organized,  soundly  financed,  and  sanely  di- 
thus  placing  the  stamp  of  syndicalism  (q.v.)  rected  organization  of  all  laboring  men.  The 
on  the  movement.  (See  strikes  and  Lockouts.)'  other  party  believes  in  revolutionary  syndical- 
Seattle  Incident.  As  the  result  of  misquo-  ism  carried  on  by  irresponsible,  loosely-formed 
tation  of  remarks  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  local  bodies  seeking  merely  to  undermine  the 
Daniels,  there  occurred,  in  July,  in  Seattle,  an  present  industrial  order  by  making  it  unprofit- 
attack  on  Socialist  and  I.  W.  W.  headquarters  able.  See  also  Trades  Unions. 
by  sailors  of  the  Pacific  coast  reserve  fieet.  INFANTIIiE  SPINAL  PARALYSIS.  See 
The  secretary,  in  an  address  before  the  Rainier  Poliomyelitis. 

Club  of  Seattle,  had  paid  a  tribute  to  the  United  INITIATIVE  AND  BETEBENDXTX.    See 

States  fiag  and  declared  that  the  red  fiag  meant  Electoral  Reform. 

danger.  This  was  played  up  by  the  Seattle  INJUNCTION.  During  many  years  the 
Times  and  incited  the  sailors.  In  the  rioting  trade  unions  of  the  country  have  expressed  open 
$8000  worth  of  property  was  destroyed.  The  hostility  to  the  existing  laws  governing  the 
mayor  ordered  the  Times  to  cease  publication  issuance  of  injunetions.  The  leaders  of  the 
temporarily  and  closed  fourteen  saloons.  American  Federation  of  Labor  especially  have 
Convention.  The  annual  convention  of  the  promoted  legislation  in  Congress  designed  to 
organization  was  held  at  Chicago  late  in  Sep-  place  limitations  upon  the  use  of  injunctions 
tember.  Reports  showed  that  the  paid-up  mem-  in  trade  disputes.  The  famous  Buck's  Stove 
bership  was  14,310.  In  addition  there  were  and  Range  Company  case,  leading  to  contempt 
estimated  to  be  about  26,000  dues-paying  mem-  of  court  proceedings  against  the  officers  of  the 
bers  of  local  bodies  and  a  non-dues  paying  en-  federation  served  to  give  point  and  bitterness 
rollment  of  50,000  to  60,000.  Evidence  showed  to  the  controversy.  (See  Labor,  American 
that  the  membership  of  locals  fluctuated  greatly.  Federation  or.)  Every  move  made  by  the 
Thus,  immediately  after  the  strike  at  Lawrence,  unions  was  opposed  both  in  and  out  of  Congress 
Mass.,  in  19^2  a  membership  of  14,000  was  by  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
Claimed;  in  1913  the  number  was  only  700,  and  President  Taft  maintained  a  consistent  and  de- 
some  of  these  were  threatening  to  withdraw  to  termined  opposition  to  any  lessening  of  the  dis- 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  At  Akron,  cretion  of  the  courts.  Nevertheless,  in  the  last 
O.,  at  the  time  of  the  strike  in  the  rubber  in-  session  of  Congress  of  his  administration  a  bill 
dustries  early  in  1913,  about  6000  paid  the  ini-  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
tial  membership  dues;  but  not  over  one-third  embodying  the  trade-union  demands, 
of  these  had  paid  dues  up  to  September.  Dur-  The  disputed  sections  of  this  bill  provided 
ing  the  year  99  locals  went  out  of  existence;  that  no  injunction  should  be  granted  in  dis- 
and  there  were  others,  some  of  them  strong  putes  between  employers  and  employes  regard- 
ones,  which  were  at  cross  purposes  with  the  ing  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  unless 
central  organization.  necessary  to  prevent  irreparable  injury  to  prop- 
Much  of  the  time  of  the  two-weeks  convention  erty  or  to  property  right  for  which  there  is  no 
was  consumed  in  the  contests  of  those  who  adequate  remedy  at  law;  any  such  property  or 
favored  an  increase  and  those  who  favored  right  must  be  described  with  particularity  in  the 
a  decrease  in  the  power  of  the  central  authority  application  for  a  writ  of  injunction.  The  bill 
of  the  organization.  The  decentralization  fac-  provided  that  no  writ  should  be  issued  restrain- 
tion  favored  complete  local  autonomy.  It  there-  ing  any  person  from  terminating  employment, 
fore  sought  to  abolish  the  general  executive  or  from  recommending  or  persuading  others  to 
board,  to  reduce  the  support  of  the  general  do  so;  or  from  peaceful  picketing;  "or  from 
organization  and  thus  cripple  it,  to  provide  for  ceasing  to  patronize  or  to  employ  any  party  to 
general  legislation  by  referendum,  to  place  or-  such  dispute;  or  from  recommending,  advising, 
ganizers  under  the  direct  control  of  members,  or  persuading  others  by  peaceful  means  so  to 
and  to  make  the  general  officers  mere  cor-  do;  or  from  paying  or  giving  to,  or  withhold- 
respondence  secretaries.  While  they  were  not  ing  from  any  person  encaged  in  such  dispute 
successful  in  thus  demoralizing  the  central  au-  any  strike  ben^^j^gj  b*J^^5^59^\^'  *^"^ 
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of  Tahie;  or  from  peacefully  aaaembling  at  eluding  6644  males  and  6821  females;  of  whieli 
any  plaee  in  a  lawful  manner  or  for  lawful  pur-  number  13  men  and  303  women  were  under 
poses;  or  from  doing  any  act  or  thing  which  family  care,  in  the  "boarding  out"  system, 
might  lawfully  be  done  in  the  absence  of  such  Of  the  total  mentioned,  also,  127  men  and  218 
dispute  by  any  party  thereto/'  women  were  in  private  institutions.  The  in- 
These  provisions  were  most  strenuously  ob-  crease  for  the  year  was  451,  against  340  for  the 
jected  to  on  the  ground  that  they  constituted  previous  year,  and  622  two  years  previously, 
class  legislation  by  giving  trade  unions  special  The  average  annual  increase  for  6  years  was 
exemptions  from  restraints  imposed  on  other  619.  The  increase  of  insane  under  private 
organizations,  and  by  permitting  them  to  vio-  care  was  16,  compared  with  9  last  year.  Court 
late  contracts,  and  to  employ  unusual  methods  commitments  totaled  3093,  a^inst  2970  the 
in  enforcing  tiieir  demands.  Opponents  pointed  previous  year.  Voluntary  admissions  were  264 
out  that  the  oft-repeated  criticisms  of  lesal  in  number,  compared  with  206  the  previous 
technicalities  and  delays  do  not  apply  to  in-  year.  Of  the  total  of  3360  admissions,  2660  were 
junctions  which  are  prompt  and  direct.  In  first  cases,  and  of  these  44.40  per  cent  were 
theory  the  injunction  is  a  defense  of  the  weak  of  foreign  birth,  and  67.89  per  cent,  were  born 
against  the  strong:  it  is  designed  to  prevent  of  foreign  parentage.  Alcohol  was  a  causative 
irreparable  injury.  It  does  this  by  enforcing  a  factor  in  17.4  per  cent.,  syphilis  in  6.28  per 
peaceable  settlement  of  differences  and  prevent-  cent,  of  first  admissions.  In  the  first  cases 
ing  long  drawn  out  suits  for  recovery  of  dam-  manic-depressive  insanity  occurred  in  13.01  per 
ages  after  injury  has  been  done,  in  which  suits  cent.,  and  dementia  precox  in  21.77  per  cent 
the  parties  may  be  unequally  able  to  carry  The  recovery  rate  for  the  State  was  15.08  per 
their  case  to  the  court  of  last  resort.  Thus  it  was  cent  of  the  conmiitments,  compared  with  13.47 
argued  that  injunctions  should  be  issued  in  trade  the  previous  year.  The  ratio  of  insane  persons 
disputes  to  prevent  injuries  for  which  adequate  to  tne  estimated  population  of  the  State  was  1 
recovery  could  not  be  made  subsequently.  to  262.  During  tne  year.  Dr.  Blmer  E.  South- 
See  also  Labob,  Amxugan  Federation  of,  ard,  professor  of  neuropathology  in  Harvard 
Contempt  Case.  Medical  School,  and  formerly  pathologist  to  the 
INSANITY.  The  number  of  insane  patients  board,  was  made  director  of  the  Psychopathic 
under  care,  in  countries  that  keep  accurate  Hospital  ttie  new  departmental  unit  of  the  Boston 
statistics,  increases  annually.  The  increase  in  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  which  serves  as  a 
the  incidence  of  lunacy  may  be  only  apparent,  reception  hospital  for  the  insane  of  Boston,  and 
and  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  cases  for-  as  an  observation  and  treatment  hospital  for 
merly  treated  and  concealed  at  home  are  now  special  classes  of  the  metropolitan  district, 
placed  in  public  or  private  institutions.  The  report  of  the  commissioners  in  lunacy  for 
The  New  York  State  hospital  commission  England  and  Wales  for  January  1,  1913,  stated 
(formerly  State  commission  in  lunacy)  re-  that  t)ie  number  of  notified  insane  under  care 
ported  on  September  30,  1913,  the  number  of  was  138,377,  which  exceeded  that  recorded  a 
committed  insane  and  voluntary  cases  in  State  year  ago  by  2716.  Of  this  number,  4862  men 
hospitals  together  with  committed  insane  in  and  6601  women  were  called  "  private  patients," 
licensed  private  retreats  as  16,714  men  and  I89-  including  those  in  county  and  borough  asylums, 
318  women,  making  a  total  of  36,032  patients;  in  registered  establishments  (including  idiots), 
of  which  number,  1403  were  inmates  of  Danne-  in  licensed  houses  (includinff  idiots),  and  in 
mora  and  Matteawan,  the  criminal  institutions,  naval  military  hospitals,  and  "private  single 
and  1030  were  in  private  retreats.  There  were  patients."  Of  the  total  stated,  125,841  (68,508 
861  on  parole  from  civil  hospitals.  The  net  men  and  67,333  women)  were  classed  as  "pau- 
increase  for  the  year  was  976,  against  673  for  pers,"  and  1183  (903  men  and  280  womeii) 
1912,  and  606  for  two  years  ago.  During  the  were  classed  as  criminals.  In  May,  1912,  863  of 
year,  1362  were  returned  to  other  States  or  these  criminal  insane  were  in  Broadmoor,  and 
deported  to  foreign  countries,  against  1753  the  56  were  in  Parkhurst,  in  July,  1912.  The  num- 
previous  year,  and  1100  two  years  ago.  The  ber  of  insane  in  England  and  Wales  was  as 
total  number  admitted  to  civil  hospitals  dur-  1  to  267  of  the  estimated  population,  against 
ing  the  year  was  7677,  of  which  number  6076  1  to  269  last  year,  and  1  to  276  two  years  ago. 
were  first  admissions,  and  1602  were  readmis-  The  number  discharged,  recovered,  in  1912, 
sions.  From  the  14  civil  hospitals,  1697  were  reached  7346;  discharged,  "relieved,"  or  "not 
discharged  as  recovered,  1516  as  improved;  and  recovered,"  2182;  while  10,363  died.  These  fig- 
2890  died  during  the  twelvemonth.  The  amount  ures  excluded  73  patients  who  had  to  be  re- 
disbursed  for  maintenance  was  $6,468,924.  certified  as  transfers.  The  recovery  rate,  reck- 
Upon  new  buildings,  extraordinary  repairs  or  oned  upon  total  admissions,  was  32.74  per  cent; 
equipment,  or  emergencies  was  expended  the  the  rate  for  females  being  36.10,  and  for  males 
sum  of  $995,680.  The  annual  per  capita  for  29.08  per  cent  In  borough  asylums  the  re- 
maintenance  was  $206.08,  omitting  calculation  covery  rate  was  32.3  per  cent;  in  hospitals, 
of  the  cost  of  lodging,  against  $203.46  last  year.  42.4  per  cent;  in  licensed  houses,  37.3;  and  in 
The  ratio  of  the  insane  was  1  to  277  of  the  es-  "  single  care,"  33.0  per  cent 
timated  population  of  New  York  State.  The  The  inspectors  of  lunatics  for  Ireland  reported 
chief  contributing  cause,  next  to  heredity,  was  on  January  1,  1913,  12,962  men  and  11,877 
alcohol,  and  syphilis  was  the  determining  cause  women,  or  in  all  24,839  insane  under  care, 
in  a  large  percentage  of  eases.  These  two  pre-  representing  a  net  increase  of  184  during  the 
ventable  causes  were  the  precipitating  factors  year.  Of  this  total,  880  were  in  "  licensed  houses 
in  over  40  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  New  York  and  mental  hospitals,"  162  in  Dundrum  (the 
State.  Over  40  per  cent,  were  of  foreign  birth,  criminal  institution),  and  146  were  chancery 
The  Massachusetts  8tate  board  of  insanity  cases  and  other  patients  in  unlicensed  private 
reported  on  September  30,  1912  (the  latest  pub-  houses.  Of  the  total,  2736  (1449  men  and 
lished  report),  a  total  of  13,366  patients,  in-  1286   women)    comprised  the  first  admissions,  t 
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Alcobol  was  assigned  as  principal  or  oontribu*  Austrian,  and  Italian  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

tory  cause  in  874  cases,  or  13.4  per  cent  ^The  The  architect  was  Grovesnor  Atterbury,  of  New 

percetnage  of  recoveries  based  on  admissions  was   York. 

40.3,  or  0.4  less  than  a  year  ago.    The  deaths       IN8E0T8  A2n)  FSOPAOATIOK  OF  I>IB- 

numbered   1424,   including  768  males  and  066  EASE.    See  Entomologt;  Insaiott,  Pellagra; 

females.    The  ratio  of  the  insane  of  Ireland  to  and  Medical  Pbocubbs,  passtm. 

the  estimated  population  was  1  to  176.4.  IKSXTBANCE.     Lnv  Insurangb.  SiaiUiies. 

Probably  the  most  notable  advance  in  the  According  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent 
field  of  insanity  of  the  year,  was  the  finding  of  insurance  of  New  York  State  there  were 
of  the  spirochiBta  in  the  brains  of  general  paret-  doing  business  in  that  State  on  December  31, 
ics.  Although  Ehrlich  and  Jessen  discovered  a  1012,  34  companies,  of  which  11  were  New  York 
relationship  betwen  paresis  and  syphilis  in  State  companies,  and  23  were  companies  of 
1857,  it  was  reserved  for  very  recent  investi-  other  States.  These  companies  had  a  total  of 
ffators  to  demonstrate  that  the  apirochoBta  was  7,001,913  policies  in  force,  insuring  $13,627,000,- 
directly  and  actively  concerned  in  paresis.  000.  This  was  an  increase  during  the  year  of 
Noguchi  and  Moore,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute*  880,000  in  the  number  of  policies,  and  $725,- 
New  York  City,  found  apiroehaia  pallida  in  000,000  in  the  amount  of  insurance.  The  pol- 
cases  of  general  paresis,  distributed  through  icies  were  classified  as  follews:  whole  life,  4,- 
the  gray  substance  of  the  convolutions,  and  not  284,966,  insuring  $8,683,000,000;  endowment,  2,- 
related  to  the  meningpes  or  the  lesions.  The  073,181*  insuring  $3,064,000,000;  term  and  ir- 
organism  was  present  in  17  to  24  per  cent  of  regular  policies,  643,766,  insurins  $1,683,000,- 
the  typical  cases.  This  important  etiological  0(X).  The  gross  assets  of  all  the  companies 
finding  was  confirmed  by  Marinesco  and  Minea*  were  $4,173,953,000,  an  increase  of  $231,809,000 
and  uso  by  A.  Marie.  Technical  reasons  suf-  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Of  the 
ficed  to  explain  the  smaller  percentage  of  total  assets,  New  York  State  companies  had 
Noguchi  and  Moore's  findings;  for  Levaditi*  $2,371,000,000;  and  companies  of  other  States 
Marie  and  Bankowski  demonstrated  the  spiro-  $1,803,000,000.  The  total  liabilities,  exclusive 
chete  in  the  freshly  obtained  brains  of  8  out  of  surplus  and  special  funds  amounting  to 
of  9  cases  of  typical  paresis.  Nichols  and  $231,775,000,  were  $3,942,000,000,  of  which  the 
Hoff  of  Washington,  D.  C,  also  corroborated  the  New  York  State  companies  had  about  66  per 
work  of  Noguchi  and  Moore,  as  also  Flexner.  cent.  The  total  income  of  all  companies  was 
Berger  inoculated  20  rabbits  with  material  from  $795,282,000,  an  increase  of  $40,748,000  over  the 
the  brains  of  20  patients  with  pronounced  pare-  preceding  year.  The  net  excess  of  income  over 
sis,  and  in  3  rabbits  poutive  results  were  ob-  disbursements  for  1912  was  $227,764,000,  almost 
tained.  Wo  may  now  say  that  paresis,  or  gep-  exactly  the  same  as  in  1911.  The  total  income 
eral  paralvsis  of  the  insane,  is  the  result  of  from  premiums  alone  for  1912  was  $597,202,- 
actual  sypnilitic  infection  of  the  brain.  000.    The  total  disbursements  for  the  year  were 

Many  zoci  of  pellagra  (see  also  under  PiL-  $567,517,000,  an  increase  of  merely  $41,000,000, 
LAQRA)  had  been  discovered  in  the  hospitals  as  compared  with  1911.  There  were  paid  for 
for  the  insane  of  the  United  States,  in  all  about  claims  $246,459,000;  for  lapsed  and  surrendered 
50,000  cases  of  the  disease  having  occurred  policies,  $84,600,000;  in  dividends  to  policy 
within  the  last  6  years,  with  a  mortality  of  nolders  $89,171,000;  in  dividends  to  stock 
about  39  per  cent.  According  to  the  zeistio  holders  $1,130,000;  for  commissions  $53,511,- 
hypothesis,  which  prevailed  especially  in  Italy,  000;  for  salaries  and  medical  examiners'  fees 
pellagra  was  a  dietetic  disease,  depending  upon  $49,658,000.  In  other  words,  there  was  paid 
an  undue  preponderance  of  maize  in  the  diet,  to  policy  holders  $423,019,000;  while  the  cost 
or  upon  the  use  of  spoiled  maize.  No  expert-  of  management  was  $144,497,000.  The  total 
mental  evidence  supported  this  view.  Accord-  number  of  policies  issued  during  the  year  was 
ing  to  the  antizeistic  hypothesis,  the  malady  898,027,  insuring  $1,716,000,000;  and  the  pol- 
was  an  infectious  disease,  the  infecting  agent  icies  terminated  numbered  511,770,  insuring 
being  unknown.  Sambon,  of  Rome,  felt  that  $981,412,000.  The  proportion  of  policies  ter- 
certain  species  of  SimuUum  (sand  fiy,  black  fiy)  minated  bv  principal  causes  was  about  as  fol- 
were  carriers  of  pellagra  virus,  but  again  experi-  lows:  death,  12  per  cent.;  maturity,  6  per  cent.; 
ment  failed  to  confirm  the  view.  The  Illinois  expiry,  12  per  cent;  surrender,  29  per  cent; 
pellagra    conmiission  considered  that  the    dis-   lapse,  42  per  cent 

ease  might  be  due  to  an  infection  of  the  intesti-  Policy  Loans.  At  their  annual  meeting  at 
nal  canal,  and  that  a  diet  insufficient  in  animal  New  York,  in  December,  the  national  convention 
protein  might  predispose  to  its  development  of  insurance  commissioners  adopted  a  resolu- 
The  diet  of  the  Italian  peasantry  which  had  tion  calling  for  the  passage  of  laws  restrict- 
sufferede  so  much  from  the  disease  was  rather  ing  policy  loans.  They  proposed  that  hereafter 
low  in  animal  protein.  Marked  gastro-intertinal  every  insurance  policy  contain  a  clause  giving 
inflammation  and  intestinal  ulcerations  occur  the  company  the  right  to  defer  for  at  least  60 
in  pellagra,  and  lend  color  to  the  Illinois  con-  days  the  granting  of  a  policy  loan  or  cash 
ception,  which  is  worthy  of  study,  with  experi-  surrender  value.  Statistics  were  presented  to 
ments  upon  the  diet  of  the  pellagrous  insane.      show  that  the  ratio  of  policy  loans  had  risen  in 

April,  1913,  saw  the  opening  of  the  psychiat-  25  years  from  3  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  Total 
ric  clinic  and  hospital  attached  to  Johns  Hop-  loans  outstanding  were  estimated  at  $1,500,000,- 
kins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  the  gift  of  Henry  000.  It  was  stated  that  120  companies  which 
Phipps,  £!sq.,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  under  the  di-  obligate  themselves  to  make  loans  or  pay  cash 
rectorship  of  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer,  for  many  years  surrender  value  on  demand  have  actual  cash  on 
at  the  head  of  the  Psychiatric  Institute  of  the  hand  of  only  1  per  cent  of  such  obligations. 
New  York  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  at  They  would,  therefore,  have  great  diflSculty  in 
Wards  Island.    Dr.  Meyer  planned  the  building  meeting  demands  in  time  of  panic 

after  special  study  of  Swiss,  German,  French,       Postal  Life  ^^^"^^'^'^'^  ^^^ytJffKjl^^  ®^*™' 
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pany  was  fonned  a  few  yean  ago  and  beeame  of  Ihdubtual  Insubaw  ob.  The  report  of  th^ 
aubstantial  size  through  the  reinsurance  of  the  New  York  State  superintendent  of  insurance 
business  of  the  economic  life,  the  mutual  re-  showed  that  the  four  great  industrial  insurance 
serve  fund  life,  and  the  provident  savings  life,  companies.  Metropolitan,  Prudential,  John  Han- 
It  is  unique  in  that  it  has  no  agents,  but  gets  cock,  and  Colonial,  had  in  force,  on  December 
in  touch  with  prospective  insurants  through  81,  1912,  24,658,837  policies,  insuring  $3,432,- 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertisemento  and  767,000.  Of  the  total  number  of  policies,  the 
does  its  soliciting  by  mail,  direct  from  the  Metropolitan  had  48  per  cent;  the  Prudential, 
main  office.  It  was  subjected  to  a  seven  months'  42  per  cent.;  and  the  John  Hancock  nearly  aU 
examination  by  the  New  York  insurance  depart-   the  remainder. 

ment,  covering  the  period  to  June  30,  1912.  Fire  Insurance.  The  report  of  the  superin- 
The  voluminous  report  stated  that  it  was  as  yet  tendent  of  insurance  of  New  York  showed  that 
impossible  to  state  accurately  the  expense  of  on  December  31,  1912,  there  were  doing  business 
getting  business  by  the  postal's  method;  but  in  that  State  131  American  joint-stock,  28  mu- 
during  1911  the  advertising  expense  was  $25,-  tual,  and  52  foreign  joint-stock  fire  and  fire 
661,  and  the  new  premium  income,  $26,578.  marine  insurance  companies.  These  211  com- 
During  the  first  6  months  of  1912  the  adver-  panics  showed  aggregate  resources  of  $641,917,- 
tising  and  medical  expenses  were  54  per  cent.  000,  an  increase  of  1^7,818,000  over  1911.  Their 
of  the  new  premium  income.  The  superintend-  total  liabilities,  excluding  capital,  were  $342,- 
ent  of  insurance  stated  that  the  companv  has  911,000.  Their  capital  amounted  to  $81,175,000, 
no  litigation  arising  out  of  its  own  business;  of  which  $25,954,000  was  charged  to  the  Ameri- 
that  there  is  merit  in  the  medical  department  can  branches  of  foreign  companies.  The  total 
of  the  companv;  that  the  company  claimed  income  from  all  sources  was  $358,712,000;  181 
an  addition  of  $40,000  to  surplus  between  June  companies  showed  an  excess  of  income  over  dis- 
30  and  December  I,  1912;  and  that  the  com-  bursements  $37,280,000,  whereas  30  companies 
pany  was  succeeding  well  with  the  solution  of  showed  a  deficit  of  $2,381,000.  The  disburse- 
numerous  problems  arising  from  taking  over  the  ments  aggregated  $323,814,000,  of  which  $157,- 
buBiness  of  the  Provident  Savings  Life  Assur-  923,000  was  for  fire  losses,  $68,537,000  for  com- 
ance  Society.  missions,    $25,931,000    for    administrative    ex- 

Biaie  Superviaion  va.  State  Insurance,  penses,  $9,045,000  for  taxes,  and  $19,708,000  for 
Since  the  great  insurance  scandals  of  nearly  dividends.  During  the  year  1912  the  com- 
a  decade  ago  there  has  been  much  favor  ex-  panics  assumed  fire  risks  of  $43,135,188,000, 
pressed  in  this  country  for  insurance  to  be  charging  thereon  premiums  agsregating  $454,- 
issued  by  State  government  Massachusetts,  in  943,000.  The  total  fire  risks  in  force  at  the 
1010,  instituted  a  plan  for  issuing  industrial  close  of  the  year  were  $51,202,402,000. 
life  insurance  through  savings  banks.  In  1912,  In  mid-summer.  Superintendent  Emmet  of 
Wisconsin  undertook  the  issue  of  standard  life  the  New  York  department  issued  a  report  show- 
insurance  in  competition  with  private  com-  ing  that  the  rates  fixed  by  the  New  York  Fire 
panics.  Following  the  growth  of  a  more  intel-  Insurance  Exchange,  controlling  rates  in  Greater 
Itgent  public  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  func-  New  York,  were  excessive.  He  found  that  in  13 
tions  of  life  insurance  the  companies  have  ae-  years  the  companies  had  made  an  underwriting 
cepted  a  vastly  greater  amount  of  regulation  profit  of  14  per  cent,  and  an  investment  re- 
and  supervision  as  the  most  feasible  means  of  turn  of  2  per  cent.,  or  ffross  average  profit 
preventing  an  effective  movement  for  State  in-  of  16  per  cent.,  exclusive  of  interest  on  capital 
surance.  Superintendent  of  Insurance  William  and  surplus.  On  the  other  hand,  in  May,  at 
T.  Emmet,  of  New  York,  declared  in  January,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of 
before  the  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presi-  Fire  Underwriters,  statistics  were  presented 
dents,  that  the  only  way  to  save  the  business  showing  that  in  10  years,  1903-1912,  183  prin- 
for  private  companies  is  through  State  super-  cipal  companies  doing .  most  of  the  business 
vision  carried  even  to  premium  rates  and  all  in  this  country  had  rjicieved  in  premiums  a 
other  details.  Pointi^  to  the  elaborate  public  total  of  $2,550,000,000,  and  had  paid  out  in 
insurance  systems  of  England  and  Germany  and  fire  losses,  expenses  and  increased  liabilities, 
the  recent  inauguration  of  schemes  by  some  of  $2,553,000,000.  These  figures  were  designed  to 
the  States,  together  with  the  Socialistic  ten-  show  that  on  the  whole  the  companies  were 
dencies  of  the  day,  he  stated  his  belief  that  living  on  their  income  from  investments, 
the  movement  toward  a  State  system  is  bound  Arson,  Following  several  conspicuous  cases 
to  continue.  He  said  this  movement  is  based  of  incendiarism,  Fire  Commissioner  Johnson  of 
on  "the  fundamental  proposition  that  insur-  New  York  City  declared  that  twenty-five  per 
ance  is  a  universal  need,  an  absolute  public  cent,  of  the  fires  of  that  city  were  of  incendiary 
necessity."  He  thought  that  effective  supervi-  origin;  that  there  existed  an  organized  band  of 
sion  would  check  only  temporarily  the  demand  incendiaries  constituting  an  "arson  trust";  and 
for  a  State  system.  that  the  insurance  companies  were  to  blame  in 

Others  pointed  out  that  insurance  is  a  co-  part  for  not  inspecting  more  carefully  the  risks 
operative  effort;  is  motived  in  part  by  a  strong  offered  them.  He  said  that  through  collusion 
sentiment;  and  that,  therefore,  its  exploits-  dishonest  brokers,  solicitors,  and  adjusters  of 
tion  for  profit  is  obnoxious.  the  city  succeeded  in  burning  and  securing  in- 

The  opponents  of  State  insurance  declared  surance  for  $4,000,000  worth  of  property  annu- 
that  it  would  prove  ineffective  because  it  made  ally.  This  position  was  in  part  supported  by 
insufficient  provision  for  soliciting;  and  be-  others  who  called  attention  to  the  court  records 
cause  it  would  become  the  spoils  of  party  poll-  and  the  activities  of  State  fire  marshals.  More- 
tics^  The  first  of  these  arguments  was  an-  over,  the  findings  of  legislative  committees  in 
swered  by  the  statement  that  the  State  could  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois  had  shown 
provide  an  ample  system  of  educating  the  pub-  that  incendiarism  was  encouraged  by  the  greed 
lie;  and  the  second  by  pointing  to  the  post  of  companies  for  a  large  volume  of  business  and  J 
office  and  the  educational  system.  the  agency  system  both  leading  to  over-insur- ^  LV^ 
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ance.  CommiBsioner  Johnson  proposed  that 
thorough  inspection  and  appraisal  precede  the 
issue  of  an  insurance  policy;  but  this  was  said 
by  insurance  experts  to  be  impracticable  on  ac- 
count of  the  cost.  It  was  therefore  proposed 
that  agents  should  be  required  to  certify  that 
they  know  the  property  and  its  owner,  that  the 
owner  is  worthy,  and  that  the  insurance  is  not 
excessive.  Then  provide  that,  if  it  should  be 
shown  later  that  the  property  was  over-insured, 
the  agent  should  forfeit  his  commission  thereon. 
This  would  work  no  harm  to  honest  owners  or 
honest  agents,  and  would  safeguard  the  lives  and 
property  of  innocent  persons.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  asserted  that  the  extent  of 
arson  was  grossly  exaggerated;  that  nearly  all 
agents  were  honest;  and  that  companies  do  not 
consciously  tempt  the  criminally  inclined  by 
permitting  over-insurance. 

American  Union  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
This  Philadelphia  company  failed  early  in  the 
year,  its  failure  being  one  of  the  most  serious 
in  the  fire  insurance  world  In  many  years.  The 
cause  of  its  collapse  was  said  to  be  incompetency 
on  the  part  of  principal  officers  and  neglect  by 
the  directors.  The  State  insurance  examiners 
found  that  the  December  31,  1912,  report  was 
grossly  false.  Assets  were  about  $603,000,  or 
only  one-half  the  sum  reported,  plus  $456,000 
uncollectable  premiums.  Unearned  premium 
liabilities  were  about  $680,000,  and  unpaid  losses 
about  $173,000.  Before  failure,  plans  had  been 
almost  carried  out  to  have  the  company's  busi- 
ness taken  over  by  a  strong  New  York  company ; 
but  this  was  prevented  by  sudden  receivership 
proceedings.  The  insurance  department  of 
Pennsylvania  acted  as  liquidator.  Commenta- 
tors pointed  out  that  this  failure  showed  the  in- 
suiliciency  of  the  usual  State  supervision  of  in- 
surance companies  to  protect  the  policy-holder; 
more  confidence  must  be  placed  in  the  inteffrity 
of  the  company  management  than  in  official  in- 
spection. 

Miasouri  Experience.  Early  in  1913  the  Mis- 
souri legislature  enacted  an  anti-trust  law 
known  as  the  Orr  law.  This  law  declared  that 
it  should  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  guilt  for 
any  representative  of  one  insurance  company  to 
use  the  same  rate  as  that  used  by  any  repre- 
sentative of  any  other  insurance  company.  On 
April  30  and  shortly  thereafter  nearly  every  fire 
insurance  company  declared  its  intention  of 
transacting  no  further  business  in  that  State 
while  the  law  was  in  force.  The  superintendent 
of  insurance  then  announced  that  he  would  re- 
voke the  license  of  any  company  taking  such  ac- 
tion; and  the  attorney-general  instituted  in- 
junction and  quo  warranto  proceedings  against 
the  companies.  These  proceedings  were  upheld 
by  the  State  Supreme  Court  June  28.  This 
trouble  really  began  under  the  Oliver  law  of 
1911,  whereby  under  the  discretionary  power  of 
the  superintendent  of  insurance  considerable  re- 
ductions in  rates  and  hence  in  premium  income 
of  the  companies  was  enforced.  Thus  the  loss 
ratio  in  Missouri  increased  from  69.3  per  cent, 
in  1909  to  72.6  per  cent,  in  1912.  These  ratios 
contrast  with  that  of  36.66  per  cent,  for  65  large 
companies  outside  the  State  during  the  ten  years 
1903-1912.  Following  the  withdrawal  of  the 
companies  the  principal  bureaus  of  fire  insur- 
ance agents  suspended  business.  Soon  there- 
after the  attorney-general  in  a  written  opinion 
declared  his  belief  that  the  objectionable  fea- 


tures   of    the    law  were  unconstitatioiialy  and 
agreed  to  dismiss  the  court  proceedings. 

This  experience  of  the  State  of  Missouri  in  en- 
deavoring to  enforce  competition  in  insurance 
rates  attracted  wide  attention.  It  was  the  pre- 
vailing opinion,  particularly  among  those  who 
favor  the  ultimate  adoption  of  State  insurance 
as  the  most  reasonable  solution  of  the  insurance 
problem  from  the  social  standpoint,  that  not 
only  is  competition  in  fire  insurance  impossible, 
but  it  is  positively  undesirable.  They  contend 
that,  if  it  could  be  actually  enforced,  there  would 
eventually  result  increased  fraud  and  less  ac- 
tual protection  for  the  public. 

Mabinb  IirsuBANCE.  There  were  at  the  close 
of  1912  doing  business  in  New  York  State  thirty- 
two  domestic  and  twenty-eight  foreign  compa- 
nies writing  marine  insurance.  All  of  the 
American  companies  did  in  addition  a  fire  in- 
surance business.  During  1912  the  aggregate 
marine  and  inland  risks  underwritten  amounted 
to  $15,781,957,000.  Of  this  the  foreign  compa- 
nies wrote  sixty  per  cent.  The  total  marine  and 
inland  insurance  in  force  in  these  companies  at 
the  close  of  1912  aggregated  $1,171,740,000,  of 
which  two-thirds  was  credited  to  the  domestic 
companies.    See  also  Safett  at  Sea. 

Casualtt,  C^iedit,  and  Title.  Some  slight 
indication  of  the  extent  of  casualty,  fidelity, 
surety,  and  credit  insurance  is  shown  by  the 
reports  of  companies  doing  business  in  these 
lines  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  1912  there 
were  63  companies  with  total  assets  of  $162,- 
406,000,  total  liabilities  of  $88,736,000,  and 
combined  capital  and  surplue  of  $73,669,000. 
They  had  a  total  income  in  that  year  of  $122,- 
125,000;  they  paid  claims  of  $43,197,000,  divi- 
dends of  $5,864,000;  and  had  expenses  of  $60,- 
029,000.  In  the  same  State  at  the  same  time 
there  were  11  title  and  mortgage  insurance 
companies,  with  aggregate  assets  of  $52,410,000. 
and  income  during  the  year  of  $6,865,000. 

Fraternal  Insurance.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  superintendent  of  insurance  'n 
New  York  State,  seventy-five  fraternal  orders 
making  reports  in  1912  claimed  assets  of  $121,- 
524,000.  During  the  year  they  received  from 
members  $80,461,000  and  from  other  sources  $6- 
184,000;  they  paid  out  to  members  $64,091,000. 
and  in  expenses  $10,386,000.  They  had  in  force 
at  the  close  of  1912,  5,151,526  certificates,  with 
a  total  insurance  in  force,  amounting  to  $0,163,- 
020,000.  There  were  in  addition  over  300  minor 
organizations  mostly  fraternal,  but  including 
assessment  life  and  accident  associations,  which 
made  no  report.  Theae  figures,  while  they 
include  perhaps  60  per  cent,  of  the  fraternal 
insurance  of  the  better  orders  of  the  entire 
country  and  thus  show  clearly  the  enormous 
extent  of  the  fraternal  movement,  do  not  throw 
any  light  on  the  hundreds  of  minor  and  often 
misleading  societies  which  spring  into  existence 
here  and  there  for  short  periods. 

The  great  problem  confronting  fraternal 
insurance  in  recent  years  has  been  that  of  the 
soundness  of  their  actuarial  principles.  Fra- 
ternal societies  are  designed  to  afford  not  only 
financial  protection,  but  also  social  opportuni- 
ties. They  are  due  mainly  to  a  demand  for 
insurance  at  lower  cost  than  that  supplied  by 
old-line  companies.  This  they  have  often  been 
able  to  afford  because  of  less  expensive  machin- 
ery; moreover  the  assessment  principle  makes 
it  po.Bible   for   ^l»ei,iC«,"|ri^ie5b§ir°y  **> 
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pay  the  beneflto  accruing  to  the  few.    But  as    deduction  from  taxable  income  is    oade  in  the 

the   orders   have   expanded,    and   especially   as  case  of  sums  paid  for  insurance. 

their     membership     has     attained     a     higher       See   also  Banks  and  Banking;    Financial 

average    age    with   consquent    increase    in    the  Review;  and  Fibe  Pbotbotion. 

nimiber    of  deaths,    the    necessity   of    sounder      iNSXmANCB,     Wobkmen's.       See     WOBK- 

actuarial   principles   and   of   more   experienced  j^w's  Compensation. 

financial  management  has  been  enforced  upon       .,  ■... . ^^^^^  ^^.mm^ m m 

them.  The  M^ile  bill,  drawn  up  at  a  confer-  ^INSUKAIfCB  COMPANIES,  Taxation  ot. 
ence  of  fraternal  bodies  and  insurance  commia-  '^^^  *  consideration  of  the  taxation  of  insurance 
Bioners  in  1910  and  providing  a  sounder  basis  companies  under  the  Missouri  anti-trust  law  of 
for  fraternal  insurance,  has  been  enacted  in  ^^^^'  ^  Insubancs:,  the  section  Tawatum. 
sixteen  States.  In  December,  1912,  a  similar  INST7BANCE  07  EMPLOYES.  See  WosK* 
conference  proposed  an  amendment  permitting  hen's  CoiCFENSATiONy  and  see  also  article  Labob 
societies    to   continue   their   existing  member-  Lbqislatidn. 

ship   on   existinjf   rates,   but   empowering   the      IKST7&AVCE     TAXATION     IN     MOH- 
State     to     require     a     sufficient     number     of  TANA.    See  In8X7Sance»  Taxation. 
EflsessmentB  annually  to  pay  all  claims  as  they      IKTEBBOBOTrQH      BAPID      TBANSIT 
accrue.    The  amendment  also  requires,  full  puh-  COMPANY      See  Rapid  Teansh 
Kdty  at  stoted  intervals  to  each  member.    The      iotb^NAL     COMBUSTION   *BNGINEfi. 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  prevent  any  •,T?    ^T^T^     *^vjuw»x*y«     «wiwuii«». 

fraternal  order  from  gradually  approaching  ^^^  o^.^*?*^  "^^  Ti,**'^ '°*?"*i  ^"^^S?*"''? 
bankruptcy  ^f       '-''  a  engine    first    successfully    developed    by    Diesel, 

Taxation.  Much  attention  has  been  given  <»?«n"ed  to  receive  increased  attention  and  ap- 
in  recent  years  to  the  subject  of  taxation  of  PVcation.  The  capa^jitv  of  such  engines  for  use 
insurance  companies,  especially  following  the  ^**^  ??'P*  ^J^  reached  a  point  where  units  ag- 
corporation  tS  law  of  WW/^ne  di^Lton  «^f«**i?«  ^^^  ^""^-^^"^r  ""^V^fj*"^  ""J"^  ^ 
iras  renewed  with  vigor  preceding  and  f oTk^  SJ  7^"  ^>«j7°d  described  under  shipbuilding  (q  v.)^ 
the  passage  of  the  incbme  tax  provisions  ^'lr^,<i^ni;ir9lsULtionwoTkB,maximnmot^^^ 
the  new  tSriff  kw.  In  both  aSi  the  dividends  Jjlowatts  capacity  at  the  outside  has  been  set  for 
of  insurance  companies  were  taxed.  Statistics  *^^^P"?JS  Tr^^i'  "  certain  difficulties  con- 
were  presented  to  show  that  the  taxes  paid  ^"^^  7**?  *^«  ^*'««  "«^»  ^^  <*^^""*^'  f^} 
by  insurance  companies  reporting  to  the  &ew  "°»*^  ^  ^  overcome.  Progress  was  expected, 
York  department  amount  to  over  $12,000,000  howeve^,  especially  with  the  turbine  form  of 
per  year]  and  that  in  33  years,  1877-1909,  these  constructing  large  unite,  as  the  simplicity  of 
companies  paid  in  a  total  of  $148,940,000  in  construction,  economy  of  operation,  and  general 
Uxi  This  was  near  21  per  cent,  of  the  entire  ^^^^^^^i^'if  characteristic  of  the  smaller  size 
dividends  returned  to  the  policy  holders  during  J^^^^^^^^k  T^*^  b«  ^cured  m  larger  machines, 
that  period.  The  texation  of  dividends  by  the  J^°"«^  diificulties  of  construction  do  arise  and 
income  tax  law  was  therefore  vigorously  re-  ^^^f.'  efficiency  is  manifested.  The  problem  of 
sisted,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  ite  only  ??^^*°K  ^«^?"«  q^^ite  ««"0U8  m  connection  with 
effect  would  be  to  make  insurance  more  expen-  *^«  ^^'y.  ^^^^  ""^^J*-  ^h®  accepted  specific 
sive.  This  would  tend  to  reduce  the  amdmit  consumption  for  the  heavy  oil  engine  was  stated 
of  insurance  token  and  the  number  of  persons  "?'?  P^""^"  S^  ^"^V?*'  horse  power  hour  under 
insured,  whereas  there  would  be  great  social  ^^J?  i^/  and  favorable  conditions  of  operation, 
advantege  in  increasing  the  extent  of  insurance.  Y^'^\  {^^  *1^"«  T*«  sufficient  to  insure  its 
In  a  case  testing  the  constitutionality  of  the  WBtalktion  under  favorable  circumstonces  and 
corporation  Ux  law  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to  lead  to  further  attempto  to  overcome  unfavor- 
held  that  where  a  dividend  of  a  mutual  insur-   "*?  conditions. 

ance  company  is  applied  in  reducing  the  prem-  American  manufacturers  had  been  slow  about 
iums  for  the  ensuing  year,  for  increasing  the  Installing  gas  engines,  especially  in  comparison 
amount  of  insurance  or  for  diminishing  the  ^^^h  European  plante,  but  in  the  summer  of 
time  it  is  not  a  true  dividend  taxable  under  ^^^^  *^c  ^ord  Motor  Company,  at  Detroit, 
the  corporation  tax  law.  The  Supreme  Court  installed  a  6000-horse  power  gas  engine.  In 
of  the  United  Stotes  in  December  practically  "P^tc  of  the  fact  that  the  United  Stotes  is 
affirmed  this  opinion  by  denying  a  writ  of  the  leading  source  of  petroleum,  large  ftise 
certiorari  to  review  this  decision.  It  was  engines  for  the  use  of  crude  oil  have  been 
estimated  that  under  this  decision  the  govern-  neglected  and  practically  every  other  nation  in 
ment  must  refund  about  $1,500,000  collected  the  world  has  led  the  United  Stotes  in  their 
during  the  four  preceding  years  from  insurance  ^^*  luring  the  year,  however,  arrangemento 
companies.  vcre  made  by  a  large  steam  engine  manufactur- 

In  December  the  Supreme  Court  also  sus«  ^^B  company  in  the  United  Stotes  to  under- 
tained  the  right  of  the  Stoto  of  Montana  to  take  the  manufacture  of  a  Swedish  type  of 
tax  net  receipte  of  life  insurance  companies  Diesel  engine  for  both  stotionary  and  marine 
in  each  county.  The  contention  of  the  New  fervice.  The  matter  was  one  of  increasing 
York  Life  Insurance  Company  that  such  tax-  importance  in  the  United  Stotes  on  account  of 
ation  constituted  an  interference  with  inter-  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  gasolene  and  the 
state  commerce  was  overruled.  necessity  of  employing  crude  oil  fuel  for  power 

Where  the  question  of  the  taxation  of  insur-  purposes, 
ance  companies  is  under  discussion,  one  general  An  interesting  machine  whicfti  was  being 
and  concluding  consideration  is  in  place,  namely,  developed  experimentally  in  England  by  Low, 
that  it  is  not  by  any  means  universallv  recog-  was  an  internal  combustion  engine  into  which 
nized  here  that  participating  insurance  is  really  coal  is  fed  directly.  As  first  designed  this 
a  co(Jperative  undertaking  with  the  purpose  of  machine  derived  ite  gas  from  the  effect  of  heat 
obtaining  insurance  at  cost.  The  recognition  of  on  tubes  contoining  coal.  The  coal  was  pushed  flp 
this  fact  in  England  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  forward    by    spiral    conveyors    which    extended  S 
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through    the    tubes,    but   owing   to    the    high  signed  and  oonstructed  by  Holzwartti  of  Hann- 

temperature  these  conveyors  lost  their  rigidity  heim,  Germany.     This  machine  was  stated  to 

and  had  to  be  abandoned.     In  the  later  model  have  operated  successfully  with  a  high  thermal 

Dr.   Low  employs   larger  feed   pipes   arranged  efficiency  and  marked   a  step   in  advance   for 

vertically  so  that  the  ooal  is  zed  forward  by  machines   in   this   field.     The   gas   turbine,   of 

its  own  weight.  course,   has   the   advantage   |>f    direct    rotary 

Professor  Hopkinson,  the  well-known  worker  motion,  as  compared  with  the  reciprocating 
in  the  field  of  internal  combustion  engines,  motion  of  tha  ordinary  internal  combustion 
devised  a  method  of  cooling  gas  engine  cylin-  engine*  Such  machines,  however,  in  1913,  were 
ders  by  the  direct  injection  of  water  on  piston  in  an  early  stage  and  much  remained  to  be 
and  exhaust  valves,  which  was  attracting  eon*  done,  both  experimental  and  practical,  in  con- 
siderable attention.  During  the  year  the  Hum-  nection  with  their  development, 
phrey  gas  pumps  for  the  Meti'opolitan  Water  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION'  FOB 
Board  of  London  were  completed  and  put  in  IiABOB  LEGISLATION.  See  Labob  Leois- 
operation.    See  Pxthps.  lation,  Intebnational  Asbociatioit  for. 

During  the  year  a  patent  was  granted   to  INTERNATIONAL     CONPEBENCB     OF 

Hiram    Percy    Maxim,    of    Hartford,     Conn.,  THE  BEFBESENTATIVES  OF  NATIONAL 

for  a  silencer  for  gas  engines  based  on  much  TBADE  CENTBES.     See  Tbapb  UinoNS. 

the  same  principle  as  the  silencer  on  fire  arms  INTEBNATIONAL     EXHIBITION      OF 

of  the  same  inventor.     It  consists  of  a  series  MODEBN  ABT.     See  PAnvmro  and  Souxf- 

of  wide  cylindro-spiral  shells  reversely  directed,  tube. 

eccentrically   arranged,   and   nested   in   such   a  INTEBNATIONAL      LANGUAGE.       See 

way  as  to  provide  a  series  of  alternately  revers-  Languaob,  Intebnatiokal. 

ible  spiral-whirl  pumps  which  gradually  expand  INTEBNATIONAL      HETBIC      GABAT. 

regularly  from  the  admission  end  and  gradually  See  Weights  and  Mbabubbs. 

contract  towards  a  constricted  discharge  throat^  INTEBNATIONAL  TBADE.     See  articles 

t<^ther    with   cooperating    supporting    means,  on  countries,  industries,  and  crops. 

Ko  extensive  use  of  this  devise  had  been  at-  INTEBP, A BLT A MENTABY        XTNION, 

tempted  during  the  year,  but  it  occasioned  con-  Sevbitth  CoNncBBNCB  or.    See  Abbitbatzon,  In- 

siderable  interest.  tebnational. 

Diesel    Locomotive.      The    success    of    the  INTEB-STATE     COMMEBCE     GOIOOB- 

Diesel  high  compression  oil  engine  for  stationary  8I0N.     See  Railway  Accidbnts. 

units  suggested  its  application  to  the  railway  IOWA.    Population.    The  population  of  the 

locomotive  and  during  1913  an  express  locomo-  State  in  1010  was  2,224,771.     According  to  the 

tive  destined  for  service  on  the  Berlin-Magde-  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  made  in 

burg  line  was  constructed  by  Sulzer  Brothers  1013,  the  population  in  that  year  was  2,222,472. 

of  Winterline,  Switzerland.    In  this  locomotive  Agbicultube.     The    area,     production,     and 

there    is    a    driving    engine    direct-coupled    to  value  of  the  principal  crops  in    1911-1913   are 

the  driving  axles  and  an  independent  auxiliary  shown  in  the  following  table.    The  figures   are 

engine  which  serves  to  generate  compressed  air  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 

for  operating  the  main  engine  in  starting,  on  ture,  and  those  for  1913  are  estimates  only, 
heavy  grade,  etc.,  with  high  charges,  while  there 
is    a    system    of    storage    tanks    that   can   be 

drawn    upon    when    the    auxiliary    engine    is   com    191t    9,950.(So    888.S00.000  1202.980,000 

not  in  operation,  or  even  while  it  is  working.  _                   1911    9.860,000    805.850.000    l8l.886.ooo 

The  new  locomotive    is    64.46    feet    in    length  Wheat    1918      796.000     1M96.000     1|.460.000 

between  the  buffers  and  weighs  96  tons  in  full   oats    1918    i.Sso'.OOO    iImIo.OOO     Zliilm 

working  order.     The  driving  wheels  which  are  1911    4.960.000    126.826.000     61.762.000 

coupled  are  6  feet  29  inches  in  diameter  and  Bye  JJJJ        jjO.OOO       1.092.000  656.000 

the  energy   is  transmitted  from  a  loose  shaft    p^tatoe. 1918       llolooo       7.200:000       e.Jo'looo 

to  the  coupled  wheels  by  coupling  rods.     The  1911      174.000     12.876.000       9,899.000 

driving  engine  is  in  the  centre  of  the  machine   Hay    1918    8.000.000     a4.440.000     42,624.000 

and  has  a  reversible  four-cylinder,  single-acting   1912    8.587.000       4,952,000     47.044.000 

Sulzer     motor,     working     on     the     two-cycle  oTona 
principle.      There    are    four    cylinders    set    by 

pairs  at  an  angle  of  06  *"  to  one  another,  with  MimsBAL  Pboduction.  The  total  value  of  the 
each  pair  at  an  angle  of  46 *"  to  the  planes  of  mineral  products  of  the  State  in  1012  was 
the  track.  The  bore  of  the  cylinders  is  14.06  $22,000,860.  compared  with  $21,112,806  in  1011. 
inches  and  the  length  of  stroke  is  21.66  inches.  The  total  production  of  coal  in  the  State 
There  are  two  cranks  set  at  180"*  designed  to  in  1012  was  7,280,620  short  tons,  valued  at 
run  at  304  revolutions  per  minute  at  a  travel-  $13,162,088.  Iowa  was  one  of  the  few  States 
ing  speed  of  100  kilometers  per  hour.  The  in  which  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  ooal  pro- 
engine  can  be  controlled  at  either  end  and  has  duction  in  1012.  The  production  in  1011  was 
a  complete  mechanism  for  starting*  reversing,  7,331,048  tons,  valued  at  $12,668,607.  The 
operating  the  brakes,  whistles,  and  other  gear,  decrease  was  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 

On  its  preliminary  trial  a  fast  freight  train  mines  were  shut  down  during  April   and  the 

with    its    steam    locomotive   was   hauled    at    a  greater  part  of  May,  pending  the  adjustment 

speed  of  44  miles  per  hour  and  the  traveling  of  the  wage  scale.  The  coal  mines  suffered  also 
speed  varied  between  12.43  and  40.7  miles  per  from  car  shortage.  The  number  of  men  em- 
hour.  The  engine  was  considered  most  success-  ployed  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  State  in  1012 
ful  and   further   developments   along  this   line  was  16,370.     These  worked  an  average  of  188 

were  looked  for.  days,  against  10,699  for  an  average  of  203  days 

Gas  Tubbine.    A  gas  turbine  rated  at  1000  of  Mines,  there  were  10  men  killed  in  the  coal 

horse  power  was  reported  during  the  year,  de-  in  1911.    According  to  ^^\^i|^^|3t4^  Bureau 
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nines  of  the  State,  compared  with  40  in  1011.  amendmentB  to  the  people;  the  presidential  pri- 
All  the  fatalities  in  1912  oocnrred  underground,  mary  act  patterned  after  the  California  law; 
and  11  of  them  were  due  to  falls  of  roof  and  acts  providing  for  a  prevention  of  unfair  com- 
eoaL  petition  and  discrimination;  a  measure  provid- 

The  total  value  of  the  elav  products  in  1012  ing  for  a  non-partisan  judiciary;  a  blue-sky 
was  $4,522,326,  an  increase  of  $80,462  over  1911.  law;  and  a  measure  providing  for  the  arbitra- 
The  State  is  the  first  in  the  manufacture  of  tion  of  industrial  disputes.  See  also  Liquob 
draintile.  Rmulatiow. 

Education.  The  total  school  population  in  State  GovnoncEiTT.  Governor,  George  W. 
1913  was  671,016,  and  the  enrollment  was  Clarke;  Lieutenant-Governor,  W.  L.  Harding; 
507,846.  The  average  d,ai]y  attendance  was  Secretary  of  State,  W.  S.  Allen;  Treasurer,  W. 
360,874.  The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  C.  Brown;  Auditor,  J.  L.  Bleakly;  Attorney- 
was  27,432.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  General,  George  Cosson;  Superintendent  of  Ed- 
common  schools  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  ucation,  A  M.  Deyoe;  Adjutant-General,  Guy 
1013  was  $16,442,528.  The  value  of  the  school  K  Logan— all  Republicans, 
houses  in  the  State  was  $30,422,000.  Judiciabt.     Supreme   Court:    Chief    Justice, 

Tbanbpobtation.  The  total  mileage  of  rail-  Scott  M.  Ladd;  Judges,  F.  R.  Gaynor,  Wm.  D. 
ways  in  the  State  in  January  I,  1013,  was  for  Evans,  Horace  E.  Deemer,  B.  W.  Preston,  S.  M. 
steam  railways,  0976  miles,  and  for  inter-urban  Weaver,  W.  8.  Withrow;  Clerk,  Burgess  W. 
railways  449  miles.  There  has  been  no  railway  Garrett — all  Republicans, 
construction  of  any  account  in  the  State  in  State  Lbgislatube,  1913.  Republicans:  Sen- 
several  years.  ^te,  33;  House,  66;  joint  ballot,  99.  Democrats: 
FiNAwcE.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  Senate,  17;  House,  42;  joint  ballot,  69.  Repub- 
for  the  fiscal  year  1913  amounted  to  $5,423,110.  lican  majority:  Senate,  16;  House,  24;  joint 
The   disbursements   for   the   same   period   were  ballot,  40. 

$5,084,769.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  The  State  representation  in  Congress  will  be 
there  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  amountinff  found  in  the  section  Congress,  article  United 
to  $1,041,486,   leaving  the  balance  at  the  end  States. 

of  the  fiscal  year  1913  of  $1,375,827.  The  IOWA,  State  Univebsitt  of.  A  State  in- 
chief  sources  of  revenue  are  from  the  general  atitution  for  higher  education,  founded  at  Iowa 
property  tax,  from  the  tax  on  insurance  com-  ^ity,  Iowa,  in  1847.  The  total  enrollment  in 
panics,  from  the  collateral  inheritance  tax,  ail  departments  in  the  autumn  of  1913  was 
from  fees  from  corporations,  from  the  motor  2629,  of  whom  1476  were  in  the  College  of  Lib- 
vehicles  t*>^r  The  State  has  no  debt  of  any  ^'ftl  Arts,  and  others  in  the  professional  schools. 
liind.  ^®  faculty  numbered   203.     During   1913   the 

Chabtties  and  Cobbections.  The  charitable  ***1®  ^^  ^^^  School  of  Education  was  changed  t» 
and  correctional  institutions  under  the  control  J^**  o^  College  of  Education,  and  two  new  pro- 
of  the  States,  with  their  populations  in  1913,  are  fessors  were  added.  A  course  in  home 
as  follows:  The  Reformatory,  Anamosa,  669;  ««momi<»  with  Miss  Ruth  Wardell  was  estab- 
Cherokee  State  Hospital,  Cherokee,  1025;  J'shed.  There  was  also  organized  an  extension 
Clarinda  Stote  Hospital,  Clarinda,  1166;  School  1""^,  including  the  bureau  of  public  admmis- 
for  the  Deaf,  Council  Bluffs,  216;  Soldiers'  tration,  the  bureau  of  municipal  information. 
Orphans'  Home,  Davenport,  559;  Industrial  jJJ®  ^;j»'fa«  o^/oc^l^eWar^  «nd 
School  for  Boys,  Eldora,  409;  State  Peniten-  The  College  of  Applied  Science  was  developed, 
tiary.  Fort  Madison,  558;  Institution  for  f^d  two  new  chairs  were  established  m  the  Col- 
Feebleminded  Children,  Glenwood,  1362;  Inde-  Jege  of  Homeopathic  Medicine.  P^  productive 
pendence  Stote  Hospital,  Independence,  1193;  ^^  <>$  t^«  university  amount  to  about  $260.- 
State  Hospitol  for  Inebriates,  Knoxville,  174;  ^^0,  and  the  income  from  these  to  about  $12,- 
Soldiers'  Home,  Marshalltown,  814;  Industrial  000.  The  libraiy  contoins  100,000  volumes.  The 
School  for  Girk.  MitchellviUe,  140;  Mount  ^^^^SKi^^^'^S^a^ 
Pleasant  Stote  Hospital,  Mount  Pleasant,  IHSH?-  «r®  ^^^L^*"^"^' 
1109;    State    Sanatorium,   Oakdale,    117.     The      ^S^^^^l^  ^    «        ^ 

total  expenditure  for  Stote  institutions  in  1912  ,  ^^  -^?">  STBBL.  The  production  of 
vaa  aiffA99Qii  ^^^   ^^»  P*8   *'^^>   **>d  «*««1   showed   a  note- 

^Jr^nT^tn^  nn™.i«««rr      T^o^.  w..  «n  ^^^^^^  incrcasc  in  1912  as  compared  with  1911. 
Politics  awd  Gominaan;.     There  was  no  The  quantity  of  iron  ore  mined  in  the  latter 
election  for  State  officers  during  the  year.   The  ^j^  not  quite  equal  that  of  the  year  1910, 

term  of  Governor  Clarke  expires  when  the  legw.  J^^  ^he  tonnages  of  pig  iron  and  steel  manu- 
lature  organizes  m  January  1915.  The  next  ^^^ured  in  1912  both  exceeded  the  output  of 
State  election  is  on  Novem^r  3,  1914.  The  these  metols  in  1911.  The  quantities  of  iron 
^gislature  on  Jsnuary  21  reelected  William  S.  ^^^  ^j^^^  j„  ^^^  United  Stotes  in  1912 
Kenyon  United  Stotes  senator.  Tlie  House  amounted  to  55,150,147  long  tens,  as  compared 
passed,  on  March  7,  a  resolution  for  the  submis-  ^5^,^  43,876,552  long  tons  in  1911,  an  increase 
ison  of  an  amendment  providing  for  woman  ^^  ii,273,595  long  tons,  or  25.69  per  cent.  In 
suffrage  which  must  be  repassed  by  the  legisla-  igjg  nearly  85  pe?  cent,  or  $46,483,798  long  tons, 
ture  ol  1915  before  the  amendment  can  be  voted  ^ere  produp«d  in  the  Lake  Superior  district, 
on  by  the  people.  ^hich  includes  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  end  Minne- 

Lboislatiow.  The  legislature  met  In  1918  goto.  The  production  in  this  district  in  1911 
and  passed  several  importont  measures.  These  was  35,672,804  long  tons.  In  the  southeastern 
include  the  following:  Employers'  liability  and  district,  including  Maryland,  the  Virginias, 
workmen's  compensation  law;  a  measure  creat-  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
ing  a  Stote  highway  commission;  a  measure  pro-  and  Alabama,  5,665,386  long  tons  were  pro- 
viding for  the  submission  of  a  woman  suffrage  duced  in  1912,  nearly  the  same  quantity  as  in 
amendment  to  the  people;  a  measure  providing  1911.  The  northeastern  district,  including  t 
for  the  submission  of  initiative  and  referendum  Massachusetto,    Connecticut,  Di|f^d  l3^<^^Ll(^LC 
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Jersey,  PennBylvania,  and  Ohio,  produced 
2,139,058  long  tons  in  1912,  a  slight  increase 
over  the  production  in  1911. 

Iron  ore  was  mined  in  twenty-seven  States 
in  1912  as  in  1911.  Of  these  States,  four,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada,  and  Utah,  produced  ores  for 
fluxing  only.  Part  of  the  production  of  Colo- 
rado was  for  fluxing  and  part  for  pig  iron. 
Michigan  produced  a  small  quantity  for  flux 
and  a  small  quantity  was  produced  in  Missouri 
for  special  fluxing  use.     The  remaining  States 

?roduced  iron  ore  for  blast-furnace  use  only. 
*he  rank  of  the  Ave  States  producing  the 
largest  quantity  of  iron  ore — ^Minnesota,  Michi- 
gan, Alabama,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin — re- 
mained unchanged  in  1912.  The  Minnesota  iron 
ranges  produced  five-eighths  of  the  total.  There 
were  mined  in  Minnesota  in  1912  34,431,768 
long  tons;  in  Michigan,  11,191,430;  in  Ala- 
bama, 4,563,603;  in  New  York,  1,2^6,672,  and 
in  Wisconsin,  860,600.  The  following  tables 
show  the  production  of  iron  in  the  Unit^  States 
by  States  in  1911  and  1912: 

1911 

Mined 

Percent- 
State                     Rank       Quantity,  a^reof 
In  Ions  tons  total 

Minnesota    1        24,646.106  66.17 

Michigan    t        10.329,039  28.64 

Alabama    8          8.827,791  8.72 

New    York    4          1.061.279  2.42 

Wisconsin    6             698.660  1.69 

Vlrsinla    6            614,028  1.40 

Pennsylvania    7            637.606  1.28 

New  Jersey   8            466,284  1.06 

Tennessee    9             468.886  1.06 

mOeorgiti    10             208.889  .46 

Missouri    11               66,826  .16 

Utah    12              89.908  .09 

Ohio    18               16.707  .04 

Other  States 908,266  2.07 

Total     48,876,662        100.00 


1912 

Mined 

Percent- 
State                    Rank  Quantity,  a«eo( 
In  long  tona  total 

Minnesota    1  84.431.768  62.41 

Michigan    2  11.191,430  20.» 

Alabama    8  4.668.608  8.2S 

New  York   4  1.216.672  2.a 

Wisconsin    6  860.000  1.5« 

Pennsylvania    6  617.081  .94 

Virginia    7  446.306  .81 

Tennessee    8  416.886  .71 

New  Jersey  9  864,678  .M 

Oeorsla    10  184.637  .24 

Missouri    11  43,480  M 

Ohio    12  10.346  .02 

Utah    18  7,280  .01 

Other  SUtes 946.887  1.71 

Total   66,160,147  100.00 


In  1912  382  iron  ore  mines  were  active,  ts 
compared  with  374  mine8  in  1911. 

Imposts.  The  imports  of  iron  ore  in  the 
United  States  in  1912  amounted  to  2,104^76 
long  tons,  valued  at  $6,499,690.    Of  this,  Cuba 

Sroduced  approximately  66  per  cent,  of  the  ore; 
weden  16  per  cent.;  Newfoundland  and  Labra- 
dor 7  per  cent;  Canada  5  per  cent.;  Spain  4.4 
per  cent.;  and  smaller  quantities  from  Russia, 
Germany,  United  Kingdom,  Netherlands,  and 
other  countries.  The  quantity  of  ore  exported 
in  1912  amounted  to  1,196,742  long  tons,  valued 
at  $3,537,289. 

World  PBODUcnoir.  The  table  below  shows 
the  production  of  iron  ore  in  the  principal 
countries  in  1909-12,  where  statistics  are 
available. 

Pio  iBOir.  The  production  of  all  kinds  of  pig 
iron  in  the  United  States  in  1912  was  29,726,* 
937  long  tons,  compared  with  23,649,547  tona  in 


Pboduction  of  Ibon  Obe  in  Pbincipal  Countbies.  1909-1912,  in  Long  Tons 

Country 

North  America:  1906  1910  1911 

Canadaa    269,824  231,626  187.807 

Cubaa    936,182  1,462,498  1,168,714 

Mexico    2  (6) 

Newfoundland    1.004,060  1.108,762  (6) 

United  States   61,294.271  67.014,906  48,876,662 

Burope: 

Austria-Hunarary    4,608.768  4.692.672  (5) 

Belgium    196.666  121.024  148.189 

France    11.702.766  14.876.984  (6) 

German  Empire  and  Luxemburg 26,102.819  28,267.679  29,408.812 

Greece    468,126  627.040  (» 

Italy    497.141  642.678  867.900 

Norway    89,768  100.884  <6) 

Portugal    8.807  (5) 

Russlac    (fe)  (6)  h) 

Spain    8.647.668  (6)  Ih) 

Sweden    8.824.862  6.466.284  (5> 

United  Kingdom    14,804.382  16,226.016  16,619,424 

Asia: 

China    d206.000  « 180.472  <6> 

India    88,466  64,626  (b) 

Japan/    (fe)  (6)  (6) 

Chosen   (Korea)    90.669  104,627  (b) 

PhlUpplne  Islands^   280  148  216 

Africa: 

Algeria    876,969  1,048,228  (6) 

Madagascar   (»)  (A)  (b) 

Natal    ^ 60  (b) 

Tunis    214.816  827.766  (b) 

Australia    116,836  167,821  (b) 


1912 
156.2S0 
1,897,797 
(6) 
(b) 
66.160.147 

^l 

<b) 
(b) 
(b) 
(b) 
(b) 
(b) 
(6) 
(b) 

(b) 
(b) 
(6) 
(b) 


41< 


(b) 
(b) 
(b) 
(b) 
(b) 


a  Shipments,  b  Statistics  not  yet  available,  o  Russia  produced  2,681,121  long  tons  of  pig  Iron 
In  1909.  and  2.9S6.024  tons  In  1910.  d  Output  of  Tayeh  mines,  e  Exports.  /  Japan  produced  63.2St 
long  tons  of  pig  Iron  In  1909.  and  66.181  tons  In  1910.  g  Estimated  by  Bureau  of  Science  of  Phtl- 
Ipplne  Islands  for  1909  to  1911  from  castings  produced,  and  by  U.  8.  Geological  Surrey  for  Ifu 
h  Nearly  8  tons  of  iron  (metal)  produced  in  1910. 


on  same  basis. 
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191 1»  an  increase  of  6,077,390  tons,  or  26.7  per  of  pig  iron  by  Statee,  arranged  in  rank  of  pro- 
cent    The  following  table  shows  the  production  duction,  in  1911-12: 


Production  or  Pio  iBoir,  bt  Statks,  m  Loiro  Tons  a 


1911 

Per- 

States                 Bank  Quantity  cent- 

Pennsylyanla  1  M07,078  41^47 

Ohio  K t  6.810,606  22.46 

Illinois   8  2,108.002  8.91 

Alabama   4  1.712,211  7.24 

New  York  6  1.662.766  6.61 

MichiSn  v.v:::::::;::;:::} «  U68.982  4.92 

Missouri  f 

Colorado J-  7  896.968  1.68 

California J 

Tennessee   8  824.648  1.87 

S'^."*li.-1L*. •  293,642  1.24 

West   Virginia    10  291.472  1.28 

Si!SSSS£  :::::.•;:;;::::::  u  mm  i.» 

Maryland    12  266.816  1.08 

Kentucky    IS  96.202  .40 

New  Jersey   14  40,668  .17 

Canaecticut    )  iB  9^19  aa 

MassachusetU    P*  ''•*'  '^ 

t22?*..:::::::;::::::::::}  i«  woo  .01 

Total    "TT  28,649.647  100.00 


States 


Pennsylvania 1 

Ohio    2 

Illinois    8 

New   York    4 

Alabama    6 

Infllana    

Michigan    

Colorado  , 

Missouri  

California  

Tennessee    8 

Wisconsin    )    o 

Minnesota    i 

West    Virginia    10 

Virginia    11 

Maryland    12 

Kentucky    13 

New  Jersey   14 

Connecticut    

Massachusetts    

Georgia    , 

Texas 


1912 
Rank    Quantity 


12.662.181 
6.802.498 
2.887.869 
1.989.281 
1.862.681 

•      1,770,628 


^i: 


838.288 
808.870 

274.860 
266.167 
219.646 
68.760 
86,876 
17.866 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
42.28 
22.88 
9.71 
6.52 
6.27 

6.96 


*•  7         897.781        1.84 


1.14 
1.02 

.92 

.86 
.74 
.23 
.12 
.06 


Total    29,726.987    100.00 


•  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 


The  old  nninber  of  fnmaces  In  blast  on  De- 
cember 81,  1913,  was  313,  compared  with  266 
on  July  80,  1913,  and  231  on  December  31, 
1911.  The  production  of  the  chief  grade  of  pig 
iron  in  1912:  Bessemer  and  low  phosphorous, 
11.664,015  long  tons;  basic  (mineral  fuel),  11,- 
417,886  long  tons;  foundry  and  ferrosiliconf 
5,073,873  long  tons. 

Steel.  The  prodnetion  of  Bessemer  steel  in- 
gots and  castings  in  the  leading  States  in  1912 
was  10,327,901  long  tons;  of  open-hearth  steel 
insots  and  castings,  20,780,723  long  tons,  or  a 
total  production  of  31,251,313  long  tons.  Ohio 
was  the  largest  producer  of  Bessemer  steel,  fol- 
lowed by  Pennyslvania  and  Illinois.  Pennsyl- 
vania produced  the  largest  amount  of  hearth 
steel  or  12,408,109  long  tons,  out  of  the  total 
amount  produced.  Ohio  ranked  second,  Indiana 
third,  Illinois  fourth.  The  total  electric  pro- 
duction of  steel  in  1012  was  18,309  long  tons, 
as  compared  with  29,105  tons  in  1911, — a  de- 
crease of  10,796  tons.  In  1912  there  were 
thirteen  plants  which  made  steel  by  the  electric 
process,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  nine  in 
1911. 

Ibon.  According  to  the  estimates  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  quantity 
of  iron  ore  mined  in  the  United  States  in  1913 
was  between  58,000,000  and  60,000,000  long 
tons.  This  is  the  highest  record  of  iron  produc- 
tion since  its  beginning.  In  the  Lake  Superior 
district,  where  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  domes- 
tic iron  ore  is  mined,  the  increase  was  about  8 
per  cent,  over  the  production  of  1912,  or  about 
50,000,000  long  tons.  In  the  Birmingham  dis- 
trict of  Alabama,  the  production  was  about  10 
per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  1912.  In  Ten- 
nessee there  was  a  slight  decrease,  and  in 
North  Carolina,  a  slight  increase.  Kew  Jersey 
and  New  York  both  showed  slight  increases, 
while  Pennsylvania  showed  a  slight  decrease.  In 


the  Rocky  Mountain  dlstrioi  of  Yfjomlng,  Colo- 
rado, and  New  Mexico,  there  was  a  slight  de- 
orease.      See  also  Meiallubot. 

IBBIOATZOK'.  Thnmgbout  the  world  gen- 
erally the  year  1913  was  one  of  considerable 
activity  in  the  extension  of  irrigation  to  new 
areas  but  in  the  United  States  few  new  enter- 
prises were  undertaken,  and  little  progress  was 
made  in  settling  lands  under  enterprises  pre- 
viously begun.  The  progress  of  the  year  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  is  summarized  below: 

UifiTED  States.  Work  on  the  projects  of 
the  U.  S.  reclamation  service,  begun  in  former 
years,  was  continued  throughout  the  year.  The 
annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  reclamation  serv- 
ice for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1913,  showed 
that  on  March  31,  1913,  the  total  receipts 
credited  to  the  reclamation  fund  amounted  to 
$80,323,817.44,  to  which  should  be  added  a  loan 
from  the  treasury  of  $20,000,000,  making  the 
total  fund  $100,323,817.44.  Of  this  there  had 
been  expended  up  to  June  30,  1913,  $86,444,- 
087.80.     The  area  Included  in  the  government 

? rejects  on  that  date  was  2,973;048  acres,  to 
,290,107  acres  of  which  the  service  was  pre- 
pared to  furnish  water  for  the  season  of  1913. 
The  area  covered  by  water-right  applications 
and  rental  agreements^ — ^that  is  the  area  for 
which  the  land  holders  had  entered  into  agree- 
ments to  pay  water-right  charges — were  942,- 
272  acres,  and  the  acreage  estimated  to  have 
been  irrigated  in  1913  was  721,410  acres.  There 
was,  therefore  an  area  of  347,835  acres  for 
which  water  was  ready  which  was  not  covered 
by  agreements,  and  an  area  of  568,697  acres 
for  which  water  was  ready  which  was  not 
irrigated  in  1913.  Under  an  order  dated  De- 
cember 13,  1913,  the  administration  of  the  Re- 
clamation Service  was  reorganized  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  five  members,  each 
of  whom  had  charge  of  one  of  the  divisons  into 
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which  the  work  was  divided:  (1)  Seieniifie,  eminent  was  engaged  in  the  oonstraction  of 
statistical,  and  hiertorical  division;  (2)  en-  works  in  the  valley  of  Guadalquivar  for  the 
gineering  and  technical  division;  (3)  law  irrigation  of  25,000  acres,  and  had  drawn  plans 
division;  (4)  fiscal  and  accounts  division;  and  for  the  irrigation  of  700,000  acres  in  the  dis- 
(6)    operation  and  maintenance  division.  triot  of  Aragon  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,000. 

The  limited  operations  under  the  Carey  act  In  Italy  irrigation  development  was  quite  ac- 
(August  18,  1804,  granting  desert  lands  to  the  tive.  The  royal  commission  of  irrigation  had 
States  on  condition  that  they  provide  for  their  approved  projects  for  the  irrigation  of  150,000 
irrigation)  indicated  further  the  lack  of  activity  acres  in  Puglia  and  Liguria,  and  projects  on 
in  new  irrigation  enterprises.  During  the  year  the  Sila  River  in  Calabria  and  on  the  Tirso 
ending  June  30,  1913,  there  were  applied  for  River  in  Sardinia  which  were  to  cost  something 
under  this  law  208,680  acres,  there  was  segre-  over   $17,000,000.     In   its    new   possessions    in 

fated  imder  these  and  previous  applications  northern  Africa  the  Italian  government  was  ex- 
05,161  acres,  and  there  was  patented  to  set-  ploring  for  underground  water.  In  the  region 
tiers  but  35,171  acres.  From  the  date  of  the  lying  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlas 
passage  of  this  law  to  June  30,  1913,  the  area  Mountains  water  was  found  at  depths  ranging 
applied  for  was  7,773,359  acres;  the  area  segre-  from  15  to  150  feet,  and  it  was  believed  that  a 
gated  was  3,685,993  acres;  and  the  area  pat-  large  part  of  this  tract  oould  be  irrigated  from 
ented  was  430,048  acres.  weUs. 

The  year  1913  witnessed  considerable  advance  In  Rumania  plans  were  prepared  for  the 
in  irrigation  legislation.  California  and  Texas  irrigation  of  some  3,000,000  acres  between 
adopted  codes  providing  for  public  control  of  Bucharest  and  the  Danube.  This  area  long  had 
diversions  from  streams;  Oregon  and  Washing-   been  waste  land. 

ton  adopted  laws  looking  to  State  participation  in  Asiatic  Turkey  the  plans  for  the  reclama- 
in  the  construction  of  irrigation  works,  and  tion  of  Mesopotamia,  begun  in  former  years, 
several  States  amended  their  laws  m  various  were  being  carried  out,  and  works  for  the  irri- 
particulars.  The  Supreme  Court  of  South  Da-  gation  of  125,000  acres  in  the  plains  of  Konia 
kota  rendered  a  decision  (St.  Germain  Irrig.  ^ere  being  built  by  a  German  company.  These 
Co.  y.  Hawthorne  Ditch  Co.,  143  N.  W.,  124)  latter  works  were  about  ready  to  be  turned  over 
which   largely  nullified  the  irrigation  code  of  to  the  government,  which  was  to  operate  them, 

2l     J  *  ,«,•  ,  .,  making    a    charge    for    the    water    furnished. 

.  The  dry  season  of  1913  caused  a  widespread  Durum  wheat  was  the  principal  crop  to  be 
interest  m  irrigation  in  sections  of  the  United  grown. 

States  where  it  had  not  been  practiced  pre^  The  government  in  India  was  extending  its 
yiously,  and  many  pumping  plants  for  supplv-  irrigation  systems  to  new  territory.  Near  the 
ing  water  for  irrigation  were  installed  through-  city  of  Mysore  on  the  Cauvery  River  a  project 
out  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  was  under  construction  which  would  provide  for 

FoBEiGN  Couin:siE8.  In  the  western  prov«*  the  irrigation  of  150,000  acres  at  a  cost  of 
inces  of  Canada  the  situation  was  much  the  $3,000,000,  and  there  was  a  project  for  the  irri- 
same  as  that  in  the  United  States.  There  was  gation  of  400,000  acres  in  the  delta  to  the  same 
very  little  activity  in  the  extension  of  irri^tion  streami  which  was  estimated  to  cost  $10,000,000. 
to  new  territory.  TTie  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  xhe  government  of  Siam  decided  on  the  irri- 
however,  was  building  a  dam  across  the  Bow  gation  of  the  Menam  Valley,  The  cost  was  esti- 
River,  which  was  part  of  a  project  for  irrigat-  Jiated  at  $10,000,000,  which  was  to  be  raised  by 
ing  a  large  area.  ^     ,  ^      .,  v  mj    a  government  loan. 

^   l:he   federal  government  of  Brazil  was  build-       f    ^^^  Indo-China  a  loan  of  $17,500,000 
iug  storage  dams  for  irrigation  m  the  north-  ««"  'IwSl-i  *^  i!l  ««o^  r«^«5««iit  *«7  ♦!,• 
western  states  of  Brazil,  and,  under  the  decree  1^^^,^^}^^  ,t;^,'^!^lT^     ^ 
of  December  28,  1911,  was  coitributing  one-half  construcUon  of  urrigation  works, 
the  cost  of  other  dams  buUt  by  individuals  and      ^^,  ^^Jt^^^  the  sUte  of  Victoria  was  pro- 
syndicates,  ceedmg  with  the  settlement  of  the  lands  under 

The  Peruvian  government  provided  for  a  *^  "^^^^^  already  built,  and  the  state  of  New 
bond  issue  of  $10,000,000  to  furnish  funds  for  S?uth  Wales  was  carrying  out  the  construction 
building  irrigation  works.  The  land  to  be  <>^  >ts  P'?3«^  ^^^  t^«  J^^"*^?**^  ^^«'- 
irrigated  lies  in  the  coastal  plain,  and  the  ^*  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^®  *^^®  summary 
scheme  includes  the  colonization  of  the  re-  t^^t  practically  all  construction  of  irrigation 
claimed  land  with  white  settlers,  whose  agri-  "^^^kB  throughout  the  world,  with  the  single  ex- 
cultural  equipment  is  to  be  admitted  free  of  ception  of  the  western  provinces  of  Canada,  was 
duty.  being   done    by    ^vernment    agencies;    and    in 

The  Chilean  government  completed  plans  for  Canada  it  was  being  done  by  a  railway  company 
the  irrigation  of  63,000  acres  in  the  province  which  in  some  respects  is  analagous  to  a  gov- 
of  Linares,   at  a  cost  of  $1,100,000.     Private  ernment  agency.     ThU  is  significant  since,  as  ^ 
parties  also  were  active  in  irrigation  construe-  shown  by  the  Thirteenth  Census,  about  97  per  . 
tion.  <!ent.  of  the  land  irrigated  in  the  United  States 

The  Argentine  government  completed  surveys  in  1909  was  supplied  with  water  by  private 
on  the  Rio  de  los  Sauces  for  the  irrigation  of  agencies.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  in  the 
79,000  acres,  at  a  cost  of  $3,397,000,  and  ap-  United  States,  almost  without  exception  large 
proved  the  construction  of  works  in  the  de-  private  irrigation  enterprises  have  been  finan- 
partment  of  La  Paz  to  cost  $50,000;  and  the  cial  failures,  and  this  has  tended  to  discourage 
department  of  Corboda  asked  legislative  per-  private  enterprise.  Judged  by  the  same  stand- 
mission  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  about  ard — the  direct  returns  on  the  capital  invested 
$50,000  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  irri-  — government  enterprises  in  the  United  States 
gation  works.  have  been  financial  failures  also.     However,  a 

The  acreage  of  irrigated  land  in  Spain  was  government  expenditure  cannot  be  judged  by 
eatimated  at  about  3,000,000  acres.     The  gov-  this  standard,  for  ^tiM^^^H^^^^P  ^^^ 
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eaqtenditure  may  far  outweigh  the  direct  bene-  output  that  reflect  the  deeper  inetineta  of  the 

fit  and  justify  enterpriaes  which  would  be  en-  Italiana  and  are  more  essentially  national  in 

tirely  impracticable  for  private  agencies.     The  character.    One  of  the  most  surprising  features 

same  thing  is  true  of  the  railroad  irrigation  of  the  Italian  consciousness  to-day  is  its  un- 

enterprises.    The  indirect  returns  in  the  shape  abated  interest  in  antiquity.    It  would  be  unjust 

of  passenger  and  freight  tolls  may  more  than  to   refer   to   an   atavistic   principle   the   great 

repay  the  entire  investment  although  direct  re-  vogue   of   the   historical   drama  and   romance, 

turns  are  small.    In  the  United  States  a  large  so  true  is  it  that  this  reworking  of  historic 

part  of  the  money  invested  in  irrigation  works  themes  shows  vital  modern  aspirations  looking 

has  been  an  involuntary  contribution      to  the  toward  the  future.     There  is  to  be  sure  much 

general  good,  made  in  the  belief  that  the  in-  static  romanticism  in  Sem  Benelli's  latest  tri- 

vestment  would  pay.  Experience  seems  to  prove,  umph.  La  Gorgcna^  a  drama  of  love  and  death 

however,  that   sudi   investments  will   not  pay  on    the    background    of    twelfth-century    Pisa, 

directly,  and  throughout  the  world  they  are  be-  Here  the  historical   motive   is   at   best   super- 

ing  made  by  agencies  which  can  get  their  re-  flciaL     But  Hellenism  in  its  noblest  form  in- 

tums  from  the  mdirect  benefit  arising  from  the  spires  the  Drainmi  mittrtwhi  of  E.  Romagnoli. 

development^  of  previously  waste  territory.  Tnere  is  some  serious  work  behind  the  Nerone 

IBATOFHAN  is  a  lemon-yellow  crystalline  of  G.  Bonaspetti,  which  centres  on  the  murder 

powder   melting   at  216  C,   soluble   in   alcohol  of  Agrippina  and  the  resulting  effects  on  Nero's 

and  alkalies,  but  insoluble  in  water  or  ether*  conscience.     Of  much  the  same  subject  is  the 

It  is  tasteless  and  possesses  a  slight  odor  re-  Agrippina  minore  of  Pelaez  d'Avoine.     D.  Tu- 

sembling  atophan,  for  which  drug  it  is  intended  miati    continues    with    two    historical    plays: 

as  a  substitute.     The  substance  has  the  same  Ouerrin  MeschinOf  for  medieval  chivalry,   and 

therapeutic  effects  as  atophan,  and  is  therefore  Alberto    da    Ouisaano    for    the    patriotism    of  . 

used  as  an  anti-rheumatic  and  uric-acid  elim-  the  revolution.    Ettore  Moschino  has  published 

inator,  but  has  the  advantage  of  being  tasteless,  a  Ceaare  Borgia,  and  Amico-Rosso  a  Savonarola, 

Its  chemical  formula  is  given  as,  Cnfi.C^B^.'  R.  Pentinl  a  Tiberio  Oracoo.    The  Rome  of  the 

CACXKDH.  _^  eighteenth  century  peers  through  the  humor  of 

ITATJATff  IilTKKATTJBB.  Contemporary  Jondolo's  Ooeihe  a  Roma.  Of  the  next  century 
Italian  literature  is  not  unaffected  by  modem  are  the  Oiacohina  of  G.  Marootti  and  the  Gfio- 
movements  of  thought  and  by  passing  affecta-  vanni  Frangipani  of  V.  Buonmartini.  Of  na- 
tions and  fads.  The  year  1913  has  brought  out,  tional  inspiration  are  Le  aeiie  leggende  of  A. 
for  instance,  a  brand-new  futurist  poet,  Paolo  Orvieto,  narrations  in  verse,  and  the  Novelle 
Buzzi,  who  promises  in  Verai  Libert  to  strive  as  drammaiiohe  of  G.  Morpurgo.  Not  only  the 
valiantly  for  notoriety  as  his  colleague  Mario-  glamor  of  a  great  name,  but  richness  of  detail 
netti.  The  readings  of  Buzz!  and  the  lectures  of  as  well,  lend  special  interest  to  the  Pisanella 
Marionetti  in  public  at  Milan,  Venice,  and  Rome  of  IVAnnunzio,  a  study  of  Byzantine  character 
have  been  attended  usually  by  riots.  The  interest  and  costume  in  medieval  Cyprus.  Here,  on  a 
in  morbid  sex  psychology,  which  D'Annunzio  groundwork  of  wide  scholarship  of  the  same 
stimulated  with  L'Innocenie,  II  Piaeere,  etc.,  re-  thoroughness  for  which  he  is  noted,  D'Annunzio 
appears  in  II  fiiglio  voetro  of  G.  Chiggiato,  a  integrates  all  the  elements  of  Hellenism,  Ori- 
romanoe  of  the  Nietzschian-Tolstoian  type,  ental  intensity,  and  Latin  passion  with  the  ex- 
Social  problems  of  radical  hue,  which  in  Italy  traordinary  lyric  splendor  which  is  the  essence 
are  not  so  *'  modern  "  as  in  the  United  States,  are  of  his  art.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  the 
treated  in  such  plays  as  the  Spine  dentro  U  nido  narrower  aspect  of  D'Annunzian  sensualism 
of  £.  Rivalta,  the  Porta  chiuea  of  Marco  Praga,  that  reappears  in  his  most  recent  Ferro.  Mean- 
Intomo  al  lume  of  T.  Monicelli,  and  La  donna  while  the  vogue  of  Pariaina  shows  no  decline. 
modema  of  Nino  Bernini.  Imported  from  Paris  The  diary  of  D'Annunzio,  Memoranda,  and  sev- 
is  even  a  feminist  play  of  M.  Donnay,  Le  Ulu^  eral  novelettes,  among  them  Leda  aenza  il 
minatricu  Special  aspects  of  Italian  society—  cigno,  have  appeared.  The  enthusiasm  aroused 
the  stock  in  trade  of  ordinary  production — are  hy  these  works  testifies  to  the  fact  that  adver- 
reflected  in  K  L.  Morselli's  drama  La  prigione,  tisement  plus  genius  still  maintains  the  poet 
which  shows  the  aristocracy^  of  blood  grapnling  of  Pescara  in  the  front  rank  of  contemporary 
with  the  financial  question,  just  as  D.  Nicodemi,  Italian  letters. 

who  ia  enjoying  some  vogue  in  Paris,  treats  the       With  similar  assiduity  the  Italians  are  culti- 

ecoiiomio  features  of  "  high-life  "  in  L* Aigrette  vating  what  is  possibly  the  most  fibrous  branch 

and  Requina,  which  have  appeared  also  in  Italy,  of  current  literature,  the  analvsls  of  regional 

In  La  diveraa  vita,  of  E.  Rivalta  and  II  ro*  life.     This,    studied    in    its   minute    and  most 

mamo  dello  adegno  of  Valcarenffhi  we  have  a  essential  characteristics,  still  recognizes  Fucini, 

novel    of    general    psychological    analysis,    a  for   Tuscany,   and   Salvatore   di    Giaoomo,    for 

genre  that  has  recently  produced  several  works  Naples,    as    its    most    masterly    interpreters, 

of  note:    II  banchetto  di  Lazzaro  of  V.  Picardi,  Grazia  Deledda,  for  Sardinia,  has  had  a  pro- 

Ugo  Ojetti's  VAmore  e  auo  Figlio,  Maria  di  lific  year  in  the  tales  Ohiaroacuro  and  the  ro- 

Borio'a  La  fiamma  ehe  tempra,   and   II    Ctiore  mances  Canne  al  vento  and   Colombi  e  apar- 

in  gioco  of  Carola  Prosperi,  all  collections  of  vieri.     Beltramelli,  for  Umbria,  has  published 

tales.    Among  novels  of  intricate  plot,  with  an  Le  novelle  della  puerra  and  a  volume  of  verse, 

appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  wonderful,  the  most  Soliochio,    Pirandello,   Pastonchi,    and    Zuccoli 

noteworthv  are  iffo  zio  il  Diavolo  of  A.  Varaldo,  have  been  issuing  at  least  one  tale  a  month. 

Persib  Falchi's  Novelle  del  demonio,  and  a  curi-  C.  -Carozzi,  for  the  Italian  Alps,  has  published 

ous  study  in  mental  aberration  by  R.  Artuffo,  Bu  per  Uerta,   while    sailor-life  is    studied    in 

II  prof  eta  delle  roae.     Lino  Feri  ana's  Mamma  I  marinari  of  R.  Piva.  Ability  of  much  promise 

benedetto  is  an   interesting  collection  of   tales  has  appeared  in  a  newcomer,  Paola  Driga  with 

for  children.  La  Fortuna,    Her  tales,  like  the  Mirti  alfom- 
But  there  are  portions  of  the  contemporary  bra  of  Contri,  are  studies  of  sombre  outline,  ^T^ 
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while  in  La  f>ita  di  iuiti  of  Giulio  Gaprin 
there  is  a  lighter  humorous  touch.  The  region 
of  Trieste  is  reflected  in  the  newly  collected 
Beritti  ixiri  of  Giglio  Padovan.  For  Venice, 
Antonio  Pilot,  a  passionate  cultivator  of  Vene- 
tian memories,  who  has  just  published  a  re- 
markable Aniologia  delta  lirioa  veneafiana, 
comes  out  as  a  poet  himself  in  Cocolegzi  semr 
piezzi  matezzi  in  lengua  veneziana,  G.  0. 
Santini  has  some  rollicking  Roman  dialect  yerse 
in  his  "Napoleone.  It  is  Florence  that  inspires 
the  Rime  del  Marzocoo  of  Rina  Pierazzi  and  a 
four-act  play  of  iAl  Noyelli,  La  cupola. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  historical  drama 
and  the  regional  tale  are  the  characteristic  rep- 
resentatives of  current  Italian  interests.  Mean- 
while there  is  a  rich  scattered  production,  espe- 
cially in  the  lyric,  alons  individual  lines. 
Milly  Dandolo,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  has  published 
aome  promising  poems.  The  Canti  of  Maria 
Oardini  and  La  Scomparea  of  Maria  Stella 
show  well-defined  personality.  L.  Zambarelli 
in  Frate  Francesco  continues  his  remarkable 
religious  poems.  A  new  aspect  of  the  scholar 
A.  Serena  is  shown  in  his  Ferat,  while  some 
noteworthy  results  are  obtained  by  P.  Briganti 
in  Canti  del  meriggio,  in  /{  mazzo  di  carte  of 
G*  Giusta;  La  Lucema  of  G.  Zucca  and  Canti 
di  Trifoglieto  of  £.  Fabrettl.  During  the  year 
public  testimonials  have  been  offered  to  Arturo 
Colautti  and  Aurelio  Costanzo.  Special  tribute 
has  been  paid  to  Alfredo  Oriani,  whose  collected 
theatre  is  now  available,  and  to  Mariello  Tad- 
dei,  the  Florentine  journalist  and  poet,  who 
died  at  twenty-five.  Graf,  De  Gubernatis,  and 
Padovan  died  during  1913. 

ITALIAN  80MALILAND.  An  Italian  col- 
ony and  protectorate  in  northeast  Africa,  sep- 
arated from  the  British  East  Africa  Protec- 
torate by  the  river  Juba.  The  area  is  365,400 
square  kilometers  (141,081  square  miles),  and 
the  population  is  estimated  at  300,000.  The 
imports  in  1912  were  valued  at  5,533,462  lire, 
and  the  exports  at  2,065,018.  The  budget  for 
1912-13  was  estimated  to  balance  at  6,534,856 
lire.  A  civil  governor  administers  the  country 
— in  1913,  Salvago  (Marquese)  Raggi — ^residing 
at  Mogadisho. 

ITAIiT.  A  constitutional  monarchy  of  south- 
ern Europe,  hereditary  in  the  male  line  of  the 
house  of  Savoy.  It  includes  the  Apennine 
Peninsula  and  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia.    The  capital  is  Rome- 

Abea  and  Population.  In  the  table  below 
will  be  found  the  compartimenti  into  which 
Italy  is  divided,  the  number  of  provinces  in 
each  compartimento,  the  area  in  square  kil- 
ometers, and  the  de  facto  population  February 
10,  1901,  and  June  10,  1911  (final  returns) : 


The  total  population  as  estimated  January 
1,  1912,  was  34,813,975.  The  total  de  jure  pop- 
ulation in  1911  was  35,845,048  and  in  1901  32,- 
965,504.  The  marriages  in  1912  numbered  264,- 
457  (260,198  in  1911) ;  births,  1,181,560  (1,141,- 
036);  deaths,  683,124  (790^302);  stillbirths 
(included  in  the  forgoing),  47^74.  Overset 
«migration  (1912),  403,306;  to  Europe  and 
other  countries  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean, 
308.140;  total,  711,446.  Total  1911,  533,844 
(262,779    oversea);     1910,    651,475    (402,779); 

1909,  625,437  (399,282);  1908,  486,674  (238.- 
573);  1907,  704,675  (415,901).  To  the  United 
States  came,  in   1912.   267,637;    1911,   191,087; 

1910,  262,554;  1909,  280,351;  1908,  131,501; 
1907,  298,124.  Immigrants  1911.  218,998;  1910, 
161,148;  1900,  134,210;  1908,  300,834;  1907, 
248,428.  The  communal  population  of  Naples 
(1911)  was  678.031;  Milan,  599,200;  Rome, 
542,123;  Turin,  427,106;  Palermo,  341,088; 
Genoa,  272,221;  Florence,  232.860;  CaUnia, 
210,703;  Bologna,  172,628;  Venice,  160,719;  Mes- 
sina.   126,557. 

AoBiciTLTUSB.  The  rich  soil  yields  fruits  in 
abundance.  Wine  is  produced  in  quantities  for 
consumption  and  export.  From  Tuscany,  Lign- 
ria,  and  the  province  of  Bari  come  olives  and 
olive  oil.  In  the  table  below  are  to  be  found 
area  in  thousands  of  hectares  under  main  crops 
in  1912,  and  production,  in  thousands  of  quin- 
tals, for  consecutive  years,  1913  figures  subject 
to  slight  revision: 


10(M>ha. 

1000  quintals 

1912 

1910 

1911 

1912 

191S 

Wheat    .... 

...  4.765 

41.750 

52.862 

46.102 

68.S5S 

Rye   

...      i23 

1.882 

1.846 

1.848 

1.420 

Oats    

. . .      508 

4.148 
2.065 

6.947 
2.849 

1^ 

6,110 

Barley    ... 

...      244 

£$52 

Com    

...  1,594 

25.839 
4.S80 
6.098 

28.796 
4.792 
6.168 

26.068 
4.896 
4.022 

27,600 

Rice    

.::  146 

6.4S2 

Beans    .... 

. . .      598 

Potatoes... 

...      288 

16.394 

16.912 

16.826 



S.    BeeU*. 

...        64 

16.791 

16.844 

17.480 

26.500 

Hempt    ... 

...        86 

868 

674 

949 

Flax>    .... 

9 

81 

28 

26 

. ... . 

Citrous    frulU     114 

7,607 

7.866 

6.422 



Chestnuts. . 

...      652 

6.076 

8.290 

4.980 



Tobacco.... 

8 

180 

8S 

Vines t    ... 

...  4.464 

29.298 

42.664 

44.128 

B2.000 

Olive    oil... 

;{   2.818 

1.S84 
9.867 

2.442 

916 

Olives    .... 

18.629 

6.097 

•  Sugar   beets,     t  Production  of   fibre, 
ductlon  in  hectoliters  of  wine. 


tPro- 


Piedmont    

Ll^Ha    

Lombardy.  ^ . . . 
Venetla    ..7... 

— 1>. 

Sq,  kms.        im 
^9.867      8.817.401 

5.278       1.077,478 
24.086      4.282.728 
24.547      8.134.467 
20.701      2.445.036 
24.106      2.549.142 

9.712      1.060.755 

9,709          667,210 
12,081       1,198,909 
16,529       1,441,561 
16.296       8,160,448 
19.109       1.959,668 

9,962          490,705 
15.076      1.870.208 
25,739      8.529,799 
24,109         791.754 

286.682^  82.475.268 

1911 
8.424.450 
1.197.281 
4,790.478 
3.527.360 

TCmilia    

2.681,201 

Tuscany    

The   Marches.. 
XJmbrla    

2.694.706 

1.093.258 

686.596 

Rome    

1.802.428 

Abniszl   e  MoUse.  4 

Campania    6 

Apulia    8 

Baslllcata    1 

Calabria    ......-•-  2 

1,480.706 
3.311.990 
2.130,151 
474,021 
1,402.151 

Bicilv    

...  7 

8.672.258 

Sardinia    

Total     

...  2 
...69 

852.407 
84.671.877 

*  110,682  square  miles. 


The  horses  in  the  country  (1908)  numbered 
849,723;  mules,  388,337;  cattle.  6,198,861;  baf- 
faloes,  19,266;  sheep.  11,162.926;  goats,  2,714,- 
878 ;  swine,  2,607,798.  The  value  of  forest  prod- 
ucts was  f^ven  in  1909  at  124,132,000  lire. 

Sericulture  is  a  wide-spread  industry,  the 
average  annual  output  of  cocoons  being  esti- 
mated at  52,563.000  kilograms,  and  the  output 
of  silk  at  5,654,000  kilos. 

MiNiiro,  ETC.  The  number  of  iron  mines  in 
operation  in  1911  is  reported  at  31,  with  2055 
work  people,and  an  output  of  373.786  metric 
tons  of  ore,  valued  at  6.767,619  lire;  ferra- 
manganese,  with  78  workers,  6842  tons,  58.338 
lire;  manganese  9,  with  165  workers,  3515  tons, 
110,120  lire;  9  copper,  797  workers.  68,136 
tons,  1,226,693;  88  zinc,  lead,  and  lead  and  zinc 
14,318  workers,  139,719  tons  zinc  (15,369.972 
lire),  38,468  tons  lead  (6.640,149  lire) .and  550 
tons  lead  and  zinc  (24,600  lire) ;  1  silver,  43 
workers,  2441  tons,  81,644  lire;  9  mercury,  949 
tons,  83,200  lire;  3  argentiferous  antimony,  304 
workers,  2441  tons,  81,644  lire;  9  mercury,  949 
workers,  97.803  tons,  4,664,697  lire;  10  iron 
and  copper  pyrites,  2142  workers,  166,273  tons, 
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3,141,044  lire;  86  coal,  etc.,  3061  workers,  657,-  32,900,606  tons)  were  Italian  and  13,700.  of 
137  tons,  6,021,506  lire;  362  sulphur,  10,203  20,131,425  tons  (12,666  steamers,  of  20,008,761 
workers,  2,682,766  tons,  31,007,336  lire;  18  tons)  were  foreign.  Cleared,  173.353  vessels,  of 
asphalt  and  bitumen,  1861  workers,  188,681  66,082,448  tons;  of  these,  150,652,  of  36,045,206 
tons.  3,065,027  lire;  12  boric  acid,  442  workers,  tons  (66,518  steamers,  of  33.004,037  tons)  Ital- 
2648  tons,  1,006,240  lire.  The  quarries  em-  ian,  and  13,801,  of  20,137,242  tons  (12,663  steam- 
ployed  70,767  work  people  in  1011,  and  their  ers,  of  20,014,104  tons)  foreign, 
total  output  was  valued  at  61,048,203  lire;  the  The  merchant  marine  included  January  It 
lime  and  brick  kilns  employed  00,354  workers,  1012,  5470  vessels,  of  1,107,085  tons  (767 
and  their  output  was  valued  at  173,505,764  steamers,  of  606,004,  and  4713  sail,  of  410,- 
lire.  001). 

FiBHEBiES.    The  value  of  the  fisheries  output  OoMinnacATiows.     There  were  in  operation 

was  given  in  1000  at  22,407,000  lire  (tunny-flsh,  March    1,    1013.    17,634   kilometers   of    railway 

3,486.000  lire).        ,^     ^  ^,     ^  ,                 ,  lines,   of  which    13,760   were  operated  by   tha 

CoMiCEBCE.     In   the   table  below   are   diown  gtate,  which  actually  owned  13,632  kilometers- 

imports    for    consumption    and   exports   of    do-  xhere  were  6160  kilometers  of  tramways.    Dur- 

mestie   produce,  with   imports   and   exports    of  j^g  ^^^  y^j,  there  was  in  progress  the  improve- 

ooin  and  bullion  (including  all  precious  metals),  ^ent  and  re-location  of  the  Rome-Naples  con- 
fer consecutive  years,  values  in  thousands  of  nection,  with  the  result  that  22%  miles  were  to 

^'**  be   saved.     The  station   at   Naples   was   being 

-— -— -— ---^-^— — — — — ^^— —  considerably  increased.    The  Italian  electric  sjrs- 

Importa                       Exports  tem  was  being  extended  by  a  second  Giovi  line 

•^Sttlje    ^•AJf        ?i^%'em    ^•f^iSi  ^^^^   Sampicrdarcna  to   Ronco,   and   a   tunnel 

im::::::::l:ili:no      Wl         Vmfd      fioJI  ^"  ^^?e  con.tructed  <»  connect  Genoa  at  the 

1910 8.246,976       81,066          2.079,977      48,116  new  Brignole  station  with  the  east  side  of  the 

iwi ^'W^'^M      28.896         J.JSi*?!!      ihiii  port.     In  November   a   railway   line  from  So- 

^»" 8,604,104      26,906         2.896,146      41,746  ^^,^^0  to  Sanvenere  was  start^.    The  new  line 

was  to  be  about  76  miles  in  length  and  a  con- 

The  transit  trade  in  1011  amounted  to  78,-  tract  representing  about  one-sixth  of  the  entire 

754,000  lire;  in  1010  to  77,878,000;   1000,  67,-  distance  was  begun.     It  will  connect  Soverato 

050,000;  1008,54,101,000.    Some  of  the  principal  with  Chiarazalle,  and  run  through  mountainous 

articles  of  import  and  export  in  1011  are  shown  country  with  many  engineering  difficulties.  Tel- 

below:  egraph  lines  (June  30,  1011),  51,172  kilometers; 

^.^.^^_^.^__^.^__...^____^_^__^  wires,  311,684  kms.;  state  stations,  6874;  rail- 

Importo            lOOOIiro      Exports            looo lire  ^*y   and  other,    1004.     Marconi   stations,   20; 

Cereals    897.800  Bilk    860,400  on  board,  126.    Length  of  urban  telephone  lines. 

Cotton    !JMSS  S?,?*®**  *®5"*«»-"15?'?22  12,080   kms.;    wires,    102,838   kms.;    interurban 

S{Sn--p,;;diV.:::i9i;ooo&^     ::: W?  l^n"'  31,354  kms.;  wires  00,005.     Post  offices, 

811k 168.600  Chem.  prods. 79.400  11,080. 

Skins 126,200  Cheese    68,000   10.206    cents)    is   the   unit   of   value.     In    the 

Anlmalfl  98.900  Citrous  fruits —  60.100  table  below  are  shown  actual  revenue  and  ex- 

^oSl  •.•.;.•.::::::::  li:^^^7^^i^ii:::  K  P^-^'*""  '<"  coneecutive  ye.r^  in  Ure: 

Iron  mfrs 88.100  Olive  oil 45.100  __«___«__«^.«.^____^______^ 

Implements   70,400  Skins   48.400  1909-10  1910-11  1911-12 

Copper,   etc 68.700  Bnrs    42.100    Revenue.  ...2.602.163,826    2,888,164.212    2.682.640.878 

Flah    60.600  Sulphur 41.400   Exp'dl tare.  .2,661.286.018    2,768.626.048    2.628.426.682 

Seeds    64.800  Hats    40,800  ■     ' 

cotton  fxtne....  ||;J«j>  "gS^'*^;:::;;  |»;J»§  The  budget  estimate  for  1012-13  was  2.646,. 
Woolen  "  ...  62.100  Coral  81.000  004,671  lire  revenue  and  2,630,172,684  lire  ex- 
Coffee  42.400  Pastes  80.800  penditure.    The  budget  for  1013-14  (as  accepted 

?^o^<^  '!^*':::  l1:?SS^i}S'!..V.:::::::;  K  Julylj    wis)  estimated  .the  ordinary  revenue 

Rubber  soods....  81.600  Ships  27.600    at  2,307,733,541    lire,   derived   as   follows:    66,- 

Gema  81.400  Legumes   22.000  001,405  from  state  domains,  railways,  etc.;  600.- 

•  Other  than  citrous.  f^^'^    ^JO"^    ^T«<^    ^f^^>    334  760,000    from 

taxes  on  transactions  (stamps  and  registration, 

The  principal  countries  of  origin  and  destina-  mortgages,  etc.) ;  1,123,722,000  from  indirect 
tion  follow,  values  (1011)  in  thousands  of  lire:  monopoly  327,030,000,  salt  monopoly  80,000,000, 
Germany.  660.200  imports  and  301.200  exports;  quinine  monopoly  2,700,000) ;  106,702,000  from 
United  Kingdom,  600,800  and  22,800;  United  revenue-earning  administrations  (posts  122,000,- 
States,  415,300  and  247,200;  France,  327,200  000,  telegraph  and  telephones  40,300,000,  etc.); 
and  206,200;  Austria-Hungary,  288,000  and  184,-  87,265,324  from  repayments;  34,247,500  fromva- 
800;  Russia,  234,800  and  50.000;  Rumania,  120,-  rious  and  64,064,235  from  special  sources.  Ex- 
000  and  23,400;  British  India,  172,200  and  21.-  traordinary  revenue,  250,262,420  lire;  making 
000;  Argentina,  106,800  and  166,200;  Belgium,  the  total  revenue,  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
82,000  and  61,000;  China,  63,200  and  2100;  2,656.096.070  lire.  Ordinary  expenditure.  2,- 
Switzerland,  77,600  and  203,600;  Brazil,  60,300  126,662,036  lire,  distributed  as  follows:  638,- 
and  42,600;  Egypt,  41.500  and  61,000;  Japan,  624,048  treasury  (350,630.020  interest  on  ths 
31,300  and  2100;  European  Turkey,  34,400  and  consolidated  debt,  133,700,072  floating  debt,  etc.), 
54,300;  Spain,  20,000  and  16,400;  Tunis,  22.600  328,260,413  finance  (expenses  of  administration 
and  0500;  Asiatic  Turkey,  19,000  and  44,100.       and  collection  of  taxes,  etc.),  363,652,430  war. 

The  total  vessels  entered  in  the  1011  trade  226,707,051  marine,  137.364,714  instruction,  132,- 
numbered  173,437,  of  56,056,306  tons.  Of  these,  090,820  interior,  132,198,171  posts  and  tele- 
159,647  of  35,924,881  tons    (66,646  seamefs,  of  graphs,  68,215,416  public  works.  55,476,780 
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tice,     27,736,632     agriculture,     induatry,     and      Two  daya  after  the  death,  on  December.  20, 
commerce,  26,156.747  foreign  aflfairs.  1913,    of    General    Vittorio    Cuniberti     (q.v.). 

The  total  capital  of  the  debt  stood  July  1,  called  by  the  London  Times  **  the  father  of  the 
1912,  at  13,429,360,000  lire  (consolidated  10,-  dreadnought,"  the  ministry  of  marine  adopted 
052,311,000.  redeemable  3,971,568,000,  treasury  his  plans,  opposed  for  years  by  Italian  naval 
bonds  207,268,000,  current  accounts  72,947,000,  experts,  for  four  new  battleships— the  ViitoHo 
paper  money  479,054,000;  total  14.783,148,000,  Emanuele,  Regina  Elena^  Rotna^  and  Napoli. 
minus  1,363,788,000  gold  in  treasury).  Interest,  These  vessels  will  combine  high  speed  with 
523,076,574;   amortization,   1,921.047.  heavy  armament,  for  use  within  a  limited  area. 

The  budget,  as  presented  by  Sr.  Tedesco  on  Italy  has  lagged  behind  the  nations  in  acknowl- 
December  20,  showed  a  surplus  of  26,000,000  edging  officially  the  naval  genius  of  Cuniberti. 
lire,  which  would  be  applied  on  the  cost  of  the  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Russia,  Japan  all  con- 
war  in  Tripoli,  together  with  a  surplus  of  112,-  suited  him  and  adopted  his  ideas;  he  assisted 
500,000  lire  for  1912-13,  and  37,600,000  lire  for  in  German  naval  development,  helped  to  build 
1913-1914.  The  cost  of  the  war  thus  far  was  up  the  Japanese  fleet,  and  reconstructed  the 
estimated  at  950,000,000  lire.  Russian  navy  after  the  war  with  Japan.    Dead, 

Navt-  ^The  number  and  displacement  De-  Italy  mourns  him  and  approves  his  projects, 
cember  1,  1913,  of  warships  built  and  building,  (See  also  Battleseips  and  Naval  Pbogkess.) 
of  1500  or  more  tons,  and  of  torpedo  craft  of  Govebnment.  Under  the  constitution  of  1848, 
50  tons  and  over,  were  as  follows:  2  battleships  as  subsequently  amended,  the  king  is  the  ezeeu- 
(dreadnought  type)  having  a  main  battery  of  tive  acting  through  a  responsible  council.  The 
all  big  guns  (11  inches  or  more  in  calibre),  of  legislative  power  rests  with  the  king  and  a 
40.940  tons,  built,'  and  7,  of  172,760  tons,  build-  parliamentary  body  composed  of  a  senate  (whose 
ing;  8  battleships  ( pre-dreadnought  type),  of  members  are  the  princes  of  the  royal  house 
90,100,  built;  9  armored  cruisers,  of  74,020  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  an  unlimited 
tons,  built;  7  cruisers,  of  20,030  tons,  built,  and  number — about  390— of  eminent  men  nominated 
3,  of  6223  tons,  building;  28  torpedo-boat  de-  b^  the  king  for  life)  and  a  chamber  of  508  depu- 
stroyers,  of  10,987  tons,  built,  and  19,  of  13,730  ties  popularly  elected  for  five  years, 
tons,  building;  68  torpedo  boats,  of  11,584  tons.  The  reigning  king  (1913),  Victor  Emmanuel 
built,  and  2,  of  240  tons,  building;  19  sub-  III.,  was  born  November  11,  1869;  in  1896  he 
marines,  of  5476  tons,  built.  Total  tonnage  married  Princess  H6ltae  of  Montenegro.  He 
built,  269,136;  building,  192,963 — in  all,  462,-  succeeded  to  the  throne  upon  the  assassination 
089  tons.  Excluded  from  the  foregoing  are  of  his  father  July  29,  1900.  Heir-apparent, 
ships  over  twenty  years  old,  unless  reconstructed  Prince  Humbert,  bom  September  15,  1904. 
and  re-armed  within  five  years;  torpedo  craft  The  ministry  (as  constituted  October  1,  1913) 
over  fifteen  years  old;  transports,  colliers,  re-  was  as  follows:  G.  Giolitti,  premier  and  min- 
pair  ships,  torpedo  depot  ships,  and  other  auz-  ister  of  the  interior;  A.  (Marchese)  di  San 
iliaries.  Italy  ranks  seventh  in  the  list  of  the  Giuliano.  foreign  affairs;-  P.  Bertolini,  colonies; 
eight  great  naval  powers.  The  personnel  of  C.  Finocchiaro-Aprile,  justice;  F.  Tedesco, 
the  navy  is  composed  of  37,101  officers  and  men.  treasury;  General  P.  (Conte)  Spingardi,  war; 
including  1  admiral,  18  vice-admirals,  14  rear  Rear- Admiral  Millo,  marine;  L.  (>edaro,  in- 
admirals,  131  captains  and  commanders,  and  struction;  E.  Sacchi,  public  works;  F.  S.  Nitti, 
1011  other  line  officers.  Air  craft  April  7,  agriculture,  etc.;  posts  and  telegri4>h8y  F.  Te- 
1913:  8  military  dirigibles  on  hand  and  2  or-  desco,  acting, 
dered,  and   100  military  aeroplanes    (including 

monoplanes,  biplanes,  and  hydro-aeroplanes)  on  Hibxobt 

hand  and  30  ordered.     See  also  Aebonauticb. 

Italy  has  a  shipbuilding  programme  extend-  Impebialism  and  the  Social.  Democbats. 
ing  to  the  year  1917-18.  A  certain  sum  la  The  militaristic  and  imperialistic  enthusiasm 
allowed  each  year  for  new  construction  and  which  had  made  the  Turco-Italian  War  possible 
maintenance.  As  the  number  and  type  of  vessels  subsided  rapidly  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
to  be  laid  down  each  year  is  determined  by  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  (October  16*  1912;  see  1912 
minister  of  marine,  it  is  not  known  what  the  Yeab  Book)  ;  and  the  high  cost  of  living, 
construction  for  the  year  will  be  until  the  navy  coupled  with  the  prevalence  of  unemployment^ 
department  has  made  its  decision.  The  minister  was  an  active  agency  in  stimulating  resistance 
of  marine  is  responsible  to  the  Parliament,  and  to  the  increased  financial  and  military  burdens, 
is  aided  by  an  under-secretary  of  state.  The  occupation  of  Libya  might  be  gratifying 

If  construction  now  under  way  proceeds  with-  to  Italian  patriotism,  but  it  cost  about  $200,000 
out  delay.  Italy  will  have  by  1916  ten  dread-  a  day.  Then  in  addiion  to  the  enormous  military 
noughts  in  commission — ^the  Danie  AligMeri,  expenditure,  millions  must  be  spent  on  harbors, 
completed  1912;  the  Conte  di  Cavour,  the  Leo-  docks,  railways,  and  improvements,  if  the  newly- 
nardo  da  Vinciy  and  the  Oiulio  Cesare,  to  be  acquired  province  was  to  be  worth  anything^ 
completed  1914;  the  Andrea  Doria  and  the  Caio  and  over  and  above  the  cost  of  garrisoning  and 
Duilio,  launched  March  30  and  April  24,  1913;  improving  Libya,  millions  more  would  be  de- 
the  Dandolo,  the  Morosini,  the  Mazzini,  and  manded  to  make  Italy's  navy  and  army  im- 
the  Mameli,  reported  to  have  been  begun  in  pressive  enough  to  comport  with  her  new  dignity 
1913.  The  second-class  cruiser  under  recon-  and  strong  enough  to  defend  her  new  position, 
struction  under  the  name  Libia  was  originally  Altogether  it  was  an  expensive  undertaking, 
the  Drama  ordered  for  Turkey  and  seized  by  Other  parties  were  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice, 
Italy  during  the  Turko-Italian  War.  The  Mar-  or  at  least  to  ask  the  taxpayers  to  make  the  sac- 
sala  and  the  Nino  Bixia,  now  building  at  Gas-  rifice,  for  the  glory  of  Italy,  but  the  Social  Demo- 
tellamare,  are  smaller  cruisers  of  the  type  of  crats  set  themselves  squarely  against  all  further 
the  Quarto  completed  1912.  The  Basilicata  expenditure  on  the  conquest  of  Libya.  On  June 
and  the  Campania,  building  for  protection  and  14  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  voted  the  101,- 
atrol  duty,  are  third-class  cruisers.  000,000    lire    ($20,200,000)    demanded   by   the 
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ministry  for  the  subjugation  of  the  AiBhs,  but  feature  of  the  election,  was  the  part  played  in 
it  was  plain  that  socialist  criticisms  had  an-  it  by  the  Catholics.  Hitherto  a  great  number 
noyed  the  s^vemment.  On  June  1  the  premier  of  loyal  Catholics  had  refrained  from  voting  at 
had  been  driven  to  say  that»  '*  If  it  becomes  neo-  the  express  desire  of  the  Pope.  Pope  Pius  IX., 
essary  an  appeal  to  the  country  will  be  made  in  it  will  be  remembered,  had  ordered  that  while 
the  interest  of  national  defense*  It  is  the  firm  the  government  refused  to  recognize  the  rights 
intention  of  the  government  to  demand  nothing  of  the  papacy.  Catholics  should  not  take  active 
from  the  lower  classes*  but  to  levy  new  taxes  part  in  politics.  This  prohibition,  the  non  ea^ 
on  the  solid  basis  of  real  wealth."  The  Social-  pedit  as  it  is  called,  enforced  by  Leo  XIII.,  was 
ists,  however,  continued  to  find  fault,  and  al-  not  maintained  in  all  its  vigor  by  Pius  X., 
leged  that  in  order  to  obtain  funds  for  the  and  in  the  present  election  remained  operative 
Libyan  expedition  the  ministry  had  resorted  to  iu  only  178  districts.  In  the  remainder  of  the 
disguised  loans,  and  appropriated  the  anticipated  608  districts  many  Catholics  exercised  the  suf- 
excesa  of  the  income-tax  receipts  as  far  in  ad-  frage,  and  in  one  place  the  bishop  was  the  first 
vance  as  1030.  Vice-Admiral  Pasquale  Leonardi  elector  to  cast  his  ballot.  In  most  of  these  dis- 
CottoHca,  who  as  minister  of  marines  had  been  tricts  the  Liberal,  or  Constitutional-Democratic 
subjected  to  criticism  on  account  of  the  pro-  candidate  was  supported  against  Socialists  or 
poaed  naval  increases,  resigned  on  July  28,  Republicans;  elsewhere,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
ostensibly  on  account  of  overwork,  and  was  sue-  election  of  an  anti-clerical,  the  Catholics  put  up 
ceeded  by  Vice-Admiral  Enrico  Millo,  the  leader  and  elected  a  candidate  of  their  own,  with  the 
of  the  famous  raid  on  the  Dardanelles  of  July,  result  that  33  avowed  clericals  were  returned. 
1912.  The  support  given  to  Liberal  candidates  gave 

Thb  GnraauL  Euscnoir.  In  calling  a  general  rise  to  a  rumor  that  the  government  had 
election  for  October  26,  Premier  Giolitti  gave  reached  an  understanding  with  the  clericals,  and 
out  a  statement  of  policy  which  emphasised  the  Count  Oentiloni,  president  of  the  Catholic  Elec- 
benefits  of  colonial  expansion  and  the  need  for  toral  Union,  was  quoted  in  the  Oiomale  D* 
military  occupation  of  the  interior  of  Libya.  Italia  as  saying  that  in  almost  280  districts 
He  declared  that  the  armament  of  Italy  was  to  the  Catholics  had  voted  for  moderate  candidates 
be  strengthened,  and  urged  that  measures  be  who  promised  to  oppose  anti-clerical  legislation, 
taken  for  the  regulation  of  labor  disputes,  the  that  over  100  of  those  elected  had  given  pledges 
provision  of  accident  insurance  for  workmen,  and  in  writing  to  Count  Gtentiloni,  and  that  in  the 
the  institution  of  educational  and  hygienic  re«  new  Chamber  230  of  the  608  votes  would  be 
forms.  With  this  programme  Signer  Sonnino,  controlled  by  the  Catholic  narty.  The  state- 
leader  of  the  Constitutional  Opposition,  found  ments  were  subsequently  denied,  and  there 
little  fault;  but  in  a  manifesto  to  his  supporters  seemed  to  be  no  indication  that  the  Catholics 
he  advocated  an  extension  of  old  age  pensions  would  abandon  their  purely  defensive  attitude; 
in  addition  to  the  reforms  projected  by  the  nevertheless,  the  anti-clerical  press  was  loud  in 
government.  There  was  not  so  much  interest  its  protests  against  clericalism.  The  new 
in  these  formal  programmes,  however,  as  in  Chamber  is  composed  as  follows:  Nationalists 
three  other  features  of  the  election:  (1)  in  and  Catholics,  36  (gain,  14);  Liberals  or 
what  way  the  extension  of  suffrage  would  affect  Ministerialists,  260  (loss,  72) ;  Constitutional 
the  result,  (2)  to  what  degree  the  Socialist  anti-  Democrats,  48  (gain,  8) ;  Radicals,  70  (gain, 
imperialistic  propaganda  would  be  successful,  10) ;  Reformist  and  Organised  Socialists,  78 
and  (3)  to  what  extent  the  Catholics  would  (gain,  37);  Republicans,  17  (loss,  6).  It  mav 
participate  in  the  polling.  be  noted  that  the  famous  ex-priest,  "Father'' 

The  electoral  reform  law  of  1012,  as  noted  Murri,  was  defeated,  as  well  as.  the  director  of 
in  the  last  Yeab  Book,  enfranchised  all  males  the  rabidly  anti-clerical  journal,  VAaino.  Ex- 
over  21  years  of  age,  save  those  illiterates,  un-  minister  Nunzio  Nasi  was  triply  elected  from 
der  30,  who  have  not  served  in  the  army.  The  Sicily,  where  he  is  still  regarded  as  a  hero, 
number  of  eligible  voters  was  thus  increased  despite  the  fact  that  he  has  been  convicted  of 
from  3,247,722  to  8,635,148.    Considerable  anx-  corrupt  practices. 

iety  was  felt  about  the  effect  of  enfranchising  The  Senate  of  Italy  is  appointive  rather 
the  great  mass  of  ignorant  soldiers,  but  the  re-  than  elective.  Thirty-nine  appointments  were 
suits  were  reassuring.  To  be  sure,  some  rioting  made  by  the  king  with  the  consent  of  the  coun- 
occurred  at  Cesovia,  Aversa,  Amalfi,  Catania,  cil;  of  the  39,  3  were  Socialists.  See  also  So- 
Bari,  and  Palermo;  but  in  general  the  ballot-    cialisic 

ing  was  orderly.  By  no  means  all  of  the  new  The  New  Pabliaiceitt.  The  new  Parliament 
'  electors  took  advantage  of  their  right  to  vote;  assembled  to  hear  the  speech  from  the  throne 
in  many  districts  the  percentage  of  abstentions  on  Kovember  27.  In  the  speech,  the  government 
rose  as  high  as  60  per  cent.,  and  in  two  districts  emphatically  reiterated  its  determination  to 
of  Rome  hardly  more  than  one-fourth  of  those  complete  the  work  of  pacification  in  Libya,  and 
eligible  voted.  It  was  natural  that  the  Social-  expressed  the  hope  that  the  new  colony  would 
ists  and  Radicals  should  gain  by  the  enlarge-  attract  Italian  emigrants.  The  church  was  to 
ment  of  the  electorate.  The  large  towns,  with  be  free  in  its  religious  functions,  but  not  to 
the  notable  exception  of  Rome,  gave  the  Radi-  interfere  with  the  state.  For  the  extension  of 
cals  and  Socialists  large  gains.  The  Socialist  education  and  for  the  maintenance  of  defense, 
representation  rose  from  41  to  78;  but  still  new  taxation  would  be  needed,  but  no  new  taxes 
remained  an  insignificant  minority  in  the  would  be  imposed  on  the  poor.  On  the  foUow- 
Chamber.  This  fact  might  be  interpreted  as  an  ing  day  the  Chamber  elected  the  Liberal,  Sig- 
indication  that  popular  sentiment  continued  to  nor  Marcora  president,  by  304  out  of  474  votes, 
favor  the  annexation  of  Libya;  or  again,  it  Signer  Prampolini  (Socialist)  receiving  the 
might  mean  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  popu-  next  highest  number  of  votes  (81) ;  and  then- 
lation  approved  the  extreme  anti-clericalism  of  proceeded  to  discuss  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
the  Socialists.  The  debates  that  followed  were  heated  And  oftenj 

The  third,  and  probably  the  most  interesting  disorderly.    Once  the  sitting  was  suspended  a^lL 
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ier  6r.  Ciccotti  (Socialist)  had  recounted  Sr.  IVOBYy  Vbgistable.  See  HoirucULUUJk^  ua- 
Qiolitti's  Bomewhat  dubious  relations  with  the  der  Ifew  Fruits  and  Plants, 
Banco  Romano  some  years  ago.  On  another  IVO&Y  COAST.  A  colony  of  French  Weil 
occasion  the  Socialists  shouted  "Down  with  the  Africa  (q.v.  for  area,  population,  etc.)-  A  de- 
House  of  Savoy,"  and  sang  the  " Internationale"  limitation  committee  proceeded  in  1909  in  con- 
At  last,  on  De^mher  19,  the  Right  Centre,  and  junction  with  Dutch  officers  representing  the 
Radical  Left  united  to  give  the  ministry  a  vote  Liberian  government  to  determine  the  boun- 
of  confidence.  Against  the  862  affirmative  daries;  as  the  results  are  not  yet  published  it  is 
votes,  90  Republicans  and  Socialists  registered  impossible  to  give  other  than  a  tentative  area 
their  useless  negatives,  and  13  Radicals  ab-  for  the  Ivory  Coast  The  inhabitants  are 
stained.  During  the  course  of  his  explanations  Agni,  fetishists  and  polygamists,  of  the  same 
before  the  Chamber,  Premier  Giolitti  made  the  family  with  the  Ashanti;  Mand6,  part  Moham- 
important  announcement  that  he  personally  fa-  medan,  part  paoan;  the  indigenes  of  the  la- 
vored  divorce,  although  he  believed  the  country  goons,  and  various  tribes  of  the  southwest 
was  not  yet  ready  for  a  divorce  law.  He  prom-  grouped  under  the  name  Kroumen.  There  are 
ised,  however,  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  provide  that  two  well-defined  regions — ^the  lower  forest  zone, 
civil  marriage  must  precede  the  religious  cere-  peopled  thinly  by  pagan  tribes  of  low  grade; 
mony.  A  Republican  resolution  in  favor  of  di-  the  upper  savannah  zone,  where  Islam  has  ex- 
vorce  was  rejected  by  228  to  123  votes.  ercised    a   civilizing   influence.    Mahogany   and 

FoBEiON  PoucT.  In  December,  Signor  San  other  woods,  palm  nuts  and  oil,  rubber,  manioc, 
Giuliano  made  a  full  statement  of  Italy's  for-  and  peanuts  are  produced.  Stock-raising  is  ill 
eign  policy.  In  retrospect,  he  observed  that  the  developed,  the  animals  being  half  wild  and 
powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance  had  acted  in  poorly  cared  for.  The  geology  of  the  country 
harmony  throughout  the  Balkan  crisis,  and  that  is  little  known  and  the  mining  industry 
the  independence  of  Albania  was  sincerely  de-  is  embryonic.  The  total  imports  for  1911  were 
sired  by  Italy.  He  went  on  to  say:  "As  for  yalued  at  20,560,940  francs,  and  the  exports  at 
the  JSgean  Islands,  which  we  at  present  oc-  18,242,832  francs  (mahogany,  23,812,308  kilo- 
cupy,  we  shall  base  our  actions  on  the  Treaty  grams;  palm  nuts,  6,261,420  kg.;  palm  oil,  0,- 
of  Ouchy  [Lausanne,  see  1912  Teab  Book,  Tub-  626,498  kg.;  rubber,  1,203,346  kg.).  Vessels 
cx>-lTALiAir  Wab].  .  .  .  Italy  continues  to  affirm  entered  (1910),  344,  of  741,439  tons.  A  rail- 
and  maintain  the  principle  that  no  great  power  way  from  Abidjan  reaches  the  N'Zi  at  Dimbo- 
should  profit  by  the  present  Oriental  crisis  to  kro  (183  kilometers).  Thence  a  line  completed, 
extend  its  territory.  The  maintenance  of  the  September  1,  1912,  departs  for  Bouak6  (316 
territorial  status  quo  and  of  the  present  equili-  km.),  whence  it  is  to  be  extended  north  to  the 
brium,  therefore,  continues  to  be  the  steadfast  frontier.  Bingerville  is  the  capital,  with  78 
purpose  of  Italian  policy.  ...  To  this  end,  European  and  780  native  inhabitants;  Lahou 
the  integrity  and  strength  of  Turkey  must  be  has  78  and  8060;  Bassam,  104  and  2832; 
assured;  Italy  is,  therefore,  disposed  to  lend  Abidjan,  110  and  013.  The  governor  in  1913 
effective   aid   to   the   Ottoman   empire,   and   to  ^as  G.  Angoulvant. 

participate  in  its  future  economic  development."       JACKSON,    Joseph    Cooke.     An    American 
"The  day  for  a  policy  of  renunciation  on  the  lawyer  and  soldier,  died  May  22,  1913.     Bora 

Eart  of  Italy  is  past,  and  cannot  return.  But  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1836,  and  a  graduate  of 
I  her  days  of  prosperity  and  puissance,  Italy  Yale  College,  he  studied  law  at  New  York  and 
will  abide  by  the  promise  that  once  in  less  Harvard  Universities,  and  in  1800  began  the 
happy  days  she  made  to  Europe.  In  short,  practice  of  law  in  New  York.  On  the  fall  of 
Italy  hopes  to  be  in  Europe,  in  the  Mediter-  Fort  Sumter  he  volunteered  for  service;  in  1802 
ranean,  and  in  the  entire  world,  an  element  of  was  promoted  to  be  captain  for  gallantry,  and 
order,  equilibrium,  and  peace."  in  the  same  year  was  commissioned  lieutenant- 

Otheb  Events.  The  old  grievance  against  colonel  of  the  20th  New  Jersey  Infantry.  In 
Austria-Hungary  was  revived  in  September  by  1866  he  was  breveted  brigadier-general  for  faith- 
an  unpleasant  incident  in  Trieste,  a  town  still  ful  and  meritorious  services  in  the  field.  He 
claimed  for  Italy  by  the  ''irredentists."  The  resigned  from  active  service  January  6,  1863. 
Austro-Hungarian  governor  of  Trieste  issued  a  During  the  war  he  was  appointed  by  Secretary 
decree,  based  on  an  old  law  of  1807,  expelling  Stanton  special  war  department  commissioner 
from  the  province  of  Trieste  all  foreigners  en-  of  the  United  States  Naval  Credit,  and 
gaged  on  the  public  works.  "Foreigners,"  of  established  1900  naval  enlistments.  In  1804  he 
course,  meant  Italians,  and  the  Italian  press  was  admitted  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
was  bitter  in  its  complaints.  Only  a  week  pre-  Court,  and  resumed  general  law  practice.  For 
vious,  the  Italian  general,  Caneva,  warmed  by  nearly  thirty  years  he  was  attorney  and  counsel 
his  cordial  reception  in  Vienna,  had  declared  for  many  corporations,  and  was  an  officer  in 
"  Irredentism  in  Italy  is  dead."  In  November,  philanthropic  and  patriotic  societies.  He  was 
there  was  a  fight  between  Austrian  and  Italian  authority  for  important  military  reports  and 
students  at  the  University  of  Gratz.  In  Rome  records,  and  was  the  author  of  occasional  ora- 
the  defeat  of  the  Radical-Republican-Socialist  tions,  addresses  and  essays  on  legal,  historical, 
combination  caused  the  resignation  of  Mayor  literary,  and  business  topics.  Several  of  these 
Nathan.  The  minister  of  posts  and  telegraphs,  were  published  in  pamphlet  form. 
Signor  T.  Calissano,  died  on  September  21.  JACKSON,  Williah  Pubnell.  United 
Charges  of  corruption,  in  connection  with  the  States  senator  (Republican)  from  Maryland, 
construction  of  the  new  palace  of  justice  oc-  Born  in  Salisbury,  Md.,  in  1888,  he  was  edu- 
cupied  much  attention  in  May,  and  in  July  re-  cated  in  the  public  schools,  and  at  the  Wilming- 
sulted  in  the  resignation  of  two  deputies.  To-  ton  Conference  Academy.  His  father  was  en- 
nraso  Mosca  and  Riccardo  Luzzato.  See  also  gaged  in  the  lumbering  business  and  in  1887 
articles  on  Abbitration,  Intebitational;  Senator  Jackson  became  a  partner.  He  took 
Libya;  Roman  Cathouo  Chxtbch;  Tttbket  Aia>  a  prominent  part  in  politics  in  Maryland,  and 
THE  Balkan  Pbofles.  was  a  member  of  ^§jt|||^y^^t^'i(^&^P^^^^ 
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He  18  an  officer  or  director  of  many  important  total  area;  with  total  legal  population  on  De- 
fin  ancial    institutione.     He    was   appointed    to  cember  81,^1908; 

succeed  the  late  Senator  Rayner,  on  November  

29,   1912.  Square  miles 

JAMAICA-     A  British   crown   colony;    the      phh.  i^ands       UlS'    tsf.'.     Total  '^^f 

largest    of    the    British    West    Indian    islands.  Honshlu    86.805       470      86.776       S7.041.187 

Area,  4207%  square  miles;   population    (1911),  g"^oku    6.866       175       7.081         8.288.810 

831,383    (16,606  white,  163,201  colored,  630,181   ^okSddo' ' .' .' .*  .*  .*  80.114      'l62      lo.m         Imiool 
black,  22,396  East  Indian).     Capital,  Kingston  Chishlzna^    ....    6.024       ...       6.024  3.458 

(57,379  inhabitants).     Area  under  sugar  cane  Sado    836       ...  835  1J2'S}2 

(1911-12),    34,766    acres;    coflfee,    24,473;    ba-   Swaji'*:::::::::       218       ''i  219  210;646 

nanas,  82,436.    Cotton  and  cinchona  are  grown,  ikl    51       ...  51  40.522 

and  St.  Ann's,  Hanover,  Westmoreland,  and  St.  Tsushima    262         4         266  ,??•??} 

James    cattle    are    raised.      Imports    in    1911  ^^J—i''"       I?       —  ^l?  ^%ill 

amounted  to  £2,865,563    (£2,614,943  in   1910);   ^»"*^*^» ♦•  •  •  • ^  _:^  ^       f^^ 

exports   to  £2,948,067    (£2,668,221).     The  prin-      Total    .145.024    2.633    147,657       49,688.801 

cipal  articles  of  export  (values  for  1911)  are  . .,  ,  ,  ^  *rr  .  ,  ^  -•«  .  ,  ^ 
bananas  (£1,466,581),  sugar  (£247,413),  coffee  •«lialanda.  1 55  islands.  1 20  islands. 
(£154,131),  dyewoods  (£107,277),  cacao  (£101,-  The  population  of  Japan,  which  for  many 
448),  rum  (£86,916),  pimento  (£83,262),  singer  years  prior  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Shoeunate 
(£58,886),  oranges  (£46,984).  Railways  7i^  op-  was  almost  stationary,  now  appears  to  be  in- 
eration,  184.36  miles  (Kingston  to  Montego  creasing  by  nearly  .700,000  per  annum.  The 
Bay,  112.69;  Spanish  Town  to  Ewarton,  17.16;  urban  population  is  increasing  much  more  rap- 
Bogwalk  to  Port  Antonio,  64..60).  There  are  idly  than  the  rural;  from  1903  to  1908  the 
excellent  roads.  There  are  internal  and  external  average  increase  in  cities  of  over  20,000  was 
telegraphs  and  an  efficient  telephone  service.  20.6  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  for  the  country 
Tonnage  entered  and  cleared  (lori),  4,319,112.  as  a  whole  was  6.1  per  cent.  Living  birth  rate 
The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1911-12  were,  in  1909,  34.20;  death  rate,  2.19.  Marriages  in 
£1,356,002  and  £U350,661  (£1,169,643  and  1909  per  thousand  inhabitants,  8.73;  divorces, 
£1,169,991  in  1910-11).  The  public  debt  stood  1.18.  In  1910,  of  the  legal  population,  there 
March  31  1912,  at  £3,910,620.  Governor  ap-  were  1.726,622  living  births;  1,073,732  deaths; 
pointed   1913,  Sir  W.  H.  Manning.  157,392   still-births;   excess  of  births   662,890; 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  Cayman  Islands,  marriages,  442,498.  The  number  of  foreigners 
Morant  Cays,  and  Pedro  Cays  are  administra-  at  the  end  of  1910  was  16,164,  of  whom  8462 
tively  attached  to  Jamaica.  were  Chinese,  2471  British,  and  1666  American. 

JAMES,  Ollie  M.  An  American  public  of-  On  December  31,  1908,  there  were  97  cities  and 
ficial  who  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  from  towns  {aki  and  eho)  having  over  20,000  inhab- 
Kentucky  in  the  Sixty-third  Congress  (see  itants.  Population  of  the  largest  of  these  was 
Kentucky)  .  He  was  bom  in  Crittenden  County,  as  follows  (the  district  in  which  the  city  ia 
Ey.,  in  1871,  and  i«ceived  an  academic  educa-  situated  is  given  in  parenthesis) :  Tokyo  (To- 
tion.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1891,  took  ^o),  2,186,079;  Osaka  (Osaka),  1,226,647; 
an  active  interest  in  politics,  was  a  delegate  to  Kyoto  (Kyoto)  ,  442,462;  Yokohama  (Kana- 
the  Democratic  national  convention  in  1896,  a  gawa),  394,303;  Nagoya  (Aichi),  378,231;  Kobe 
delegate-at-large  in  1904  and  1908,  and  in  each  (Hiogo),  378,197;  JNagasaki  (Nasrasaki),  176,- 
year  chairman  of  the  delegation.  In  1903  he  480;  Hiroschima  (Hiroshima),  142,763;  Kana- 
was  elected  to  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  and  sawa  (Ishikawa),  110,994;  Kure  (Hiroshima), 
reelected  to  successive  Congresses  up  to  and  in-  100,679;  Sendia  (Miyagi),  97,994;  Okayama 
eluding  the  Sixty-second.  In  1908  he  secondsd  (Okayama),  93.421;  Saseho  (Naerasaki),  93,- 
the  nomination  of  William  J.  Bryan  for  Presi-  061;  Otaru  (Hokkaido),  91,281;  Hakodate 
dent,  and  he  was  elected  United  States  senator  (Hokkaido),  91,281;  Fukuoka  (Fukuoka),  82,- 
on  January  10,  1912,  for  the  term  1913-20.  Mr.  106;  Wakayama  (Wakayama),  77,303;  Yoko- 
James  was  prominent  in  the  Democratic  na-  suka  (Kanagawa),  70,964;  Sapporo  (Hok- 
tional    convention    which    nominated    Woodrow   Icaido),  70,084. 

Wilson  for  the  presidency.    He  was  elected  per-       Education  and  Religion.    There  is  a  thor- 
manent  chairman  of  the  convention.  ough  educational  system,  and  primary  instruc- 

JAPAN.  A  Far  Eastern  constitutional  em-  tion  is  compulsory.  The  following  statistics 
pire.     The  capital  is  Tolcyo.  for  public  and  private  schools  relate  to  March 

Area  and  Population.  The  principal  islands  31,  1911:  Elementary  schools,  26,947,  with  162,- 
of  Japan  proper  have  an  area  of  24,352.25  square  230  teachers  (of  whom,  111,201  men)  and  6,- 
ri;  these  and  their  adjacent  islets  total  24,-  868,142  pupils  (of  whom,  3,542,965  boys;  mid- 
794.36  square  ri  (147,667  square  miles).  An  die  schools  (for  boys),  309,  with  6857  teachers 
estimate  of  1912  placed  the  population  at  62,-  and  121,612  students;  normal  schools,  80,  with 
200,686.  The  Japanese  dependencies  have  an  1479  teachers  (of  whom,  1287  men)  and  25,391 
area  of  18,664.02  square  ri  (111,160  square  students  (of  whom,  18,053  male);  special  and 
miles):  Chosen  (Korea),  14,123  sq.  ri,  or  84,-  technical  schools,  6647,  with  8091  teachers  (of 
106  sq.  mi.;  Taiwan  (Formosa),  2,324.11  sq.  ri,  whom,  7166  men)  and  349,858  students  (of 
or  13,841  sq.  mi.;  Hokoto  (Pescadores),  7.99  sq.  whom, 298,596 male) ;  superior  schools  for  girls, 
ri,  or  48  sq.  mi.;  Karafuto  (Japanese  Sakhalin),  192,  with  1647  teachers  (of  whom,  1243  men) 
2208.92  sq.  ri,  13,156  sq.  mi.  To  these  should  and  90,960  students;  various  schools,  3068,  with 
be  added  the  Manchurian  leasehold  of  Kwanto  9326  teachers  (of  whom,  5866  men)  and  203,114 
(Kwantung),  with  an  area  of  1221  sq.  mi.  students  (of  whom.  116,639  male).  The  fore- 
The  population  of  the  dependencies  as  esti-  going  figures  disclose  a  large  proportion  of  male 
mated  in  1912  was  about  18,000,000.  The  fol-  teachers,  remarkable  when  compared  with  the 
lowing  table  shows  for  Japan  proper  the  area  proportion  of  male  teachers  in  the  feminized 
of  principal   islands,  of  adjacsnt  islands,   and  American  system.    On  Marcl^31^^1|J^l,^^J^a[( 
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perial  University  of  Tokyo  had  363  teachers  and 
6098  students;  the  Imperial  University  of  Kyoto 
191  and  1376 ;  the  Imperial  Northeast  University 
86  and  793.  There  are  various  other  institutions 
for  higher  and  professional  education.  Ezpen* 
diture  on  public  educational  institutions  in  the 
year  1910-11,  76,636,443  yen,  of  which  66,268,- 
369  on  primarv  schools. 

The  principal  religious  forma  are  Shintoism 
and  Buddhism.  On  December  31,  1910,  Shinto- 
ism had  13  administrative  heads  of  sects,  74,569 
preaching  priests,  14,527  monks,  171  state  tem- 
ples and  temples  of  superior  rank,  61,113  district 
temples  and  temples  of  inferior  rank,  and  86,860 
other  (non-distinguished)  temples.  Buddhism 
had  66  administrative  heads  of  sects,  61,830 
high  priests,  891  high  priestesses,  73,047  preach- 
ing priests,  60,401  monks,  71,819  regular  temples 
and  36,743  other  temples.  The  Buddhist  priest- 
hood continues  to  snow  a  small  increase  in 
number,  and  the  Shintoist  a  small  decline.  The 
Christian  priesthood,  on  December  31,  1010,  con- 
sisted of  2046  ministers  (1342  Japanese,  704 
foreign),  against  1633  in  1906;  churches  and 
chapels  numbered  1246,  against  1168  in  1906. 
In  1910  Roman  Catholic  churches  numbered  180, 
Orthodox  129,  Presbyterian  216,  Congregational- 
ist  126,  Episcopal  of  Japan  199,  baptist  66, 
Methodist  166. 

AoBicuLTUBB.  On  January  1,  1911,  the  taxed 
land  owned  by  private  persons  and  local  cor- 
porations amounted  to  14,538,628  cho,  of  which 
6,263,363  cho  were  under  cultivation,  7,677,470 
under  forest,  and  1,301,044  open  field.  (One 
choas2.4607204  acres,  or  very  nearly  one  hec- 
tare.) The  areas  of  the  principal  crops  under 
cultivation  in  1911,  with  production,  were  as 
follows:  Rice,  2.073,073  cho,  61,604,883  koku 
(one  koku»4.9629141  bushels) ;  wheat,  499,206 
cho,  6,009,840  koku;  barley,  608,566  cho,  9,386,- 
818  koku;  rye,  667,234  cho,  7,505,811  koku.  The 
following  are  reported  for  1910:  Peas,  478,138 
cho,  3,396,716  koku;  adsuki  iPHaseolua  radick" 
tus),  141,076  cho,  965.796;  millet,  189,474  cho, 
2,002,699;  hie  (a  variety  of  millet),  68,337  cho, 
776,316  koku;  kimi  (proso),  33,613  cho,  422,- 
860  koku;  buckwheat,  156,692  cho,  1,311,575 
koku;  colza,  138,446  cho,  1,048,061  koku; 
potatoes,  68,484  cho,  179,397,660  kwan  (one 
Kwan=33.2673297  pounds) ;  sweet  potatoes, 
293,207  cho,  832,877,087  kwan;  cotton,  3340 
cho,  721.281  kwan;  hemp,  12,317  cho,  2,430,- 
210  kwan;  tobacco,  29,726  cho,  11,344,307 
kwan;  indiflro  plant,  9223  cho,  6,232,860 
kwan.  In  1911  the  production  of  tea  was  6,178,- 
914  kwan;  bancha,  2,501,588 kwan;  total,  8,680,- 
502  kwan,  against  8,342,446  in  1910  and  7,161,- 
901  in  1901.  In  the  year  1910-11,  20,062  cho 
were  under  sugar  cane,  yielding  219,870,982 
kwan;  sugar  production  amounted  to  109,647,141 
kin  (one  kin=:l. 3227727  pounds),  against  98,- 
024,618  kin  in  1909-10. 

In  1912  the  area  under  rice  was  2,978,277 
hectares,  production  71,673  metric  quintals; 
wheat,  492.232  ha.,  6,992,326  qs.;  barley,  1,267,- 
602  ha.,  21,679,699  qs.;  oats.  46,652  ha.,  798,219 
qs.;  corn,  66,967  ha.,  974,726  qs.;  flax,  4848  ha., 
26,519  qs.;  tobacco,  29,136  ha.,  433,602  qs.; 
cotton,  2400  ha.,  6300  qs. 

Livestock  December  31.  1911  and  1912^  re- 
spectively: Cattle,  1,405.026  and  1,399,408; 
horses,  1,576,146  and  1.518,743:  swine,  298,709 
and  308,070;  sheep.  3736  and  3308;  goats,  100,- 
081  and  101,475.  In  1008  about  60  per  cent,  of 
the  inhabitants  were  dependent  on  agriculture. 


Mining.    The  more  important  mineral  prod* 
ucts  have  been  as  follows: 


vm — 

Gold    (ounces) 88.S04 

SUver  1.890.6S6 

Copper    (kwan*)... 6,484.678 
Iron  *'        . .  .6.624.447 

PyHtee  "        ...4.810.981 

Lead  "        ...    500.818 

Mang.  ore     "        ...4,221,524 

Zinc  ore        "        

Sulphur  "        ...8.860.271 

Coal    (tons) 7.370.667 

Petroleum    (koku  t).    767.608 


"1555 

126.485 
4.114.740 

12.224.848 

14.460.984 
6,786.688 
914.836 
2.869.280 
5.119.288 
9.889.876 

14.908.008 
1.667.086 


iSlA 

140.431 

4.66S.1M 

18.163.025 

17.924.637 

21.246.92$ 

1.041.934 

8,012.997 

6.862.00S 

11.692.686 

16.682.116 

1.608.016 


*  One  kwan^8.2678297  pounds,  t  One  koku^s 
89.708818  gallons   (1.8039068  hectoUters). 

The  production  of  salt  in  1910-11  was  946,- 
192,026  kin,  against  995,058,080  in  1900-10  and 
1,038,048,628  in  1908-09. 

FiSHEBiBS.  The  value  of  the  take  in  1910 
was  as  follows:  Fresh  fish  and  marine  plants, 
78,286,386  ven;  dried  fish,  20,563,434;  salted, 
2,221,525;  fish  oil,  482,052;  manure.  6.165,367; 
other  products,  9,073,789;  total,  116,792,553  yen, 
as  compared  with  104,201,855  yen  in  1009  and 
79,334,893  in  1900. 

Manufactubes.  The  development  of  manu- 
facturing, after  western  methods,  has  been  espe- 
cially notable  in  the  textile  and  the  iron  and 
steel  industries.  There  is  a  large  government 
foundry  at  Wakamatsu  (a  town  in  Fukuoka  dis- 
trict, with  about  28,000  inhabitants  in  1908), 
and  at  Nagasaki  are  important  shipbuilding 
works.  At  the  end  of  1910  33,219  men  and 
752,219  women  were  eniployed  in  the  textile 
industry.  At  the  end  ox  1910,  cotton-spinning 
mills  numberd  88,  with  a  capital  of  50,315,626 
yen,  91,519  employes,  1,896,601  spindles,  and  a 
yam  output  for  the  year  of  56,396,939  kwan; 
aminst  60,034,490  kwan  in  1909.  The  valne 
of  tissues  produced  in  1910  was  as  follows: 
Silk,  108,610,043  yen;  silk  and  cotton  mixed, 
24,829,652;  cotton,  119,251,259;  hemp  asd 
linen,  3,642,020;  other,  3.611,512;  total.  259,- 
944,486  yen,  against  241,107,166  in  1909  and 
147,212,656  in  1905.  In  addition,  in  1910.  stsh 
tissues  were  produced  to  a  value  of  8,789.061 
yen.  Other  manufactures  in  1910:  Paper,  86,- 
187,557  yen  (Qf  which,  European  paper  16,405,- 
637);  matches,  12,610,503;  matting,  etc.  10.- 
090,352;  porcelain  and  pottery,  13,269.995; 
lacquer  ware,  7,865,780;  colza  oil,  8,193,880; 
other  vegetables  oils,  2,929,328;  vegetable  wax, 
3,716,252. 

CoMHEBCE.  In  1912  the  record  for  imports 
made  in  1911  and  the  record  for  exports  made 
in  1910  were  exceeded.  Imports  of  merchandise 
for  home  consumption,  of  total  merchandise,  of 
coin  and  bullion,  and  total  imports  have  been 
as  follows,  in  yen: 

Mdse.*    Total  mdse.    C.  &  B.  Total  imMl 

1902... 269,103.211    271.781.269 .T7.."!?; 

1907... 490,963.404  494.467.846  8.246.50S  502.893.849 
1910... 460.896,672  464.288.808  17.671.797  481.905.605 
1911... 509.868,665  618.805.706  6.168.268  619.973,973 
1912 618.992.277    11.644.851    680.636.628 

^  For  home  consumption. 
Exports  of  merchandise,  domestic  and  total, 
of  coin  and  bullion,  and  total  exports,  in  yen: 

Mdse.*     Total  mdse.    C.  &  B.   Total  ezps. 

1902... 255,675.017    258,308,066      IT. 

1907... 428.503.942  482.412,878  18.759,285  461.172,168 
1910... 455,091.860  458,428,996  25.176,091  488.604.087 
1911... 442,996,848  447,488,888  24.898.286  471.832.174 
1»12 626.981.842    28.826.168    666.806.998 

^Japanese  produce. 
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The  leading  imports  of  foreign  produce  in  gated  707.02  miles  in  operation  and  8.00  under 

1011    and   1912,  respectiTely,   were   as   follows,  construction. 

in  thousands  of  yen:     Cotton   (ginned  and  in       Telegraphs,  as  reported  for  1012:  4657  offices* 

the  seed),  146,788  and  200,824;   iron  and  steel  with  39,266  kilometers  of  line  and  174,210  of 

manufactures,  21,237  and  36,918;   rice,   17,721  wire;  81  wireless  stations  and  20  on  board  ship» 

and  30,193;   oil  cake,  29,362  and  27,646;   iron  Post  offices,  7790. 

and  steel,  13,550  and  23,543;  machinery,  20,958       Finance.    The  monetary  system  is  on  a  gold 

and   21,357;    wool,    11,263   and    16,334;    sugar,  basis;  the  monetary  unit  is  the  yen,  par  value 

9157  and  16,021;  kerosene,  13,065  and  12,433;  49.846  cents.    Revenue  increased  from  260,220,- 

ammonium  sulphate,  10,688  and  12,164;  woolen  758  yen  in  the  fiscal  year  1904  to  857,083,818 

yarn,   4783   and   8829;    soy  beans,    10,306   and  in  the  fiscal  year  1908  and  794,037,200  in  1909— 

8271;  cotton  goods,  12,212  and  7518;  phosphor-  the  latest  year  for  which  the  definitive  account 

ite,  6306  and  7458;   woolen  goods,   11,619  and  is  available;   expenditure  was  249,596,131   yen 

5904;   pulp  for  paper-making,  2757  and  4380;  in  1904,  602,400,959  in  1908  and  636,361,093  in 

steamships,   3645   and   3949;    wheat,   3729   and  1009.     The   transitory   account  shows   for   the 

4410;  rubber  and  gutta  percha  and  their  menu-  fiscal  vear  1911  revenue  of  672,820,903  yen,  and 

factures,  4044  and  4104;  hemp,  jute,  and  manila  expenditure   of   569,154,027.     The   budget   bal- 

hemp,  2983  and  6225.  anced  for  the  fiscal  year   1912  at  568,903,916 

Principal  domestic  exports  in  1911  and  1912,  yen,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1913  at  576,976,995 

respectively,  in  thousands  of  yen:     Raw  silk,  yen.     For  the   latter  vear,  the   ordinary  esti- 

128,875  and   150,321;   cotton  yam,  40,213  and  mated  revenue   was   502,597,196   yen,   and   the 

63,681;   cotton  goods,  25,768  and  43,907;   silk  ordinary  estimated  expenditure  412,073,863  yen. 

goods,   34,758   and   31,834;    copper   ingots   and  Por  the  fiscal  year   1914  the  budget  balanced 

Blabs,  20,003  and  24,921;  coal,  17,990  and  20,-  at  586,807,598  yen,  the  ordinaiy  estimated  rev- 

285;    straw  manufactures,   10,207  and   13,924;  enue  and  expenditure  being  529,755,649  and  422,- 

tea,    14,379   and    13,464;    matches,    10,073    and  018,355  yen,  respectively.     Estimated  ordinary 

12,044;    silk   waste,    7786    and    10,543;    sugar,  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1914  included:     Kx- 

6789  and  8477;  porcelain  and  pottery,  5378  and  cise,    130,156,745  yen;    Oand    tax,   g5,335,046; 

5452;  oils  and  waxes,  4368  and  6034;  paper  and  monopolies,    63,850,547;    posts    and   telegraphs, 

manufactures,    3977    and   4748;    sulphur,    5140  58,992,678;    customs,    55,906,687;    income    tax, 

and  3410;  dried  fish,  2576  and  3808;  camphor,  35,471,676;  stamps,  29,071,227;  patents,  25,059,- 

3143  and  2827;   rice,  3941  and  4368.  100;    forests,    10,762,740.     Estimated   disburse- 

Imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  by  coun-  ments:     Finance,  188,910,285  yen  ordinary  and 

tries,  in  thousands  of  yen:  42,576,551    yen   extraordinary    (including   154,- 

_^____^.,^__.,^_^_..,_^^.._____  635,552  yen  for  the  public  debt) ;  war,  78,155,- 

Importa  BxporU  403  and  19,780,673;   navy,  42,236,215  and  54,- 

^  .*-,..  -^       JiVk.    .}SVi^       JiPiL      A*JL  845,591;    communications,    61,677,862    and    16,- 

Germany    56.474     61,076       11.682     18.488  Justice,  12,393,799  and  648,137;  agriculture  and 

Rest  of  Europe..  20.4S5     20.665       26.200     27.162  commerce,   7.708,243   and   9,375,189;    public   in- 

§"?;,„••• SJ'gJS     |J'?2Z       ff'JH    Hiilt  struction,  9.547,453  and   1,058343;   foreign   af- 

HS?k?5?  /.V.V.:      1o2     "'882       liwi     iJ.1il  fairs,  44598,305  and  293,165;  civil  list,  4,500,000; 

Ft.    Indo-China. .     9.924      10.644  470  840  total,   586,807,598. 

S?fi?i?°'indi-;;-  ilIsS    ^is'ofil       *»*724     *I'ilf       ^  ^•'•c^*  31,   1912,  the   internal  debt  was 

RSit^'of'iuil^!?:  LIS     iufi       llilt     itiU  1,304,730,710  yen;    foreign  debt,   1,437,449,203; 

United    States....  81.261    127.016      142.726    168.709  total  public  debt,  2,742.179,919  yen,  as  compared 

Mtlsh  N.  Amer.       S|4  664         4.006       4.808  with  2,780,381,215  in  1911,  2,454,471,415  in  1907, 

^^^^^    '  "'^^^     ^*^^^       ^^'^^^     ^*^^^  and  559,164,258  in  1903. 

Total   518.806    618,992     447.434    626.982       AsiCT.     In  connection  with  the  colonial  pos- 

-  sessions    of    Japan    and    policies    involved    in 

Shippino.    In  1911  there  entered  at  the  ports,  Manchuria,  the  need  of  colonial  garrisons  was 

in    the    foreign   trade,  9000  vessels,  of  20,053,569  also  a  question  under  discussion,  and  the  posi- 

ions;  in  1912  9386  vessels,  of  21,700,268  tons,  tion   of   Japan  was  likened  to  that   of    Italy. 

Of  the  latter,  Japanese  vessels  numbered  5780,  These  garrisons  must  be  organized  on  a  national 

of  10,276,438  tons;   British  2063,  of  6,632,254  army  basis,  as  often  their  service  is  serious  and 

tons;  Qerman,  430,  of  1,548,845  tons;  American,  necessary.    The  military  organization  of  Japan 

183,  of  1,340,061  tons;  other,  930,  of  1,902,667  includes  an  active  army  available  for  foreign 

ions.    Merchant  marine  January  1,  1913;    Yes-  service,  a  national  army  for  home  defense  pri- 

sels  of  European  construction,  3042   steamers,  marily,  but  available,  as  was  shown  in  the  case 

of   1,442,566  tons,  and  10,269  sail,  of  495,322  of  the  war  with  Russia,  for  foreign  service,  and 

tons;   vessels  of  Japanese  construction,  21,309  a  militia.     Service  is  compulsory  between    the 

sail,  of  282,200  tons.  ages  of  17  and  40,  but  the  ordinary  age  of  en- 

Ck>]annncATiON8.  On  March  31,  1911,  the  listment  is  20,  the  conscript  being  liable  for 
reported  length  of  state  railway  in  operation  in  two  years*  service  in  the  infantrv,  and  three 
Japan  proper  was  4869.56  miles;  under  con-  years  in  other  arms  in  the  active  army,  or 
struction,  652.45  miles.  Private  railway  in  Oeneki,  with  the  colors.  Then  seven  and  one- 
operation  on  the  same  date,  511.21  miles;  under  third  years  to  complete  the  period  in  the  first 
construction  183.06  miles.  Total  in  operation,  reserve,  or  Tobi,  This  is  formed  by  ten  jesna* 
5380.77  miles;  under  construction,  835.51  miles,  enrollment  in  the  second  reserve,  or  Koht,  and 
On  March  31,  1910,  there  were  in  operation  in  the  remaining  period  of  life  is  passed  in  the  na- 
Taiwan  271.24  miles  of  railway;  in  Karafuto,  tional  army,  or  Kokuniin,  The  peace  strength 
25.24  miles;  in  Chosen,  640.71  miles;  total  of  Japan  is  about  280,000,  and  the  war  strength 
937.19  miles;  under  construction  in  Chosen  is  estimated  at  about  1,400,000. 
156.39  miles.  The  Japanese  railways  in  South  The  strength  of  the  Japanese  army  in  1911 
Manchuria  at  the  end  of  March,  1911,  aggre*  was  13,711  (Sficers  and  those  ranking  as  offloezllyC 
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2336  ranking  non-oommissioned  officers  and  en-  oeeding  her  designed  speed  of  27  knots.  Her 
signs;  and  212,621  petty  officers  and  men.  The  principal  characteristics  are:  Displaoementy  27,- 
army  was  divided  into  39  brigades  of  infantry  500  tons;  length  between  perpendiculars,  602 
formed  of  80  regiments  or  248  battalions  and  feet;  beam,  73  feet;  draft,  26  feet;  battery, 
4  brigades  of  cavalry  of  27  regiments  with  eight  14-inch  guns  and  sixteen  6-inch  guns; 
89  squadrons.  There  were  3  brigades  of  26  torpedo  tubes,  8;  maximum  thickness  of  armor 
regiments  of  60  three-battery  battalions  of  field  belt,  11  inches.  The  dreadnought  Fuao,  build- 
artillery,  2  batteries  of  horse  artillery,  and  in^  at  Kure,  and  the  battle  cruiser  Hiyeit 
3  battalions  of  11  batteries  of  mountain  ar-  building  at  Yokusuka,  are  due  for  completion 
tillery.  The  heavy  artillery  included  2  bri-  in  1914.  (See  also  Battleships  and  Natai. 
ffades  with  6  regiments  and  24  battalions  of  64    Pbogbess.) 

batteries,  while  there  was  1  brigade  of  en^-  Gk)VERNHEXVT.  Under  the  constitution  of  1889, 
neers  formed  of  24  battalions  of  76  companies  the  Parliament  or  imperial  diet,  consists  of  the 
and  19  battalions  of  train.  In  1911  450,000  House  of  Peers  (366  members)  and  the  House 
young  men  were  examined  by  the  recruiting  offi-  of  Representatives  (379).  Representatives  are 
cers,  and  of  these  266,864  were  consideVed  good  elected  by  male  subjects  having  reached  the 
for  service,  103,784  were  called  to  the  colors,  age  of  twenty-five  and  possessing  certain  prop- 
and  163,080  were  included  in  the  Hoju,  or  re-  erty  qualifications.  The  executive  authority  is 
cruiting  reserve.  vested    in    the   emperor,    who    acts   through    a 

The  active  army  and  the  guard  are  organized  cabinet  of  ministers  appointed  by  and  responsi- 
in  19  divisions.    In  1913  new  guns  were  being  ble  to  himself.     The  emperor  Mutsuhito    died 
introduced  for  the  horse   and   mountain   artil-   at  Tokyo  July  30,  1912,  and  was  succeeded  by 
lery.    The  emperor  is  supreme  head  of  the  Jap-   his  son  Yoshihito.    The  new  emperor  was  bom 
anese  army,  but  responsible  to  him  are  the  gen-   at  Tokyo  August  31,    1879;    he  married    May 
eral  staff  and  war  ministry,  while  independent    10,   1900,  Sadako,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late 
of  both  is  the  inspectorate  of  military  training.   Prince  Kujo  Michitaka.     Heir-apparent»    Hiro- 
The  war  council,  consisting  of  the  minister  of   hito,  born  at  Tokyo  April  29,  1901. 
war,  the  naval  minister,  the  chiefs  of  the  gen- 
eral staff,  and  the  naval  staff,  is  maintained.  HiSTOBT 
See  also  Militabt  Pbogbess. 

Navt.  Number  and  displacement  of  war-  Ths  Fall  of  Katsttba.  The  small  and  aris- 
ships  of  1600  or  more  tons,  and  of  torpedo  tocratic  circle  of  elder  stktesmen  or  "Oenro 
craft  of  60  or  more  tons,  built  and  building,  which  put  Prince  Katsura  in  the  office  of  pre- 
December  1,  1913:  Dreadnoughts  (battleships  mier  in  December,  1912,  against  the  will  of  a 
having  a  main  battery  of  all  big  guns,  that  is,  parliamentary  majority,  found  itself  unable  to 
11  or  more  inches  in  calibre) :  built,  2,  of  41,600  keep  him  in  office  when  the  country  at  large 
tons;  building,  4,  of  120,000  tons.  Predread-  protested.  The  Saionji  cabinet,  supported  by 
noughts  (battleships  of  about  10,000  or  more  a  Seiuukai  (Constitutionalist)  majority,  had 
tons,  whose  main  batteries  are  of  more  than  been  overturned  by  the  military  party  and  by 
one  calibre) :  built,  13,  of  191,380  tons;  build-  the  Oenro  because  it  refused  to  increase  the 
ing,  none.  Coast-defense  vessels:  Built,  2,  of  Korean  garrison.  Prince  Katsura^  who  as  keeper 
9086  tons;  building,  none.  Battle  cruisers  (ar-  of  the  priv^  seal  and  chief  counselor  to  the 
mored  cruisers  having  guns  of  largest  calibre  emperor  enjoyed  the  special  confidence  of  the 
in  main  battery  and  capable  of  taking  their  monarch,  attempted  to  prepare  a  programme 
place  in  line  of  battle  with  the  battleships) :  which  would  not  antagonize  the  Seiffukai^  and 
Built,  one,  of  27,600  tons;  building,  3,  of  to  divert  attention  from  domestic  to  foreign 
82,600  tons.  Armored  cruisers:  built,  13,  of  affairs.  The  Diet,  which  had  been  prorogued 
138,483  tons;  building,  none.  Cruisers  (unar-  since  December,  met  on  February  6  in  no 
mored  warships  of  1600  or  more  tons):  built,  14,  amiable  mood.  The  Constituionalists  were  de- 
of  60,996  tons;  building,  none.  Torpedo-boat  termined  to  have  a  ministry  of  their  own  party; 
destroyers:  built,  64,  of  22,366  tons;  building,  they  had  agitated  the  question  outside  of  the 
2,  of  1200  tons.  Torpedo  boats:  built,  28,  of  Diet  in  January;  they  were  now  ready  to  declare 
3127  tons;  building,  none.  Submarines:  built,  their  lack  of  confidence  in  Priirce  Katsura, 
13,  of  2672  tons;  building,  2,  of  1200  tons,  now  the  ministry  was  in  no  wise  bound  to  obey 
Total  tonnage:  built,  497,199;  building,  204,-  the  will  of  the  Diet;  for  the  Japanese  system, 
900.  Excluded  from  the  foregoing:  Ships  over  modeled  after  the  German  constitution,  makes 
20  years  old  from  date  of  launch  unless  recon-  the  ministers  responsible  only  to  the  emperor, 
structed  and  rearmed  within  five  years;  tor-  An  intractable  Diet  might  be  inconvenient,  how- 
pedo  craft  over  16  years  old ;  transports,  colliers,  ever,  and  Prince  Katsura  wisely  proclaimed  a 
repair  ships,  torpedo  depot  ships,  and  other  new  prorogation  of  five  davs.  Other  methods 
auxiliaries;  vessels  not  actually  begun  or  or-  failing,  the  emperor  ordered  Marquis  Sainji  to 
dered,  although  authorized.  Japan  is  fifth  induce  his  Constitutionalist  colleagues  to  with- 
among  the  nations  in  amount  of  warship  ton-  draw  their  resolution  of  no  confidence.  Even 
nage  built  and  also  in  the  aggregate  of  tonnage  their  respect  for  the  divine  antecedents  of  their 
built  and  building.  ruler  would  not  avail  against  the  determination 

Officers  and  men  in  1913,  49,435,  including  of  the  Constitutionalists.  When  the  Diet  met 
3  admirals  of  the  fleet,  8  admirals,  18  vice-ad-  on  February  10  they  were  still  hostile  to  the 
mirals,  38  rear-admirals,  269  captains  and  com-  government.  An  excited  crowd  assembled 
manders,  and  1016  other  officers.  around    the    government    buildings    at    Tokyo 

In  the  above  list  of  warships,  the  Satauma  to  hiss  the  ministry  and  cheer  the  opposition, 
and  Akif  completed  in  1910,  are  classified  as  pre-  Fifteen  were  wounded  by  the  police.  But  when 
dreadnoughts,  though  in  some  classifications  it  became  known  that  the  Diet  was  again  pro- 
they  are  placed  with  the  dreadnoughts.  The  rogued,  popular  indignation  knew  no  bounds, 
battle  cruiser  Kongo,  launched  at  Barrow,  May  The  mob  stoned  the  police,  then  rushed  off  to 
18,  1912,  proceeded  to  trial  in  April,  1913,  ex-  burn  the  offices  of  the  mini|ter|a|  of^jkfi^  JftyoJtM> 
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Shimhun  and  KokunUn  8himlmn,  The  resi-  he  etadied  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and 
dencee  of  Prince  Katsura  and  other  ministers  at  the  same  time  was  assistant  in  biology  at 
would  have  been  destroyed,  had  not  the  police  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy.  He  became 
appeared,  reinforced  by  soldiers,  to  quell  the  piofessor  of  vertebrate  morphology  in  1884,  and 
riot.  The  rioters  were  worsted  and  dispersed  professor  of  zoOlogy  and  director  of  this  insti- 
after  several  of  their  number  had  been  killed  tution  in  1894,  serving  until  1905.  From  1884 
and  scores  wounded..  to  1889  he  was  secretary  of  the  biological  fac- 

Ths  Yamamoto  Ministbt.  The  popular  agi-  ulty  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
tation  succeeded  in  its  object.  Prince  Katsura  was  dean  of  the  collegiate  faculty  of  that  uni- 
resigned.  Count  Yamamoto,  a  Constitutional-  versity  from  1889  to  1894.  He  resigned  this 
ist  and  a  popular  naval  officer — ^it  was  to  his  position  to  become  a  member  of  the  trustees  of 
work  as  minister  of  marine  that  Japan  owed  the  Drexel  Institute.  He  was  a  prolific  writer, 
much  of  her  success  in  the  RusschJapanese  and  among  his  published  works  are:  Mam- 
War — secured  the  support  of  a  coalition  of  the  malian  Anatomy;  Revision  of  the  Dermestida 
Seiyukai  (Constitutional  Unionists)  and  the  of  North  America;  Abnormalities  Observed  in 
Kokumin-To  (Nationalists)  for  a  cabinet  con*  North  American  Coleoptera.  He  was  a  mem- 
stituted  as  follows:  Admiral  (Count)  Yama*  ber  of  many  scientific  and  learned  societies. 
moto,  premier;  Baron  Takahashi,  finance;  JEWISH;  FASMEBS'  COdPEBATIVE 
Viscount  Kei  Hara,  interior;  Matsuda  Masa-  CBEDIT  UNIONS.  See  Agbicttltusal 
hisi,     justice;      M.     Okuda,     communications;   Cbedit. 

Baron  Motoda,  education;   Baron  Makino,  for-      jjswiii    See  Judaisic      

eig^  affairs;  Baron  Kikoshi,  war;  and  Baron  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVEBSITY.  An 
Saito  Minoru,  marine.  The  coalition  ministry  institution  for  higher  education  at  Baltimore, 
adopted  a  policy  in  which  adequate  provision  Md.,  founded  in  1876.  The  students  enrolled 
for  national  defense  was  not  to  interfere  with  in  the  several  departments  in  the  autumn  of 
the  lightening  of  the  tax  burden  as  proposed  1913  were  1356.  Of  this  number,  846  were  full- 
by  the  Saionji  government,  and  railway  con-  time  students  in  regular  courses,  and  168  were 
struction  was  to  be  promoted  in  accordance  in  afternoon  courses  for  teachers  and  others. 
with  the  demands  of  the  Constitutionalists.  In  There  were  347  in  the  summer  courses,  includ- 
the  budget  passed  by  the  Diet  on  March  16  the  ing  70  in  the  Medical  School.  The  faculty 
government  claimed  to  have  effected  a  saving  numbered  224,  of  whom  207  were  residents  and 
of  $26,000,000.  In  June  0)unt  Yamamoto  an-  17  were  lecturers.  In  the  autumn  of  1913  a 
nounced  that  almost  6000  useless  officials  would  department  of  engineering  was  begun  with  three 
be  discharged  in  the  interest  of  economv.  professors.  The  amount  of  the  productive 
Economy  in  the  army,  however,  was  loudly  funds  of  the  university  was  about  $6,000,000, 
denounced  by  the  army  party,  and  rumors  of  and  the  income  from  all  sources  in  1912-13  was 
trouble  were  confirmee!  when  General  Kikoshi  $382,688.  The  library  contains  about  175,000 
tendered  his  resignation  on  June  24.  The  new  volumes.  The  president  is  Ira  Remsen,  LL.D., 
minister  of   war.   General   Kusunose,   was    re-  Ph.D. 

puted  able  and  willing  to  carry  the  policy  of  JOHNSON,  Chablbs  Edwabd.  An  English 
economy  into  effect.  landscape    painter,    died    February    12,    1913. 

Other  Eveivts.  In  November  a  fleet  of  55  Born  in  Stockport,  England,  in  1832,  his  art 
Japanese  warships  was  reviewed  at  Yokosuka  studies  were  carried  on  in  the  schools  of  the 
by  Emperor  Yoshihito.  The  case  of  the  106  Royal  Academy.  In  1864  he  took  up  his  resi- 
Eorean  "conspirators"  was  appealed  to  a  dence  in  Edinburgh,  and  continued  to  live  there 
higher  court,  and  all  but  six  were  acquitted,  for  many  years.  Among  his  best-known  paint- 
The  ease  was  discussed  at  length  in  the  1912  ings  are  "Glencoe";  ''Ben  Nevis  in  Winter"; 
Yeab  Book.  A  conspiracy  was  detected  in  "The  Wye  and  the  Severn";  "Fingal's 
Formosa  in  November;  the  leading  conspira-  Cave";  "The  Timber  Wagon";  and  "A  Cor- 
tors,  13  in  number,  were  publicly  executed  at  ner  of  Old  England."  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Taihoku  on  December  31.  Prince  Keiki  Toku-  Royal  Institute  of  Water  Colors,  and  the  So- 
gawa    (q.v.),  the  last  of  the  Shoguns,  died  on   ciety  of  Oil  Paintings. 

November  22.  A  less  picturesque  personality  JOHNSON,  Hebbigk.  An  American  clergy- 
but  of  greater  political  importance  was  that  of  man,  educator,  and  writer,  died  November  20, 
the  ex-premier.  Prince  Katsura  (q.v.),  who  1913.  He  was  born  in  1832;  graduated  from 
died  on  October  10;  his  position  as  party  Hamilton  College  in  1857;  and  studied  at  the 
leader  was  taken  by  Baron  Takaaki  Kato.  A  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  graduating  in 
''  Three  Religions  Conference "  of  Shintoists,  1860.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ordained  to  the 
Buddhists,  and  Christians  was  held  in  Feb-  Presbyterian  Ministry  and  became  pastor  in 
ruary  at  the  suggestion  of  the  vice-minister  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  He  afterwards  served  as  pastor  in 
home  affairs,  M.  Tokunami.  Late  in  Decern-  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia.  From  1874-80 
ber  reports  were  received  of  a  severe  famine  he  was  professor  of  homiletics  and  pastor  of 
in  the  provinces  of  Aomori  and  Hokkaido.  theology  at  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

For  subjects  not  dealt  with  here,  see  espe-  He  then  served  as  pastor  of  the  Avenue  Church 
cially  China,  Japanese  Demands;  United  of  Chicago  from  1880-83.  In  the  latter  year  he 
States,  Foreign  Relations.  was  appointed  professor  of  homiletics  at  Mc- 

JAVA.    See  Dutch  East  Indies.  Cormick  Theological  Seminary.    He  filled  this 

JAYNB,  Hobace.  An  American  scientist  chair  until  1905.  In  1882  he  was  moderator 
and  educator,  died  July  9,  1913.  He  was  born  of  the  Presbyterian  Greneral  Assembly,  and  was 
in  Philadelphia  in  18d9;  graduated  from  the  president  of  the  Presbyterian  board  of  educa- 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1879;  studied  tion  and  board  of  college  aid.  His  published 
medicine,  and  in  1882  received  the  degree  of  writings  include  Christianity's  Challenge 
M.  D.  In  the  same  year  and  the  one  follow-  (1881);  Revivals  from  Place  and  Potoer 
ing,  he  carried  on  biological  studies  at  the  (1882);  Plain  Talks  About  the  Theatrei 
universities   of    Leipzig    and   Jena.    In    1883-4    (1883);    Presbyterian  Bookgi^QJ^^pf^ji^^Ql^ 
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From  Love  io  Praise   (1903);  The  Ideal  Min-^  moved    to   New   York,  where    he    lived    from 
iairy   (1909).  1865-61,  and  edited  the  Eclectic  Magazine,  and 

JOHNSTOK,  Joseph  Fohnt.  An  American  Appleton'e  Journal.  In  1881  he  established  the 
public  official  and  United  States  senator  from  Florida  Daily  Times  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  which 
Alabama,  died  August  8,  1913.  He  was  bom  was  consolidated  in  1882  as  the  Timea-Union, 
in  North  Carolina  in  1843.  He  left  school  to  In  1885  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  and  was  editor 
join  the  Confederate  armv  as  a  private  in  1861  of  the  Missouri  Repuhlicanj  later  the  Sr.  Louis 
and  served  throughout  the  war.  He  was  four  Repuhlicanf  and  managing  editor  of  this  paper 
times  wounded,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  UDtil  1893,  when  he  became  editor  of  the  New 
in  the  Confederate  army.  After  the  war  he  York  Worlds  remaining  in  this  position  for  two 
t)racticed  law  for  17  vears,  and  then  for  10  years.  From  1895-97  he  edited  the  Bt.  Louis 
years  engaged  in  banking.  In  1896  he  was  Posi-DespatoK  He  was  a  member  of  the 
elected  governor  of  Alabama,  and  was  reelected  World's  Colombian  Commission;  originated  the 
in  1898.  He  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  idea  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  of 
United  States' Senate  by  the  legislature  in  1907,  1904;  and  wrote  the  Chicago  platform  of  1896 
receiving  the  Republican  as  well  as  the  Demo-  and  the  Kansas  City  platform  of  1900.  In 
cratic  vote,  to  nil  out  the  unexpired  term  of  1885  he  was  president  of  the  National  Editorial 
Senator  E.  W.  Pettus  (q.v.).  (See  Alabaica.)  Association,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  or- 
In  1909  he  was  reelected  for  the  term  ending  ganizing  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
1915. Association.    His    last    years    were    spent    in 

JOHNSOK,  MoBTiuEB  Lawbencs.  An  Paris. 
American  rear-admiral,  retired,  of  the  U.  S.  JONES,  Edward  Feanc.  An  American  sol- 
navy,  died  February  14,  1913.  He  was  bom  at  dier,  public  official,  and  manufacturer,  died 
Nahant,  Mass.,  in  1842,  and  graduated  from  August  14,  1913.  He  was  bom  in  Utica,  N.  Y., 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1862.  He  in  1820.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  removed  to 
served  throughout  the  Civil  War;  in  1864-5  Boston  and  began  work  in  a  wholesale  dry 
was  a  member  of  the  South  Atlantic  blockad*  goods  store.  He  became  colonel  of  the  famous 
ing  squadron;  and  was  in  all  engagements  6th  Massachusetts  Regiment,  which  under  his 
under  Admirals  DuPont  and  Dahlgren.  He  command  was  the  first  regiment  in  the  country 
also  participated  in  both  attacks  on  Fort  to  respond  to  the  call  of  President  Lincoln  for 
Fisher.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-  75,000  men.  This  regiment,  which  passed 
commander.  He  served  as  commanding  officer  through  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  in  ad- 
of  many  vessels.  He  has  been  commander  of  Tanoe  of  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
the  navy  yards  at  Portsmouth  and  Boston;  troops,  was  attadced  by  a  mob  in  Baltimore, 
president  of  the  Naval  War  College;  and  oom«  This  historical  event  was  the  one  conflict  be- 
mandant  of  the  naval  station  at  Port  Royal,  tween  northern  troops,  and  southern  sympa- 
His  last  assignment  was  commandant  of  the  thizers.  Several  men  were  killed  in  this  af- 
navy  yard  at  Soston,- 1901-4.  In  the  latter  year  fair.  It  is  generally  conceded  by  historians 
he  was  retired  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  that,  had  not  this  regiment  arrived  in  Wash- 

JOHOBE.  A  native  state  at  the  southern  ington  on  the  day  it  did  arrive,  the  city  would 
end  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  bounded  on  the  have  been  captured  by  the  Confederates.  Col- 
northwest  by  Malacca  and  on  the  north  by  the  onel  Jones  afterwards  recruited  the  26th 
Negri  Sembilan  and  Pahang.  The  foreign  rela-  Massachusetts  regiment  which  was  attached  to 
tions  of  the  state  have  been  under  British  oon-  General  Butler's  division,  organized  for  the  pur- 
trol  since  1885,  and  since  1910  a  British  ad-  pose  of  captiiring  New  Orleans.  At  the  close 
viser  has  been  stationed  at  the  court.  The  es-  of  the  war,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
timated  area  of  the  state  is  about  9000  square  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  and  in 
miles.  Much  of  the  interior  is  little  known  to  the  same  year  he  removed  to  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
white  men.  The  population  in  1911  is  reported  where  he  established  the  Jones  scale  works,  his 
at  180,412,  of  whom  about  one-half  are  Malays  scales  becoming  famous  throughout  the  country 
and  about  one-third  Chinese.  The  population  partly  by  reason  of  the  phrase  he  used  in  his 
of  the  capital,  Johore  Bharu,  situated  on  the  widespread  advertising — ^"  Jones  of  Bingham- 
strait  opposite  Singapore,  was  returned  at  ton — ^He  pays  the  freight."  In  1885  he  was 
9359.  The  only  other  town  of  importance  is  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  New  York  on  the 
Bundar  Maharani,  in  Muar.  The  principal  Democratic  ticket,  and  In  1888  was  reelected, 
products  are  gambier,  pepper,  sago,  and  tap-  He  was  a  member  of  many  patriotic  and  his- 
ioca.  In  recent  years  rubber  has  been  exten-  torical  societies.  During  the  last  years  of  his 
sively  planted.  There  is  some  tin  mining,  and  life  he  was  totally  blind.  He  was  brevetted 
iron  occurs  in  abundance,  but  on  account  of  brigadier-general  ox  yolunteers  in  1865. 
lack  of  coal  it  is  not  worked.  A  state  railway,  JOUBNALISM,  School  of.  See  UNiyissi- 
opened    in    1909,   extends   from   Johore   Bharu  ties  and  Colleges. 

120%  miles  northwest  to  Kuala  Qemas,  on  the  JUDAISM.  There  are  no  recent  authoritsr 
Negri  Sembilan  border,  where  it  connects  with  tive  figures  of  the  number  of  Jews  in  the  world 
the  Federateu  Malay  States  railways.  In  1912  or 'in  the  United  States.  Estimates  compara- * 
the  revenue  was  4,348.641  Straits  Settlements  tivelv  accurate,  however,  have  been  made.  One 
dollars;  expenditure, 3,231,406;  debt,  10,463,578,  of  these  by  the  American  Jewish  Tear  Book, 
Sultan  in  1913  (and  since  1895),  Ibrahim;  gives  the  total  number  of  Jews  in  the  world  in 
British  adviser  (since  1910),  Douglas  Graham  1910  at  12,867,856.  Of  these,  there  were  in 
Campbell,  C.  M.  O.  that  year  in  the  United  States,  2,044,762;   in 

JONES,  Chables  HsintT.  An  American  Austria-Hungary,  2,099,228;  in  Russia,  6,243,- 
jurist  and  soldier,  died  January  26,  1913.  He  712.  These  were  the  only  countries  in  which 
was  born  in  Talbottom,  Ga.,  in  1848,  and  at  the  the  Jews  numbered  over  1,000,000.  There  were 
age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  in  the  British  Empire,  433,229;  in  Germany, 
and  served  under  General  Johnston,  to  be  607,862 ;  and  in  Turkey,  468,686,  of  whom  78,000 
transferred  to  the  naval   department.    He  re-  were  in  PaJeBtine.Qjgj^J2g^  j^y  ^^^l^y  1^ 
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BznrAL  MuBDSB  Cask.    The  mott  important  on  some  pretended  charges,  and  imprisoned, 
event  in  the  history  of  Judaism  during  the  year       Beiliss  was  out  on  trial  on  October  8,  before 
was    the   trial    for    ritual    murder    of   Mendel  four  judges  and  a  jury.    At  the  beginning  of 
Beiliss.    The  trial  and  the  circumstances  which  the  trial,  his  lawyers  were  for  the  first  time 
led  up  to  it,  attracted  world-wide  attention.       permitted  to  confer  privately  with  him.    Many 

On  March  26,  1011,  a  boy  thirteen  years  of  witnesses  were  examined,  but  no  testimony 
age,  named  Andrew  Yushehinski,  living  in  the  given  connected  Beiliss  even  indirectly  with  the 
city  of  Kieff,  suddenly  disappeared  on  his  way  murder.  On  November  11  Beiliss  was  acquitted 
to  school.  Over  a  week  later  his  body  was  of  the  murder  by  the  jury's  verdict,  but  the 
found  much  disfigured  in  a  cave  in  the  suburbs  reactionary  elements  partly  accomplished  their 
of  the  city.  With  it  were  his  school  books  and  purpose  by  so  stating  the  questions  which  the 
all  the  articles  wlich  he  had  with  him  when  he  jury  had  to  consider,  that  it  was  made  to  ap- 
started  from  home.  The  body  when  lound  was  pear  that  the  murder  was  committed  .at  the 
partly  undressed,  was  almost  bloodless,  and  had  brick  works  where  Beiliss  was  employed,  and 
been  pierced  or  stabbed  in  more  than  forty  that  while  he  might  not  have  been  implicated, 
places  with  some  sharp-pointed  instrument,  there  was  such  a  thing  as  the  practice  of  rit- 
There  were  no  traces  of  blood  in  the  vicinity,  ual  murder.  This  verdict,  while  it  freed  Beiliss, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  boy  had  been  killed  further  infiamed  anti-semitic  feeling,  and  it 
elsewhere  and  his  body  brought  to  the  cave  was  followed  by  many  outbreaks  against  the 
some  hours  before  life  had  been  extinct.    There  Jews. 

had  been  no  attempt  to  prevent  identification  Poland.  The  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Russia 
of  the  bodv.  The  nature  and  number  of  the  was  not  improved  in  1913.  In  the  Polish  prov- 
wounds  with  the  other  circumstances,  suggested  inces  of  the  empire,  where  the  greater  part  of 
4L  crime  of  unusual  character.  The  reaction-  the  JeWs  live,  and  ixiiere  heretofore  they  have 
jiries  and  the  members  of  the  "  Black  Hun-  been  as  a  rule  treated  well,  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
dreds,"  the  bitter  enemies  and  oppressors  of  the  actionaries  have  succeeded  in  creating  an  atmos- 
Jewa,  at  once  brought  the  accusation  of  ritual  phere  of  racial  and  relicrious  hatred.  The  anti- 
murder  against  the  Jews,  and  proclamations  Semitic  journals  carried  on  a  commission,  which 
were  issued  in  the  anti-semitic  press  and  in  the  was  largely  successful  to  bring  about  a  boycott 
Duma  to  the  effect  that  the  Jews  had  killed  against  the  Jews.  All  business  and  social  inter- 
the  boy  as  they  had  previously  killed  many  course  throughout  Poland  between  Poles  and 
other  Russian  children,  in  order  to  get  Christian  Jews  practically  ceased  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
blood  to  be  used  in  their  ceremonies.  Mendel  and  it  was  reported  that  the  animosity  had 
Beiliss,  a  Jew,  and  a  workman  in  a  brickyard  reached  such  a  stage  that  firemen  in  Warsaw 
near  the  spot  where  the  body  was  found,  was  refused  to  rescue  a  Jewish  family  from  a  burn- 
accused'  of  the  murder,  and  the  authorities  at  ing  house, 
once  began  to  seek  evidence  against  him.  Ruhania.  The  conditions  in  Rumania,  which 

The  accusation  of  ritual  murder  led  to  a  bit-  for  many  years  have  borne  severely  upon  the 
ter  controversy  which  was  carried  on  for  two  Jews  as  a  result  of  restrictive  measures  against 
years  or  more  in  Russia  by  various  organiza-  them,  were  not  improved  in  1913.  The  American 
tions  opposed  io  Jews  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Rumanian  Jewish  emancipation  committee  was 
Jews,  the  liberal  press,  the  opposition  parties  organized  to  ameliorate  conditions.  Appeal^ 
in  the  Duma,  and  the  enlightened  people  of  the  were  made  to  European  powers,  and  a  special 
empire  in  general,  on  the  other.  The  contro-  message  was  sent  to  the  German  emperor, 
versy  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  Many  other  Jewish  organizations  of  the  United 
civilized  world,  and  protests  against  the  "blood  States  also  carried  on  campaigns  to  assist  the 
accusation^  as  a  revival  of  a  medieval  mvth,  Rumanian  Jews.  The  United  States  govem- 
were  made  by  8(M)  Jewish  rabbis  and  over  1000  ment  suggested  the  inclusion  in  the  Balkan 
representatives,  citizens,  and  leaders  of  thought  peace  treaty  of  a  clause  assuring  the  religious 
in  Russia;  by  the  universities  of  Oxford,  and  civil  liberty  of  the  Jews.  This  suggestion 
Cambridge,  Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow,  and  waa  rejected.  At  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Dublin;  by  the  International  Congress  of  Ori-  Rumanian  Jewish  emancipation  committee,  held 
entalists,  and  the  International  Medical  Con*  in  October,  resolutions  were  adopted  denouncing 
gress;  by  associations  of  psychologists  and  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Rumania,  and  a 
psychiatrists;  and  by  many  thousands  of  the  letter  was  directed  to  be  forwarded  to  King 
world's  most  distinguished  scholars  and  states-  Charles.  Speeches  were  made  by  Bainbridge 
men  in  Germany,  France,  England,  and  the  Colby,  Senator  Clapp,  Senator  Poindexter,  and 
United  States.  others.    Resolutions   were   introduced   into   the 

Beiliss    in    the   meantime    waa    thrown    into  House  of  Representatives,  protesting  against  the 
prison,  and  the  effort  to  obtain  evidence  a^^ainst  treatment  of  Jews  in  Rumania, 
him  was  carried  on  for  two  years.    It  is  as-       England.  In  England,  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Hertz, 
serted  that  but  for  the  personal  initiative  and   formerly  in  New  York,  was  elected  chief  rabbi 
insistence  of  the  czar,  the  prosecution  would   on  February  6. 

have  abandoned  the  ritual  murder  theory  and  ZiONisif.  The  Zionist  conference  was  held  in 
would  have  set  Beiliss  at  liberty.  The  czar,  Vienna  in  September.  Addresses  were  made  by 
the  court,  and  the  ministry  of  justices,  how-  Professor  Warburg,  who  reported  on  the  num- 
ever,  it  is  said,  were  determined  to  make  out  a  her  of  Zionists  and  their  funds.  He  declared 
case  against  the  Jews.  Beiliss  was  kept  in  the  attitude  of  Turkey  toward  the  Zionists  to 
prison  in  confinement,  and  was  denied  even  the  be  favorable.  A  proposal  was  made  for  the 
privilege  of  consultinff  his  lawyer.  It  was  said  establishment  of  a  Jewish  university  in  Pales- 
that  a  former  chief  ox  the  secret  police  at  Kieff,  tine.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  sub- 
who  conducted  independent  investigation  and  scribed  for  this  purpose.  The  Turkish  ambas- 
•caipe  near  to  discovering  the  real  perpetrators  sador  in  Vienna  gave  assurance  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  crime  and  laying  bare  the  motives  of  the  of  the  Turkish  government  with  the  plan  for 

•conspirators,   was  suspended   from   office,  tried   the  colonization  of  Palestine.  ^      .....  fT/> 
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JTJTB  SirBSTITTJTES.  See  Cbekistbt^  instituted  in  connection  with  the  Hennepin 
INPPSTMAL.  County  Juvenile  Court    It  aimed  to  learn  who 

JXrVEKHiE  GOTJBT.  Since  1898,  when  the  was  responsible  for  each  child's  delinquency;  to 
first  special  court  for  children  was  established  what  extent  parents  were  to  blame;  whether 
at  Chicago,  the  movement  for  a  separation  of  both  parents  were  alive  and  living  together; 
court  proceedings  against  children  from  those  the  family  income;  the  parents'  sense  of  re- 
against  adults  has  wrought  great  transforms-  sponsibilify;  the  social  causes;  the  relation  of 
tions  in  judicial  methods  in  all  civilized  na-  the  school  to  the  delinquent;  the  success  or 
tions.  Private  hearings  by  a  high-minded  failure  of  the  probation  system.  The  investi- 
judge,  with  an  efficient  corps  of  probation  offi-  gationa  are  under  the  direction  of  an  expert 
cers,  make  possible  an  individualization  of  physician  and  an  experienced  psychologist  and 
treatment  and  an  application  of  intelligence  educator.  A  nurse  also  is  retained,  and  all 
and  sympathy  not  possible  under  previous  three  work  in  conjunction  with  the  presiding 
methods.  Below  are  noted  the  more  important  judge.  Every  delinquent  is  given  a  thorough 
developments  of  the  year.  physical  examination  and  in  cases  of  need  ade- 

Chicago.  The  juvenile  court  of  Chicago  has  noids  are  removed,  eyeglasses  are  supplied,  ears 
been  the  model  for  the  world.  It  made  the  in«  and  teeth  are  treated,  and  even  circumcision  is 
novation  early  in  the  year  of  providing  a  woman  performed.  Detailed  individual  records  are 
judge,  Mary  M.  Bartelme,  for  delinquent  girls,  kept,  including  data  relating  to  parents,  home 
She  had  served  for  eighteen  years  as  public  life,  living  conditions,  schooling,  and  other  so- 
guardian  of  Cook  County  and  was  chosen  by  cial  influences.  The  nurse  cares  for  children 
the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  to  serve  as  as«  who  have  been  operated  on  and  hy  following 
sistant  to  Judge  Pinckney  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  them  into  their  homes  is  able  to  set  many  in- 

Denveb.  The  reelection  of  Judge  Ben  B.  fluences  at  work  to  raise  the  level  of  home  life 
Lindsey  of  the  Denver  Juvenile  Court  was  Europe.  At  the  second  international  con- 
marked  by  a  most  acrimonious  campaign.  The  ffress  of  Juvenile  Court  judges  and  workers  in 
interests  hostile  to  Judge  Lindsey  sought  to  Munich  near  the  close  of  1912  the  recent  prog- 
discredit  him  by  charging  that  in  sex  cases  ress  in  the  treatment  of  juvenile  delinqueniB 
involving  girls  he  had  allowed  the  men  to  go  was  brought  out.  Nearly  every  European  conn- 
free  or  had  punished  them  very  lightly,  try  has  advanced  toward  a  more  intelligent 
These  charges  were  countered  by  a  full  and  ac-  handling  of  the  problem  of  the  youthful  crim- 
curate  statement  of  all  the  facts,  whereby  it  inal,  but  a  large  majority  of  the  delegates  to 
was  shown  that  the  Juvenile  Court  had  been  the  congress  still  advocated  the  use  of  punish- 
nearly  three  times  as  successful  in  securing  ment  rather  than  reliance  upon  educational  and 
convictions  (12.8  per  cent,  as  against  44.6  per  reformatory  methods.  The  ideas  at  the  basis  of 
cent,  of  cases  filed)  as  had  the  citj  Criminal  the  Juvenile  Court,  special  judges,  separate  and 
Court.  Not  only  so,  but  Judge  Lindsev  had  private  hearings,  separation  of  adult  and  juve- 
succeeded  in  winning  the  confidence  of  all  pa^*  nile  prisoners,  and  the  suspended  sentence  and 
ties  and  had  thus  been  able  to  repair  damage  parole  have  been  adopted  to  a  greater  or  less 
done  instead  of  driving  the  young  persons  in  extent  and  with  varying  success  m  Russia,  Ger- 
error  farther  toward  a  criminal  record.  The  many,  France,  and  Italy.  In  Germany  a  spe- 
controversy  clearly  established  the  great  value  cial  juvenile  code  has  been  drafted.  Persons 
of  the  probation  system  and  especially  *t>f  pri-  under  eighteen  years  are  considered  juveniles, 
vate  hearings  by  a  wise  and  sympathetic  juase.  In  each  judicial  district  is  established  a  juvenile 

New  Yobk.  In  April  a  law  was  passed  giv-  court  presided  over  by  a  judge  and  two  laymen 
ing  the  County  Court  of  Ontario  County  ex-  chosen  from  educators.  The  public  attorney  de- 
clusive  jurisdiction  throughout  the  county  over  cides  in  each  case  whether  education  or  punish- 
cases  of  neglected  and  delinquent  children,  and  ment  shall  be  the  mode  of  treatment.  Juve- 
concurrent  jurisdiction  in  certain  offenses  niles  and  adults  must  be  separated  before  trial 
against  children.  A  competent  probation  offi-  and  in  prisons.  The  court  must  take  account 
cer  was  chosen  by  civil  service  examinations,  of  the  physical  and  mental  development  of 
This  was  the  second  county  children's  court  in  youths  over  fourteen.  A  corps  of  paid  and  vol- 
New  York,  that  of  Monroe  County  having  been  unteer  probation  officers  is  provided, 
created  in  1910.  KAISBB-WTTiHKTiTKTB-IAND.      That    part 

New  Yobk  Citt.  On  January  1  several  of  German  New  Guinea  (q.v.)  which  is  in  New 
changes  were  instituted  in  the  four  children's  Guinea  Island. 

courts  of  Greater  New  York.  The  judges,  who  KAMEBUN.  A  German  protectorate  be- 
previously  had  been  shifted  frequently,  were  tween  Nigeria  and  French  Equatorial  Africa, 
assigned  to  a  court  for  continuous  service  there;  occupying,  together  with  the  territory  ceded  by 
and  one  judge  rotated  about  among  the  four  France  under  the  terms  of  the  Franco-German 
courts  unifying  and  standardizing  their  activi-  convention  of  November  4,  1911,  an  area  esti- 
ties.  The  number  of  probation  officers  paid  by  mated  at  790,000  square  kilometers  (305,000 
the  city  was  increased  from  twenty  to  forty,  square  miles),  carrying  a  native  population  of 
During  1913  there  was  under  construction  a  some  3,500,000.  White  inhabitants  January  1, 
$250,000  four-story  children's  court  building  for  1912,  1637,  of  whom  1369  were  German.  The  ao- 
the  borough  of  Manhattan.  At  the  laying  of  quisition  of  the  ceded  territory  gives  to  Kamerun 
the  corner  stone  on   August   11,  many  distin-  egress  on  the  Ubangi  and  Congo  Rivera  and  a 

fuished  citizens  were  present.  Borough  Presi-  new  outlet  on  the  Atlantic  south  of  the  Span- 
ent  McAneny  in  an  address  laid  great  emphasis  ish  colony  of  Rio  Muni.  Imports  for  1911  were 
on  the  growing  conviction  that  thorough-going  valued  at  29,317,000  marks  (Germany,  23,047,- 
curative  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders  should  000) ;  exports,  21,251,000  (Germany,  18,471,- 
replace  primitive  measures.  Justice  Russell  000).  Principal  articles  of  export  in  1911  were 
also  made  an  address  setting  forth  the  ideals  of  rubber,  11,030,000  marks;  palm  laurels,  4,168,- 
the  new  theory  of  child  correction.  000;   cacao,  3,307,000;  palm  oil,  1,424,000;  ivory, 

Minneapolis.    A  department  of  research  was  581.    Totals  for  1910:     25,581,000  marln  im- 
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ports  and  19,924,000  marks  exports.    Vessels  en*  board  of  education;  free  tuition  in  high  sdiools 

tared  (1911),  636,  of  1,661,058  tons.    Railways  for  all  boys  and  girls;  a  reorganized  system  of 

in  operation  at  end  of   1912,  241  kilometers;  normal  institutes;  and  the  esUblishment  of  ag- 

under    construction,    279     kms.    The     1913-14  ricultural  high  schools.    These  resolutions  were 

budget  balanced  at  16,344,624  marks   (1912-13,  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  organization,  and 

17,634,680),  of  which  2,803,696  marks  was  im-  will  be  urged  upon  the  legislature  by  its  execu- 

perial    subyention    and    2,000,000    from    loans,  tive  committee.    The  legislature  of  1913  made 

Herr   Ebermaier   was   governor   in    1913,   with  practically   no  changes  in   the  existing  school 

headquarters  at  Bu^a.  laws. 

KANSAS.     PopuLATioK.    The  population  of  Charities  and  Corbections.    The  charitable 

the  State  in  1910  was  1,690,949.    According  to  and   correctional   institutions  under  control  of 

the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  made  the  State  with  their  populations  in  1913  are  as 

in    1913,    the    population    in    that    year    was  follows:      Topeka   State   Hospital,    1622;    Osa- 

1,762,573.  watomie  State  HospiUl,  1349;  a  State  Hospital 

Agjucultube.    The     area,     production,     and  for  Epileptics  at  Parsons,  473;  State  School  for 

▼alue  of  the  principal  crops  in  1912-13  are  shown  the  Feeble  Minded  at  Windfield,  480;  State  Or- 

in   the   following  table.    The  figures  are  from  phans'  Home  at  Atchinson,  200;  State  Peniten- 

the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  tiary  at  Lansing,  890;  Industrial  Reformatory 

and  those  for  1913  are  estimates  only.  for  Young  Men  at  Hutchinson,  380;  Boys'  Indus- 

,- ,_  trial  School  at  Topeka,  259;   Girls'  Industrial 

^'«™   J2J|    Hfg'SgS    ,?MI|'2S2    ^llill*^  Schools  at  Beloit,  169;  State  Soldiers'  Home  at 

Wheat    WIS    Sjiolooo     sejIs.OOO     Ss.TIT'.OOO  Port    Dodge.    233;    Mother    Bickerdyke    Home, 

1912    6.966.000     92.290.000     68.295.000  Annex  at  Ellsworth,  87;  a  State  hospital  under 

*^** illl  J:?18:S1IS  U^o^  1E:IIJ:?SS  S!:?*r?fl«v*^„'S!f  ""^  *  ^*'*'  *"**'*"'" 

Rye  1912        46.000         630,000         472.000  sanitarium  at  Morton. 

1912        80,000         477.000         824.000       FiNANCS.    The  total   receipts   for  the  fiscal 

^oi^^oem 1918        78.000       |.920.000       J.«|7.000  year   1912    were  $7,768,026,   and   the   disburse- 

Hay  1918    l,600.'ooo     al'.86o'.000     16',876|ooo  ™«nto  $7,891,099.    There  was  a  balance  at  the 

1912    1.627,000       2,440,000     18,644,000  beffinning  of  the  year  of  $1,423,283,  leaving  a 

'  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  $1,289,209. 

a  Tons.  The  chief  receipts  are  from  the  general  revenue 

Mineral  Pboditction.  The  total  value  of  the  fund  and  from  the  Topeka  FisciJ  Agency.  The 
mineral  products  of  the  State  in  1912  was  chief  expenditures  are  for  education,  for  the 
$26,664,967,  compared  with  $26,237,043  in  1911.  maintenance  of  State  institutions,  and  for  the 

In  1912  the  total  production  of  coal  in  the  expenditures  of  State  government.  The  bonded 
State  was  6,986,182  short  tons,  valued  at  $11,-  indebtedness  of  the  State  amounts  to  about 
324,130.    This  was  an   increase  over   the   pro-  $370,000. 

duction  of  1911  to  6,986,182  tons,  valued  at  Tbanspobtatiok.  The  total  railway  mileage 
$11,324,130.  The  increased  production  of  Kan-  operated  in  the  State  on  June  31,  1912,  was 
sas,  as  in  other  southwestern  States,  mav  be  at-  12,167.  Railways  having  the  longest  mileage 
tributed  to  the  diminished  supply  of  fuel  oil,  are  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F4,  3733; 
natural  gas  from  the  mid-continent  field.  In  Missouri  Pacific.  2840;  Chicago,  Rock  Island, 
1912  the  total  of  11,346  men  were  employed  in  and  Pacific,  1491;  Union  Pacific,  1633;  Mis- 
coal  mines.  These  worked  an  average  of  202  souri,  Kansas,  and  Texas,  684;  St.  Louis  and 
days,  compared  with   11,367  men  who  worked  San  Francisco,  903. 

for  an  average  of  390  days  in  1911.  There  were  PoLmcs  and  GovEBifVEifT.  The  legislature, 
28  fatal  accidents  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  State  Democratic  in  both  branches,  met  in  1913  and 
in  1912,  compared  with  42  in  1911.  Of  the  men  passed  a  number  of  important  measures  noted 
killed  in  1912  26  met  death  underground,  and  in  the  section  Legislaiion  below.  There  was  no 
of  these  11  were  killed  by  falls  of  roof  or  coal,  election  for  State  officers  during  the  year,  as 

The  Kansas  oil  fields  form  a  part  of  the  Kan-  the  term  of  Governor  Hodges  and  the  other  State 
sas-Oklahoma  fields.  The  total  output  in  Kan-  officers  does  not  expire  until  January  10,  1916. 
sas  in  1912  was  1,693,796  barrels,  an  increase  The  next  State  eFection  will  be  held  on  Novem- 
over  the  production  of  1911,  which  was  1,278,-  ber  3,  1914.  Governor  Hodges  was  inaugurated 
819  barrels.  The  total  number  of  completed  on  January  14.  On  January  28  the  legislature 
wells  in  the  State  in  1912  was  949.  elected  William  H.  Thompson  as  United  States 

The  total  value  of  the  clay  products  in  1912  senator.  Senator  Thompson  was  the  choice  of 
was  $2,036,600,  an  increase  of  $323,762  over  the  people  at  the  primary  election  held  in  No- 
1911.  Vitrified  brick  is  the  principal  clay  prod-  vember,  1912.  The  House  of  Representatives  on 
net  of  the  State.  February  2  rejected  a  provision  for  the  recall 

Education.  The  total  school  population  of  of  public  officers.  The  Senate  on  February  4 
the  State  in  1913  was  610,273.  The  total  en-  voted  against  the  initiative  and  referendum 
Tollment  in  public  schools  was  396,064,  and  the  amendments  to  the  constitution,  but  on  Feb- 
average  daily  attendance  was  298,128.  The  ruary  7  passed  a  State  initiative  and  referen- 
nale  teachers  employed  numbered  2639,  and  the  dum  bill. 

female  11,364.  The  average  salary  of  teachers  The  expiration  of  the  term  of  Senator  Bris- 
both  male  and  female,  was  for  teachers  in  rural  tow  on  March  3,  1913,  and  the  election  of  his 
schools,  $62.11  monthly;  in  graded  schools,  successor  in  1914,  began  to  have  political  im- 
$67.26  monthly.  The  State  superintendent  of  portance  in  December  of  1913.  Senator  Bris- 
education  at  the  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  tow  was  elected  in  1909  as  a  Progressive  Re- 
Association  on  November  7,  1913,  made  the  fol-  publican,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  aggressive 
lowing  recommendations:  A  larger  unit  of  leaders  of  the  Progressive  wing  of  the  Repub- 
school  organization  and  government;  the  stand-  lican  party  in  the  succeeding  years.  He  sup- 
ardism  of  rural  schools,  and  the  accreditino:  of  ported  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1912i.  In  De- 
high  schools  under  the  authority  of  the  State  cember,  1913,  he  announced,  that  he  was  a  W\\jTp 
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^idate  for  reSleetion  to  the  Senate  on  the  Re-  aotion  on  hnndreds  of  minor  billB.  He  snggeeted 
publican  ticket.  This  wae  followed  by  an  im-  that  the  State  commission  should  be  made  up  of 
mediate  announcement  by  Victor  Murdock,  a  one  or  two  members  from  each  congressional 
leader  of  the  Progressive  party  in  the  House  of  district;  that  the  members  be  paid  large  enonsh 
Hepresentatives,  that  he  waa  a  candidate  for  the  salaries  to  enable  them  to  devote  all  of  thS 
aenatorial  nomination  on  the  Progressive  party  time  to  the  work;  and  that  they  meet  in  fre- 
ticket.  William  Allen  White  and  other  leading  quent  session  and  be  elected  for  terms  of  four  to 
Progressives  of  the  State  announced  at  the  same  six  years,  subject  to  the  recalL  He  added:  "A 
time  that  they  would  support  the  candidacy  of  legislative  assembly  such  as  I  have  suggested 
Mr.  Murdock.      ^    ,     .  ,  ^  ^  .  ^  could  give  ample  time  to  the  consideration  of 

Legislatube.  The  legislature  met  in  1913  and  every  measure,  not  only  in  relation  to  its  sub- 
passed  many  important  measures.  Acts  were  ject  matter,  but  to  the  drafting  of  it  in  plain, 
passed  putting  into  effect  the  woman  suffrage  concise,  and  easily  understandable  language.  It 
constitutional  amendment  adopted  in  the  eleo-  would  be  ready  at  any  time  to  deal  with  new 
tion  of  November,  1912.  Measures  were  passed  conditions,  and  to  provide  relief  in  emergency 
submitting  to  the  people  constitutional  amend-  cases;  and,  with  time  to  inform  itself  about  con- 
ments  providing  for  the  recall  of  all  public  of-  ditions  and  to  study  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
ficers  whether  elected  or  appointed.  The  inher-  of  our  State  institutions,  there  seems  to  me  to 
itance  tax  law  was  repealed.  The  SUte  tuber-  be  no  question  but  what  it  would  be  vastly  more 
culosis  sanitarium  was  established.  A  measure  efficient  than  our  present  system,  as  well  as 
was  enacted  restricting  the  granting  of  injuno-  vastly  more  economical.**  The  governor  did  not 
tions  m  labor  disputes.  An  eight-hour  law  for  ask  the  legislatore  to  act  on  his  recommenda- 
workmen  on  public  works  was  passed.  A  Stoto  tion,  but  urged  ite  members  to  encourage  ite  dia- 
department  of  public  industries  was  created.  A  cussion  with  a  view  to  submitting  a  constitu- 
white  slave  law  was  enacted.  A  commission  tional  amendment  on  the  subject  in  1914. 
fonn  of  government  was  provided  for  certein  State  GovEBinnnrr.  Governor,  George  H. 
cities.  A  measure  providing  for  civil  service  of  Hodges,  Democrat;  Lieut-Oovemo^,  S.  L^alls; 
cities  of  the  flrstHslass  was  passed  and  measures  Secretery  of  Stete  Charles  H.  Sessions;  W 
reflating  primary  elections  in  cities  of  the  fir*t  ^^er,  Earl  Akers;  Auditor,  W.  E.  Davis  A^ 
ri,!S;^"tf  *'.!..^^^^^^^^  ^?y-G?°eral,   John   S.   Dawson;    Superintendent 


of  interest,  in  view  of  existing  conditions,  under       t™_'.__      a  «    _»       r^.  r  -r    a. 

which  agriculturists  must  pay  an  excessive  rate  wl'™^f^\    Supreme  Court:     Chief  Justice, 
of  interest  on  loans  ^   '      '  Jo^'tons   Associate  Justices,  Judaon 

On  the  ere  of  the' adjournment  of  the  legisla-  ^-  ^f  \^il"  ^'>^'^rk  A.  Smith  R.uim.» 
ture,  Governor  Hodges  sent  a  message  contain-  f„^'^?''i^*?7  ^'  ^!!^'\'  Vt^  ^^^  ^:  ^• 
ing  a  proposal  so  fSr  unique  in  the  history  of  ** r-ZT™  T*JS,«J'ri!Sl;  ^Si^'  \^  m''*''*"*^- 
Aieri<in^Ute  government  In  this  me^ge  .^'^"i*°"""™='.  "":,  ,^„Py"i2?"*'  ^' 
he  asserted  that  the  government  by  a  two^hai-  »**'  "'  ^oum,  51;  joint  ballot,  68.  Demwrats: 
bered  legislature  was  cumbersome  ind  ineflScient,  Senate,  23;  House.  ?2;  Jo>nt  ballot.  96.  Social- 
and  he  recommended  that  it  be  superseded  in  !»*«:  H<»"8e.  2?  Jo'nJ  ballot,  2.  Democratic  m 
Kansas  by  a  State  commission  to  beSade  up  of  J^'^^JpSenate^^B;  Ho«^   19;  i-nt  ballot  25 


eight,  or  at  the  most  sixteen,  members  which 
should  act  as  a  board  of  directors  for  the  Stete. 


The  governor  said:     "In  common  with  a  large     ^^^?1 


The  State  representetion  in  Congress  will  be 
found  in  the  section  Congress,  article  UimcD 


and  Rowing  number  of  thoughtful  people,  I  am 
persuaded  uiat  the  instrumentelities  for  legis< 


KANSAS,  Univebsttt  of.     A  Stete  univer- 
sity for  higher  education   at  Lawrence,  Kan^ 


Tation    provided  for  in  our  Stete    constitution  founded  in  1866.    The  enrollment  in  all  depart- 


have  become  antiquated  and  inefficient.  Our 
system  is  fashioned  after  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, with  its  two  houses  based  upon  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  nobility  and  the  common 
people,  each  house  representing  the  divers  in- 
terests of  these  classes.    No  such  reason  existe 


ments  in  the  autumn  of  1913  was  2610.  ~  The 
faculty  numbered  188.  There  were  no  note- 
worthy changes  in  the  faculty  during  the  year, 
and  no  notable  benefactions.  The  university 
has  an  endowment  of  about  |150,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  ite  income  from  this  fund,  the  legislature 


in  this  State  for  a  dual  legislative  system,  and  appropriates  about  $510,000  annually  for  its 
even  in  England,  at  the  present  time,  the  dual  support.  The  library  contains  84,000  volumes, 
system  has  been  practically  abandoned  and  the   The  president  is  F.  Strong,  LL.D. 


upper  house  shorn  of  ite  importence;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  now  concern  ourselves  in 
devising  a  system  for  legislating  that  will  give 


XATSUBA,  Prince  f arc.  A  Japanese 
stetesman,  died  October  10,  1913.  He  was  born 
in  1847  at  Samurai,  of  the  Choshiu  clan.    He 


us  more  efficiency  and  quicker  response  to    the  ^^^  twenty  years  of  age  when  the  civil  war  of 

demands  of  our  economic  and  social  conditions  the  Restoration   broke   out,   and  he   so   distin- 

and  to  the  will  of  the  people."     The  governor  guished  himself  with  the  imperialist  forces  that 

said  that  he  had  been  led  to  this  conclusion  as  a  he  was  selected  in  1870  to  go  to  Qermany  for 

member  of  the  State  Senate.     He  pointed  out  the  purpose  of. studying  militery  science.    From 

that  under  the  existing  system  there  is  a  con-  that  time  for  the  twenty-five  years  following, 

gestion  of  business  accumulating  for  each  legis-  his  public  career  was  devoted  solely  to  the  pro- 

lative  session;  that  the  legislature  with  its  two  fession  of  arms.    His  career  as  a  soldier  ended 

large   independent  houses   is  a  most  inefficient  with  his  services  in  the  Chinese  War.     When 

organization  for  transacting  business;  and  that  in   1900  the  cabinet  of  Prince  Ito  failed,  and 

the  outcome  is  apt  to  be  inaction  on  highly  im-  that    stetesman    withdrew    from    official    office, 

portant  measures  and  hasty  and  ill-considered  Prince    Katoura   became   prime   minister.     He 
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took  oflloe  under  exceptional  dlfBcnlties.  The  lessor  in  1802,  and  from  1891-1901  was  dean 
Parliament  was  hostile,  and  his  ministnr  was  of  the  Law  School  of  Columbia  University.  Ha 
regarded  at  the  outset  as  a  mere  makeshift.  He  wrote  Treatise  on  Quaai'Conir<iei8,  and  edited 
nevertheless  achieved  the  longest  tenure  of  Caeea  on  Contraote;  Caeea  on  Equity  Jurisduh 
power  on  record,  and  his  name  is  associated  tion;  Oaeea  on  Qua9i'0ontr€kot8j  and  Caaee  on 
with  the  two  greatest  events  in  the  history  of  Corporations. 

modern  Japan — ^the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-  KSLAKTAN.  A  native  state  on  the  eastern 
Japanese  alliance,  and  the  war  with  Russia,  side  of  the  Malay  Peninsula;  under  British  pro- 
The  popularity  which  Katsura  won  during  the  tection.  Area  (latest  estimate),  5870  square 
successful  war  with  Russia  was  lost  to  a  large  miles;  population  (1911),  286,762,  of  whom 
extent  as  a  result  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  268,707  were  Malays.  Kota  Bharu,  the  seat  of 
of  Portsmouth,  which  were  regarded  as  un*  the  British  resident  as  well  as  of  the  native 
favorable  by  the  mass  of  the  Japanese  people*  rajah,  has  about  12,000  inhabitants.  Imports 
As  a  result  of  this  feeling,  Katsura  was  driven  (1911),  SS$2,237,820 ;  exports,  SS$1,505,795 ; 
from  office.  He  returned  to  power  in  1908,  revenue,  SS|487,674;  expenditure,  SS$574,850. 
however,  when  the  countrv  was  suffering  se-  The  debt  is  a  loan  from  the  Federated  Malay 
verely  from  the  economic  depression  which  fol-  States  and  amounts  to  SS$150,000.  British  ad« 
lowed  the  war,  and  at  once  introduced  into  viser  (1913),  J.  £.  Bishop  (acting). 
Parliament  a  series  of  important  financial  meas-  KENNY,  William  John.  An  American 
ures  which  were  passed  and  which  went  far  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  died  October  23,  1913. 
toward  relieving  financial  conditions  and  re-  He  was  born  at  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  in  1853,  ordained 
storing  public  confidence.  After  the  annexation  priest  in  1878,  and  made  rector  at  Jacksonville, 
of  Korea,  Katsura  was  made  a  prince.  Early  Fla.,  in  1879.  After  filling  other  pastorates  in 
in  1911  he  found  himself  obliged  to  modify  his  that  State,  he  was  appointed  vicar-general  in 
attitude  toward  the  political  parties,  which  1889,  administrator  in  1901,  and  in  1902  was 
had  been  one  of  neutrality,  and  he  associated  consecrated  third  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  St. 
himself  more  closely  with  the  Seiyu-kai  party.  Augustine. 

The  country,  however,  was  becoming  impatient  KENBICO  DAM.  See  Daub, 
of  a  bureaucratic  rule.  There  was  also  dissat-  KENTXJOKY.  Population.  The  population 
isfaction  at  Katsura's  financial  measures.  His  of  the  State  in  1910  was  2,289,905.  According 
position  became  increasinffly  difficult,  and  in  to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
August,  1911,  he  resigned,  recommending  the  made  in  1913,  the  population  in  that  year  was 
appointment  of  Marquis  Saionji  as  his  successor.  2,336,277. 

In  the  following  year  he  visited  St.  Petersburg,  Agbicultube.  The  area,  production,  and  value 
and  though  not  entrusted  with  a  formal  mis-  of  the  principal  crops  in  1912-13  are  shown  in 
sion,  the  conversations  which  he  had  with  Rus-  the  following  table.  The  figures  are  from  the 
sian  statesmen  prepared  the  way  for  an  under^  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
standing  between  Russia  and  Japan,  with  those  for  1913  are  estimates  only, 
regard  to  their  respective  interests  in  Mongolia  - 

and  Manchuria.    On  the  death  of  the  old  em-  I                   ,!»,•  ^SK%?  ^**«^«i:^a  .i:75f?SAA 

f^^^r.   ^n^.  ^4  +!»•  A*.4-  m^*-^  ^4  I.:-  o,,^^..^.  «,—   Com    191S  8,660,000  74,826,000  $66,867,000 

peror,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  successor  was                       1912  sisoo.ooo  109.440,000  60,192,000 

to    appoint    Katsura    grand    chamberlam    and  Wheat    1918  726,000  9,860,000  9,466.000 

keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  from  this  time  on  ^,                }J};  ?!5'SS2  fr?S2'S22  M?1'5S5 

his^osition  wL  that  of  one  of  the  elder  sUtes-  <>»*»    Jgjf  l^^  J;JS|;gJ>g  J;5«;lgS 

men.    He  was  persuaded  to  become  prime  min-  Rye    1918  '22,000  278,000  288,000 

ister  again  on  the  fall  ii  the  Saionji    cabinet,   „      ^             1912  21.000  ^278,000  .240,000 

four  months  after  the  a.«.ssion  of  the  new  em-  Potatoes.....  19 18  60000  2  450  000  2  489000 

peror.    He  found  circumitances,  m  the  shape  of  Hay    1918      775,000       a  674,000     11,121,000 

public  hostility  to  bureaucratic  government,  too  1912      816,000       1,002,000     13,727,000 

strong,  and  when  a  vote  of  censure  waa  brought  Tobacco 1918      870,000  WJl.JOO.OOO     28,120,000 

forward  by  the  Diet,  and  riots  broke  out  in  ^^ 441,000    848,980,000     22.926,000 

Tokyo,    Katsura    and.  his   colleagues    resigned.      oTons.    5  Pounds. 

While  Katsura  lacked  the  arts  by  which  poll-      Minebal  Pbodugtion.    The  total  value  of  the 

ticians  achieved  popularity,  his  vigorous  Intel-  mineral   products   of   the   State   in    1912   was 

lect,  his  courage,  and  his  strength  of  character,  $22,462,984,  compared  with  $19,290,614  in  1911. 
made  him  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  states-      The   total   coal   production   in  the   State   in 

men  of  modern  Japan.  1912  was  11,490,521  short  tons,  valued  at  $16,- 

KEDAH.  A  native  Malaysian  state  under  864,207.  This  was  the  largest  amount  of  coal 
British  protection.  Area,  3150  square  miles,  ever  produced,  and  exceeded  the  production  in 
Population  (1911),  245,986 — 80  per  cent.  Ma-  1911  by  2,440,818  tons.  The  increased  produc- 
lays,  over  13  per  cent.  Chinese,  3.3  per  cent*  tion  was  due  chiefly  to  the  new  developments 
Siamese,  2.6  per  cent.  East  Indians.  The  native  in  eastern  Kentucky.  The  number  of  men  em- 
sultan  administers  native  affairs.  British  ad-  ployed  in  coal  mines  of  the  State  in  1912  was 
viser   (1913),  W.  G.  Maxwell.  24,304.     These  worked  an  average  of  201  days. 

KEENEBy  William  Albert.     An  American  In  1911  21,921  men  worked  the  same  number 

jurist  and  educator,  died  April  22,  1913.     He  of  days.     Over  66  per  cent,  of  the  coal  mined 

was  bom  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  m  1856;  graduated  in  1912  was  produced  by  machines.    There  were 

from  Emory  Ck)lle^  in  1874,  and  from  the  Har-  no  labor  troubles  of  any  significance  during  the 

vard  Law  School  m  1877.   After  practicing  for  year.     There  were  61   fatalities  in   and   about 

several  years  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  Su-  the  coal  mines  of  the  State  in  1912;  41  under- 

preme  Court  of  the  State.  From  1883  to  1888  he  ground,  2  in  shafts,  and  8  on  the  surface.     Of 

was  assistant  professor  of  law  at  Harvard  Uni-  the  deaths  underground,  20  were  due  to  falls 

versity,  from  1888  to  1890  was  Story  professor,  of  roof  and  coal,  and  10  to  explosions  of  gas 

In   1890   he  was   appointed   professor    of   law  and  dust*    The  production  of  petroleum  in  the   ^ 

at  Columbia   University,  becoming   Kent  pro-  State  in   1912  was  ^^M^^oj^ffj^^^^v^SREfC^^lC 
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with    472,458   barrels    in   the   preceding   year.  KEOKUK  BAliC  LOCK.     See  CAmxs; 

The  influence  of  the  steadily  rising  prices  stimu*  KIAMIL,    Pasha.      A    Turkish    statesmajr^ 

lated  drilling  during  the  year,  and  aroused  the  died  November  15,  1913.     He  was  born  in   the 

usual  interest  in  oil  operations  throughout  the  inland  of  Cyprus  about  1826,  in  the  early  day» 

State.    A  200-barrel  gusher  was  drilled  in  Ohio  of  Sultan  Mahmud.     In  his  youth,  he  removed 

County  on  July  3,   1913,  and  in  October  two  to   Cairo,  where  he   became   a   student   in    the 

wells  were  obtained  in  Allen  County.    The  wells  Military  Academy.    His  politics  won  favor  with 

of  the  State  at  the  end  of  1912  numbered  136,  those  in  authority,  and  he  was  chosen   to  ac- 

of  which  112  were  in  oil.    The  value  of  the  clay  company    one   of    the    Egyptian    princes    on    a 

product  of  the  State  in  1912  was  $2,443,740,  an  European  tour,  and  was  afterwards  appointed 

increase  of  $75,646  over  1911.    The  leading  clay  interpreter  at  the  palace.     During  this   period 

product   is   fire   brick.  he  first  began   his  careful  study  of  European 

TBANSF0STATI017.     The   total    steam   railway  politics.     On  the  death  of  the  Khedive  Mehmet 

mileage  of   the   State  on  June   30,    1913,  was  Ali,  the  reforms  which  had  been  begun  in  Egyp- 

3798.95.    There  were  also  183.05  miles  of  inter-  tian  administration   failed   to  be   pressed,    and 

urban  railroad.  Kiamil,  realizing  that  he  might  find  a  better 

^UCATION.     The  total  school  population  of  field  for  his  abilities  in  other  parts  of  the  Turk- 

the  State  in  1913  was  596,351.    The  enrollment  ish  empire,  left  Cairo  for  Constantinople.    There» 

was  459,056,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  entering  the  government  service,  he  rose  rapidly^ 

was  270,445.    These  figures  are  for  rural  schools  and  was  in  1885  appointed  grand  vizier.    While 

only.     The  number  of  male  teachers  was  3814  in  this  ofl^ce  he  endeavored  to  pursue  a  policy 

and  female  teachers  6002.     The  average  salary  of  fairness  toward  the  non-Mussulman  elements 

of  male   teachers  was  $53.47   per  month,   and  of  the  empire,  and  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 

female  teachers  $42.92.  the   great  powers.     In  these   efforts   he    found 

Charities  aih)  CoBBEcnoirs.     The  charitable  himself  checked  by  the  interference  of  the  court. 

and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  with  He   finally   prepared   and    submitted   to    Abdul 

their  populations  in  1913  are  as  follows:  Eastern  Hamid,  plans  for  a  series  of  reforms  which  so 

State  Hospital,  Lexington,  1093;  Central  State  shocked  that  ruler,  that  Kiamil  was  immediately^ 

Hospital,  Lakeland,   1554;   Western  State  Hos-  dismissed  from  oflice.    From  this  year,  1891,  to 

pita],  Hopkinsville,   1180;    Feeble-minded  Insti-  1895,  he  remained  in  disgrace,  but  in  the  latter 

tute,  Frankfort,  310.  year  he  was  again  appointed  grand  vizier.  The 

PoLmcs  AND  Government.  There  was  no  fi^^**  question  of  that  time  was  the  nollcy  to 
session  of  the  legislature  in  Kentucky  in  1913.  ^  adopted  toward  the  Armenians,  and  Kiamil 
The  sessions  are  biennial,  and  the  last  was  held  advocated  repressing  and  punishing  outragea 
in  1912.  There  was  no  election  for  State  officers  ^V^^  *^«™-  These  proposals  were  distasteful  to 
during  the  year,  as  the  term  of  Governor  Mc-  *h«  sultan  and  Kiamil  was  soon  banished  as 
Creary  and  other  State  officials  does  not  expire  ^ali  of  Aleppo.  Through  the  influence  of  for^ 
until  December  12,  1915.  The  next  State  elec-  «»g»  ambassadors  he  was  given  a  similar  posi- 
tion will  be  held  on  November  2,  1915.  As  *»o^  **  Smyrna,  and  he  remained  there  for  manv- 
the  result  of  violation  of  the  State  anti-trust  y^^s-  J^  ^^07  complaint  of  outrages  by  bri- 
laws  by  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  of  Eng-  gands  became  so  frequent  as  to  lead  to  com- 
land  and  of  Kentucky,  these  companies  were  plaints  by  foreign  representatives,  and  Abdul 
fined  on  November  28.  Elections  for  municipal  Hamid  seized  the  opportunity  to  depose  Kiamil 
officers  and  other  representatives  to  the  legisla-  *"^  ^  ^^^^^  ^*™  *"*o  banishment  at  Rhodes. 
ture  were  held  on  November  3.  The  Democrats  Kiamil  took  refuge  at  the  British  Consulate- 
elected  a  mayor  in  Louisville  by  a  majority  of  General,  which  he  refused  to  leave  until  he  was 
5009-  As  the  result  of  the  elections,  both  a«8"'ed  of  his  personal  liberty  and  safety.  He 
houses  of  the  legislature  are  overwhelmingly  thereupon  returned  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
Democratic,  the  Republican  minority  in  the  ^^^^^  ^"  ^''*^*  retirement  until  the  revolution 
lower  house  being  reduced.  o^  ^^^8  recalled  him  fo  office  as  grand  vizier. 

Government.  Governor,  James  B.  McCreary:  ^«  ^a*  confronted  with  a  stupendous  task  of 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Edward  J.  McDermottj  completely  organizing  the  whole  internal  ad- 
Secretary  of  State,  C.  F.  Crecelius;  Treasurer,  ministration  of  the  empire,  and  in  an  attempt  to 
Thomas  S.  Rhea;  Auditor,  Henry  M.  Bosworth;  do  this  was  bitterly  opposed  by  members  of  the 
Attorney-General,  James  Garnett;  Superintend-  reform  committee.  As  a  counterpoise  to  this 
ent  of  Public  Instruction,  Barksdale  Hamlett;  body,  he  encouraged  the  Liberal  Union.  This 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  John  W.  New-  organization,  however,  had  little  backing  m  the 
man;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  M.  C.  Clay—  country,  and  its  support  only  further  alienated 
all  Democrats.  Kiamil    from    the    committee.      His   difficulties 

JuDiciABY.    Court  of  Appeals:      Chief  Justice,  Y®'^®  increased  by  the  publication  of  a  telegram 

J.  P.  Hobson,    Dem.;    Justices.    W.    E,    Settle,  fj^^  King  Edward  to  the  sultan,  speaking  in 

Dem.;  C.  C.  Turner,  Dem.;  J.  B.  Hannah,  Dem.;  *^«  warmest  terms  of  the  grand  vizier.     This 

John    D.    Carroll,    Dem.;    T.    J.    Nunn,    Dem.  f"  resented  by  the  Turks,  who  were  opposed 

Shackelford    Miller,    Dem.;     clerk,    Robert    L.  *?  ^"/^^^^Jl'^!  ^91^'^  interference.     It  was 

Greene    Dem  ^^^  distasteful  to  those  who  feared  that  a  too 

q^aJ»  T^«TOTA.rTT»-    1010      Tfc  «^    *      o  close  friendship  with  England  would  involve  the 

State  Legislature,   1913     pemocrats.  Sen-  hostility  of  other  powers.     In  spite  of  these 

ate,  32;  House   81:  joint  ballot,  113     Republi-  difficulties,    howeverf  Kiamil    received   a    great 

cans,   Senate,   6;    House,    18;    joint  ballot,   24.  ovation  from  the  Parliament  in  December,  1908, 

Fusion,   Senate,   0;    House,   1;    j'oint  ballot,   1.  and  a  vote  of  confidence  in  his  government  was 

Democratic   majority,    Senate,   26;    House,   62;  carried  unanimously  and  with  great  enthusiasm, 

joint  ballot,  88.  In  the  following  February,   however,  he  broke 

The  State  representation  in  Congress  will  be  with  the  committee,  feeling  himself  sufRcientlv 

found   in  the  section  Congre88,  under  Uitited  secure  to  attempt  a  coup  dPitat     This  failed. 

States.  and   Kiamil   withdji^-^^^^j^p^^^iti^ll^ife   for 
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more  than  a  year.    On  the  resignation  of  Ghazi  XdNIG   EXPEDITION.      See  IFolab   Ex- 

Mukhtar  as  grand  vizier  on  October  29,  1912,  plobation,  Antarctic. 

just  before  the  beginning  of  the  Balkan  War,  KOEEA,  or  officially  Chosen.  The  penin- 
Kiamil  again  became  ^rand  vizier  and  was  at  Bula  between  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the  Yellow 
the  head  of  affairs  during  the  disastrous  period  Sea;  formerly  an  independent  monarchy,  it  be- 
ef the  war.  When  the  Bulgarians  appeared  be-  came  a  Japanese  protectorate  March  2,  1906, 
fore  Tchataldja  he  was  obliged  to  agree  to  an  and  was  annexed  to  Japan  August  29,  1910. 
armistice  on  terms  most  unfavorable  to  Turkey.  The  capital  is  Seoul 

He  made  a  strong  attempt  to  obtain  some  modi-  Area,  Population,  etc.     The  area   is  esti- 

fication  of  the  terms  of  peace  which  the  allies  mated  at  14,123  square  ri  (84,606  square  miles), 

sought  to  impose,  but  after  a  grand  council  of  or  nearlv  the  area  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee 

the  nation  held  on  January  22,  1913,  he  seemed  combined.      The    population    on    December    31, 

willing  to   accept  the  advice  contained   in  the  1911,  is  stated  at  14,055,869;  of  whom,  Koreans 

collective  note  of  the  powers.    He  was,  however,  13,832,376  (7,271,526  males,  6,560,850  females) ; 

spared    the    humiliation    of    surrender,    for    on  Japanese    210,689    (114,759    males,    95,930    fe- 

January  23  he  was  overthrown  by  a  dramatic  males);  foreigners,   12,804    (11,709  males,  1095 

coup  d'etat  engineered  by  Talaat  Bey  and  carried  females).     Of   the    total    population,    7,397,994 

on  by.Enver  Sey.    His  colleague,  Nazini  Pasha,  were  males,  and  6,657,875  females.    Of  the  for- 

was  murdered  by  the  conspirators,  but*  Kiamll  eigners,  11,837  were  (Chinese  and  668  Americans, 

himself  was  allowed  to  depart  for  Egypt,  where  The  population  of  Seoul  has  been  estimated  at 

he  remained  until  April,  when  he  removed  to  278,968;  the  native  population  was  reported  for 

his  native  island,  Cyprus.  the  end  of  1911  at  223,381;   native  population 

XIAOCHOW.  A  German  dependency  on  the  of  Fusan,  72,947.  Among  the  upper  classes, 
east  coast  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Shantung,  Confucianism  prevails,  and  there  is  a  consider- 
composed  of  a  harbor,  town,  and  district  leased  able  number  of  Buddhist  monasteries  in  the 
for  ninety-nine  years  from  March,  1898.  The  country.  The  number  of  native  Christians  in 
district  was  in  April,  1898,  declared  a  Qerman  1910  has  been  reported  at  about  250,000. 
protectorate.  Exclusive  of  the  bay,  the  area  Education.  The  Japanese  have  undertaken 
is  552  square  kilometers  (213  square  miles);  the  reorganization  of  the  primary  school  system 
native  population  in  1913,  about  192,000.  and  the  establishment  of  industrial  and  tech- 
Whites  in  1912,  4470.    Imports  and  exports  at  nical  schools. 

Tsingtau    (the  port  of  Kiaochow)    in   1910-11,  Production,  Coicicebce,  Etc.     Agriculture  is 

69,375,000  and  60,561,000  marks,  respectively;  the  only  productive  occupation  of  importance, 

in  1911-12,  114,938,000  and  80,295,000.    Vessels  but  the  methods  of  cultivation  are  primitive  and 

entered  at  Tsingtau  in  1910-11,  614,  of  1,071,000  transportation   facilities  very  inadequate.     The 

tons.    The  Shantung  Railway  (434.4  kilometers)  chief  crops  are  rice  and  other  cereals,  beans, 

goes  as  far  as  Tsinan  in  Shangtung.    The  bud-  tobacco,  hemp,  ginseng,  and  cotton.     Gold  min- 

get  for    1913-14  balanced  at   16,787,625   marks  ing  is  carried  on  with  some  success.     Besides 

(9,507,780    marks    imperial    subvention).      The  gold,  various  minerals  occur,  including  copper, 

dependency   is   administered  under  the   depart-  iron,  silver,  graphite,  and  coal, 

ment    of   the   marine   by   a   governor,    Captain  Imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  have  been 

Meyer-Waldeck,  in  1913,  residing  at  Tsingtau.  valued  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  yen: 

XING',  Joseph  Elijah.  An  American  clergy-  — — • —                                                                    » 

man    and  educator,   died  June  4,   1913.     Bom  1907      1908      1909      1910      1911      1912 

in    Laurens.   N.   Y.,   in    1823,   graduated    from  S^SS'" '17  002    li'??!    illS    iS'Ji!    lallf    So'mI 

Wesleyan  University  in  1847,  he  was  ordained  E^P«" -17.002    14,118    16,249    18,914    18.867    20,986 

in    1848   to  the  Methodist  Episcopal   ministry.  *" 

From  1847-63  he  was  principal  of  the  Newberiy  In  1909  imports  of  specie  and  gold  and  silver 

(Vt.)   Seminary;  and  in  1854  was  chosen  presi-  bullion  amounted  to  921,125  yen,   and  exports 

dent   of  the  Fort  Edward    (N.   Y.)    Collegiate  6,959,349  yen;  in  1910,  2.376,120  and  9,199,638; 

Institute,  where  he  remained  until  the  time  of  in  1911,  4,739,245  and  12,857,023.     Leading  im- 

his  death.    He  was  one  of  the  oldest  Methodist  ports  are  cotton  piece  goods,  cotton  yarn,  tim- 

Episcopal  clergymen  in  the  United  States.  Since  her  and  lumber,  kerosene,  sugar,  coal,  cigarettes, 

1848  he  had  been  a  trustee  of  Wesleyan  Uni-  wheat  and  flour,  mattings,  etc.,  galvanized  iron, 

versity.  rails,  and  salt.    Chief  exports  in  1910  and  1911, 

KOEHTG,  Geobge  Augustus.     An  American  in  thousands  of  yen:      Kice,   6278   and   5284; 

chemist,  died  January  16,  1913.     He  was  born  beans,  6663  and  4606;    cattle  hides,    1005  and 

in    Willstatt,   Germany,   in    1844,   and   studied  1069;  live  animals,  634  and  704;  fertilizer,  372 

at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  at  the  Univer-  and  374;   coal,  362  and  376;   iron   and  copper 

sity  of  Berlin,  and  elsewhere.     In  1868  he  re-  ore,   344   and  280;    raw  cotton,   225   and  237; 

moved   to   the   United   States.     From    1872    to  gold  ore.  617  and  236;  fresh  fish,  173  and  134; 

1879    he   was   assistant  professor  of   chemistry  dried   fish,   83   and   96;    salt  fish,   60   and   53; 

and  mineralogy  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl-  h^chede  mer,  88  and  95;  ginseng,  180  and  70 

vania,  in  the  last-named  year  being  appointed  (856  in  1909) ;  graphite,  114  and  182.  Principal 

full   professor  in   these  branches.     In   1892   he  exports    in    1912:      Rice,    7525;    beans,    6216; 

went  as  professor  of  chemistry  to  the  Michigan  cattle  hides,  1032;   raw  cotton,  436;   fish,  421; 

College  of  Mines,  and  in  this  position  served  iron   and   copper   ore,   312;    live   animals,   208. 

until  the  time  of  his  death.    He  discovered  sev-  Imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  by  countries 

eral   new  minerals.     One  of  the  most  notable  in    1912,   in   thousands  of  yen:    Japan,   40,756 

of  his  discoveries  was  the  existence  of  diamonds  and    15,369;    China,    7032    and    4058;    United 

in  meteoric  iron.     He  contributed  to  technical  States,  6460  and  96;  United  Kingdom,  9798  and 

and    scientific   journals    at   home    and    abroad,  108;  Germany,  1502  and  6;  Russia  in  Asia,  73 

many  articles  embodying  the  results  of  original  and  1245;  other,  1404  and  14;  total,  67,116  and 

and  valuable  research,   and  he  has   taken   out  20,986.                                                                            i 

patents  for  various  processes  of  his  own   in-  Reported   lenc^h  of  railway  in   operation  in  HC 

vention.  1913,   1346  kilometers    (836  miles) ;    telegraph 
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wire  in  1912,  13^23  kilometera;  post  offices  in  1914,  6,789,684  yen  (subvention  3,047,800).  The 
1912,  486.  territory  is  administered  by  a  governor-general 

FiiTAivcE.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  yen,  (Lieutenant-Greneral  Baron  Fukishima  in  1913, 
ivhoae  par  value  is  49.846  cents.    For  the  fiscal  resident  at  Ryojun). 

year  1912  the  budget  balanced  at  48,741,782  "  Ii.  I."  AND  "  L.  n./' Destbuction  or.  See 
yen;  for  1913,  52,892,209  yen;  for  1914,  57,989,-  Aeboxautics. 

680  yen.  Each  of  these  budgets  included  a  LABOB.  The  year  ^913  was  not  less  notable 
subvention  of  12,300,000  ^en  from  the  imperial  for  memorable  features  of  the  labor  movement 
treasury.  Estimated  ordinary  revenue  for  the  than  the  years  immediately  preceding.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1913,  26,732,332  ^en  (including  pro-  United  States  there  were  several  labor  struggles, 
ceeds  of  government  enterprises,  etc.,  13,047,468  among  which  the  most  significant  were  those  in 
and  taxes  11,347,636).  Estimated  ordinary  ex-  the  coal  mining  region  of  West  Virginia,  in  the 
penditure  for  the  same  year,  30,232,490  yen;  copper  mines  around  Calumet,  Mich.,  and  the 
extraordinary,  22,669,719.     Debt  at  the  end  of  silk  strike  at  Paterson,  N.  J.   See  Strikes  and 

1912,  43,860,012  yen.  IiOCKouts.      Radical    theories   continued    to    be 
GoYEBNiCENT.    Formerly  an  independent  mon-  presented  in  the  United  States  by  the  Industrial 

archy,  Korea  was  annexed  to  Japan  August  29,  Workers  of  the  World  (q.v.),  and  abroad  by 
1910,  and  placed  under  the  administration  of  various  brands  of  Syndicalism  (q.v.).  In  the 
a  governor-general.  General  Viscount  (later  trade  union  movement  there  was  no  recession. 
Count)  Terauchi  Masakata,  who  continued  to  but  rather  a  decided  growth  in  numbers  and 
hold  the  office  in  1913.  Civil  governor-general,  strength,  together  with  an  increasing  momentum 
Yamagata  Isaburo.  Each  of  the  thirteen  divi-  toward  the  formation  of  industrial  unions.  See 
sions,  or  provinces,  of  the  country  is  under  a  Trade  Unions. 
governor.  Among  the  most  notable  features  of  the  labor 

For  the  year's  history  in  Korea,  see  Japan,  histories  of  the  year  were  the  great  successes 
Mistory.  attending  efforts  to  protect  child  and   women 

EBTTPP  SCANDAL  TBIAL8.  See  Oeb-  workers.  See  Child  Labob,  Minimum  Wage, 
MANY,  History.  and  Women  in  Industbt. 

KTTBIA  MTTBIA  ISXAJTOS.  Attached  to  Other  phases  of  the  labor  problem  will  be  found 
Aden   (q.v.).  under:  Abbitration  and  Conciliation,  Indtts- 

KWAxfOCHOW-WAN.  Certain  territory  tbial;  Boycott;  Wobkmen's  Compensation; 
leased  by  China  to  France  for  ninety-nine  years  Injunction;  Industbial  Relations  Commts- 
from  April  11,  1898,  taken  partly  from  the  sub-  siON;  Factoby  Investioatino  Commission;  La- 
prefecture  of  Soui-Tai  and  partly  from  that  of  bob,  Amebican  Fedebation  of;  Labob  Legisla- 
Out-Chouan,  in  the  province  of  Ewantung.  It  tion;  Occupational  Diseases;  Old- Age 
iorms  a  division  of  French  Indo-China  (q.v.).  Pensions;  and  Welfabe  Wobk.  Other  cross 
The  regions  around  the  bay  are  densely  popu-  references  will  be  found  under  these  articles, 
lated;  but  as  the  inhabitants  have  a  curious  Labor  conditions  in  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
Teluctance  to  declare  their  numbers,  estimates  poration  are  treated  under  that  heading. 
I^iven  are  of  necessity  approximate  only.  The  Depabtment  of  Lab(».  On  March  4,  1913, 
administrative  centre  of  the  first  conscription  the  President  signed  a  bill  creating  a  Bepart- 
is  Tche-kam.  The  European  centre  of  the  ter-  of  Labor.  This  action  had  been  demanded  by 
ritory  is  Fort-Bayard.  The  local  budget  for  labor  leaders  for  a  number  of  years.  The  act 
1912  balanced  at  218,950  piasters,  ^he  French  merely  transferred  to  the  new  department  the 
administrator-in-chief  in  1912  waT  M.  Call-  bureau  of  immigration  service,  the  bureau  of 
lard.        ,,.._^  immigration  and  naturalisation,  the  division  of 

KWANTTTNG.  A  Japanese  leasehold  in  the  information,  the  division  of  naturalization,  the 
southern  part  of  the  Liaotung  peninsula  (Man-  bureau  of  labor,  the  children's  bureau,  and  the 
churia).  Kwantung  is  the  Chinese  name,  the  commisioner  of  labor  previously  included  in 
Japanese  name  being  Kwanto.  Area,  1221  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
square  miles.  The  population  at  the  end  of  The  old  department  was  named  the  Depart- 
1910  was  462,399;  or  (including  certain  per-  ment  of  Commerce;  and  the  bureau  of  labor 
sons  in  Manchuria,  who,  though  outside  of  became  the .  bureau  of  labor  statistics.  The 
Kwangtung  were  regarded  as  residents  thereof)  Secretary  of  Labor  was  authorized  to  act  as 
£19,836,  as  compared  with  496,848  in  1909  and  mediator  or  to  appoint  commissioners  of  con- 
284,755  in  1906.  Of  the  1910  population,  62,-  ciliation  to  secure  the  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
338  were  Japanese,  and  453,377  Chinese  (or  putes,  this  being  probably  the  most  important 
Manchus).  Of  the  total,  303,316  were  males,  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  new  department 
and  216,520  females.  The  population  within  The  creating  act  gave  the  department  the  func- 
the  limits  of  Kwantung  was  estimated  at  601,-  tion  of  fostering  the  welfare  of  wage-earners, 
767  in  1913.  In  1910,  Dairen,  the  chief  port,  improving  their  working  conditions,  and  ad- 
liad  40,758  inhabitants;  Ryojun  (Port  Arthur),  vancing  their  opportunities  for  profitable  em- 
16,797.  The  agricultural  products  include  ce-  ployment.  Mr.  William  B.  Wilson,  formerly 
Teals,  beans,  tobacco,  and  hemp.  Some  salt  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
produced.  In  1910  imports  were  valued  at  of  America  and  member  of  Congress  from  Penn- 
28,732,797  yen,  and  exports  38,797,925;  in  1911,  sylvania,  was  appointed  the  first  Secretary  of 
42,274,722  and  47,416,047;    in   1912,  68,198,000   Labor. 

and  55,306,000.  The  trade  is  chiefi^  with  Japan.  Southern  Labob  Congress.  The  first  annual 
Kwantung  forms  a  customs  district  under  the  session  of  this  body,  which  is  a  labor  organ iz- 
Chinese  maritime  customs.  About  eighty  miles  tion  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  are  in  the  Labor,  was  held  at  Nashville,  November  17. 
territory.  Estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  Representatives  were  present  from  twelve  Sonth- 
ior  the  fiscal  year  1912,  5,250,216  yen  (in-  em  States,  and  reports  were  made  on  the  labor 
eluding  Japanese  subvention  3,283,090  yen) ;  for  legislation   favored  by  the   organized   labor  of 

1913,  5,246,887  yen  (subvention  3,122,500) ;  for  each.     Among  its  policies  and  principles  are: 

Digitized  by  VjUOVlC 
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The  encouracement  of  organization  among  York) ;  J.  Lefort,  VAsturanee  Oonire  le  Ohdm- 
workers;  the  disBemination  of  literature  bearing  age  i  VEtranger  ei  en  France  (Paris) ;  J.  Ram- 
on trade  unionism;  the  assistance  of  public  bousek,  Industrial  Poieoning  from  Fumes,  Oases,, 
agitation  for  labor  reforms,  especially  the  short-  and  Poisons  of  Manufacturing  Processes,  trans- 
hour  movement;  the  adoption  of  the  initiative,  la  ted  and  edited  by  T.  M.  Legge;  M.  F.  Robin- 
referendum,  and  recall  in  both  State  and  mu-  son,  Trade  and  Labor  Association:  The  Spirit 
nicipal  governments.  of    Association;    being    some    account    of    the 

Intsbnationalism.  One  of  the  features  of  guilds  friendly  societies,  co6p  attve  movement, 
the  growing  international  sympathy  of  wage  and  trade  unions  of  Oreat  Britain;  J.  Stowell, 
earners  is  the  increasing  frequency  of  interna-  Studies  in  Trade  Unionism  in  the  Custom  TaiU 
tional  conventions  of  trade  unionists  and  the  oring  Trade;  D.  Van  Shaack  (ed.))  Safeguards 
growing  custom  whereby  trade  unionists  of  one  for  the  Prevention  of  Industrial  Accidents;  In^ 
country  send  representatives  to  the  national  dustrial  Agreements  Enquiry:  Report  of  the  In' 
conferences  of  trade  unions  in  other  countries,  dustrial  CounoU;  Lindstedt  and  Marcus,  Folk* 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  for  example,  pensioneringen, 

customarily  now  sends  representatives  to  the  LABOB,  Amebicait  Federation  of.  This  Is 
British  Trade  Union  Congress  and  to  the  Cana-  the  most  compreheaisive  body  among  organ- 
dian  Trades  and  Labor  Congress.  It  also  fre-  ized  labor  in  the  United  States,  founded  in  1881. 
quently  sends  representatives  to  Continental  Its  fundamental  principles  include  organization 
conventions.  along  trade  lines  with  the  greatest  possible  de- 

The  American  Federation  was  represented  at  gree  of  individual  trade  union  autonomy.  In 
the  Eighth  International  Conference  of  the  Rep-  recent  years  it  has  therefore  vigorously  opposed 
resentatives  of  National  Trade  Centres  which  Socialism,  Syndicalism,  and  the  Industrial  Work- 
met  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  September  10- 18.  ers  of  the  World.  Among  the  policies  which  it 
This  is  known  as  the  international  secretariat,  now  favors  are  the  following:  Free  schools,. 
Mr.  Carl  Legien  being  the  secretary.  The  bodies  free  textbooks,  and  compulsory  education;  re- 
sffiliated  with  the  National  Trade  Centres  rep-  duction  of  the  powers  of  the  courts  in  the  issu- 
resented  in  this  conference  reported  a  total  mem-  ance  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes;  an  eight- 
bership  of  7,121,000,  an  increase  of  560,000  over  hour  day;  one  day's  rest  in  seven;  the  abolition 
their  members  in  1911.  Among  the  topics  of  of  the  contract  system  on  public  work;  munid- 
discussion  were:  Measures  for  the  abolition  of  pal  ownership  of  public  utilities;  the  abolition 
night  work  and  a  wider  adoption  of  the  legal  of  the  sweat-shop;  sanitary  inspection  of  fac- 
eight-hour  day,  as  proposed  by  Sweden;  and  tory,  mine,  and  home;  nationalization  of  tele- 
measures  to  make  tiie  May-day  demonstration  ffraph  and  telephone;  the  protection  of  chil^ 
more  truly  economic  and  international  in  char-  labor;  equal  woman  suffrage;  plentiful  play^ 
acter,  as  proposed  by  France.  Upon  the  initi-  grounds  in  all  cities;  the  initiative,  referendum,, 
ation  of  the  American  representatives  the  organi-  and  recall ;  the  prohibition  of  interstate 
zation  changed  its  name  to  the  International  trade  in  convict-made  goods;  old  age  pensions. 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  This  body  guaran-  for  all  civil  service  employes;  prohibition  of 
tees  the  autonomy  of  the  organizations  of  each  so-called  scientific  management  schemes  in  pub- 
country.  It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  congress  lie  service;  minimum  wage  legislation, 
in  San  Francisco  in  1915.  For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  ii 

Following  the  adjournment  of  the  foregoing  had  an  average  paid-up  and  reported  member- 
congress  there  was  held  at  the  same  place  the  ship  of  1,996,004,  an  increase  of  222,859  over 
first  Conference  of  International  Trade  Union  the  preceding  year.  The  membership  dues  for 
Secretaries.  They  met  to  discuss  uniformity  of  the  month  of  September  indicated  a  total  of 
reports,  and  uniformity  of  trade  union  statistics,  more   than   2,000,000   members.     This   member- 

BiBLioGRAPHT.  In  addition  to  the  titles  here  ship  was  distributed  among  111  national  and 
the  reader  should  consult  those  under  STin>i-  international  unions  and  659  local  trade  and 
CALiSH  and  Women  in  Indubtbt,  as  well  as  the  Federal  labor  unions,  with  20,046  local  unions, 
general  list  under  Por^mcAL  Econout.  J.  G.  The  total  expenditures  of  the  federation  in 
Brooks,  American  Syndicalism:  The  I.  W,  W.  1913  were  $258,703.  Unions  affiliated  with  the 
(New  York) ;  J.  E.  Russell  and  F.  G.  Bonser,  federation  publish  more  than  500  weekljr  and 
Industrial  Education  (New  York) ;  James  Ford,  monthly  periodicals.  The  official  publication 
Cooperation  in  New  England:  Urban  and  Rural  is  the  American  Federationist.  The  principal 
(New  York) ;  M.  A.  Lasalle,  and  K.  E.  Wiley,  officers  include  Samuel  Gompers,  president;  . 
Voca^iona /or  Gtrls  (Boston) ;  Alexander  Wende,  James  Duncan,  first  vice-president;  John  B. 
Die  Konzentrationsbewegung  bet  den  Deutschen  Lennon,  treasurer;  and  Frank  Morrison,  secre- 
Oetoerkschaften  (Berlin);  R.  W.  Babson,  The  tary.  The  federation  includes  a  building 
Future  of  the  Working  Classes :  Economic  Facts  trades  department  with  James  A.  Short  as  presi- 
for  English  Employers  and  Wage-earners  (Lon-  dent;  a  metal  trades  department,  with  James 
don);  W.  H.  Beveridge,  Unemployment,  third  CConnell  as  president;  a  union  label  depart- 
edition  (New  York) ;  J.  A.  Estey,  Revolutionary  ment,  with  John  F.  Tobin  as  president;  a  mining 
Syndicalism:  An  Exposition  and  a  Criticism  department,  with  Charles  H.  Meyer  as  president; 
(London) ;  E.  Pataud  and  E.  Pouget,  SyndicaU  and  a  railroad  department,  with  H.  6.  Perham 
ism  and  the  Cooperative  Commonwealth,  trans-  as  president.  The  general  offices  are  in  Wash- 
lated   from  the  French  by  C.   and  F.   Charles  ington,  D.  C. 

(London) ;  E.  Pouget,  Sabotage,  translated  For  a  number  of  years  the  Federation  has 
from  the  French  with  an  introduction  by  A.  M.  made  a  great  effort  to  secure  legislation  from 
Giovannitti  (Chicago);  J.  Spargo,  Syndicalism,  Congress  limiting  the  power  of  the  courts  to 
Industrial  Unionism  and  Socialism  (New  issue  injunctions,  and  to  secure  the  exemption 
York) ;  F.  Duffy,  Industrial  Education  and  the  of  trade  unions  from  the  operations  of  the  trust 
Labor  Unions  (New  York);  B.  S.  Rowntree,  law.  (See  Tbade  Unions.)  In  the  Senate  and 
How  the  Laborer  Lives  (London) ;  I.  G.  Gibbon,  House  investigations  of  lobbying  .during  the  sum-  j 
Medical  Benefit  in  Germany  and  Denmark  (New  mer  and  the  early  fall  the  Federation  jf^^^jaJ [^ 
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National  Association  of  Manufacturers  were  days  in  jail  for  €k>mpers  and  $500  fine  for  each 
shown  to  have  strenuously  opposed  each  other  of  the  others.  In  the  latter  part  of  May  coun- 
not  only  in  Washington,  but  also  in  the  elections  sel  for  the  three  defendants  filed  a  petition  ia 
of  CJongressmen.  (See  Trusts.)  It  has  sup-  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  a 
ported  the  United  Hatters  in  the  famous  boycott  writ  of  certiorari  to  obtain  a  review  of  the  ease, 
case  of  Loewe  vs.  Lawler.  (See  Boycott.)  For  About  the  same  time  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
this  purpose  it  has  levied  a  two-cent  and  a  District  of  Columbia  filed  a  petition  adding  the 
one-cent  assessment,  the  latter  on  August  4.  same  court  to  reverse  that  portion  of  the  de- 
From  these  funds  were  paid  out  for  this  case  cision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  which  reduced 
$19,566  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  the  penalties  imposed.  On  June  10,  the  peti- 
In  addition  it  has  supported  various  strikes  tion  for  a  review  of  the  case  was  granted.  The 
and  lent  great  strength  to  the  demands  of  con-  appeal  was  heard  during  the  session  beginning 
stituent  unions.     According  to  the  1913  report  in  October. 

of  the  Federation  63  international  organizations  I*ABOB  LEGISLATION.  Some  labor  legis- 
paid  during  the  year  $1,956,893  in  death  lation  was  enacted  in  nearly  every  State  in 
benefits.  Those  paying  the  largest  totals  were:  1913  and  by  the  national  Congress.  It  is  im- 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters,  $307,069;  Cigar  possible  to  give  here  more  than  a  general  indi- 
Makers,  $273,862;  Typographical  Union,  $234,-  cation  of  the  character  of  this  great  volume  of 
457;  Switchmen,  $181,125;  Street  Railway  Em-  laws.  In  addition  to  the  topics  treated  in  the 
ployes,  $132,300;  and  Painters,  $113,125.  In  following  paragraphs  material  on  the  labor 
addition,  9  organizations  paid  $58,420  in  death  legislation  of  the  year  will  be  found  under 
benefits  on  account  of  members'  wives.  Sick  Child  Labor;  Miminnc  Wage;  ABBrnuTiGif 
benefits  paid  by  26  bodies  aggregated  $816,336;  and  Conciliation,  Inditstbial;  Old- Age  Pesi- 
Cigar  Makers  alone,  $402,775;  and  the  Molders,  bions;  Pensions  fob  Mothers  ;  Women  in  l5- 
$459,434.  Traveling  benefits  were  paid  by  the  dustbt;  and  Workmen's  Compensation.  See 
Cigar  Makers  to  the  amount  of  $33,113.  Un-  also  Trade  Unions  for  the  exemption  of  labor 
employment  benefits  paid  by  8  unions  amounted  organizations  from  the  anti-trust  law.  There 
to  $69,445,  of  which  the  Cigar  Makers  paid  are  special  articles  on  the  Industrial  Rela- 
$42,911,  and  Spinners  paid  $13,000.  The  same  tions  Commission  and  the  Factory  Investi- 
report  showed  that  there  were  55  unions  using  gating  Commission  of  New  York.  See  the  arti- 
labels  and  10  using  cards,  as  means  of  fur-  cle  Labob  for  the  law  creating  the  Department 
thering  the   interest  of  the  organization.    In   of  Labor. 

addition  there  were  nearly  two  score  unions  Administbation.  For  several  years  the 
using  the  label  of  the  federation  itself.  The  conviction  has  grown  that  wise  legislation  and 
extent  of  the  propaganda  carried  on  by  the  its  efiicient  enforcement  requires  an  extension 
federation  is  shown  by  the  payment  of  $86,699  of  the  principle  of  enforcement  by  means  of 
for  organizing  expenses  during  the  12  months,  administrative  orders.  Experience  has  shown 
Contempt  Case.  In  December,  1907,  the  that,  owing  to  the  great  diversity  of  industritl 
Buck's  Stove  and  Range  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  conditions  in  even  the  smallest  States,  it  is 
had  secured  an  injunction  from  Justice  Wright  far  better  for  the  legislature,  instead  of  pre- 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum-  scribing  laws  for  all  situations,  to  lay  down 
bia  restraining  the  officers  of  the  federation  general  rules  and  principles  and  authorize  a 
from  prosecuting  a  boycott.  This  injunction  board  or  commission  to  apply  them  to  par- 
was  strongly  objected  to  by  those  enjoined,  on  ticular  cases.  In  1907  Massachusetts  created 
the  ground  that  it  denied  them  the  right  of  free  a  board  of  boiler  rules;  and  in  1911  Wisconsin 
speech  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitution  created  its  industrial  commission  with  very 
of  the  United  States.  In  December,  1908,  extensive  powers  including  jurisdiction  over 
M«8srs.  Gompers,  Mitchell,  and  Morrison,  prin-  trade  disputes,  workmen's  compensation,  un* 
cipal  officers  of  the  federation,  were  found  guilty  employment,  and  the  health,  safety,  and  well- 
of  contempt  of  court  because  of  failure  to  re-  being  of  all  workers.  In  1913  this  plan  in 
spect  certain  features  of  the  injunction.  Jus-  modified  form  was  adopted  in  MDassachusetts, 
tice  Wright  sentenced  them  to  twelve,  nine,  and  where  the  State  board  of  labor  and  industries 
six  months'  imprisonment  respectively.  These  was  given  very  consiberable  administrative 
sentences  were  affirmed  in  November,  1909,  by  power.  In  Ohio  an  industrial  commission  of 
the  highest  court  of  the  District,  one  of  the  jus-  three  members  appointed  by  the  governor  at 
tices  dissenting.  The  case  was  then  taken  to  $5000  each  was  created.  The  power  and  duties 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Mean-  of  this  commission  as  described  below  are  about 
while  the  federation  and  the  Buck  company  had  the  same  as  those  of  the  Wisconsin  commission, 
come  to  an  a^eement.  The  court  therefore  in  In  Oregon  and  California  commissions  of 
May,  1911,  dismissed  the  original  injunction  three  or  five  were  created  to  regulate 
suit  brought  by  the  company;  but,  while  de*  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  work  for 
daring  the  sentences  in  the  contempt  case  to  women  and  children,  and  in  Colorado,  Minne- 
be  excessive,  ruled  that  the  dismissal  of  the  In-  sota,  Nebraska,  and  Washington,  to  regulate 
junction  suit  should  not  prejudice  the  right  of  wages  and  conditions  of  work.  In  New  York 
the  original  court  to  punish  any  contempt  com-  and  Pennsylvania  the  labor  departments  were 
mitted.  After  investigation  by  a  committee  reorganized  and  enlarged,  and  particularly  in 
appointed  to  inquire  whether  contempt  had  been  New  York  extensive  administrative  discretion 
conttnitted,  Justice  Wright  in  June,  1912,  re-  was  granted.  (See  below  and  Factobt  Ik- 
imposed  the  sentences  of  twelve,  nine,  and  six  vestigating  Commission  or  New  York.) 
months.  The  case  was  then  taken  once  more  Arkansas,  Montana,  and  Vermont  created  labor 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Co-  departments;  Delaware  and  Florida  provided 
lumbia.  On  May  6  that  court,  in  a  divided  special  inspectors  for  child  and  women  workers; 
opinion,  sustained  the  lower  court  in  finding  and  numerous  other  States  reorganized  or  en- 
Messrs.  Gompers,  Mitchell,  and  Morrison  guilty  larged  their  previously  established  departmenta 
of  contempt,  but  modified  the  sentences  to  thirty       Accidents   and    DispL^^..Lfl^  Requiring 
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the  rc^rting  of  accidents  were  enacted  in  14  tary  arbitration  and  conciliation,  to  investigate 
States.  In  Florida,  Illinois,  Maine,  Missouri,  the  extent  and  causes  of  unemployment,  and 
Montana,  New  Hampshire,  and  Pennsylvania  adopt  means  for  its  avoidance  and  relief.  Any 
laws  required  the  report  of  accidents  from  rail-  employer  affected  by  a  commission  order  may 
roads  and  other  public  servioe  corporations,  obtain  a  hearing  on  its  reasonableness  before 
The  reporting  of  accidents  in  factories  was  re-  the  commission;  but  any  action  to  set  aside 
quired  or  strengthened  in  five  States;  and  the  orders  of  the  commission  may  be  commenced 
accidents  in  mines  must  now  be  reported  in  only  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
Colorado,  Iowa,  and  Michigan.  The  reporting  Mississippi  Ten-Hour  Law.  In  March,  1912, 
of  occupational  diseases  was  required  in  Maine,  the  Mississippi  legislature  enacted  a  law  limit- 
Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  and  Ohio.  A  Mass-  ing  to  ten  hours  per  day  the  employment  of 
achusetta  law  gave  the  State  board  of  labor  men  and  women  in  manufacturing.  The  law 
and  industries  power  to  require  similar  reports,  was  contested  by  the  Newman  Lumber  Com- 
In  Oonnecticut  and  New  York,  where  reports  pany  as  regards  the  employment  of  men,  but 
regarding  certain  diseases  was  already  required,  was  sustained  by  two  opinions  of  the  State 
brass  and  wood-alcohol  poisoning  were  added  Supreme  Court  late  in  1912  and  early  in  1913. 
to  the  list.  In  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl-  This  decision  is  very  notable  as  the  first  in  the 
vania  cases  of  disease  found  in  monthly  medical  United  States  upholding  a  general  limitation 
•examinations  in  lead-using  establishments  were  of  the  hours  of  men  in  industry.  The  Utah 
required  to  be  reported,  in.  addition  California,  eight-hour  law  applying  to  mines  and  smelters 
Illinois,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  had  been  upheld  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
York,  and  Wisconsin,  in  1911  or  1912,  required  Court  in  1898  on  grounds  of  health.  But  in 
the  reporting  of  certain  occupational  diseases,  the  famous  bake-shop  case,  Lochner  vs.  New 
For  compensation  for  industrial  accidents,  see  York,  the  same  court  had  declared  unconstitu- 
Wobkmen's  CoiCFENSATiON.  tional  a  law  limiting  the  hours  of  bakers  on 

In  New  York  State  the  factory  investigat-  the  ground  that  the  occupation  is  not  a  dan- 
ing  commission  (q.  v.),  created  in  1911,  sub-  gerous  one.  But  the  Mississippi  decision  lays 
mitted  its  preliminary  report  in  three  volumes  much  stress  on  the  fatigue  and  tendency  to 
(1986  pp.)  This  report  in  addition  to  a  sum-  nervous  exhaustion  resulting  from  mechanical 
mary  of  the  commission's  work  contained  and  manufacturing  trades;  and  upholds  the  ten- 
recommendations  regarding  fire  hazards,  fac-  hour  limitation  as  a  reasonable  act  of  legisla- 
tory  inspection  and  sanitation,  occupational  tion.  The  court  after  stating  that  many  cases 
disease  and  industrial  poisoning,  bakeries,  tene-  had  been  prosecuted  to  preserve  the  "  inalien- 
ment  house  manufacturing,  the  employment  of  able  rights  of  labor,"  made  the  remarkable 
women  and  children.  Largely  as  a  result  of  statement  that  "Some  day,  perhaps,  the  in- 
this  report  a  law  was  enacted  reorganizing  alienable  right  to  rest  will  be  the  subject  of 
the  State  Department  of  Labor.    This  provided    litigation." 

for  increased  inspection  and  investigation,  reg-  £aJ30B  IiEGISLATIOIT,  American  Asso- 
ulation  of  working  conditions  by  departmental  ciatton  fob.  This  is  the  American  branch  of 
rules,  and  an  increase  in  educational  work.  The  the  international  association  of  like  name.  It 
number  of  inspectors  was  increased,  larger  has  branches  in  leading  industrial  States  and 
salaries  provided,  and  a  larger  staff  of  promotes  legislation  designed  to  better  labor 
experts    created.      A    new    division    of    Indus-  and  industrial  conditions. 

trial  hygiene,  consisting  of  a  physician,  a  Pboorahhe.  The  legislative  programme  of 
mechanical  en^neer,  a  chemical  engineer,  a  the  association  for  1913  included  the  following: 
civil  engineer,  and  ten  investigators,  was  estab-  (1)  One  day's  rest  in  seven,  no  matter  how 
lished.  More  important  yet  there  was  created  continuous  the  industry;  (2)  protection  of  all 
an  industrial  board  of  five  members  including  workers  against  lead-poisoning;  (3)  eitension 
the  commissioner  of  labor  as  chairman,  having  of  uniform  reporting  of  industrial  accidents  and 
power  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  for  the  diseases  and  the  adoption  of  standard  schedules 
protection  of  life,  health,  and  safety.  This  form  therefor;  (4)  revision  of  the  Federal  employes' 
of  regulation  follows  the  European  custom,  also  compensation  act  and  inclusion  therein  of  com- 
that  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  replaces  |>ensation  for  industrial  diseases;  (5)  addi- 
the  more  cumbrous  form  of  legislative  enact-  tional  State  legislation  on  workmen's  compen- 
ment.  The  bureau  of  lalor  statistics  received  sation;  (6)  encouragement  of  State  and 
the  title  of  bureau  of  statistics  and  informa-  national  investigations  of  industrial  hygiene 
tion.  and  safety;    (7)    effective  legal  safeguards  for 

In  Ohio  an  industrial  commission  of  three  working  women;  (8)  more  efficient  factory  in- 
roembers  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  was  apection  and  labor  law  enforcement, 
created.  This  commission  combined  the  func-  Annual  Meeting.  The  seventh  annual  meet- 
tions  of  the  following  offices:  The  State  ing  of  the  association  was  held  in  Washington, 
liability  board  of  awards;  commission  of  December  30-31,  in  joint  session  with  the  Amer- 
labor  statistics;  inspection  of  mines;  inspection  lean  Political  Science  Association.  The  pro- 
of workshops  and  factories;  examiner  of  gramme  opened  with  a  paper  on  "The  Federal 
steam  engineers;  board  of  boiler  rules;  State  Industrial  Relations  Commission,"  by  Frank  P. 
board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation.  The  Walsh,  chairman  of  that  commission.  He  was 
commission  was  given  extensive  powers  to  in-  followed  by  a  paper  on  "Labor  Law  Enforce- 
vestigate  and  to  issue  executive  orders.  It  may  ment  Through  Administrative  Orders,"  by 
prescribe  safety  devices,  and  safeguards  for  Charles  H.  Crownhart,  chairman  of  the  Wiscon- 
every  employment  and  place  of  employment  to  sin  industrial  commission.  Other  topics  of  the 
carry  out  the  intent  of  the  existing  law;  it  programme  were  as  follows:  "The  Philosophy 
may  establish  standards  of  factory  construction  of  Labor  Legislation,"  by  W.  F.  Willoughby, 
and  maintenance  and  enforce  reasonable  orders  president  of  the  association;  "The  Practica- 
for  the  protection  of  life,  safety,  and  health  bility  of  Compulsory  Sickness  Insurance  in  j 
of  employes.    It  is  expected  to  promote  volun-  America,"  by  Joseph  P.   Chamberlain_§^JI(^^  [^ 
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York;  ''Sickiiess  Benefit  Funds  Among  Fae*  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statisties,  Miseellan- 
tory  Employes/'  by  W.  L.  Chandler,  a  manu-  eous  Series,  Numbers  2  and  3. 
facturer  of  Indiana;  "Trade  Union  Sickness  The  programme  of  the  International  Associa- 
Insurance/'  by  James  M.  Lynch,  New  York  tion  provides  the  following  with  reference  to 
State  commissioner  of  labor;  "Work  Periods  night  work  of  young  persons:  General  prohibi- 
in  Continuous  Day  and  Night  Occupations,"  tion  for  young  persons  under  eighteen  years  of 
by  Basil  M.  Manly,  special  Investigator  of  age,  absolute  prohibition  for  all  persons  under 
employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  for  fourteen;  night  rest  of  eleven  hours  which  shall 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor;  "Eight  Hour  include  the  periods  from  10  p.  h.  to  6  A.  ic 
Shifts  in  the  Milling  Industry,"  by  S.  Thurston  Provision  is,  of  course,  made  for  periods  of 
Ballard,  a  miller  of  Kentucky;  "Long  Hours  transition  from  existing  conditions  to  those  the 
in  Railroading,"  by  Austin  B.  Garretson,  presi-  association  would  establish.  The  memorandum 
dent  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors;  and  pointed  out  the  following  advantages  of  the 
"  Ck)nstitutionaJ  Aspects  of  Hour  Legislation  prohibition  of  night  work  of  persons  under 
for  Men,"  by  Ernst  Freund,  University  of  Chi«  eighteen:  An  extension  of  the  period  of  educa- 
cago  Law  School.  tion;   a  reduction   in  the  proportion  of  young 

CoMifiTTEB  ON  Social  Insxtbance.  The  persons  and  an  increase  in  the  employment  of 
association  early  in  the  year  appointed  a  women  and  men;  the  exclusion  of  young  persons 
committee  on  social  insurance  with  Edward  from  dangerous  trades,  and  a  consequent  re- 
T.  Devine  as  chairman.  The  bther  members  duction  in  the  number  of  industrial  accidents; 
were  expert  statisticians  and  economists.  This  improvement  in  the  physical  and  intellectual 
committe  was  expected  to  make  a  comprehen-  efficiency  of  adult  workers;  a  removal  of  the 
sive  and  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  subjects  of  damage  to  the  inclination  to  work  and  the 
compensation  for  industrial  injuries  and  for  mental  and  moral  development  of  young  persons 
occupational  diseases,  sickness  insurance,  pro-  due  to  long  hours.  With  reference  to  transi- 
yision  for  old-age,  unemployment,  and  all  other  tional  measures  the  memorandum  held  five  years 
causes  oi  dependency  which  thrifty  workers  may  to  be  a  sufficient  time  to  raise  the  age  limit 
provide  against  by  insurance  methods.  from  fourteen  or  fifteen  to  eighteen  years.    The 

This  committee  arranged  a  conference  on  exception  of  night  work  of  young  persons  over 
social  insurance  at  Chicago,  June  5  and  6.  sixteen  in  the  glass  industry  was  declared  to 
Compensation  for  accidents,  insurance  against  be  purely  temporary.  It  was  pointed  out  thst 
unemployment,  sickness,  and  old-age,  and  the  for  twelve  years  many  Prussian  glass  works 
widows'  pension  movement  were  the  topics  of  have  employed  no  children,  and  in  France  for 
discussion.  The  three  methods  of  providing  many  years  the  work  of  children  has  been 
workingmen's  compensation,  through  casualty  done  by  mechanical  carriers.  ^ 
insurance  companies,  employers'  mutual  associa-  With  reference  to  the  maximum  working  day 
tions,  and  State  insurance  funds,  each  had  its  for  women  and  young  persons  the  programme 
advocates.  The  general  philosophy  of  social  in«  calls  for  an  international  agreement  limiting 
surance  was  developed  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Wil-  such  to  ten  hours,  such  limiteition  to  be  intro- 
loughby  of  Princeton,  who  gave  as  its  essentials  duced  by  degrees.  The  memorandum,  after  re- 
the  protection  of  workers  against  all  those  citing  the  experiences  of  England,  France,  Ger- 
accidents  and  misfortunes  which  may  undermine  many,  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Rus-' 
normal  standards  of  work  and  living,  and  the  as-  sia,  and  Italy,  declared  four  years  to  be  suffi- 
sumption  of  the  cost  bv  the  entire  community,  cient  time  to  introduce  a  ten-hour  day.  This 
Sickness  insurance  on  the  German  plan  as  found  transition  period  was  considered  ample  to  pre- 
in  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Luxemburg,  pare  public  opinion  and  to  permit  employers 
Norway,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  was  dis-  to  make  proper  accommodations,  as  well  as  to 
cussed  by  Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow,  who  advocated  enable  administrative  measures  to  be  adopted, 
compulsory  sickness  insurance  with  eaual  con-  TiABBAPOB.  A  peninsula  in  the  northeast- 
tributions  by  employe,  employer,  and  tne  State,  em  part  of  British  America,  attached  partly  to 
In  the  discussion  of  unemployment  insurance  Newfoundland  (q.v.)  and  partly  to  Canada. 
Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson  of  the  University  ItABTJAN.  See  Straits  Settleicknts. 
of  Chicago  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  LACBOSSE.  The  Crescent  A.  C.  retained  its 
Ghent  scheme  of  subsidies  to  trade  unions  and  supremacy  in  lacrosse  in  the  United  States,  and 
advocated  the  plan  of  compulsory  insurance  as  made  an  excellent  showing  in  contests  with 
illustrated  in  tne  British  law  protecting  2,500,-  teams  from  Canada,  the  home  of  the  game. 
000  men  in  the  building  and  engineering  in-  The  Crescents  played  a  long  schedule,  their 
dustries.  Dr.  Edward  I.  Devine  strongly  principal  matches  and  results  bein^:  Crescent 
opposed  the  widows'  pension  idea  on  the  ground  7.  University  of  Pennsylvania  3;  Crescent  10, 
that  it  was  the  old-time  disreputable  out-door  New  York  L.  C,  4;  Crescent  2,  Boston  L.  C.  0; 
relief  under  a  new  guise.  As  to  old-age  pensions.  Crescent  8,  New  York  L.  C.  4 ;  Crescent  7,  Car- 
both  the  continental  plan  of  compulsory  in-  Hale  Indians  1;  Crescent  4,  Toronto  University 
surance  and  the  British  plan  of  public  son-  4;  Crescent  4,  St.  Simon  L.  C.  of  Toronto  3; 
contributory  pensions  were  defended.  Crescent  9,  Prescott  L.  C.  of  Toronto  9;  Cres- 

IiABOB  IiEQISLATION,  International  cent  3,  Montreal  A.  A.  4. 
Association  fob.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  The  victors  in  the  intercollegiate  league  were 
association  an  international  conference  met  at  Harvard  in  the  northern  division,  and  Johns 
Berne,  Switzerland,  in  September,  1913.  The  Hopkins  in  the  southern  division.  These  teams 
subjects  for  discussion  were  international  did  not  meet  to  decide  the  championship, 
treaties  providing  for  the  prohibition  of  night  LADD,  Herbert  Warren.  An  American  pub- 
work  for  young  persons  and  for  a  ten-hour  lie  official,  former  governor  of  Rhode  Island, 
maximum  working  day  for  women  and  young  died  November  29,  1913.  He  was  bom  in  New 
persons.  Preparatory  to  this  conference  memo-  Bedford,  Mass.,  in  1843,  and  educated  at  the 
randa  were  drawn  up,  the  English  translations  public  schools  of  that  city.  During  the  Civil 
of  which  appeared  as  bulletins  of  the  United  War   he  acted  as  j^ij^ijcipo^i^i^^^  New 
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Bedford  Mercury.     He  engaged  in  busineM  at  from  the  public  domain,  and  otherwise  improved 

the  dose  of  the  war^  and  established  one  of  the  conditions  under  which  title  of  land  is  proven, 

largest  dry  goods  houses  in  Providence,  acquir-  The   number   of  patents  written   during  the 

ing  a  large  fortune.    He  gave  an  astronomical  year  was  63,296,   compared   with   67,475  in  the 

observatory  to  Brown  University;  and  he  was  previous  year.     The  total  area  of  public  and 

elected  governor  of  Rhode  Island  in  1890;  and  Indian    lands    originallv    entered    and   allowed 

again  in   1891.  during  the  year  was  15,867,222  acres,  an  in- 

ItAPAYETTE    COIXEaB.      An   institution  crease  of  1,292,533  acres  compared  with  1912. 

for   higher  education  founded  at  Easton,  Pa.,  The  area  patented  during  the  fiscal  year  was 

in  1832.    The  enrollment  in  1913  was  582.    The  12,678,076  acres,  an  increase  of  2,542,601  acres 

faculty  numbered  59.    There  were  no  noteworthy  compared  with  the  previous  year.    Of  the  above 

changes  in  the  faculty  during  the  year  and  no  area  7,320,057   acres  were  patented  under  the 

notable   benefactions   were   received.     The  pro-  homestead  law. 

ductive    funds    of    the    university    amount    to  Progress  in  1913  Was  made  in  the  invratiga- 

about  $625,000,  and  the  annual  income  to  about  tion   of  lands  of  different  character,   and  the 

130,000.     The    library    contains    about    40,000  circumstances  under  which  they  have  been  ac- 

volumes.    The  president  is  Rev.  £.  D.  Warfield,  quired.  As  a  result  of  such  investigations  in  oil 

LL.D.        lands  in  California,  a  number  of  suits  were  in- 

ZJL  FONTAINE,  Henbi.  A  Belgian  public-  stituted  during  the  year  by  the  Department  of 
ist,  who  received  in  1913  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Justice  to  recover  lands  patented  as  agricultural 
He  was  born  in  Brussels  in  1854.  In  1878  he  which  in  fact  were  oil  lands  in  character, 
became  secretary  of  a  model  technical  school  During  the  year  field  investigations  were 
for  girls,  and  in  1889  was  appointed  secretary  completed  in  connection  with  1129  Alaska  coal 
of  social  and  political  studies.  This  prepared  claims.  Proceedings  were  taken  in  99  of  these 
the  way  for  the  revision  of  the  Belgian  Electoral  coal  claims,  which  brings  the  total  up  to  399 
law  in  1903.  He  joined  the  Socialist  party  in  on  which  hearinss  have  been  ordered. 
1891  and  two  years  later  founded  La  Justice,  In  the  year  1913,  12  national  forests  were 
In  1894  he  took  part  in  founding  Brussels  enlarged  and  27  reduced.  At  the  end  of  the 
University  and  was  appointed  Professor  of  In-  year  there  were  163  national  forests  embracing 
temational  Law  in  that  institution.  From  1895  168,616,648  acres.  The  withdrawals  for  power- 
he  sat  continuously  in  the  Belgian  Parliament,  site  purposes  during  the  year  numbered  89, 
with  only  two  years  intermission.  From  his  embracing  152,136  acres,  and  68,034  acres 
earliest  manhood,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  inter-  hitherto  withdrawn  were  restored.  In  Decem- 
nationalism,  and  has  been  one  of  the  world's  ber,  more  than  1,678,000  acres  of  withdrawn 
most  active  pacificators.  He  was  a  member  of  lands  in  the  Western  States  were  restored  to 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  and  attended  entry,  and  about  50,000  acres  were  withdrawn, 
international    congresses     of    arbitration     and  leaving   a    net   decrease    in    outstanding    with- 

Eeace.    In  1910,  in  cooperation  with  Paul  Otlet,  drawals  in  the  public  land  of  the  States  of  nearly 

e  founded  the  Union  of  International  Associa-  1,630,000    acres.      This    action    was    based    6n 

tions.    He  was  the  author  of  several  important  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  to  the  United 

works    dealing   with    international    peace    and  States  Geological  Survey.    The  States  most  af- 

arbitration.    See  Nobel  Pbtzes.  fected  were  Montana,  in  which  220,000  acres  here- 

IiAXE  MOHUNS  CONTEBENCE  ON  IN-  tofore  included  in  phosphate  lands  were  shown 

TEBNATIONAL  ABBITBATION.     See  A&*  to  be  not  phosphate  bearing  and  were  therefore 

BTTBATioN,  Intebnational.  restored  to  entry;  North  Dakota,  in  which  the 

IiAXONTy  Sib  Jaios.  An  English  explorer,  withdrawals  of  coal  lands  were  reduced  by  over 
died  July  29,  1913.  Born  in  1828,  and  educated  646,000  acres,  and  Washington  and  Wyoming, 
at  Rugby  and  at  the  Edinburgh  Military  Acad-  where  there  were  reductions  of  nearly  500,000 
emy,  from  1846  to  1848  he  served  in  the  British  and  400,000  acres  respectively  in  coal-land 
army.  In  1856  he  made  a  voyage  to  Spitz-  withdrawals.  ■  The  principal  ores  withdrawn 
bergen.  After  returning  from  a  second  voyage  were  in  California  and  Wyoming.  In  Cali- 
to  &e  same  region,  he  entered  Parliament,  where  fornia,  public- water  reserves  aggregating  36,000 
he  occupied  the  seat  from  1865-68.  In  the  latter  acres  were  created,  and  in  Wyoming  more  than 
year  he  abandoned  his  seat  in  Parliament  and  12,000  acres  were  withdrawn  for  the  same  pur- 
built  a  vessel  designed  to*  embody  all  require-  pose.  The  net  result  of  these  transactions  was 
ment  for  Arctic  navigation.  This  vessel  was  to  reduce  the  entire  output  withdrawn  in  the 
launched  in  1869,  and  in  it  he  made  several  public  land  States  from  somewhat  less  than 
voyages  to    Spitzbergen    and    Novaya    Zemlya.  67,900,000  acres  at  the  beginning  of  December, 

LAMPSy  Electbic.    See  Electbio  Lighting,  to  a  little  less  than   66^70,000  acres  at  the 

ULNCEy  Sib  Fbedebick.     A  British  major-  end  of  the  month.     This  area  withdrawn  may 

general,  died  January  13,  1913.     He  was  born  be    compared    with     approximately    88,000,000 

in  1837  and  in  1856  was  gazetted  to  the  55th  acres  that  have  thus  far  been  classified  under 

Bengal   Native    Infantry.     Transferred    in    the  the    several    mineral-land    laws.      During    the 

following  year  to  the  16th  Punjab  Infantry,  he  month  of  December,  somewhat  less  than  2,000,- 

saw  much  service  in  the  Indian  Mutiny;   and  000  acres  were  classified  as  non-irrigable,  and 

he  took  part  in  several  campaigns  in  India  and  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  were 

in  the  Afghan  campaign  of  1870-80,    He  retired  ©pen    to    entry   under    the    enlarged-homestead 

from  active  service  and  in  1899  was  appointed  act.     This  makes  a  total  of  about  207»376,000 

lieutenant-general.        «      y^          ^  *cres  of  land    that    have    been    classified    as 

LAND  POLICY,  Libbbal.    See  Gbeat  Bbtt-  non-irrigable  since  the  passage  of  the  act.    The 

AIN.  total  area  of  lands  that  have  been  classified  in 

LANDS,   Pdblio.       During  the  fiscal   year  the  Western  States  up  to  the  end  of  December, 

1913,  the  so-called  "three-year  homestead  law'*  1913,  aggregates  nearly  295,700,000  acres.     The 

was  in  effect.     This  reduced  from  five  to  three  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  annual  report^ 

years  the  residence  period  on  a  homestead  taken  for    1913   makes   several   ??C9°i^^i^<^^tumai  IgTlp 
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legislation.  These  include  the  modification  of  Denver  CoL;  parks  and  play  grounds  for  Little 
the  present  form  of  appropriations  for  public  Rock,  Ark.,  and  Schenectady,  K.  Y.;  the  Arroyo 
service;  an  amendment  of  the  act  of  June  2,  Seco  Parkway,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  for  which 
1874,  by  which  its  protection  will  be  extended  the  land  alone  was  to  cost  $1,100,000;  parks  in 
to  include  desert- land,  entrymen  as  well  as  Buffalo,  K.  Y.;  South  Shore  Park  for  Milwaukee, 
homesteaders;  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Wis.;  and  a  park  system  for  Gary,  Ind.  Many 
Carey  act,  by  which  several  acts  and  amend-  other  small  towns  had  plans  of  the  same  kind 
ments  may  be  brought  together.  In  relation  to  under  consideration.  The  so-called  garden 
Alaska,  he  recommends  the  enlargement  of  cer-  suburb  was  a  recent  development  near  the  larger 
tain  privileges  and  modifications  of  the  Home-  cities,  and  of  those  which  had  been  under- 
stead  law,  the  amendment  of  legislation  regulat-  taken  and  were  partly  completed  at  the  close  of 
ing  a  60-foot  roadway  along  the  shores  of  the  year  may  be  mentioned  Forest  Hills  Gar- 
navigable  rivers,  and  the  provision  for  the  dens,  N.  Y.,  Torrance,  an  industrial  town  near 
utilization  of    mineral    or    medicinal    springs.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  Neponset  Garden  Village, 

Water  Power  Sites.  Walter  L.  Fisher,  for-  a  copartnership  housing  plan  at  Walpole,  Mass. 
mer  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  made  a  statement  ^  The  main  characteristic  of  landscape  garden- 
relative  to  water  power  conditions  before  the  ing  during  the  year  was  the  production  of 
meeting  of  the  American  Forestry  Association  effects  with  the  minimum  of  artificial  device 
in  January.  This  statement  was  widely  com-  of  either  design  or  planting,  in  public  work 
mented  upon.  Mr.  Fisher  affirmed  that  water  as  well  as  in  the  development  and  improve- 
power  on  the  public  domain  may  be  developed  ment  of  private  estates,  large  and  small.  Land- 
in  one  of  two  ways.  "  We  can,"  he  said,  "  either  scape  gardeners  produced  their  results  by  mak- 
turn  over  that  water  power  to  private  develop-  ing  permanent  plantations  showing  distinctive 
ment  and  ownership,  absolutely  untrammeled,  characteristics  and  fitting  American  conditions; 
unrestrained  and  unregulated,  except  as  we  can  and  while  in  specific  instances  it  was  necessary 
hereafter  regulate  it,  like  any  private  business,  to  introduce  exotic  plants  and  trees  and  to  use 
as  it  were,  from  the  top;  or  we  can  dispose  Japanese  or  other  foreign  "motifs,"  the  pre- 
of  it  by  a  permit  which,  by  the  very  terms  vailing  note  in'  recent  work  was  natural  sim- 
of  the  statute,  is  revokable  the  moment  after  plicity.  In  certain  parts  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  granted.  Neither  of  these  methods  is  for  instance,  the  use  of  the  native  cedars, 
satisfactoi^  at  the  present  time.  Our  natural  spruces,  and  other  evergreens  indigenous  to  the 
resources  have  been  tied  up,  which  is  a  great  locality  became  very  usual  in  making  land- 
disadvantage.  This,"  he  said,  "  we  cannot  scape  effects,  replacing  foreign  shrubs,  or  plants 
offset  by  employing  fuel  resources  which  are  set  in  stiff  conventional  designs.  More  dis- 
destroyed  in  the  use,  whereas  the  water  power  criminating  taste  in  the  use  of  fountains, 
that  we  might  harness  and  develop  is  per-  sun  dials,  pergolas,  and  the  like,  was  shown  by 
petual  and  continuaL  Its  use  is  the  most  living  adapting  them  more  strictly  to  the  locality, 
and  vital  example  of  conservation  in  every  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  the  architectural 
sense  of  the  word."  Mr.  Fisher  declared  that  style  of  the  nearby  buildings, 
the  majority  of  the  water  power  people  believe  The  American  SdciETY  op  Landscape  Arch- 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  power  interests  itects,  which  was  formed  in  1899,  held  its 
should  frankly  recognize  the  public  interests  regular  annual  meeting  in  Chicago  in  May,  1913. 
involved  in  their  business.  Those  public  in-  The  officers  of  the  society  in  1913  were:  Execu- 
terests  should  impose  upon  private  companies  tive  committee,  Warren  H.  Manning,  president; 
the  payment  of  compensation  to  the  Federal  James  Sturgis  Pray,  vice-president;  Ailing  S. 
government.  At  first  this  payment  should  be  DeForest,  secretary;  Henry  V.  Hubbard,  treas- 
nominal,  but  at  the  beginning  of  each  successive  urer. 

ten-year  period  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  The  Boston  Society  op  Landscape  Archi- 

should   have   the   right  to   readjust  such  com-  tects  was  organized  in  May,  1913,  in  that  city 

pensation,   and  there  should  be  complete  pub-  with  a  membership  limited  to  those  practicing 

licity  of  records  and  regulations  of  rates  and  their  profession  in  the  New  England  States, 

services   as   may  be   prescribed  by  the  proper  Education.    In  addition  to  courses  of  study 

authorities,  the  grant  being  subject  to  revoca-  in  this  subject  open  to  women  at  Cornell,  there 

tion   on   violation   of   its   conditions.     Such   a  was   at  Groton,  Mass.,  the   Lowthorpe    School 

contract  has  been  entered  into  with  the  Great  of    Landscape     Architecture,     Gardening,     and 

Falls  Power  Company  of  Montana,  which  con-  Horticulture    for   women,    which    has   been    in 

trols  the  important  power  development  of  the  operation  since  1901,  and  had  graduates  practic- 

Great   Falls   of  Missouri   in  that   State.     The  ing  in  several  States,  including  Massechusetts, 

significance  of  this  particular  grant  is  twofold:  Rhode    Island,    Pennsylvania     and    California, 

( 1 )   it  marks  the  first  step  toward  the  electri-  The  school  offered  a  complete  two  years'  course, 

flcation  of  a  part  of  the  transcontinertal  rail-  comprising    planting,    designing,     horticulture, 

ways  of  the  United  States;   (2)  it  is  the  latest  green  house  work,  object  lessons  in  agriculture, 

example    of    making    effective    the    regulations  architectural  drawing,  topographical  maps,  and 

regarding  large  power  interests  for  which  those  surveying  and  engineering.    In  addition  to  this, 

interested  in  conservation  have  long  contended,  students  had  free  use  at  all  times  of  the  Arnold 

LANDSCAPE   QABDENINQ.      During  the  Arboretum  of  Harvard  University  at  Cambridge, 

year  1913  increased  attention  was  given  to  the  and    could   work    there    under    the    tuition   of 

beautifying  of  public  parks  and  gardens  and  of  Professor    Sargent.     The    school    itself    had    a 

private  estates  and  plots  in  city  suburbs.    The  tract  of  17  acres  of  land,  meadow  and  pasture, 

principal  works  in  progress  at  the  close  of  the  in  addition  to  a  fruit  orchard  and  flower  and 

year  included  the  Botanical  Garden  for  Brook-  vegetable  gardens  where  the  students  received 

iyn,  N.  Y..  the  development  of  South  Philadel-  practical  instruction. 

phia,    including    League    Island  Park;   public  LANE,    Fbanklin   Knight.     An    American 

play   grounds   in   Boston,  Mass.,  and  New  Lon-  public  official  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 

don,  0)im;  a  park  system  and  civic  centre  for  the  cabinet  of  P^^sMj^^  ^^i^kjiS^Yi?  ^^ 
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in  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1864  and  graduated  published  writings  include  How  the  World 
from  the  University  of  California  in  1886.  In  v>a9  Made  and  Earthquakes  and  VoUsanoes 
1889  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  San  Fran-  in  the  lAhrary  of  the  Oreat  World;  Education 
Cisco,  and  from  1897-1902  was  corporation  coun-  through  the  Agency  of  Religious  Organizations; 
sel  for  that  city.  It  the  latter  year  he  was  a  and  many  articles  and  reviews  and  transla- 
candidate  for  governor  of  the  State,  and  in  tions  in  various  publications. 
1903  he  received  the  votes  of  the  Democratic  ULTHBTTBY,  Mart  Abtemibia.  An  Ameri* 
members  of  the  California  legislature  for  United  can  author  and  hymn  writer,  died  October  21, 
States  senator.  Appointed  in  1905  a  member  1913.  She  was  born  in  Manchester,  N.  Y.  in 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  he  1841,  for  several  years  taught  art,  and  then 
served  as  its  chairman  until  his  selection  as  engaged  in  editorial  work.  From  1874  until 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  President  Wilson,  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  occupied  with 
IiANE,  Habbt.  United  States  senator  general  literature  and  illustration.  Best  known 
(Democrat)  from  Oregon.  He  was  born  in  as  the  author  of  Chautauqua  8ongs  and  Hymns 
Corvallis,  Benton  County,  Ore.,  in  1855,  and  was  in  Church  Collections,  she  also  wrote,  and 
educated  in  the  public  schools.  He  received  his  illustrated:  Out  of  Darkness  into  Light  (1880) ; 
degree  in  medicine  in  1876,  and  from  1887  to  Seven  Little  Maids  (1882);  Twelve  Times  One 
1891  was  superintendent  of  the  Oregon  State  (1885);  Story  of  the  Bible  (1898),  etc. 
Insane  Asylum.  He  was  mayor  of  Portland  LAW,  Bonab.  See  Obeat  Bbitain,  Home 
from  1005  to  1909;  received  the  Democratic  Rule  Bill,  and  War  or  Conference. 
nomination  for  senator  in  the  primary  election  LAW  LIBBABIES,  Akebican  Association 
held  November,  1912,  and  was  elected  by  the  of.  See  Libbabt  Association,  Amebican. 
legislature  in  1913.  His  term  of  office  expires  LAWN  TENNIS.  Davis  Cup  Matches. 
March  3,  1919.  The  capture  of  the  Davis  International  Chal- 

LANGXTAQEy  Intebnational.  The  ninth  lenge  Cup  by  an  American  team  was  the  most 
convention  of  Esperantists,  celebrating  the  important  happening  in  the  tennis  world  in 
twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Esper-  1913.  This  cup,  which  is  emblematic  of  the 
anto,  took  place  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  from  world's  championship,  had  been  wandering 
August  24  to  August  31.  About  1100  delegates  about  Australasia  and  Great  Britain  since  1903 
from  33  different  nationalities  were  present,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  players 
Plana  were  offered  for  a  system  of  international  to  regain  possession  of  it.  That  the  Americans 
propaganda  to  supplement  the  work  which  had  finally  achieved  success  was  due  to  the  won- 
hitherto  been  done  exclusivelv  by  national  derful  playing  of  Maurice  E.  McLoughlin  of 
organizations.  A  new  feature  of  the  convention  California.  Eight  countries — ^the  United  States, 
was  an  oratorical  contest  in  Esperanto  in  which  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
the  first  prize  was  won  by  M.  Pichon  of  Paris,  Australasia,  Belgium,  and  South  Africa — ^took 
and  the  second  bv  M.  Mahn,  of  Breslau.  The  part  in  the  international  matches, 
next  congress  will  take  place  in  Paris,  in  1914.  A  preliminary  round  contested  by  Germany 
There  are  no  really  new  developments  in  the  and  France  at  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  resulted 
feud  between  Esperantists  and  Idists  or  other  in  a  victory  for  the  Germans,  who  won  four 
advocates  of  artificial  language  systems.  The  matches  and  lost  one.  The  German  team  com- 
attack  made  upon  the  claims  of  all  international  prised  Oscar  Kreuzer,  F.  W.  Rahe,  and  Her- 
languages  by  Professor  Danzat  of  Paris,  in  hia  man  Elein-Schroth.  The  French  players  were 
Defense  de  la  langue  francaise^  should,  how-  Andie  H.  Gobert,  Max  Decugis,  and  M.  Gerrnot. 
ever,  be  mentioned.  While  the  Wiesbaden  matches  were  taking  place, 

LAOS.  The  French  territory  of  Laos,  a  di-  the  United  States  and  Australasia  were  bat- 
vision  of  French  Indo-China  (q.v.),  contains  tling  in  another  preliminary  round  on  the  courts 
only  about  a  third  of  the  country  known  as  of  uie  West  Side  Tennis  Club,  New  York  City, 
the  Laotian  Principalities;  and  is  in  the  most  The  United  States  team,  made  up  of  M.  E. 
barren  and  sparsely  peopled  portiofi.  Moun-  McLoughlin,  R.  Norris  Williams,  and  Harold 
tain  masses  covered  with  impassable  forests  H.  Hackett,  defeated  the  Australasian  players — 
occupy  the  northern  regions;  in  the  south,  Stanley  N.  Doust,  A.  B.  Jones,  and  Horace  Rice 
between  long  chains  of  hills,  are  fertile  plains  — ^by  four  matches  one.  A  third  preliminary 
more  or  less  undulating.  Cardamoms,  rice,  round  was  fought  on  the  coui1;s  of  the 
benzoin,  wax,  rubber,  resins,  etc.,  are  exported.  Queens  Club,  I^ndon,  with  the  Canadian 
The  trade  is  included  with  that  of  French  Indo-  and  South  African  teams  as  contestants.  The 
China.  The  capital  is  Vientiane.  The  local  Canadians  were  Robert  B.  Powell  and  Bernard 
budget  for  1912  balanced  at  898,729  piasters.  P.  Schwengers,  who  defeated  the  South  Afri- 
The  kingdom  of  Luang-prabang  is  the  most  con-  cans,  R.  F.  LeSueur  and  V.  R.  Gauntlett,  three 
siderable  native  agglomeration;  other  princi-  matches  to  one.  The  next  step  in  the  inter- 
palities  or  provinces  have  native  chiefs.  The  national  struggle  was  the  semi-final  round  on 
French  resident  in  1913  was  Bourcier  Saint-  the  courts  at  Nottingham,  England,  between 
Chaff ray^  the  United  States  and  Germany.     The  United 

IcABKIN,  James.  See  Gbeat  BBiTAm,  Hia*  States  players  defeated  the  German  team  which 
tory;  Socialism;  and  Stbikes.  had  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Otto 

IiABBABEEy  William  Henbt.  An  Amen-  Froitzeim  five  straight  matches.  In  another 
ean  editor  and  writer  on  scientific  subjects,  semi-final  round  at  Folkestone,  England,  the 
died  May  13,  1913.  He  was  born  in  Alfred,  Canadians  defeated  the  Belgians-— Chevalier 
Maine,  in  1829;  graduated  from  Depauw  Uni-  Paul  de  Borman,  A.  G.  Watson,  and  W.  H. 
versity  in  1845;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  DeVivier — five  straight  matches.  In  the  final 
From  1862-65  he  was  assistant  editor  of  the  round  at  Wimbledon,  England,  the  United 
Methodist  in  New  York  City,  and  from  1865-70  States  defeated  the  Canadians  by  winning  the 
associate  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Union,  three  matches  played  and  by  so  doing  boBame 
He  contributed  to  several  reviews  and  eneyclo-  the  challenging  aggregation.  ^ 

piedias  of  scientific  and  religious  subjects.    Hia       The   British   tennis  ^3^P^^eJigf|^^(9|^^4C 
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their  country's  players  would  retain  poBsession  port,  R.  L,  and  Buocessfully  defended  his  title 
of  the  cup.  They  counted  on  C.  P.  Dixon  and  as  single  champion  by  defeatinff  Williams  in 
H.  Roper  Barrett  to  win  the  doubles  and  J.  the  final  round.  McLoughlin  and  T.  C.  Bundy 
C  Parke  to  capture  one  of  the  sinffles  events,  retained  the  doubles  title,  winning  their  matches 
McLoughlin,  however,  upset  their  hopes  by  a  with  J.  R.  Strachan  and  Clarence  J.  Griffin, 
wonderful  rally  when  the  English  were  within  both  of  California.  The  Pacific  Coast  pro- 
one  stroke  of  victory.  duced  another  great  player  during  the  year  in 

A  summary  of  the  various  rounds  in  the  the  person  of  William  M.  Johnston,  17  vears 
international  matches   follows:  old,   who  won  the  Longwood   singles   and  the 

Davia  Cup  preliminary  round,  at  West  Bide  New  York  State  championship.  WatsoD  M. 
Club,  New  York  City:  Singles — ^Maurice  E.  Washburn,  a  Harvard  player,  captured  the 
McLoughlin,  United  States,  defeated  Horace  metropolitan  championship  while  J.  R.  Strachan 
Rice,  Australasia,  6 — 1,  6 — 3,  6 — 3;  R.  Norris  won  the  national  day  court  title.  Miss  Marv 
Williams,  United  States,  defeated  Stanley  N,  Browne  of  California  retained  the  women's 
Boust,  Australasia,  6 — 4,  6 — 4,  1 — 6,  7 — 5.  championship  and  with  Mrs.  R.  H.  Williams  of 
Doubles— Stanley  N.  Doust  and  A.  B.  Jones,  Chicago  won  the  doubles  event.  Miss  Browne 
Australasia,  defeated  Harold  H.  Hackett  and  W.  T.  Tilden  were  victors  in  the  mixed 
and  Maurice  E.  McLoughlin,  United  States,  doubles  match. 
6 — 2,  2 — 6,  7 — 5,  2 — 6,  9 — 7.    Sinsles — ^Maurice       A  summary  of  the  principal  tournaments  in 

E.  McLoughlin,  United  States,  defeated  Stanley  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Europe  follows: 
N.  Doust,  Australasia,  6 — 4,  6 — 4,  8 — 2;  R.  Nor-  AW  Comers^  National  Championehtp,  at  New- 
ris  Williams,  United  States,  defeated  Horace  port,  R,  /..*  Men's  singles,  final  and  champion- 
Rice,  Australasia,  1 — 6,  4 — 6,  6 — 1,  9 — 7,  6 — 2.  ship   round — Maurice   E.   McLoughlin    defeated 

Preliminary  round,  at  Wiesbaden,  Germany:  R.  Norris  Williams,  6 — 4,  6 — 7,  6 — 3,  6 — 1 ;  men's 
Singles — 0.  Kreuzer,  Germany,  defeated  Andre  doubles,  challenge  round — ^Maurice  E.  Mc- 
H.  Qobert,  France,  1 — 6,  6 — 4,  6 — 2,  6 — 3;  Max  Loughlin  and  Thomas  C.  Bundy,  holders,  de- 
Decugis,  France,  defeated  F.  W.  Rahe,  6er-  feated  John  R.  Strachan  and  Clarence  J. 
many,  2 — 6,  6 — 4,  2 — 6,  8 — 6,  7—6.  Doubles —  Griffin,  challengek'S,  6 — 4,  7 — 6,  6 — 1. 
H.  Kleinschroth  and  F.  W.  Rahe,  Germany,  Women's  National  Championship,  at  Phila- 
defeated  Max  Decugis  and  M.  Germot,  France,  delphia:  Singles  challenge  round — ^Miss  Mary 
7 — 6,  6 — 4,  4 — 6,  9 — 7.  Singles — 0.  Kreuzer,  Browne,  holder,  defeated  Miss  Dorothy  Green, 
Germany,  defeated  Max  Decugis,  France,  retired;   challenger,  6 — 2,  7 — 5;    doubles,   final  round — 

F.  W.  Rahe,  Germany,  defeated  Andre  H.  Go-  Miss  Mary  Browne  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Williams 
bert,  France,  6 — 1,  6 — 1,  6 — L  defeated  Miss  Edna  Wildey  and  Miss  Dorothy 

Preliminary  round,  at  Queen's  Cluh,  London:  Green,    12 — 10,    2 — 6,    6 — 3;    mixed    doubles — 

Singles—Robert    B.    Powell,    Canada,    defeated  Miss  Mary  Browne  and  W.  T.  Tilden  defeated 

R.  F.  La  Sueur,  South  Africa,  6—3,  4—6,  3—6,  Miss  Dorothy  Green  and  C.  S.  Rogers,  7—^, 

7—5;  V.  R.  Gauntlett,  South  Africa,  defeated  7 — 6. 

Barnard  P.   Schwengers,  Canada,   11 — 9,   6 — 3,       National     Clay     Court     Championship,     at 

6—0.     Doubles — ^Rol^rt  B.  Powell  and  Bernard  Omaha:     Men's   singles,  final   round — John  R. 

P.  Schwengers,  Canada,  defeated  V.  R.  Gaunt-  Strachan  defeated   Walter  Merrill   Hall,   6 — 0, 

iett  and  R.  F.  Le  Sueur,  South  Africa,  7 — 5,  6 — 4,  4 — 6,  6 — 4;  doubles,  final  round — John  R 

6 — 3,  3 — 6,  6 — 3.    Singles — Bernard  P.  Schwen-  Strachan  and  Clarence  J.  Griffin  defeated  Wal- 

gers,  Canada,  defeated  R.  F.  Le  Sueur,  South  ter  Merril  Hall  and  Fred  H.  Harris,  by  default 
Africa,  6—3,   6—^2,    6 — 3;    other     match    not       Men's    National    Indoor    Championship,    at 

played.  New  York  City:    Singles,  final  round — Gustave 

Semi-final,  at  Nottingham,  England:  Singles —  F.  Touchard  defeated  George  C.  Shafer,  6 — 4, 

— IL  Norris  Williams,  United  States,  defeated  3 — 6,  6 — 3,  6—4;   doubles,  final  round — Wylie 

Oscar  Kreuzer,  Germany,  6 — 4,  6—2,  4 — 6,  6—1 ;  C.  Grant  and  George  C.  Shafer  defeated  Gustave 

Maurice  E.  McLoughlin,  United  States,  defeated  F.  Touchard  and  W.  B.  Cragin,  jr.,  6—2,  6—2, 

Otto    Froitzheim,    Germany,    6—7,   2—6,    6—4,  6 — 4. 

6 — 2,  6 — 2.     Doubles — ^Harold  H.  Hackett  and       Women's   National  Indoor  Championship   at 

Maurice   E.    McLoughlin,    United    States,    de-  New    York    City:      Singles,    final    round — ^Miss 

feated    Herman    Kleinschroth     and     Frederich  Marie  Wagner  defeated  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Beard 

Wilhelm  Rahe,  Germany,  6 — 4,  2—6,  6—3,  8—6.  6—1,  6—1;  doubles,  final  round— Miss  Wagner 

Singles— R  Norris  Williams,  United  States,  de-  and  Mrs.  Kuthoff  defeated  Miss  Fannie   Fish 

feated   Otto  Froitzheim,   Germany,   6 — 7,   6 — 1,  and  Miss  Alice  Fish,  10—8,  6 — ^2. 
^ — 3,  6 — 1;  Wallace  F.  Johnson,  United  States,       Pacific    Coast    Championship,    at    Delmonte, 

defeated  Oscar  Kreuzer,  Germany,  7 — 5,  6 — 4,  Cal:     Men's  singles,  final  round — ^William  M. 

£ — 7^  6—4.  Johnston  defeated  John  R.  Strachan,  6 — 1,  6 — 1, 

Semi-final,  at  Folkestone,  England:  Singles —  3 — 6,  4 — 6,  6 — 4;  men's  *  doubles,  final  round- 
Robert  B.  Powell,  Canada,  defeated  Chevalier  William  M.  Johnston  and  Ella  Fottrell  defeated 
Paul  de  Borman,  Belgium,  6—2,  6 — 1,  6—1;  John  R.  Strachan  and  Clarence  J.  Griffin,  10 — 8, 
Bernard  P.  Schwengers,  Canada,  defeated  A.  G.  6—0,    2—6,  6—3;  women's  singles,  final  round 

Watson,  Belgium,  6 — 4,  6 — 1,  6 — 0.     Doubles Miss  Van  Vliet  defeated  Mrs.  Nicholas,  6 — ^2, 

Robert  B.  Powell  and  Bernard  P.  Schwengers,  6 — 1;     women's     doubles,     final     round — ^Misa 

Canada,  defeated  A.  G.  Watson  and  W.  H.  du  Meyers   and    Miss    Van    Vliet    defeated    Miss 

Vivier,    Belgium,   6—2,   6—2,   6—2.     Singlesh—  Cully  and  Miss  Herron,  6—1,  6—2. 
Bernard  P.  Schwengers,  Canada,  defeated  Che-       Meadow    Cluh    Cup    Tourwtment,    at    South- 

valier   Paul   de   Borman,   Belgium,   4 — 6,  6—4,  ampton,  N,  Y,:     Men's  singles,  final    round— 

6—2,  6—2;  Robert  B.  Powell  Canada,  defeated  William  J.  Clothier  defeated  Gustave  E.  Touch- 

A.  G,  Watson,  Belgium,  by  default  ard,  6—2,  6—1,  6—3;  men's  doubles,  final  round 

AU      Comers'      Championship,      Upon      Mc-  — J.   S.    Strachan   and   Clarence  J.   Griffin  de- 

Loughlin's  return  to  the  United  States  he  en-  feated  William  A.  Larned  and  William  J.  Cloth- 

iered  the  all  comers'    championships    at    New-  ier,  3 — 6,  6 — 4,  ^j^flzfj^^fe^i^vic 
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Biwanoy  Open  Tournament,  at  Mount  Vernon,  seryed  in  the  Looshai  expedition  in  1871-72,  is 
y.  Y,:  Men's  aingles,  final  round— G.  A.  L.  the  Afghan  War  in  1879-80,  in  the  Sudan  in 
Dionne  defeated  H.  Fraser  Campbell,  6 — 2,  6 — 0,  1886,  and  was  gnbaequently  promoted  to  be 
6—4;  men's  doubles,  final  round — ^M.  I.  L.  colonel  and  commanded  the  troops  at  Korosko 
Galvao  and  A.  Jolliffe  defeated  £.  F.  Leo  and  and  the  British  brigade  at  Assuan.  In  1897 
A.  J.  Ostendorf,  6— -i,  6 — 3,  4 — 6,  8 — 6 ;  women's  he  was  made  major-general,  from  1900-5  was 
singles,  final  round-— Miss  Marie  Wagner  de-  commander  at  Belfast,  and  shortly  after  that 
feated  Miss  Margaret  Grove,  6—2,  6—4;  he  became  commander-in-chief  in  Scotland,  a 
women's  doubles,  final  round — ^Miss  Marie  Wag-  position  which  he  held  for  four  years, 
ner  and  Miss  Fish  defeated  Mrs.  C.  N.  Beard  LEAD.  The  production  of  lead  in  the  United 
and  Miss   Handy,   9 — 7,   6 — 3.  Stetes  from  domestic  ores  in  1912  was  415,395 

TAike  George  Championehip,  at  Hotel  Saga'  short  tons,  valued  at  937,385,550,  a  gain  of 
more:  Men's  singles,  final  and  championship  9532  tons  in  quantity,  and  $875,880  in  value  over 
round — C.  L.  Johnston,  Jr.,  defeated  C.  £.  1911.  The  lead-smelting  industry  in  1912  did 
Bacon,  4 — 6,  6 — 2,  6 — 3,  9 — 7;  men's  doubles,  not  fully  share  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
'  final  and  championship  round— -C.  L.  Johnston,  metal  industries.  Though  the  price  of  lead  in 
Jr.,  and  F.  H.  Gates  aefeated  R.  W.  Bacon  and  London  rose  to  the  highest  point  in  thirty  years, 
G.  E.  Bacon,  11 — 9,  6^3;  women's  singles,  and  averaged  nearly  a  cent  &  pound  higher  than 
final  and  championship  round — Miss  I^len  in  1911,  the  average  New  York  price  was  the 
Simpson  defeated  Mrs.  E.  P.  Townsend,  6 — 2,  same  as  in  the  preceding  year.  As  a  result,  the 
9 — 7.  total  production  of  primary  refined  lead  slightly 

National  InterooUegiate  Championehipf  at  decreased,  although  the  domestic  production 
Baverford,  Pa,:  Singles,  final  round — ^R.  Norris  more  than  held  its  own.  The  chief  producer 
Williams,  Harvard,  defeated  Watson  M.  Wash-  among  the  States  in  1912  was  Missouri.  In  that- 
bum,  Harvard,  6—4,  3 — 6,  6—4,  6 — 1;  doubles.  State  were  mined  162,610  short  tons,  compared 
final  round — ^Washburn  and  J  J.  Armstrong,  with  182,203  short  tons  in  1911.  Idaho  ranka 
Harvard,  defeated  Williams  and  E.  H.  Whitney,  second  with  126,670  short  tons  in  1912,  com- 
Harvard,  4—6,  4—6,  7—6,  8—6,  6—2.  pared  with  117,335  in  1911.    Next  in  order  of 

English  Championship,  at  Wimbledon,  ton-  rank  are  Utah  and  Colorado,  which  produced 
don:  Men's  singles,  final  round — ^Maurice  E.  respectively  about  60,000  and  37,000  short  tons 
McLoughlin  defeated  S.  N.  Doust,  6—4,  6 — 4,  in  1912.  No  other  State  produced  over  6000' 
7 — 6;    challenge   round — Anthony    F.    Wildine,    tons  in  1912. 

holder,  defeated  Maurice  E.  McLoughlin,  chal-  The  production  of  lead  in  the  United  States 
lenger,  8 — 6,  6 — 3,  10 — 8;  men's  doubles,  final  in  1913  is  given  by  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
round — ^F.  W.  Rahe  and  H.  Kleinachroth  de-  Journal  as  433,476  tons.  Of  this,  desilverized 
feated  A.  E.  Beamish  and  J.  C.  Parke,  6 — 3,  lead  comprised  261,216  tons;  antimonial  leadr 
6 — 2,  6—4;  challenge  round — C.  P.  Dixon  and  16,345;  lead  from  S.  E.  Missouri,  133,203;  lead 
H.  Roper  Barrett,  holders,  defeated  F.  W.  Rahe  from  S.  W.  Missouri,  22,312.  The  lead  from 
and  H.  Kleinschroth,  challengers,  6— -2,  6—4,  foreign  countries  in  1913  amounted  to  57,074 
A — 6,  6—2;  women's  singles,  challenge  round —  tons.  The  world's  production  of  lead,  accord* 
Mrs.  Lambert  Chambers,  challenger,  defeated  ing  to  the  same  authority,  was,  in  1912,  1,189,- 
Mrs  Larcombe,  holder,  by  default;  women's  100  metric  tons,  of  which  there  was  produced  in 
doubles,  final  round — ^Mrs.  McNair  and  Miss  Europe  542,000  metric  tons;  in  Mexico,  120,000; 
Boothby  defeated  Mrs.  Sterry  and  Mrs.  Lambert  and  m  Canada,  16,300.  The  largest  production 
Chambers,  4 — 6,  2 — 4,  default.  in  Europe  came  from  Spain,  187,700;  from  Ger- 

Canadian  International  Championship,  at  many,  165,000;  from  France,  33,000;  from 
Niagara-on-the-LaJce :  Men's  singles,  final  and  Great  Britain,  29,000;  from  Belgium,  57,000. 
championship  round — Clarence  J.  Griffin  de-  Other  countries  producing  lead  in  considerable 
feated  E.  n.  Whitney,  9 — 7,  1 — 6,  6 — 2,  9 — 7;  quantities  are  Austria-Hungary,  Greece,  and 
men's  doubles,  final  and  championship  round —  Turkey.  Australia  contributed  also  a  large 
Clarence  J.  Griffin  and  William  M.  Johnston  smount  in  1912 — 107,400  tons.  For  notes  on 
defeated  R.  C.  Seaver  and  E.  H.  Whitney,  6 — 2,  the  metallurgy  of  lead,  see  METAixniGT. 
6 — 3,  6 — 3;  mixed  doubles,  final  round— Miss  LEAGUE  OF  LIBBABY  COMMISSION- 
Mary  Browne  and  William  M.  Johnston  de-  BBS.  See  Libbabt  Association,  Amebican. 
feated  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Williams  and  Clarence  LEAKE,  Joseph  Bloomiitgdalb.  An  Ameri- 
J.  Griffin,  4 — 6,  6 — 3,  6—4;  women's  singles,  can  soldier  and  lawyer,  died  June  2,  1913.  He 
final  round — Mrs.  Robert  H.  Williams  defeated  was  born  in  Deer  field,  N.  J.,  in  1828.  When  he 
Miss  Maiy  Browne,  8 — 6,  3 — 6,  6 — 4.  was  eight  years  of  age  his  parents  moved  to 

Hard  Court  Championship  of  the  World,  at  Cincinnati.  He  graduated  from  Miami  Univer- 
St.  Cloud,  France:  Anthony  F.  Wilding  de-  sity  in  1848,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1860, 
feated  Andre  H.  Gobert,  6 — 3,  6 — 3,  1 — 6,  6—4;  went  into  politics,  and  in  1861  was  a  member 
men's  doubles,  final  round — H.  Klein schroth  of  the  Iowa  House  of  Representatives.  In  the 
and  Baron  von  Bissing  defeated  Otto  Froitz-  following  year  he  was  elected  United  States 
heim  and  Anthony  F.  Wilding,  7 — 5,  0 — 6,  6 — 3,  senator,  but  resigned  to  become  captain  of  the 
8 — 6;  women's  singles,  final  round — Miss  M.  20th  Iowa  Volunteers.  He  became  lieutenant- 
Rieck  defeated  Miss  M.  Broquedis,  6 — ^3,  4 — 6,  colonel  and  in  1865  was  made  colonel  and  brig- 
6—4;  mixed  doubles,  final  round — ^Miss  E.  Ryan  adier-general.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
and  Max  Decugis  defeated  Mrs  Golding  and  again  elected  United  States  senator.  He  held 
Anthony  F.  Wilding  by  default.    See  Racquets,  several   important   offices   in  Iowa  until    1871, 

XiAW  SCHOOLS.  See  Univebsities'  and  when  he  removed  to  Chicago.  In  1879  he  was 
Colleges.  made  United  States  attorney  for  the  Northern 

LEACH,  Sib  Edwabd  Pbmbebton.  An  District  of  Illinois  and  served  five  years.  In 
English  soldier,  died  April  25,  1913.  He  was  1887  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
bom    in    Londonderry,    Ireland,    in    1847.     In  board  of  education.  t 

1886    he    entered    the    Royal    Engineers,      He      IiEATHEB.      The    leather    industry    durinfLC 
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tlie  year  1913  contiDued  to  reflect  a  oondition 
that  had  been  developing  for  aeveral  years. 
A  shortage  of  cattle  all  over  the  world  naturally 
led  to  a  scarcity  of  hides  and  leather  products 
so  that  prices  were  forced  higher  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  leather  was  in  active 
demand.  This  was  not  so  marked  in  the  first 
part  of  the  year,  but  the  demand  developed 
later,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  shortage 
of  250,000  country  hides,  and  over  100,000  calf 
and  kip  hides,  was  claimed,  a  condition  that 
never  had  threatened  until  a  few  years  pre- 


viously. The  increased  cost  of  hides  naturally 
led  to  increased  prices  for  leather  and  was 
reflected  in  the  boot  and  shoe  (q.v.)  and  other 
industries.  The  mar^n  of  profit  in  tanning 
was  fairly  close  during  the  year,  and  with 
a  growing  demand  for  hides  in  the  United  , 
States,  it  was  thought  that  this  would  be  in- 
creased so  as  to  afford  greater  profit  to  the 
tanners.  In  Europe  the  demand  for  hides, 
which  had  been  active  for  much  of  the  year, 
b^gan  to  slacken  towards  the  end  as  there  were 
large  imports  from  South  America  and  Asia. 


Heavy 
native 
steers 

1918 118.88 

1912 17.69 

1911 14.81 

1910 16.29 

1905 

1900 

1896 


Ayebage  Prices  of  HnusB  in  the  United  States 

PACKBR     HIDES 

Heavy     JAgtt 

native     native  Branded  NatlVe 

cows       cows  cows       bulls 

117.28      $17.27  $17.19      $14.82 

18.87        18.50  12.58        12.11 

16.40        16.80  16.71        14.07 

18.79        18.04  12.40        11.96 


Heavy 

Light 

Colo- 

Texas 

rado 

ButU 

steers 

steers 

steers 

$17.42 

$18.06 

$17.72 

817.26 

16.17 

16.58 

16.14 

^16.88 

18.50 

14.82 

18.64 

18.47 

18.71 

14.88 

18.77 

U.41 

Branded  Aver. 


bulls 
$18.80 
10.60 
12.08 
12.04 


price 
$16.92 
18.218 
15.697 
11.931 
12.847 
10.614 
6.980 


No.  1 
heavy 
steers 

1918 $15.89 

1912 14.26 

1911 12.24 

1910 12.16 

1906 

1900 

1896 


Country 

packer 

brd.  flat 

$14.48 

18.12 

10.72 

10.20 


COUNTRT   HIDES 

No.  1 

heavy 

Country     No.  1       No.  1      No.  2 

Buns 

cows 

brd.  flat    buffs    extremes  buffs 

flats 

16.00 

$18.64      $15.06^     $16.60     $14.81 

$12.78 

14.06 

12.88        14.06       14.91        18.02 

11.22 

11.82 

10.02        11.88       12.80        10.79 

10.01 

11.26 

9.49        11.18       11.61        10.02 

9.86 

No.  1 
calfskins 

$17.18 
18.60 
16.84 
16.02 


No.l 
kips 
$16.74 
16.01 
18.28 
12.08 


Aver. 

price 

$14,997 

14.167 

11.979 

11.878 

11.897 

9.409 

€.996 


The  total  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  great  markets  of  the  United  States  was  as  follow; 
Livestock  Slaughtered  at  Pbincipal  PoniTB  vob  Yeabs  1918-1912 


Cattle 

_.  1918  1912 

Chicago    1.680,626  1.681,186 

Kansas   City    1.129.199  1.060.262 

Omaha*     612.040  677.188 

8t.   Louis  •    766.880  884.487 

St.    Joseph    267.871  297.877 

Bloux   City    140.020  164.298 

St.   Paul   117.128  128.118 

Wichita  •    67.248  70,478 

Indianapolis    157.899  176.097 

Oklahoma  City  181.267  180.908 

Fort   Worth    415.829  856.967 


Calves 

1918         1912 

866.921      482.982 

106.266      162.897 


28.084  88.986 

17.899  24.884 

92.971  107.442 

88.787  46.761 

20.228  17.046 

141.899  179.899 


Sheep 

1918 

4.468.106 

1,600.998 

1.698.028 

879.868 

688,868 

197.717 

189.867 

11.166 

66.176 

8.847 

242.212 


1912 

4.880.878 

1.611.661 

1.672.177 

988.984 

661.089 

171,616 

197.840 

20,681 

80,888 

9.161 

188.281 


Hogs 

1918 

6.898.292 

8.295.497 

2.161.771 

1.666.668 

1.797.267 

1.080.420 

986,944 

489.819 

1.881.816 

822.141 

848,720 


1912 

6,608.816 

2.428.742 

2.479.870 

1.850.984 

1.802.601 

1.175.496 

766.582 

298.119 

1,109.708 

210.280 

889.307 


Totals    6.275.006    6,561,751 

Decrease    286.746 

Increase    


792.990   1,048.297 
260.807 


9,879.882  10.227.081     18.278,860  18,068.449 

847,699 
219.901 


•Omaha,  St.  Louis,  and  Wichita  count  calves  for  cattle. 


LEES,  James  Cahehon  A  Scotch  clergy- 
man, died  June  28,  1913.  He  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don in  1834,  and  was  educated  at  Glasgow  and 
Aberdeen  Universities.     At  the  age  of  twenty- 


which  unite  to  form  a  Britisb  colony,  as  de- 
'tailed  below  (population,  census  of  1911) : 


age 
ana  i: 


St.  Kltts  A  Nevis  150  1-8 
~  804  2-8 

68 


Pop. 
82.266 
12.196 
48.803 
88.868 

6,562 


Capital 
St.  John 
Plymouth 
Basseterre 
Roseau 
Road  Town 


126,818        St.  John 


Sq.  m. 

one,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  an3  in  1866  was  Montserrat' '.*.*.'.'.'  ^82  1-2 
presented  with  a  parish  in  Rosshire.     After  a    St.  Kltts . 
few  years  in  this  parish,  he  was  transferred  to   BSJ"'"'^*    ••-•• 
the  more   important   charge  of  Paisley  Abbey,   vlr^n  Islands 

During  his  ministry  at  Paisley,  he  became  very      Tnt»l    716 

popular  as  a  preacher.     In  1877  he  was  called       ,„  ,  ,  ,,«*,, 

to  the  most  important  pastorate  in  the  church  With  Antiqua  are  included  Barbuda  (popu- 
of  Scotland,  that  of  St.  Giles  Cathedral,  Edin-  ^^^'^on  871)  and  Redonda  (population  120). 
burgh.  He  retired  from  the  ministry  in  1909.  having  a  total  of  62%  square  miles.  With  St. 
From  1881  to  1901  he  was  chaplain-in-ordinary  Kitts  (population  26,283)  and  Nevis  (popula- 
to  Queen  Victoria,  and  from  the  latter  date  till  tion  12,945)  is  included  Anguilla  (population 
his  death  to  the  king.  His  published  writings  4076) ;  area,  35  square  miles.  St.  John  is  the 
include  Hi8tory  of  the  Ahhey  of  Paisley  (1878);  colonial  capital  (7910  inhabitants). 
History  of  8t.  Giles',  Edinhurgh   (1889);  Life       ^nominational  education  ^8, the  rule,  except 

J  /t  J  *  /lOAQv  -«j  -  jr--*o-.«  ^4  Am  n  Dommica;  there  were  (m  1911-12)  121  aided 
and  Conduct  (1893) ;  and  a  Etetory  of  thfi  ^^^  government  schools,  with  a  total  at- 
County  of  Invemeee  (1897).  tendance  of  12,237.     The  climate  is  reasonably 

LEEWABD  ISLANDS.  The  most  northerly  healthful;  mean  temperature,  about  80*.  There 
ffroup  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  certain  islands  of  are  no  railways  and  no  internal  telegraphs; 
*  Digitized  by  V^OUV  IC 
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«ables  connect  the   islands  with  other   islands  established  for   that   purpose,  became  effective 

and  with  Europe  and  North  America.     Sugar,  in    1913    in    Colorado,    District    of    Columbia, 

long    the    staple    product,    is    in    some    of    the  Hawaii,  Idaho,   Illinois,   Indiana,  Maine,  Mon- 

islands  being  replaced  by  cotton,  etc.    Compara-  tana,    Missouri,    Ohio,    Oregon,     Pennsylvania, 

tive  trade   and  finance  statistics  are  ^ven   in  and   West   Virginia.     In   New   Hampshire   the 

the  table   below,   revenue   and  expenditure  be-  powers  of  the  exis  ing  public  service  tommis- 

ing  exclusive  of  government  grants:  sions  were  extended  to  the  regulation  of  rail- 

-  road  rates.    Legislation  on  this  subject  was  in- 

jyK?;J.    IVil'iS.    lli^cH    A*il^:J!  troduced  in  a  number  of  States,  but  failed  of 

Imports    £667.598    £485,89S    £667,817    £718.414  .„.«Hn^„4.       Af    ifa   ivpmilftf   aaMinn   ^Ko   lA»ia1o 

Exports    686.318     441.728     668.166     666.764  enactment.     At  its  regular  session  the  legisla- 

Revenue    154,338     149.670     164.875     174.818  ture  of  Minnesota  passed  a  law  providing  for 

Expenditure..    146,216      149,906      169,868      168,984  a  commission  to  investigate  the  subject 
„,,.,,  .      *  X,-    ^  .•      .  Railboad  Legislation.     For    notes  on    leg- 

For  detailed  accounte  of  the  five  presidencies,  igiation  on  this  subject,  see  the  article  RaOt 
see    separate    articles.     The    governor    for    the  -^^ys 

^'S'lgm'  '""'  ®''  ^"  =*'''**^-^"  '"P"  LA^m  LwistATiow.  Legialation  on  fhb 
MOOE,  AU0U8TU8.  A  Church  of  England  f^'^J^  ^^^"^  includes  laws  for  employers' 
blsT;p%;d  March  16,  1913.  Bom  in  1839.  "•:^^'l\U^^^hZI■^?T.C'■f^wn^^ 
sixth  wn  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  he  was  'Ti*  Lff«™  ^hn/liw  if^  »WT^^^^ 
educated  at  Eton  College  and  Christ  Church,  Uw.  ?«rT,Srw«rir.  1.^2  JSrSinl'^w  ™I 
Oxford,    and    in    1864    was    ordained    to    the  '*^  for  public  works,  laws  providing  for  one 

^urch  of  England  ministry.    After  serving  as  ^^L":^ ^^Lt^^JZ.TZTl.n:^^^!  I^ 

curate    in    several    countrjr    parishes    he    re-  »F?'"»» J?£« '•7,'*'"*»"8 J^  ' 

moved  in   1866  to  London  and  in  the  follow-  i^J?Li,'TnrL  ?i„^  fi.*!^  tt^S  +iL  !^ 

Bartholomew      Etew    he    remained    for   twelve  ^^^  j^         Factobt  iNVKSxiOAXioir 

jrS'och'rsiJ!7nd'Tarmt?'Co«rJ':^^^^^  SJSS^^^OK*'"^-'^"  "^^'^  '"'  ^°'^"''' 
Rochester  Cathedral.  He  was  appointed  vicar  ^.^^,^S..:„  ._  ur^^..^  t  r.  v#  • 
of  Lewisham  in  1879,  and  in  1891  was  made  Potuo  HEALTH  AOT  MoHALS.  In  California, 
by  Lord  Salisbury,  Bishop  of  Litchfield.  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Washington, 
He  was  twice  president  of  the  Church  Con-  and  Wisconsin,  the  legislatures  enacted  laws 
-p.ggg  providing    for     the     abatement    of    disorderly 

LEGISLATION  IN  THE  UNITED  noises-  These  were  in  the  main,  patterned 
STATES— 1813.  The  principal  laws  passed  *'*««'  the  Iowa  law  on  the  subject. 
by  Congress  in  1913  are  noted  in  the  article  Statutes  relating  to  white  slavery  were  en- 
CoNGBESS.  The  following  is  a  resume  of  the  jcted  in  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  New 
more  important  laws  passed  by  the  State  legia-  Mexico,  and  Idaho,  patterned  generally  after 
latures  in  1913.  Where  the  legislation  Is  the  Mann  act.  The  legislatures  of  Ohio  and 
treated  more  fully  under  other  articles,  it  is  so  Pennsylvania  created  State  boards  of  censor- 
indicated  ■'^^P  ^®^  motion  pictures.     The  legislatures  of 

In  the  article  Electoral  Retorm,  will  bo  Indiana,  Kansas,  and  Minnesota  provided 
found  a  summary  of  the  many  important  tuberculosis  hospitals,  and  those  of  California, 
measures  passed  by  State  legislatures  in  1918  New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  Porto  Rico,  Texas, 
aflTecting  this  subject.  These  include  laws  re-  and  Washington  passed  laws  of  various  sorts 
lating  to  the  initiative  and  referenduum,  the  ainied  at  the  suppression  of  tuberculosis.  Laws 
recall,  primary  election  laws,  corrupt  practices  pressing  restrictions  upon  tenement  houses 
act,  and   laws  against  lobbying.  ^«re    passed    in    California,    Indiana,    Massa- 

Woman  Sottbaoe.  Constitutional  amend-  chusetts,  and  New  York.  In  New  York,  the 
ments  providing  for  woman  suffrage  were  existing  laws  relating  to  employments  which 
adopted  at  the  November  election  of  1912  by  may  ^  carried  on  in  tenement  houses,  were  ex- 
Arizona,  Kansas,  and  Oregon,  making  a  total  tended  and  supplemented.  Laws  dealing  with 
of  nine  States  in  which  women  are  now  P^re  food  in  some  phase  were  passed  in 
granted  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  legislatures  Arizona,  California,  Minnesota,  Massachusetts, 
of  these  States  in  1913,  passed  measures  Nevada,  and  Pennsylvania, 
making  these  amendments  effective.  Proposed  Lawg  providing  for  the  sterilization  of 
constitutional  amendments  providing  for  woman  criminals,  degenerates,  defectives,  etc.,  were 
suffrage  were  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  peo-  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  North  Dakota  and 
pie  by  the  legislature  of  1913,  by  Iowa,  Mon-  Oregon.  The  legislatures  of  North  Dakota  and 
tana,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  and  Pennsylvania.  Oregon  passed  laws  requiring  a  presentation  of 
The  Illinois  legislature  passed  an  act  giving  a  physician's  certificate  of  health,  as  a  prere- 
women  the  right  to  vote  for  presidential  elec-  quisite  for  obtaining  a  license  to  marry.  The 
tors,  university  trustees  and  various  county,  legislature  of  Massachusetts  enacted  a  uniform 
township,  and  municipal  oflBcers.  ( See  Illinois ;  marriage  law.  (For  laws  relating  to  mothers' 
Woman  Sutfbage.)  pensions,   see   Mothers'   Pensions;    for   those 

Municipal  Government.  Laws  providing  relating  to  prison  reform,  see  Penology;  for 
for  a  commission  form  of  government  for  legislation  affecting  the  sale  of  liquor,  see 
municipalities  were  enacted  in  Arkansas,  Idaho,  Liquor  Regulation;  and  for  measures  relating 
Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  and  Texas.  These  to  juvenile  courts,  see  the  article  Juvenile 
were  either  in  the  way  of  original  legislation   Courts.) 

or    by    extending    or    supplementing    existing       Education.     The     legislatures     of    Indiana, 
laws.     (See  Municipal  Government.)  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  passed  laws  pro- 

PuBLic  Utilities.  Laws  providing  for  the  viding  for  vocational  training  m  public  schools. 
regulation    of   public   utilities   by   commissions   In  New  Hampshire  and.  New,  Yc^^mjoy4|iPA^ 
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was  made  for  the  medical  inepeetion  of  pupilB  blue  sky  act»  which  applies  only  to  the  stock 
in  public  schools,  and  in  Massachusetts,  North  or  securities  of  an  insurance  corporation  or 
Dakota,  Vermont,  and  Washington,  teachers'  association.  The  New  York  legislature  passed 
insurance  for  retirement  funds  was  proyided.       laws    regulating   the    dealing    in    securities   by 

Miscellaneous  Legislation.  In  New  Hamp-  brokers  and  others,  and  prescribed  penalties 
shire,  Ohio,  and  Washington,  State  departments  for  various  methods  for  deceiving  the  public 
of  agriculture  were  established.  A  State  civil  in  the  matter  of  the  value  of  stocks  or  other 
service  law  was  passed  in  California,  and  legis-  securities. 

latures  of  Colorado  and  Kansas  provided  a  The  legislatures  of  Ohio  and  California 
civic  service  for  certain  cities.  passed   laws   providing   for   the   use   of   school 

The  subject  of  good  roads  for  State  high-  houses  and  grounds  and  other  public  buildings 
way  systems  was  legislated  upon  in  Idaho,  for  the  entertainment  and  education  of  the 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Wash-  citizens.  This  movement  has  aroused  interest 
ington,  and  West  Virginia.  throughout   the   country.     In    some    cities    the 

Xaws  regulating  the  conservation  of  natural  plan  has  been  put  into  operation  without  much 
resources  were  enacted  in  California,  Massa-  legislation,  except  by  wa^r  of  municipal  ordi- 
chusette,   and  New  York.  nance.     The  idea  is  to  utilize  school  buildings 

Laws  relating  to  weights  and  measures  were  and  grounds  during  the  hours  and  periods 
passed  by  the  legislatures  of  California,  Massa-  when  they  are  not  used  for  school  purposes, 
chusetts,  Minnesota,  and  New  Mexico.  The  for  the  education  and  entertainment  of  citizens 
legislative  reference  bureaus  for  the  purpose  of  generally. 

advising  and  assisting  legislation  were  estab-  The  legislatures  of  Arizona,  Indiana,  Nevada, 
lished  in  California,  New  Hanxpshire,  and  Ohio.  North  Dakote,  and  West  Virginia,  enacted  in- 

Laws  relating  te  the  simplification  of  legal  heritance  tax  laws,  while  the  Kansas  legisla- 
practices  were  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  ture  repealed  the  existing  law. 
Colorado,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  North  Caro-  The  loan  land  laws  passed  by  the  legislatures 
lina.  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  of  California  and  Arizona  are  discussed  under 
Oregon.  In  Minnesota  it  was  provided  that  a  those  States.  In  Idaho  and  New  York  existing 
jury  may  render  a  verdict  in  civil  cases  on  a  restrictions  against  the  holding  of  property  by 
five-sixth's  vote  after  twelve  hours'  deliberation,  aliens  were  repealed,  and  in  Washington  a 
In  Ohio  it  was  provided  that  a  jury  in  civil  provision  was  made  for  the  submission  of  a 
cases  may  return  a  verdict  on  a  three-quar*  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  the  re- 
ters'  vote  of  the  jury.  moval  of  certain  such  restrictions  as  to  lands 

The    legislatures    of    California,    Ohio,    and  and  municipalities. 
Oregon  sent  delegates  to  Europe  to  study  rural       The  legislature  of  Massachusette  passed  an 
crediU     in     cooperation     with     the     Southern   act  for  the  licensing  of  aviators,  the  inspection 
Commercial     Congress.       The     legislature     of  of  aeroplanes,  and  the  "law  of  the  road"  in 
Idaho,  by  concurrent  resolution,  asked  for  fed-  flight,  etc. 

eral  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  the  legisla-  IJEHIGH  UNIVBESITY.  An  institution 
ture  of  Kansas  requested  the  Federal  govern-  of  higher  learning  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
ment  to  loan  the  national  funds  to  resident  founded  in  1866.  The  college  includes  depart- 
landowners  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  The  leg-  ments  of  arte  and  science,  civil  engineering, 
islatures  of  Indiana  and  Texas  passed  statutes  mechanical  engineering,  chemistry,  ete.  The 
providing  for  the  incorporation  of  rural  credit  enrollment  in  all  departmente  in  the  autumn 
unions  or  associations.  of   1913   was   675.     The  faculty  numbered   72. 

The  legislatures  of  New  Hampshire  and  Porto  There  were  no  noteworthy  changes  in  the 
Rico  passed  a  sUtute  providing  for  the  regis-  faculty  during  the  year.  The  university  re- 
tration  of  foreign  corporations.  The  New  Jer-  ceived  a  gift  of  $100,000  for  a  ^mnasium  and 
sey  legislature  enacted  a  measure  prohibiting  swimming-pool  from  Charles  L.  Taylor  of 
corporations  from  acquiring  the  stock  or  other  Pittsburgh.  In  the  autumn  of  1913  a  course 
securities  of  other  corporations.  >n   physical   education  was   added  to   the   cur- 

For  laws  relating  to  tniste,  competition,  and  T^^^"?-  ^J^^^y  "^^d®"*  *?  ~"T  *"  ^^^^««*  .*^ 
discrimination,  ete!",  see  article  Tbustb.  take  three  hours  of  exercise  eack  week,  receiv- 

T«  ♦i««  i««i-i-*„™  «#  A,i.««o-a  Tn^;.«..  Tur5«  ing  one  unit  of  scholastic  credit  therefore.  The 
« J'li  ^ifrvo^nn*  wf  X^  niLpH  ^io"  ^^^  ^^'^^^^  ^ud  a  Separate  athletic  field  for 
nesote.   and   Vermont,    laws  pro-  „^„,^^„ity    „en    was    under    construction    in 

yiding  for  7»^«!^  "^««>t»i^J^]r^i^                    «SJ  1913  and  will  be  completed  in  1914.     The  pro- 

w    V w^^^;„&    w»?ISS^^^^   rJ^^'  a^te  d"c«^e    funds    of    the    university  amount*^  to 

Washington,   uniform   warehouse   receipte    acto  ^^^^  $1,200,000.    The  total  income  in  1912-13 

were  passed.  was  $260,638.    The  library  contains  about  130,- 

Laws  regulating  the  practices  of  loan  sharks  qqq  volumes.     The  president  is  Henry  Sturgis 

were  passed  in  Colorado,  the  District  of  Colum-  Brjni^er    EM,   LL.dT 

bia,    Indiana,    Minnesote,    Montona,    Missouri,  LELAND  STAOTOBD 7TTNI0B  UUiVJfili- 

New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  8ITT.     An  institution  for  higher  education  at 

The  legislatures  of  Arkansas,  Pennsylvania,  Stenford  University,  Cal.,  founded  in  1891.  The 
and  Vermont,  changed  the  form  of  capitel  enrollment  in  all  the  departmente  in  the 
punishment  from  hanging  to  electrocution.  In  autumn  of  1913  was  1755.  The  faculty  Hum- 
Washington,  the  death  penalty  was  abolished,  bered  184.    The  most  noteble  event  in  the  his- 

So-called    '*blue    sky"    laws    were    passed    in  tory  of  the  university  during  the  year  was  the 

Arkansas,     California,    Florida,     Idaho,    Iowa,  retirement   of   David  SUrr  Jordan,   LL.D.,   as 

Kansas,   Maine,   Michigan,   Missouri,   Montana,  president,  and  the  appointment  of  John  Casper 

Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Branner  to  succeed  him.    Dr.  Jordan  was  made 

Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  and  West  Vir-  ehancellor  of  the  university.     The  library  con- 

ginia.      In    general,    these   follow    the    Kansas   tains   about   217,000   volumes.  

statute.     (See  Finaitcial  Review.)  ZiEMGK-CTTBIlI'Gh.     See ^^^l^f ^KB,  un- 

The  legislature  of  Minnesota  also  passed  a  der  section  so  entitled. 
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XJSPROST.  According  to  an  inyestigatioQ  era  in  any  part  of  the  country  excepting  an 
made  by  Dr.  Rupert  Blue,  surgeon-general  of  official  ports  of  entry.  A  concession  obtained 
the  United  States  public  health  service,  there  by  Lever  Bros.  Ltd.,  embracing  12,000  square 
were  up  to  January  1,  1913,  146  lepers  in  the  xniles  and  intended  to  open  up  the  country,  was 
United  States,  41  of  whonii  had  been  discov-  rejected  by  the  senate.  The  mineral  wealth  is 
ered  during  the  preceding  year.  Dr.  Blue  did  unezploited  except  for  the  operations  of  a  na- 
not  believe  these  represented  the  entire  num«  tive  company.  Tho  products  for  export  are 
ber  of  cases,  as  in  many  States  the  disease  was  palm  oil,  coffee,  rubber,  and  ivory.  Cotton  is 
not  notifiable,  and  in  others  a  requirement  of  indigenous  but  little  cultivated.  Imports, 
notification  was  not  enforced.  There  were  1909,  $1,065,200  (1911  estimate,  $1,025,000); 
also  shown  to  be  696  cases  in  Hawaii,  28  in  export,  $970,500  ($975,000) — ^palm  oil,  $289,- 
Porto  Rico,  and  2754  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  075;  piassava,  $184,937;  palm  kernels,  $201,- 
making  a  grand  total  of  3624  officially  reported  201;  coffee,  $134,238;  rubber,  $40,698;  ivory, 
in  the  United  States  and  its  possessions.    The  $21,346. 

previous  census  taken  in  1909  showed  that  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  trade  is  with  Ger- 
there  were  then  139  cases  of  leprosy  in  many.  In  1911  vessels  entered  to  the  number 
18  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  764  in  of  1056,  of  2,077,000  tons.  Monrovia  (6000 
Hawaii,  17  in  Porto  Rico,  2330  in  the  Philip*  inhabitants)  is  (since  1910)  a  cable  station 
pine  Islands,  and  7  in  the  Canal  Zone,  on  the  route  from  Germany  to  Brazil.  The 
Another  Father  Damien  has  developed  in  the  government  of  French  wesl  Africa  obtained 
person  of  Dr.  George  Turner,  who  was  recently  permission  to  establish  a  wireless  station  there, 
knighted  by  the  King  of  England.  Sir  George  The  revenue  was  estimated  for  1913  at  $450,- 
Turner  is  one  of  t&  greatest  authorities  on  841.  The  debt  stood  in  1912  at  $1,627,418,  of 
the  subject  of  leprosy,  having  siven  up  a  gx^at  which  foreign  debt,  $1,040,378;  internal,  $587,- 
part  of  his  life  to  service  in  the  leper  hospital  040.  A  president  (1912-16,  Daniel  Edward 
at  Pretoria,  in  South  Africa,  finally  contracting  Howard)  elected  for  four  years  is  the  execu- 
the  disease  himself.  On  his  retirement  through  tive.  The  international  financial  controller  in 
reaching  the  age  limit.  Dr.  Turner  pursued  his  1913  was  an  American,  R.  P.  Clark;  with  Ger- 
investigations  m  England,  continuing  his  work  many  represented  by  G.  Lange,  the  United 
in  spite  of  ever-increasing  pain,  disfigurement^  Kingdom  by  R.  Sharpe,  and  France  by  F.  Wolff, 
and  constant  seclusion.  Hibtobt.  In   November,    1912,    th«   Liberian 

LjsmiwTWTAi     See  Benzol.  government  found  itself  involved  in  difficulties 

LEWISy  James  HAMiLTOir.  An  American  with  the  German  government  by  reason  of  in- 
public  official,  elected  in  1913  United  States  suits  offered  by  natives  to  German  merchants 
senator  (Democratic)  from  Illinois.  (See  II-  and  officers.  The  arrival  of  the  German  gun- 
iXNOis.)  He  was  bom  in  Danville,  Virginia,  boat  Panther,  reinforced  later  by  another  gun- 
in  1866,  but  later  removed  to  Augusta,  Ga.  boat  and  a  cruiser,  secured  apologies  from  the 
Educated  at  Houghton  College  and  the  Univer-  Liberian  government,  but  in  March,  1913,  the 
sity  of  Virginia,  he  studied  latv  in  Savannah,  little  state  retaliated  by  offering  to  an  English 
and  in  1884  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Soon  firm  a  concession  to  exploit  about  12,000  square 
after  he  removed  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  where  he  miles  of  the  most  valuable  land  in  the  republic. 
was  elected  to  the  Territorial  Senate.  In  1890  USBJLRT  ASSOCIATION,  Akebican.  A 
be  declined  the  nomination  for  Congress,  and  soicety  organized  in  1876  and  incorporated  in 
in  1892  was  imsuccessful  candidate  for  gov-  1879  to  develop  the  public  library  in  its  bear- 
emor.  He  was  the  imsuccessful  nominee  for  ing  on  American  education  and  by  co6pera- 
United  States  senator  in  1894,  and  in  the  tion  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  library  adminis- 
Democratic  national  convention  in  1896  was  tration.  The  present  membership  is  about  2700. 
the  candidate  of  the  Washington  delegates  for  The  association  holds  annual  meetings.  The 
the  Tice-presidency.  In  1897  he  was  elected  thirty-fifth  annual  conference  was  neld  at 
to  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  and  during  his  Kaaterskill,  in  the  Catskill  Mountains,  New 
services  was  author  of  the  resolution  for  the  York,  June  23  to  28,  1913,  at  which  there 
recognition  of  Cuban  independence.  In  the  was  an  attendance  of  892.  The  general  theme 
Democratic  national  convention  in  1900  he  was  specialization  in  library  work,  the  various 
was  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency.  During  papers  and  addresses  emj^hasizing  the  services 
the  Spanish- American  War  he  served  on  the  libraries  are  performing  in  various  specialized 
staff  of  General  F.  D.  Grant.  He  removed  to  fields.  The  president,  Henry  E.  Legler,  li- 
Chicago  in  1903  and  two  years  later  became  brarian  of  the  Chicago  public  library,  in  the 
corporation  counsel  of  the  city.  In  1908  he  presidential  address  discussed  ''The  World  of 
was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  Print  and  the  World's  Work."*  Other  topics 
the  State.  developing  the  general  theme  were:  Work  with 

IJBESIA.  An  independent  negro  republic  foreigners  and  colored  races;  library  infiu- 
on  the  west  coast  of  Mrica,  founded  in  1822  ences  at  home,  in  the  shop  and  on  the  farm; 
by  American  philanthropists  for  the  settle-  the  education  of  children  and  the  conservation 
ment  of  freed  slaves.  The  area  is  variously  of  their  interests;  the  enlarging  scope  of 
estimated  at  from  35,000  to  41,000  square  library  work  in  the  high  and  normal  schools; 
miles  and  having  a  population  between  one  the  library's  service  to  business  and  legisla- 
and  two  millions,  including  about  10,000  tion.  Among  subjects  considered  at  section 
Americo-Liberians.  The  indigenous  negroes,  meetings  were:  Bibliographic  instruction  in 
with  the  exception  of  the  Mandingo  tribe  colleges  and  universities;  the  librarian's  op- 
( Mohammedan),  are  mainly  pagans,  and  there  portunity  in  vocational  guidance;  the  care  of 
are  said  to  be  cannibals  in  the  interior.  The  archives  material;  art  in  the  college  library; 
development  of  the  country  is  hindered  by  lack  and  the  cost  of  library  administration.  The 
of  roads,  impassible  forests,  and  by  laws  pre*  committee,  which  for  the  past  two  years  has 
venting  the  acquisition  of  land  bv  any  but  been  studying  the  relations  between  the  public  t 
Liberians  or    (until  1900)    trading  by  foreign^  library  and  the  municipality,  rendered  its  final  ^  LC 
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report,  which  embodied  a  statement  of  the  President,  E.  H.  Anderson,  director  New  York 
things  that  a  library  law  or  charter  section  Public  Library;  first  vice-president,  H.  C. 
should  aim  to  do  and  suggested  a  form  for  the  Wellman,  librarian  Springfield  (Mass.)  Citj 
library  sections  of  a  city  charter.  Committees  Library;  second  vice-president.  Gratia  A. 
are  now  engaged  in  studying  the  cost  and  Countryman,  librarian  Minneapolis  Public 
methods  of  cataloging  libraries;  ventilating  Library;  treasurer,  Carl  B.  Roden,  assistant 
and  lighting  of  library  buildings;  drawing  up  librarian  Chicago  Public  Library;  secretary 
A  code  for  library  classifiers;  and  investigat-  and  executive  officer,  George  B.  Utley,  78  East 
ing  insurance  rates  for  libraries.  The  con-  Washington  Street,  Chicago.  The  thirty-sixth 
stitution  was  amended  to  permit  State  library  annual  meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held 
associations  to  affiliate  with  the  American  at  Washington,  D;  G.,  May  25  to  29,  1914. 
Library  Association  upon  certain  specified  con-  See  also  Libbaby  Pboobess. 
ditions,  and  twelve  associations  have  thus  far  LIBBABY  BTTTLDIKOS.  See  heading  so 
affiliated.  entitled    under     Abchitectubs    and    Libbaxt 

The  headquarters  of  the  association  are  in  Pbogbess. 
Chicago,  in  the  public  library  building.  This  is  IiIBBABY  OF  CONQBESS.  At  the  end 
the  distributing  centre  for  all  the  association*B  of  the  fiscal  year  1913,  there  were  in  the  librarr 
publications,  of  which  there  are  now  about  of  Congress  2,128,255  books,  135,223  copies  of 
seventy  in  print.  The  office  serves  as  a  bureau  charts,  630,799  volumes  and  pieces  of  music, 
of  information  concerning  library  work  in  the  and  360,494  prints.  The  net  accession  during 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  official  organ  the  year  included  115,862  books,  39,167  volumes 
13  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Library  Asao-  and  pieces  of  music,  10,749  prints.  The  library 
ciation,  published  bi-monthly  and  distributed  also  contains  a  large  number  of  manuscripts, 
free  to  members.  One  number  consists  of  the  but  an  accurate  statement  of  the  number  is 
proceedings  of  the  annual  conference  and  one  not  possible.  During  the  year  there  were  ac- 
constitutes  the  handbook.  The  association  quired  by  purchase  and  transfer,  the  Hoe  col- 
publishes  a  monthly  magazine,  the  Booklist,  an  lection,  and  the  libraries  of  the  national 
annotated  guide  for  the  selection  and  purchase  monetary  commission  gathered  by  the  tariff 
of  new  books.  The  association  has  been  in-  board.  While  no  large  groups  of  printed  books 
strumental  in  establishing  library  organiza-  were  presented  during  the  year,  there  was  an 
tions  in  forty  States,  besides  many  local  clubs  aggregate  of  11,256  pieces  received  by  private 
in  cities  and  districts.     Affiliated  with  it  are  gift. 

four  national  organizations  of  kindred  pur-  Many  important  accessions  were  made  in  the 
pose:  National  Association  of  State  Libraries  division  of  manuscripts.  These  include  the 
(president,  James  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  New  York  State  diary  of  John  Fell,  which  adds  to  the  value  of 
Library,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  secretary,  C.  B.  Les-  the  papers  of  the  Continental  Congress;  the 
ter,  Wisconsin  Legislative  Reference  Bureau,  logs  and  journals  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Cock- 
Madison,  Wis.) ;  League  of  Library  Commis-  burn,  which  throw  much  light  on  his  move- 
sions  (president,  Elizabeth  B.  Wales,  Missouri  ments  in  American  waters  and  supplement  the 
Library  Commission,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.;  sec-  large  collection  of  his  papers  acquired  in  1911; 
retary,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Budlong,  North  Dakota  the  papers  of  James  Murray  Mason,  which  make 
Public  Library  Commission,  Bismarck,  N.  D.) ;  valuable  additions  to  the  diplomatic  history 
American  Association  of  Law  Libraries  (presi-  of  the  Confederacy;  the  papers  of  Nicholas 
dent,  F.  O.  Poole,  Association  of  the  Bar  Li-  Biddle,  which  complete  the  story  of  the  con- 
brary,  New  York;  secretary,  Gertrude  E.  test  between  Jackson  and  the  second  bank  of 
Woodard,  University  of  Michigan  Law  Library,  the  United  States;  and  the  records  of  the 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.) ;  and  Special  Libraries  As-  American  Colonization  Society,  already  de- 
sociation  (president,  D.  N.  Handy,  Insurance  veloped  in  part  by  the  Thornton  papers.  Dur- 
Association  of  Boston,  Boston,  Mass.;  secre-  ing  the  year,  three  volumes  of  the  journal  of 
tary,  Guy  E.  Marion,  93  Broad  Street,  Boston,  the  Continental  Congress  were  issued.  These 
Mass.).  The  National  Education  Association  bring  the  records  up  to  1782.  The  copy  for  that 
has  a  library  section  (president,  W.  H.  Kerr,  year  and  for  1783  was  well  on  the  course  of 
Kansas  State  Normal  School  Library,  Emporia,  editorial  preparation.  The  library  lost  two  im- 
Kan.;  secretary,  Harriet  A.  Wood,  Library  As-  portant  members  of  its  staiff  during  the  year: 
sociation,  Portland,  Ore.)  which,  although  not  Louis  C.  Solymon  and  Steingrinur  Stefansaon, 
officially  affiliated,  is  in  close  cooperation  with  who  were  both  expert  linguists.  The  librarian 
the  American  Library  Association.  is    Herbert    Putnam,    and    the    chief    of    the 

An  important  activity  of  the  association  is  division  of  manuscripts  is  Gaillard  Hunt, 
a  publishing  board,  which  one  ates  under  a  gift  XIBBABY  FBOQBESS.  The  year  1913  In 
to  the  association  of  $100,000  made  in  1902  by  American  libraries  was  one  of  steady  growth 
Andrew  Carnegie.  The  income  from  this  fund  marked  by  no  extraordinary  events.  The  usual 
is  used  in  the  compilation  of  indexes,  bibliog-  meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association 
raphies,  reference  helps,  and  literature  for  the  was  held  in  June  at  Kaaterskill,  N.  Y  The  pro- 
promotion  of  library  extension  and  the  selection  ceedings  have  been  published  in  the  Bulletin  of 
of  books.     Among  its  publications  are  an  im-   the   Association.     The  various   sections  of  the 


,  — ,   „  (Special 

supplement  to  the  above  of  3000  volumes,  a  Libraries  Association,  League  of  Library  Corn- 
guide  to  reference  books  and  a  list  of  subject  missions,  Association  of  Law  Libraries,  Biblio- 
headings  for  a  dictionary  catalogue.  A  manual  graphical  Society  of  America,  American  Library 
of  library  economy  is  being  prepared,  twenty  Institute)  absorbed  the  greater  portion  of  the 
chapters  of  which,  each  forming  a  separate  programme,  showing  that  specialization  in  the 
pamphlet,  have  already  been  printed.  The  of-  numerous  forms  of  library  work  has  become  a 
ficers   for    the    year    1913-14    are    as    follows:  permanent  featui^j^t^y^^eae  meetings  and 
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of  the  work  itself.  The  asaociation  maintaiuB  a  new  bi-monthly  periodical,  issued  by  the  H. 
headquarters  at  78  East  Washington  Street,  W.  Wilson  Co.,  of  Minneapolis  on  the  line  of 
Chicago.  It  has  a  permanent  secretary  and  a  their  Header*^  Ouide  and  Cumulative  Book  In- 
publisning  board.  During  the  year  the  latter  dcx;  Melvil  Dewey,  Decimal  Classification  (8th 
issued  (among  other  books) :  K.  T.  Moody,  In-  ed..  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  1913,  but  slightly  al- 
dew  to  Library  Reports;  J.  Kudlicka,  List  of  tered  from  the  7th  ed.,  1912);  Library  of  Con- 
Polish  Books;  F.  JL  Walters,  Periodicals  for  gress,  Early  hooks  on  music  (before  1800); 
the  Small  Library,  The  board  also  issues  Check  list  of  American  eighteenth  century 
monthly  the  A,  L.  A.  Booklist,  a  selected  and  newspapers;  Bibliography  of  international  law 
annotated  list  of  current  books  suitable  for  a  and  continental  law.  In  addition  numerous 
public  library  of  moderate  size.  select  lists  of  books  on  topics  of  current  interest 

LiBBABT  LEGISLATION.  Thirty-Bcven  States  were  issued  by  this  library:  Frederick  C.  Hicks, 
now  have  library  commissions  or  bodies  with  Aids  to  the  study  and  use  of  law  books 
similar  duties  acting  under  slightly  different  (N.  T.,  1913) ;  Samuel  Swett  Green,  Public  Li- 
names.  South  Dakota  and  Arkansas  created  brary  movement  in  the  United  States  1853- 
new  commissions  during  the  year,  the  latter  by  1893  (Boston,  1913);  Wisconsin  Free  Library 
direct  action  of  the  governor  without  any  legis-  Commission,  New  types  of  small  library  build- 
lative  sanction.  Ten  of  the  States  gave  their  ings  (Madison,  1913);  Martha  Thome  Wheeler, 
commissions  larger  appropriations  than  in  pre-  Jndesoing:  principles,  rules  and  examples  (2d 
vious  years,  while  Kansas  and  New  York  de-  ed.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  State  Library  School), 
creased  the  allotment,  the  latter  by  $15,000.  Ldbrabt  Buildings.  No  large  new  buildings 
South  Dakota  passed  a  general  library  law,  per-  were  completed  during  the  year,  but  moderate 
mitting  a  vote,  on  petition  of  5  per  cent,  of  gized  ones  of  peculiar  merit  were  opened  at 
the  voters  of  any  town,  on  the  proposition  to  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Somerville,  Mass.  Several 
establish  a  library.  A  tax  limit  of  two  mills  new  branch  libraries  were  finished  in  Denver, 
on  the  dollar  is  set,  but  below  that  sum  the  which  show  originality  both  in  the  arrange- 
library  trustees  may  levy  for  the  support  of  ment  and  in  architectural  treatment, 
the  institution  without  reference  to  any  other  Librabt  Training  Schools.  The  New  York 
local  body.  A  new  law  in  Iowa  fixes  the  tax  Public  Library  School  added  a  second  year  to 
limit  at  five  mills  for  maintenance  and  at  five  its  course  of  study.  The  University  of  Cali- 
mills  also  for  a  building  and  site,  without  re-  fomia  was  added  to  the  list  of  institutions 
gard  to  the  size  of  the  town  or  city.  Kansas,  holding  summer  courses  in  library  methods, 
by  a  new  law,  sets  the  tax  limit  at  four-tenths  while  Repon  College  (Wisconsin)  inaugurated 
of  a  mill,  and  in  cities  of  40,000  it  may  not  courses  in  library  economy.  The  Training 
exceed  one-quarter  of  a  mill.  Minnesota  raised  School  for  Children's  Librarians  conducted  by 
the  limit  from  two  to  three  mills,  and  made  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  has  now 
provision  for  the  support  of  libraries  from  established  a  course  of  two  years'  length.  The 
country  districts  as  well  as  cities.  Attempts  California  State  Library  opened  a  new  library 
to  secure  a  new  library  law  failed  in  several  school  on  January  1,  1914. 
States.  Labge    Amebican    Libraries.      The    United 

Iowa,  Minnesota,  Washington,  and  Texas  states  has  four  libraries  each  owning  over  a 
made  legal  provision  for  the  extension  of  the  million  volumes  (Library  of  Congress,  2,120,- 
service  of  city  libraries  to  the  rural  districts  OOO;  Harvard  University,  1,665,000;  New  York 
surrounding  them,  the  first  two  by  contract  be-  Public  Library.  1,600,000;  Boston  Public  Li- 
tween  public  libraries  and  neighboring  com-  brary,  1,050,000),  wliile  two  others  (Yale  Uni- 
munities,  the  two  latter  by  establishing  a  sys-  yersity,  900,000,  and  Brooklyn  Public  Library, 
tem  of  county  libraries.  .  .       .^     736,000)   approach  a  million  books.     There  are 

California  passed  a  new  law  organizing  its  ^y^j,   gi^ty  libraries  which   possess  more   than 
State  library  on  a  liberal  basis  of  State  support,   ioo,000   volumes   each.     The    total   number    ef 
and  Indiana  one  changing  the  general  scheme  volumes    in    regularly   established    libraries    is 
and     adding    a    department    of    history    and  estimated  as  over  75,000,000. 
archives.  LIBBABY    TBAINING    SCHOOLS.       See 

Legislative     reference     libraries     have     been  Library  Progress  under  heading  so  entitled, 
created  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  New  Hampshire;       ubYA.     A  French  possession  on  the  Med- 
and    in    Indiana    an  independent      bureau    of  iterranean  coast  of  Africa,  comprising  Tripoli 
egislative     and     administrative     information      ^nd     Cyrenaica.       See     Italy,     History;     and 
has   been   established    to   take   the   place   of   a  i^ipoLl. 
former  department  of  the  State  library.  up^  EXPECTANCY.     See  Vital  Statis- 

Nebraska  authorized  the  establishment  on  a  ^^g 
coCperative    basis    of    a    retirement    fund    for      li^E  INSURANCE.     See  Insurance. 
librarians  who  have  served  thirty  years  or  more.      ■.,-,_  -..^-IT^a     ^rr        ^«^^'^^^'^' 

Library   Appointments.     Edwin   H.   Ander-      UEMS-TABLE.     See   Vital   Statistics. 
son  was  made  director  of  the  New  York  Public      XIGHT.     See  Electric  Lighting  and  Pno- 
Library  on  the  death  of  John   Shaw  Billings  tography. 

in  April;  W.  Dawson  Johnston  became  li-  XIGHTH0USE8.  The  reorganization  of  the 
brarian  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Public  Li-  U.  S.  lighthouse  service  under  the  provision 
brary  (in  December) ;  J.  Adam  Strohm  sue-  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  17,  1910, 
eeeded  Henry  M.  Utley  (retired)  as  head  of  and  in  progress  during  1912  was  entirely  com- 
the  Detroit  Public  Library  (April) ;  Prof,  pleted  by  1913.  All  of  the  lighthouse  districts, 
Henry  Preserved  Smith  was  appointed  li-  with  the  exception  of  the  three  river  districts, 
brarian  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  civilian  inspectors, 
York  City  (July) ;  Alice  S.  Tyler  became  the  army  officers  detailed  as  engineers  and  the 
director  of  the  Western  Reserve  University  navy  officers  serving  as  inspectors  being  re- 
Library  School  (September).  placed  by  civilian  employes  of  the  Bureau  o£t 

Libraby  Literature.     Industrial  Art  Indem^  Lighthouses.  Digitized  by  Vj^t^^jlC 
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The  general   organization  of  the   lighthouse  eluding  93  lights,  representing  an  increase  of 
service  under  the  new  system  was  as  follows:    56  lights  since  June  30,  1910,  or  160  per  cent. 
The    executive     office     in     Washington     was    The  accompanying  table,  which  gives  the  total 


number  of  aids  to  navigation  on  June  30  of 
each  year  named,  illustrates    the    progress  in 


under    the    commissioner    of    lighthouses    and 
the  deputy  commissioner   and  here  were  main- 
tained   an    engineering    construction    division,    establishing  aids  in  the  Territory: 
under  the  chief  constructing  engineer;  a  naval    . 

construction  division,  under  the  superintendent   y,  w*-        ^^  ^^37 

of  naval  construction;  a  hydrographic  division,    ^^^  signals'.' .*!!.*!!!!.*. '.'.'!      9 

under  an  assistant  engineer;    and  the  general    Buoys  _. ._. 84 

office  force,  under  the  chief  clerk.  ■^~" 

Outside  of  Washington  the  service  was 
divided  into  nineteen  lighthouse  districts,  each 
of  which  was  under  the  charge  of  a  lighthouse 
inspector.  In  each  district  there  was  a  central 
office,  and  also  one  or  more  lighthouse  depots 


DayznarkB    SO 

Total    ~160 


1911 

1912 

1918 

71 

86 

98 

10 

10 

10 

105 

182 

188 

29 

88 

40 

216 


266        279 


LIME.  The  total  production  of  lime  in  the 
In  each  district  there  was  a  central  United  States  in  1912  was  3,539,462  short  tons, 
also  one  or  more  lighthouse  depots  valued  at  $13,970,114;  compared  with  3,392,915 
for  storing  and  distributing  supplies  and  ap-  short  tons,  valued  at  $13,689,054  in  1911,  an 
paratus.  Each  district  was  provided  with  one  increase  of  136,537  short  tons  in  quant itv  and 
or  more  lighthouse  tenders  for  the  purpose  of  $281,060  in  value.  The  average  price  per  ton  in 
distributing  supplies  to  the  various  stations  1912  was  $3.96,  compared  with  $4.03  in  1911. 
and  light  vessels  and  for  transportation  lof  The  decline  in  price  is  apparently  due  to  the 
materials  for  construction  or  repair,  for  the  concentration  of  the  industry  into  larger  units, 
placing  Atd  cAte  of  the  buoyage  system  in  the  with  the  consequent  lowering  of  cost  of  manu- 
district,  and  for  transporting  the  officers  of  the  facture.  The  total  number  of  lime-manufactur- 
service  on  official  inspection  and  on  other  of-  ing  plants  operating  in  1912  was  1017,  as  com- 
ficial   duty.  pared  with  1139  in  1011.    The  five  leading  States 

In  addition  to  the  several  district  depots,  in  1912  in  order  of  production  were  Pennsylva- 
there  was  maintained  in  the  third  lighthouse  nia,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  West  Virginia,  and  Maine, 
district,  on  Staten  Island,  New  York  Harbor,  Maine  supplanted  Missouri  which,  in  1911,  oc- 
a  general  lighthouse  depot,  wherte  many  of  the  cupied  first  place.  In  value  of  production,  how- 
supplies  for  the  whole  service  were  purchased  ever,  Maine  ranked  seventh  while  Missouri 
and  stored  previous  to  distribution,  where  spe-  ranked  sixth.  Pennsylvania  has  long  held  first 
cial  apparatus  was  manufactured  or  repaired,  rank  in  both  quantity  and  value  of  lime  pro- 
and  where  also  there  was  carried  on  various  duced.  In  1912,  the  total  production  in  that 
technical  work  in  the  way  of  testing  apparatus  State  was  189,159  tons,  valued  at  $  2,679,420. 
and  supplies  and  designing  or  improving  ap-  This  was  an  increase  of  7436  short  tons  in  quan- 
paratus.  tity  and  a  decrease  of  $8954  in  value. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  a  summary  of  The  imports  of  lime  into  the  United  States  in 
the  aids  to  navigation  in  the  United  States,  es-  1912  were  4268  short  tons,  valued  at  $48,153. 
tablished  and  discontinued  during  the  fiscal  The  exports  were  260,669  barrels,  valued  at 
year  by  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  and  also  the  $199,515. 

net  increase,  and  the  number  in  commission  at      £Dn>,  Jomr.    See  Mexico,  Hitior^. 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  years  1912  and  1913:  IJNDQTJIST  BILL.    See  Boots  and  Shqeb. 

— — — — -      LINDSAY,  Sib  Coutts.    An  English  artist, 

'^^^jinSo-'  *°^  patron  of  art,  died  May  7,  1913.     He  was 

bom   in   1824  and  in   1837   succeeded  his  ma- 

1911a    1918    temal  grandfather  in  the  baronetcy.    His  early 

years  were  spent  as  a  soldier  but  his  love  of 

1581  '^^^  1®^  ^^™  ^  the  practice  of  that  profession, 

8|€66  and  between    1862   an*    1875   he  exhibited   ten 

-J.  pictures   at  the  Royal  Academy.     These  were 

^ll  mainly   portraits.      For    the    founding    of    the 

101  Grosvenor  gallery  he  was  chiefly  responsible.  It 

■  .      '  was  designed,  in  the  first  place,  not  as  rival  to 

**'"  the  Royal  Academy,  but  as  a  supplement  to  it, 

and,   secondly,   for   schools   of  painting   which 

620  were  out  of  sympathy  with  the  aims  and  or- 

^'  ganization  of  the  Academy.     For  ten  years  he 

84  carried  on  this  enterprise  with  the  assistance 

816  of  others.     He  then  attempted  to  enlarge   his 

1 66€  op®i*AtionB   and   he   made  uses   of   the  gsllery 

'        which  were   incompatible  with  the  dignity  of 

8,696  art,  and  as  a  result  artists  who  had  hitherto 

supported  the  gallenr  severed  their  connection 

18,434  with  it  and  founded  a  new  gallery.     To  this 
^^  some  of  the  most  important  and  characteristic 


1918 

DlB- 

SSstab-   con- 
lished    ued 
Lighted  aids: 
Lights  (other  than 

minor  ligrhts).      76 

Minor   liffhts 881 

Liiff  h  t  -  vessel 

stations    8 

Oas  buoys  76 

Float   liffhts 14 

Total 498 

Unllffhted  aids: 

For    sTnials 10 

Submarine  signals  8 
WhistUnsr     buoys, 

unllghted    ....  8 

BeU  buoys,  unl't'd  19 

Other   buoys 606 

Day  beacons 846 


In- 


.J? 

66 

114 

1.476 
8,668 

1 

88 
6 

8 

61 

846 

98 

876 

888 

4,616 

0 
0 

10 
8 

610 
48 

8 

174 

0 

11 

178 

171 

84 

806 
6.001 
1,484 

Total    886      617      868       8.827 


Grand    total..  1.388      792      691    al2,848 


a  Differences  from  statistics  published  in  1912  exhibitors  of  the  Grosvenor  gallery  went  over, 

report  are  due  to  minor  discrepancies  in  previous  j^  continued   in  existence  for  a  time,   but   iU 

^®"^*'                                                                   _  important  days  were  over. 

Other  steps  were  being    taken    to    Increase  XJFTOKy  Sib  Thomas.     See  Yachtxng. 

safety    of    navigation  on  the  coast  waters    of  LIQXTOB  BEOUIiATION.     The  legislatures 

Alaska  by  increasing  the  number  of  aids  to  nav-  of  most  of  the  States  were  in  session  during 

igation.    The  total  number  of  lights,  buoys,  and  1913,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  passed 

daymarks,  in  commission  at  tne  close    of    the  measures  of  some  character  for  the  regulation 

fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  was  279,  in-  of  liquor  traflBc.  gjtjzed  by  VjOI^V  IC 
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In  Arkansas  a  prohibition  law  passed  hj  the  for  saloons  to  be  located  within  four  miles  of 
legislature,  known  as  the  "  Going  bill,"  had  the  the  State  University  at  Champaign  and  Urbana. 
practical  effect  of  placing  the  entire  State  under  In  the  autumn  elections  22  out  of  28  places 
prohibition  on  January  1,  1914.  This  act  makes  voting,  abolished  saloons.  There  were  eight 
it  unlawful  for  any  county,  town,  or  citv  coun-  cities  with  a  population  of  5000  or  over  which 
cil  to  issue  a  license  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors,  in  1913  were  under  no-license.  These  included 
except  in  cases  where  such  a  license  is  asked  Evanston,  Rockford,  Champaign,  Jacksonville, 
for  by  a  petition  signed  by  a  majority  of  white  Oak  Park,  Paris,  Urbana,  and  Zion  City, 
adult  population  within  the  incorporated  limits  The  legislature  in  Indiana  passed  no  measures 
of  the  town  or  city  where  the  license  is  to  be  of  importance  affecting  liquor  regulation.  Of 
used.  The  law  further  provides  that  in  order  the  94  cities  in  the  State,  30  were  dry  in  1913, 
to  secure  a  license  in  this  manner  the  county  and  of  the  360  incorpo.*ated  towns,  at  least  300 
must  have  voted  for  license  in  the  last  general  were  without  saloons. 

election  on  that  question.  There  were  12  cities  There  were  no  important  changes  made  in  the 
in  the  State  with  a  population  of  5000  or  more  liquor  laws  of  Iowa,  but  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
under  no-license  in  1913.  These  included  Little  dsion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  city  of  Des 
Rock,  Fort  Smith,  Pine  Bluff,  Argenta,  and  Moines  became  "  dry."  A  rehearing  of  the  case 
Hot  Springs.  Was  asked  for,  and   a  stay  of  execution   was 

The  only  important  measure  passed  by  the  granted.  In  1911  10  towns  with  a  population 
California  legislature  in  1913  was  a  State  law  of  5000  or  more  were  under  no-license.  These 
which  requires  saloons  to  close  from  two  to  six  included  Ottumwa,  Waterloo,  Muscatine,  and 
o'clock  A.M.    In  northern  and  central  California,  Mason  City. 

consisting  of  48  counties,  110  supervisorial  In  Kentucky  there  were  five  local  option  elec- 
districts  were  "drr"  in  1913,  and  17  were  iions  during  the  year.  In  each  of  these,  no- 
"wet,"  the  ''dry"  territory  being  equal  to  license  was  successful.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
about  22  whole  counties.  In  this  section  of  the  there  were  99  dry  counties  and  21  wet  counties 
State  there  were  43  "dry"  incorporated  cities  in  the  State.  Four  cities  with  a  population  of 
and  towns  and  103  "wet"  incorporated  cities  6000  or  more  were  under  no-license.  These  were 
and  towns.  Of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  10  Danville,  Mayfield,  Richmond,  and  Bowling 
counties  of  southern  California,  183  were  "  dry  "  Green, 
in  1913  and  only  28  "  wet."  In  Maine,  as  a  result  of  complaints  made  to 

In  Colorado  many  important  events  connected  Governor  Haines  that  the  liquor  laws  were  being 
with  liquor  regulation  occurred  in  1913.  A  series  nullified,  sheriffs  were  removed  in  several  coun- 
of  decisions  handed  down  by  the  State  Supreme  ties.  There  was  no  effort  to  repeal  the  prohi- 
Court  will  result  in  the  abolition  in  the  city  of  bition  law  in  the  legislature  of  1913. 
Denver  of  about  150  saloons  and  drinking  places.  Maryland  has  no  general  local  option  law,  but 
A  campaign  for  State-wide  prohibition  will  take  a  number  of  counties  have  been  permitted  to 
place  m  1914.  This  will  be  carried  on  by  the  vote  on  the  liquor  question  by  special  acts 
Anti-Saloon  League.  The  cities  of  Colorado  passed  by  the  legislature.  As  a  result  of  these 
Springs,  Pagosa  Springs,  and  Gunnison  voted  special  elections,  10  of  the  23  counties  of  the 
for  no-license  in  1913.  About  54  per  cent,  of  State  were  without  saloons  in  1913.  About  two- 
the  population  of  the  State  was  under  no-license,  thirds  of  the  State's  area  is  "  dry,"  and  about 

The  General  Assembly  of  1913  in  Con-  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  State  lives 
necticut  added  a  number  of  anti-liquor  provisions  in  "  dry  "  territoiy.  The  city  of  Baltimore  has 
to  the  present  laws  of  the  State.  Among  these  a  number  of  "dry"  residence  districts  which 
was  one  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  by  drug-  have  been  made  so  by  special  legislation. 

fists,  except  on  prescription  during  the  hours  or  In  Massachusetts,  of  the  33  cities,  19  were 
ays  when  saloons  are  closed.  Another  pro*  tinder  license  and  14  were  under  no-license  in 
hibits  the  employment  of  women  in  places  where  1913.  Of  the  320  towns,  73  were  under  license 
liojuors  are  sold.  There  were  in  1913,  87  towns  and  247  were  under  no-license.  During  the  year 
which  had  no-license,  and  81  which  had  license.  13  towns  changed  to  license  and  11  cnanged  to 
One  city  of  the  19  in  the  State  was  under  no-  no-license.  The  legislature  of  1913  passed  no 
license.  A  bill  for  a  State  farm  for  drunkards  important  measures  relating  to  the  liquor  traffic, 
was  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  Several  measures  made  at  liberalizing  the  law 
but  was  vetoed  by  the  governor.  were  defeated. 

In  Georgia,  the  prohibition  forces  succeeded  The  legislature  of  Michigan  in  1913,  enacted 
in  electing  a  dry  legislature  in  1913.  Twenly-  several  important  measures.  Among  these  was 
four  cities  in  the  State,  with  a  population  of  the  Lee  law,  prohibiting  drinking  on  trains  other 
5000  or  more,  were  under  no-license  in  1913.  than  on  dining  cars,  and  prohibiting  drunken 
These  included  Atlanta,  Savannah,  Augusta,  Co-  men  from  riding  on  trains.  The  most  important 
lumbus,  and  Macon.  measure  enacted  was  known  as  the  Pray  law. 

In  Idaho,  21  of  the  33  counties  were  dry  in  This  prohibited  the  shipment  of  liquor  designed 
1913.  It  was  estimated  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  illegal  purposes  into  "dry"  territory.  It 
that  there  were  only  about  195  saloons  remain-  makes  it  illegal  for  any  public  carrier  or  any 
ing  in  the  State.  The  legislature  of  1913  passed  other  person  to  consign,  carry  or  ship  liquor 
several  stringent  measures  relating  to  the  sale  to  anyone— other  than  a  druggist—or  any 
of  liquor  b^  drug  stores.  A  campaign  is  under  "dry"  community  in  the  State.  As  a  result  of 
way  to  bring  about  State-wide  prohibition  in  this  law  71  clubs  closed  their  doors  in  one 
1915.  Four  cities  with  a  population  of  5000  month.  Fifteen  cities  in  the  State  with  a  popu- 
or  more,  were  under  no-license.  These  are  Lew-  lation  of  5000  or  more  were  under  no-license  in 
iston,  Pacatello,  Twin  Falls,  and  Idaho  Falls.       1913.     These  included  Flint,  Adrian,  Holland, 

Attempts  were  made  to  repeal  the  present  Owosso,  and  Cadillac, 
local  option  law  in  the  Illinois  legislature  of       In  1913  in  Minnesota,  there  was  local  option 
1913,  but  this  failed  by  22  votes.    A  four-mile  for  villages  and  for  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  t 
dry  zone  bill  was  passed,  making  it  impossible  eities.     There  were  three  dry  countien^lilf^LC 
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State  and  three  counties  with  only  one  saloon 
in  each. 

MiBsissippi  is  one  of  the  most  radical  of  the 
States  in  regulating  the  liquor  traffic.  Impor- 
tant laws  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  1912  re- 
flulted  in  practically  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  the  State.  The  legislature  of  1914 
ivill  be  asked  to  pass  two  more  laws,  one  of 
which  will  give  to  the  governor  power  to  re- 
move derelict  officials.  The  other  will  make 
the  Webb  law  enforceable  by  prohibiting  the  ship- 
ment of  liquors  into  the  State.  There  were  16 
cities  with  a  population  of  5000  or  more,  which 
veT6'  under  no-license  in  1913.  These  included 
Jackson,  Vicksburg,  Natchez,  Meridian  and  Hat- 
tiesburg. 

In  Missourri  there  were  no  measures  of  im- 
portance passed  by  the  legislature  of  1913  which 
affected  liquor  regulation.  There  were  five  cities 
in  the  State  with  a  population  of  5000  or  over 
which  are  under  no-license.  These  are  Carthage, 
Columbia,  Kirksville,  Webb  City,  and  Webster 
Grove.  Several  local  option  elections  were  held 
during  the  year.  Most  of  these  voted  for  no- 
license. 

Under  the  local  option  law,  Nebraska  was  in 
1913  practically  without  saloons.  There  were  in 
the  State  41  cities  and  towns,  ranging  in  popu- 
lation from  1000  to  5000,  which  were  "dry." 
The  city  of  York  with  a  population  of  6235 
was  also  "dry."  All  territory  in  the  State 
within  two  miles  of  an  incorporated  town  or 
village  is  under  absolute  prohibition. 

In  New  Jersey  eight  cities  with  a  population 
of  6000  or  more  were  under  no-license  m  1913. 
These  included  Asbury  Park,  Millville,  Bridge- 
ton,  Collingswood,  Rutherford,  Haddonfield, 
Ocean  Grove,  and  Vineland.  There  were  81 
municipalities  and  ten  townships  without  license, 
chiefly  owing  to  remonstrances  made  by  citizens 
to  the  licensing  authority.  The  State  has  no 
local  option  law.  There  are,  however,  strong 
laws  for  regulating  liquor  traffic. 

In  New  Mexico,  under  the  present  law,  no 
saloons  are  allowed  to  be  licensed  "  except  within 
the  limits  of  the  city,  town,  or  village  con- 
taining at  least  100  inhabitants."  Strong  effort 
was  made  to  secure  through  the  legislature  of 
1913  submission  of  a  constitutional  prohibition 
amendment.  This  passed  the  lower  house  by 
30  to  6,  and  failed  in  the  Senate  by  only  2 
votes.  The  county  unit  prohibition  bill  also 
passed  the  House  by  about  the  same  vote,  but 
did  not  pass  the  Senate. 

In  New  York  only  one  county,  Yates,  was 
under  no-license  in  1913.  There  were  in  the 
State  933  townships  which  under  the  Raines 
law  were  entitled  to  local  option.  Several  bills 
were  introduced  in  the  legislature  which  were 
designed  to  liberalize  liquor  laws  of  the  State, 
but  all  failed  passage. 

The  general  assembly  of  North  Carolina  in 
1913  passed  a  strong  search  and  seizure  law, 
making  over  one  gallon  of  liquor  in  anyone's 
possession  evidence  of  guilt.  The  act  makes  it 
unlawful  for  anyone  "  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  selling,  exchanging,  bartering,  or  giving  away 
for  the  purpose  of  drug  or  indirect  gain,  or  other- 
wise handling  vinous  or  malt  liquors."  Nineteen 
cities  in  the  State  with  a  population  of  5000  or 
over,  were  under  no-license  in  1913.  The  largest 
of  these  were  Charlotte,  Durham,  Asheville, 
Greensboro,  Wilmington,  and  Raleigh. 

The  legislature  of  Ohio  in  1913  enacted  a  law 
carrying  into  effect  the  principles  of  the  license 


amendment  adopted  in  1912.  This  amendment 
limits  the  number  of  saloons  in  **  wet "  town- 
ships and  municipalities  to  one  to  each  five  hun- 
dred of  population,  and  also  provides  that  on 
second  conviction  for  violation  of  the  law,  a 
saloon's  license  shall  be  revoked.  Further  re- 
strictions were  placed  on  liquor  selling  by  the 
legislature.  After  August  1,  1915,  a  saloon  can- 
not be  located  within  300  feet  of  a  school  house. 
In  the  local  option  elections  held  in  the  State 
during  the  year,  no-license  was  in  every  case 
successful.  Of  the  88  counties  of  the  State,  45 
were  without  saloons  in  1913.  About  30  cities 
with  a  population  of  6000  or  over  were  under  no- 
license. 

In  Oregon,  in  the  election  of  November  4, 
1913,  12  cities  heretofore  "wet,"  voted  no-li- 
cense, and  three  small  cities  heretofore  "dry" 
voted  for  license.  The  legislature  of  1913  passed 
a  law  prohibiting  the  licensing  of  saloons  out- 
side of  municipalities.  In  Salem  on  November 
4,  no-license  won  by  488  majority,  and  on  De- 
cember 1  a  prohibition  plank  was  written  into 
the  city  charter  by  a  majority  of  964.  There 
were  cities  in  the .  State  with  a  population  of 
5000  or  over  under  no-license.  Of  these  the 
largest  was  Salem. 

Measures  were  introduced  in  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  of  1913,  giving  municipalities  of  over 
10,000  population  and  all  counties  the  right  to 
vote  separately  on  question  of  license  or  no-li- 
cense. These  measures  failed  to  pass.  There 
were  11  cities  with  a  populs.tion  of  6000  or  more 
under  no-license.  The  largest  of  these  were  New 
Castle,  Butler,  Washington,  and  Wilkinsburg. 

In  South  Carolina  in  1913  nine  counties  held 
local  option  elections.  Of  these  five  voted  "  wet " 
and  four  "  dry."  There  were  at  the  end  of  the 
year  II  cities  with  a  population  of  6000  or  over 
under  no-license.  The  largest  of  these  were 
Greenville  and  Spartanburg. 

In  South  Dakota  a  law  which  went  into  effect 
July  1,  1913,  limits  the  number  of  saloons  in 
the  State  to  one  for  each  600.  This  eliminated 
about  126  saloons,  leaving  about  376  still  in  the 
State.  There  were  approximately  1404  town- 
ships, and  135  incorporated  cities  and  towns  in 
the  State  without  saloons  in  1913.  About  68 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  State  was  un- 
der no-license  at  the  end  of  the  year  1913. 

In  Tennessee  there  were  very  important  meas- 
ures taken  toward  regulating  the  selling  of 
liquor.  Governor  Hooper  was  committed  to  the 
enactment  of  law  for  the  enforcement  of  liquor 
legislation.  The  Anti-Saloon  League  and  other 
forces  organized  against  the  liquor  traffic  carried 
on  an  aggressive  campaign  in  the  State.  There 
were  three  meetings  of  the  legislature,  one  regu- 
lar and  two  extra.  No  legislation  relating  to 
liquor  traffic  was  enacted  in  the  regular  session, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  keep  this  in  con- 
tinuous session  in  order  to  prevent  the  governor 
from  calling  extra  sessions  for  the  passage  of 
law-enforcement  measures.  The  regular  session 
failed  and  Governor  Hooper  called  the  first  extra 
session  on  September  7.  The  opponents  of  liquor 
legislation  were  able  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
any  measure  in  this  session  before  the  expiration 
of  the  twenty  days  in  which  it  could  be  held. 
On  October  13,  Governor  Hooper  convened  the 
legislature  in  an  extraordinary  session.  In  this 
session  three  important  measures  were  passed. 
The  most  notable  of  these  was  a  so-called 
nuisance  bill,  effective  on  March  1,  1914.  Thif 
has  for  its  purpose  the  closing  of  eveiy  salooa 
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gambling  house,  and  disreputable  resort  in  the  State.  Under  its  proviBions,  it  is  iinlawful  io 
State.  Measures  taken  toward  enforcing  the  manufacture,  sell,  or  give  away  intoxicating 
prohibition  law  resulted  in  the  practical  elimina-  liquors  anywhere  within  the  State.  It  is  alsa 
tion  of  saloons  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  State,  unlawful  to  ship  intoxicating  liquors  to  violators'' 
In  1913  there  were  11  cities  with  a  population  of  the  law.  Druggists  or  club  houses  are  pro- 
of 5000  or  over  under  no-license.  These  included  hibited  from  selling  intoxicating  liquors,  and  it 
Memphis,  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  and  is  unlawful  to  advertise  liquors  by  bill  posts, 
Jackson,  the  largest  cities  in  the  State.  circulars,  newspapers,  or  otherwise  m  the  State. 
The  legislature  of  1013.  in  Texas  enacted  sev-  Any  violation  of  this  law  is  punishable  by  fine 
eral  laws  for  liquor  regulation.  These  included  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  the  first 
a  measure  requiring  the  saloons  to  close  at  0:30  ofl'ense,  and  by  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the 
P.M.  until  6  A.M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  9:30  State  penitentiary  for  the  second  offense.  The 
P.M.  until  6  A.M.  Monday,  and  another  measure  law  provides  for  a  State  superintendent  of  pro- 
made  effective  the  Webb  Federal  statute  through-  hibition  who  shall  have  general  supervision  of 
out  the  "  dry  "  territory  of  the  State.  This  law  the  State  and  power  to  see  that  the  prohibition 
also  prohibits  the  shipment  of  liquor  from  sa-  laws  are  enforced. 

loon  territory  into  prohibition  territory  within  The  liquor  laws  of  Wisconsin  provide  for  local 

the   State  limits.     The  campaign  for  a  State-  bption  for  towns,  villages,  and  cities.     At  the 

wide  prohibition  law  was  carried  on  throughout  legislative  sessions  of  1913,  county  option  waa 

the  State  during  the  year.    Of  the  240  counties,  defeated.    About  75  per  cent,  of  the  population 

177   had  eliminated   saloons  by  direct  vote  in  of  the  State  was  under  no-license  at  the  end  of 

1913.     Fifty-two  counties  were  without  saloons  1913. 

except  in  one  or  two  places  each.  Twenty  In  Wyoming,  the  liquor  laws  of  the  State- 
counties  were  entirely  open  to  saloons.  There  prohibit  the  existence  of  saloons  outside  of  in- 
were  18  cities  with  populations  of  5000  and  corporated  towns  and  cities,  and  five  of  the  incor- 
over  under  no-license.  Of  these  the  largest  were  pbrated  cities  have  excluded  saloons  by  action 
Denison,  Cleburne,  Paris,  Marshall,  and  Tyler.  of  the  city  councils.  There  is  a  stringent  Sun- 
As  a  result  of  elections  held  under  the  local  day-closing  law  which  )vas  upheld  by  the  State 
option  laws  of  Utah  in  1913  there  were  only  Supreme  Court  in  1913.  About  34  per  cent,  of 
about  235  saloons  remaining.  Of  this  number,  the  population  of  the  State  was  under  no-license 
about  140  were  in  Salt  Lake  City.     About  33  laws  at  the  end  of  1913. 

per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  State  was  At  the  beginning  of   1913,  there  were  nine 

under  no-license  in  1913.  States  which  had  passed  prohibition  laws,  and 

The  Vermont  legislature  in  its  session  in  1913  steps   had  been  taken   to  carry  on   aggressive 

passed  a  number  of  important  measures.    These  campaigns  for  the  enactment  of  such  laws  in 

were  all  designed  to  keep  the  liquor  trafiic  within  1914  in  Virginia,  Idaho,  Iowa,  and  California, 

stricter  limits.     One  of  these  measures  prohib-  Votes  will  be  taken  in  these  States  during  the 

ited  holders  of  public  office  from  operating  li-  year.     The   nine    States    in    which    prohibition 

censes  or  working  in  licensed  places.    As  a  result  laws  were  effective  were  Georgia,  Kansas,  Maine, 

of   elections   held   under  the   local   option   law  Mississippi,  North  Dakota,  Tennessee,  and  West 

since   its   adoption   in   1913,  five  cities  with  a  Virginia. 

population  of  6000  or  over  were  under  no-license  XIQTTGBS.    The  term  "  Liquor  "  includes  all 

in  1913.     About  77  per  cent,  of  the  population  alcoholic  beverages,  which  are  ordinarily  divided 

lived  in  communities  where  no-license  prevailed,  into    four    classes:     Wines,   malt    liquors,    dis- 

In  1913,  24  towns  voted  for  license.     Of  these  tilled  liquors,  and  cordials. 

18  already  were  under  license  laws.  Recently  in   Germany  there  has  appeared   a 

Virginia  is  under  a  local  option  law.    In  1912  product  called  "  malt  wine,"  which  is  made  from 

a  bill  providing  for  State-wide  prohibition  was  malt,  but  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have 

passed  by  the  House  delegates  but  was  defeated  a  very  low  extract,  a  very  high  content  of  alco- 

in  the  Senate.    The  prohibition  forces  will  renew  hoi,  and  a  decided  acidity,  which  makes  it  re- 

the  attempt  in  the  legislative  session  of  19 1 3.  semble  more  nearly  a  wine  than  a  beer. 

Of  the  100  counties  in  the  State,  85  had  no-  Wine.     Le  Moniieur  Vinicole    published  the 

license  in  1913,  and  66  had  no  form  of  liquor  following   table   of   the  wine  production  of  the 

license  whatever.     Six  cities  having  a  popula-  world  for  the  years  1911  and  1912: 
tion  of  5C00  and  over  were  under  no-license  in 

1913.    These  were  Charlottesville,  Clifton  Forge,  '                                                 ~                 I~ 

Fredericksburg,  Radford,  Suffolk,  and  Winches-  ^^^^^^^          ^^^^^^ 

*^^      ,       ,        X.        .           *  TTT     i_.    _x                .J       France    987.482,100  1.306,451,762 

The  local  option  law  of  Washmgton  provides  Corsica   3.441,900  2,189,192 

for  a  vote  on  the  liquor  question  in  towns,  cities,  Algeria    194,340,894  146,765,982 

and  unincorporated  portions  of  counties,  as  sep-  ^^^^  .V.V.V.V.V.: :;::::;;:  gSMOoiooo  996;702;400 

arate  units.     This  law  has  been   m   operation    Spain    368,594,400  812,400,000 

since  1909.     Under  it.  to  the  end  of  1913,  220  Portugal    61,600,000  79,750.000 

elections  had  been  held.     Of  these,  140  had  re-  ^^o^^s^   J^^S    '^^*"^'        770  000  8S6  000 

suited  in  "dry"  victories,  while  80  resulted  in  Austrta  ^^::!..\:V.\\\\    63.80o;ooo  BS.OOMOO 

license.     About  87  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  Hungary   83.600.000  68,740.000 

State  was  "  dry "  at  the  end  of  the  year.     ^       gSSSr''    Il'eoo'ooo  llloo'ooo 

In   West  Virginia  at  the  November   election   Switzerland ".'.'.*.'.; '.'.'. '.'.*.'.'.    20)900; 000  19;866;00O 

of   1912   the  electors  by  a  majority  of  92,342,  Turkey  and  Cyprus 26.400.tJ00  22,000,000 

voted   to    ratify   the   constitutional   amendment  Luxemburg  rHSS'SSS  4«  ??2'2S2 

.,.       *^«  cioA^  ,„:j«  „««v:kuj««    »,>a  *\>^  i^»    Greece    50,600,000  46,200.000 

providing  for  State-wide  prohibition,  and  the  leg-  Bulgaria    28,600,000  26,400,000 

islature  of  1913  enacted  a  measure  putting  this  Servla    11,000.000  9,900,000 

amendment  into  effect.    This  bill,  known  as  the  Rumania 1VI22'222  IS'22S*22S 

V^af    k;ii     {«    nprlmna    fh«»    mn«f    Hfrinwnf    law    United   States 28.600.000  85.200,000 

Yost  bill,    IS   pernaps  tne  most  stringent   law  Mexico  550.000  440,000    ^T^ 

enforcement  measure  on  the  statute  books  of  any  Argentine  Republic   y9.200.000  90,200.01^1  V IC 
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1911  1912  65^24,876  hkmls,  an  increase  of  3,148,182  bar- 

GaUons  Gallons  ^gig^   ^^p   94,446,460   gallons,   practically   an    in- 

Chlle    •?*5X!i'S58        ^!'?SS'2JS  crease  of  one  gallon  per  capita  over  the  previous 

ai-V.V.V.V;;.:::::;::::      tIIooIoSo         '^^^  year.     There  wa«,  however,  a  decrease   in  the 

XJruffuay   4,400,000  4.620.000  number  of  breweries  in  operation  m  1913,  there 

Bolivia  1.640.000  1.760.000  being  1446  as  against  1461  in  1912.     This  de- 

AustraUa    4.400.000  4.400.000  otmS^    in    the   number   of   braweriM   waa    alanff 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 2.640.000         8.300.000  ^f®*®?        *^t  °'*™^®'^  ^^  oreweries  was   aiong 

*^ *_ I* '_^^  the  line  of  the  same  general  tendency  observed 

'  in  previous  years,  there  being  212  less   brew- 

This  table  shows  for  France  a  very  much  high-  eries  in  operation  during   1913  than  in    1910. 

«r  yield  in  1912  than  in  either  1911  or  1910.  This  had  undoubtedly  been  brought  about,  to  a 

The  best  data  for  the  year  1913  indicated  that  the  certain  extent,   by   the  passage  of  prohibition 

production  for  France  would  be  about  two-thirds  laws  in  various  States,  which  required  the  brew- 

of  the  1912  year's  yield.     Especially  was  this  eries  to  cease  operations.    This,  however,  had  not 

true  of  the  champagne  production,  where  it  was  apparently  affected  the  production  of  beer, 
estimated  there  would  be  about  2,200,000  gallons       In  comparison  with  the  1446  breweries  in  the 

in  1913,  as  compared  with  5,600,000  for   1912.  United  States  for  its  population,  we  find  that 

Also  the  indications  for  the  Cognac  region  were  Belgium  for  its  7,432,784  inhabitants  has  3300 

that  there  would  be  a  very  small  production,  and  breweries.     A  recent  consular  report  shows  an 

probably  a  very  high  price  for  brandy.  interesting  condition  in  Norway.    From  1800  to 

The  best  report  for  the  German  vintage  indi-  1899  the  consumption  of  beer  increased  to  158,- 

cated  that  the  1913  yield  would  be  exceedingly  000,000  gallons;  from  1899  to  1909  it  fell  off  to 

low,  in  all  probability  not  more  than  half  the  95,000,000  gallons,  owinff  largely  to  the  restric- 

normal  amount.     As  this  followed  a  previous  tions  placed  upon  its  sale.    From  1909  to  1912, 

year  of  very  low  vield,  the  price  of  German  wines  however,    it   gradually   increased   again   up   to 

would  undoubtedly  very  materially  increase.  132,000,000   gallons,    and    recently    a  new    law 

Portugal  and  Spain  both  showed  a  slightly  less  ^^s  gone  into  effect  providing  for  the  taxation 

than  normal  yield.    Italy,  however,  from  all  ap-  of  beer  in  proportion  to  its  alcoholic  content, 

pearances,  was  to  have  a  most  exceptional  yield,  with  the  intent  that  this  may  materi&llv  reduce 

and  the  best  estimates  indicated  about  1,280,-  ^«  amount  of  alcohol  in  the  beer,  and  its  in- 

000,000  gallons  of  wine  produced  in  1913.    Aus-  toxicating  effect. 

tria-Hungary  and  Algeria  both  show  about  nor-       In  Bavaria  the  consumption  of  beer  per  capita 

mal  conditions,  indicating  that  the  production  increased  from  60.15  gallons  in   1910  to  64.98 

of  this  year  would  be  about  the  same  as  that  R^Hons  in  1911.     The  enormous  production  of 

of  1912.  beer  in  Bavaria  will  be  more  readily  understood 

The  figures  given  in  the  previous  table   (36,-  ^^«?  compared  with  the  per  captto  consumption 

200,000  gallons),  for  the  1912  production  of  the  f^  ^J,T''^/^^Z^''\^^'''^  "IJS ,^*-^«**T, 

United  States  are  undoubtedly  too   low.     The  »°  i^^?.  "^ /^^  ^J^*^""  *°  ?^M-     ?J«  ^^^^ 

probable  production  of  wine  in  the  United  States  JS'l'iQ^'oTo ''^l^^  ''''   ^*^*"*   ""    ^®^^    ''" 

for  the  year  was  about  60,000,000  gallons.    The  *  nfa^™^!^™  tv    •      *v  imo  ^t. 

only  exact  data  which  is  avaiUble  regarding  the  ^p?f  T!^,!!?^^^- ^""fx  *i!7^5f  l^^^-  ^ 

production  of  American  wines  is  that  givfn  in  ^rnLl^^Z'^A^^^^^^  -f    «*?^5*?n'  "  *^* 

the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  internal  rev-  ?„'«,t^l'°^^  " 

enue,  for  fortified  wines,  the  production  of  which  ZV^'^^^,  LZVJL  ll^ZJl  Sit  ^^^'''''''^ 

is  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Treasury  ^?^^'    ^J?'  ^^^'^I^®'*  "  ^«^  ™?ch  below  previ- 

Department.     The  production  of  tMs  class  of  ''''?  «>nditions.    Five  years  previously  the  Com- 

wines  in  1912  imd  Iflia  U  rlmnH^  la^fniw-.  missioner  of  Internal  Revenue  reported  1687  reg- 

wines  in  1912  and  1913  is  reported  as  foUows:  igtered  distilleries.     This  great  decrease,  ho^ 

Tax  gals,  brandy  used     Wine  gils.  fortified  S^irn'nf^^t'lf.  i!t&!!^n  uL  ^'''*    ""u  *^' 

1912  1918  1912  1918  extension  of  the  prohibition  laws,  especially  in 

Calif.    6.168.182.6  4,671.415.7    28.467.441  17.927.812.60  *5®  ^^^V^^^^.'^^.^^K^^^'  ^^®^  *  ^^  ^^'g*  number 

Hawaii     16.698  7.776.8  70.884        84.406.88  ^^  small  distilleries  were  in  operation  a  number 

N  TrSL^^iila       ^U'llli        ^IS'?SJ      HUlia  **^  y**"  ^-    '">«  **»*»'  production  of  distilled 

ViiSiillT    !:*^'..       J|;|?S:S         .^^^??       5|?«S?JJ5  s-pirits    «clusive  of   fruit  brandy,   during  the 

Misc.  1.881.4  977.9  11.190  8.045;i6  7^^^  ^^12,  was  185,353,383  taxable  gallons,  an 

Total increase  of  7,103,398  taxable  gallons  over  the 

forU.B.M«.,0,.,  4.m4.4.7  »4.1.M26  l».m.758.U  El^^nlhe 'report  "of  S  SmmTifon^'of 

■    From  thiB  table  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  JT-S  kindS^of 'di".«l^*?niRS^f«t'*fK'*  ^. 

Vm^vvnanm^  T  T/x^rv..     rvu  j    x.        *  *  ^**  *^«'®  "  prsctically  Very  little  change  in 

FoiumrED  LiQ^OM.    The  production  of  fer-  the  kind  of  distilled  spirits  pfoduoed  in  thriast 

mented  liquors  in  1913  in  the  United  States  was  two  years.  pruauoea  m  «ie  lasi 


High     ^^'^^^^^^^  ^^  DistiUed  Spirits 

.1.?*^''*'"/  the  whi«lcey  bottled  in  bond.  1913  1912.     There  still  continued,   however    a  rery 

«8Tl2  «ll^i*ii''f«?nVJ7y5l^'  ^ll'«  ^9'-  '"«»  •"»«>«»*  0'  illicit  disttliinirihe  Un?t3 

618,812  gallons,  «a  against  9.762,486  gallons  in  States,  1447  db|j|g^^^  this  eltss  being  .died 
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and  defltroyed  durinff  the  year  1913.    Ab  ustial, 
practieally  all  of  tEeae  were  in  the  Southern 

During  the  year  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture issued  an  important  ruling  regarding 
brandy,  holding  that  brandy  is  ''the  alcoholic 
distillate  obtained  solely  from  the  fermented 
juice  of  fruit,  distilled  under  such  conditions 
that  the  characteristic  bouquet,  or  volatile  fla- 
voring and  aromatic  principles,  is  retained  in 
the  distillate."  Furt&er,  that  grape  brandy  is 
''the  distillate  obtained  from  grape  wine  under 
these  conditions."  "Apple,  peach,  and  other 
fruit  brandies  are  similarly  prepared  from  the 
fermented  juices  of  the  respective  fruits."  It 
was  further  held  that  the  "so-called  brandy 
prepared  from  grain,  potato,  or  other  form  of 
industrial  alcohol,  or  from  alcohol  obtained  from 
the  by-products  of  wine  manufacture,  mixed 
with  more  or  less  true  brandy  or  other  flavoring 
material,  is  adulterated  and  misbranded  unless 
labeled  to  indicate  its  true  composition."  This 
ruling  appeared  to  be  a  much  more  satisfactory 
one  Uian  those  of  a  number  of  other  oountries 
resardinff  this  product. 

Since  June  6,  1894,  vodka  has  been  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  Russian  government,  both 
as  to  its  production  and  sale.  Only  the  most 
highly  rectified  purified  alcohol  is  permitted  to 
be  used.  Permission  is  granted  for  the  sale  of 
▼odka  in  bottles  only,  and  no  drinking  is  al- 
lowed either  on  the  premises  or  the  streets. 
Further,  the  sale  of  vodka  is  entirely  separated 
from  the  sale  of  beer,  the  government  allowing 
beer  saloons  to  be  specially  licensed  for  the  sale 
of  beer,  but  not  permitting  the  sale  of  either 
wine  or  other  liquors  on  the  same  premises.  In 
1911  the  revenue  received  by  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment from  the  sale  of  vodka  amounted  to 
$403,019,945,  and  the  consumption  per  capita 
was  two  gallons. 

Australia  has  recently  enacted  laws  regarding 
the  sale  of  brandy  and  other  spirits,  requiring 
that  no  product  snail  be  sold  as  brandy  unless 
wholly  distilled  from  grape  wine;  and  also  that 
other  spirits,  with  t^  exception  of  gin,  Hol- 
lands, geneva,  and  liqueurs,  snail  not  be  sold  for 
human  consumption  unless  matured  two  years 
in  wood. 

GoBDiALS.  As  a  result  of  the  ruling  prohib- 
iting the  importation  of  absinthe  into  the  United 
States,  whicn  was  effective  October  3,  1912,  some 
very  interesting  information  was  found  in  the 
records  of  exportation  of  absinthe  from  France 
to  the  United  States.  In  1911,  the  value  of  the 
absinthe  exported  to  the  United  States  was 
$55,228.  In  1912,  it  amounted  to  $120,362, 
which  larse  increase  was  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  importers  were  trying  to  ob- 
tain a  large  reserve  supply  before  the  regula- 
tion of  October  3,  1912,  went  into  effect. 

UTEBATUBE.     See  Lttebatubb,  Enoubh 

AND   AmEBICAN;    FbEITCH   LITE8ATUBE;    QEBlCAlf 

LmouTUBE;    Italian    Litebatubb;    Russian 

LiTEBATUBE;  SCANDINAVIAN  LlTEBATUBE;  and 

Spanish  Litebatubk. 

LITEBATTTBEy  English  and  Amebigan. 
The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  books  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  in  1913  made  the 
American  output  almost  equal  to  that  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  same  year.  For  the  three  years 
1909-11,  the  United  states  was  ahead  of  Great 
Britain  hi  the  number  of  titles  reported,  but 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  this  country  of  2567 
from  1910  to  1912,  while  in  England  there  was 


no  set-back  but  a  slow  and  steady  increase.  Of 
the  12,230  books  produced  in  1913  in  the  United 
States,  3145  were  by  English  or  other  foreisn 
authors.  Of  this  12^30,  10,607  were  new  booka 
and  1623  new  editions  of  works  previously  pub- 
lished. 

FrcnoN.  More  and  more,  poetry  and  fiction 
respond  to  the  sociological  and  moral  drift  of 
the  age.  Discussion  of  divorce,  of  predatory 
finance,  of  civic  selfishness  seeks  a  wider  ex- 
pression in  popular  literature.  Sometimes  the> 
poem  or  novel  breaks  down  with  the  added  prop- 
aganda, but  its  dignity  and  worth  are  often 
enhanced  by  the  ethical  content.  Among  Eng- 
lish novels  dealing  with  the  need  of  new  divorce 
lawF  in  England  perhaps  the  most  artistic  ia 
The  ^ark  FUnoer,  by  John  Galsworthy,  which 
gives  ''the  love  life  of  a  man"  as  a  sub-title^ 
and  in  its  episodes — ^"Spring,"  "Summer,"  and 
"  Autumn  "---depicts  the  inner  life  of  passion,  a 
surfeit  of  emotion,  unrelieved  by  any  other  in* 
terest.  The  Paasionate  Friends,  by  Herbert  G. 
Wells,  is  also  painfully  limited  to  a  sinsle  aspect 
of  life.  In  each  case,  as  in  the  minor  (maracters 
of  The  Coryston  Family,  by  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward,  the  freer  divorce  laws  of  America  would 
have  averted  the  tragedy  of  death,  althouj^  not 
the  pain  of  a  broken  marriage.  Mrs.  ward's 
novel  is  also  the  story  of  a  masterful  woman, 
whose  ruling  passion  for  politics  destroys  her 
happiness  and  the  peace  of  her  home.  The 
Woman  Thou  Gaveei  Me,  by  Hall  Caine,  is  an- 
other attack  upon  the  divorce  laws  of  England 
which  discriminate  against  women.  The  Joy^ 
of  Youth,  by  Eden  Phillpotts,  is  in  a  new  vein,, 
almost  Meredithian  in  its  depiction  of  a  self- 
satisfied  English  squire,  an  unconventional  artist 
and  a  heroine  with  brains,  and  in  its  clever  con- 
versations, and  contrasts  of  England  and  Italy. 
In  Mr.  Phillpotts's  older  manner  we  find  Wide- 
eomh  Fair,  portraying  a  world  in  a  village.  His 
From  the  Angle  of  Seventeen  is  a  delightful 
portraval  of  an  English  lad  entering  manhood 
and  tne  business  world  of  London.  Maurice* 
Hewlett  takes  Lord  Byron  as  his  hero  in  Ben- 
dish;  a  Study  in  Prodigality.  The  Judgment 
House,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  passes  from  Lon- 
don to  South  Africa,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
interplay  of  character,  contains  vivid  picturea 
of  the  Boer  War.  Another  novel  of  the  same 
war  is  Divided :  a  Btory  of  the  Veldt,  by  Francia 
Bancroft,  where  two  brothers  although  bound  by 
deep  love  for  each  other  fight  on  opposite  sides. 
Where  the  Strange  Roads  So  Down,  by  Gertrude 
Page,  treats  of  the  life  of  an  overstrained  woman 
in  a  new  country— Rhodesia.  The  Breath  of  the 
Karroo,  by  L.  H.  Brinkman,  expresses  the  essence 
of  life  in  South  Africa.  The  Regent,  by  Arnold 
Bennett  (published  in  America  under  the  title 
of  The  Old  Adam),  is  a  further  history  of  the 
ever  delightful  Denry  the  Audacious,  the  "  Card  " 
who  undertakes  a  theatrical  venture  with  bril- 
liant success.  The  DeviTs  Garden,  by  W.  B. 
Maxwell,  which  gives  the  development  of  a  mur- 
derer, and  Sinister  Street,  by  Compton  Mac- 
kenzie, were  banned  by  the  library  censors  be- 
cause of  their  frank  discussion  of  sex  questions. 
The  Morning's  War,  by  C.  E.  Montague,  a  story 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  of  a  manly  hero, 
is  written  with  artistic  restraint.  The  three 
Benson  brothers  bring  out  novels  this  year: 
Watersprings,  by  Arthur  C.  Benson,  the  re- 
strained romance  of  a  college  Don;  Thorley 
Weir,  by  £.  F.  Benson,  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
bookB  by  that  vivacious  auth^^j^ ^^  .^j^r^g  [g 
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Hian,  by  Robert  Hugh  Benson,  an  unattractive  about  the  time  of  the  Mexican  War;  Weattoays, 
portrait  of  an  unchivalrous  young  man.  An  a  Village  Chronicle,  by  the  late  S.  Weir  Mitch- 
Affair  of  State,  by  the  versatile  J.  C.  Snaith,  is  ell,  makes'  a  Pennsylvania  village  during  1855- 
a  clever  political  satire  of  present  dav  England.  1866  live  again  its  stormy  Hfe,  by  his  careful 
The  Debit  Account,  by  Oliver  Onions,  is  an  inter-  art;  The  Story  of  WaitstUl  Baxter,  by  Kate 
esting  sequel  to  his  powerful  In  Accordance  with  Douglas  Wiggin,  faithfully  reproduces  the  life 
the  Evidence,  the  painful  story  of  a  man  whose  of  an  old  New  England  village  before  the  Civil 
guilty  past  hongs  upon  his  consciousness  like  War  and  the  railroads  had  broken  in  upon  its 
an  invisible  ball-and-chain.  The  Way  of  Amhi'  peace ;  Henry  Sydnor  Harrison  followed  his  great 
ti(m,  by  Robert  Hichens,  shows  how  a  ^eat  success,  Queed,  with  V.  V.'s  Eyes,  a  story  of 
genius  may  fail  in  the  attempt  to  commercialize  Richmond  and  of  the  potent  influence  of  a  strong 
his  art  at  the  behest  of  an  imperious  and  ambi-  character  upon  the  spiritual  development  of  a 
tiouB  wife.  Stella  Maria,  by  William  J.  Locke,  selfish,  ambitious  girl;  The  Way  Home,  by  Basil 
is  the  story  of  a  pure  soul  sheltered  by  illness  King,  is  the  old  story  of  the  man  who  sells  his 
from  all  knowledge  of  evil,  suddenly  awakening  soul  to  gain  the  world  and  finds  himself  cheated 
to  some  of  its  most  hideous  aspects,  and  strug-  in  the  bargain;  Virginia,  by  Ellen  Glasgow,  is 
gling  back  to  peace.  After  All,  by  Mary  the  common  tragedy  of  the  woman,  reared  to 
Gholmondeley,  pictures  the  life  in  an  old  English  reverence  the  ideals  of  a  former  generation,  and 
village  with  most  delightful  art,  and  keeps  in-  unable  to  change  them  in  order  to  cope  with 
terest  in  the  plot  alert  to  the  very  end.  The  present  day  life;  Laddie,  by  Gene  Stratton-Por- 
Ffolliota  of  Redmarly,  by  Mrs.  Lizzie  Allen  ter,  describes  farm  life  in  Indiana  forty  years 
Barker,  adds  another  friendly  group  to  the  list  ago,  and  is  a  book  of  the  open  fields,  wholesome 
her  genius  for  getting  at  the  heart  of  young  and  serene;  Eagar,  by  Mary  Johnston,  is  an  im- 
Deople  has  given  us,  and  the  contrasted  types  passioned  plea  for  greater  freedom  for  women; 
are  full  of  joyous  vitality.  WiUam,  by  S.  C.  Van  Cleve,  by  Mary  S.  Watts,  is  a  tale  of  Cin- 
Nethersole,  is  a  very  human  story  of  the  hop  cinnati,  of  the  Spanish- American  War,  and  of  a 
fields  of  Kent.  Another  tiny  town  is  depicted  in  thrifty  hero  who  supports  several  worthless  rel- 
Oracechurch,  by  John  Ayscough.  H.  de  Vere  atives;  T,  Temharom,  by  Frances  Hodgson  Bur- 
Stacpole,  in  The  Children  of  the  Sea,  writes  a  nett,  contrasts  New  York  streets  and  English 
romance  of  Iceland.  Shallowe,  by  Frederick  country  life  by  means  of  a  delightful  hero,  who 
Watson,  is  a  realistic,  historical  novel  of  France  starts  a«  a  newsboy  and  becomes  heir  to  a  great 
and  Scotland  in  Jacobite  days.  We  meet  again  English  estate.  Mothering  on  Perilous,  by  Lucy 
with  pleasure  Professor  Challenger  of  The  Lost  Purman,  is  the  diary  of  a  missionary  teacher 
World  in  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  The  Poison  in  the  Kentucky  mountains,  and  The  Ordeal,  by 
Belt,  Valentine,  by  Grant  Richards,  is  a  divert-  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  (Miss  Murfree)  pic- 
ing  tale  of  an  airy  young  architect  in  London,  tures  life  in  the  Tennessee  mountains.  Rohin 
and  a  remarkable  flight  across  the  Channel  Bood^s  Bam,  by  Alice  Brown,  is  a  New  England 
after  missing  an  important  train.  Mrs.  Belloc  story  of  simple  charm  in  the  telling.  My  Little 
Lowndes  tells  a  good  mystery  story  of  Paris  in  Sister,  by  Elizabeth  Robins  (Mrs.  C.  R.  Parkes) 
The  End  of  Her  Honeymoon.  In  A  Prisoner  is  a  painful  story  of  the  white  slave  traffic.  The 
in  Fairyland,  Algernon  Blackwood  writes  of  a  Taste  of  Apples,  by  Jeanette  Lee,  is  wholesome 
London  financier  who  enters  the  Ivory  Gate  and  and  spicy.  It  is  noteworthy  that  so  many  Amer- 
passes  on  to  a  world  of  fantastic  but  exquisite  lean  novels  are  by  women.  And  of  men's  novels 
imagination,  the  long-lost  fairyland  of  child-  many  are  about  women,  particularly  of  the  nox- 
hood.  Lu  of  the  Ranges,  by  Elenor  Mordaunt,  ious,  parasitic  type,  like  the  heroine  of  Robert 
is  a  powerful  story  of  the  Australian  mountains,  Herrick's  One  Woman's  Life,  who  represents 
Melbourne  life,  and  the  development  of  a  girl's  a  happily  passing  phase  in  the  development  of 
character  under  most  adverse  conditions.  A  few  woman.  The  newer  woman  is  sympathetically 
other  English  novels  should  be  mentioned:  Forti-  treated  in  The  Business  of  Life,  by  Robert  W. 
tude,  by  Hugh  Walpole;  The  Garden  Without  Chambers;  The  Penalty,  by  Gouvernor  Morris, 
Walls,  by  Coningsby  Dawson,  the  story  of  a  re-  and  The  Iron  Trail,  a  story  of  the  development 
volt  against  convention;  Concert  Pitch,  by  Frank  of  Alaska,  by  Rex  Beach.  Essentially  masculine 
Danby  (Mrs.  Julia  Frankau),  a  study  of  an  ar-  in  mood  and  method  are:  John  Barleycorn, 
tistic  temperament;  The  Catfish,  by  Charles  Mar-  by  Jack  London,  a  singular  autobiography  of 
riott;  The  Amateur  Gentleman,  by  Jeffrey  Far-  the  man  who  drinks;  The  Valley  of  the  Moon 
nol;  The  Happy  Warrior,  by  A.  S.  M.  Hutchin-  and  The  Abysmal  Brute  by  the  same  author; 
son;  The  Flying  Inn,  by  Gilbert  Keith  Chester-  The  Heart  of  the  Hills,  by  John  Fox,  Jr.,  a 
ton.  chronicle  of  half-savage  life  in  the  Cumberland 

The  leading  American  novels  are  characterized  Mountains;  The  Southerner  (Abraham  Lincoln), 
bv  earnestness  of  purpose  and  sincerity  of  style,  by  Thomas  Dixon;  Sylvia,  by  Upton  Sinclair; 
The  Inside  of  the  Cup,  by  Winston  Churchill,  The  Flirt,  by  Booth  Tarkington;  His  Great  Ad- 
dealing  with  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  mod-  venture,  by  Robert  Herrick ;  The  Desired  Woman, 
ern  life,  aroused  wide  discussion  and  has  had  by  Will  N.  Harben,  another  tale  of  the  Georgia 
a  perceptible  effect  on  religious  activities.  The  mountains  the  author  knows  and  loves;  Dottn 
Custom  of  the  Country,  by  Edith  Wharton,  dis-  Among  Men,  by  Will  Levington  Comfort;  Elkan 
closes  the  devastating  influence  of  a  social  Luhliner,  American,  by  Montague  Glass  (Mars- 
climber,  and  finely  contrasts  French  and  Amer-  den)  ;  Gold,  by  Stewart  Edward  White;  //  You 
ican  morals  and  manners.  0  Pioneers!  by  Touch  Them  They  Vanish,  a  Canadian  tale,  by 
Willa  Sibert  Cather,  tells  the  story  of  the  land  Gouvernor  Morris;  and  Otherwise  Phyllis,  by 
conquered  by  Nebraska  farmers,  the  epic  great-   Meredith  Nicholson. 

ness  of  their  struggle,  and  the  types  of  woman-  Among  the  many  volumes  of  short  stories,  A 
hood  it  evoked.  Other  American  novels  are:  Changed  Man,  by  Thomas  Hardy,  stands  easily 
New  Leaf  Mills:  a  Chronicle,  by  William  Dean  first.  'Twixt  Land  and  Sea,  by  Joseph  Conrad, 
Howells,  the  Dean  of  American  fiction,  which  breathes  the  very  essence  of  the  tropics.  AH 
pictures  the  pioneer   life  of  the .  Middle  West,  Men  Are  Ohosts,^^^ff^l\J^l^^m  p^olume  of 
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original  ahort  stories.  Here  Are  hadiee,  by  lAieraiwre,  by  John  Albert  Macy,  defends  tfie 
James  Stephens,  is  a  collection  of  misunder-  thesis  that  American  literature,  like  American 
standings.  Miased  Orill,  by  Pett  Ridge,  is  a  life,  is  unfinished.  English  Epio  and  Heroic 
pleasing  mixture.  Other  notable  volumes  of  Poetry ^  by  W.  MacNeile  Dixon,  is  a  careful 
short  stories  are:  Shadows  Out  of  the  Crowd,  treatise.  Three  books  on  Browning  are  critical 
by  Richard  Curie;  The  Headquarter  Recruit,  by  rather  than  biographical:  Browning's  Heroines, 
Richard  Dehan;  News  from  the  Duohy,  by  Sir  by  Ethel  Colburn  Mayne;  Browning  and  His 
Arthur  Quiller-Couch ;  The  Lore  of  Proserpine,  Century,  by  Helen  A.  Clarke;  Tvoo  Masters — 
by  Maurice  Hewlett;  Women  of  the  Country,  by  Browning  and  Turgenief,  by  Phillips  Moxon. 
Gertrude  Bone;  Studies  in  War,  by  F.  Britten  Swinburne:  an  Estimate,  by  Professor  Drink- 
Austin;  The  Old  Time  Before  Them,  by  Eden  water,  is  an  attempt  to  present  a  definitive  and 
Phillpotts;  The  Eternal  M<uculine,  by  Mary  unprejudiced  view  of  the  poet.  The  Tarn  and  the 
Raymond  Shipman  Andrews;  and  Tke  Escape  Lake:  thoughts  on  Life  in  the  Italian  Renais- 
of  Mr.  Trimm,  by  Irvin  Cobb.  sance  is  a  very  graceful  essay  by  C.  J.  Holmes. 

Essays  and  Litebart  Criticish.  Essays,  The  Renaissance  and  its  Makers,  by  J.  D.  Symon 
the  product  and  the  resource  of  leisure,  show  no  and  S.  L.  Bensuan;  Italy  in  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
increase  on  either  side  the  Atlantic,  although  a  tury,  by  Henry  Dwight  Sedgwick;  Dante  and 
gratifying  number  of  meritorious  collections  of  Aquinas,  by  Phillips  H.  Wicksteed;  Dante, 
prose  sketches  are  brought  out  each  year.  Joyous  Ooeth^s  Faust  and  Other  Lectures,  by  Herbert 
Card,  by  Arthur  Christopher  Benson,  adds  an-  Baring  Garod  and  Lucy  F.  Garod;  The  Chreek 
other  volume  to  the  long  list  of  his  serene  and  Genius,  by  R.  W.  Livingston;  The  Verse  of  Greek 
gently  contemplative  essays.  As  a  contrast  we  Comedy,  by  John  W.  White — all  these  are  in 
have  Essays  in  Rebellion,  by  Henry  W.  Nevison,  various  ways  noteworthy.  What  Can  Literature 
full  of  fiery  denunciation  and  intense  enthusiasm  Do  For  Met  by  C.  Alphonse  Smith,  are  direct, 
on  all  sorts  of  public  themes.  The  Pathos  of  forceful  and  sensible  lectures.  The  Invisibls 
Distance;  a  Book  of  a  Thousand  and  One  Mo-  Alliance,  by  Francis  Grierson,  contains  pleasing 
ments,  by  James  Huneker,  is  written  with  his  sketches.  Political  and  Literary  Essays:  1908- 
usual  charm,  touched  with  delicate  melancholy.  191S,  by  the  Earl  of  Cromer,  is  engaging  and  in- 
Old  Standards,  by  John  Halsham,  also  possesses  teresting.  The  following  works,  also,  should  oe 
the  wistful  backward  look  and  a  suspicion  of  mentioned:  Voices  of  To-morrow,  critical  studies 
patient  pessimism  in  viewing  the  present.  From  of  the  new  spirit  in  literature,  by  Edwin  Bjork- 
the  Porch,  by  Lady  Ritchie,  is  a  charming  miscel-  man ;  Clio,  a  Muse  and  Other  Essays,  by  George 
lany.  The  American  Spirit,  wholesome  lectures  Macaulay  Trevelyan;  Milton's  Astronomy,  by 
and  addresses  by  Oscar  S.  Straus;  History  as  Thomas  K.  Orchard,  a  curious  work  of  textual 
Literature  and  Other  Essays,  by  Theodore  Roose-  criticism ;  The  Influence  of  Baudelaire,  by  G. 
y^\t;The  Different  West,  by  Arthur  "E,  BoBtwiek;  Turquet-Milnes ;  Censorship  in  England,  by 
and  Youth  and  Life,  by  Randolph  S.  Bourne,  are  Frank  Fowell  and  Frank  Palmer ;  The  Eliza- 
all  notable  as  voicing  the  spirit  of  hope  and  hethan  Playhouse,  bv  W.  J.  Lawrence;  Walter 
manly  courage  in  facii^g  life.  Crowds,  by  Gerald  Pater,  a  critical' study  by  Edward  Thomas;  The 
Stanley  Lee,  is  buoyant  and  optimistic  in  its  Street  of  Adventure,  by  Phillip  Gibbs,  which 
survey  of  city  life.  Out  of  the  Dark,  by  Helen  tells  the  story  of  Fleet  Street;  and  The 
Kellar,  contains  intensely  personal  essays,  re-  Adventure  of  a  Vewspaper  Man,  by  Frank  Dil- 
markable  for  their  triumph  over  limitations,  not.  More  purely  technical  are  such  books  as: 
The  Summit  of  the  Years,  by  John  Burroughs,  The  Writing  of  English,  by  W.  T.  Brewster; 
is  the  fruit  of  ripe  wisdom  and  serene  confidence  Newspaper  Writing  and  Editing,  by  Willard 
in  the  goodness  of  the  world.  Another  lover  of  Grosvener  Bleyer  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin; 
nature,  the  artist  Edward  Martin  Taber,  writes  The  Story  of  a  Page,  by  John  L.  Heaton;  A 
of  northern  Vermont  in  his  Stowe  Notes,  Letters  Tract  on  the  Present  State  of  English  Pronun- 
and  Verses.  Loiterer's  Harvest,  by  E.  V.  Lucas^  ciation,  by  the  Poet  Laureate  Robert  Bridges; 
is  a  book  of  charming  essays  on  London  past  The  Book  of  Public  Speaking,  by  Arthur  Fox 
and  present.  The  Larger  Values  Make  for  the  Davis;  and  The  Press  and  its  Story,  by  James 
WeU  Rounded  Life,  by  Humphrey  J.  Desmond,  D.  Symon. 

consists  of  aphoristic  essays.  Monologues,  by  Drama.  The  renewed  interest  in  the  Drama 
Richard  Middleton,  are  modestly  described  as  is  evidenced  by  the  issuing  of  many  plays  in 
^journalistic"  by  the  author.  Among  the  criti-  library  editions.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
cal  books  of  the  year  there  are  several  of  more  volumes  of  collected  plays  is  found  in  Plays  of 
than  usual  importance.  The  English  Novel,  by  Old  Japan.  The  "No,"  by  Marie  C.  Stopes, 
George  Saintsbury  comes  nearer  to  a  complete  translated  by  M.  C.  Stopes  and  Joji  Sakurai, 
study  of  the  subject  than  any  that  has  yet  been  with  a  preface  by  Baron  Kato.  These  plays 
made,  although  Professors  Raleigh,  Cross,  and  were  all  composed  before  the  sixteenth  century 
Stoddard  have  written  notable  lx>oks  concerned  and  yet  are  acted  in  Japan  to-day  without  the 
with  it.  The  Victorian  Age  in  Literature,  by  slightest  change,  and  form  a  music  drama  not 
Gilbert  Keith  Chesterton,  is  a  vital  and  witty  unlike  the  Wagnerian  operas.  Henry  Arthur 
discussion  of  the  topic.  A  second  edition  of  Jones  publishes  two  plays:  The  Divine  'Gift, 
The  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism,  by  Bernard  Shaw,  a  play  in  three  acts,  and  Mary  Goes  First,  a 
is  notable  because  of  a  new  preface,  criticism,  comedy  in  three  acts  and  an  epilogue,  both  good 
and  notes,  provoking  discussion.  The  Drift  of  examples  of  his  cleverness  in  stage-craft  and 
Romanticism  forms  the  eighth  volume  of  Paul  dialogue.  The  Necessary  Evil,  by  Charles  Rann 
Elmer  More's  fine  and  scholarly  Shelbume  Kennedy,  is  a  tragedy  in  one  act  and  a  discussion 
Essays,  which  series,  in  range,  literary  quality,  of  the  same  subject  as  Brieux's  Damaged  Goods, 
and  authoritativeness,  ranks  with  the  very  best  but  in  a  more  inniginative  way.  Esther  Waters, 
contemporary  work  in  English  literary  criticism,  by"  George  Moore,  has  been  dramatized  by  the 
The  Enjoyment  of  Poetry,  by  Max  Eastman,  is  author  into  a  five-act  play.  This  Generation,  by 
a  fresh  and  frank  plea  for  a  greater  freedom  in  S.  M.  Fox,  belongs  to  the  series  called  by  its  t 
teaching  literature.      The    Spirit    of    American  publisher  Plays  of  To-day  and  To-morrow*    ipQ  IC 
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the  Vanguard,  by  Eatrina  Traak,  is  a  peace  play  by  Washington  Gladden,  thouffhiful  poems,  some 

in  the  vein  of  The  Terrible  Meek  of  last  year  by  of  them  of  the  Civil  War.    The  most  important 

Charles  Rann  Kennedy.    In  both  plays  the  cruel  poetical  event  of  the  year  was  the  conferring  of 

unwisdom  of  war  is  vividly  portrayed.     Jacob  the   Nobel   Prize   in    literature  upon    Rabindra 

Leialer,  by  William  O.  Bates,  depicts  the  first  Nath  Tagore,  a  Hindu  poet^  whose  Oitanjali,  a 

elected  governor  of  New  York  as  a  martyr-hero,  collection  of  mystical  poems,  has  been  published 

Magic,    by    Gilbert   K.    Chesterton,    dramatizes  with  an  introduction  by  William  Butler  Yeats, 

the  supernaturaL  Litbbabt   BioaRAPHT.    The   most    interesting 

Shakeepeare   as   a    Playwright,    by    Brander  and  probably  the  most  important  literary  biog^ 

Matthews,  is  an  interesting  study  of  the  drama-  raphy  of  the  year  is  that  of  the  strange  poet 

tist.    Irish  Playa  and  Playwrights,  by  Cornelius  Francis  Thompson,  in  whose  Life  Everard  Mey- 

Weygant,  is  characterized  by  thorough  knowledge  nell  has  accomplished  the  difficult  task  of  uniting 

and  discriminating  criticism.  Ten  More  Playa  of  perfect  frankness  and  perfect  sympathy.     Next 

Shakespeare,  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  is  a  careful  in  importance  to  this  fascinating  biography  of  a 

piece  of  criticism.    The  Baconian  Heresy,  a  Con-  morbid  man  of  genius  comes  that  of  an  eminently 

futation,  by  J.  M.  Robertson,  and  Shakespeare,  sane  woman  of  genius,  Jane  Austen,  Her  Life  and 

Bacon  and  the  Oreat  Unknoum  are  books  upon  Letters,  by  Wuliam  Austen-Leigh  and  Richard 

the  Baconian  theory.    The  Comedy  of  Manners,  Arthur  Austen-Leish,  a  family  record  somewhat 

hj  John  Palmer,  is  a  spirited  and  admirable  re-  too  detailed  but  full  of  interesting  facts  hitherto 

view  of  Restoration  comedy.     In  Ancient  Art  unpublished.     Another  great  English  novelist  is 

and  Ritual,  Jane  Ellen  Harrison  devotes  two-  discussed  in  The  Early  Life  of  George  Eliot,  by 

thirds  of  her  book  to  the  origin  and  development  Mary  H.  Deakin.     A  brief  sketch  of  Margaret 

of  the  Greek  drama.    More  modern  in  their  spirit  Fairless  Barber  ("Michael  Fairless")   has  been 

are:  The  Foundations  of  a  National  Drama,  by  published  by  her  sister  and   literary  executor, 

Henry  Arthur  Jones;  The  New  Spirit  in  Drama  revealing   the    long   concealed    identity   of   the 

and  Art,  by  Huntly  Carter;  The  New  American  author  of  The  Roadmender,  the  Qrey  Brethren, 

Drama,  by   Richard   Burton;    Towards  a   New  and  other  notable  stories.     The  Life  of  Edward 

Theatre,  forty  designs  for  stage  scenes  with  criti*  Bulwer,  First  Lord  Lytton,  bv  his  grandson  the 

eal  notes  by  the  inventor,  Edward  Gordon  Craig;  Earl    of   Lytton,    reveals    with    frankness    the 

and  William  Winter's  The  Wallet  of  Time,  a  domestic  tragedy  of  his  life,  for  which  disclosure 

pleasant  chronicle  of  the  American  stage.  W.  A.  Frost's  Bulu>er  Lyttonz  an  ewposure  of  the 

PoETBT.  An  increasing  taste  for  poetry  is  errors  of  his  biographers,  cleared  the  ground, 
evinced  by  the  number  of  volumes  of  verse  that  Arthur  Price  has  translated  from  the  French  of 
are  appearing,  several  of  this  year's  publica-  Constantin  Photiades:  Oeorge  Meredith,  hie  life, 
tions  being  much  above  the  average  in  spirit  and  genius  and  teaching.  The  Romance  of  an  Elderly 
execution.  Tales  From  the  Mermaid  Tavern^  Poet,  by  A  H.  Broadley  and  Walter  Jerrold,  is 
by  Alfred  Noyes,  are  full  of  rollicking  music  the  result  of  the  discovery  of  letters  from  the 
befitting  the  theme,  re-creating  in  verse  the  spa-  poet  Crabbe  to  a  certain  Miss  Elizabeth  Charter, 
cious  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Daffodil  Able  autobiographic  works  were:  Early  Life  of 
Fields,  by  John  Masefleld,  dramatically  contrasts  Mark  Rutherford,  by  himself;  and  Vale,  the 
South  American  pampas  and  the  daffodil  fields  of  third  volume  of  Hail  and  Farewell,  by  George' 
England  in  a  story  of  concentrated  passion.  The  Moore.  T.  H. .  Esoott  wrote  the  biography  of 
same  author  has  written  The  Story  of  a  Round'  his  friend  Anthony  Trollope.  The  Private 
House  and  Other  Poems.  Poems,  by  Alice  Life  of  Henry  Maitland,  by  Morley  Roberts,  is 
Meynell,  are  full  of  gentle  melancholy  but  also  a  scarcely  veiled,  intimate  life  of  George  Gissing, 
of  grace  and  pensive  charm.  The  Works  of  painful  in  its  realism.  A  few  important  English 
Francis  Thompson  have  been  published  this  year  biographies  of  authors  remain  to  be  noted:  WH- 
in  a  definitive  edition  which  has  had  a  sale  of  liam  Morris:  a  Study  of  Personality,  bv  Arthnr 
many  thousands,  gratifying  and  surprising  lovers  Compton-Ricket ;  R.  L.  S,,  by  Francis  Watt; 
of  his  exquisite  verse.  The  Wolf  of  Oubbio,  by  Memories  of  Charles  Dickens,  by  Percy  Fitz- 
Josephine  Preston  Peabody,  takes  the  lovable  gerald,  who,  except  Marcus  Stone,  is  the  last  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  as  the  leading  character  in  Dickens's  literary  friends;  Coleridge  and  Words- 
a  Christmas  miracle  plav.  Knave  of  Hearts,  by  worth  in  the  West  Country,  their  friendship, 
Arthur  Symons,  is  full  of  subtle  nuances  of  work  and  surroundings,  by  Professor  Knight; 
feeling  delicately  expressed.  Auguries,  by  Law-  Dandies  and  Men  of  Letters,  by  Leon  H.  Vin- 
rence  Binyon,  presents  the  author's  philosophy  cent;  Thames  Side  in  the  Past,  sketches  of  its 
of  life  with  fine  exactness.  Gilbert  Murray  has  literature  and  society,  by  F.  C.  Hodgson;  and 
translated  int  rhyming  verse  the  Rhesus  of  Euri-  Memories,  by  the  Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge.  A 
pides.  The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Drum*  group  of  Ajnerican  biographies  call  for  spe- 
nt ond  of  Hawthomden  have  been  carefullyedited  cial  mention.  The  Letters  of  Charles  Eliot 
by  L.  E.  Kastner.  Daddy  Do-Funny*s  Wisdom  Norton,  edited  by  his  daughter,  Sarah  Nor- 
Jingles,  by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  contains  ton,  and  M.  A.  de  Wolf  Howe,  are  most  en- 
quaint  beast-stories  in  negro  dialect.  Notable,  joyable,  the  result  of  a  long  life  rich  in  friend- 
also,  are:  Cor  Cordium,  by  Alfred  Williams;  ships.  Ooldwin  Smith,  His  Life  and  Opinions, 
A  Woman's  Reliquary,  by  Professor  Dowden;  and  a  Selection  from  Ooldu?in  Smith's  Corre- 
Child  of  the  Amazons,  by  Max  Eastman;  The  spondence,  by  Arnold  Haultain,  cover  the  time 
F^ood  o/ Yottf A,  by  Sherwood  Spencer;  The  Snow-  of  his  residence  in  America.  Some  Letters  of 
shoe  Trail  and  Other  Poems,  by  Isaac  Rustling  William  Vaughn  Moody,  edited  by  Daniel 
Pennypacker;  The  Kingdom  of  All  Souls  and  A  Gregory  Mason,  give  a  glimpse  into  the  rare 
Day  at  Castrogiovanni,  by  George  Edward  Wood-  nature  of  a  reticent  poet.  A  Small  Boy  and 
berry;  First  Love,  a  lyrical  sequence,  by  Louis  Others,  by  Henry  James,  is  a  characteristically 
Untermeyer;  Horizon  Songs,  by  Grace  Duffield  elusive  bit  of  autobiography.  Biographies  of 
Goodwin,  poems  by  a  nature-poet;  Poems  and  foreign  authors  worthy  of  mention  are  fewer 
Ballads,  by  Hermann  Hagedom;  Songs  from  than  usual.  The  following  may  be  mentioned: 
Books,  by   Rudyard   Kipling;    Ultima   Veritas,  Chethe,  by  Houston j^temr^^^^q^^l^;  Hen- 
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rik  Ihaen^  Poet,  Mystic  and  Moralist^  by  Henry 
Bose;  August  Sirindberg,  by  D.  Lind-af-Hageby ; 
The  Son  of  a  Servant,  by  August  Sirindberg,  a 
veiled  autobiography;  Ellen  Key:  Her  Life  and 
Work,  by  Louise  Mystrom-Hamilton,  a  friend 
and  co-worker  of  the  Swedish  philanthropist; 
Antonio  Fogazzaro,  by  Eugenio  Donandoni;  My 
SecoUections  and  Reflections,  by  Yoshio  Mar- 
kino,  a  naive  criticism  of  foreign  customs. 

Gbztebal  BioaBAPHT.  The  number  of  biog- 
raphies, memoirs,  reminiscences,  and  collections 
of  correspondence  published  each  year  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States  continues  to  be 
very  great.  For  1013  it  is  necessary  to  note  not 
only  the  amount  of  this  class  of  literature  but 
the  presence  of  several  works  of  quite  excep- 
tional importance.  Perhaps  the  book  which  has 
attracted  the  most  general  interest  is  Theodore 
Rooosevelt,  an  Autobiography;  published  in 
England  under  the  title  Fifty  Years  of  My  Life. 
The  Autobiography  of  George  Dewey  is  es- 
pecially timely  in  view  of  the  discussion  of  the 
Fhilippine  question.  The  year  has  brought  forth 
no  less  than  three  biographies  of  the  first  im- 
portance dealing  with  British  statesmen:  The 
Life  of  John  Bright,  by  George  Macaulay 
Trevelyan;  The  Life  of  Henry  Labouchere,  by 
Algar  Labouchere  Thorold,  and  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  Life  of  David  Lloyd-George,  by  Her- 
bert du  Parcq.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Viceroy  Li 
Hung-Chang  is  interesting  chiefly  for  the 
glimpses  it  gives  of  the  human  side  of  the  great 
Chinese  minister.  The  chief  biography  of  a 
man  of  science  for  the  year  is  certainly  the 
'Letters  and  Recollections  of  Alexander  Agassiz, 
edited  by  G.  B.  Agassiz;  although  G.  T. 
Wrench's  story  of  surgery  in  Lord  Jester:  His 
Life  and  Work  is  a  work  of  great  merit  in  spite 
of  a  certain  amount  of  intolerance  toward  all 
schools  of  surgery  which  have  departed  in  any 
degree  from  the  methods  of  Lister.  The  Auto- 
biography and  Life  of  George  Tyrrell  is  a  valu- 
able historical  document  because  of  the  im- 
portant part  which  the  author  played  in  the 
religious  life  of  the  nineteenth  century.  My 
Life,  by  August  Bebel,  is  pleasantly  written  and 
very  illuminating  as  an  account  of  early  Ger- 
man Socialism. 

There  are  a  few  biographies  of  American 
statesmen  which  stand  out  from  the  rest  either 
from  the  literary  merits  of  the  book  or  from 
the  historical  importance  of  the  material  dealt 
with,  and  notably:  the  Life  of  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
by  James  Albert  Woodburn ;  the  Speeches,  Corres- 
pondence and  Political  Papers  of  Carl  Schurz, 
edited  by  Frederic  Bancroft;  The  Life  of  Lyman 
Trumbull,  by  Horace  White;  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge's  Early  Memories;  La  Follett^s  Autobiog- 
raphy; John  Sharpe  Williams's  lectures  on  the 
Blumenthal  foundation,  entitled  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son: His  Permanent  Influence  on  American  In- 
stitutions; and  John  Jay  Chapman's  Life  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison. 

Among  the  biographies  of  artists,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  is  Personal  Recollections  of 
Vincent  Van  Gogh,  by^  Elizabeth  Van  Gogh, 
reminiscences  of  a  post-impressionist.  We  have 
also:  Gustav  Mahler,  by  Paul  Stefan;  The  Rem- 
iniscences of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  edited  bv 
Homer  Saint-Gaudens;  Francisco  Goya,  by  Hugh 
Stokes;  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger,  by  Arthur 
B.  Chamberlain;  and  Harriet  Hosmer,  letters 
and  memoirs  edited  by  Cornelia  Carr. 

Lives  of  men  of  science  not  already  mentioned 
include:  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Audubon, 


the  Naturalist,  by  Bobert  Buchanan;  Fahre: 
Poet  of  Science,  by  Bernard  Miall;  Robert  Ful- 
ton, Engineer  and  Artist,  by  H.  W.  Dickinson; 
•V":  a  Memoir  of  John  Willis  Clark,  by  A.  E. 
Shipley.  Of  the  many  biographies  of  men  and 
women  distinguished  in  fields  of  religion,  phil- 
anthropy, and  social  reform  a  few  titles  may  be 
selected:  Livingstone  and  Neicstead,  by  A.  Z. 
Fraser;  The  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale,  by  Sir 
Edward  Cook;  My  FaVer,  by  Estelle  W.  Stead; 
Frances  Willard,  by  Bay  Strachey;  and  the 
Life  of  Ootavia  HiU,  a  collection  of  letters  edited 
by  C.  E.  Maurice. 

Beligion.  Among  the  many  books  dealing 
with  various  aspects  of  religion  there  are  two 
important  works  on  the  life  after  death:  The 
Belief  in  Immortality,  by  J.  G.  Fraser,  whose 
monumental  work,  The  Golden  Bough,  has 
reached  its  sixth  part;  and  Our  Eternity,  by 
Maurice  Maeterlinck,  in  which  theories  of  the 
survival  of  the  spirit  are  discussed.  Early 
Zoroastrianism,  by  James  Hope  Moulton,  is 
noteworthy  as  the  work  of  an  authority  on  the 
subject.  Other  important  books  fundamentally 
concerned  with  religion  are:  Four  Stages  of 
Greek  Religion,  by  Gilbert  Murray,  England's 
eminent  Greek  scholar;  The  Early  Roman  Epis- 
copate, by  William  Earnest  Beet;  The  Preach- 
ing of  Islam,  a  history  of  the  propagation  of  the 
Moslem  faith,  by  T.  W.  Arnold;  A  History  of 
the  Literature  of  Ancient  Israel,  by  Henry 
Thatcher  Fowler,  covering  the  ground  from  the 
earliest  times  to  135  B.C.;  The  Religious  Life 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race,  by  M.  V.  B.  Knox,  and 
The  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man,  by  George 
Frederick  Wright.  More  modem  aspects  of  re- 
ligion are  treated  in:  The  Quakers  in  Great 
Britain  and  America,  by  Charles  P.  Holder; 
France  of  To-day:  Its  Religious  Orientation,  by 
Paul  Sabatier,  translated  by  Henry  Bryan  Binns, 
predicting  a  great  religious  revival;  Ethics  and 
Modem  Thought,  by  Budolf  Eucken,  which  con- 
tains the  lectures  delivered  by  the  Jena  pro- 
fessor at  New  York  University;  Jeu>s  and  the 
Future,  by  Edward  William  Winstanley,  a 
scholarly  treatise;  The  Religious  Belief  of 
Scientists,  by  Arthur  H.  Tabrum,  quotes  from 
such  men  as  Sir  George  Stokes,  Lord  Aelvin,  and 
Lord  Bayleigh;  Getting  Together;  Essays  by 
Friends  in  Council  on  the  Regulative  Ideas  of 
Religious  Thought,  edited  by  James  Morris  Whi- 
ton ;  and  Religion  of  To-day,  by  J.  Brierly.  The 
psychological  aspect  of  religion  is  ably  dis- 
cussed in  several  works:  Christian  Faith  and 
the  New  Psychology,  by  David  A.  Murray; 
Psychology  of  the  Religious  Life,  by  George 
Malcolm  Stratton;  A  Psychological  Study  of 
Religion,  by  James  H.  Leuba;  The  Religious 
Revolution  of  To-day,  by  James  T.  Shotwell,  a 
discussion  of  the  psychological  basis  of  religion 
and  its  present  status;  The  Psychology  of  the 
Christian  Life,  by  Horace  Emory  Warner;  and 
The  Psychology  of  the  Christian  Soul,  by 
George  Steven.  There  are  many  volumes  printed 
every  year  on  the  founder  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. A  few  may  be  noted:  Jesus  the  Christ: 
Historical  or  Mythical?,  by  Thomas  J.  Thor- 
bum;  The  Historic  Jesus,  a  study  of  the  synop- 
tic gospels  by  Charles  Stanley  Lester;  Jesus, 
by  George  Holley  Gilbert;  The  Historic  Jesus, 
by  David  Smith;  The  Reasonableness  of  the  Re- 
ligion of  Jesus,  by  William  Stephen  Bainsford; 
Jesus  Said,  edited  by  Frances  E.  Lord;  The 
Fundamental  Christian  Faith,  by  the  late_T 
Charles  Augustus  Briggs;   The  Most  Beautiftilli^ 
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Book  Ever  Written  (a  title  taken  from  Renan  A  Short  History  of  the  United  States,  by  John 
in  speaking  of  the  gospel  according  to  Luke),  Spencer  Bassett;  From  Jefferson  to  Lincoln,  by 
by  D.  A.  Hayes.  In  the  historical  development  William  MacDonald;  One  Hundred  Years  of 
of  religion  we  should  mention :  Studies  in  the  Peace,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  a  study  of  a  oen- 
History  of  Religions,  edited  by  David  Gordon  tury's  pacific  relations  between  England  and  the 
Lyon  and  George  Foot  Moore;  The  New  Testa-  United  States;  and  Transatlantic  Historical 
ment  Documents,  by  George  Milligan;  Coptic  Solidarity,  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  consisting 
Apocrypha  in  the  Dialect  of  Upper  Egypt,  of  the  author's  Oxford  lectures  on  American 
edited  with  English  translation  by  E.  A.  Wallis  history.  In  British  history  there  are  several 
Budge;  A  Critical  Introduction  to  the  Old  Tes-  general  surveys:  The  Making  of  England,  by 
tament,  by  George  Buchanan  Gray;  The  Litera-  Gilbert  Slater;  A  History  of  England  from  the 
ture  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  George  Foot  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day,  by  A  D. 
Moore;  and  The  Epistle  of  Priesthood  (He-  Innes;  ^n^Ian<i  atnce  Waterloo,  by  J.  A.  R.  Mar- 
brews),  by  Alexander  Nairne.  Religious  essays  riott,  the  seventh  volume  of  a  series  edited  by 
abound.  Some  of  the  most  impressive  are:  The  Charles  Oman;  A  History  of  England  from  the 
Preacher,  His  Life  and  Work,  by  J.  H.  Jowett;  Accession  of  James  the  Second,  «oL  t.,  by 
Religion  and  Life,  by  Henry  Churchill  King;  Charles  H.  Firth.  French  history  always  calls 
Rudolf  Eucken's  Message  to  Our  Age,  by  Henry  forth  a  number  of  studies,  especially  the  revolu- 
C.  Sheldon;  Sociological  Study  of  the  Bible,  by  tionary  and  Napoleonic  epochs,  but  this  year 
Louis  Wallis;  French  Prophets  of  Yesterday,  a  such  works  are  not  as  numerous  as  usual.  The 
study  of  religious  thought  under  the  Second  Em-  New  France,  by  William  S.  Lilly,  is  a  pessimis- 
pire,  by  Albert  Leon  Guerard;  Mysticism  in  tic  study  of  French  democracy  since  1879;  Eng- 
Christianity,  by  W.  K.  Fleming;  The  Evolution  land  and  the  Orleans  Monarchy,  by  Major  John 
of  the  Monastic  Ideal,  by  Herbert  B.  Workman.  Hall,  relates  the  story  of  a  previous  entente  be- 

HiSTORT.  When  the  recent  great  shift  in  the  tween  France  and  England.  Symbol  and  Satire 
centre  of  the  historian's  interest  from  the  in  the  French  Revolution,  by  E.  F.  Henderson, 
political — or  rather  dynastic  and  military — af-  is  richly  illustrated  with  contemporary  carica- 
fairs  of  nations  to  the  daily  life  of  the  people  ture.  Of  military  studies  there  are  The  Franco- 
is considered,  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  com-  Prussian  War  and  Its  Secret  Causes,  by  Emile 
pletely  political  history  still  dominates  the  book  Ollivier,  translated  by  G.  B.  Ives;  and  Hilaire 
mart.  There  is  a  steadily  growing  literature  of  Belloc's  monograph  on  Poitiers,  Historical 
purely  economic  and  industrial  history,  but  it  works  In  other  fields  which  must  be  listed 
fitill  bulks  small  in  the  total  yearly  output  of  are:  The  Fall  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  by 
history,  whether  text-book,  general  history,  or  H.  W.  van  Loon,  a  work  at  once  of  great 
scholarly  monograph.  The  solution  of  this  ap-  scholarship  and  popular  interest;  Italy  in  the 
parent  paradox  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Thirteenth  Century,  by  K.  D.  Sedgwick;  Jena 
political  history  has  been  largely  revolutionized  to  Eylau,  a  history  of  the  Prussian  army  by 
from  within  and  has  incorporated  with  itself  so  General  von  der  Goltz,  translated  by  Captain 
much  of  economic  and  social  material  that  the  C.  F.  Atkinson;  An  Outline  History  of  China, 
distinction  between  the  two  types  of  work  is  be-  by  H.  H.  Gowen;  The  Queens  of  Aragon,  by  E. 
coming  less  significant  with  every  year.  L.    Miron;     The    Influence    of    M anarchs,    by 

Perhaps  this  tendency  is  most  clearly  shown  in  Frederick     A.     Woods,     studies     of     European 

the  field  of  American  history.    The  year's  great  royalty;    The   Evolution   of   States,   by   J.   M. 

contribution  to  American  history  is  John  Bach  Robertson;  and  The  Story  of  the  King's  High- 

McMaster's  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  u>ay,  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb. 
States  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War,       Travel   and   Contemporabt   History.     One 

vol,  viii,,  a  work  as  broad   in  scope  as  it  is  book    of   modern    travel    stands   out    from   tbe 

original  in  treatment.     Professor  0.  A.  Beard  others  of  the  year  as  much  perhaps  because  of 

clothes  an  economic  thesis  in  a  political  wrapper  the  vivid  dramatic  interest  of  the  narrative  as 

in  his  book.  An  Economic  Interpretation  of  the  because   of    the    unforgettable    tragedy    which 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  showing  that  closed  it.     Scotfs  Last  Expedition,  by  Robert 

the  Constitution  was  not  the  work  of  revolu-  F.  Scott,  edited  by  Iieonard  Huxley  and  Dr.  E. 

tiocary     theorists     but     of     conservative     and  A.  Wilson,  is  the  epic  of  the  Antarctic  pole, 

wealthy  men  aiming  above  all  to  make  property  Lost   in    the   Arctic,    by   Ejnar    Mikkelsen,  is 

rights  secure.    Distinctly  in  the  newer  fields  are  another  tale  of  heroism  from  the  other  end  of 

such  books  as  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart's  the  earth.    My  Life  with  the  Eskimo,  by  Vilh- 

Social  and  Economic  Forces  in  American  His-  jalmur  Stefansson,  enlarges  our  knowledge  of 

tory;  Causes  and  Effects  in  American  History,  this  people  in  no  small  degree.     The  Far  East 

by  E.  W.  Morse;  An  Industrial  History  of  the  is  as  attractive  to  explorer  and  author  as  either 

An^erican  People,  by  J.  R.  H.  Moore;  Economic  pole.     Trans-Himalaya,   an   account   pf   discov- 

Beginnings    of    the    Far    West,  by  Eatherine  eries  and  adventures  in  Tibet,  by  Sven  Hedin, 

Coman.     As  in  previous  years  the  Civil   War  introduces    the    reader    to   vast   regions   which 

period   continues   to   furnish   the   material   for  nature   and   the  policy   of   the   Tibetans   have 

very  many  books,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  Ameri-  hitherto  barred  to  white  men.    J.  O.  P.  Bland's 

can    political    history.      We    note    particularly  study.  Recent  Events  and  Present  Politics  wi 

James  Ford  Rhodes's  Lectures  on  the  American  China,  contains  a  rather  pessimistic  account  of 

Civil  War;  The  American  Civil  War,  by  J.  K.  that  country's  condition  and  prospects. 
Hosmer;  and  The  History  of  the  Reconstruction        The  two  Balkan  wars  have  produced  not  only 

Period,  by  James  Schouler.    Military  studies  of  accounts  of  the  struggle  but  many  studies  of  tbe 

interest  are:      War  Time  in  Manila,  by  Rear-  chief  nations  engaged,  of  which  may  be  cited: 

Admiral  B.  A.  Fiske;  Major  Operations  of  the  With    the    Bulgarian    Staff,    by    Noel    Buxton, 

Navies  in  the  War  of  American  Independence,  M.P..;   The  Balkan  War,  by  Philip  Gibbs  and 

by  Captain  Mahan;  and  A  Naval  History  of  the  Bernard  Grant;  The  Ottoman  Empire,  by  Henry 

American   Revolution,    by    Gardner    W.    Allen.  W.     Stead;      The     Hapsburg     Monarchy,     by 

More  general  surveys  of  American  history  are:  Henry    W.    Stead i^itiC^i^y  Ferdinand    and    His 
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People,  by  J.  MacDonald;  The  Near  East,  by 
Robert  Hichens;  and  Rambles  and  Studies  in 
Greece,  by  J.  P.  Mahaffy.  No  European  nation 
is  at  present  the  Bubject  of  closer  scrutiny  than 
Germany.  A  number  of  attempts  have  been 
made  during  the  year  to  account  for  the  re- 
markable prosperity  and  efficiency  of  that  coun- 
try and  its  place  in  world  diplomacy.  Mon- 
archioafr  Socialism  in  Germany,  by  Elmer 
Roberts,  gives  a  general  account  of  the  progres- 
sive paternalism  of  the  kaiser  and  his  ministers, 
and  Principles  of  Prtusian  Administration,  by 
H.  G.  James,  describes  in  detail  the  official  ma- 
chinery used  to  that  end.  Germany  and  Its 
Evolution  tn  Modem  Times,  by  Henry  Lichten- 
berger,  a  French  view;  Germany  to  the  Present 
I^oy,  by  A.  W.  Holland;  Pan-Germanism,  by 
Roland  G.  Usher;  German  Sea-Power,  by  Archi- 
bald Kurd  and  Henry  Castle;  Problems  of 
Power,  by  W.  M.  Fullerton;  and  tue  late  Price 
Collier's  frank  and  informing  first-hand  study, 
Germany  and  the  Germans,  are  all  books  that 
demand  notice. 

The  whole  British  empire  is  in  constant 
process  of  change  and  development  but  nowhere 
80  much  as  in  England  itself.  British  Social 
Politics,  by  Carlton  H.  Hayes,  is  an  admirably 
compact  and  complete  account  of  the  many 
changes  which  the  present  Liberal  government 
has  made  in  British  law  since  it  ^as  returned 
to  power.  The  civilizing  work  of  Great  Britain 
in  Egypt  is  told  in  cSayton  S.  Cooper's  The 
Man  of  Egypt.  A  similar  story  of  imperial  de- 
velopment at  the  other  extremity  of  the  con- 
tinent is  the  subject  of  The  Reconstruction  of 
the  New  Colonies  Under  Lord  Milner,  by  W.  B. 
Worsfold;  The  Real  South  Africa,  by  Ambrose 
Pratt;  The  South  African  Scene,  by  Violet  R. 
Markham.  On  the  war  in  Tripoli  we  have  Italy 
in  North  Africa,  by  W.  K.  McClure,  and  A  War 
for  a  Desert,  by  Francis  McCuUagh. 

Of  books  concerned  with  the  Western  Con- 
tinent, and  falling  properly  under  the  present 
section,  are:  The  Coming  Canada,  by  J.  K. 
Goodrich;  Alaska:  An  Empire  in  the  Making, 
by  J.  J.  Underwood,  a  book  of  information  as 
well  as  of  narrative;  ex- Ambassador  James 
Bryce's  University  and  Historical  Addresses  on 
American  history;  and  Dr.  Diomede  Carito's  In 
the  Land  of  Washington,  a  study  of  the  United 
States  by  an  Italian.  Our  outlying  de- 
pendencies also  receive  attention:  Hawaii,  Past 
and  Present:  The  Philippine  Problem,  by  Fred- 
erick Chamberlain;  The  American  Occupation 
of  the  Philippines,  by  J.  J.  Blount,  a  plea  for 
the  abandonment  of  the  islands;  and  The 
Odyssey  of  the  Philippine  Commission^  by 
Daniel  R.  Williams.  And  the  Panama  Canal 
zone  is  a  centre  of  liveliest  interest,  witness: 
Philippe  Bunau-Varilla's  Panama:  The  Crec^ 
Hon,  Destruction  and  Resurrection;  The 
Panama  Gateway,  by  Joseph  B.  Bishop,  a  very 
thorough  and  authorative  boo*';  and  Panama: 
Past  and  Present,  by  Farnam  Bishop.  Latin 
America  is  treated  in:  The  Coming  Mexico,  by 
•Joseph  K.  Goodrich;  Mewico  the  Land  of  Un- 
rest^ by  Henry  Baerlein;  The  Republics  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  by  C.  R.  Enock; 
Guatemala,  by  C.  W.  Domville-¥1fe ;  Across  Un- 
known South  America,  by  A.  H.  Savage-Landor; 
An  Unknown  People  in  an  Unknown  Land,  a 
atudy  of  the  Gran  Chaco  region  in  central  South 
America  by  W.  B.  Grubb;  To  the  River  Platte 
and  Back,  by  W.  J.  Holland;  A  Tour  Through 
Bouth    America,    by    A.    8.    Forrest;     Modem 


Chile,  an  optimistic  sketch,  by  W.  H.  KoebeL 
Politics  and  Sociology.  During  the  past 
year  attention  seems  to  have  been  especially 
concentrated  n  two  or  three  fields  of  political 
and  economic  inquiry.  One  of  these  foci  of  in- 
terest is  certainly  the  labor  union,  especially 
the  newer  type  of  labor  union  which  is  revolu- 
tionary in  purpose  and  is  organized  by  complete 
industries  rather 'than  by  crafts.  The  Spirit  of 
Association,  by  M.  Fothergill  Robinson,  is  a 
general  plea  for  voluntary  cooperation  rather 
than  legal  enactment  as  a  remedy  for  industrial 
evils;  Trade  Unions,  by  H.  H.  Schloesser,  and 
Trads  Unions,  by  Joseph  Clayton,  also  aim  at 
a  broad  survey  of  the  whole  situation.  Andr6 
Tridon's  The  New  Unionism  is  an  ardent  de- 
fence of  the  synaicalist  movement,  which  is  a» 
vigorously  attacked  by  another  Socialist,  John- 
Spargo,  in  Syndicalism,  Industrialism, 
Unionism,  and  Socialism,  The  movement  i» 
treated  in  several  other  books  of  the  year,  in- 
cluding Industrial  Warfare,  by  C.  Watney  and* 
J.  A.  Little;  The  Minimum  Wage  and  Syn- 
dicalism, by  the  Hon.  James  Boyle;  Syn- 
dicalism :  a  Critical  Examination,  by  J.  Ramsay 
McDonald.  An  admirable  exposition  of  the  So- 
cialist party  and  its  position  is  contained  in  j6fo- 
oialism  Summed  Up,  by  Morris  Hillquit.  In 
The  Larger  Aspects  of  Socialism,  W.  E.  Walling: 
discusses  many  theories  of  sociology  and  ethics 
as  they  seem  to  relate  to  his  subject.  Marxism^ 
versus  Socialism,  by  Professor  Simkhovitch, 
shows  how  far  modem  Socialism  has  departed! 
from  the  original  doctrines  of  Karl  Marx  and 
expresses  the  opinion  that  changing  economic 
conditions  will  force  further  reconstruction.  The 
Socialist  p&rj^  is  not  the  only  one  to  find 
elucidation.  The  National  Progressive  party  is* 
championed  in  a  volume  of  addresses  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  collected  under  the  title  Progres- 
sive Principles,  and  S.  J.  Duncan  Clark  con> 
tributes  a  volume  on  The  Progressive  Move- 
ment: Its  Principles  and  Programme,  The  New 
Freedom,  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  is  the 
text-book  of  progressivism  within  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Of  American  political  essays,  Ex- 
periments in  Government  and  the  Essentials  of 
the  Constitution,  by  Senator  Elihu  Root,  is  cer> 
tainly  one  of  the  most  important.  It  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  needed  legislative  reconstruction 
necessitated  by  the  growth  of  modem  industry. 
Similar  problems  are  faced  by  the  veteran^ 
British  scientist,  the  late  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,, 
in  Social  Environment  and  Modem  Progress,  al- 
though the  remedies  proposed  are  far  more  dras- 
tic. In  the  same  connection  should  be  consid- 
ered The  Future  of  the  Working  Classes,  by  R 
W.  Babson;  The  Worker  and  His  Country,  by 
Fabian  Ware;  l.calth  and  Welfare,  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  C.  Pigou  of  Cambridge;  and  Construc- 
tive Rural  Sociology,  by  John  M.  Gillette. 

The  flood  of  books  on  leminiam  that  pour  from 
the  press — ^many  of  them  remarkable  for  knowl- 
edge, intelligence,  and  skillful  presentation  of 
material — ^makes  the  output  of  works  on  other 
questions  of  modern  sociology  appear  insigntfi- 
cant.  Any  brief  selection  will  seem  arbitrary^ 
but  we  name  the  following:  The  anonymous 
study  The  Woman  with  Empty  Hands;  The  Old- 
Fashioned  Woman,  by  Elsie  Clews  Parsons;  The 
Unrest  of  Women,  by  E.  S.  Martin;  Sex  Antag- 
onism, by  Walter  Heape,  and  The  Truth  About 
Woman,  by  C.  Gasquoine  Hartley  (Mrs.  Walter 
Gallichan),  two  violently  contrasting  works  on  t 
biological     psychology ;     The     Man  ^  i^iLj  #0  Q  IC 
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Woman,  by  Arthur  L.  Salmon;  The  yaiure  of 
Woman,  by  J.  L.  Taylor;  Way  Stationa,  a  studv 
of  the  English  feminist  movement  by  Elizabew 
Robins;  Woman  in  Science,  by  H.  J.  Moasans; 
a  frenzied  and  violent  work,  The  Unewpurgated 
Case  Against  Woman  Suffrage,  by  Sir  Almoth 
£.  Wright;  and  a  remarkable  book  by  Frau  von 
Mayreder,  translated  from  the  German,  and  en- 
titled, A  Survey  of  the  Woman,  Problem. 

LITTLE,  Joseph  James.  An  American 
printer  and  publicist,  died  February  11,  1913. 
He  was  bom  in  Bristol,  England,  in  1841,  and 
moved  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents 
when  he  was  four  years  of  age.  Educated  in 
the  public  schools,  in  1855  he  became  a  printer's 
apprentice  at  Morris,  N.  Y.  Four  years  later 
he  was  employed  as  a  compositor  in  New  York 
City.  He  served  throughout  the  Civil  War, 
rising  to  the  -rank  of  first  lieutenant  in  the 
37th  New  York  Volunteers.  In  1867  he  estab- 
lished the  firm  of  J.  J.  Little  and  Company. 
Mr.  Little  took  great  interest  in  public  affairs 
and  was  for  many  years  a  school  commissioner 
of  New  York  City.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Fifty-second  Congress,  serving  from  1891-93.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  World's 
Fai  rComm  ision. 

LIVESTOCK.     See  STOCK-RAisnro. 

LLANDAST,  Henbt  Matthews,  First 
Yiscount.  An  English  nobleman  and  public 
official,  died  March  27,  1913.  In  1883  he  was 
appointed  home  secretary  in  the  cabinet  of  Lord 
Salisbury.  Although  he  did  not  become  prom- 
inent in  this  position  he  discharged  the  auties 
of  his  office  with  firmness  and  efficiency.  When 
the  Unionists  came  into  power  in  1895,  he  did 
not  return  to  office,  but  was  raised  to  the  po- 
sition of  Viscount  Llandaff. 

LOAN  AND  TBTTST  COMPANIE&  See 
Trust  Companies;  Banks  and  Banking;  and 
Financial  Review. 

LOBBYING.     See  Elbctobal  Betobic 

LOCK  JAW.     See  Tetanits. 

LOCKOUTS.  See  ABBrrRATioN  and  Concil- 
iation, Industbial;  and  Stbikes. 

LOCKBOYy  Etienne  Augxjstb  Edouabd 
'(Simon).  A  French  journalist  and  statesman, 
died  Kovember  22,  1913.  He  was  born  in  1838. 
His  father,  an  actor  named  Joseph  Philippe 
Simon,  took  the  name  of  Lockroy.  From  his 
earliest  manhood  he  was  engaged  in  the  service 
of  the  state;  he  was  also  a  soldier,  and  in  1860 
joined  Garibaldi's  band  of  Italian  volunteers 
which  made  a  famous  expedition  into  Sicily. 
In  1871  he  was  one  of  the  electors  of  the  Seine, 
who  were  sent  to  the  National  Assembly  in 
February  of  that  year.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  a  daily  paper  called  La  MunicipalitS, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  regulation  of  the 
municipal  councils  of  France.  His  most  im- 
portant rOle  as  a  journalist,  however,  was 
played  during  the  second  Beign  of  Terror,  when 
the  empire  was  falling  after  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War.  His  vigorous  style  made  him  the 
chief  propagandist  of  that  period.  M.  Lockroy 
held  portfolios  in  the  cabinets  of  all  the 
presidents  from   the   founding  of  the  republic 

LOCOMOBILE.     See  Steam  Engine. 

LOCOMOTIVES.  See  Intebnal  Combus- 
tion Engines. 

LOGIC.    See  Philosophy. 

LONDON.  See  Gbeat  Bbttain,  'Area  and 
Population,  and  passim, 

LONGEVITY.  See  Mabbiage  and  Divobgb 
under  Marriage  and  Longevity, 


LONGFELLOW,  William  Pitt  Pkeblb.  Ab 
American  architect,  died  August  3,  1913.  He 
was  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  1836,  and  was 
the  son  of  Stephen  Longfellow,  and  brother  of 
Henry  W.  Longfellow.  Graduated  from  Har- 
vard College  in  1885,  he  afterward  took  post- 
graduate studies  at  that  college.  From  1869-72 
he  was  assistant  architect  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment of  the  United  States.  He  was  ad- 
junct professor  of  architectural  design  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  1881- 
82.  In  1893  he  was  chairman  of  the  architec- 
tural section  board  of  judges  at  the  Chicago 
Exposition.  He  was  the  first  editor  of  the  Amer- 
ican Architect,  His  published  writings  on 
architectural  subjects  include:  Ahstrad  of  Lec- 
tures on  Perspective  (1889);'  Cyclopedia  of 
Architecture  in  Italy,  Qreeee  and  the  Levant 
(1896);  The  Column  and  the  Arch,  Architec- 
tural Essays  (1889);  Applied  Perspective 
(1901).  He  also  con^ibuted  to  magazines  and 
reviews  on  architectural  subjects. 

LOBD  HABDINOEy  Atteicfted  Assassina- 
tion OP.    See  India,  History. 

LOS  ANGELES  AQXTEDTTCT.     See  Aqub- 

DUCTS. 

L0T7ISLAKA.  Population.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  State  in  1910  was  1,666,388.  Ae- 
cording  to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  made  in  1913,  the  population  in  that 
year  was  1,745,858. 

Aobicultubx.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1912-1913  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  those  of  1913  are  estimates  only. 


Acreaere  Prod.  Bu.  Value 

Com    1918  1,900.000  41,800,000  932,186,000 

1918  1.806,000  82,490,000  U.490,000 

Oats    1918  46,000  990,000  564.000 

1912  84,000  707.000  861.000 

Rice     1918  406,600,000  11,760,000  9,878,000 

1918  862.600.000  11.812,000  10.985.000 

Potatoes. . . .  1918  26.000  1,760,000  1.680.000 

1912  20.000  1.460,000  1.212.000 

Hay    1918  160,000  a  240,000  8.000.000 

1912  142.000  234.000  2.972.000 

Tobacco.... 1918  600  5  270,000  68.000 

1912  600  160.000  45.000 
Cotton  ....1918  1,126.000  e  400.000  22.889.000 
1912  929.000  861,128  20.678.000 

a  Tons.     5  Pounds,     o  Bales. 

MiNEBAL  Pboduction.  The  total  value  of 
the  mineral  proucts  of  the  State  in  1912  was 
$16,357,841,  compared  with  $12,710,958  in  1911. 

The  Louisiana  fields,  with  those  of  Texas, 
form  the  Gulf  oil  field.  There  were  produced 
in  the  State  in  1912  9,263,439  barrels  of 
petroleum,  compared  with  10,720,420  barrels 
in  1911.  There  are  three  important  fields  in 
the  State — ^the  Jennings,  Caddo,  and  the  Vinton 
fields.  Of  these,  the  Caddo  field  is  by  far  the 
largest  producer.  Its  production  of  1912  was 
7,177,949  barrels.  From  the  Jennings  field  were 
taken  1,106,711  barrels,  and  from  the  Vinton 
field  932,639  barrels.  The  total  number  of  wells 
completed  in  the  State  in  1912  was  437. 

Tbanbfobtation.  The  total  railway  mileage 
of  the  State  on  June  30,  1912,  was  6860,  of 
which  3873  was  main  line,  1282  branches  and 
spurs,  188  second  track,  1414  yard  track  and 
sidings.  The  longest  mileage  is  that  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain,  and  Southern  Bail- 
way,  460.  The  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany has  339,  the  Louisiana  Railway  and  Kavi- 
Digitized  by  ^^JiJL^VlC 
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gation  Company  312,  the  New  OrleanB,  Texas,  he   took   a   leading   part   and  worked   for  the 

and   Mexico   Railroad    Company   276,    and    the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims.    With  Belva 

Kansas  City,  Southern  Railway  Company  245.  Lookwood  and  the  Baroness  vo.i  Suttner  he  was 

These   figures    are   for   main    track   only.    The  an  editor  of  the  Peace  Maker.    He  was  a  familiar 

total  gross  earnings  for  the  lines  in  the  State  figure  at  the  (Geneva  and  Hague  peace  confer- 

for    the    fiscal    year    ending    June    30,    1012,  ences,  and  wrote  and  spoke  much  on  peace  and 

amounted  to  $181,509,393.  philanthropic  subjects. 

Chabities  and  CoBBBcnoNB.     The  charitable  LOVEBUBN,    Lobd.      See   Gbxat   Beitain, 

and  correctional  institutions  under  the  control  War  or  Conference. 

of  the  State,  include  the  following:  Louisiana  IiOWE,  Thaddeus  S.  C.  An  American  aero- 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Louisiana  State  School  naut,  died  January  16,  1913.  He  was  born  in 
for  the  Deaf,  State  Penitentiary — all  at  Baton  Jefferson,  N.  H.,  in  1832.  When  still  a  young 
Rouge;  the  Louisiana  Industrial  Institute  at  man,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  the  subject 
Ruston;  the  State  Reform  School  at  Monroe;  of  balloons.  He  began  to  experiment  in  aero- 
the  Louisiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Pine-  nautics;  constructed  several  balloons  while  in 
▼ille ;  and  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Jackson,  the   employ  of   the   ffov^rnment,  chiefly   as   an 

Politics  and  Govebkicent.  A  special  session  aid  to  the  stud^  of  atmospheric  conditions; 
of  the  legislature  convened  on  September  8  and  invented  several  instruments  for  the  determina- 
ad joumed  on  September  12,  having  called  a  tion  of  longitude  and  latitude  without  a  horizon ; 
special  election  for  October  28  at  which  the  and  in  1858  he  built  the  largest  aerostat  made 
people  should  vote  upon  a  proposition  to  call  up  to  that  time.  One  of  his  earliest  balloon 
a  limited  constitutional  convention  for  Novem-  flights  was  to  a  height  of  23,000  feet,  which 
ber  10.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  convention  far  surpassed  the  previous  record  of  those  days, 
was  to  permit  the  sale  of  bonds  to  refund  the  Soon  after  he  announced  his  intention  of  cross- 
State  bonded  debt  of  $11,108,300,  due  January  ing  the  Atlantic  in  a  balloon  and  built  one 
1,  1914.  The  election  was  held  on  the  date  with  a  capacity  of  725,000  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
mentioned  above,  the  convention  proposition  be-  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  inflate 
ing  overwhelmingly  adopted  and  delegates  to  the  bag  he  gave  up  the  plan.  Soon  after  the 
the  convention  being  elected.  The  convention  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  Dr.  Lowe  made  sev- 
met  November  10  and  adjourned  November  22,  eral  flights.  One  of  these  flights  was  from  Cin- 
havlng  rewritten  and  reSnacted  the  constitution  cinnati  to  the  South  Carolina  coast,  a  distance 
of  the  State.  The  chief  changes  were  the  bond  of  900  miles,  which  he  covered  in  nine  hours, 
section  and  amendments  to  the  acts  governing  He  was  appointed  chief  aeronautic  engineer  of 
the  sewerage  and  water  board  of  New  Orleans,  the  United  States  army,  and  organized  an  aero- 

On  December  8  an  issue  amounting  to  $10,-  nautio   corps  which   gave  valuable   aid   by  ob- 

567,470  of  four  and  one- half  per  cent,  fifty-year  serving    the    movements    of    the     Confederate 

serial  bonds,  authorized  by  the  new  constitution^  troops.     In  1865  he  invented  a  machine  which 

were  sold  by  the  State  board  of  liquidation  at  made  the  first  artificial  ice  in  the  United  States. 

96,142.     There  were    no   other   legislative    ses-  From   1891-94  he  built  the  Mount  Lowe  Rail- 

sions;   and  no  other  State-wide  elections.  way  in  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains. 

State  C^vernment.     Governor,  L.  E.  Hall;  LTJDWIG  HI.   OF  BAVABIA.     See  Gebp 

Lieutenant-Governor,  T.   C.   Barrett;    Secretary  many,  End  of  the  Bavarian  Regency, 

of  State,  Alvin  £.  Hebert;  Auditor,  Paul  Capde-  TAS'MINA'L     is    a   new    hypnotic    substance, 

▼ille;  Treasurer,  L.  E.  Smith;  Attorney-General,  phenyl-ethyl-barbituric  acid,  offered  as  a  substi- 

R.  G.  Pleasant;  Superintendent  of  Education,  T.  tute  for  veronal,  from  which  it  differs  in  the 

H.  Harris;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  E.  0.  substitution  of  one  ethyl  group   (C^Hs)   for  one 

Bruner;     Commissioner    of    Insurance,    A.    E.  phenyl  molecule    iCA).     Luminal  is  a  white, 

Hebert;  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  Fred  J.  odorless,   slightly  bitter   powder,   almost  insol- 

Grace— all  Democrats.  uble  in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water 

JuDidABT.    Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  J.  and  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 

A«  Breaux;  Associate  Justices,  A  D.  Laud,  Wal-  form,  and  in  alkaline  solutions.     It  is  claimed 

ter   B.   Sommerville,   Frank   A.   Monroe,   0.   O.  that  the  introduction  of  the  phenyl  group  in- 

Provosty;  Clerk,  Paul  E.  Mortimer — all  Demo-  creases  the  hypnotic  power  of  luminal  over  that 

crats.  of  veronal.    The  drug  has  a  sedative  action  on 

State  Legiblatdbe,  1913.    Both  houses  Dem-  respiration,  lessening  the  frequency  of  breathing, 

oeratic.     Jhe  State  representatives  in  Congress  although  the  volume  of  each  respiration  is  in- 

will  be  found  in  the  section   Congress,  article  creased.     It  kills  by  respiratory  paralysis.     It 

United  States.  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  a  certain  portion 

IiOVEy  Alfeed  Henbt.     An  American  mer-  being    probably    decomposed    in    the    organism. 

chant  and  peace  advocate,  died  June  29,  1913.  ^o  injury  to  the  kidneys  or  gastric  disturbances 

Bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1830,  and  educated  in  have  been  observed.     Luminal  is  claimed  to  be 

the    schools   of   that   city,   he   established   very  a    useful    hypnotic    in    nervous    insomnia    and 

successfully  a  wool  commission  house  in  Phila-  conditions  of  excitement  of  the  nervous  system, 

delphia,  but  was  best  known  as  a  peace  advo-  Luminal  Sodium  is  a  white   crystalline,  hy- 

cate.     For  over  fifty  years  he  was  president  of  groscopic  powder,  readily  soluble  in  water,  and 

the  Universal  Peace  Union.     During  the  Civil  used  for  hypodermic  injection. 

War  he  did  much  to  support  the  "underground  liTJNACY.     See  Insanitt. 

railway "  used  in  bringing  the  slaves  from  the  IiTTTHEBANS.    The  Lutheran  Church  is  the 

South,  and  with  Mrs.  Stowe  and  other  prominent  third   largest   Protestant   denomination    in    the 

abolitionists,  carried  on  the  work  and  devoted  United  States.    In  1913  the  confirmed  or  adult 

much  of  his  means  to   the  abolitionist  cause,  members  numbered  2,376,579.     There  were  9162 

After  the  war  he  continued  his  labors  for  the  ordained    ministers    and    15,739    congregations, 

cause  of  peace,  and  worked  sufficiently  to  sup-  For  administrative  purposes  there  were  65  dis- 
port President  Grant  in  his  policies  toward  the  trict  synods.  The  church  property  was  valued 
Indians.    In  the  Mason  and  Slidell  controversy  at  $92,747,509.     For  local  expenses  there  |^.\^«jTp 
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Tftised  durinff  the  year  $12,185»250,  and  for  mis-  vania  has  quietly  pushed  its  fund  of  $500,000 

Biona    and    benevolence    $3,082,706.      The    bible  for  educational  work  toward  completion,  mean- 

and  parochial  schools  which  numbered  3514  had  while  receiving  two  new  endowments  for  pro- 

1.041,304  pupils  and  80,005  officers  and  teachers,  fessorships  amounting  to  $90,000  for  its  Phila- 

The  church  is  divided  into  four  general  bodies,  delphia  Theological   Seminary.     The   Synodicai 

and  a  number  of  independent  synods.     Details  Conference  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  national 

in  regard  to  these  are  given  below.  Lutheran  university  as  a  *'  Quadrioentennial  Me- 

The  General  Council,  organized  in  1867,  morial."  Important  actions  lookini?  toward  co- 
has  13  district  synods;  1665  ox^ained  ministers;  operation  and  the  arbitration  of  differences 
2535  congregations;  493,279  confirmed  members;  between  the  various  Lutheran  bodies  were  taken 
church  property  valued  at  $31,232,746;  local  during  the  year.  The  General  World's  Confer- 
expenses  were  $3,661,200,  and  for  benevolence  ence  met  at  Nuremberg  in  Germany  in  Septem,* 
and  missions  $667,746.40.  This  branch  of  the  her.  The  General  Council  continues  its  member- 
church  has  a  complete  graded  system  for  its  ship  in  this  General  Conference  and  insists  on  a 
bible  schools  which  number  1803,  with  an  enroll-  positive  declaration  of  principles  which  will  in- 
ment  of  298,834.  In  the  593  parochial  schools  sure  a  world's  conference  of  Lutherans  on  a  true 
the  enrollment  is  26,067.  and  historic  confessional  basis.     (See  also  Ri- 

The  General  Synod,  organized  in  1820,  has  ligious  Denominations  and  Movements.) 

24    district    synods;    1344    ordained    ministers;  LUXEMBUBG.     An     independent,     neutral 

1700  congregations;  320,246  confirmed  members,  grand  duchy,  bordering  Belgium,  Germany,  and 

The  church  property  is  valued  at  $22,793,914.  France.  The  area  is  2586  square  kilometers  (998- 

The  income  for  local  expenses  was  $2,794,810,  square  miles).    Population  (December  1,  1010),. 

and   for   missions   and  benevolence   $546,532.10.  259,891    (134,101  males,  125,790  females).     Ro- 

In  the  1732  Sunday  schools  there  is  an  enroll-  man    Catholics   numbered   250,543,   Protestants, 

ment  of  300,321.  4007,  and  Jews   1270.     Natives    of    the    grand 

The  Stnodical  Conference,  which  is  mainly  duchy  numbered  220,168 ;  there  were  21,762  Ger- 

German,  was  or^nized  in  1872:  6  district  syn-  mans,  10,138  Italians,  3964  Belgians,  and  2103 

ods;    2965   ordained  ministers;    4722  congrega-  French.    Luxemburg,  the  capital,  had  20,848  in> 

tions;    831,120   confirmed  members.     The   esti-  habitants.     Iron  mining  is  an  important  indus- 

mated   value  of   the   church   property   is   $17,-  try.     The  grand  duchy  is  included  in  the  Ger- 

890,000.      The    income   for   local   expenses    was  man  customs  union.    Railway  (1911),  625  kilo- 

$3,676,632,    and    for   missions    and   benevolence  meters;  telesrraphs  (1912),  329  offices,  with  701 

$932,893.21.     This  branch  has  many  strong  pa-  kilometers  of  line  and  2078  of  wire;  post  oflice» 

rochial    schools.     The    total    number    of    such  (1912),  134.    Revenue  and  expenditiire  in  1910» 

schools  is  2800  with  an  enrollment  of  152,090  17,700,805  and    16,977,796    francs    respectively, 

pupils.     In  the  688  Sunday  schools,  the  total  The  budget  for  1913   (law  of  March  1  of  that 

registration  is  155,889.  year)    showed   estimated  revenue  of  20.001.733 

The  United  Synod  of  the  South,  which  is  francs  and  estimated  expenditure  of  22,958,609 

organized  on  a  basis  very  similar  to  that  of  the  francs.     Customs  and  direct  taxes  each  supply 

General  Council  dates    from    1886:    8    district  about    one- fourth    of    the    revenue.     The    debt 

synods;  249  ordained  ministers;   485  congrega-  amounts  to  12,000,000  francs;  annuities,  493.150 

tions;   50,819  confirmed  members.     The  church  francs.    The  Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  53 

property  is  valued  a*  $2,345,181.     The  receipts  members,  elected  for  six  years  by  direct  vote, 

for  local  expenses  were  $250,450,  and  for  mis-  The  grand   duke,   William,   died   February    25^ 

sions  and  benevolence  $139,938.19.     In  the  408  1912,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter,  Marie 

Sunday    schools,    the    majoritv    of    which    are  Adelaide    (born  June  14,  1894),  who  was    en- 

graded,  there  is  a  registration  of  39,037.  throned  on  attaining  her  majority,    June    14,. 

The  Independent  Synods,  to  the  number  of  1912.  Her  sister.  Princess  Charlotte  (bom 
14,  together  with  a  few  independent  ministers  1896),  is  heiress-presumptive, 
and  congregations,  report  2935  ordained  minis-  A  concession  ratified  in  1913  enabled  a  Bel- 
ters; 6208  congregations;  672,150  confirmed  gian  and  three  German  syndicates  to  exploit 
members.  Their  church  property  is  valued  at  582  rectares  of  mining  land  for  a  period  of  fifty 
$18,533,543.  For  local  expenses  but  six  of  these  years.  In  return  the  government  was  to  reeeive- 
synods  have  reported.  These  gave  $1,813,987.  an  annual  rent  of  from  2025  to  2725  francs  per 
The  gifts  for  missions  and  benevolence  were  hectare,  a  total  annual  payment  of  over  1,000,- 
$798,440.01.     In    1426   parochial    schools   there  000  francs. 

are  78,981  pupils,  and  in  2088  Sunday  schools  IfYNCH,  Henet  Finnts  BijOSSe  An  Eng- 
the  registration  is  327,860.  lish  traveler  and  writer  on  Middle  East  sub- 
In  anticipation  of  the  400th  anniversary  of  jects,  died  November,  1913.  He  was  bom  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  by  Martin  London  in  1862,  and  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
Luther,  October  31,  1517,  the  General  Council  versity  of  Heidelberg  and  at  Trinity  College, 
resolved  to  raise  a  $2,000,000  jubilee  fund  and  Cambridge.  After  a  brief  experience  in  business 
invited  all  Lutherans  to  cooperate  and  for  their  life,  he  &gan  his  extensive  travels  in  the  Middle 
own  missionary  and  institutional  interests  to  East,  for  the  purposes  of  scientific,  political,  and 
raise  from  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000  as  a  commercial  research.  In  1888  he  made  the  jour- 
"  Quadricentennial  Memorial  of  the  Birth  of  ney  from  Alexandretta,  through  the  Aleppo  and* 
Protestantism."  Diarbekir    on    horseback,    and    then    down    the* 

The  year  was  notable  for  the  planning  and  Tigress  on  a  raft  to  Bagdad.  He  subsequently 
the  raising  of  funds.  Norwegians  raised  nearly  inausrurated  a  new  river  service  under  the  Brit- 
$500,000  for  their  educational  institutions;  the  ish  fiag  on  the  Kanm  River,  Persia.  He  made 
Swedes  raised  $250,000  for  Gustavus  Adolphus  surveys  for  a  new  trade  route  into  Pisrsia,  which 
College;  the  Iowa  synod  is  raising  $300,000  for  was  afterward  known  as  the  "Lynch  Road.*' 
theological  and  collesriate  education;  the  Pitts-  His  next  notable  journey  made  about  1^00,  em- 
burgh  synod  completed  a  $10.0,000  fund  for  braced  the  Caucasus  and  Armenia,  and  in  a 
Thiel  College;  and  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsyl-  later  journey  fe^giiUgJPb^Jitjfli^g;  himself  more 
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thoroughly  familiar  with  Armenia,  surveying 
the  great  crater  of  Nimrud,  and  mapping  the 
country.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  social 
questions,  and  was  associated  with  the  work  of 
Toynbee  Hall.  From  1906  to  1910  he  sat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a  Liberal.  He  was 
a  severe  critic  of  the  British  foreign  policy  in 
Persia,  and  was  a  strong  supporter  of  W.  Mor- 
gan Shuster,  the  American  treasurer-general  of 
rersia,  who  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office 
in  1911  on  account  of  influence  brought  to  bear 
by  the  Russian  government.  His  published  writ- 
ings include,  Armenia:  Travels  and  Studies  (2 
ToTumes,  1901),  and  various  articles  in  reviews 
and  in  proceedings  of  learned  societies. 

LYNE,  Sib  William.  A  Tasmanian  public 
official,  died  August  1,  1913.  He  was  born  at 
Apslown,  Tasmania,  1843,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  removed  to  Queensland,  where  he  became 
a  pioneer  settler.  In  the  following  year  he  re- 
turned to  Tasmania,  and  engaged  in  agriculture. 
He  entered  the  Tasmania  Parliament  in  1880, 
and  held  various  sovernment  posts  after  1885. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  commonwealth  constitution,  and  as  premier 
at  New  South  Wales  it  fell  to  him  to  superintend 
the  arrangements  for  its  inauguration.  He  was 
commissioned  to  form  the  first  ministry  of  the 
new  commonwealth.  In  1903  he  was  created  a 
K.  C.  M.  G. 

LYTTIiETONy  Alfbed.  An  English  states- 
man, died  July  6,  1913.  The  eighth  son  of  the 
fourth  Lord  Lyttleton,  bom  in  1867.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. At  the  university  he  was  notable  as  an 
athlete.  After  his  graduation,  he  studied  law, 
and  from  1882-86  was  legal  private  secretarv  to 
the  attorney-general.  In  politics  a  Liberal  he 
was  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  until  the  lat- 
ter advocated  home  rule  for  Ireland.  In  1900  he 
was  chairman  of  the  commission  appointed  to 
investigate  the  concessions  granted  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, during  the  rule  of  President  Kruger.  His 
work  in  this  connection  was  very  successful,  and 
it  led  to  his  appointment  in  1903  to  the  position 
of  colonial  secretary  in  Mr.  Balfour's  cabinet. 
In  the  defeat  of  January,  1906,  he  was  one  of 
the  Unionist  ministers  who  lost  their  seats,  but 
who  returned  to  Parliament  a  few  months  later 
from  a  precinct  in  London.  He  spoke  often  in 
Parliament,  usually  in  opposition  to  the  course 
of  the  government  in  South  Africa,  and  on 
colonial  questions  and  social  problems  in  which 
he  took  a  great  interest.  He  was  a  member  of 
manv  important  government  commissions. 

XeADOOy  William  Gibbs.  An  Ameriean 
lawyer  and  public  official,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Wilson. 
He  was  born  in  Marietta,  Ga.,  in  1863;  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Tennessee;  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1886.  For  several 
years  he  practiced  at  Chattanooga  and  was  for 
a  time  counsel  for  several  railways  and  banking 
companies.  In  1903  he  removed  to  New  York 
City  and  practiced  there.  He  became  in- 
terested in  the  problem  of  tunneling  the  Hud- 
son River  between  the  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  shores,  and  although  several  attempts  had 
been  made  to  accomplish  this,  which  nad  re- 
sulted in  failure,  he  persisted  in  his  efforts  until 
he  succeeded  in  enlisting  sufficient  capital  for 
the  building  and  equipment  of  these  tunnels. 
The  project  was  finished  in  March,  1904,  and 
Mr.  McAdoo  became  president  and  director  of 
the  Hudson  k  Manhattan  Railroad  Company, 


which  operated  cars  through  these  tunnels.  In 
1908.  A  company  under  Mr.  McAdoo's  direc- 
tions afterwards  built  a  fourth  tunnel  under 
the  Hudson  which  was  completed  in  March, 
1009.  Mr.  McAdoo,  although  not  strongly  af- 
filiated with  any  political  party,  was  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  nomination  of  President  Wilson, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  workers  in  the 
campaign  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  the 
latter  in  November,  1912.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  national  committee  and  for  a 
time  had  general  charge  of  the  work  of  that 
committee  in  the  campaign  of  1912. 

MACALISTEB,  James.  An  American  edu- 
cator, died  December  11,  1913.  He  was  bom 
in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1840,  and  removed  to 
the  United  States  in  1860.  He  graduated  from 
Brown  University  in  1866,  and  from  the  Albany 
Law  School  in  1864;  engaged  in  teaching;  and 
in  a  few  years  gained  a  wide  recognition  for 
his  educational  work.  From  1874  to  1881  he 
was  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  in  Mil- 
waukee, and  was  regent  of  the  Normal  School 
of  Wisconsin  from  1878  to  1883.  In  the  latter 
year  he  became  the  first  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Philadelphia,  serving  until  1891, 
when  he  was  chosen  president  of  Drexel  In- 
stitute. He  held  this  post  until  the  spring  of 
1911,  when  he'  resigned.  He  lectured  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  1893,  and  at  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1894.  From  1886-87 
he  was  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  made  an  officier  d'acadimie, 
Paris,  in  1890.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
books  on  educational  subjects,  among  them: 
Manual  of  Primary  Inetruotion  (1884); 
Manual  of  Inetruotion  in  United  States  History 
and  Civil  Government  (1887);  Art  Education 
in  the  Public  Schools  (1893).  He  also  con- 
tributed to  periodicals  on  educational  subjects. 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Brown 
University  in   1890, 

tfcBTntlTET,  Charles.  An  American  sur- 
geon, died  November  7  ,1913.  He  was  bom  in 
Koxbury,  Mass.,  in  1846.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  University  in  1866.  He  studied  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (Columbia), 
and  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1870.  From 
1872  to  1889  he  was  assistant  and  demonstrator 
in  anatomy  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  He  was  also  lecturer  on  anatomy  of 
nerves  and  surgery  in  the  same  institution.  He 
was  appointed  professor  of  surgery  in  1889,  and 
professor  of  clinical  surgery  in  1892,  serving 
until  1907.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  emeritus 
professor  of  surgery.  He  was  also  visiting  and 
consulting  surgeon  in  several  of  the  largest  hos- 
pitals in  New  York  City.  Dr.  McBurney  was 
one  of  the  best-known  surgeons  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  claimed  for  him  that  he  was 
the  first  surgeon  to  cause  a  general  recognition 
of  appendicitis,  and  to  establish  the  means  of 
diagnosis  and  the  character  of  treatment.  He 
first  called  attention  in  1889  to  the  localized 
tenderness  since  that  time  known  as  McBumey's 
point.  This  discovery  brought  a  ready 
means  of  diagnosis,  and  is  credited  in  hav- 
Ing  resulted  in  saving  many  thousands  of 
lives.  When  President  McKinley  was  shot.  Dr. 
McBurney  was  called  to  attend  him,  and  his  ef- 
forts to  save  the  life  of  the  president  were  so 
great  that  his  own  health  was  impaired.  In 
1907,  although  he  did  not  abandon  his  practice, 
he  went  to  live  in  his  country  estate  in  the 
Berkshire  Hills.    He  was  a  corresponding  mem- 
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her  of  many  foreign  medical  societies,  and  was 
«  member  also  of  many  American  societies  con- 
nected with  medical  subjects.  His  contributions 
to  surgical  literature  were  many  and  important. 
The  most  notable  were  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  ap'^'^ndicitis. 

MeFAKTiATTOy  John  Thoicas.  An  Ameri- 
can Methodist-Episcopal  clergyman,  died  De- 
•cember  22,  1913.  Born  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Ind.,  in 
1851,  he  graduated  from  Simpson  College  in 
1873;  studied  at  Boston  University,  receiving 
the  degree  of  D.D.;  was  ordained  to  the  Metho- 
dist ministry  in  1873;  and  filled  pastorates  in 
cities  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas  and  New  York. 
His  published  writings  include  Preaervation  va. 
the  Rescue  of  the  Child;  The  Book  of  the  Child; 
Etchings  of  the  Master, 

MACGBEOOB,  James  Gordon.  A  Scotch 
scientist  and  educator,  died  May  21,  1913.  He 
was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1852  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Free  Church  Academy  at  Halifax 
«nd  at  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax.  He  also 
studied  at  Edinburgh  University,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig  and  at  London  University.  In 
1876  he  was  made  lecturer  on  physics  at  Dal- 
housie College.  From  1877-79  he  was  lecturer 
on  physics  at  Clifton  College,  Clifton,  England, 
«nd  from  1879-91  was  Munro  professor  of 
physics  at  Dalhousie  College.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Among  his  published 
writings  were  Kinematics  and  Dynamics; 
Physical  Laws  and  Observations;  and  many 
flcientific  papers. 

McGHiIi  TJNIVEBSITY.  An  institution 
for  higher  education,  founded  at  Montreal, 
Canada,  in  1821.  The  students  enrolled  in  all 
departments  in  the  autumn  of  1913  numbered 
1893,  of  whom  510  were  in  the  School  of  Arts. 
The  faculty  numbered  250.  In  1913  Sinclair 
liaird  was  appointed  head  of  the  School  of 
Teachers  at  Macdonald  College,  and  associate 
professor  of  education.  A.  Campbell  Geddes 
was  appointed  Robert  Reford  professor  of 
anatomy.  There  were  several  other  important 
additions  to  the  faculty.  During  the  year  Sir 
William  Macdonald  donated  $182,462  for  the 
purchase  of  land  adjoining  Macdonald  College, 
and  for  construction  and  equipment  of  addi- 
tional buildings  in  the  college.  The  productive 
funds  amount  to  $6,839,000,  and  the  income  for 
the  year  1012-13  was  $711,838.  The  library 
•contains  140,000  volumes.  The  principal  is  W. 
Peterson. 

McLEAN,  George  Patns.  United  States 
senator  (Republican)  from  Connecticut.  He 
was  born  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  in  1867;  received 
his  education  in  the  public  schools;  in  1881  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  in  Hartford; 
was  a  member  of  the  State  House  of  Represen- 
tatives in  1883-84,  and  in  1885  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  to  revise  the  Connecticut 
statutes.  Elected  a  member  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate in  1886,  from  1892-96  he  was  United  States 
•district  attorney  for  Connecticut.  He  became 
l^overnor  of  the  State  in  1901.  He  was  nom- 
inated for  the  Senate  in  the  Republican  party 
caucus  by  a  vote  of  113  to  64  for  opposing  can* 
•didates,  and  was  elected  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly by  a  vote  of  158  to  96.  His  term  of  service 
•expires  March  3,  1917. 

McLEIiLAN,  Peteb  BAnxiB.  An  Ameri- 
<can  jurist,  died  May  8,  1913.  He  was  bom  in 
Xindon,  N.  Y.,  in  1850;  studied  at  Alfred  Uni- 
Tersity,  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of 


Ph.B.  in  1873,  and  Ph.D.  in  1886;  and  in  1876 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  became  well 
known  as  a  lawyer,  and  in  1802  was  elected  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  for  the 
term  ending  1906.  In  1907  he  was  reelected  for 
the  term  ending  1920.  From  1898-1903  he  was 
judge  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  fourth 
department,  and  from  1904  to  the  time  of  his 
death  was  presiding  justice  of  the  Appellate 
Division^ 

McMXTBTBIEy  Whxiah.  An  American 
chemist,  died  May  24,  1913.  He  was  born  in 
Belvidere,  N.  J.,  in  1851 ;  studied  at  Lafayette 
College,  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of 
E.M.  in  1871,  M.S.  1874,  and  Ph.D.  1875.  From 
1872  to  1879  he  was  assistant  and  chief  chemist 
in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture; 
from  1879-82  special  agent  in  agriculture  tech- 
nology in  that  department.  In  the  last  named 
year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  After  serving  in  this 
position  for  six  years,  he  resigned  to  become 
chemist  of  several  corporations  of  New  York 
City.  Prom  1884  to  1888  he  was  chemist  for 
the  Illinois  State  board  of  agriculture,  and 
from  1886-88  for  the  Illinois  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations.  His  published  writings  in- 
clude: Culture  of  the  Beet  and  Manufacture  of 
Sugar  Therefrom  (1880) ;  The  Culture  of  Sumac 
(1*880);  Grape  Culture  in  the  United  States 
(1883) ;  WooU  and  Other  Animal  Fibres  (1886- 

1901).  

UACNAGHTENy  Snt  Edwabd.  Firat  Baron 
Macnagthen.  An  English  jurist,  died  February 
17,  1913.  He  was  born  in  1830  in  County  An- 
trim, Ireland,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  studied  for  the  har  and 
became  a  barrister  and  Queen's  Counsel.  In 
1887  he  was  appointed  lord  of  appeal-ln-or- 
dinary.  Lord  Macnaghten  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  probably  the  most  prominent  figure 
of  the  English  bar.  In  the  combination  of  lit- 
erary gifts  and  leeal  learning  he  had  few  rivals. 
McBEYNOLDSy  Jamvs  Clark.  An  Ameri- 
can lawyer  and  public  official.  Attorney- 
General  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Wilson.  He 
was  born  in  Elkton,  Ky.,  in  1862;  grad- 
uated from  Vanderbilt  University  in  1882,  and 
from  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1884.  For  many  years  engaged  in 
private  practice  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  he  served 
at  the  same  time  as  professor  in  the  Law  School 
of  Vanderbilt  University  until  1893.  He  was 
appointed  Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  and  held  that  offace  until  1907. 
when  he  removed  to  New  York  City,  and  was 
many  times  specially  retained  by  the  United 
States  government  in  matters  relating  to  en- 
forcement of  the  anti-trust  laws,  especially  in 
proceedings  against  the  tobacco  trust  and  the 
combination  of  the  anthracite  coal  railroads  and 
others.  At  the  time  of  his  entering  the  cabinet 
of  President  Wilson  he  was  in  private  practice 
in  New  York  Citv. 

MADAOASCAB.  A  great  island  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  off  the  east  coast  of  Africa:  a 
French  colony,  covering  585,300  square  kilo- 
meters (225,984  square  miles)  and  having  a 
population  (1913)  of  13,198,889  (with  de- 
pendencies, 3,293,552).  Antananarivo  (Tanan- 
arive) is  the  capital,  with  72,000  inhabitants: 
Fianarantsoa  has  about  7000,  Tamatave,  7026; 
Majunza,  4600.  Madagascar  is  divided  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  into  19  provinces,  3  cir- 
cles, and  one  fl^j^giSJ^HsyliftrJgicTl^e  Hova 
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is  the  dominant  tribe.  Agriculture  is  the  lead- 
iDg  industry  and  rice  the  staple  native  crop. 
Cattle>raising  is  important.  The  Europeans 
resident  in  the  colony  cultivate  coffee,  tobacco, 
sugar-cane,  hemp,  cotton,  vanilla,  tea,  etc.  The 
forest  products  are  valuable.  Sericulture  is  car- 
ried on.  The  mines  yield  gold,  silver,  iron,  cop- 
per, lead,  and  zinc.  Native  manufactures  in- 
clude silk  and  cotton  goods  and  raffia  fabrics. 
Trade  and  finance  statistics  are  given  below  in 
franca: 

1909  1910  1911 

Imports    84.140,000  84,696.000  46,057,000 

Exports    33,878.000  47,888.000  62,878,000 

Budget    30.780.000  80.750,000  81,168,000 

Tonnage  entered  in  the  1911  trade,  427,000. 
Debt  January  1,  1912,  98,220,000  francs.  Of 
railways  there  are  368  kilometers.  A  railway 
connects  Brickaville  with  the  capital,  with  an 
extension  from  Brickaville  to  Tamatave.  The 
Antananarivo-Tamatave  line  was  completed 
early  in  1913.  Telegraph  lines  7192  kms.,  wires 
12,297;  telephone  lines,  1381  kms.;  post  offices, 
171.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor- 
general — ^M.  Picquig  in  1913. 

HADEBOy  Fbancisco  I.  See  Mexico,  His- 
iory, 

lIAONtTSSON,  EiRfKB.  An  Icelandic 
scholar,  died  January  24,  1913.  He  was  born 
in  1833  at  Berufjord,  in  Iceland,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Latin  School  at  Reykjavik.  He 
edited  an  edition  of  the  Icelandic  Bible  from 
1862  to  1866,  and  thus  became  connected  with 
English  scholars.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he 
lived  in  Cambridge,  where  he  held  the  position 
of  under-Iibrarian  at  the  university  from  1871 
to  1910.  For  many  years  he  lectured  on  Iceland 
at  the  university.  He  was  in  the  first  rank  of 
Icelandic  scholars,  and  many  of  his  writings, 
especially  his  contributions  to  the  elucidation 
of  early  poems,  are  of  permanent  value.  Few,  if 
any  scholars,  have  done  so  much  to  advance  the 
study  of  Old  Norse  literature. 

HAIKE.  Population.  The  population  of 
the  State  in  1910  was  742,371.  According  to 
the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  made 
in  1913,  the  population  in  that  year  was  767,- 
936. 

Agbicultdbe.  The  area,  production,  and  value 
of  the  principal  crops  in  1912-13  are  shown  in 
the  following  table.  The  figures  are  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
those  for  1913  are  estimates  only. 


Acreafire  Prod.  Bu.      Value 

Corn    1913  16,000  608,000  $    529.000 

1912  16.000  640,000         480,000 

Wheat     1913  3,000  76,000           77.000 

1912  3,000  70,000           72,000 

Oats    1913  140,000  5,600,000      8,080,000 

1912  133,000  4,602,000   2,347,000 

Potatoes  1913  128,000  28,160.000  14,926,000 

„           1912  117,000  23,166,000  12,741.000 

Hay  1913  1.194.000  a  1.194,000  16.597,000 

^   1912  1.231.000  1.428,000  19,664,000 

a  Tons. 

Mineral  Production.  The  mineral  products 
01  the  State  are  relatively  unimportant.  The 
principal  product  is  granite,  in  which  it  ranks 
third  among  the  States,  being  exceeded  by  Ver- 
JJiont  and  Massachusetts.  More  than  half  of 
the  granite  is  used  for  building  and  monumental 
purposes.  The  State  also  produces  some  lime- 
stone, most  of  which  is  used  by  paper  manu- 


facturers. Slate  is  produced  in  oonsiderabfe 
Quantities.  Other  commercial  minerals  pro- 
duced are  clay,  gem  materials,  mineral  waters, 
and  sand  and  gravel.  The  total  value  of  the 
mineral  products  in  1912  was  $3,925,526,  eom- 
pared  with  $4,645,630  in  1911. 

Education.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State  in  1913  was  for  elemen- 
tary schools  127,045,  and  for  secondary  schools 
12,199.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  ele- 
mentary schools  was  98,152,  and  secondary 
schools  11,211.  The  male  teachers  in  elemen- 
tary schools  numbered  503,  and  in  the  secondary 
250.  Female  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools 
numbered  6435,  and  in  the  secondary  schools 
420.  The  average  yearly  salary  for  male  teach- 
ers was  $704.24,  and  for  female  teachers  $353.69. 
The  legislature  of  1913  passed  several  measures 
of  importance  relating  to  education.  One  of 
these  was  an  act  to  provide  for  the  State  certifi- 
cation of  all  teachers  of  public  schools,  and 
another  provided  for  the  retirement  of  teachers 
of  long  service  with  pensions.  Other  amend- 
ments to  existing  laws  made  provision  for  im- 
proved methods  of  keeping  and  reporting  school 
accounts  and  attendance  statistics;  for  unifor- 
mity in  the  dates  beginning  and  ending  school 
years;  and  for  the  better  enforcement  of  child 
labor  laws. 

Transpobtation.  The  total  mileage  of  steanr 
roads  in  the  State  in  1913  was  2301.  The  most 
important  lines  of  mileage  are  the  Main  Central 
Railroad  Company,  992;  the  Bangor  and  Aroos- 
took Valley  Railroad  Company,  630;  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  178;  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad,  139;  and  the  Sandy  River  and 
Rangeley  Lake  Railroad,  105.  During  the  year 
there  were  constructed  for  the  Aroostook  Valley 
Railway  17  miles  of  track.  The  mileage  of 
street  railways  in  the  State  in  1913  was  492. 

Finance.  There  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury 
on  January  1,  1912,  of  $502,202.  The  receipts 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  January  1,  1913,  were 
$5,321,711,  and  the  expenditures  were  $5,366,785,. 
leaving  cash  on  hand  on  December  31,  1912, 
$457,128.  The  chief  receipts  are  from  taxation, 
and  the  chief  expenditures  are  for  State  institu- 
tions, education,  and  State  officers.  The  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  State  on  January  1,  1913, 
was  $269,000. 

Politics  and  GoyERNMENT.  The  legislature 
met  in  1913;  the  measures  passed  are  noted  in 
the  section  Legislation,  below.  There  was  no 
election  for  State  officers  during  the  year,  as  the 
term  of  Governor  Haines  and  the  other  State 
officers  does  not  expire  until  January,  1915.  The 
next  State  election  will  be  held  on  September  7, 
1014.  On  January  15  the  legislature  elected  Ed- 
win C.  Burleigh  United  States  Republican  sen- 
ator, to  succeed  Obadiah  Gardner,  Democrat^ 
whose  term  expired  March  4.  Senator  Burleigh 
was  elected  by  a  coalition  of  Republican  and 
Progressive  members  of  the  legislature.  Munici- 
pal elections  were  held  on  March  3  and  on  March 
10.  In  those  held  on  the  first  date,  the  Democrats 
were  in  the  main  successful,  while  in  those  held 
on  March  10,  Republicans  and  Democrats  were 
about  equally  successful.  On  September  8  an 
election  was  held  for  a  representative  to  Con- 
gress, to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Forest  Goodwin  (q.v.).  There  were  three  candi- 
dates— John  A.  Peters,  Republican;  Willard  R. 
Pattangall,  Democrat;  and  Edward  L.  Lawrence, 
Progressive.  The  election  was  of  more  than  local  . 
interest,  as  it  presented  an  oppofj|ug^^^9^a[c 
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pare  the  relative  strength  of  the  Progressive  MALTA.  A  British  crown  colony,  oompoaed 
party  in  1012-13.  That  local  interest  was  strong  of  the  islands  of  Malta  (01%  square  miles), 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  more  voters  partici-  Gozo  (25%),  Comino  (1),  Filfla  and  Cominotto 
pated  in  this  election  than  in  the  presidential  (mere  islets).  Total  population,  exclusive  of 
election  of  November,  1012.  The  Republican  military  (census  1011),  211,564.  Valletta 
candidate  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  500  over  (44,143  inhabitants  with  suburbs)  is  the  ca pi- 
ths other  two  candidates.  The  vote  was:  Peters,  tal;  it  is  a  coaling  station  and  trade  centre.  The 
15,068;  Pattanffall,  14,580;  Lawrence,  6515.  climate  is  agreeable,  especially  in  winter;  mean 
This  represented  a  decerase  of  50  per  cent,  in  temperature,  64.6**;  mean  annual  rainfall,  20 
the  Progressive  vote,  and  an  increase  of  nearly  inches.  The  soil  is  intensively  cultivated,  but 
108  per  cent,  in  the  Republican  vote,  while  the  the  products  are  insufficient  for  the  support  of 
Democratic  vote  remained  practically  the  same  the  increasing  population.  The  people  are  ez- 
as  in  the  previous  election.  The  Democratic  tremely  industrious  and  thrifty.  There  are  7% 
candidate  attributed  his  defeat  to  Democratic  miles  of  railway.  Total  imports  for  home  con- 
treachery.  He  declared  that,  "because  certain  sumption  in  1011-12,  £2,615,510;  exports, 
men  failed  of  success  in  the  primaries,  they  de-  £087,844.  Total  weight  of  transshipped  goods, 
liberately  sacrificed  the  patry  in  this  election."  14,662  tons.  Total  value  of  dutiable  imports. 
The  Progressives  attributed  their  defeat  to  a  £1,145,264  (£1,026,567  in  1010-11).  Revenue 
lack  of  campaign  funds.  (1011-12),  £448,114   (£441,444  in  1010-11);  ex- 

Legislation.  Two  important  measures  passed  penditure,  £467,783  (£467,373);  shipping  en- 
by  the  legislature  in  1013  were  an  anti-trust  act  tered  and  cleared,  8,240,820  tons  (8,667,037). 
and  a  public  utilities  act,  patterned  after  the  of  which  4,443,402  tons  British  (4,706,133). 
Wisconsin  statute.  Other  measures  passed  by  Gen.  Sir  H.  M.  L.  Rundle  (appointed  1000)  was 
this  session  were  chiefly  of  local  interest  and  governor  in  1013. 
importance.     See  also  Liquob  Regulation.  Histobt.    When    Mr.    Asquith,    the    British 

State  Govebnicent.  Governor  William  T.  premier,  visited  Malta  in  May,  1013,  he  received 
Haines;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  E.  Alexander;  a  deputation  of  leading  citizens  and  heard  their 
Treasurer,  Joseph  W.  Simpson;  Adjutant-  request  for  a  constitutional  revision  which 
General,  Albert  Greenlaw;  Auditor,  T.  F.  would  give  Malta  a  greater  measure  of  auton- 
Gallahan;  Attorney-General,  Scott  Wilson;  Su-  omy.  Early  in  October  Mr.  Harcourt  replied 
perintendent  of  Public  'Schools,  Payson  Smith;  that  after  careful  consideration,  the  British  gov- 
insurance  Commissioner,  J.  Wallace  Blunt;  Com-  ernment  had  failed  to  discover  sufficient  grounds 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  John  A.  Roberts ;  Land  to  justify  a  change  in  the  constitution,  but 
Agent  and  Forest  Commissioner,  Blaine  S.  Viles;  would  be  willing  to  approve  the  experimental 
Bank  Commissioner,  H.  M.  Smith;  Chairman  adoption  of  recommendations  made  by  Lieuten- 
Highway  Commission,  L.  H.  Nelson; — ^all  Re-  ant-Governor  Sir  John  Clauson. 
publicans;  Chairman  Board  of  Assessors,  B.  G.  MATWTWALS.  See  Zo^logt. 
Mclntire,  Dem.;  J.  S.  P.  H.  Wilson,  Chairman  ICANGHUBIA.  A  Chinese  dependency,  ly- 
Fish  and  Game  Commission,  Dem.  ing  east  of  Mongolia  and  Chihli  and  between 

JuDiciABT.  Supreme  Judicial  Court:  Chief  Korea  and  the  Amur  River,  which  separates 
Justice,  Albert  R.  Savage,  Republican ;  Associate  it  on  the  north  from  Siberia.  The  capital  is 
Justices:    L.  C.  Cornish,  Rep.;  Albert  M.  Spear,  Mukden. 

Rep.;  G.  E  Bird,  Dem.;  A.  W.  King,  Rep.;  The  area  of  Manchuria  is  estimated  at  362,483 
George  F.  Haley,  Dem.;  Greorge  M.  Hanson,  square  miles.  Various  estimates  of  the  popula- 
Dem.;  and  Warren  C.  Philbrook,  Rep.  Re-  tion  have  been  made;  the  figure  derived  from 
porter  of  Decisions,  W.  P.  Thompson.  the  enumeration  of  households  made  in  1010  is 

MAINE,  Univebsitt  of.  A  State  institution  12,742,360.  This  number,  however,  is  exclusive 
tion  of  higher  learning  at  Orono,  Me.,  founded  of  children  under  six  years  of  age;  indudiDg 
in  1865.  The  university  includes  agricultural,  these  children,  the  estimated  population  be- 
engineering,  and  academic  departments.  The  comes  about.  13, 104,000.  Manchuria  consists  of 
enrollment  in  all  departments  in  1013  was  1055.  three  provinces;  their  area  and  their  popula- 
The  faculty  numbered  126.  The  university  re-  tion  are  stated  as  follows  (the  population  fig- 
ceived  about  $20,000  in  benefactions  during  the  ures  are  derived  from  the  1010  enumeration, 
year.  The  income  is  about  $225,000  yearly,  and  in  parentheses  are  given  the  totals  includ- 
The  library  contains  about  50,000  volumes,  and  ing  the  estimated  number  of  children  under 
10,000  pamphlets.  The  president  is  R.  J.  Aley,  six) :  Heilungkiang,  202,703  square  miles, 
LL.D.  1,562,254       inhabitants       (1,607,000);       Kirin 

ICAJOS,  Chables.  An  American  author,  105,010  square  miles,  5,340,287  inhabitants 
died  February  13,  1013.  He  was  bom  in  Indi-  (5,501,000) ;  Shangking,  64,761  square  miles, 
anapolis  in  1856,  and  was  educated  in  the  com-  5,830,810  inhabitants  (5,006,000).  The  capital 
mon  schools  of  Shelbyville  and  Indianapolis.  He  of  Heilungkiang  province  is  Tsitsihar,  with  an 
studied  law,  and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  estimated  population  of  30,000;  the  capital  of 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Shelbyville.  Kirin  province  is  Kirin,  with  a  population  vari- 
His  first  novel,  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Floioer,  ously  stated,  some  estimates  being  as  high  as 
published  in  1808,  was  one  of  the  chief  literary  100,000;  capital  of  Shengking  province,  Muk- 
successes  of  that  and  the  following  year.  It  was  den,  with  an  estimated  population  of  158.000. 
also  dramatized  and  successfully  played  by  Julia  Other  important  towns  are :  Kwangchengtze 
Marlowe.  This  was  followed  by  The  Bears  of  (Changchun),  80,000;  Antung,  161,000;  New- 
Blue  River  (1000);  Dorothy  Vernon  of  Haddon  chwang  (Yingtze),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liao 
Hall  (1003);  Yolanda,  Maid  of  Burgundy  River,  61,000;  Newchwang  City  (30  miles  up 
(1005);  A  Gentle  Knight  of  Old  Brandenburg  the  Liao),  50,000;  Liaoyang,  67,000;  Sinminfu, 
mm)  \  A  Little  King  (in^).  42,000;      Harbin,     35,000;      Tiehling,      28,500; 

MALACCA.     See   Straits  Settlembwts.         Fenghwangcheng,  25,000;  Fakumen,  10,500. 
MALAY  STATES.    See  Fedebated  Malay       In  the  southern  part  of  Shengking,  occupying 
States.  the  end  of  the  Liaptung  Penms|ilikS^  contain- 
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ing  Dairen  and  Ryojun  (Port  Arthur)  is  TWABTTBTINQ.  See  Agbicultukb, 
Kwantunff  (1221  square  miles)  held  by  Japan  HABBIAGB  AKB  DIVO&CIL  UirnxD 
under  a  lease  transferred  from  Russia  at  the  States.  Those  results  of  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
•cloee  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  (See  Kwan-  sus  comprising  the  data  regarding  population 
TUNG.)  Outside  of  Kwantung,  Manchuria  is  were  published  in  1913.  Xhey  showed  that, 
-virtually  divided  into  Russian  and  Japanese  contrary  to  the  popular  understanding  marriage 
**  spheres  of  influence."  The  Russian  sphere  is  is  becoming  more,  rather  than  less,  general,  and 
much  the  larger,  extending  south  to  the  Jap-  that,  when  the  whole  population  is  considered, 
anese  sphere  at  Kwangchengtze,  the  southern  there  is  no  general  tendency  for  marriage  either 
limit  of  the  Russian  railway  from  Harbin,  which  to  be  avoided  or  to  be  postponed.  A  compari- 
connects  with  the  Japanese  railway  from  Ryo-  son  of  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  total  popu- 
jun  and  Dairen.  Another  Japanese  railway  lation  in  1890  and  in  1010  showed  that  the  pro- 
rims  from  Mukden  to  Antune,  on  the  Yalu  portion  of  single  persons  had  diminished  from 
River,  connecting  there  with  Uie  Korean  rail-  69.3  per  cent,  to  55.4  per  cent,  during  that 
ways.  At  the  beginning  of  1012  the  total  length  twenty  years;  at  the  same  time  the  proportion 
of  railway  in  operation  in  Manchuria  was  about  of  married  had  increased  from  35.7  per  cent,  to 
2182  miles.  38.9  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  widowed  in- 
Much  of  Manchuria  is  a  fertile  agricultural  creased  slightly  in  these  two  decades.  When 
country,  the  chief  products  being  soy  beans,  attention  is  focused  upon  persons  fifteen  years 
Kafir  com,  millet,  com,  barley,  and  tobacco,  of  age  and  over  similar  results  are  found.  Thus 
China's  large  bean  export  is  derived  chiefiy  the  proportion  of  males  of  these  ages  who  were 
from  Manchuria.  There  is  some  mining  of  iron  single  decreased  from  41.7  per  cent,  in  1890  to 
and  coal.  Figures  for  the  foreign  trade  include  40.2  per  cent  in  1900,  and  38.7  ner  cent  in 
that  of  Kwantung,  and  the  whole  is  included  in  1910.  The  proportion  of  females  of  these  same 
the  foreign  trade  of  China.  In  the  direct  for-  ages  who  were  single  diminished  from  31.8  per 
eign  trade,  imports  and  exports  at  the  Man-  cent,  in  1890  to  20.7  per  cent,  in  1910.  The 
churian  open  ports  in  1911  were  valued  at  proportion  of  males  of  these  ages  who  were  mar- 
^4,052,669  and  67,954,165  haikwan  taels,  re-  ried  increased  from  53.9  per  cent,  in  1890  to 
spectively.  Financial  statistics  of  Manchuria  55.8  per  cent,  in  1910;  and  the  like  change  for 
are  not  available.  Governors  of  the  three  females  was  56.8  per  cent,  to  58.9  per  cent, 
provinces  in  1913:  Heilungkian^,  Pi  Kfiei-fang  That  these  tendencies  are  not  localized  but  een- 
{ad  ini,) ;  Kirin,  Ch'i  Yao-lin  (ad  in^) ;  eral  throughout  the  nation  is  shown  by  the  fact 
Sheng-king,  Chang  Hsi-lfian.  that  they  manifest  themselves  in  each  of  the 
MANITOBA.  A  province  of  the  Dominion  nine  divisions  of  States  and  in  nearly  every 
of  Canada.    Area,   73,732   square  miles;    popu-  State. 

lation  (census  of  June  1,  1911),  455,614  (255,-  Two    probable    causes    for    these    unexpected 

211'  in    1901).    Including  that  portion  of  the  changes  have  been  advanced.    In  the  first  place 

northwest  territories   annexed   to  Manitoba  in  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate,  being  accompa- 

1912,  the  area  is  251,832  square  miles  and  the  nied  by  smaller  proportion  of  children,  has  in- 
population,  461,630.  Winnipeg  is  the  provin-  creased  the  percentage  of  the  population  of  mar- 
cial  capital,  with  136,035  inhabitants  in  1911.  riageable  a^.  In  the  second  place  the  great 
A  lieutenant-governor  administers  the  province  volume  of  immigration,  bringing  in  a  popula- 
— ^Douglas  Colin  Cameron  in  1913  (appointed  tion  with  lower  standards  of  living  and  a  con- 
August  1,  1911).  Premier  in  1913,  Sir  Rod-  sequent  tendency  to  marry  early,  has  more  than 
man  P.  Roblin.  See  section  so  entitled  under  offset  the  tendency  among  the  professional 
Canada,  DoHimoir  of.  classes  to  marry  at  later  ages.    Moreover  the 

MANN,  ToH.      See  Sooiausm,  Qreai  BriU  increase  in  the  proportion  of  urban  population, 

ain.  which  would  orainarily  result  in  a  decrease  in 

MANOTTBA.      See    ABSiiBATioir,    Ihtebna-  the  proportion  of  married,  may  have  been  like- 

TiONAL.  wise  offset  by  the  increase  in  immigration.    It 

KAlTDTAGTtTBBS.     See  Unttbd   States,  is  possible,  moreover,  that  these  are  only  par- 

the  various  States  of  the  United  States,   and  tial  explanations  and  that  even  when  account  is 

other  countries,  under  section  so  entitled.  taken  of  them  an  increased  tendency  to  marry 

MARATHONS.     See   Choss-Coxtntbt  Rinr-  would  be  found,  for  it  is  a  well-known  statis- 

mNO,  Marathons,  tical  <act  that  in  France  where  the  birth  rate 

MABBUSS,  John  Hobabt.  An  American  pub-  scarcely  balances  the  death  rate  marriages  are 

licist   and    public    official,    died    November    21,  contracted  at  earlier  ages  and  a  larger  propor- 

1913.  He  was  bom  in  Ashland,  Neb.,  in  1860,  tion  of  the  population  is  married  than  in  some 
and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at  neighboring  nations  where  the  population  is  in- 
the  University  of  Nebraska.  He  studied  law,  creasing.  Marriage,  therefore,  is  not  so  clearly, 
and  in  1903  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  For  as  formerly,  correlated  with  the  birth  rate, 
three  years  following  he  practiced  in  Philadel-  The  Federal  census  of  1910  also  showed  that 
phia.  He  was  attorney  in  charge  of  the  division  instead  of  a  tendency  to  postpone  marriage  there 
of  inquiry  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ck>mmis-  is  an  opposite  tendency.  Thus  the  percentage 
sion  xrom  1906  to  1012,  and  secretary  of  the  of  males  of  ages  20-24  who  were  married  was 
commission  from  1912  until  his  appointment  in  18.9  in  1890,  21.3  in  1900,  and  24.1  in  1910. 
1013  as  a  member  of  the  commission  to  succeed  Even  in  the  age  group  15-19  the  percenfage  of 
Franklin  K.  Lane  (q.v.),  who  was  attorney  to  married  had  increased  from  0.5  in  1890  to  1.1 
the  commission  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  1910.  Among  females  the  percentage  in  the 
which  investigated  the  election  of  William  Lor-  age  group  15-19  married  was  9.5  in  1890,  10.9 
rimer  as  senator  from  Illinois.  in   1900,  and  11.3  in   1910;    in  the  age  group 

MABCONl  CASE.    See  Gbsat  Bbttain.  20-24  the  figures  for  the   three  censuses  were 

MABITAIi  CONDITION  AND  HOBTAZi-  respectively   40.7,   46.5,   and   49.7.    In   the   age 

ITY.     See  Vital  Statibtios,  and  Mabbiacob  groups   above  35   years  there   have  been   only 

AND  DiyoBCK  alight  changes,  but  these  wwe  in  the^recjjjjw^Tp 
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of  a  smaller  proportion  of  married  among  both 
sexes.  While,  therefore,  early  marriages  are 
more  common  among  both  sexes  than  they  were 
twenty  years  ago,  the  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  those  married  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
ages  under  35  for  men  and  under  25  for  women. 

Marriage  and  Longevity,  Much  attention  was 
iven  to  a  new  statement  of  the  long-estab- 
ished  fact  that  married  persons  have  a  lower 
death  rate  than  single,  widowed,  or  divorced 
persons  of  the  same  ages.  Prof.  Walter  F. 
Wilcox,  from  New  York  State  and  Federal  cen- 
sus data,  showed  this  rule  to  hold  for  men  of 
all  ages  from  20  to  80  and  over,  except  the  very 
highest,  and  for  women  of  all  ages  except  the 
age  group  20  to  30.  Thus  for  ages  20  to  30 
the  death  rate  for  single  men  is  6.6  per  1000, 
and  for  married  men,  4.2;  in  the  age  group  30 
to  40  the  respective  rates  are  13  and  slightly 
less  than  6;  for  ages  40  to  50  they  are  10.6  and 
9.6  respectively.  Even  larger  differences  were 
found  in  the  age  groups  50-60  and  60-70.  The 
cessation  of  marriage  by  the  death  of  the  mate 
or  by  divorce  affects  the  death  rates  very  ad- 
versely, as  the  rates  of  widows  and  divorced  per- 
sons are  even  higher  than  those  of  single  persons. 

The  Oommisaion  on  Uniform  State  Laws, 
which  is  composed  of  representatives  from  48 
States  and  Territories  has  drawn  up  a  uniform 
marriage  evasion  act  whose  adoption  is  be  ins 
urged  upon  State  legislatures,  it  was  passed 
by  Massachusetts  in  1013  and  approved  by  the 
American  Bar  Association.  In  recent  years  the 
great  diversity  of  State  laws  has  given  riaa  to 
much  confusion  of  conjugal  conditions,  mainly 
through  the  fact  that  a  marria^  legal  in  one 
State  may  not  be  upheld  by  the  judicial  author- 
ity in  another.  The  proposed  law  would  pre- 
vent fraud  upon  the  courts  committed  by  per- 
sons who  go  to  a  State  other  than  that  in  which 
they  reside,  contract  a  marriage  and  then  re- 
turn to  their  own  State.  It  would  also  serve 
as  a  protection  for  innocent  parties  who  have 
presumed  themselves  legally  married,  but  on 
account  of  divergencies  in  divorce  procedures 
have  found  their  supposed  marriage  illegal. 

The  triennial  general  convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  meeting  at  Kew 
York  in  October  gave  considerable  attention  to 
the  marriage-divorce  problem.  A  joint  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Ne 
Temere  decree  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  addi- 
tion a  committee  of  nine  was  appointed  to  co- 
operate with  the  international  commission  on 
marriage  and  divorce.  The  latter  plans  to 
hold  an  international  congress  in  the  United 
States  in  May,  1015.  One  of  the  prime  pur- 
poses will  be  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  uni- 
form divorce  law. 

Eugenic  marriage  laws  have  followed  the  re- 
cent awakening  of  popular  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  race  preservation.  At  the  opening  of 
1913  thirty-four  States  had  laws  forbidding 
marriage  of  insane,  lunatic,  and  those  incapable 
of  consent;  fifteen  forbade  marriage  of  idiotic; 
nine  of  epileptic;  eight  of  imbecile  and  feeble- 
minded; two  of  habitual  drunkards;  and  four 
had  laws  relating  to  persons  suffering  from 
venereal  infection.  Besides  various  minor 
enactments  three  States,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Wisconsin,  passed  laws  of  a  summary  char- 
acter. The  Oregon  law  required  that  ten  days 
previous  to  the  issue  of  a  marriage  license  the 
prospective  husband  must  file  a  physician's  cer- 
tificate stating  under  oaUi  that  the  former  was 


free  from  contagious,  venereal  diseases.  The 
law  fixed  the  physician's  fee  at  $2.50  and  pun- 
ished him  with  loss  of  his  own  license  in  case 
of  false  certification.  The  Wisconsin  act  was 
much  more  stringent  in  that  it  required  labor- 
atory tests  of  a  highly  scientific  character  in 
order  to  determine  freedom  of  the  blood  from 
venereal  germs.  Severe  penalty  for  falsifica- 
tion was  provided  for  the  physicians  and  pub- 
lic officers  having  the  execution  of  the  law  in 
charge.  Persons  leaving  the  State  to  marry 
and  returning  within  one  year  were  required 
to  submit  to  the  usual  examination.  The 
Pennsylvania  law  required  the  answering  of 
numerous  questions,  including  a  score  of  very 
personal  ones.  It  forbade  the  issuance  of  mar- 
riage licenses  to  persons  with  communicable 
diseases,  imbeciles,  epileptics,  degenerates,  per- 
sons under  guardianship,  those  of  unsound 
mind,  those  under  the  infiuence  of  liquor  or 
narcotics,  and  first  cousins.  Moreover,  a  man 
was  required  to  show  that  he  could  support  a 
family.  These  laws  excited  much  comment, 
favorable  and  adverse;  while  they  may  be 
largely  nullified  for  various  reasons,  they  doubt- 
less serve  as  forerunners  of  more  extensive  ef- 
forts to  prevent  racial  degeneration  through  the 
unchecked  multiplication  of  defective  stocka. 

Obeat  Britain.  Since  the  submission  of  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  divorce  and 
matrimonial  causes,  in  November,  1012,  the 
whole  subject  has  been  discussed  from  every 
possible  angle  throughout  the  British  Isles. 
The  majority  of  that  commission  had  favored 
a  considerable  extension  of  the  grounds  for  di- 
vorce and  an  increase  in  the  judicial  facilities 
for  securing  divorce.  The  minority,  on  the 
other  hand,  favored  divorce  only  on  the  Bib- 
lical ground,  contending  that  marriage  is  a  sac- 
rament and  therefore  essentially  indissoluble. 
In  the  discussion  through  the  year  the  extreme 
viewpoints  were  represented  by  those  who  held 
the  narrowest  churchly  position  and  those  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  advocated  divorce  by  mutual 
consent  of  both  parties.  Those  less  extremely 
liberal  advocated  divorce  by  mutual  consent 
subject  to  provision  for  delay  and  for  proper 
financial  safeguards.  While  some  held  that  an 
extension  of  the  grounds  of  divorce  would  in- 
crease immorality,  others  held  that  failure  to 
facilitate  divorce  would  increase  immorality, 
since  the  only  alternative  would  then  be  for 
one  or  other  party  to  commit  such  an  offense 
as  would  secure  a  divorce  on  statutory  grounds. 

Among  the  measures  advocated  to  strengthen 
marriage  and  check  divorce  were  laws  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  improvident  and  reckless 
marriages.  Laws  were  advocated  to  give  the 
wife  and  children  an  inalienable  right  to  some 
proportion  of  the  husband's  estate  at  his  death, 
and  the  husband  and  children  a  similar  claim 
in  case  of  the  wife's  death.  Moreover  it  was 
contended  that  divorce  should  be  treated  as 
having  the  same  effect  as  death  in  this  regard. 
In  this  manner  it  was  contended  effective  finan- 
cial responsibility  would  be  enforced  upon  both 
parties. 

MABSHALL,  Hugh.  A  Scotch  chemist  and 
educator,  died  September  6,  1913.  He  was  born 
in  Edinburgh  in  1868  and  was  educated  at  the 
Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Munich,  and  Ghent. 
In  1887  he  was  appointed  assistant  in  chemis- 
try at  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  in  1894 
lecturer  on  mineralogy  and  crystallography; 
and  in  1902  lecturer  on  chemistry.  lie  wrote 
Digitized  by  V:i^OVlC 
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many  papers  on  chemical  and  crystallograph- 
ical  subjects. 

MABTOr,  Bradley.  An  American  banker, 
died  February  5,  1013.  He  was  born  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  in  1841,  and  graduated  from  Union  Col- 
lege in  1863.  After  graduation  he  saw  service 
for  a  time  in  the  Civil  War,  becoming  first- 
lieutenant  of  the  ninety-third  regiment  of  the 
national  guard.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never  practiced 
law,  devoting  himself  to  the  management  of  a 
rapidly-accumulating  fortune,  resulting  from 
his  banking  interests,  and  his  interest  in  trust 
companies  and  industrial  corporations.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  social  life  in  New 
York,  and  in  that  connection  attained  a  pin- 
nacle of  conspicuity  through  his  famous  cos- 
tume ball,  which  was  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
functions  in  the  history  of  New  York  City.  In 
1893  he  removed  to  England,  where  he  re- 
mained during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

MABTIN,  Lewis  J.  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  New  Jersey,  died  May  6,  1913.  He 
was  born  in  Deckertown,  N.  J.,  in  1844,  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools,  and  admitted  to 
the  bar,  practicing  his  profession  until  he  was 
appointed  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  county 
clerk  of  Sussex  County.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  New  Jersey  House  of  Assembly  from 
1878  to  1881  and  from  1881  to  1896  was 
law  judgje  of  Sussex  County.  In  1911  he 
was  appointed  county  judge  by  Governor  Wil- 
son. In  1897  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Sen- 
ate and  was  reelected  in  1900.  He  served  as 
minority  leader  during  the  sessions  of  1899- 
1902.  He  was  elected  to  the  Sixty-third  Con- 
gress in  1912. 

MABTINIQTJE.  An  island  of  the  lesser  An- 
tilles, a  French  colony.  Area,  987  square  kilo- 
meters (381  square  miles).  Population  (1911), 
184,084.  The  capital  is  Forte-de-France,  with 
about  27,000  inhabitants.  The  imports  in  1911 
were  valued  at  19,855,000  irancs  and  the  ex- 
ports at  22,583,000  (France,  10,707,000  francs 
imports  and  20,914,000  exports).  Vessels  en- 
tered 88,  of  150,000  tons.  The  1911  budget 
balanced  at  7,054,000  francs,  and  the  debt 
amounted,  January  1,  1912,  to  4,511,000  francs. 
The  governor  in  1913  was  M.  Gajan. 

KABYIiAND.  Population.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  State  in  1910  was  1,295,346.  Accord- 
ing to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, made  in  1913,  the  population  in  that  year 
was  1,330,209. 

A0BICUI.TUBE.  The  area,  production,  and  value 
of  the  principal  crops  in  1912-13  are  shown  in 
the  following  table.  The  figures  are  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
those  for  1913  are  estimates  only. 


Acreaflre 

Com    1918  670,000 

,^                      1912  670,000 

Wheat   1918  610,000 

1912  599,000 

Oats    1918  45.000 

1912  46,000 

Rye   1918  27.000 

1912  27,000 

PoUtoes    1918  48,000 

_                        1912  87.000 

Hay    1918  890,000 

1912  881.000 

Tobacco    1918  25.000 

1912  26.000 

o  Tons,    h  Pounds. 


Prod.  Bu. 

Value 

22,110.000 

114,872,000 

24,456,000 

18,460,000 

8.113.000 

7,221,000 

8,986,000 

8.636.000 

1,260,000 

606,000 

1,860.000 

608,000 

889,000 

296,000 

418,000 

834,000 

8,741,000 

2,606,000 

4.144,000 

2.404,000 

a  491.000 

7,468,000 

676,000 

8,280,000 

(18,600.000 

1,720,000 

17,160.000 

1.878.000 

MnnsBAL  PBODUcnoTT.  The  total  value  of  the 
mineral  products  of  the  State  in  1912  was  $10,- 
916,671,  compared  with  $9,386,515  in  1911.  The 
total  production  of  coal  in  the  State  in  1912 
was  4,964,038  short  tons,  valued  at  $5,839,079. 
Compared  with  the  production  of  1911,  this  was 
a  gain  of  278,243  short  tons.  The  coal  pro- 
duction in  1913  was  estimated  by  the  United 
States  Greological  Survey  as  approximately  the 
same  as  in  1912.  In  1912  there  were  6162  men 
employed  in  the  coal  mines,  compared  with 
5381  in  1911.  According  to  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  there  were  13  men  killed  in  the 
coal  mines  during  1912,  compared  with  11  in 
1911.  Nine  of  the  fatalities  in  1912  were  due 
to  falls  of  roof.  The  clay  products  of  the  State 
in  1912  were  valued  at  $1,865,753,  an  increase 
of  $93,319  over  1911.  The  principal  clay  prod- 
uct is  common  brick.  The  State  produces  a 
small  amount  of  copper.  In  1912  this  amounted 
to  53,043  pounds  of  blister  copper,  compared 
with  23,559  pounds  in  1911.  The  production 
was  from  the  New  London  district  of  Frederick 
County. 

Education.  The  school  population  of  the 
State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  years, 
in  1913,  was  415,908.  The  total  enrollment  in 
public  schools  was  237,125,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  155,007.  The  total  number  of 
teachers  was  5805.  Nine  hundred  and  six  were 
males,  and  4899  females.  The  average  yearly 
salary,  for  teachers  both  male  and  female  was 
$537.59.  The  total  expenditures  for  education 
during  the  school  year  was  $75,326,876. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  comptroller  of 
the  treasury  shows  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
1913,  $10,720,082.  There  was  a  balance  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  of  $1,826,229.  The  dis- 
bursements for  the  same  period  amounted  to 
$11,070,356,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury 
on  September  30,  1913,  of  $1,475,956.  The 
chief  expenditures  are  for  State  institutions, 
education,  and  State  officers,  and  the  chief 
receipts  are  from  taxation.  The  net  funded 
debt  of  the  State  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
was  $8,390,942.  ^ 

CoMMTTNiCATiONS.  The  total  railway  mileage 
in  the  State  on  June  31,  1912,  was  1377.14. 
The  longest  mileage  is  that  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  336.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington  had  324;  the  Western  Maryland, 
221;  the  Baltimore,  Chesapeake,  and  Atlantic, 
87.  This  mileage  given  is  tor  single  track  only. 
The  mileage  of  single  track  electric  railways  in 
the  State  on  December  31,  1912,  was  721. 

Chabittes  and  CoBBEcnoNS.  The  State  in- 
stitutions are  the  Maryland  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  the  Springfield  State  Hospital,  the 
Maryland  Asylum  and  Training  School  for 
Feeble-minded,  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Maryland  Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium.  There  are,  in  addition,  many  hos- 
pitals and  asylums,  carried  on  under  local  and 
private  auspices.  The  State  institutions  are 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  board  of  State 
aid'  and  charities,  and  this  board  has  a  super- 
visory control  over  many  other  institutions. 

Politics  and  Govebnment.  There  was  no 
session  of  the  legislature  in  1913,  the  sessions 
being  biennial  and  beginning  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  January  of  the  even  years.  There  was 
a  general  election  in  November  at  which  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Delegates  and  half  the 
Senate  were  elected  for  the  session  of  January, 
19U.    In  addition  to  these.  ^t^te^<^ffl.5e«,j^|g 
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the  ezoeption  of  governor  and  attorney-general,  found  in  the  section  CongresB,  article  United 

were   also   elected.    The   terms   of   the   present   States.      

governor,  P.  L.  Goldsborough,  Republican,  and       MASSACHUSETTS.  Popituition.  The  popa- 
of  Atty.-Gen.  Edgar  Allen  Foe,  Democrat,  end,   lation  of  the  State  in  1910  was  3,366,416.     Ac- 
the  former  in  January,  1916,  and  the  latter  in  cording  to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
November,    1915.    This    election    of    November,   Census,  made  in   1913,  the  population  in  that 
1913,   was  of  exceptional   interest  because   the   year  was  3,548,705. 

first  election  in  the  State  of  a  Federal  senator       Agbicultube.  The  area,  production,  and  value 
under  the  new  amendment  to  the  constitution   of  the  principal  crops  in  1912-13  are  shown  in 
took  place.     Upon  the  death  of  Senator  Rayner   the  following  table.     The  figures  are  from  the 
in    1912,    the    governor    appointed    William    P.   United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
Jackson  to  fill  the  place  until  an  election  by  the   those  for  1913  are  estimates  only, 
legislature  which  would  have  taken  place  in  the  ^_____^____________^^__^_^.^_^__, 

session  of   1914.     In  the  meantime  the  amend-  Pr  d.  B         Value 

ment  for  the  election  of  senators  by  the  people  ^orn    1918  ^^'Jslooo      1,944,000    |1,662.000 

had    been     ratified    by    the    States.     Governor  1912      47,000      2.115.000      1,629,0M 

Goldsborough  issued  a  warrant  for  the  election  Oats    1918       9.000        JJg.OOO        1J2-J?> 

of  a   senator  by  the   people   at  the  November  ^^^   1|1|       \^^        ^'^^^        ^^SoJ 

election,  although  the  legislature  had  passed  no  1911       8,000  48,000  46.000 

special  law  providing  the  machinery  and  method    Potatoes    1918      27.000      2.886,000      2.410.ono 

for   nomination   and   election   of  senators.     The  ^^^  "Jf    JO.OOO      8.380.000      |53|.ono 

governor,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  attor-  ""  '    1912    477'.000        BOelooo    12;814;030 

ney-general,   decided   this   could  be  done  under  Tobacco    1918       o'.lOO    d9.455.000      1.986,000 

existing  general  laws.     Under  this  warrant  the  1912       6,800      9.860.000      2.857,000 

Democrats  nominated  Blair  Lee,  the  Republicans      ^  .p^jj^     ^  Pounds 
Thomas   Parr  an,   and   the   Progressives   George 

L.  Wellington.  Lee  was  elected  by  a  large  ma-  Mineral  Pbodtjction.  The  value  of  the  clay 
jority,  as  were  other  Democratic  candidates,  due  products  in  1912  was  $1,766,166,  an  increase  of 
in  part  to  the  division  of  the  Republican  party  $66,879  over  1911.  The  chief  clay  product  is 
by    the    Progressive    movement.     In    behalf    of  common  brick. 

Senator  Jackson,  the  points  above  alluded  to  Education.  The  total  number  of  pupils  of 
were  raised  later  on,  against  the  seating  of  Mr.  all  ages  in  the  public  schools  in  the  school  year 
Lee  in  the  Senate  but  were  overruled,  and  Mr.  1913  was  667,211.  The  average  membership  in 
Lee  was  seated  in  January,  1914.  Mr.  Lee  is  a  all  the  schools  was  601.983.  The  average  at- 
Democrat  of  the  Progressive  type,  and  his  elec-  tendance  was  466,689.  The  male  teachers  num- 
tion  was  favored,  it  was  understood,  by  Presi-  bered  1687  and  the  female  16,292,  or  a  total  of 
dent  Wilson,  and  Secretary  W.  J.  Bryan,  a  16,979.  The  legislature  of  1913  enacted  many 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Lee,  who  came  into  the  important  measures  relating  to  education.  One 
State  and  made  two  speeches  in  his  behalf,  of  these  provided  for  the  establishment  and 
For  this  he  was  criticised  by  the  Anti-Saloon  maintenance  of  continuation  schools  and  a 
League,  which  was  opposing  Mr.  Lee.  In  the  course  of  instruction  for  working  children.  The 
November  election,  the  Democrats  elected  a  two-  board  of  education  made  investigation  into  the 
fifths  majority  in  both  houses  of  the  General  needs  of  the  part-time  school,  vocational  or 
Assembly,  sufficient  to  override  the  executive  otherwise,  for  working  children,  and  presented 
veto.  Six  amendments  to  the  State  constitution  a  report  to  the  legislature  for  the  needs  and 
were  ratified,  the  most  interesting  being  one  to  possibilities  for  part-time  schooling,  for  which 
empower  the  legislature  to  put  the  penalty  for  the  above  act  makes  provision.  Other  meas- 
bribery  at  elections  upon  the  buyer  of  votes  as  ures  provided  for  regulating  the  school  attend- 
well  as  seller.  ance  of  minors,  and  provided  for  a  retirement 

In  material  progress,  the  year  1913  was  no-  system  for  teachers, 
table  in  Maryland.  The  State  government,  Charities  and  Cobbections.  The  instita- 
through  a  special  commission,  progressed  rap-  tions  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Ixnrd 
idly  in  the  construction  of  a  system  of  State  of  charity  are  the  State  Infirmary  at  Tewks- 
roads,  many  million  dollars  having  already  bean  bury,  the  State  Farm  at  Bridgewater,  the  Nor- 
spent.  folk  State  Hospital,  the  Lyman  School  for  Boya 

State  Govebnmeivt.  Governor,  Phillips  L.  at  Westborough,  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
Goldsborough,  Rep.;  Secretary  of  State,  R.  P.  at  Shirley,  the  State  Industrial  chool  for  Girls 
Graham,  Rep. ;  Treasurer,  Murray  Vandiver,  at  Lancaster,  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  School 
Dem.;  Adjutant-General,  C.  E.  Macklin,  Rep.;  at  Canton,  the  North  Reading  Slate  Sanatorium, 
Attorney-General,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Dem.;  the  Rutland  State  Sanatorium,  the  Lakeville 
Superintendent  of  Education,  M.  B.  Stephens,  State  Sanatorium,  and  the  Westfield  State  San- 
Dem.  itorium.    The   total   number   of   persons   under 

JuDiciABT.  Court  of  Appeals:  Chief  Judse,  care  of  these  institutions  in  1913  was  about 
Andrew  H.  Boyd;  Associate  Judges,  JN.  20,000,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  about 
Charles  Burke,  William  H.  Thomas,  John  R.  $1,600,000  yearly.  The  board  of  prison  com- 
Pattison,  Hammond  Urner,  John  P.  Briscoe,  missioners  has  charge  of  State  prisons.  These 
Henry  Stockbridge,  and  Albert  Constable;  Clerk,  include  the  State  Prison  in  Boston,  the  Massa- 
Caleb  C.  Magruder,  all  Democrats  except  Stock-  chusetts  Reformatory  at  Concord,  the  Reforma- 
bridge  and  Urner,  Republicans.  tory  for  Women  at  Sherborn,  Prison  Camp  and 

State  Leoislatube,  1913.  Democrats:  Sen-  Hospital  at  Rutland,  and  the  State  Farm  at 
ate,  18;  House,  80;  joint  ballot,  98.  Republi-  Bridgewater.  The  prison  population  at  ^e  end 
cans:     Senate,  9;   House,  22;   joint  ballot,  31.  of  1913  was  about  6000. 

Democratic  majority:     Senate,   9;    House,   58;       Tbansportation.    The  total  railway  mileage 

joint  ballot,  67.  in  the  State  in  January,  1913,  was  4892.     Of 

The  State  representation  in  Congress  will  be  this,  2110  was  of  main  lines;  1076  second,  thirds 
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and  fourth  track;  and  1707  side  tracks.  There 
was  practically  no  construction  of  railways  dur- 
ing Uie  year. 

FoLiTics  AND  QoTEBNMENT.    The  legislature 
met  in  1013  and  passed  a  number  of  important 
measures  which  are  noted  in  the  section  Leg- 
Ulation  below.    The  decision  of  Senator  Crane, 
whose  term  expired  on  March  4,  1013,  not  to  be 
a  candidate  for  reelection,  made  it  necessary  for 
the    legislature    to    choose    his    successor.    The 
two    principal    candidates    were    Congressman 
Samuel  W.  McCall  and  Congressman  John  W. 
Weeks.     McCall  was,  during  his  term  in  Con- 
frress,    one    of    the    strongest   members    of    the 
House,   though  his  conservative  tendencies  les- 
sened his  chances  of  election.    Mr.  Weeks  was 
nlso  an  important  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  no  means  radical,  and  less  out- 
Fpoken  in  his  denunciations  of  principles  of  the 
more  radical  Progressives  than  was  Mr.  McCall. 
On    January    14,    the    legislature    elected    Mr. 
Weeks  senator.    His  election  made  a  vacancy  in 
the  thirteenth  district,  and  on  April  15  an  elec- 
tion was  held  to  fill  this  vacancy.    The  district 
had  hitherto  been  a  Republican  stronghold,  but 
in   this   election   the  Republicans  showed   very 
little  interest,  and  did  not  go  to  the  polls  in 
large  numbers.     Many  of  those  who  did,  cast 
their  votes  for  John  J.  Mitchell,  a  Democratic 
candidate,    who   was   elected.    In   this    election 
the   Democrats   and   Progressives  polled   about 
five  per   cent,   less  votes  than  were  polled  in 
the  presidential  election  in   1012.    The  Repub- 
licans, however,  lost  45  per  cent,  of  the  votes  of 
1912.    On  March  26  the  House  defeated  the  pro- 
posed woman   suffrage  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution.   On   June    16    Governor   Foss   vetoed 
the  nine-hour  bill.    On  May  14  Governor  Foss 
appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  the  vice 
conditions  in  the  State. 

Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  three  States  in 
which  elections  for  governor   and  other  State 
officers  were  held  in  1013.    On  August  11  Con- 
gressman A.  P.  Gardner  announced  his  candi- 
dacy for  the  Republican  nomination.    Lieuten- 
ant-Governor  Walsh  was   a  candidate   for  the 
Democratic  nomination,  and  Charles  S.  Bird  a 
candidate  on  the  Progressive  ticket.    Governor 
Foss  was  also  an  active  candidate  for  reflection, 
but,  as  he   was  unable  to   obtain  the  proper 
number   of   names   for   the   primaries,   he   was 
obliged   to    run    independently.    At   a   primary 
election  held  on  September  23,  Mr.  Gardner  was 
nominated  by  the  Republicans,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Walsh  by  the  i)emocrats,  and  Mr.  Bird 
by   the    Progressives.    The   campaign   between 
the  nominating  primaries  and  the  election  on 
Kovember  4  was  aggressively  conducted  by  all 
candidates.    Governor   Foss,   running  independ- 
ently, declared  his  confidence  in  his  reSlection, 
and  shortly  before  election,  had  called  upon  tho 
other  canoi dates  to  withdraw  as  there  would  be 
no  doubt  of  his  election.    As  the  result  of  the 
voting  on   November   4,   David   L   Walsh   was 
elected     governor,     receiving      180,460     votes. 
Charles  S.  Bird,  Progressive,  received  126,700; 
Augustus  P.  Gardner,  Republican,  116,300.    Mr. 
Foss  received  only  20,000  votes.     As  a  result 
of  the  election,  the  Republicans  lost  their  ma- 
jority in  the  lower  House,  in  which  the  Pro- 
gressives held  the  balance,  and  also  lost  control 
of   the   governor's    council    which    reviews    all 
executive   appointments.    Calvin  D.  Paige  was 
elected  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  in  Congress. 
Legislation.     In    the    year    1018    a   num- 


ber of  pure  food  laws  were  enacted.  A  measure 
was  passed  regulating  the  attendance  at  school 
and  the  employment  of  minors.  The  existing 
law  relating  to  the  maximum  hours  of  women 
and  minors  was  extended.  A  law  was  passed 
providing  for  mothers'  pensions.  The'  work- 
men's compensation  law  was  amended,  and  a 
uniform  labor  law  was  passed.  Measures  were 
enacted  regulating  the  construction  and  altera- 
tion of  tenement  houses.  A  retirement  system 
of  public  school  teachers  was  created,  and  an 
advisory  board  of  pardons.  The  powers  of  the 
attorney-general  in  the  prosecution  of  trusts, 
etc.,  were  extended.  Measures  were  enacted 
providing  for  the  simplification  of  legal  proced- 
ure, and  the  laws  relating  to  weights  and  meas- 
ures were  amended.  A  law  licensing  aviators, 
providing  for  the  inspection  of  aeroplanes,  and 
regulating  the  "  laws  of  the  road "  in  flight  was 
enacted.  The  legislature  passed  various  conser- 
vation laws.  The  laws  relating  to  elections 
were  so  amended  that  on  application  signed  by 
1200  voters  in  any  senatorial  district,  or  by 
200  voters  in  any  representative  district,  ask- 
ing for  the  submission  to  the  voters  of  any 
question  of  instructions  to  senators  or  repre- 
sentatives, the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth 
shall  determine  if  such  question  is  one  of  public 
policy,  and,  if  he  so  determines,  he  shall  place 
such  question  on  the  official  ballot  to  be  used 
at  the  next  State  election.  The  legislature  pro- 
vided for  the  submission  to  the  people  of  a 
proposed  amendment  providing  for  the  referen- 
dum. A  uniform  marriage  law  was  passed.  A 
measure  was  enacted  providing  for  one  dajr's 
rest  in  seven  in  certain  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile employments.  The  granting  of  pre- 
liminary injunctions  and  restraining  orders  was 
restricted.    See  also  Liquob  Regulation. 

State  Government.  Governor,  David  I. 
Walsh;  Lieutenant-Governor,  E.  P.  Barry;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  F.  J.  Donahue;  Treasurer, F.  W. 
Mansfield;  Comptroller,  F.  L.  Dean;  Auditor, 
F.  H.  Pope;  Adjutant-General,  G.  W.  Pearson; 
Attorney-General,  T.  J.  Boynton;  Secretarv  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Wilfrid  Wheeler;  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance,  Frank  H.  Hardison; 
Commissioner  of  Education,  David  Shedden — 
all  Democrats.  ^ 

JuDiciABT.  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  the 
Commonwealth:  Chief  Justice,  Arthur  Pren- 
tice Rugg;  Justices,  James  M.  Morton,  John  W. 
Hammond,  Henry  Newton  Sheldon,  William  C. 
Loring,  Henry  K.  Braley,  and  Charles  Ambrose 
De  Courcy;  Clerk  of  the  Court,  C.  H.  Cooper- 
all  Republicans. 

State  Legislatube,  1013.  Republicans:  Sen- 
ate, 18;  House,  101;  joint  ballot,  110.  Demo- 
crats: Senate,  17;  House,  08;  joint  ballot, 
116.  Progressives:  Senate,  2;  House,  16; 
joint  ballot,  18.  Various  parties  and  combi- 
nations of  parties:  SAate,  3;  Hou^,  20; 
joint  ballot,  28. 

The  State  representation  in  Congress  will  be 
found  in  the  section  Congress,  article  United 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITTTTE  OF 
TECHNOLOGY.  An  institution  for  technical 
education,  founded  in  Boston  in  1861.  The 
number  of  students  in  November,  1013,  was 
1685.  The  total  teaching  staff  numbered  201, 
of  whom  67  were  professors,  23  associate  pro- 
fessors, 33  assistant  professors,  74  instructors, 
64  assistants,  and  10  research  workers.  During  ^ 
the  year  Earle  B.  Phelps,  assi^^^  if ^fepfORj^g  Ic 
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research  in  chemical  biology,  S.  Homer  Wood- 
bridge,  associate  professor  of  heating  and  venti- 
lation, and  Thomas  £.  Pope,  professor  of  inor- 
ganic chemistry,  retired  from  the  faculty.  Ed- 
gar Irving  Williams  was  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  architecture,  and  Robert  Spurr 
Weston  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
public  health  engineering.  The  endowment  in- 
stitute at  the  end  of  the  year  1912-13  amounted 
to  $2,874,867,  and  the  income  for  the  year 
1912-13  to  $120,747.  The  library  contains  98,700 
volumes  and  28,400  pamphlets  and  maps.  The 
president  is  Richard  C.  Maclaurin. 

MATJBITAmA.  A  civil  territory  of  the 
government-general  of  French  West  Africa 
(q.v.  for  area,  population,  etc.).  Considered 
from  the  ethnical  point  of  view  as  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  the  mixed 
Arab  and  Berber  races  known  under  the  name 
of  Moors,  Mauritania  is  that  region  included 
within  the  south  and  west  frontiers  of  the 
Sahara,  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  Senegal 
and  Niger  rivers.  A  part  of  the  population  is 
of  the  same  races  as  tnose  to  be  found  in  Sene- 
gal— Ouolofs,  Peuhls,  Toucouleurs,  etc.;  but  the 
majority  are  Moors,  invariably  of  Islam  strongly 
tinctured  with  Sufism.  With  the  exception  of 
palm-tending  groups,  they  are  nomads,  exclu- 
sively occupied  in  grazing.  The  negroes  gather 
forest  products,  cultivate  grains,  etc.,  and  catch 
and  dry  fish.  Little  information  concerning 
the  commerce  of  the  country  is  available;  in 
the  oases  the  primitive  method  of  barter  ob- 
tains. Travel  is  by  caravans.  The  chief  towns 
are:  Port-Etienne,  Boutilimit,  Aleg,  Altar,  etc 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Patey,  appointed  commis- 
sioner January  1,  1910,  repressed  numerous  up- 
risings on  the  part  of  pillaging  bands.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Mouret  assumed  the  commission- 
ership  March  11,  1912. 

MATJBITITJS.  A  British  crown  colony;  an 
island  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Area,  720  sq. 
miles;  population  (1911):  108,844  descendants 
of  Europeans,  Africans,  or  mixed  races;  222,361 
Indo-Mauritians;  35,526  other  Indians;  3662 
Chinese.  Among  the  descendants  of  Europeans 
{mostly  French  Creoles)  intellectual  develop- 
ment is  of  a  high  order.  Capital,  Port  Louis, 
with  50,060  inhabitants.  The  primary  schools 
enrolled  21,010  pupils  in  1911  (63.52  per  cent. 
Roman  Catholic,  23.42  Hindu,  9.77  Moham- 
medan, 2.35  Church  of  England,  0.94  other 
Christian ) .  The  picturesque  beauty  of  the  island 
scenery  is  far-famed.  Game  abounds.  From 
April  to  December  the  climate  is  a^eeable; 
but  during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  island  is 
visited  bv  hurricanes  and  cyclones,  with  torrid 
leat  in  the  lowlands  and  coast  districts.  Sugar 
18  the  chief  product  and  export— 237,050,048 
kilos,  in  1911,  valued  at  Rs.  38,639,158  (esti- 
mate). Rum  export,  Rs.  39,671;  molasses,  Rs. 
292,971;  aloe-fibre,  Rs.  605,552;  cocoanut-oil,  Rs. 
161,064;  vanilla,  Rs.  44,182.  Trade  (calendar 
years)  and  finance  (fiscal  years)  statistics  are 
given  below: 

1908-9           1909-10         1910-11         1911-12 
Imps.    £80.550.160  £29,294.140  £87.645.260  £87,806,998 
ESxps.      33.803.660     32.802.140     37,109.170t  41,204.864t 
Rev.         8.824.464    10.799.728     11.129.988    10.436.648 
Expd.       9.621,464      9.449.260      9,678.243      9.843.980 
Shipping*  765.160         986,267         877,691  

*  Tonnasre  entered  and  cleared,  t  Including 
-shippinfir  charges  on  home  products,  previously 
•excluded. 


Chistoms  revenue  (1911-12),  Rs.  3341,091. 
Public  debt,  June  30,  1912,  £1,290,691  (exclusive 
of  £127,314,  December  31,  1911,  foreign  deben- 
ture debt,  of  the  municipal  corporation  of  Port 
Louis,  plus  loans  amounting,  December  31,  1911. 
to  Rs.  74,334).  Governor  (1913),  Maj.  J.  B. 
Challoner  (appointed  1911). 

Dependencies  of  Mauritius  are  Rodrigoes 
(4829  inhabitants),  Diego  Garcia  (517  inhabi- 
tants), and  a  number  of  scattered  islands. 

KAWSON'S  EXPEDITION.  See  Pqlab 
Exploration,  Aniarciio. 

ICAYBBIGX,   Michael.     An   English  com- 

£oser,  died  August  26,  1913.  He  was  bom  in 
iverpool,  in  1845,  and  educated  in  that  citv,  in 
Milan,  and  Leipzig.  He  wrote  many  popular 
songs,  including  The  Holy  City;  The  Star  of 
Bethlehem;  The  Blue  Alsatian  Mountains.  These 
were  written  under  the  pen  name  of  Stephen 
Adams.  Mr.  Maybrick  was  the  younger  brother 
of  James  Maybrick,  whose  wife  Florence  May- 
brick,  served  sixteen  years  in  prison,  after  con- 
viction of  a  charge  of  poisoning  her  husband. 
He  was  at  one  time  vice-president  of  Trinity 
Collejgre,  in  London. 

ICAYNABJ),  Washbubn.  An  admiral  of  the 
United  States  navy,  died  October  24,  1913.  Bom 
in  1844,  and  graduated  from  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  in  1866,  he  was  made  ensign 
in  1868,  lieutenant  in  1870,  commander  in  1893, 
captain  in  1900,  and  rear-admiral  (retired)  in 
1902.  He  served  on  many  vessels,  and  during 
the  Spanish-American  War  commanded  the 
y<ishville, 

MAYOTTE  AND  THE  COHOBO  IS- 
LANDS. A  group  of  islands,  administratively 
attached  to  Madagascar,  belonging  to  France. 
Area,  2168  sq.  kilometers  (837  sq.  miles) ;  popu- 
lation (1911),  97,750.  The  trade  amounted  in 
1909  to  1,133,429  francs  imports  and  2,700.652 
francs  exports.  For  Mayotte  the  1909  budget 
balanced  at  221,341  francs;  for  Grand-Comore 
at  176,200.  Administrator  in  1913,  M.  Cartron, 
residing  at  D'zoudzi. 

MEAT  PBODTJCTIOE'.  See  SiOGK-RAismo 
\AND  Meat  PBODTJcnoTf.  

MECXLENBEBCKSTSELITZ.       See     Gn- 

XANT. 

XEDIOAIi  FBOOBESS  IN  1913.  Several 
important  and  new  discoveries  as  to  the  thera- 
peutic properties  of  the  X-ray  and  of  radium 
were  announced  (see  Radiothebapt  and  Ra- 
diuk).  Distinct  advances  were  made  in  the 
control  of  several  epidemic  diseases  and  in  pre- 
ventive medicine  (see  Diphthebia,  Hookwouc 
Disease,  Occttpational  Diseases,  Poliomteu- 
Tis  (infantile  spinal  paralysis),  Pellagra,  Tet- 
AiOTB,  Ttphoid  Feveb,  Small-pox,  and  Vac- 
cination). More  information  was  gained  re- 
ffarding  certain  imperfectly  understood  tropical 
diseases  (see  Beriberi,  Plague,  Sleeping  Sick- 
ness, and  Tropical  Diseases).  Many  new 
drugs  were  introduced,  among  which  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  enumerated:  Benzol,  Emetine 
Htdbochlobide,  Hediosit,  Isatophan,  Lumi- 
nal, and  Neosalvarsan.  Encouraging  results 
were  reported  in  the  diminution  of  tuberculosis 
and  steps  were  taken  to  educate  the  public  in 
the  proper  methods  of  controlling  cancer  (see 
Cancer,  Tuberculosis).  The  investment  of  New 
York  State  of  a  million  dollars,  in  order  to  ac- 
quire the  water  and  mineral  rights  of  the 
springs  at  Saratoga,  together  with  250  acres  for 
a  park,  and  the  steps  taken  preliminary  to  the 
erection  of  the  A^^^  ^^  at  Saratoga,  are 
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ehronicled  under  the  caption  Sabatooa  Spbdygs. 
Other  medical  items  and  statistics  will  be  found 
under  their  respective  captions. 

MEDICAL    SCHOOLS.      See    Unitebsities 
AND  Colleges. 

MELLEKy  Charles  Sanger.  An  American 
railway  official,  born  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1851. 
In  1869  he  began  his  railway  service  as  a  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  cashier  of  the  Northern  New 
Hampshire  Railroad.  He  served  on  various 
railroads  in  New  England,  until  1880,  when  he 
was  appointed  assistant  to  the  manager  of  the 
Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad,  of  which  he  even- 
tually became  general  superintendent.  In  1889 
he  became  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Union  Pacific  system,  and  for  three  years  fol* 
lowing  was  general  traffic  manager  of  the  sys- 
tem. In  1802  he  received  the  appointment  of 
general  manager  of  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Railroad.  He  was  second  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hart- 
lord  Railroad  from  1892  to  1896,  and  from  1896 
to  1903  was  president  of  the  Northern  Railway 
Company.  In  the  latter  year  he  returned  to 
New  England  as  president  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven,  and  Hartford  road.  His  conduct 
in  the  New  Haven  system  was  marked  by  radi- 
cal departures  from  the  hitherto  conservative 
policy  of  this  railroad.  Gradually,  chiefly 
through  his  efforts,  the  New  Haven  road  ob- 
tained a  practical  monopoly  of  transportation  in 
New  England,  both  by  land  and  water.  In  ad- 
dition to  acquiring  many  steam  railroads  and 
steamship  lines,  he  obtained  for  the  New  Haven 
road  control  of  the  chief  traffic  systems  in  Con- 
necticut and  many  in  Maine.  A  control  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  which  he  finally  ac- 
quired, was  brought  about  only  after  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Massachusetts  State  govern- 
ment had  failed  to  prevent  it.  As  a  result  of 
the  policy  carried  out  by  Mr.  Mellen  and  sup- 
ported by  the  directors  of  the  road,  it  gradually 
became  burdened  witii  an  enormous  debt  and  suf- 
fered a  shortage  of  money  necessary  to  carry  out 
needed  improvements  in  its  lines  and  rolling 
stock.  A  succession  of  terrible  accidents,  in 
which  many  people  were  killed,  added  to  popular 
disfavor  of  Mr.  Mellen's  management,  and  in 
addition  he  was  indicted  for  manslaughter  as  a 
result  of  an  accident  near  Westport,  Conn.  In 
July  he  resigned  as  president  of  the  New 
Haven  road  and  was  succeeded  by  Howard  El- 
liott (q.v.).  For  a  further  discussion  of  the 
New  Haven  road  and  of  Mr.  Mellen's  connec- 
tion with  it,  see  Railways. 

MEMOBIAL  ABT  GAIiLEBYy  Rochester. 
See  Painting  and  Sculpture. 

MENEUK  H.  Negus,  or  emperor,  of  Abys- 
sinia, died  December  16,  1913.  He  was  bom  in 
1844,  the  son  of  King  Heili  Melekot.  His  offi- 
cial title  was  King  of  Kings  of  Ethiopia,  and 
he  claimed  direct  descent  from  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  and  King  Solomon.  When  Menelik  as- 
cended tiie  throne  in  succession  to  his  father  in 
1866,  his  country  was  riven  by  conflicts  be- 
tween petty  chiefs.  He  established  order  with  a 
strong  hand,  and  peace  reigned  in  Abyssinia 
until  the  attempt  of  Italy  in  1899  to  establish 
ft  protectorate  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
Menelik's  dominions  bordering  on  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea.  In  1890  Menelik  declared  war 
Against  Italy.  The  conflict  dragged  on,  until  in 
1896  Menelik  defeated  a  large  Italian  force  at 
Adowa.  The  Italian  government  made  no  fur- 
ther effort  to  obtain  a  foothold   in  Abyssinia. 


Menelik  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  man 
ever  produced  by  the  Negroid  race.  He  ruled 
his  kingdom  as  an  absolute  monarch,  and  called 
to  his  aid  the  sciences  and  arts  of  Europe.  He 
brought  about  many  reforms  and  abolished  slav- 
ery. He  encouraged  commerce  and  established 
agriculture.  He  also  aided  in  the  construction  of 
railroads,  and  maintained  friendly  relations 
with  foreign  powers.  The  heir  to  the  throne  is 
his  son,  Lidj  Jeassu,  born  in  1897.  He  was  pro- 
claimed heir  in  1908.    See  also  Abyssinia. 

HEKET  SYSTEM.    See  Civil  Service. 

HESOFOTAMIA,    Abch^eoloot      of.      See 

ABCHiEOLOGT. 

MESOTHOBTCTM.    See  Radium. 

METAL-KETYLS.    See  Ghemistbt. 

HETALLTJBGY.  Metallurgical  progress, 
during  the  year  1913  was  concerned  more  with 
the  improvements  of  processes  in  detail  in  the 
interest  of  greater  economy  and  efficiency  and 
in  investigation  and  research,  than  with  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  of  extraordinary  impor- 
tance. The  following  paragraphs  summarizing^ 
the  progress  in  the  metallurgy  of  the  various 
metals  are  based  in  large  part  on  authoritative 
reviews  of  progress  published  in  the  annual  sta- 
tistical and  progress  number  of  the  Engineering- 
and  Mining  Journal  (New  York) : 

Gold  and  Silveb.  The  principal  improve- 
ments in  the  metallurgy  of  gold  were  designed 
to  increase  the  efficiency  in  handling  slimes  and 
recovering  gold  from  the  concentrates  at  the 
mills  in  order  to  save  freight  and  charges  for 
treatment.  Low  grade  ores  were  also  being- 
treated  successfully  where  once  such  material 
would  hardly  have  been  considered  worth  atten- 
tion. The  cyanide  process  was  improved  during^ 
the  year,  rather  than  radically  changed,  and  in 
a  new  mill  of  the  Nipissing  Mining  Compay,  at- 
Cobalt,  aluminum  dust  was  used  as  a  precipita- 
tion to  precipitate  gold  and  silver  from  the  cya- 
nide solution.  Aluminum  forms  no  compound 
with  cyanide,  so  when  the  metals  are  removed 
from  the  solution  the  cyanide  used  in  dissolving 
can  be  returned  to  the  solution  for  further  use. 
In  the  plant  mentioned  it  was  found  that  the 
arsenic  carried  by  the  ore  interfered  with  the 
process,  and  this  was  avoided  entirely  by  the  use 
of  aluminum  instead  of  a  zinc  precipitent  It 
was  thought  that  this  discovery  might  lead  to  a 
practical  process  for  the  treatment  of  ores  con- 
taining soluble  base  metels  by  the  cyanide  pro- 
cess. Hitherto  ores  conteining  copper,  or  other 
metals,  to  a  large  extent  could  not  be  economi- 
cally treated  by  cyanide  on  account  of  the  great- 
chemical  consumption.  This  was  a  development 
indicated,  rather  than  demonstrated,  during  the 
year.  Stamp  mills  for  crushing  ore  were  in 
many  cases  biBing  replaced  by  rolls,  ball  mills,  or 
Chilean  mills. 

Lead.  At  Herculaneum,  Mo.,  and  Midvale,. 
Uteh,  a  two-hearth  form  of  MacDougall  type  of 
furnace  was  devised  bjr  U.  Wedge,  for  the  pre- 
liminary partial  oxidizing  roast  to  which  ore 
and  matte  are  subjected  previous  to  blast  roast- 
ing. Previously  this  had  been  done  in  a  single- 
hearth  reverbatorjr  furnace,  but  when  matte  was 
used  in  a  mechanically  raked  furnace,  the  caking- 
of  the  charge  surely  acted  to  give  trouble.  In 
the  new  furnace  the  temperature  and  air  were 
controlled  and  regulated  carefully  so  that  an 
effective  roast  could  be  secured  with  material 
which  is  readily  fusible.  The  Dwight-Lloyd 
straight-line  sintering  machine,  which  found  con- 
riderable  application  in  the  ^'gt^e^^^^iC^gle 
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UBed  for  blast  roasting  at  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Peru, 
a  plant  at  an  elevation  of  14,000  feet,  and  with 
certain  modifications  worked  as  well  as  at  lower 
levels,  being  able  to  handle  charges  with  a 
higher  percentage  of  sulphur.  The  accidents 
due  to  the  ignition  of  sulphur  and  flue  dust, 
which  had  b^n  experienced  at  lower  altitudes, 
but  were  avoided  by  watching  the  temperature 
of  the  flue,  were  not  experienced  at  the  higher 
altitudes.  New  processes  have  been  worked  for 
desilverizing  lead  bullion,  and  a  new  process  has 
been  developed  whereby  the  antimony  formerly 
wasted  is  saved. 

CoFPEB.  No  radical  departures  from  stand- 
ard practice  was  recorded  in  the  smelting  of 
copper  ores  during  the  year  1913,  but  existing 
methods  were  developed  and  improved  and  the 
use  of  particular  processes  was  better  under- 
stood. New  construction,  or  rebuilding,  at  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  Douglas  and  Jerome,  Ariz., 
were  in  progress,  and  the  modernizing  of  these 
great  plants  was  based  on  results  secured  by 
previous  large-scale  experiments,  especially  at 
Anaconda  and  Great  Falls.  Improvements  were 
being  made  in  roasting  devices,  and  Dwight- 
Lloyd  sintering  machines  found  increased  use  in 
the  copper  field.  Progress  was  made  in  the 
standardization  of  reverbatory  furnaces  so  that 
the  type  capable  of  most  successful  operation 
was  well  understood  and  generally  adopted. 
The  Great  Falls  plant  showed  various  types  of 
blasting  furnaces  for  smelting,  and  comparative 
studies  of  the  different  systems  were  published 
during  the  year  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  The 
question  of  fume  condensation  and  smelter 
smoke  were  important  during  the  year,  and  sev* 
eral  refineries  had  under  investigation  various 
methods  for  recovering  valuable  metals  in  the 
smoke,  preventing  damage  to  agriculture,  and 
the  question  of  damage  suits.  American  copper 
companies  were  also  working  on  the  question  of 
extracting  copper  from  low-grade  ore  by  leach- 
ing and  electrolytic  and  other  methods,  espe- 
cially those  by  means  of  precipitation  with  me- 
tallic iron.  In  fact,  almost  all  the  large  cop- 
per companies  had  under  test,  or  in  operation, 
some  method  for  treating  the  wastes  or  low- 
grade  ores. 

Zing.  Wide  interest  was  manifested  during 
the  year  in  the  electric  smelting  of  zinc  ores. 
The  experimental  plant  at  Butte,  Mont.,  was 
abandoned,  as  the  results  were  not  considered 
commercially  promising,  though  most  instruc- 
tive. A  small  one-ton  furnace  was  in  operation 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  at  intervals,  while  an 
experimental  installation  was  begun  at  Nelson, 
British  Columbia,  by  the  Canadian  Department 
of  Mines.  In  Europe  a  400-kilowatt  furnace 
using  the  COte-Pierron  process,  was  installed  at 
Ugine,  Savoy,  while  several  thousand  tons  of 
electrically  smelted  spelter  were  produced  at 
Sparsborg,  in  Norway,  and  at  Trollhattan,  in 
Sweden.  At  the  latter  place  a  new  plant  with 
seventeen  furnaces  of  1000  horse  power  and 
eight  furnaces  of  500  horse  power,  was  being 
completed.  Smelting  operations  at  these  Scan- 
dinavian works  had  not  been  demonstrated  as 
profitable,  but  in  August  the  results  were  better 
than  in  any  previous  month,  and  hopes  for  a 
better  outcome  were  held.  Among  the  chief 
hydrometallurgical  processes  attracting  atten- 
tion in  1913  was  the  so-called  bisulphite  and  the 
Bretherton  ammonia  process,  which  had  not  been 
put  into  commercial  operation,  but  which,  on  a 


theoretical  basis,  promised  good  resoKas.  To 
precipitate  the  zinc  by  electrolysia  after  it  haa 
been  obtained  in  solution  was  the  object  of  an- 
other class  of  hydrometallurgical  processes  in 
which  there  was  considerable  experimentation, 
but  without  any  publication  of  results. 

Ibon  and  Steel.  The  large  supplies  of  iron 
ore  in  the  State  of  Texas  promised  to  receive 
some  attention  by  the  building  of  a  smelting 
plant  in  that  State,  while  the  treatment  of  va- 
rious foreign  ores  in  which  American  interests 
were  more  or  less  represented,  attracted  in- 
creased attention.  The  increase  in  the  use  of 
dry  blast  and  also  blast-furnace  blast  and  besse- 
mer  blast  enriched  in  oxygen  continued,  and 
liquid  air  was  being  employed  in  a  basic  besse- 
mer  steel  converter,  with  the  result  that  the  tem- 
perature was  raised  from  a  normal  of  less  than 
1700*C.  to  about  2000*  C.  The  use  of  blast- 
furnace  gas  with  gas  engines  continued  and  im- 
proved methods  for  cleaning  the  gases  were  de- 
veloped. Some  nineteen  electric  furnaces  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  were  in  oper- 
ation in  the  United  States  during  the  year,  but 
of  these  it  was  stated  that  hardly  more  than 
one  or  two  were  running  continuously.  About 
160  active  electric  steel  furnaces  had  been  con- 
structed in  different  parts  of  the  world,  though 
the  tendency  was  to  employ  the  electric  furnaces 
for  annealing,  hardening,  and  other  operations 
requiring  exact  control  rather  than  for  melting, 
smelting,  and  refining. 

The  failure  of  railway  rails,  leading  in  some 
cases  to  serious  accidents,  attracted  much  at- 
tention, and  processes  for  making  sound  steel 
ingots  so  as  to  eliminate  pipes,  were  being  ae* 
tively  worked.  In  England  the  Hadfleld  process, 
which  consisted  in  placing  a  charcoal  fire  on  top 
of  the  melted  steel  after  interposing  a  layer  of 
insulating  slag  and  then  using  the  combustion 
of  this  charcoal  for  heating  the  steel  and  draw- 
ing the  shrinkage  cavity  to  a  higher  point.  The 
ingot  mold  was  provided  with  a  fire  clay  top  to 
decrease  the  radiation  from  this  part.  In  the 
Talbot  process  the  ingot  is  passed  through  a  pair 
of  rolls  before  the  interior  has  solidified,  and 
by  thus  reducing  its  size  the  shrinkage  cavity 
was  closed.  This  principle  was  used  by  P.  H. 
Dudley,  the  well-known  American  rail  metallur- 
gist, and  Emil  Gathmann,  who  cast  his  ingot 
with  the  large  end  up,  and  hastened  the  cooling 
of  the  lower  part  by  increasing  the  metal  of 
the  ingot  mold  at  that  point.  There  was  in- 
volved also  an  ingenious  process  for  stripping 
the  ingots  without  turning  them  over.  The  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  petroleum  has  caused  a 
decrease  in  the  use  of  this  fuel,  and  in  the  in- 
creased attention  in  the  application  of  pulver- 
ized coal,  which  is  said  to  give  the  highest  tem- 
perature next  to  the  electric  furnace,  together 
with  good  control  of  combustion.     The  critical 

{>oints  of  steel  have  attracted  attention  from 
eading  metallurgists  and  investigators  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  and  the  work  involved  some 
recasting  of  theories  and  newer  developments. 
Alloy  steels,  including  those  where  cobalt  (see 
Chemistbt,  Industrial)  and  manganese  were 
added,  attracted  more  than  usual  attention, 
wliile  copper  steels  were  still  further  investi- 
gated on  account  of  their  rust  resisting  proper- 
tics  and  greater  durability  in  rails  and  steA 
sheets.  Copper-steel,  containing  up  to  4  per 
cent,  of  copper,  can  be  forged,  and  with  .8  per 
cent,  of  copper  can  be  welded  successfully.  The 
effect  of  the  coppgffj^j^^g^Q^t^,^  critical 
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pointy  to  increase  the  elastic  limit  and  the  hard- 
oess  of  the  steel.  The  effects  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  on  steel  were  further  discussed  during 
1913.  The  injurious  effect  of  nitrogen  remain- 
iog  dissolved  in  steel  was  confirmed  in  a  long 
research  published  during  the  year,  and  meth- 
ods for  determination  were  discussed  in  regard 
to  oxygen.  So  much  attention  was  being  paid 
to  the  subject  that  important  developments  in 
the  near  future  were  looked  for.  (See  Ibon  aitd 
Steel.) 

Important  events  of  the  year  in  connection 
with  the  electrometallurgy  of  steel  were  the 
putting  in  operation  of  several  new  plants.  The 
Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America  at  its  Har- 
rison works  put  in  operation  a  Heroult  furnace, 
and  about  the  same  time  a  foundry  in  southern 
California  started  operations  with  the  first 
American  steel  furnace  of  the  pure  Stassano. 
Two  large  Frick  furnaces,  each  of  twenty  tons 
capacity,  were  ordered  by  a  Pennsylvania  steel 
company,  and  these  furnaces  were  reported  as 
unusually  large  for  induction  furnaces.  Several 
Girod  steel  furnaces  were  also  in  operation, 
while  Dr.  Carl  Hering  continued  his  experi- 
mental work  with  the  Pinch-effect  furnace,  which 
was  designed  for  steel  refining,  as  well  as  for 
brass  and  copper  melting. 

During  the  year  the  well-known  Stora  Kop- 
parbergs  Bergslag  Company,  in  Dalecarlia,  Swe- 
den, prepared  plans  for  an  increase  of  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  and  steel  from  100,000  to  300,000 
tons  per  annum,  of  which  200,000  tons  were  to 
be     manufactured     electrically.       This     would 
amount  to  an  increase  in  the  annual  output  of 
iron  for  all  Sweden  of  some  26  per  cent.,    and 
would  require  a  greater  horse  power  than  the 
company's  own  water  could  supply,  as  well  as 
an  increased  output  of  some  600,000  tons  of  ore 
from  the  company's  mines.     The  plan  involved 
the  export  of  finished  rolling-mill  products  onlv 
and  the  supply  of  home    manufacturers    with 
cheap  raw  materials  and  with  structural  iron 
and  steel.    It  was  proposed  to  use  the  Helffen- 
stein,  which  works  on  a  large  scale  and  stands 
a  very  large  current,  as  it  seemed  able  to  work 
with  as  much  as  10,000  to  12,000  horse  power. 
Other  branches  of  this  Swedish  plant  were  also 
being  extended.     (See  also  Chkmistbt,  Indus- 
trial.) 
METAPHYSICS.    See  TmuoBOPKT. 
HETEOBOLOGY.       Meteorological     science 
suffered    a    distinct  loss  early  in  1913  in    the 
death  of  Teisserenc  de  Bort  (q.v.)..  His  pioneer 
work  in  the  investigation  of  the  upper  air,  and 
his  discovery  of  the  "  stratosphere,*'  or  layer  of 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the  vertical  tempera- 
ture  gradient    is   zero,   was    the    cause    of    a 
complete   revolution   in  our  knowledge  of  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

AuROBAL  Keseabch.  StOrmer,  whose  re- 
searches on  the  aurora  were  noticed  in  the  Yeab 
Book  for  1911,  undertook  another  expedition  to 
Bossekop,  N.  Sweden,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  further  series  of  photographs  of  the  au- 
rora. To  secure  more  reliable  parallaxes,  a  base 
of  27%  kilometers  was  used;  in  1910  the  base 
employed  was  only  4%  kilometers.  StOrmer 
Himself  superintended  the  work  of  observation 
at  Bossekop,  while  his  associate,  Birkeland, 
made  the  necessary  observations  at  Store  Kors- 
nes,  where  the  other  extremity  of  the  base  was 
situated.  A  large  number  of  simultaneous  pairs 
^^  photographs  of  the  aurora  were  obtained, 
from  which   important  conclusions   as  to   the 


height  and  position  in  space  of  the  aurora  were 
expected.  Attempts  to  secure  a  kinemato- 
graphic  record  of  the  aurora  failed  altogether 
on  account  of  the  faintness  of  the  auroral  light. 

VoLCANio  Dust  and  Climatio  Changes. 
Humphreys,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Mount 
Weather  Oheervatory,  directed  attention  to  the 
various  theories  which  had  been  advanced  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  ice  ages,  and  par- 
ticularly to  that  propounded  by  P.  and  F.  Sara- 
sin  in  1901,  and  suggested,  vagui^l^.jierhaps,  by 
Franklin  so  long  ago  as  1784.  This  theory  states 
that  the  low  temperature  essential  to  the  glacia- 
tion  of  the  ice  ages  was  caused  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  solar  radiation  by  volcanic  dust  clouds 
in  the  upper  atmosphere.  Humphreys  examined 
the  records  of  exceptionally  cold  years  since 
1750,  and  found  that  practically  all  the  great 
volcanic  eruptions  were  followed  by  cold  periods 
extending,  in  many  cases,  to  three  years,  and  in 
one  case  to  five  years.  The  most  notable  erup- 
tions were  those  of  Asama,  in  Japan,  which  oc- 
curred in  1783,  and  was  followed  by  the  cold 
years  of  1784-6;  Tomboro,  near  Java,  in  1816, 
which  came  during  a  period  of  exceptional  vol- 
canic activity,  and  was  followed  by  1815,  the 
famous  "year  without  a  summer,"  thus  extend- 
ing a  period  of  three  cold  years  to  five;  and 
Krakatoa,  in  1884,  which  was  succeeded  by  the 
three-year  cold  period  of  1884-6.  The  cold  years, 
1912  and  1913,  were  attributed  to  the  eruption 
of  Katmai,  in  Alaska,  in  June,  1912.  Not  all 
eruptions  are  followed  by  cold  years,  but  only 
those  in  which  an  enormous  quantity  of  volcanic 
dust  is  projected  into  the  upper  layers  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  conclusion  reached  is  that  vol- 
canic dust  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  by  decreas- 
ing the  intensity  of  solar  radiation  in  the  lower 
atmosphere,  and  therefore  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth  "  must  have  been  a  factor,  pos- 
sibly a  very  important  one,  in  the  production  of 
many,  perhaps  all,  past  climatic  changes,  and 
that  through  it,  at  least  in  part,  the  world  is 
yet  to  know  many  another  climatic  change  in  an 
irregular  but  well-nigh  endless  series — ^usually 
slight  though  always  important,  but  occasion- 
ally it  may  be,  as  in  the  past,  both  profound  and 
disastrous." 

The  Influence  of  Forests  upon  Climate. 
Professor  Ward,  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
discussed  the  widespread  belief  that  forests  are 
influential  in  alTecting  the  rainfall  and  temper- 
ature. As  might  be  expected,  equatorial  forests, 
by  supplying  much  water  vapor  through  trans- 
piration and  evaporation,  and  possibly  also  by 
cutting  off  sunshine  through  the  tendency  to 
form  fog  and  clouds,  have  more  marked  effects 
in  lowering  the  temperature  than  temperate  for- 
ests, but,  as  Supan  asserts,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  system  of  isotherms  would  be  radically 
altered  if  Europe  and  Asia  were  one  great  forest 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  same  thing  is  prob- 
ably true  about  the  United  States.  With  regard 
to  the  rainfall,  Ward  concluded  that  we  have  as 
yet  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  forests,  at  least 
in  temperate  latitudes,  have  any  important  ef- 
fect upon  the  amount  of  the  rain  fall  as  distinct 
from  the  rain  catch.  In  the  tropics,  the  condi- 
tions are  different.  From  the  hot  and  damp 
tropical  forests  there  must  come  a  large  amount 
of  moisture  which  will  increase  the  vapor  con- 
tent of  the  ascending  air  and  tend  to  increase 
condensation  and  rainfall;  but  the  amount  of 
rainfall  in  the  tropics  is  so  large  under  any  cir-  t 
cumstances  that  whether  there  is  more  or  less  is)  [^ 
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of  no  significance,  and  certainly  of  no  economic 
importance. 

PoLABizATiON  OF  Sktlight.  Kimball  re- 
ported that  the  polarization  of  skylight  under- 
went a  decided  change  during  the  summer.  The 
increase  in  polarization  after  sunset  at  a  dis- 
tance of  90°  from  the  sun  and  in  the  sun's  ver- 
tical, which  was  so  pronounced  in  1902-3  and 
again  early  in  1913,  was  found  to  be  quite  in- 
significant, while  with  the  sun  at  60°  from  the 
zenith,  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  po- 
larization at  the  point  indicated.  This  polari- 
zation, which  in  August,  1912,  amounted  to  32 
per  cent.,  increased  to  44  per  cent,  in  July,  1913, 
and  to  49  per  cent,  in  August.  It  was  thought 
probable  that  these  changes  were  connected  with 
the  gradual  precipitation  from  the  atmosphere 
of  the  volcanic  dust  which  had  been  present  in 
the  upper  layer  since  the  great  eruption  of 
Mount  Katmai,  which  occurr^  on  June  0,  1912. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHITBCH.  Is 
the  largest  in  point  of  number  of  communicants 
among  the  Protestant  denominations  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  also  shows  the  largest  per- 
centage of  growth  in  recent  years.  The  total 
number  of  communicants  in  1913  was  3,415,768, 
churches  28,291,  and  the  preachers  18,783.  This 
represents  a  gain  of  182,242  communicants  over 
the  figures  for  1912.  The  church  is  divided  into 
conferences.  Of  these  there  are  in  the  United 
States  and  Territories  106,  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries 24,  making  a  total  of  129.  There  are  also 
in  the  United  States  16  missions  and  mission 
conferences,  and  in  foreign  countries  12,  making 
a  total  number  of  conferences  of  all  kinds  of 
157.  The  foreign  conferences  are  divided  into 
three  main  classes — ^European  Central  Confer- 
ence, Eastern  Asia  Central  Conference,  and 
Southern  Asia  Conference.  In  the  Sunday 
schools  of  the  denomination  in  1913  were  1,165,« 
015  officers  and  teachers.  The  estimated  value 
of  the  church  property  was  $89,385,857.  Mis- 
sions are  carried  on  in  i^early  all  countries  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  There  are  also  mis- 
sions in  South  America,  Hawaii,  and  Mexico. 
Missions  are  conducted  through  the  board  of 
foreign  missions.  The  total  receipts  for  the  sup- 
port of  foreign  missions  in  19^3  was  $1,157,469, 
and  the  disbursements  amounted  to  $1,108,961. 
Domestic  missions  are  carried  on  through  the 
board  of  home  missions  and  church  extension. 
The  receipts  for  the  support  of  this  work  in 
1913  amounted  to  $1,055,057,  and  the  disburse- 
ments to  $1,000,715.  Work  among  colored  peo- 
ple in  the  South  is  carried  on  by  the  Freedman's 
Aid  Society,  and  educational  work  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  board  of  education.  Among  the  notable 
achievements  of  this  board  during  the  year  was 
the  raising  of  $1,000,000  for  the  Goucher  Col- 
lege, Baltimore,  $500,000  for  the  University  of 
Chattanooga,  and  a  total  of  approximately 
$1,500,000  for  other  institutions.  The  denomi- 
nation supports  many  universities  and  colleges 
through  the  country,  and  there  are  ten  theologi- 
cal scnools  for  white  students  and  five  for  col- 
ored. Perhaps  the  most  notable  event  in  the 
history  of  Methodism  during  the  year  was  the 
Methodist  men's  convention  held  in  Indianap- 
olis on  October  28-31,  1913.  Over  3300  men 
were  present.  A  committee  on  policy  was  ap- 
pointed, which  consisted  of  62  members.  The 
convention  adopted  a  programme  which  includes 
personal  evangelism  at  home  and  abroad;  the 
principle  of  social  redemption  in  all  lines,  and 
the  application  of  the  spirit  and  teachings   of 


Christ  to  the  total  relations  of  men;  the  bring- 
ing of  Methodist  youth  everywhere  into  real 
Christian  life  and  their  training  for  effective 
Christian  service;  the  adoption  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  principle  of  stewardship  by  every 
member  of  the  church  as  defined  by  its  princi- 
ples. The  last  general  conference  of  the  denom- 
ination was  held  in  Minneapolis  on  May  1,  1912. 
See  also  Religious  Denominations  and  Move- 
ments. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHUBCH, 
South.  This  body,  which  includes  the  greater 
number  of  Methodists  in  the  Southern  States, 
had  in  1913,  according  to  statistics  gathered  by 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  1,996,877  communicants,  15,991 
churches,  and  7007  preachers.  Of  the  total 
membership  about  30,000  are  outside  of  the 
United  States.  Churches  and  colleges  of  the 
denomination  are  valued  at  about  $13,000,000, 
and  the  endowment  to  nearly  $4,000,000.  The 
annual  expense  for  foreign  missions  amounted 
to  about  $450,000,  and  for  home  missions  about 
$415,000.  For  educational  purposes  it  expended 
over  $250,000  annually.  See  also  Religious 
Denominations  and  Movements.      

METHODIST  PBOTESTANT  CHUKCH. 
This  denomination  had  in  1913  180,382  com- 
municants, 2348  churches,  and  1371  preachers. 
The  denomination  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  but  is  strongest  in  the  South.  Ef- 
forts have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  bring 
about  union  between  the  Congregational  Church, 
the  United  Brethrens  (q.v.),  and  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church,  but  these  have  been  in  abey- 
ance for  several  years  as  the  result  of  the  action 
of  the  national  council  for  the  Congregational 
churches  in  voting  to  defer  action.  The  denom- 
ination carries  on  foreign  and  domestic  missions, 
and  maintains  publishing  houses  in  Baltimore 
and  Pittsburgh.  See  also  Religious  Denomi- 
nations and  Movements. 

METHODISTS,  Colobed.  The  colored 
branches  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in- 
clude the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  276,077  communicants,  2997  churches,  2993 
preachers;  the  African  Methodist  Church,  with 
620,000  communicants,  6000  churches,  and  5000 
preachers;  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion  Church,  with  568,608  communicants,  3180 
churches,  and  3552  preachers;  the  Zion  Union 
Apostolic  Church,  with  3059  communicants,  45 
churches,  and  33  preachers;  the  Union  Ameri- 
can Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  18,500 
communicants,  200  churches,  and  160  preachers; 
and  the  Reform  Methodist  Union  Episcopal 
Church,  with  4000  conmiunicants,  58  churches, 
and  40  preachers.  The  largest  of  these  denomi- 
nations have  their  chief  strength  in  the  South- 
em  States.  See  also  Reugious  Denominations 
AND  Movements^ 

METBIC  SYSTEM.  See  Weights  and 
Measures. 

METBOPOLITAJr  MTTSEITM  07  ABT. 
See  Altman,  B.;  Morgan,  J.  P.;  and  Painting 

AND    ScULPTUBE. 

METBOFOLITAN     OPEBA     COMPANY, 

New  York.    See  Music,  Opera. 

MEXICO.  A  federal  repuhlic  hetween  the 
United  States  and  Central  America;  called  in 
its  official  publications,  E8tados  Unidos  Mexi- 
oanos  and  Kep^hUoa  Meaicana,  The  capital  city 
is  Mexico. 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  is  officially 
stated  at  1,987,201  square  kilometers   (767,2dS 
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•  square  miles).  The  census  of  1895  returned  a 
population  of  12,632,427;  census  of  1900,  13,- 
607,259;  census  of  October  27,  1910,  15,160,369. 
The  estimated  population  in  1911  was  15,329,831, 
and  in  1912  15,501,684.  Only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  population  is  of  pure  white  race.  In 
1900,  the  number  of  pure  whites,  and  nearly 
pure,  constituted  about  19  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population;  mestizos,  about  43  per  cent.;  In- 
dians, about  38  per  cent.  The  following  table 
shows  the  area,  the  population  according  to  the 
corrected  returns  of  the  1910  census,  and  the 
density  per  square  kilometer  for  the  Federal 
District  and  for  each  of  the  states  and  terri- 
tories; 


Sq.  kma.  Pop.  Dena. 

Diatrito    Federal Tjr^O  720,758  480.82 

Aeruascallentes    T,Gli2  120.611  16.67 

Campeche    46,^55  86,661  1.85 

Coahuila     I€g,2l9  862.092  2.19 

CoUma     &M1  77,704  18.20 

Chiapas     71402  438.843  6.15 

Chihuahua     233,214  405.707  1.74 

Durancro     |D9,495  483.175  4.41 

Guanajuato     2S.Se3  1.081.651  38.14 

Guerrero    6&.4S0  694.278  9.08 

Hidalgro     2Z.3T3  656.551  28.90 

JaUsco     BGJ^2  1,208.856  13.98 

Mexico     2ZM^  989.510  41.39 

Michoac&n     5S,S!>4  991,880  16.98 

Morelos    1911  179.594  86.57 

Nuevo  L.e6n  UM^  365.150  5.63 

Oaxaca    92.413  1.040.398  11.26 

Puebia    33.653  1,101,600  82.73 

Quer^taro    11,638  244.663  21.02 

San  Luis  PotosI 62.177  627.800  10.10 

Sinaloa     71,380  323.642  4.58 

Sonora    198.496  265.383  1.34 

Tabasco     26.871  187.574  6.98 

TamauUpas    79.861  249.641  8.18 

Tlaxcala    8.974  184.171  46.84 

Veracrua     72.216  1.132.859  15.69 

Tucat&n     41.287  839.618  8.28 

Zacatecas    63.386  477.556  7.58 

•Baja    CaUfomla 151.109  52.272  0.36 

•Quintana  Roo 49.914  9.109  0.18 

•Teplc    28,371  171.178  6.08 

Islands    4,042 

Total    1,987,201    16,160,369        T^i 

•  Territory. 

The  following  figures  (from  a  total  return  of 
15,115,612  and  therefore  subject  to  slight  re- 
Tiaion)  show  the  principal  nationalities  accord- 
ing to  the  1910  census:  Mexicans,  15,010,068; 
Spaniards,  24,212;  Guatemalans,  21,302;  Ameri- 
cans, 19,568;  Chinese,  12,769;  British,  4771; 
French,  3971;  Germans,  3645;  Turks,  etc.,  2563; 
Cubans,  2394;  Italians,  2068;  Japanese,  1922. 

Population  of  the  larger  cities,  according  to 
the  1910  census,  with  percentage  of  increase 
since  1900:  Mexico,  471,066  (36.65);  Guadala- 
jara, 119,468  (18.04);  Puebia,  96,121  (2.78); 
Monterrey,  78,628  (26.12) :  San  Luis  PotosI, 
68,022  (11.48);  M^rida,  62,447  (43.13);  Aguas- 
calientes,  45,198  (29.20);  Morelia,  40,042 
(7.41);  Chihuahua,  39,706  (30.59);  Pachuca, 
39,009  (4.06);  Oaxaca,  38,011  (8.45);  Guana- 
juato, 35,682  (—13.99)  ;  Saltillo,  35,414  (47.58)  ; 
Querfitaro,  33,062  (—0.27) ;  Durango,  31,763 
(2.16);  Toluca,  31,023  (19.51);  Zacatecas,  26,- 
900  (2119);  Colima,  25,148  (21.60);  Xalapa, 
23,640  (15.95);  Tepic,  16,778  (8.33);  Cam- 
peche, 16,776  (1.95);  Hermosillo,  14,678 
(37.36) ;  CuliacAn,  13,527  (30.32) ;  Cuernavaca, 
12,776  (33.30);  San  Juan  Bautista,  12,327 
(16.92);  Ciudad  Victoria,  12,103  (20.00); 
Tuxtla  Gutierrez,  10,239  (8.98).  The  foregoing 
are  capitals.    Other  large  cities  and  towns  are: 
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Le6n,  67,722;  Veracruz,  48,633;  Tacubaya,  36,- 
830;  Orizaba,  36,263;  Torre6n,  34,271;  Tacuba, 
29,596;  Celaya,  23,062;  Irapuato,  21,469;  Ma- 
zatUn,  21,219;  Ciudad  GuzmAn,  17,085;  Cam- 
peche, 16,776;  Tampico,  16,528;  Matehuala,  16,- 
476;  G6mez,  Palacio,  15,997;  AcayucAn,  14,295; 
Silao,  14,059;  JuchitAn,  13,891;  San  Cristdbal 
Las  Casas,  13,746;  Salamanca,  13,497;  San 
Pedro  de  las  Colonias,  13,066;  Atzapotzalco, 
12,818;  Valle  de  Santiago,  12,737;  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  12,360;  Guaymas,  12,333;  Lagos  de 
Moreno,  12,243;  Teziutl&n,  11,813;  San  Fran- 
cisco del  Rinc6n,  11,359;  AcAmbaro,  11,080; 
Ciudad  Ju&rez,  10,621;  Autl&n,  10,308;  Cdr- 
doba,  10,296;  San  Andres  Tuxtla,  10,132;  Pro- 
greso,  6509. 

The  1910  census  showed  only  about  66,000 
Protestants,  the  bulk  of  the  population  being 
Roman  Catholic;  a  large  number  of  inhabitants 
are  without  specific  confession.  Illiteracy  is 
prevalent,  and,  on  account  of  incessant  revolu- 
tionary disturbances,  no  recent  trustworthy  sta- 
tistics of  schools  are  available.  In  1906  public 
elementary  schools  (primary)  numbered  8451, 
with  642,639  pupils;  public  elementary  schools 
(superior),  364,  with  61,789  pupils. 

Industries.  Industrial  and  commercial  con- 
ditions in  Mexico  since  1911  have  been  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  various  revolutionary  out- 
breaks. The  country  is  a  large  producer  of  sil- 
ver and  gold,  while  the  mining  of  copper,  lead, 
antimony,  zinc,  etc.,  is  also  carried  on.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  country's  capabilities,  agricultural 
production  is  small.  The  leading  crops  include 
corn,  cotton,  henequen,  wheat,  sugar-cane,  coffee, 
beans,  and  tobacco.  The  largest  output  of  gold 
was  attained  in  the  fiscal  year  1910-11,  amount- 
ing to  37,111.56  kilogrammes,  worth  49,481.956 
pesos.  Notwithstanding  political  conditions,  the 
silver  output,  as  officially  reported,  reached  its 
maximum  in  the  year  1911-12,  amounting  to 
2,493,730.73  kiloflrrammes,  valued  at  138,182,067 
pesos.  The  development  of  gold  and  silver  pro- 
duction is  reported  as  follows  for  fiscal  years: 


Gom 

Silver 

Klloa 

Prsos 

Kilos          Pesos 

1879-80... 

.  1J&4,6 

1,«5S,&06 

673.484.7   27.555,627 

1889-90... 

,.  1,037.7 

l,3S3,e56 

957,025.2    39.156.687 

1893-94... 

,,  1,842.7 

2,450, ft90 

1,422.709.3    58.210.150 

1894-95... 

,  7.024.6 

9,306,139 

1.422.561.0   58.204.085 

1899^1900. 

.11,6S3.S 

15,444,667 

1.716,214.4   70.218.914 

1904-05... 

.21jn&.B 

2S,4i>7,^13 

1,931,984.6    79.047.148 

1907-08... 

.30.3956 

4i}MlJU 

2,151.014.2    85.366.904 

1909-10... 

,.3i>,3^1.7 

4R«29&,ES0S 

2.257.863.0   76.871.884 

1910-11... 

.37.111.0 

49,I§1.!»5G 

2.305.093.7   80.878.729 

1911-12... 

.36,415,3 

4EM2Sn 

2,493,730.7    89,628.436 

In  the  thirty-five  years  from  1877-78  to  1911- 
12,  the  gold  output  amounted  to  395,904.7  kilos, 
worth  627,871,760  pesos;  silver,  49,600,726.6 
kilos,  1,973,394,124  pesos;  total  value  gold  and 
silver,  2,601,265,884  pesos. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  cotton  and 
other  textiles,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  spirits.  In 
the  year  1910-11,  the  mill  consumption  of  raw 
cotton  was  34,668,212  kilos;  in  1911-12,  33,153,- 
636  kilos.  The  output  of  cotton  goods  and 
prints  was  16,090,669  bolts  in  1910-11,  and  14,- 
128,366  in  1911-12;  yarn,  2,766,973  and  3,020,- 
569  kilos.  In  1910-11  and  1911-12,  tobacco 
manufacturing  consumed  8,874,118  and  10,137,- 
790  kilos. 

Commerce.  In  fiscal  years  ended  June  30, 
imports,  exports  of  merchandise,  exports  of  sil- 
ver and  gold  and  their  ores,  and  total  exports 

have  been  valued  as  follows  in  pesos: ,      .....  fT/:> 
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Total 
Importa 
1900...  128,796,606 
1906...  178.204,963 
1907... 232.229,679 
1910... 194,866, 781 
1911... 206,874,273 
1912... 182.662.311 
1918...  196,772,000 


Exports  Total 

Sil.  &  gold  Other  exports 
79,216,697  79,031,386  168.247,938 
93.886,627  114,634,924  208,620.461 
123,736,604  124,282,606  248,018.010 
118.986,624  141,060,746  260,046.270 
142,968,367  160,796,273  293,763,640 
139,473,469  168.616.660  297,989.129 
130,886,000  169,621,000   300,406,000 


Principal  exports  in  the  year  1012-13  were 
Talued  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  pesos:  Sil- 
ver, 91,204;  gold,  30,501;  copper,  36,522;  bene- 
quen,  30,150;  coffee,  11,264;  hides  and  skins, 
11,172;  rubber,  8376;  live  animals,  7552; 
guayule,  7235;  chicle,  4030;  lead,  4007;  chick 
peas,  4342;  iztle,  3646;  woods,  3365;  vanilla, 
3315;  zacat^n  root,  1060;  antimony,  1575;  to- 
bacco, 1323;  beans,  1160;  fresh  fruit,  1010. 

Exports  of  gold  and  silver  respectively,  in 
thousands  of  pesos:  In  1004-05,  28,362  and  65,- 
524;  in  1000-10,  42,636  and  76,349;  in  1010-11, 
62,001  and  80,868;  in  1011-12,  40,005  and  80,- 
568.  Classified  exports  in  1010-11  and  1011-12: 
Mineral  products  other  than  silver  and  gold, 
37,048  and  46.733;  total  mineral  products, 
180,006  and  186,207;  vegetable  products,  01,- 
267  and  83,587;  animal  products,  16,802  and 
19,861;  manufactured  products,  3610  and  6604; 
various,  2060  and  1731;  total,  including  gold 
and  silver,  203,754  and  207,080. 

Classified  imports  in  1010-11  and  1011-12,  in 
thousands  of  pesos:  Animal  substances,  17,433 
and  16,466;  vegetable  substances,  38,600  and 
31,286;  mineral  substances,  52,031  and  46,712; 
textiles  and  their  manufactures,  24,640  and  21,- 
282;  chemicals  and  drugs,  12,000  and  12,074; 
beverages,  6813  and  6744;  paper  and  its  manu- 
factures, 5600  and  5121;  machinery  and  ap- 
paratus, 25,811  and  23,384;  vehicles,  0095  and 
4601;  arms  and  explosives,  3213  and  5388;  mis- 
cellaneous, 0638  and  9605;  total,  205,874  and 
182,662. 

Trade  by  countries  in  fiscal  years,  in  thou- 
sands of  pesos: 

Imports  Exports 

1911-12  1912-18  1911-12  1912-18 

United    States...  98.426  97,288  224,108  232,086 

United    Kingdom  21.606  26,900  40,199  81.147 

Germany    23.846  26,221  10.317  16.438 

France    16.618  18.338  8,330  7,161 

Spain     6.900  10,631  2,361  2,188 

Belgrium    3,279  2,803  6,356  6,121 

Italy    1.949  1.884  167  94 

Austria-Hungary    2,091  1,901  208  7 

Total,    includ- 
ing    other... 182,662    196,772       297.989    300,406 

During  the  first  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
1913-14,  imports  were  valued  at  60,272,471 
pesos,  as  compared  with  60,835,283  pesos  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  1012-13;  the  decline 
being  only  0.05  per  cent.  The  exports  for  the 
same  periods  were  valued  at  84,807,557  and 
114,206,030  pesos  respectively;  the  decline  be- 
ing 25.80  per  cent. 

Shipping.  In  direct  international  naviga- 
tion, there  entered  in  1010-11  1008  vessels,  of 
3,727,510  tons  (steam  1342,  of  3,600,823),  and 
cleared  1064  vessels,  of  3,852,234  tons  (steam 
1361,  of  3,746,605);  in  1911-12,  entered  2090 
vessels,  of  3,604,527  tons  (steam  1407,  of 
3,434,203),  and  cleared  2050  vessels,  of  3,714,- 
742  tons  (steam  1418,  of  3,531,544).  Merchant 
marine  (1911),  32  steamers,  of  16,648  tons  net, 
and  60  sail,  of  8712  tons  net. 

Communications.    The  length  of  railway  re- 


ported as  in  operation  in  September,  1913,  was  . 
25,398  kilometers  (15,782  miles),  of  which  19,- 
877  kilometers  were  controlled  by  federal  or 
state  government;  as  compared  with  25,287 
kilometers  (15,713  miles)  in  operation  in  Sep- 
tember, 1912;  24,717  kilometers  (15,358  miles) 
in  1911; '24,559  kilometers  in  1910,  and  24,161 
1012,  74,809  kilometers,  with  530  offices;  wire- 
1012,  74,809  kilometers,  with  530  offices;  wire- 
less telegraphy  stations,  9.  Post  offices  (1913), 
2911. 

Finance.  Mexico  has  the  gold  exchange 
standard;  the  monetary  unit  is  the  peso,  whose 
par  value  is  49.846  cents.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1910-11,  revenue  amounted  to  111,142,482  pesos, 
and  ordinary  expenditure  to  100,013,924  pesos. 
The  budget  of  1912-13  showed  estimated  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  of  103,657,000  and  103,- 
602,400  pesos  respectively;  budget  of  1913-14, 
122,000,000  and  141,155,437.  The  latter  budget 
showed  estimated  receipts  as  follows:  Customs, 
52,600,000;  direct  taxes,  11,150,000;  posts  and 
telegraphs,  4,218,000;  internal  revenue  and 
stamps,  32,100,000;  taxes  on  mines,  1,700,000; 
lottery,  1,200,000;  various,  2,300,000;  treasury 
reserves,  6,732,000;  total,  122,000,000.  Esti- 
mated departmental  disbursements:  War  and 
marine,  43,724,839;  finance  and  public  debt, 
37,261,878;  interior,  19,418,212;  communica- 
tions, 15,013,517;  public  instruction,  13,926,- 
600;  fomento,  4,317,838;  legislative,  2,274,376; 
foreign  affairs,  2,230,205;  justice,  1,988,055; 
supreme  court,  772,170;  executive,  227,749; 
total,  141,155,437. 

Public  debt  June  30,  1912:  External,  315,- 
360,585  pesos;  internal,  134,763,710;  floating, 
482,574;  total,  450,606,869.  Charges  on  ex- 
ternal debt,  29,701,647  pesos;  on  internal,  14,- 
389,655;  total,  44,091,302. 

Navt.  The  navy  in  1013  included:  One  gun- 
boat {Veracruz,  built  in  1003),  of  1000  tons;  2 
gunboats  {Bravo  and  Moreloa,  1904),  of  1200 
tons  each;  one  small  cruiser  {General  Guerrero, 
1000),  of  1630  tons;  one  transport  {Progress); 
2  corvettes  {Yucatdn  and  Zaragoza) ;  3  dis- 
patch boats,  and  several  small  vessels  of  little 
value. 

GovEBNHENT.  Under  the  constitution  of 
February  5,  1857,  last  modified  April  25,  1912, 
the  Mexican  republic  is  a  federation  of  states 
which  retain  their  autonomy  in  local  affairs. 
The  legislative  powers  rests  with  a  congress  of 
two  houses:  The  Senate  (fifty-six  members, 
elected  by  direct  vote  for  four  years,  two  for 
each  state  and  the  Federal  District) ;  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  (233  members,  elected  by 
direct  vote  for  two  years).  The  constitution 
provides  that  the  president  and  vice-president 
be  elected  indirectly  for  six  years.  The  presi- 
dent is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  eight  members. 
Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz  was  president  during  1877- 
80  and  from  1884  until  his  resignation  May 
25,  1911,  which  was  forced  by  the  revolution 
under  Francisco  I.  Madero.  Dfaz  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs, 
Francisco  LeOn  de  la  Barra,  as  acting  president. 
In  October,  1911,  Madero  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  on  November  6  was  inaugurated  for 
the  term  ending  Ncvember  30,  1916  (the  un- 
expired term  of  Diaz).  The  vice-president  was 
Jos6  Marino  Pino  Su&rez.  On  February  23, 
1913,  Madero  and  Pino  SuArez  were  murdered, 
after  General  Victoriano  Huerta  had  proclaimed 
himself  (February  18)  acting  president.  See 
Hieiory.  Digitized  by  VjOUV  IC 
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Abmt.  Conditionfl  in  Mexico  daring  the  year 
1913  naturally  did  not  conduce  to  a  permanent 
organization  and  development  of  toe  federal 
army.  One  of  the  first  measures  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Huerta  was  to  reorganize  the  federal 
forces.  Instead  of  the  military  zones  previously 
existing  ten  military  territorial  districts,  or 
divisions,  under  the  orders  of  a  commander-in- 
chief  were  established.  These  were  as  follows: 
Division  of  the  Pei.insula,  headauarters  at 
M^rida;  Division  of  the  Orient,  headquarters  at 
Puebla;  Division  of  the  Federal  District,  head- 
quarters at  Mexico;  Division  of  the  South, 
headquarters  at  Iguala;  Division  of  the  Centre, 
headquarters  at  Leon;  Division  of  the  West, 
headquarters  at  Guadalajara;  Division  of  the 
Yaqui,  headquarters  at  Torin;  Division  of  the 
Korth,  headauarters  at  Chihuahua;  Division  of 
the  Nazas,  neadquarters  at  Torreon;  Division 
of  the  Bravo,  headquarters  at  Monterey. 

Previously,  in  normal  times,  an  army  of  28,- 
000  was  held  as  the  approximate  strength  of  the 
Mexican  national  army  and  it  was  thought  that 
prior  to  the  fall  of  President  Dfaz  a  well-disci- 
plined force  with  a  fighting  strength  of  about 
40,000  was  available,  yet  in  the  Madero  revolu- 
tion hardly  more  than  12,000  men  were  put  into 
the  field  by  General  Diaz,  and  these  were  badly 
clothed  and  maintained.  It  was  obvious  that 
further  disorganization  of  the  national  forces 
had  taken  place  and,  notwithstanding  the 
modem  weapons,  some  of  which  were  indeed  ex- 
cellent, the  army  was  to  be  considered  more  as 
a  guerrilla  force  than  as  a  well-organized  and 
compact  aggregation  of  fighting  units.  This,  of 
course,  did  not  diminish  their  effectiveness  for 
certain  kinds  of  warfare,  especially  in  defensive 
fighting  in  the  mountainous  districts  over 
which  they  were  called  to  operate  either  in  con- 
flict with  insurrectionary  bands  or  any  possible 
invader.  For  the  former  organization  of  the 
Mexican  army,  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  insur- 
rections, see  Yeab  Book  for  1011. 

Railways.  The  political  troubles  in  Mexico 
during  the  year  had  their  effects  on  railway 
construction.  The  projects  in  hand  involved 
the  Vera  Cruz-Tampico  line  of  the  National 
Railways  and  the  Vera  Cruz-Tabasco  and  Cam- 
peche,  and  the  Santa  Lucrezia  extension  on  the 
Vera  Cruz  and  Ishim  Railway.  There  was  rail- 
way construction  near  Acalpulco  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

HiSTOBT 

The  Febbuart  Revolution.  Swept  into  the 
presidential  office  by  a  revolutionary  movement, 
Francisco  I.  Madero  proved  neither  strong 
enough  to  crush  out  insurrection  nor  determined 
enough  to  give  to  the  tax-burdened  peasantry 
and  the  land-hungry  peons  the  constitutionid 
liberties  and  the  little  plots  of  freehold  land 
they  demanded.  He  failed  moreover  to  com- 
mand the  respect  or  to  buy  the  loyalty  of  the 
army,  and  popular  generals  more  powerful  than 
he  had  only  contempt  for  his  weakness  and 
scorn  for  his  talk  of  reform.  Unkind  critics 
hinted  that  the  Madero  family  with  its  vast 
estates  was  interested  in  the  spoils  of  office, 
but  not  in  the  lot  of  the  peon.  With  his 
support  thus  weakening,  Madero  might  well 
have  taken  heed,  when  in  October  of  1912, 
General  Felix  Dfnz,  nephew  of  the  famous 
Porfirio  Dfaz,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  at 
Vera  Cruz.    The  Dfaz  insurrection  was  all  too 


easily  suppressed.  Filled  with  a  false  flense 
of  security,  and  inclining  rather  to  clemency 
than  to  harshness,  President  Madero  allowed 
the  death  sentence  on  General  Felix  Dfaz  to 
be  suspended.  The  confidence  of  the  government 
was  rudely  shocked  when,  on  February  9,  1913, 
the  military  cadets  in  Mexico  City  mutinied 
and  liberated  from  prison  both  General  Dfaz 
and  General  Bernardo  Reyes,  an  old-time  enemy 
of  Madero.  In  the  street  fighting  that  followed. 
General  Reyes  was  killed  and  many  civilians, 
including  two  American  women,  were  killed  or 
injured.  The  rebels  under  General  Dfaz  secured 
a  strong  position  in  the  arsenal,  which  thev^ 
defended  against  four  attacks  of  tha  loyal, 
federal  troops  on  February  11.  It  then  became 
the  turn  of  the  federals  to  defend  themselves, 
in  the  National  Palace,  against  the  artillery 
and  machine-guns  of  Dfaz's  soldiers.  As  the 
street-fighting  showed  no  signs  of  cessation,  the 
ambassadors  insisted  that  foreign  residents  be 
allowed  to  escape,  and  a  twenty-four-hour  truce 
was  arranged  on  the  16th.  Fighting  was  re- 
sumed before  the  truce  had  expired.  On  the 
17th  General  Blanquet  arrived  in  the  city  with 
1200  federal  troops,  but  instead  of  coming  to 
the  assistance  of  the  president  he  joined  with 
General  Victoriano  Huerta,  President  Madero's 
commander-in-chief,  in  overthrowing  the  gov- 
ernment. President  Francisco  Madero,  Vice- 
president  Josd  Pino  Suarez,  and  Finance-Min- 
ister Gustavo  Madero  were  arrested,  and,  on 
February  23,  the  president  and  vice-president 
were  ''shot  while  attempting  to  escape."  On 
February  19  General  Huerta,  assuming  the  title 
of  provisional  president,  called  a  session  of  Con- 
gress for  April  and,  two  days  later,  formed  a 
cabinet  with  Sefior  de  la  Barra  as  minister  of 
foreign  affairs;  Sefior  Garcia  Granados,  inte- 
rior; Sefior  Rodolfo  Reyes  (son  of  General 
Reyes),  justice;  Sefior  V.  Estanol,  education; 
Sefior  T.  Obregon,  finance;  and  Sefior  de  la 
Fuente,  public  works.  In  the  troubled  weeks 
that  followed  many  prominent  Maderistas,  as  the 
friends  of  Madero  were  called,  escaped,  or  were 
executed,  or  met  an  "  accidental "  death. 

The  Huebta  Government.  The  provisional 
government  was  practically  an  army  govern- 
ment with  General  Huerta  as  recognized  head 
and  Blanquet  and  Dfaz  as  silent  partners. 
General  Dfaz,  the  instigator  of  the  revolt, 
modestly,  or  shrewdly,  effaced  himself  before 
General  Huerta,  possibly  thinking  to  let  the 
latter  bear  the  responsibility,  risk,  and  not 
inconceivable  odium  of  the  provisional  regime, 
and  hoping  himself  to  be  regularly  elected  as 
the  next  constitutional  president.  In  the  mean- 
time he  supported  the  provisional  president,  and 
if  the  report  be  true,  appointed  half  the  cabinet.* 
It  was  believed  that  the  submission  of  the 
troublesome  rebels  Orozco,  Salazar,  and  Emilio 
Gomez  was  a  fruit  of  the  Dfaz-Huerta  alliance. 
General  Dfaz  grew  less  friendly  as  Gene.al 
Huerta  gained  power.  The  presidential  elec- 
tions, in  which  General  Dfaz  hoped  to  be  victor, 
were  at  first  planned  for  July  27,  then  deferred 
till  October  26,  and  their  farcical  consummation 
at  once  defeated  Dfaz's  hopes  and  completed 
his  breach  with  Huerta.  Dfaz's  friends  had  re- 
signed from  the  cabinet^  he  himself  had  resigned 

*  Some  time  after  the  February  revolution, 
General  Dfaz  was  sent  as  special  envoy  to 
Japan,  but,  falllngr  to  obtain  a  reception  at 
Tokyo,  returned  to  Mexico,  gjtized  by  X^J^^VIC 
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from  the  army,  and  late  in  the  year  he  sought  huahua  .  •  •  .  the  Terrazae  family  holds  nearly 
refuge  on  an  American  warship  at  Vera  Cruz,  twenty  million  acres.  .  .  .  The  greater  portion 
Subsequently  in  Havana,  Cuba,  he  was  wounded  of  the  state  of  Yucatan  is  held  by  thirty  men. 
in  a  violent  encounter  with  supposed  agents  .  .  .  The  Madero  holdings  in  Coahuila  run  into 
of  Huerta.  In  order  that  General  Dfaz  might  millions  of  acres/'  In  Sonora,  the  Constitn- 
be  disposed  of,  the  story  has  been  somewhat  tionalists  defeated  small  federal  forces  at  Na- 
interrupted.  Returning  to  the  newly  established  cozari  and  at  Nogales  in  March,  and  at  Kaco 
provisional  government,  it  is  interesting  to  in  April,  and  then  invested  Guaymas,  on  the 
observe  that  General  Uuerta  justified  his  seiz-  coast,  practically  the  only  federal  stronghold 
ure  of  power  by  accusing  Madero  'of  corruption,  left  in  the  state.  In  Chihuahua,  Juarez  at  the 
and  promised  to  correct  the  flagrant  abuses  of  north  and  Chihuahua  city  in  the  centre  were 
the  Madero  administration,  to  promote  real  the  objective  points  of  the  Constitutionalist 
reform,  and  to  welcome  and  protect  foreign  campaigns.  In  Coahuila,  the  town  of  Torreon 
capital.  This  last  engagement  is  worthy  of  was  the  scene  of  a  protracted  battle  early  in 
particular  notice,  in  the  light  of  later  allega-  August.  In  Nuevo  Leon,  General  Aubert  with 
tions  that  the  February  revolution  was  favored,  several  hundred  Federals  surrendered  to  the 
if  not  engineered,  by  foreign  financiers  seeking  insurgents  in  May.  Meanwhile  in  Tamaulipas, 
concessions  in  Mexico.  More  specifically  it  the  Constitutionalists  captured  Matemoras. 
was  charged  that  a  British  syndicate  interested  Durango  joined  the  rebellion.  Matehuala  and 
in  the  exploitation  of  the  rich  Mexican  oil-  the  capital  of  San  Luis  Potosi  were  lost  to  the 
fields  looked  for  new  and  important  concessions  Federals.  Zapata  continued  to  terrorize  More- 
from  Huerta.  Oil  and  similar  economic  interests  los.  Insurrections  were  also  reported  in  Zacate- 
were  asserted  to  underlie  the  gracious  attitude  cas.  Tepee,  Michoacan,  Guerrero,  and  Campeche. 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  unsympathetic  bearing  During  the  hot  summer  months  few  engage- 
of  President  Wilson  toward  General  Huerta.  ments  of  note  were  fought;  October,  however. 
The  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  recognize  witnessed  renewed  activity  in  the  struggle, 
the  provisional  government  will  be  discussed  G^eneral  Pancho  Villa  defeated  the  federal 
later;  it  will  suffice  to  remark  here  that  it  forces  under  General  Alvarez  and  captured  Tor- 
rendered  almost  impossible  the  negotiation  of  a  reon  early  in  that  month.  Another  Constitu- 
foreign  loan  and  greatly  impeded  the  ''paciflca-  tionalist,  General  Jesus  Carranza,  attacked 
tion  "  of  the  rebellious  northern  states  of  Mexico.  Monterey,  the  capital  of  Nuevo  Leon,  and  after 
Money  was  needed  to  pay  the  soldiers,  to  buy  a  week  of  fighting  captured  the  city  on  October 
ammunition  and  arms,  to  pay  indemnities,  to  25.  It  was  reported  also  that  Mazatlan,  in 
support  the  administration.  Sefior  de  la  Barra  Sinaloa,  had  succumbed  to  rebel  attacks.  A 
found  it  impossible  to  place  the  loan  of  $100,-  few  days  later  a  federal  troop  train  was  dy- 
000,000  authorized  by  Congress,  and  although  namited  in  Zacatecas. 

loans  were  frequently  mentioned  in  later  unre-  Relations  with  thb  United  States.     The 

liable   reports,   the   financial   situation   of   the  unsettled   condition    of    Mexico    could    not   be 

government  was  decidedly  grave.  regarded  with  equanimity  in  the  United  States. 

The  Counteb-revolution.   The  revolt  against  The    "  Mexican    siti:iation "    was    the    topic    of 

Huerta  assumed  threatening  proportions  during  countless  editorials  and  more  conversations.    It 

the  spring  and  summer.     From  the  very  first  was  held  bv  some  that  since  Great  Britain  and 

the    Huerta    government   had   been    repudiated  France  had  already  recognized  Huerta,  United 

as    unconstitutional    by    the    northern    states.  States  should  not  give  moral  support  to  the 

where  the  party  of  Madero,  the  party  that  had  rebels  by  withholding  recognition.    At  the  other 

consistently  agitated  for  agrarian  reform,  was  extreme  were  those  who  believed  it  the  moral 

in  power.    Calling  themselves  Constitutionalists,  duty    of   the    United    States    to    oust   General 

the  adherents  of  this  party  rose  in  arms  against  Huerta  by  force,  or  else  to  establish  a  protec- 

the    federal    government,    and   in   a   platform  x)rate    over    northern    Mexico.      Others    advo- 

adopted    on    March    26    the    Constitutionalist  cated  armed  intervention  in  a  different  cause: 

leaders  repudiated  the  provisional  government,  they  would  have  had  United  States  soldiers  as- 

and  named  Don  Venustiano  Carranza,  governor  sist  Huerta  to  maintain  order  and  to  protect 

of  the  state  of  Coahuila,  as  commander-in-chief  the  property  and  lives  of  Americans  in  Mexico, 

of  the  Constitutionalist  armies.    The  Constitu-  As  an  argument  in  favor  of  this  course  it  was 

tionalists  stood  in  general  for  the  interests  of  urged  that  if  Grermany  or  Great  Britain  should 

the  small  farmer  and  the  peon,  demanding  the  intervene  to  protect  their  property  in  Mexico, 

division  of  large  estates,  with  compensation  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  oe  infringed.    Many 

the   owners,   the  alleviation  of  the  tax-burden  laid  stress  on  this  last  point  especially;   and 

which   at  present  bears  with   crushing  weight  insisted  that  the^  United  States  should  at  least 

on  the  poorer  agriculturists,  the  establishment  make  sure  of  being  the  first  to  send  troops  to 

of  a  rural  system,  and  the  promotion  of  educa-  Mexico;  after  the  troops  were  there  they  might 

tion  for  the  poor.     If  these  things  could  not  he  used  to  assure  a  peaceful  election.     There 

be  done  by  peaceful  methods — as  had  been  ex-  was  no  lack  of  ably  expounded  opinions  on  the 

pected  under  the   Madero  r^me — the   Consti-  Mexican  question,  at  any  rate, 

tutionalist  armies  would  not  hesitatie  at  violent  President  Taft  during  his  last  few  weeks  in 

methods.    Where  they  could,  they  did  seize  and  office  maintained   a  policy  of  non-intervention 

divide  the  properties  of  absentee  landlords.  The  and  non-recognition.    On  March  4  he  bequeathed 

Constitutionalist  movement  was  strongest  in  the  the  Mexican  problem  to  his  successor,  I^esident 

northern  states  of  Coahuila,  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  Woodrow  Wilson.     There  were  three  questions 

and  Sinaloa.    Everywhere  the  rebellion  against  to  be  decided:    (1)'  Should  the  United  States 

Huerta   had   an   agrarian   aspect,   and   it   was  go  to  war  because  Mexican  bullets  happened  to 

naturally  so,  for,  as  Mr.  J.  K.  Turner  pointed  stray   over   the    Arizona   boundary    (at   Naco, 

out  in  an  article  in  the  Metropolitan  Magazine  April  8),  or  because  American  investors  in  Mex- 

(May,    1913),   ''Seven   thousand   families   hold  ican  mines  and  oil  wells  were  uneasy,  or  because 

practically   all   the   arable   land.  ...  In   Chi-  the  lives  of  the  Americans  already  in  Mexico 
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irere  endangered  f  President  Wilson,  estimating  promise  of  General  Huerta  not  to  be  a  candidate 
the  cost  of  war  in  lives  and  money,  answered  this  in  the  presidential  election;  and  (4)  the  agree- 
first  question  in  the  negative.  Gk>vernor  Colquitt  ment  of  all  parties  to  abide  by  the  results  of 
of  Texas,  who  had  ordered  out  the  Texan  militia,  the  election  and  co(}perate  in  the  most  loyal  way 
was  induced  to  assume  a  less  belligerent  atti-  in  organizing  and  supporting  the  new  adminis- 
tude.  Nevertheless,  Senator  Fall  introduced  a  tration.  The  United  States  would  recognize  and 
resolution  on  July  22,  calling  for  adequate  pro-  assist  a  government  thus  established, 
tection  of  American  citizens  resident  abroad;  In  declining  so  well-intentioned  an  oifer  of 
and,  as  a  precaution,  warships  were  sent  to  mediation,  Uuerta's  foreign  secretary,  Sefior 
Vera  Cruz  on  the  east  coast  and  to  Quaymas  Gamboa,  took  pains  to  explain  on  August  16,  in 
on  the  west;  and  an  extra  military  force  was  a  document  of  extraordinary  length,  that  Presi- 
held  in  readiness  at  Galveston,  Tex.  (2).  If  not  dent  Wilson  misconceived  the  situation,  that 
for  her  own  citizens,  should  the  United  States  it  was  impossible  to  arrange  an  armistice  with 
intervene  on  behalf  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  rebels;  that  the  United  States  ought  not  to 
German  or  British  citizens?  This  question  very  allow  the  rebels  to  obtain  aid  and  arms  across 
naturally  led  to  two  others:  Does  the  Monroe  the  American  border,  and  that  President  Wil- 
Doctrine  bind  the  United  States  to  police  Amer-  son's  discrimination  against  General  Huerta 
ica,  and  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine  sacred?  Presi-  could  not  be  considered,  *' because,  aside  from 
dent  Wilson  did  not  immediately  answer.     (3).  its   strange   and   unwarranted   character,   there 


Should    the    authorities    in    Washington    recog-  Is  a  risk  that  the  same  might  be  interpreted  as 


accused  of  being  *'  blood-stained."    Cartoons  de-  government  was  legal,  Sefior  Gamboa  concluded. 

Dieted  General  Huerta  with  hands  drippine  gore,  and  demanded  recognition. 

The  charge  had  been   frequently  repeated,  and  In  the  face  of  this  rebuff,  Mr.  Lind  persisted 

was  now  widely  believed,  that  Francisco  Madero  in  his  pacific  endeavor.    His  second  note  to  the 

and  Jos6  Suarez  were  not  shot  "  while  attempt-  provisional  government  asked  merely  for  an  as- 

ing  to  escape,"  but  murdered  at  the  order  of  surance  that  a  constitutional  election  would  be 

General  Huerta,  and  that  he  had  not  made  due  held  in  which  General  Huerta  would  not  be  a 

efforts  to  punish  the  alleged  murderers.     This  candidate.    As  an  inducement  to  the  acceptance 

circumstance  carried  great  weight  with  the  press  of  these  terms,  a  virtual  promise  of  a  loan  was 

in  the  United  States.    Speaking  at  Swarthmore,  made.    In  reply,  Sefior  Gamboa  explained  that 

President  Wilson  said:    ''Nowhere  can  any  gov-  under  the  Mexican  constitution  the  ad  interim 

ernment  long  endure  which  is  stained  by  blood  president  could  not  be  a  candidate  in  the  presi- 

or  supported  by  anything  but  the  consent  of  the  dential   election.     The  reference  to   a  possible 

governed.''     Obviously    President    Wilson    was  loan  was  stigmatized  as  an  attempt  to  bribe 

Oct  inclined  to  recognize  Huerta,  and  it  soon  be-  the  government. 

came  evident  that  only  an  elected  president  could  Mediation  had  failed,  but  President  Wilson 
secure  recognition  at  Washington.  continued  to  play  a  waiting  game;  and  in  the 
Hon.  Henry  Lane  Wilson,  ambassador  to  Mez*  meantime  American  citizens  resident  in  Mexico 
ico,  strongly  favoring  the  provisional  president,  were  supplied  with  third-class  passage  out  of 
could  not  work  in  narmony  with  the  admin-  the  country.  Congress  appropriating  $100,000  for 
istration,  and  on  August  4  Secretary  of  State  that  purpose.  On  August  27  President  Wilson 
Bryan  announced  that  the  ambassador's  resig-  summed  up  the  situation  to  date  in  a  special 
nation  had  been  accepted,  to  take  effect  October  message  which  he  read  before  Congress. 
14.  President  Wilson  now  determined  to  utilize  Ths  Coup  d'Stat  of  Octobeb  10.  General 
other  than  ordinary  diplomatic  means.  Some-  Victoriano  Huerta  was  not  minded  to  efface 
what  earlier  he  had  sent  Dr.  William  Bayard  himself  at  the  invitation  of  President  Woodrow 
Hale  unofficially  to  investigate  the  situation  at  Wilson.  And  had  he  been  so  minded,  as  once 
Mexico  City.  He  now  sent  a  "personal  repre-  it  was  rumored,  there  were  many  of  his  adhe- 
sentative,"  without  diplomatic  rank,  as  medi-  rents  and  many  foreigners  as  well,  ready  to 
ator  to  Mexico.  The  gentleman  selected  for  this  persuade  him  that  only  a  stvong  man  could 
rather  delicate  mission  was  ex-Governor  Lind  uphold  the  honor  of  unhappy  Mexico.  This  was 
of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Lind  arrived  in  Mexico  City  the  great,  the  only  excuse  for  Huerta.  He  was 
August  10,  instructed*  to  inform  Huerta  that  to  m  the  strong  and  practical  man,  as  con- 
since,  ''It  became  dailjr  more  and  more  evident  trasted  with  the  weak  and  theorizing  Madero. 
that  no  real  progress  is  being  made  toward  the  Yet  the  strong  man  was  not  proving  very  sue- 
establishment  of  a  government  at  the  city  of  oessful:  he  was  feared  in  one-half  of  Mexico, 
Mexico  which  the  country  will  obey  and  re-  disregarded  in  the  other;  the  country  was  in 
spect  ....";  and  since  "the  present  situation  worse  turmoil  than  ever  before.  The  reason  was 
in  Mexico  is  incompatible  with  the  civilized  not  far  to  seek.  Madero,  with  his  proposals 
development  of  Mexico  herself,  and  with  the  for  agrarian  and  democratic  reforms,  haa  been 
maintenance  of  tolerable  political  and  economic  disliked  because  he  was  weak;  Huerta,  the  en- 
conditions  in  Central  ijnerica";  all  parties  emy  of  reform  and  of  constitutionalism,  could 
should  assent  to  a  settlement  upon  the  following  rely  only  on  the  army  and  the  aristocracy— and 
terms:  (1)  An  immediate  cessation  of  fighting  the  army  would  remain  faithful  only  as  long 
throughout  Mexico,  and  a  definite  armistice  sol-  as  it  was  paid.  The  situation  was  becoming 
emnly  entered  into  and  scrupulously  observed;  untenable;  nevertheless.  General  Huerta  was 
(2)  security  given  for  an  early  and  free  election  prepared  with  a  message  of  confidence  when 
In  which  all  will  agree  to  take  part;  (3)  the  the  Mexican  Congress  assembled  on  September 
•  16  for  its  regular  autumnal  session.  "Though 
•  »m.^-  t  -A  *.  A  ^  !.«  x«  there  have  been  difficulties  with  the  governmenft 
•These  instructions  were  not  made  public  until  ^f  ^y,^  tt«?*o^  fifafo. »»  ha  ati\A  « thprS  imvA  nai 
President  Wilson  referred  to  them  In  his  special  2' J^®  United  States,  he  said,  there  have  not,  t 
message  to  Congress  on  August  27.  fortunately,   been  any  with  ||^^g45[5|Bf^igigjP5f^[g 
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pie."  The  work  of  pacifying  Mexico  was  to  go  methods  employed  by  General  Haerta,"  and 
on  rapidly,  and  the  army  was  to  be  raised  from  could  not  recognize  as  constitutional  an  election 
80,000  to  100,000  men.  A  great  many  mem-  held  under  the  present  anarchic  conditions.  No 
bers  of  Congress,  however,  were  stubbornly  op-  inconsiderable  alarm  and  ill-feeling  was  caused 
posed  to  the  administration  and  felt  genuine  by  the  tact  that  Sir  Lionel  Garden,  British 
alarm  at  the  course  of  recent  events.  The  minister  to  Mexico,  chose  this  very  inauspicious 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  cabinet  were  moment  to  present  his  credentials  to  the  Huerta 
openly  criticised.  The  friends  of  General  Dfaz  government,  and  by  the  rumor  that  he  had 
had  been  replaced  by  personal  adherents  of  the  openly  censured  President  Wilson's  non>recogni- 
provisional  president.  The  chief  alterations  tion  policy.  The  situation  was  exploited  by 
were  as  follows :  Minister  of  the  interior,  Garcia  alarmist  press  agencies,  according  to  whose  re- 
Granados,  followed  by  Aureliano  Urrutia,  fol-  ports  the  powers  of  Europe  were  about  to  inter- 
lowed  by  Manuel  Garza  Aldape  (resigned  No-  vene  in  disregard  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
vember  16) ;  foreign  affairs,  Sefior  de  la  Barra  Somewhat  later  a  similar  panic  was  caused  by 
(resigned  July  8),  Frederico  Gamboa,  Querido  the  presence  of  the  British  cruisers  Suffolk  and 
Moheno  (appointed  October  6) ;  justice,  Rudolf o  Berwick,  the  German  Hertha,  the  French  Condi, 
Reyes  (resigned  September  12),  Enrique  Geros-  and  the  Japanese  Idzuma  in  Mexican  waters, 
tieta;  education,  v.  Estanol,  Garcia  Navanio;  According  to  official  statements,  however,  Presi- 
finance,  T.  Obregon,  Adolfo  de  la  Lama  (sent  dent  Wilson  possessed  the  sympathy  and  support 
to  Europe,  December  4);  public  works,  Sefior  of  the  powers  in  his  attempt  to  reach  a  pacific 
de  la  Fuente,  Jos6  M.  Lozano;  war.  General  solution  of  the  Mexican  question.  As  the  Brit- 
Mondragon,  General  Aureliano  Blanquet;  /o-  ish  prime  minister  (Mr.  Asquith)  said  at  the 
mentOf  Sefior  Le  Bollar.             *  Guildhall  in  London,  November  9,  "There  never 

To  the  dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  cabinet  has  been  and  cannot  be  any  question  of  political 
changes  was  added  considerable  anxiety  about  intervention  on  the  part  of  Cfreat  Britain  in  the 
the  approaching  presidential  election,  which,  by  domestic  concerns  of  Mexico  or  of  any  Central 
a  decree  of  May  31,  had  been  set  for  October  or  South  American  state.  .  .  .  The  utmost  we 
26.  Despite  the  unsettled  conditions  throughout  can  expect  to  do  is  to  give  whatever  protection 
the  country,  the  protests  of  the  Constitutional-  Is  possible  on  the  coasts  to  English  lives  and 
ists,  and  the  warnings  of  the  United  States,  property  in  times  of  urgent  danger." 
General  Huerta  was  determined  to  hold  the  elec-  The  Elections.  In  defiance  of  President  Wil- 
tion  on  that  date;  and  it  was  suspected  that,  son's  declaration  that  such  an  election  would 
regardless  of  the  constitution,  the  provisional  not  be  recognized,  and  in  spite  of  Carranza*s 
president  would  enter  the  electoral  campaign  threat  that  the  Revolutionists  would  kill  the 
and  use  the  army  to  secure  his  own  election,  man  elected,  General  Huerta  persisted  in  holding 
The  opposition  in  the  Congress  grew  daily  more  a  general  election  on  October  26.  A  new  Sen- 
bitter  and  outspoken.  Belizario  Dominguez,  ate,  a  new  House  of  Representatives,  a  president, 
senator  from  Chiapas,  boldly  denounced  Huerta  and  a  vice-president  were  to  be  chosen.  Four 
as  "a  blood-thirsty  and  ferocious  military  ty-  presidential  candidates  were  in  the  field.  The 
rant."  After  making  his  speech.  Senator  Do-  National  Democratic  party  had  nominated  Gen- 
minguez  mysteriously  disappeared,  and  the  eral  Felix  Diaz  for  president  and  General  Jos4^ 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  fearing  that  he  had  mot  Luis  Requina  for  vice-president.  The  Catholic 
a  fate  similar  to  Madero's,  decided  to  investi-  candidate,  Sefior  Frederico  Gamboa,  former  for- 
gate  the  case.  Claiming  that  this  decision  consti-  eign  minister,  with  Eugenio  Rascon  as  running- 
tuted  an  invasion  of  the  powers  of  the  judiciary,  mate,  promised  measures  for  social  betterment. 
General  Huerta  dispatched  Sefior  Aldape  with  savings-banks,  and  a  rural  credit  system.  Man- 
a  body  of  soldiers  to  dissolve  the  unruly  as-  uel  Calero,  a  lawyer  and  a  former  ambassador 
sembly  and  to  arrest  the  members  of  the  Lib-  to  the  United  States,  and  Jesus  Florez  Magdn, 
eral  and  Renovador  parties.  The  coup  d'Mat  a  member  of  Madero's  cabinet,  represented  the 
of  October  10  was  successful.  One  hundred  and  Liberals.  The  LibeVal-Republican  faction  sup- 
ten  of  tne  233  deputies  were  imprisoned.  On  ported  David  de  la  Fuente,  who  had  been  min- 
the  following  day  a  proclamation  was  published  ister  of  public  works  under  Huerta.  Up  to  the 
in  which  General  Huerta  justified  his  action:  last  moment  it  had  been  declared  that  Greneral 
instead  of  supporting  the  administration,  the  Huerta  would  not  run;  then  it  was  reported 
Congress  had  caused  disorder  by  invading  the  that  "  his  friends "  had  prepared  a  ballot  bear- 
rights  of  the  executive  to  name  his  cabinet  and  ing  his  name  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
of  the  judiciary  to  investigate  Dominguez's  dis-  with  Gen.  Blanquet  for  the  vice-presidency,  and 
appearance;  instead  of  working  to  secure  peace  that  the  army  would  be  ordered  to  vote  this 
and  honor  for  Mexico,  many  of  the  congressmen  ticket.  It  was  well-nigh  impossible  to  obtain 
were  actually  fomenting  and  plotting  rebellion;  reliable  information  al^ut  the  elections.  Early 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  president  to  put  an  end  reports  indicated  that  the  O>nstitutionalist8  had 
to  the  "anti-patriotic  labor  of  the  legislature."  not  taken  part  in  the  balloting,  and,  that  in 
General  Huerta  accordingly  called  elections  for  districts  controlled  by  the  Federals,  soldiers  had 
a  new  congress  to  take  place  simultaneously  been  practically  the  only  voters.  The  New  York 
with  the  presidential  election  on  October  26,  Bun  reproduced  in  facsimile  what  purported  to 
and  meanwhile  invested  himself  with  dictatorial  be  Huerta's  instructions  to  the  local  authorities, 
powers.  ordering  them  so  to  manipulate  the  ballot  that 

If  the  coup  d?iiai  strengthened  Huerta's  posi-  no  returns  would  be  made  from  at  least  two- 

fcion  in  Mexico  City,  it  certainly  failed  to  improve  thirds  of  the  polling-booths  in  each  district,  and 

his  relations  with  the  United  States.    On  Octo-  of  the  vote  reported  Huerta  and  Blanquet  should 

ber    13   he   was  warned   that  any   violence   or  receive    an    absolute   majority.     Later    returns 

injury  done  to  the  imprisoned  deputies  would  showed  that  a  larger  vote  was  cast  than  had 

"have  a  painful  e^ect  in  the  United  States."  been  anticipated,  and  that  General  Huerta  had 
And  on  the  following  day  he  was  informed  that  received  a  majority. 
President  Wilson  was  "  shocked  at  the  lawless      Once  more  President  W^^n  iPIP^^^    ^^le 
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American  charge  cPaffaires  at  Mexico  City,  United  States  be  obtained  over  these  weaker 
Kelson  O'Shaughnessy,  demanded  the  provisional  nations  which  would  in  effect  control  their  gov- 
president's  resignation,  it  was  believed,  and,  ernment."  This  is  the  newest  interpretation  of 
early  in  November  Mr.  Lind,  wno  had  been  stay-   the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

ing  at  Vera  Cruz,  returned  to  Mexico  City  to  Meanwhile  General  Huerta's  position  at  Mex- 
demand  the  invalidation  of  both  presidential  ico  City  was  weakening.  A  serious  split  in  hia 
and  congressional  elections.  On  the  11th  Mr.  cabinet  had  been  caused  by  Home  Minister 
Lind  returned  unsatisfied  to  Vera  Cruz.  As  Sefior  Aldape's  inclination  to  placate  the  United 
far  as  the  presidential  elections  were  concerned.  States,  and  Sefior  Aldape  had  been  forced  out 
the  Mexican  government  was  compliant,  and  of  the  ministry  on  November  16.  Popular  senti- 
Foreign  Minister  Querido  Moheno  was  credited  ment  demanded  the  release  of  the  83  former 
with  a  statement  denying  General  Huerta's  deputies  still  in  prison.  In  spite  of  the  new 
intention  of  accepting  the  election.  As  a  matter  banking  laws,  the  financial  situation  was  serious 
of  fact  the  presidential  election  was  declared  and  a  legal  holiday  had  to  be  declared  in  order 
invalid  by  Congress  on  December  0,  on  the  to  stop  a  run  on  the  banks.  There  were  many 
ground  that  less  than  the  required  half  of  the  and  contradictory  rumois  of  loan  negotiations, 
electoral  districts  had  sent  in  legal  returns,  but  late  in  December  it  was  reported  on  good 
The  congressional  elections,  however,  were  ob-  authority  that  Huerta  had  no  funds  to  pay  his 
stinately  held  to  be  valid.  army.     To  be  ready  for  emergencies  he  trans- 

The  newly  elected  Congress  held  a  preliminary  ferred  his  residence  from  the  National  Palace  to 
meeting  on  November  15,  and  met  on  November   the  more  defensible  Castle  of  Chapultepec. 
20,  to  pass  on  the  validity  of  the  elections  and       On  December  2  President  Wilson  made  an  im- 
to  review  the  conduct  of  the  government  since   portant  statement  to  Congress.    "There  can  he- 
October  11.     As  has  been  noted,  the  Congress  no  certain   prospect  of  peace  in  America,"  he 
held  itself  to  be  duly  elected,  and  the  presiden-  said,  **  until  General  Huerta  has  surrendered  his 
tial  election  to  be  void.  General  Huerta's  term  as  usurped  authority,  until  it  is  understood  on  all 
constitutional  president  ad  interim  was  extended  hands  that  such  pretended  governments  will  not 
by  a  resolution  of  December  9  to  July  5,  1014.   bo  countenanced  or  dealt  with  by  the  government 
The  review  of  the  administration  since  October  of  the   United  States.  .  .  .  We   are   friends   of 
11  was  brief  and  favorable.     Among  the  finan-  constitutional    government    in     America  .... 
cial  decrees  issued  by  Huerta  and  approved  by  because  in  no  other  way  can  our  neirhbors,  to 
Congress  were  a  50  per  cent,  increase  in  the  whom  we  would  wish   in  levery  way  to  make 
customs  duties,  an  increased  stamp  tax,  a  tax  proof   of  our  friendship,  work  out  their  own 
on  petroleum,  a  cotton  tax,  and  a  banking  law  development  in  peace  and  liberty.     Mexico  haa 
(decreed  November  5).     This  latter  made  the  no  government.    The  attempt  to  maintain  one  at 
acceptance  of  the  silver  peso  obligatory  for  any  the   city  of  Mexico   has  broken   down,   and   a 
amount;  the  paper  issued  by  the  National  Bank  mere  military  despotism  has  been  set  up  which 
of  Mexico  and  the  Bank  of  London  and  Mexico  has  hardlv  more  than  a  semblance  of  national 
was  declared  legal  tender  for  all  amounts,  and   authority."  As  for  Huerta,  "he  has  not  suc- 
the  said  banks  were  instructed  not  to  redeem  ceeded  ....  the    collapse    is    not    far    away, 
their  paper.    The  object  was  of  course  to  enable  We  shall  not,  I  believe,  be  obliged  to  alter  our 
the  banks   to  keep   their   specie   reserve.     The  policy  of  watchful  waiting,  and  then,  when  the 
most  important  work  of  the  Congress  was  in   end  comes,  we  shall  hope  to  see  constitutional 
connection  with  proposed  loans  and  concessions,  order  restored  in  distressed  Mexico  by  the  con- 
A  loan   of  $3,500,000  had  been   contracted  by  cert  and  energy  of  such  of  her  leaders  as  prefer 
General  Huerta  with  the  Bank  of  London  and   the  liberty   of  the  people  to  their   own   ambi- 
Mexico  in  order  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  tions."     Who  might  such  high-minded   leaders 
national  railways.    In  addition  to  this,  a  loan  be?    The  answer  would  seem  plainly  to  be  the 
of  100,000,000  pesos  was  authorized  on  Decem-   Constitutionalists,  with  whom,  by  the  way,  Pres- 
ber  10  by  the  House  of  Representatives.     Two   ident    Wilson's    agent,    William    Bayard    Hale, 
important   concessions,   one    an    oil   concession,   had  conferred  at  Nogales  on  November  12.     At 
the  other   a  railway  project,  were  considered,  the  close  of  the  year,  then,  Washington   was 
The  latter,  approved  by  the  House  on  December   waiting  for  the  Huerta  regime  to  collapse. 
6  authorized  Belgian  Compagnie  de  Chemins  de      The   Constitutionalist  Victobies.     In   the 
Fer  Secondaires  to  construct  3000  or  more  miles  northern  states  the  Huerta  regime  had  already 
of  railways  in  Mexico.     It  was  frequently  as-  collapsed,  and  Venustiano  Carranza's  rival  gov- 
fterted  that  President  Wilson's  protests  against  ernment,   with    its    seat   at   Hermosillo   in   the 
the  meeting  of  the  recently  "  elected  "  Congress  state  of  Sonora,  was  issuing  paper  money  and 
were   inspired   by   his   anxiety  to   prevent  the  controlling  most  of  the  states  of  Sonora,  Chi- 
ratification  of  such  concessions.     The  assertion  huahua,     Coahuila,     Sinaloa,     Durango,     Tepic 
is  quite  in  accord  with  President  Wilson's  Mo-    (territory),   Zacatecas,   and   San  Luis   Potosi; 
hile  speech    (October  27)    in  which  it  was  as-  while  near  Mexico  City  the  Zapatistas  were  ter- 
serted  that  "the  United  States  will  never  again   rorizing   Guerrero,    Puebla,    and   Morelos;    and 
seek  one  additional  foot  of  territory  by  con-  in  Campeche  ex-Governor  Brito  led  2000  rebels, 
quest,"  but  rather  act  as  the  friend  and  cham-  Active  campaigns  were  directed  by  the  Consti- 
pion    of    the    Latin    American    countries,    to  tutionalist  General  Obregon  in  Sinaloa,  Pancho 
*' emancipate  them  from  the  control  of  foreign  Villa    in    Chihuahua,    Blanco    in    Tamaulipas, 
financial  interests."     Ambassador  Page  at  Lon-  Aguilar  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  Sanchez  in  Micho- 
don  reiterated  the  doctrine  on  December  6.    Re-  acan.    General  Obregon,  with  a  force  estimated 
ferring  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  American  at   8000,   captured    Culiacan    in    Sinaloa   early 
republics,  he  said:     "We  have  now  developed   in    November.     Mazatlan,    the    remaining    fed- 
subtler  ways  than  taking  their  lands.     There   eral    stronghold    in   that    state,    was    captured 
is  the  taking  of  their  bonds,  for  instance.  There-  November  27.     At  the  very  close  of  the  year 
fore,  the  important  proposition  is  that  no  sort  Tepic  was  sacked  by  the  rebels;  but  Guaymas  ^ 
of  financial  control  can  with  the  consent  of  the  on   the  coast  of   Sonora   Btill-.-hffild  auLiiThATlp 
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greatest  attention  was  attracted  by  the  cam- 
paign of  Pancho  Villa,  without  doubt  the  fore- 
most military  leader  of  the  Constitutionalists. 
About  November  1  he  moved  against  the  city  of 
Chihuahua  with  some  9000  men.  His  assaults 
on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  were  beaten  off,  but 
instead  of  despairing,  he  suddenly  advanced 
northward  and  captured  the  important  border 
town  of  Ciudad  Juarez,  taking  125  prisoners, 
and  a  quantity  of  ammunition.  The  federal 
army  from  Chihuahua,  attempting  to  retake 
Juarez,  was  repulsed  on  November  24-25  in  a 
battle  about  12  miles  south  of  that  town.  A 
few  days  later  the  Federals  evacuated  Chihua- 
hua and  Pancho  Villa  entered  the  city  in  tri- 
umph on  December  8.  It  was  expected  that  the 
federal  force,  having  fled  to  Ojinaga,  would  be 
once  again  defeated  by  Villa,  and  that  the  vie 
torious  rebel  would  then  march  south  in 
somewhat  tardy  fulfillment  of  his  boast  that  he 
would  eat  Christmas  dinner  in  Mexico  City. 
The  constitutionalist  armies  in  the  east  were 
busy.  Lucio  Blanco  and  Pablo  Gonzales  captured 
Ciudad  Victoria,  the  capital  of  Tamaulipas,  on 
November  18.  They  then  proceeded  against 
Monterey,  which  had  again  fallen  into  federal 
hands,  and  in  December  occupied  Linares,  and 
Montemorelos,  on  the  road  to  Monterey.  Some- 
what further  south,  in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz, 
the  revolutionists  attacked  Tantoyuca  on  No- 
vember 11,  and  on  November  13  General  Candido 
Aguilar  with  1500  men  captured  the  port  of 
Tuxpan.  Lord  Cowdray,  a  British  financier 
whose  firm  goes  by  the  name  of  Pearson  and  Son, 
L'td.,  appealed  to  the  United  States  to  protect 
his  valuable  oil  interests  at  Tuxpan ;  no  damage 
was  reported.  On  December  10  the  important 
Gulf  port  of  Tampico  was  attacked  by  Consti- 
tutionalists. Admiral  Fletcher,  whose  fiagship, 
the  Rhode  Island,  lay  in  Tampico  harbor,  feared 
damage  to  the  business  property  in  Tampico  and 
ordered  cessation  of  fighting  on  December  12. 
On  the  following  day  the  siege  was  raised. 

MEYEB,  Pbof,  Adolf,  M.  D.    See  Insaititt. 

MTAIffT  UNIYEBSITY.  An  institution  of 
higher  education  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  founded  in 
1809.  The  enrollment  in  the  university  in  1913 
was  808.  Of  these  382  were  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  226  in  the  Normal  College. 
The  faculty  numbered  50.  A.  H.  Upham  was 
appointed  professor  of  English  in  place  of  G.  B. 
Woods,  resigned.  The  productive  funds  of  the 
university  amount  to  about  $210,000.  The  li- 
brary consists  of  35,000  volumes.  The  president 
is  Raymond  M.  Hughes. 

HICHIGAir.  PoPULATioir.  The  population 
of  the  State  in  1910  was  2,810,173.  According 
to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
made  in  1913,  the  population  in  that  year  was 
2,936,618. 

Agbicultubel  The  area,  production,  and  value 
of  the  principal  crops  in  1912-13  are  shown  in 
the  following  table.  The  figures  are  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
those  of  1913  are  estimates  only. 


Com   1913 

1912 
Wheat    1913 

1913 
Oats    1913 

1912 
Rye    1913 

1912 
Potatoes    ....1918 


Acreage 

1,675,000 

1,625,000 

835,000 

700,000 

1,500.000 

1,485.000 

375.000 

370,000 

860,000 


Prod.  Bu. 
66,112,000 
66.250.000 
12,776.000 
7.000,000 
46.000.000 
61.826.000 
6.362,000 
4,921.000 
38,600.000 


Value 

137,695.000 

81,492,000 

11,871.000 

6,720,000 
17,660.000 
17.103,000 

3.324.000 

3.199.000 
17.808.000 


Acreasre  Prod.|Bu.        Value 

1912       860^0  86.760,000  16.068.000 

Hay    1913    2.400.000  o2.620.000  88.012.000 

1912    2,896.000  8.186.000  40.460,000 

a  Tons. 

Mineral  Pboduction.  The  total  value  of 
the  mineral  products  of  the  State  in  1912  was 
$80,062,486,  compared  with  $65,275,324  in  1911. 

The  production  of  refined  copper  in  Michigan 
in  1912  was  231,112.228  pounds,  compared  with 
218,185,235  pounds  in  1911.  The  production  of 
the  mines  during  1912  was  218,138,408  pounds 
of  copper.  The  excess  of  the  smelter  production 
over  that  of  the  mines  was  due  to  the  smelting 
of  "mineral"  produced  prior  to  1912.  Michi- 
gan ranks  third  in  the  yearly  production  of 
copper,  rnd  second  in  the  total  production.  At 
the  close  of  1912,  5,205,717,206  pounds  of  copper, 
or  29.53  of  the  total  output  of  the  United  States, 
had  been  produced.  The  entire  output  is  from 
the  Keweenaw  or  Lake  Superior  district.  Also 
the  district  has  been  an  active  producer  for  65 
years.  Most  of  the  older  mines  still  had  large 
reserves  of  ore,  and  new  mines  were  being  open^ 
while  much  territory  remained  to  be  prospected. 
The  most  important  new  developments  during 
the  previous  few  years  were  made  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  district,  and  active  development 
was  continued  in  this  section  during  1912.  (See 
Copper.)  The  copper  mines  of  the  State  produced 
528,453  fine  ounces  of  silver  in  1912,  compared 
with  497,281  ounces  in  1911.  The  silver  output 
is  mainly  from  the  electrolytic  refining  of  the 
copper  produced.  Of  the  total  output,  Hough- 
ton County  produced  475,543  ounces  in  1912, 
compared  with  459,715  ounces  in  1911. 

The  State  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
production  of  iron  ore.  It  is  surpassed  only 
by  Minnesota.  There  were  mined  in  1912  11,- 
191,430  long  tons,  compared  with  10,329,039 
long  tons  in  1911. 

The  total  coal  production  of  the  State  in  1912 
was  1,206,230  short  tons,  valued  at  $2,339,451. 
This  is  smaller  than  the  production  of  1911, 
which  was  1,476,074  tons.  The  decrease  was 
due  chiefiy  to  the  suspension  of  mining  from 
April  1  to  May  31,  pending  the  renewal  of  the 
wage  agreements.  The  coal  production  of  the 
State  has  decreased  each  year  since  1907,  due 
partly  to  the  competition  of  West  Virginia  coal, 
and  the  small  demand  for  lump  coal  in  the  St«te. 
There  were  3113  men  employed  in  mines  of  the 
State  in  1912,  compared  with  3323  in  1911. 
Eight  men  were  killed  in  the  coal  mines  in 
1912,  compared  with  seven  in  1911. 

The  value  of  the  clay  products  of  the  State 
in  1912  was  $2,545,498,  an  increase  of  $461,566 
over  1911.  The  leading  clay  product  is  common 
brick. 

Education'.  The  total  school  population  in 
1912  was  795,423.  The  total  enrollment  was 
555,137,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was 
164,556.  The  male  teachers  numbered  2708,  and 
the  female  teachers  16,116.  The  average  salary 
of  men  teachers  was  $82.33  a  month,  and  of 
women  teachers  $54.97.  The  laws  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  1913  included  provisions  for  chang- 
ing the  boundaries  of  or  consolidating  districts, 
a  provision  amending  the  compulsory  school 
law.  and  several  measures  relating  to  raising 
funds  for  schools. 

Charities  and  CoRREonoirs.  The  institn- 
tions  under  control  of  the  State  board  of  correc- 
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tioiiB  and  charities,  with  their  populations  on  the  national  House  was  based  on  the  fact  that 

June  30,  1912,  were  as  follows:  Ealamazoo  State  several  hundred  and  more  votes  intended  for 

Hospital,  2015;   Pontiac  State  Hospital,  1391;  MacDonald  had  not  been  counted  for  him  be- 

Traverse  City  State  Hospital,  1398;   Newberry  cause  of  a  minor  misspelling  of  his  name  on 

State  Hospital,  836;  Ionia  State  Hospital,  439;  these  ballots. 

State    Psychopathic    Hospital,    47;    Home    for  Legislation.    The  legislative  session  of  1918 

Feeble-minded    and    Epileptic,    981;    Michigan  passed  four  amendments  to  the  State  constitu- 

State  Prison,  762;  Michigan  Reformatory,  578;  tion,  namely: 

Branch  Prison,  311;  Industrial  School  for  (1)  Providing  that  hereafter  the  State  eon- 
Boys,  779;  Industrial  School  for  Qirls,  stitution  can  be  amended  by  the  initiative  and 
341;  State  Public  School,  179;  School  for  the  referendum  without  recourse  to  the  legis- 
Blind,  144;  Employment  Institute  for  the  Blind,  lature. 

81;    School  for  the  Deaf,  309;   Michigan  Sol-  (2)  Providing  that  statute  laws  may  be  en- 

diers'  Home,  872;   State  Sanatorium,  66.     The  acted  by  the  initiative  and  referendum. 

total  disbursements  for  the  current  expenditures  (3)  Providing    ways    for    the    recall    of    all 

for  these  institutions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  elective    public    officers,    excepting    judges    of 

June  30,  1912,  was  ^2,480,179.    The  legislature  courts. 

of   1913  passed  many  important  measures  and  (4)  Providing  for  woman  suffrage, 

amendments  relating  to  the  administration   of  The  first  amendment  was  ratified  at  the  State 

charities  and  corrections.  The  juvenile  court  law,  election  in  April,  1913,  by  a  majority  of  42,377. 

passed  in  1907,  was  amended.     Provision  was  The  second  amendment  was  ratified  at  the  same 

made  for  sending  dependent  and  neglected  chil-  election   by   a   majority   of  92,331.    The   third 

dren  to  the  State  Public  School  and  to  institu-  amendment  was  ratified  at  the  same  election  by 

tions  approved  by  the  State  board  of  charities  a    majority    of    62,669.     The    woman    suffrage 

and  corrections.     Provision  was  also  made  for  amendment  was  rejected  at  the  same  election  hj 

the  medical  treatment  of  children  of  indigent  a  majority  of  96,144,  the  vote  on  this  amend- 

parents.  ment     being     168,738     for;     264,882     against. 

Tbanspobtation.    The  total  mileage  of  steam  Woman   suffrage    had   been    submitted   to    the 

railways  within  the  State  on   June   30,   1912,  electors  of  the  State  only,  five  months  previous, 

was    9015.41.     The    lines    having    the    longest  namely,  November,  1912.    It  then  came  within 

mileage  are  the  P6re  Marquette,  1828;   Michi-  760  votes  of  carrying,  the  vote  being  247,376 

gan  Central,  1216;  Grand  Trunk  System,  861;  for;  248,136  against. 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  606;  Chi-  Statb  Government.  Governor,  Woodbndgw 
cago  and  Northwestern,  519;  Duluth,  South  N".  Ferris,  Dem.;  Lieutenant  Governor,  John  Q. 
Shore,  and  Atlantic,  605.  The  mileage  of  elec-  Koss;  Secretary  of  State,  Frederick  C.  Martin- 
trie  railways  in  the  State  on  June  30,  1913.  ^a^e;  Treasurer,  John  C.  Haarer;  Auditor,  O.  B. 
was   1223.28.  Fuller;    Attorney-General,   Grant   Fellows;    Ad- 

PoLiTics  AND  Government.  The  Michigan  leg-  jutant-General,  R.  C.  Vandercook ;  Superintend- 
islature  met  in  biennial  session  on  January  1,  ent  of  Public  Instruction,  F.  L.  Keeler;  Com- 
1913,  and  went  through  the  form  of  reelecting  missioner  of  Insurance,  Calvin  A.  Palmer— all 
United  States  Senator  William  Alden  Smith.  Republicans,  except  Ferris  and  Vandercook. 
Senator  Smith  was  reelected  by  the  unanimous  Judiciary.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
vote  of  all  the  Republican  legislature.  The  leg-  Aaron  V.  McAlvay;  Justices,  John  E.  Bird, 
islature  subsequently  ratified  the  amendment  Joseph  B.  Moore,  Joseph  H,  Steere,  Flavins  L. 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  providing  that  here-  Brooke,  John  W.  Stone,  Russell  C.  Ostrander, 
after  United  States  senators  shall  be  elected  by  F.  C.  Kuhn;  Clerk,  Charles  C.  Hopkins— all  Re- 
direct vote  of  the  electors.  publicans. 

Under  Michigan's  county  local  option  system.  State  Legislature,  1913.  Republicans:  Sen- 
12  counties,  some  "wet"  and  some  "dry,"  ate,  21;  House,  54;  joint  ballot,  75.  Demo- 
voted  again  on  the  question  of  continuing  to  be  crats:  Senate,  5;  House,  35;  joint  ballot,  40. 
"wet"  or  "dry"  at  the  April,  1913,  election.  Progressives:  Senate,  6;  House,  11;  joint  bal- 
The  result  was  a  net  gain  by  the  "wets"  of  lot»  17.  Republican  majority:  Senate,  10; 
two  counties.  At  the  present  time,  33  of  the  House,  8;  joint  ballot,  18. 
counties  of  Michigan  are  "dry"  and  50  are  The  representation  in  Congress  will  be  found 
"  wet."     See  also  Liquob  Regxtlation.  in  the  article  United  States,  section  Congress, 

At  the  April  election  of  1913,  Joseph  B.  MICHrGANy  Univebsitt  of.  A  State  insti- 
Moore  and  Joseph  H.  Steere  were  elected  tution  for  higher  education  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  pluralities  of  founded  in  1837.  The  enrollment  of  November 
28,039  and  29,424  respectively.  Both  are  Re-  1,  1913,  was  6008,  in  addition  to  235  extension 
publicans.  Other  State  officers  elected  on  the  students  pursuing  work  for  credit.  The  faculty 
Republican  State  ticket  at  the  same  time  were  in  1912-13  numbered  362.  There  were  in  addi- 
nniversity  regents,  Walter  H.  Sawyer  and  Vic-  tion  116  graduate  assistants  and  about  65  ad- 
tor  M.  Gore;  superintendent  of  public  instruc-  ministrative  officials.  No  new. departments  were 
tion,  Luther  L.  Wright;  member  of  State  board  created  in  1913,  but  the  work  in  architecture 
of  education,  Frank  Cody;  members  of  the  State  which  has  been  carried  on  as  a  sub-department 
agricultural  college  board,  Alfred  J.  Doherty  in  the  department  of  engineering,  was  sepa- 
and  Robert  D.  Graham;  State  highway  commis-  rated  for  administrative  purposes,  and  the  en- 
sioner,  Frank  F.  Rogers.  The  pluralities  of  gineering  school  is  now  denominated  the  depart- 
each  of  these  was  about  30,000.  Congressman  ment  of  engineering  and  architecture.  The  uni- 
H.  Olin  Young,  Republican,  of  the  12th  Michi-  versity  is  extending  its  work  for  the  service  of 
gan  district,  relinquished  his  seat  in  the  the  people  of  the  State  not  in  attendance  in  the 
national  House  to  William  J.  MacDonald,  university,  particularly  in  the  way  of  extension 
national  Progressive,  while  MacDonald  was  con-  lectures  and  scientific  and  technical  tests,  and 
testing  it.  Young,  on  the  face  of  the  returns,  through  the  constantly-enlarging  work  of  the  T 
was  declared  elected  by  458,  and  the  contest  in  hospitals  under  the  control  of  the  medical  i#vLL 
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partments,  in  which  there  are  ordinarily  about 
500  patients  at  all  times.  There  has  been  also 
a  bureau  of  municipal  research,  which  will  co- 
operate with  the  Michigan  municipalities  in  the 
solving  of  municipal  problems.  During  the 
year,  donors  gave  notice  of  their  willin^ess  to 
oresent  to  the  university  dormitories  for 
women.  One  of  these  is  given  by  the  Newberry 
family  of  Detroit  as  a  memorial  to  their 
mother,  and  the  other  anonymously  by  a  resi- 
dent of  New  York.  These  buildings  will  cost 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  trust 
funds  of  the  university  amount  to  about  9365,- 
000,  in  addition  to  about  $545,000,  the  present 
amount  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Federal  land 
grant.  The  total  income  of  the  university  for 
all  purposes  during  1012-13  was  $1,844,952. 
The  library  contains  about  325,000  volumes. 
The  president  is  Harry  B.  Hutchins. 

MIUTANT  TACTICS.  See  Woman  Sxtf- 
FSAGE;  and  Great  Britain,  History,  passim, 

MIUTABISIC.    See  Socialism. 

MILITABY  AEBONAUTIGS.    See    ASBO- 

NAUTICS. 

HIUTABY  PBOQBESS.  Gkneral.  The 
military  feature  of  1913  was  the  increased  ef- 
fort made  by  the  powers  of  the  world  in 
preparation  for  war.  Nor  was  this  effort  lim- 
ited to  the  powers.  Smaller  countries  as  well, 
as  it  were,  set  their  houses  in  order,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  a  struggle  that  all  appeared  to  regard 
as  imminent.  Not  satisfied  with  the  increase 
of  1912,  Germany  passed  a  new  military  law, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  bring  its  peace 
army  to  a  total  of  870,000  officers  and  men. 
France  balanced  this  German  expansion  by  a 
radical  change  in  its  military  system,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  so-called  three-year  law.  Among 
smaller  countries,  Belgium,  by  a  law  passed  in 
the  spring,  raised  its  war  effective  to  340,000; 
150,000  for  a  field  army,  130,000  for  the  forti- 
fications of  Antwerp,  Li^ge,  and  Namur;  60,000 
as  reserve  and  auxiliary  troops.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  Belgium  was  significant,  and  sprang 
from  her  determination  to  protect  her  neutrality 
should  Germany,  at  war  with  France,  decide  to 
turn  the  fortifications  of  the  immensely  strong 
eastern  French  frontier  by  crossing  Belgian  ter- 
ritory. Holland  reorganized  its  army  in  order 
to  enable  it  to  pass  instantly  from  a  peace  to 
a  war  footing.  Turkev,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
feat of  its  German-drilled  army,  again  turned  to 
Germany  for  the  reconstruction  of  its  forces. 
This  step  was  strongly  opposed  by  Russia.  The 
German  mission  in  charge  of  the  reformation  of 
the  Turkish  army,  was  declared  to  have  no  po- 
litical bearing,  but  as  its  powers  were  almost 
supreme,  and  as  Germany  had  almost  exclusive 
control  of  the  Bagdad  Railway,  it  was  clear  that 
Turkey  would  become,  or  might  become,  a  ward 
of  the  German  Empire.  Russia  and  Austria 
were  occupied  rather  with  the  internal  develop- 
ment of  their  respective  armies  than  with  any 
material  increase  of  strength.  It  was  to  be 
noted  that  Austria  mobilized  two  corps  in  the 
Slav  provinces,  the  real  purpose  of  which  was  to 
prevent  the  Slav  subjects  from  taking  a  hand 
in  the  Balkan  troubles. 

If  we  except  the  civil  war  in  Mexico,  the  war 
between  the  Balkan  allies,  following  the  termi- 
nation of  their  struggle  with  Turkey,  and  the 
never-ending  warfare  between  Spain  and 
Morocco,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  peace  of 
the  civilized  world  remained  unbroken.  But  as 
may  be  inferred  from  what  has  already    been 


said,  signs  of  tension  existed.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  ill  feeling  was  increasing  between 
France  and  Germany.  The  execution  by  the 
French  of  a  supposed  German  subject,  serving 
in  the  Foreign  Legion,  and  the  Saverne  (or 
Zabern)  incident  further  excited  the  two  nations 
concerned.  That  war  between  the  two  coun- 
tries was  inevitable  was  regarded  as  a  common- 
place in  France.  All  Frenchmen,  civilian  as 
well  as  .military,  looked  forward  with  calm  to  a 
struggle  which  they  felt  would  involve  national 
existence  itself. 

In  the  United  States  intervention  in  Mexico 
stared  the  American  people  daily  in  the  face, 
and  intervention,  however  pacific  and  altruistic 
the  intention,  spells  war,  and  war  of  a  par- 
ticularly disagreeable  type.  Moreover,  although 
the  matter  was  not  susceptible  of  proof,  war  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States  would  not 
impossibly  bring  up  certain  Oriental  issues  as 
yet  unsettled.  Although  no  material  increase 
of  the  British  army  was  to  be  recorded,  yet  the 
effort  made  to  improve  this  army  was  bo  suc- 
cessful that  the  French  general  staff  reported 
it  as  being  now  one  of  the  best  armies  in  exist- 
ence. A  new  rifle,  giving  a  flatter  trajectory, 
was  in  process  of  issue,  and  hereafter  all  bat^ 
talions  will  be  of  four  companies,  instead  of 
eight  as  heretofore. 

The  chief  lesson  derived  from  the  experience 

? gained  in  the  Balkan  War  has  been  the  impor- 
ance  of  long-range  artillery  fire.  Hence  the 
assertion  that  hereafter  armies  in  the  field  must 
be  accompanied  by  guns  intended  for  this  sort 
of  fire,  and  using  a  high  explosive  shell. 

United  States.  A  great  step  forward  was 
taken  in  the  organization,  so  far  largely  on  pa- 
per, of  the  mobile  army  into  divisions  and  bri- 
gades. The  territory  of  the  United  States  is 
itself  divided  into  four  departments:  Eastern 
department,  headquarters.  Governor's  Island, 
N.  Y.;  central,  headquarters,  Chicago;  western, 
headquarters,    San    Francisco;    southern,    head- 

auarters,  San  Antonio.  Each  of  these  has  one 
i vision  of  troops.  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines 
constitute  separate  departments.  As  small  and 
now  useless  posts  were  abandoned,  it  was  hoped 
that  Congress  would  authorize,  by  suitable  ap> 
propriations,  the  concentration  of  troops  into 
real  units  of  higher  rank  than  had  been  the 
case  heretofore.  The  coasts  of  the  United  States 
were  divided  into  three  districts  for  the  better 
organization  of  the  sea-coast  defense  against  a 
naval  enemy.  A  provisional  organization  was 
provided  by  general  orders  of  December  4,  1913, 
ifor  an  aero  squadron  of  the  signal  corps.  This 
squadron  was  to  consist  of  twenty  oflScers  and 
ninety  men,  to  operate  a  material  of  eight  aero- 
planes, sixteen  tractors,  and  six  motor-cycles. 
The  real  development  of  this  adjunct  of  modern 
warfare  was  waiting,  however,  for  congressional 
action.  The  same  remark  might  be  made  of  the 
cavalij  arm  of  the  army.  Recognized  as  obso- 
lete of  organization,  an  attempt  to  illustrate  by 
comparison  the  defects  of  the  present  system 
was  made  in  mid-summer  by  the  assembling  of 
eight  squadrons  into  an  experimental  brigade 
of  cavalry  at  Winchester,  Va.  This  brigade 
was  intended  to  furnish  an  object  lesson  not 
only  to  officers  and  men  but  also  to  Congress. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  fortifications  of 
Subig  Bay  were  completed,  those  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor nine-tenths,  and  those  of  Manila  Bay 
three-fourths  completed.  The  serious  defense  by 
high-power  guns  of  Guant&namo  Bay  was  under 
Digitized  by  VjOL^^IC 
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project.  The  plan  for  the  protection  of  the 
Panama  Canal  contemplated  the  works  at  each 
end  (actually  under  construction),  submarine 
mines,  field  works  along  the  coast  to  arrest 
possible  landing  parties,  a  system  of  roads  and 
of  sanitation.  On  the  material  side,  we  record 
the  adoption  of  a  45-calibre  automatic  pistol, 
under  manufacture  at  the  Springfield  arsenal. 
This  pistol  is  loaded  by  a  c)ip  holding  seven 
cartridges  and  slipped  up  through  the  end  of 
the  stc^  into  position  where  it  is  held  by  a 
spring.  The  recoil  of  the  pistol  is  used  to  eject 
the  empty  case  and  to  load  and  cock  the  piece 
for  the  next  shot.  The  model  1912  sea-coast 
mortar  was  adopted  for  the  works  at  Panama. 
This  piece  is  15  calibres  long  as  against  10  for 
the  old  models,  is  wire  wrapped,  and  permits 
fire  to  be  opened  at  nearly  25,000  yards. 

Germany.  The  great  event  of  the  year,  not 
only  in  Germany,  but  in  the  military  world  at 
large,  was  the  passage,  June  30,  by  the  Reich- 
stag, of  a  new  military  law,  inspired  possibly 
by  fear  of  Russia.  This  law  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  Grerman  army.  Briefly  > 
it  adds  to  that  army  4000  officers,  15,000  non- 
commissioned officers,  117,000  men,  and  27,000 
horses.  If  we  add  various  other  elements,  such 
as  one-year  volunteers,  the  peace  strength  rises 
to  835,000,  and  by  the  further  inclusion  of  cer- 
tain military  employes,  to  870,000.  This  law 
was,  after  the  third  reading,  passed  as  a  whole 
without  debate,  all  the  deputies  voting  for  it 
except  the  Alsatians,  the  Poles,  and  the  Social- 
ists. The  new  law  calls  for  an  expenditure  of 
$332,600,000,  spread  over  the  years  1913,  1914, 
1915,  and  regularly  thereafter  adds  nearly 
$50,000,000  to  the  war  budget  of  the  nation. 
The  bill  proposed  trebling  the  war  fund  from 
$30,000,000  in  gold  to  $60,000,000  in  gold  and 
$30,000,000  in   silver.    See  Gebmany. 

Tkaijck.  To  meet  this  increase  of  the  Ger- 
man army,  following  upon  that  of  1912,  France 
returned  to  the  three-year  enlistment  system, 
under  which  she  will  keep  three  classes  with  the 
colors  instead  of  two.  The  effect  of  this  law  is 
to  increase  the  peace  strength  of  the  French 
army  by  one-half.  Great  as  is  the  sacrifice  in- 
volved, it  is  nevertheless  cheerfully  made  by 
the  French  people,  in  the  face,  however,  of  bit- 
ter opposition  by  the  Socialists.  A  fresh  attempt 
was  made  by  executive  order  to  adjust  the  long- 
standing differences  between  the  war  and  navy 
departments  as  to  who  should  have  charge  of 
the  coast  defense  of  France.  The  great  trouble 
in  the  past  was  the  division  of  responsibility; 
the  new  order  did  not  remove  it.  After  the  fall 
manoeuvres,  held  near  Toulouse,  a  great  number 
of  officers  of  high  rank  were  summarily  placed 
on  the  retired  list,  owing  to  the  inefficiency  dis- 
played by  them.  This  energetic  proceeding  tes- 
tifies to  the  determination  of  the  French  to  be 
ready  at  all  times  for  action. 

Aeronaittics.  Interest  in  this  subject  shows 
no  abatement.  The  German  minister  of  war 
declared  during  the  debate  on  the  new  military 
law,  that  aeronautics  had  passed  the  experimen- 
tal stage,  that  its  engines  were  really  fitted  for 
service  in  war  and  could  be  expected  to  give 
invaluable  results.  In  England  aviation  regu- 
lations were  incorporated  in  the  new  field  serv- 
ice regulations  quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Even  the  East  Indian  budget  appropriated 
$75,000  for  aviation.  The  modest  step  taken 
by  the  War  Department  of  the  United  States 
has  already  been  mentioned.    Germany,  under 


the  terms  of  the  law  of  1913,  was  to  have  seven- 
teen balloon,  and  fourteen  aviation  companies. 
In  addition,  a  corps  of  volunteer  aviators  was 
to  be  formed  to  serve  as  a  reserve  of  aviation 
under  the  war  ministry  on  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities. Belgium  created  an  aviation  company, 
an  aviation  school,  and  established  an  advisory 
committee  to  assist  the  minister  of  war. 
Brazil  founded  an  aviation  school  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  for  the  training  of  army  pilots. 
Holland  for  the  first  time  appropriated  money 
for  aviation;  Russia  increased  the  pay  of  its 
aeronautic  service;  Spain  created  an  aeronautic 
service  of  thirty-three  officers,  twenty-one  tech- 
nical experts,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
enlisted  men. 

Although  it  thus  appears  that  all  armies  rec- 
ognize the  value  of  aviation,  yet  opinions  differ 
as  to  the  precise  way  in  which  this  value  will 
manifest  itself.  On  account  of  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  the  present  aeroplane  at  low  speeds  and 
altitudes,  an  armored  aeroplane  was  contem- 
plated, operated  by  powerful  motors  (400  h.p. 
and  higher).  When  this  type  shall  have  be- 
come successful  its  machine  gunfire  will  be  dan- 
gerous. In  the  meantime  the  incendiary  shell 
or  grenade  will  be  found  useful  against  ex- 
tended targets,  and  against  dirigibles.  It  was 
reported,  however,  that  Spanish  aviators  suc- 
cessfully used  bombs  against  the  Moors  in 
Morocco.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
aviation  fire  under  present  conditions  will  prove 
ineffectual;  and  that  as  regards  reconnaissance, 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  developing  the 
type,  and  differentiating  the  functions  of  the 
military  aeroplane  before  the  high  hopes  of  its 
partisans  can  be  realized.  Whether  we  con- 
sider the  dirigible  or  the  fiying  machine,  only 
experience  on  a  serious  scale  in  a  serious  war 
will  reveal  the  full  possibilities  of  military 
aeronautics  either  in  offense  or  in  reconnois- 
sance. 

For  additional  information  regarding  mili- 
tary progress,  see  various  countries,  under  sec- 
tion Army;  and  see  also  MiLmA.  

MILITABY  TEBBITOBT  OF  THE 
NIGEB.  A  territory  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernment-general of  French  West  Africa  (q.v.). 
A  commandant  (1913,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mouret)  administers  the  government  under  con- 
trol of  the  lieutenant-governor  for  Upper  Sene- 
gal and  Niger.  In  compliance  with  an  order 
of  June  22,  1910,  Zinder  was  made  the  capital 
January  1,  1911;  and  the  military  territory 
was  reorganized.  See  Uppeb  Senegal  and  Ni- 
ger and  French  West  Africa. 

MHiITIA.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  accompany- 
ing table,  there  was  a  small  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  organized 
militia  during  the  fiscal  year  1913.  ^is  de- 
crease was  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  organizations  which  were  found  hope- 
lessly inefficient  and  is  made  up  for  by  the  in- 
crease in  general  efficiency.  In  a  number  of 
States  the  systematic  and  progressive  course 
of  theoretical  construction  formulated  and 
supervised  by  regular  army  officers  produced 
good  results.  In  many  States  also  officers' 
camps  were  held  during  the  year,  and  the  re- 
sults obtained  indicated  that  thSse  camps  are 
a  valuable  means  of  supplementing  the  theoret- 
ical  instruction  previously   imparted. 

Necessity  for  a  greater  number  of  inspection- 
instructors    for    the    organized  militia  had  be-  j 
come   so  pressing  that  the  |^^^^^-^^^p^®^[e 
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believed  that  legislation  should  be  secured  pro- 
viding for  an  increase  of  officers  of  the  regular 
army  sufficient  to  fill  the  demands  of  the  States 
for  these  officers.  Such  a  law  contemplated  the 
detail  of  an  inspector-instructor  for  each  regi- 
ment or  separate  battalion  of  infantry,  and  the 
equivalent  for  the  other  branches  of  the  service. 
This  would  require  a  total  of  187  officers,  an 
excess  of  109  over  the  present  number  of  such 
detail. 

The  Secretary  of  War  also  pointed  out  in  his 
annual  report  the  importance  of  a  reserve  sys- 
tem for  the  organized  militia.  He  declared 
that  the  minimum  strength  at  which  militia 
organizations  were  maintained  in  times  of  peace 
would  render  necessary  a  great  and  immediate 
increase  in  a  national  emergency,  and  this  fact 
demanded  the  presence  of  a  system  of  reserves 
from  which  trained  men  might  be  secured  for 
this  increase.    The  co(Speration  of  the  governors 


of  the  States  had  been  secured  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  entire  organized  militia  under  mili- 
tary divisions. 

The  national  militia  board  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  January,  1913.  The  most  important 
work  of  the  board  consisted  in  defining  what 
constituted  field  or  camp  service,  and  in  formu- 
lating rules  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  offi- 
cerd  and  enlisted  men  to  attend  such  service  and 
to  receive  pay,  transportation,  etc. 

A  bill  to  provide  pay  for  the  militia,  intro- 
duced in  Congress  in  1912,  failed  of  action.  A 
new  bill  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  was 
introduce  in  the  63d  Ck>ngre88,  but  no  action 
had  been  taken  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  strength  of  the  organized  militia  on  May 
31,  1913,  as  shown  in  the  table  below,  was 
111,672  enlisted  men,  and  9130  officers,  a  net 
increase  of  12  officers  and  1038  enlisted  men  as 
compared  with  1912. 


IS  12 

State,  Territory,  or  District                    Officers  Enlisted 

men 

Alabama    218  8,212 

Arizona  61  491 

Arkansas    139  1.828 

California    234  8.191 

Colorado    110  1,408 

Connecticut    188  2,635 

Delaware     84  889 

District   of   Columbia 134  1.896 

Florida     100  1,146 

Oeorgria    237  2.676 

Hawaii    47  669 

Idaho     67  799 

Illinois    521  6.686 

Indiana    192  2.200 

Iowa    216  2,825 

Kansas   138  1,741 

Kentucky    146  1.580 

Louisiana    119  1,860 

Maine    106  1,356 

Maryland    360  1,706 

Massachusetts    448  6,421 

MIchlgran    216  2,596 

Minnesota     210  2,656 

Mississippi    106  1,188 

MissouH     262  2,996 

Montana    61  728 

Nebraska    118  1.171 

Nevada*    

New  Hampshire   92  1.171 

New    Jersey    346  3,934 

New  Mexico    • 64  700 

New   York    990  14,477 

North   Carolina   230  2,208 

North   Dakota    68  614 

Ohio     518  6,462 

Oklahoma    59  939 

Oregon    102  1,362 

Pennsylvania    743  9,706 

Rhode   Island    100  1,257 

South    Carolina    177  1.792 

South  Dakota 83  787 

Tennessee     128  1,736 

Texas    171  2,578 

Utah       34  839 

Vermont    71  810 

Virginia    190  2,237 

Washinfirton    87  1.206 

West  Virginia    100  1.218 

Wisconsin    197  2.892 

Wyoming    68  691 

Total 9.142  112.710 


1918 

Galn(+); 

10S8(-) 

Enlisted 

Enlisted 

Officers 

men 

Officers 

men 

•  178 

2.391 

—  85 

—  821 

46 

477 

—  6 

—  14 

111 

1.248 

—  28 

—  80 

252 

8.3G0 

+  18 
+  27 

+  169 

137 

1.309 

—  99 

184 

2.467 

—  4 

—  78 

41 

441 

--  7 
-.  5 

+  102 

Hi 

1.507 

+  111 

1.127 

—  7 

—  18 

228 

2.675 

—  14 

—  1 

89 

426 

—  8 

—  143 

60 

790 

—  7 

—   9 

606 

6.408 

—  15 

—  178 

179 

2.297 

—  IS 

+  97 

218 

2,768 

—  2 

—  57 

130 

1.694 

—  8 

—  47 

170 

1.848 

+  25 

+  263 

60 

1,082 

—  69 

—  778 

109 

1,339 

--  8 

-18 

—  17 

178 

1.799 

+  93 

462 

6.341 

--  9 

—  80 

199 

2,651 

—  16 

—  45 

218 

2,724 

--  8 
--10 

+  69 

116 

1,827 

+  139 

266 

3.820 

—  6 

+  325 

68 

567 

—  8 

—  171 

134 

1.088 

+  16 

—  133 

94 

1.164 

+  2 

—  7 

880 

4.062 

—  15 

+  118 

49 

699 

—  15 

—  101 

1,066 
251 

14.901 
2.317 

--66 
--21 

+  424 
+  109 

62 

677 

—  1 

—  37 

629 

6,611 

+  11 

+  149 

66 

896 

—  8 

—  43 

109 

1.358 

--  7 

—  4 

768 

9.766 

--26 

+  ei 

106 

1.262 

--  6 

—  5 

164 

1,755 

—  28 

—  37 

71 

608 

—  12 

—  179 

127 

1,707 

—  1 

—  28 

174 

2.387 

+  8 

—  191 

81 

323 

—  8 

—  16 

72 

778 

.-  1 

—  87 

207 

2.492 

--17 

+  255 

91 

1.147 

--  4 

—  58 

100 

1.288 

+  65 

196 

2,768 

—  2 

—  124 

48 

640 

—  6 

+  49 

9,130        111.672 


—  12 


—1.038 


*  No  organized  militia  (mustered  out  May  20.  1906). 


MILK.  An  epidemic  of  septic  sore  throat, 
due  to  contamination  of  milk,  occurred  in  Can- 
ton, Mass,  in  May;  nearly  400  out  of  the  3000 
inhabitants  were  afflicted  and  ten  died.  The 
constant  recurrence  of  such  epidemics  led  to 
attempts  to  discover  the  precise  origin  of  septic 
sore  throat  and  whether  the  infection  was  of 
bovine  or  of  human  derivation.  Some  interest- 
ing data  came  to  light  durjng  the  past  year. 


Certain  of  the  English  epidemics  were  attrib- 
uted to  milk  taken  from  cows  with  diseased 
udders,  but  it  was  known  that  streptococci  are 
present  in  milk  even  when  obtained  from  healthy 
animals  and  protected  from  contamination. 
The  harmless  milk  streptococci,  8,  lactious^  is 
normally  present  in  the  lacteal  ducts  and  skin 
of  the  cow,  but  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that    pyogenic    streptococ|^\af^f^||gfresent 
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Furthermore  it  has  been  shown  experimentally  eluding  The  BUent  Man  and  TaUy-Ho.  The 
that  boTine  streptococci  may  acquire  under  cer-  name  *'  Joaquin/'  under  which  his  writings  ap- 
tain  conditions  extremely  yirulent  characteris-  peared,  he  is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  from  a 
tics.  Davis  isolated  a  streptococcus  from  the  Mexican  bandit,  Joaquin  Murietta,  a  man  widely 
milk  of  cows  with  mastitis,  which,  after  being  known  and  dreaded  amone  the  California  miners, 
passed  through  three  guinea  pigs,  acquired  a  but  admired  and  defended  by  Miller, 
capsule  and  produced  watery  growths,  becoming  UXLLBB^  Robwell.  An  American  financier 
similar  in  many  respects  to  streptococcus  cul-  and  railway  official,  died  January  3,  1913.  He 
tures  from  patients  with  septic  sore  throat,  was  born  in  Harford,  Pa.,  in  1843;  received  a 
Rosenow  found  that  cultures  from  the  slime  public  school  and  academic  education;  when 
of  milk  separators  were  non-virulent  to  still  a  youth,  entered  the  railway  service  on  the 
animals,  but  that  if  the  slime  itself  were  Cairo  and  Vincennes  Railway;  and  rose  to  be 
injected  into  animals  these  usually  died  secretary  and  later  superintendent  of  this  road. 
of  streptococcus  poisoning,  the  blood  yield-  In  1882  he  became  second  vice-president  and 
iug  pure  cultures  of  streptococci,  which,  being  treasurer  of  the  Chicago  and  Indiana  Railway; 
inoculated  into  animals,  became  encapsulated  in  the  following  year  assistant  to  the  general 
and  acquired  cultural  qualities  similar  to  the  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St. 
strains  from  epidemic  septic  sore  throat.  Paul  Railway  Company;  in  succession  assistant 
These  again  being  artificially  cultivated  ac-  seneral  manager,  general  manager,  and  presi- 
quired  the  characters  typical  of  8.  pyogenes,  dent  of  this  road.  From  1889  until  the  time 
Rosenow  also  found  that  in  typical  strains  of  of  his  death,  he  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
streptococcus  pyogenes  from  various  sources,  directors.  He  was  one  of  the  best-known  Amer- 
both  human  and  bovine,  growth  was  delayed  on  lean  railway  officials. 

inoculation  into  milk  at  low  temperature,  and  itlLNEf  John.  An  English  seismologist, 
would  assume  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  died  August  5,  1913.  He  was  born  in  1851  and 
strains  isolated  from  cases  of  epidemic  sore  was  educated  at  King's  College,  London,  and  the 
throat;  and  that  there  resulted  some  increase  in  School  of  Mines.  After  a  wide  experience  as  a 
virulence  toward  animals.  This  observation  is  mining  engineer  in  Cornwall  and  Lancashire, 
important  since  it  indicates  that  milk  under  and  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  he 
ceiiain  conditions  may  encourage  the  develop-  was  appointed  m  1875  to  the  chair  of  geology 
ment  of  a  pathogenic  quality  in  the  streptococci  and  mining  in  the  Imperial  College  of  Engineer- 
that  may  get  into  it.  (See  also  Daibting.)  ing  at  Tokyo.  Although  he  continued  to  lee- 
HHiLEB,  Joaquin.  An  American  poet,  died  ture  on  geology  for  nearly  twenty  Tears,  he  be- 
February  17,  1913.  He  was  born  in  the  Wabash  came  absorbed  in  the  study  of  earthquakes,  and 
district  of  Indiana,  in  1841,  and  was  christened  in  1880  founded  the  seismological  society  of 
Cincinnatus  Heine.    In  1850  he  went  with  his  Japan.    He   constructed    instruments    of    many 

{parents  to  Oregon.  In  his  early  manhood  he  types  to  aid  in  his  observations,  the  cost  of 
abored  in  the  California  gold  mines,  and  in  which  was  in  part  defrayed  by  the  British  asso- 
1855  volunteered  for  the  filibustering  expedi-  elation.  Professor  Milne  collected  a  large  num- 
tion  into  Nicaragua  led  by  Walker.  For  sev-  her  of  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  earth- 
eral  years  he  lived  among  the  Indians  on  the  ouakes,  and  had  eouipped  with  instruments  the 
Pacific  coast.  Returning  to  Oregon  in  1860,  finest  seismological  observatory  in  the  world, 
he  studied  law,  but  soon  left  the  practice  of  his  These  instruments  he  hoped  to  bring  with  him 
profession  to  spend  two  years  as  an  express  on  his  return  to  England  after  nearly  twenty 
messenger  in  Idaho.  He  then  became  editor  of  years'  absence,  but  they  were  unfortunately 
a  paper  called  the  Demooratio  Register,  in  burned  before  his  departure.  In  1895  he  re- 
Eugene,  Ore.  This  was  suppressed  on  account  turned  to  England,  and  at  Shide,  he  began  the 
of  its  disunion  sentiments,  and  Miller  removed  construction  of  an  observatory.  His  work  soon 
to  Canon  City,  Ore.,  where  he  practiced  law,  became  known  throughout  the  world,  and  pro- 
and  in  1870  was  appointed  county  judge  of  posals  were  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Grant  County.  During  these  years  he  had  network  of  seismological  stations  all  over  the 
written  many  poems,  and  with  a  collection  of  world.  This  plan  he  took  up  with  great  energy, 
these  he  went  to  London,  and  there  published  and  his  horizontal  pendulum,  known  as  the 
his  first  book,  which  met  with  a  favorable  re-  Milne  seismograph,  was  improved  and  became 
eeption.  This  was  entitled  Songs  of  the  Sierrtis,  the  standard  instrument.  Within  a  dozen  years 
In  London  he  afi'ected  the  costume  of  the  West,  nearly  fiftv  pendulums  were  established  in  all 
including  flannel  shirt  and  sombrero,  and  re-  parts  of  the  world,  chiefly  in  Qreat  Britain 
ceived  marked  attention  as  a  literary  lion.  Re-  and  the  colony.  Each  year  Professor  Milne 
turning  to  the  United  States,  he  went  to  Wash-  analyzed  the  records  obtahied  from  these  instru- 
ington,  and  spent  some  time  there  in  newspaper  ments,  and  he  had  determined  approximately 
work,  but  in  1887  he  returned  to  California,  the  position  of  the  origin  of  flfty-seven  world- 
establishing  a  home  at  Oakland.  He  visited  shaking  earthquakes  a  year.  His  published 
Alaska  in  the  early  days  of  the  discovery  of  writings  include  Earthquakes  (1883);  Seis- 
gold  in  the  Klondike.  His  home  in  Oakland  mology  (1808);  The  Miner's  Hand  Book;  and 
was  one  of  the  notable  features  of  that  city,  and  many  articles  and  pamphlets  on  seismology, 
in  it  he  entertained  many  celebrities.  His  prin-  geology,  mineralogy,  and  mining, 
cipal  poetical  works  in  addition  to  his  Songs  MINEBALOOY.  The  application  of  the 
of  the  Sierras  mentioned  above,  are:  Songs  of  methods  of  physical-chemistry  to  the  study  of 
the  Sunland;  The  Ship  of  the  Desert;  SJiadows  minerals  has  been  one  of  the  more  significant 
of  Shasta;  Songs  of  Far  Away  hands;  The  developments  in  the  recent  progress  of  this 
Building  of  the  City  Beautiful;  Chants  for  the  science.  As  a  leading  example  may  be  cited  the 
Boer,  He  also  wrote  a  novel,  The  Danites  in  work  of  Day  and  Allen  of  the  geo-physical  lab- 
the  Sierras,  from  which  he  made  a  play.  The  oratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  with  refer- 
Danites,  which  enjoyed  a  long  run  in  New  York  ence  to  the  feldspar  minerals,  an  investigation 
City.    He   also  vnrote  several  other  plays,  in-   that  received  quite  as  n^j^zl^^^tl^Ol^l^^ 
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geologist  as  from  the  mineralogist.  In  their 
determination  of  the  thermal  constants  it  was 
not  found  practicable  at  the  time  to  establish 
the  magnitude  of  the  melting  interval  for  the 
plagioclase  group,  but  information  on  that  point 
was  given  by  N.  L.  Bowen  in  a  published  re- 
search. In  brief  the  experiments  indicated  that 
the  melting  temperatures  lie  between  1550° C  for 
the  pure  calcium  variety  anorthite,  and  1 100*^0 
for  the  sodiimi  feldspar  albite.  Mixtures  of  the 
two  species  show  an  interval  between  the  be- 
ginning and  completion  of  melting  which  varies 
with  the  composition,  amounting  to  63**  for  a 
plagioclase  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  the  albite 
and  anorthite  molecules.  Such  a  mixture,  if 
cooled  quickly, 'solidifies  in  homogenous  crystals; 
on  slow  cooling,  however,  solidification  begins 
at  1450^y  when  crystals  with  a  predominant 
amount  of  the  anorthite  molecule  separate ;  from 
that  point  by  progressive  cooling  the  composi- 
tion moves  continuously  toward  the  proportion 
of  one  to  one  and  at  the  temperature  of  1287" 
the  remainder  crystallizes. 

The  theory  of  solid  solutions,  as  developed 
principally  from  investigations  of  metallic  al- 
loys, has  been  considered  by  some  mineralogists 
to  afford  a  possible,  explanation  for  the  chem- 
ical anomalies  exhibited  by  certain  species. 
According  to  H.  W.  Foote  and  W.  M.  Allen, 
chrysocolla  shows  no  close  agreement  with  the 
commonly-accepted  formula  of  one  part  copper 
oxide,  one  of  silica  and  two  molecules  of  water, 
even  when  the  purest  material  obtainable  is 
used  for  analysis.  As  a  consequence  they  were 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this  mineral,  in  com- 
pany probably  with  many  other  amorphous  min- 
erals, is  chemically  similar  to  gelatinous  precipi- 
tates as  made  in  the  laboratory.  Such  sub- 
stances are  of  the  nature  of  solid  solutions  of 
water  in  the  oxide  or  some  lower  hydrate;  they 
have  no  fixed  composition,  but  a  variable  one 
depending  on  the  conditions  of  their  formation. 

From  the  number  of  text-books  issued  it 
would  appear  that  mineralogy  was  becoming  a 
rather  popular  subject  of  study  in  schools  and 
colleges.  A  work  that  makes  a  more  limited 
appeal,  though  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  advanced  student  and  specialist,  was  a  treat- 
ise by  Victor  Goldschmidt  on  the  crystal  forms 
of  minerals.  This  work  was  designed  to  cover 
the  whole  field  of  previous  research,  inclusive 
of  all  material  relating  to  the  growth,  habit, 
and  other  problems  connected  with  crystals,  and 
will  consist  of  five  or  six  volumes  of  figures  and 
as  many  of  text.  The  first  installment  was 
issued  in  1013. 

New  Minerals.  The  list  of  species  described 
for  the  first  time  durinff  the  year  under  review 
follows:  Cuaterite,  A  nydrous  fiuosilicate  of 
calcium,  occurs  as  a  contact  metamorphio  prod- 
uct in  a  copper  mine  at  Mackay,  Idaho.  It  is 
pale  greenish  gray,  crystallizes  in  the  mono- 
clinic  system,  and  has  a  formula  like  that  of 
cuspidine  with  an  added  molecule  of  water.  A 
series  of  new  minerals  from  some  remarkable 
pegmatite  occurrences  in  Madagascar  include 
hetafite  and  samireaite,  which  contain  radium  in 
considerable  quantity.  The  former  is  an  oxide 
of  niobium  and  titanium,  and  the  latter  con- 
tains tantalum  oxide  as  well.  Both  are  Isometric 
and  radioactive.  Ampangaheite  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  the  rarer  earths,  inclusive  of  ura- 
nium, yttrium,  and  erbium,  besides  those  pre- 
viously mentioned,  and  iron.  Manandoniie  is  a 
hydrous  silicate  of  aluminum,  beryllium,    and 


lithium.  Plumhoniohite  from  the  mica  mines 
of  Morogoro,  German  East  Africa,  contains  ura- 
nium,  yttrium,  lead,  and  other  bases.  UhUgite 
is  a  mineral  allied  to  keilhauite  and  zirkelite, 
and  occurs  in  black  octahedra  near  Magad  Lake, 
East  Africa.  Urhatte,  a  sulphide  of  tantalum,, 
arsenic,  and  antimony,  is  from  Allchar,  Mace- 
donia. A  complex  basic  phosphate  of  lead  and 
copper  from  Tsumeb  in  German  Southwest  Af- 
rica has  been  described  by  two  mineralogists 
under  the  names  of  Preatite  and  Taumehite. 
Hutchite  from  Binnenthal,  Switzerland,  is  a 
lead-gray,  monoclinic  mineral  of  undertermined 
composition.  Palaite,  atetoariiie,  aalmonaite, 
and  aickleriie  are  new  manganese  phosphates 
from  the  tourmaline  locality  at  Pala,  Cal. 
Araenoferrite  is  an  isometric  form  of  iron 
diarsenide,  isomorphous  with  p3rrite.  It  comes 
from  Binnenthal,  Switzerland.  Hokutolite  is  a 
radio-active  compound  of  lead  and  barium  sul- 
phides chiefly,  found  as  an  incrustation  from 
the  hot  waters  of  the  Hokut  River,  Formosa. 
A  variety  of  triclinic  pyroxene  that  contains 
about  20  per  cent,  of  manganous  oxide  has  the 
name  pifroxmangite ;  it  comes  from  Iva,  Ander- 
son County,  South  Carolina.  Skemmatite  is  an 
associated  hydrous  oxide  of  manganese  and  iron. 
Hodgkinaonite,  a  hydrous  silicate  of  zinc  and 
manganese,  comes  from  the  famous  mineral  lo- 
cality at  Franklin  Furnace,  New  Jersey. 

HINERAIi  PBODUCTION  of  the  United 
States.  The  details  of  the  mineral  production 
of  1912  are  contained  in  the  accompanying  table* 
The  following  is  a  general  summary  of  the  pro- 
duction, based  on  the  data  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 

With  pii;  iron,  the  basis  of  iron  values,  and 
the  refined  metals  (smelter  production),  the 
basis  of  values  for  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  etc.,  the  total  value  of  the  mineral  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  $2,243,630,326, 
compared  with  $1,927,532,128  in  1911.  The  four 
leading  States  are  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
and  West  Virginia.  With  iron  ores  as  the  basis 
of  iron  prbduction,  and  with  the  recoverable 
metallic  contents  of  ores  as  the  basis  of  other 
metal  output,  the  total  value  of  the  mineral 
production  in  1912  was  $1,917,818,084,  compared 
with  $1,681,281,031  in  1911.  The  same  four 
States  remain  at  the  head  but  in  different  order, 
and  hold  their  prominence  because  of  their  lead- 
ing position  in  the  production  of  coal.  Pennsyl- 
vania outranks  all  others,  and  West  Virginia, 
Illinois,  and  Ohio  follow  in  the  order  gpven. 
These  four  States  are  credited  with  about  42 
per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  mineral  out- 
put of  the  United  States.  California,  which 
produces  no  pig  iron  or  coal,  is  fifth  in  rank, 
owing  to  its  importance  as  a  producer  of  petro- 
leum and  gold.  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  as  the 
most  important  producers  of  iron  ore,  rank  sixth 
and  ninth  respectively  in  the  value  of  their 
total  production.  Colorado,  with  gold,  coal,  and 
zinc  as  its  principal  products,  is  eleventh  in 
rank.  Montana,  with  copper,  the  leading  prod- 
uct, stands  seventh,  and  Missouri,  with  zinc  and 
lead  as  its  chief  products,  ranks  tenth.  In  the 
accompanying  table,  the  States  are  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  rank,  as  shown  by  the  value 
of  their  mineral  products  in  1912. 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  table  that  in  the 
48  States  including  Alaska  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  there  were  44  in  which  the  value  of 
the  mineral  prod,g!tl{,n  J^^J^2^5^ij^th*t  of 
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Mineral  Pboductb  of  thx  Ukited  States,  Calbndab  Ybabs  1911  Ain>  1912 


Product 

Piff  iron  (o)  (spot  value  b)..,long  tons  (2,240  lb«.) 

Ferro-alloys    (c)    do. . 

Silver,    commercial   value    (tf) troy  ounces 

(Sold,  coining  value  (e) do.. 

Copper  (/),  value  at  New  York  City pounds 

Lead  (/),  value  at  New  York  C!lty 

short  tons  (2000  lbs.) 

Zinc  (/),  value  at  St.  Louis do.. 

Quicksilver,  value  at  San  Francisco.... flasks  (o) 

Aluminum   (consumption  since  1904) pounds 

Antimonv    (A)    short  tons 

Antimonlal   lead    do.. 

Nickel  (i),  value  at  Philadelphia pounds 

Tin    do.. 

Platinum,  value  at  New  York  (^ty....  troy  ounces 

Total  value   of  metals 

_    .  NON-METALS   (Spot  Value) 

Fuels: 

Bituminous  coal    (k) short  tons 

Pennsylvania  anthracite   lon^tons 

Natural  cas  

Petroleum   barrels  (42  irals.) 

Peat    

Structural  Materials 

Cflay  products  (I)    

Cement barrels  (880  lbs.,  net) 

Glass  sand short  tons 

Oypsum    do. . 

Lime    do. . 

Sand,  molding,  building,  etc.,  and  gravel,  do. . 

Sand-lime  biick  

Slate   

Stone  (m)    

Abrasive  Materials: 

(^rundum  and  emery short  tons 

Abrasive  quarts  and  feldspar do.. 

Oamet  for  abrasive  purposes do.. 

Grindstones    

Infusorial  earth  and  tripoll short  tons 

Millstones    77, 

Oilstones,  etc 

Pumice    short  tons 

Chemical  Materials: 

Arsenious  oxide  pounds 

jBorax    short  tons 

Bromine    pounds 

C!a1cium    chloride    short  tons 

Fluorspar    •. do. . 

Lithium  minerals  do.. 

Marls    do. . 

Phosphate  rock Ions  tons 

Psrrlte    do. . 

Sulphur    do. . 

Sulphuric  add  (60*  Baumft)  from  copper 

and  sine  smelters short  tons 

Salt barrels(280  lbs.,  net) 

Pigments: 

Barytes  (crude)    short  tons 

Cobalt  oxide    pounds 

Mineral  paints   (o) short  tons  ) 

Zinc  oxide   do. .  j 

Idscellaneous: 

Asbestos    short  tons 

Asphalt    do. . 

Bauxite   long  tons 

diroroic  iron  ore do.. 

Feldspar    short  tons 

Fuller's  earth  do. . 

Gems  and  precious  stones 

n.».vi»^  f cnrstalline,    pounds.... 

Graphite  tamorphous,  short  tons 

Magnesite do. . 

Manganese   ore    long  tons 

Kanganiferous  ore  do.. 

mn^  r sheet,   pounds.... 

■■"^ I  scrap,  short  tons 

Mineral  waters gallons  sold 

Quarts   short  tons 

Talc  and  soapstone    do.. 

Talc,  fibrous   do.. 

Thorium    minerals    (monasite),    and    sir- 
con    I>ounds 

Titanium  ore   (rutile)    do.. 

Tungsten  ore  short  tons 

Uranium  and  vanadium  minerals do.. 

Total  value  of  non-metals 

Total  value  of  metals 

Estimated  value  of  mineral  products  un- 
specified (a)   


1911 

Quantity 

28,267,288 

268,876 

60,8»»,400 

4,687,068 

1,097,232,749 

406,868 

271,621 

21,266 

46,126,000 


14,078 
446 


405.907,069 
80,771,488 


220,440.891 


79.547.968 
1,688.666 
2,828.970 
8.892,916 

66,808.298 


669 
(«i) 
4,076 


21.689 

6,264.000 

68.880 

661.641 

14.606 

87.048 


8,058,279 
801.468 
266,664 

488.800 
81,188,968 

88.446 
(0)  148.^0 

7,604 

864,266 

166,618 

120 

92,700 

40,697 

'iimooo 

1,228 

9.876 

2,467 

44.487 

1,887.201 

8.512 

68,788,552 

87,948 

81.621 

62,080 

8,208 

i',is9 


Value 

$827,884,624 

8.377.832 

82.616.700 

96.890.000 

187.164,092 

86,627.670 

80,964,794 

977,989 

8,084,000 

'1^880,566 

127,000 

66,686 

40,890 

680,681,782 


461.876,819 

176,189,892 

74,621,684 

184.044.762 

272.114 

162.286.181 

66.706.186 

1,548.788 

6,462,085 

18,689.054 

19.614.860 

897,664 

6,728.019 

77,108,667 

6,778 

"iii.iii 

907,816 
147,462 

40.069 
214.991 

88,899 

78,408 

1,669,161 

110.902 

91,216 
611,447 
(«) 

ii'.96o',698 
1,164.871 
4,787.049 

2,788.696 
8,846,692 

122,792 
7.842,683 


1912 

Quantity 

80,180.969 

828.686 

63.766.800 

4.520,717 

1,248,268.720 

416.896 

823.907 

25.064 

65,607.000 


Grand  total 


1.246.760.846 

680,531,782 

260,000 


1,927.682,128 


13,658 


260,000 
1,006 


460.104.982 
76,822,866 

222.'ii8!2i8 


83,351.191 
1.466.886 
2,500,767 
3,629.462 

66,889,176 


992 
(a) 
4,182 


27.146 

6,282.000 
42.816 

647.200 
18,560 

116,646 


2,973.332 
860.928 
303.472 

614.073 
88,824,808 

87,478 


119,986 

4.408 

8,991,109 

449,610 

760,649 

169,866 

1,629 

201 

679,008 

86,672 

888,124 

82,716 

348,692 

■  ■•.....•• 

266.050 

8,643,771 

82.416 

928 

75.000 

10.612 

24.586 

1.664 

114.918 

61.617 

810.254 

846.483 

4o.o60 

8.226 

6,837,888 

62.281,201 

166.122 

97.874 

1,032.782 

92.408 

613,286 

66.867 

802 

660.000 

407,986 

1,880 

805.500 

Value 
1420,663,388 
12.228,776. 
89,197.600 
93.461.600 
206,139,338^ 

87,886.650 
44.699.166 
1.063.941 
11,907,000 

'ii8il,848 

'"124.800 
46,778 

867,108,086 


617,983.446 

177.622.62^ 

84,563.957 

163.802.334 

228.672 

172.811,276 

67.461,618- 

1,430.471 

6.668.908 

18,970.114 

21,682,737 

1,200.223 

6.043.8ia 

78,284,67? 

6.652 

"'m.ioO' 

916,38» 
125.446. 

71,414 
282.218 

86.687 

190.767 
1,127.813' 
136.174 
117.272- 
769,16r 
iQ) 

ii;675.774 
1.384.259- 
6,266,422 

4,240.941 
9,402,772- 

168.3ir 


181.164   10.069,68g 


87,969 

4,620.781 

768.932 

2.758 

620.661 

805.622 

319.722 

187.689 

24.844 

105.120 

15.723 

19.942 

282.823 

49.073 

6,615.671 

191.685 

1,060.698 

666,270 


Digitized  tJy 


602,163 

(q) 

1.376.027.241 

867,103.085 

600,000 

2,248,680.3!^[^ 
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o  Marketed  production  of  Iron  ore.  1911:  41,092,447  lonir  tona;  value  at  mines,  186,716,575. 
1912:  67,017,614  lon^r  tons;  value  at  mines.  1107,060,153.  Statistics  for  iron  ore  and,  since  1910, 
inclusive,  for  marketed  production  of  pig  iron  are  collected  by  the  Survey;  statistics  for  pis'  iron 
output  were  furnished  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  prior  to  1910. 

6  By  "spot"  value  is  meant  value  at  the  point  of  production. 

0  Ferro-alloys  include  ferromanir&nese  and  spieflreleisen,  ferrosilicon  and  ferrophosphorus,  ferro- 
molybdenum,  ferrotitanlum,  ferrotuncrsten,  and  ferrovanadium.  The  ferro-alloys  are  made  chiefly 
of  foreign  ores.     Pig  iron  in  1910  included  ferro-alloys  valued  at  $7,423,602. 

d  Average  price  per  troy  ounce  in  1911,  53  cents;  in  1912,  61.6  cents. 

€  Prior  to  1905,  coining  value.  $20.6718  per  troy  ounce;  in  1906,  coining  value,  $20.671834;  since 
1906,  coining  value,  $20.671834625323. 

/The  product  from  domestic  ores  only. 

got  76^  avoirdupois  pounds  net;  of  75  avoirdupois  pounds  net  since  June,  1904. 

^Includes  antimony  smelted  from  imported  ores,  and  also  antimony  contained  in  bard  lead. 

4  Includes  nickel  in  copper-nickel  alloy,  and  in  exported  ore  and  matte. 

/In  1911,  from  Alaska  and  Texas.     In  1912,  from  Alaska. 

X;  Including  brown  coal  and  lignite,  and  anthracite  mined  elsewhere  than  in  Pennsylvania. 
Coke.  1911:  35.551.489  short  tons;  value  at  ovens,  $84,130,849.  1912:  43.983,699  short  tons;  value  at 
ovens,   $111,736,696. 

1  Value  of  clay  mined  and  sold  as  unmanufhictured  clay.    1911:  $3,480,768.    1912:  $8,946,020. 
m  Includes  limestone  for  iron  flux,  but  not  grindstones. 

n  Included  under  feldspar  and  quarts. 

o  Includes  metallic  paint,  mortar  colors,  ocher,  umber,  sienna,  shale,  ground  slate;  also  sub- 
limed blue  lead,  sublimed  white  lead,  sine-lead,  and  leaded  sine  oxide;  also  whiting;  also  sine 
oxide. 

q  Includes  nitrate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  alum  dasrs  used  by  paper 
manufacturers;  and  cadmium,  rutile,  selenium,  and  uranium  and  vanadium  minerals,  estimated 
together  at  $500,000  in  1912. 


Total  Valtti:  or  thb  MimsaAL  Pboductb  in  1911  aitd  1912 

1911  1912 

MeUls.... $  680,631.782  $  867.103,086 

Non-metals 1,246,760,346  1,876,027.241 

Unspedfled 260,000  600,000 

Total." .$1,927,632,128        $2,243,630,326 


1011,  and  only  six  showed  decrease.  Five  of 
the  six  States  in  which  decreases  were  shown, 
were  relatively  tinimportant  as  mining  States. 
The  first  seven  States  maintain  the  same  rela- 
tive position  in  both  years,  with  the  exception 
of  West  Virginia  and  Illinois,  whose  positions 
were  reversed  in  1912.  Arizona  is  another  ex- 
ception, advancing  from  eleventh  place  in  1911 
to  eighth  place  in  1912.  This  was  due  to  the 
increased  production  of  copper  and  a  decided 
advance  in  the  price  of  that  metal.  New  Mex- 
ico shows  the  highest  percentage  of  increase,  a 
gain  of  over  76  per  cent.,  due  also  to  the  in- 
creased production  of  copper.  The  combined 
production  of  all  the  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  which  aggregate  less  than  30  per 
cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  country,  exclusive 
of  Alaska,  is  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total, 
whereas  the  States  west  of  the  river,  which  ag- 
gregate about  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  con- 
tribute slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
value  of  the  output.  The  States  ranking  first  in 
the  production  of  coal,  iron  ores,  stone,  clay 
products,  natural  gas,  and  most  of  the  impor- 
tant non-metallic  substances,  except  petroleum 
and  silver,  are  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
while  those  holding  first  place  in  the  production 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  petroleum, 
and  producing  all  of  the  quicksilver,  platimmiy 
and  sulphur,  lie  west  of  the  river. 

The  mineral  products  group  themselves  nat- 
urally into  three  special  classes — ^metals,  fuels, 
and  structural  materials.  The  group  of  metal 
shows  a  notable  increase  in  1912  over  1911.  One 
item  only  shows  a  decrease,  the  value  of  gold 
produced  in  1912  being  less  by  nearly  $3,500,000 
than  the  output  of  1911.  The  largest  propor- 
tionate increase  in  value  was  shown  in  tne  pro- 


duction of  copper,  which,  although  gaining  only 
about  13  per  cent,  in  quantity,  had  a  value  in 
1912  nearly  60  per  cent,  larger  than  in  1911. 
Zinc  had  the  second  largest  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  value.  Silver  increased  about  20  per 
cent.,  and  lead  showed  the  smallest  gain.  The 
averase  percentage  of  increase  for  the  six  metals 
was  27,  and  the  combined  increase  in  value  was 
$174,764,293. 

The  three  fuels — coal,  petroleum,  and  natural 
gas — had  a  combined  increase  of  $108,740,865, 
or  13  per  cent.,  in  1912  over  1911.  Coal  con- 
tributed the  largest  part  of  the  increase,  but  the 
largest  percentage  of  increase  was  in  petroleum. 
Natural  gas  increased  about  13  per  cent. 

Of  the  five  substances  grouped  in  structural 
minerals,  sand  and  gravel  showed  the  largest 
percentage  of  increase,  with  cement  second,  and 
clay  products  third.  See  articles  on  the  sepa- 
rate minerals,  as  Aluminum,  Copper,  Gold, 
Ibon,  etc.  See  also  section  Mineral  Production 
or  Mining  under  various  countries,  and  xmder 
various  States  of  the  United  States. 

XINEBAL  SPBINQS.  See  Htdbothebapt, 
and  Saratoga  Sprittgs. 

ISUSfEB/S  ANJEMIA.  See  Hooewobm  Dis- 
ease. 

HIKES,  Bureau  of.  See  Untted  States, 
Bureau  of  Mines, 

MINIMTJH  WAGE.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
cussed reforms  of  the  last  few  years  has  been 
the  proposal  to  establish  minimum-wage  stand- 
ards for  women  and  children  in  a  few  or  all  in- 
dustries of  a  State.  This  movement  is  based  pri- 
marily on  the  doctrine  that  any  industry  worthy 
of  conUnued  ex^tenw^A*^,^^^.^^  p.y  » 
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living  wage  to  all  the  workers  which  it  requires. 
Investigation  has  shown  that  beyond  all  question 
large  numbers  of  the  workers  in  the  sweated 
trades  have  been  exploited  primarily  because  of 
their  ignorance  of  American  conditions  and 
their  lack  of  organization.  Graspins  employers 
have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  their  pov- 
erty and  ignorance,  with  the  result  that  they 
and  tlMir  families  have  contributed  to  social 
vice,  crime,  and  other  forms  of  degeneracy,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  increased  the  burdens  of 
poor  relief.  Some  material  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject will  be  found  under  Pbostxtution.  In  1912 
a  law  was  enacted  in  Massachusetts.  This  was 
followed  in  1913  by  laws  in  California,  Colo- 
rado, Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin,  and  the  Massachu- 
setts act  was  extended  and  modified.  The  Colo- 
rado law  applies  to  mercantile  and  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  laundries,  hotels,  restau- 
rants, telephone  and  telegraph  offices;  those  of 
other  States  apply  to  all  industries.  These  laws 
apply  to  women  and  minors  under  eighteen,  ex- 
cept that  the  Minnesota  law  applies  to  women 
and  minors  under  twenty-one,  tne  Utah  law  to 
females,  and  the  Wisconsin  law  simply  to  women 
and  minors.  As  a  rule  the^  specify  that  the 
"  necessary  cost  of  proper  living  "  or  "  necessary 
cost  of  living*'  shall  be  the  principle  on  which 
wages  are  determined.  The  Utah  law,  however, 
fixes  $1.25  a  day  as  the  minimum  wages  of  ex- 
perienced adults.  Special  license  for  defective 
women  is  granted  in  all  cases  except  by  Utah; 
and  Wisconsin  provides  special  licenses  also  for 
minors.  By  these  a  person  partially  incapaci- 
tated may  be  employed  at  less  than  the  pre- 
scribed minimum  wage.  The  administration  of 
these  laws  is  entrusted  to  a  minimum  wage  com- 
mission or  some  other  labor  authority  serving 
the  same  function.  As  a  rule  the  law  requires 
that  that  body  must  include  a  woman.  On  ac- 
count of  the  great  similarly  of  these  laws,  only 
two  of  them  are  described  in  detail. 

Obeook.  One  of  the  most  notable  laws  of  the 
year  was  the  Oregon  minimum  wage  law  enacted 
"  to  protect  the  lives  and  health  and  morals  of 
women  and  minor  workers,  and  to  establish  an 
industrial  welfare  commission  and  define  its 
powers  and  duties,  and  to  provide  for  the  fixing 
of  the  minimum  wage  and  maximum  hours  and 
standard  conditions  of  labor  for  such  workers." 
The  law  prohibits  the  employment  of  women  or 
minors  under  conditions  detrimental  to  health 
or  morals,  or  for  wages  inadequate  to  meet  the 
necessary  cost  of  living.  A  commission  of  three 
is  established  to  determine  what  conditions  are 
inimical  to  health  and  morals,  what  are  rea- 
sonable forms  and  standard  conditions  of  em- 
ployment and  wages  for  women  and  minors. 
This  commission,  composed  of  a  representative 
of  employers,  employes,  and  the  public,  has  full 
power  to  make  investigations  and  subpoena  wit- 
nesses. If  investigation  shows  that  a  substan- 
tial number  of  women  are  employed  under  detri- 
mental conditions,  the  commission  must  call  a 
conference  composed  of  not  more  than  three  rep- 
resentatives of  employers  in  the  occupation,  an 
equal  number  of  employes,  and  an  equal  number 
of  disinterested  persons.  This  conference  makes 
a  report  of  findings  and  recommendations  cover- 
ing hours,  conditions,  and  wages.  ^  It  may  rec- 
ommend rates  for  piece  work,  a  minimum  wage 
for  apprentices  ana  learners,  and  the  period  of 
apprenticeship.    If  this  report  is  not  approved 
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by  the  commission,  it  is  recommitted  to  the  same 
or  another  conference.  When  approved,  the  com- 
mission issues  orders  based  thereon,  which  be- 
come effective  after  sixty  days.  Violation  by 
an  employer  ia  then  punishable  by  fine,  or  im- 
prisonment, or  both.  Exceptions  to  the  general 
minimum-wage  order  are  permitted  for  a  per- 
son physically  defective  or  aged.  This  law  risp- 
resenta  an  advance  over  preceding  American 
legislation  in  that,  unlike  the  Massachusetts 
law,  it  is  not  enforceable  by  public  opinion,  but 
by  executive  and  judicial  authority. 

MiimESOTA.  The  Minnesota  law  provided  for 
a  commission  to  be  composed  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor,  an  employer  of  women,  and  a 
woman,  who  is  to  be  the  salaried  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  commission.  A  living  wage  is  defined 
as  sufficient  to  maintain  the  worker  in  health 
and  supply  the  necessary  comforts  and  condi- 
tions of  a  reasonable  standard  of  living.  The 
commissioners  were  authorized  to  investigate 
occupations  employing  women  and  minors.  Ex- 
act registers  are  required  of  employers.  When- 
ever the  commission  is  satisfied  that  one-sixth 
of  the  women  or  minors  In  an  occupation  receive 
less  than  living  wages,  it  may  establish  a  legal 
minimum  for  that  occupation.  Such  a  wage 
may  be  made  to  apply  to  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  State.  By  special  license  physically  defec- 
tive women  may  secure  employment  at  special 
rates,  but  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  work- 
ers in  any  establishment  may  be  of  this  class. 
Discrimination  against  employes  testifying  in 
public  hearing  is  prohibited.  By  leeal  suit  any 
employe  may  recover  the  difference  between  the 
legal  minimum  wage  and  wages  actually  re- 
ceived. An  advisory  board  is  authorized  in 
every  occupation;  they  will  be  composed  of  three 
to  ten  persons  representing  employers,  employes, 
and  the  public.  At  least  one-fifth  of  the  mem- 
bers of  such  boards  must  be  women,  and  at  least 
one  representative  of  the  public  must  be  a 
woman. 

CoNSTiTunoNALiTT.  The  first  test  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  minimum-wage  law  took 
place  in  Oregon.  The  last  legislature  created 
the  industrial  welfare  commission  with  liberal 
powers.  The  commission  issued  an  order  in 
September  prescribing  conditions  of  employment 
of  women,  whereby  hours  were  limited  to  9  per 
day  and  54  per  week,  and  the  minimum  wage 
of  experienced  adult  workers  was  put  at  $8.64 
per  week.  A  box  manufacturer  attacked  the 
wage  provision  of  the  act  on  the  grounds  that 
it  deprived  him  of  property  without  due  process 
of  law;  that  it  deprived  him  of  the  right  of  ju- 
dicial review  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  order; 
and  that  it  delegated  legislative  powers  to  a 
commission.  The  Circuit  Court  ox  Multnomah 
County  declared  laws  fixing  the  maximum  hours 
for  women  and  those  fixing,  or  providing  au- 
thority for  fixing,  minimum  wages  to  be  com- 
plementary. The  former  being  within  the  police 
powers,  the  latter  must  be  also.  But  that  sec- 
tion of  the  law  abolishing  the  right  of  judicial 
review  the  court  held  invalid.  The  case  was 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

MIKING.  See  section  so  entitled  under  vari- 
ous countries. 

KINING  INDUSTBT.    See   Minkral  Pbo- 

PUCTION    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

MINNESOTA.  Population.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  State  in  1910  was  2,075,708.  Ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
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Census,  made  in  1913,  the  population  in   that 
year  was  2,181,077. 

Agbiculture.  The  area,  production,  and  value 
of  the  principal  crops  in  1912-13  are  shown  in 
the  following  table.  The  figures  are  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
those  for  1913  are  estimate!  only. 


2. 400.000 

2,::ij(>,oi)0 

Prod.  Bu: 

Value 

Com    

...1913 

96.000.000 
78.177.000 

160.880.000 

1912 

28.926.000 

Wheat    . . . 

...1913 

4.^<H,ji00 

68,040,000 

61.711,000 

1912 

4.325,000 

67.038.000 

48.046.000 

OaU    

...1913 

2,H8UJiOO 

112,644.000 

86.046.000 

1912 

2,lMH,-'00 

122.932.000 

81.962.000 

Rye 

...1913 

aonjjOO 

6.700.000 

2,736.000 

1912 

2tJ2Ji00 

6.026.000 

8.013.000 

Potatoes.. 

...1913 

275, UOO 

80.260.000 

16.780.000 

1912 

'li^jm 

33.076.000 

9.261.000 

Hay    

,..1913 

l,fjmij)0O 

o2.490.000 

16.434.000 

1912 

l,(i6 1,000 

2.641.000 

16.262.000 

a  Tons. 

Mineral  Productiow.  The  total  value  of  the 
mineral  products  of  the  Stste  in  1912  was  $66,- 
672.729,  compared  with  $53,395,381  in  1911. 

Minnesota  is  the  most  important  State  in  the 
production  of  iron  ore,  and  the  Minnesota  iron 
ranges  produce  considerably  more  iron  ore  than 
is  produced  in  all  the  rest  of  the  States  together. 
There  were  produced  in  1912  34,431,768  long 
tons,  and  24,645,105  long  tons  in  1911. 

The  value  of  clay  products  exclusive  of  pot- 
tery in  1912  was  $1,641,040,  a  decrease  of  $82,- 
438  over  1011.  The  principal  clay  product  was 
common  brick. 

Tbanspobtation.  The  total  mileage  of  all 
railways  within  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  1913 
was  9058.49.  The  total  mileage  of  all  the  rail- 
roads which  are  within  or  pass  through  the 
State  was  64,277.11  miles. 

Finance.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31,  1913, 
amounted  to  $17,809,401.  The  disbursements  of 
the  same  period  were  $18,959,752.     At  the  be- 

? finning  af  the  fiscal  year  there  was  a  balance  in 
he  treasury  of  $2,992,728,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  a  balance  of  $1,842,367.  The  chief 
sources  of  revenue  are  railroad  taxes,  general 
taxes,  the  twine  plant,  the  State  prison,  and 
permanent  trust  funds.  The  chief  expenditures 
are  for  school  apportionment,  general  school 
aid,  the  twine  plant,  and  State  institutions.  The 
State  has  no  bonded  debt. 

Education.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  1913  was  448,891.  The  average 
dsily  attendance  (estimated)  was  326,000. 
There  were  6098  teachers.  The  average  salary 
of  male  teachers  in  high  and  graded  schools  was 
$110  per  month,  and  for  women  $59  per  month. 
In  semi-graded  and  rural  schools  the  average 
salary  for  men  was  $55  monthly,  and  for  women 
$46.  The  legislature  of  1913  authorized  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  education  commission  of  seven 
members  to  revise  and  codify  school  laws,  and 
to  make  a  complete  study  of  the  education  situ- 
ation in  the  State.  This  commission  is  to  ren- 
der a  report  to  the  legislature  in  1914,  and  rec- 
ommend such  chants  in  the  administration, 
supervision,  and  maintenance  of  the  schools,  as 
seem  necessary  for  efficiency  and  progressive 
school  work. 

CHABrriES  AND  CORRECTIONS.  The  institu- 
tions under  the  control  of  the  State  with  their 
populations  on  July  31,  1913,  are  as  follows: 
The  Anoka  Asylum,  681;  the  HaHings  Asylum, 
718;    Fergis    Falls   Hospital,    1500;    Rochester 


Hospital,  1187;  St  Peter  Hospital,  1126.  Theev 
are  all  asylums  for  the  insane,  and  the  total 
number  of  inmates  on  tne  date  mentioned  above 
was  5212.  In  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  at  Fari- 
bault, there  are  86  inmates;  in  the  Asylum  for 
the  Deaf  at  Faribault,  257;  in  the  Home  fior 
the  Feeble  Minded  and  Epileptics,  1327;  in  the 
State  School  at  Owatonna,  263;  in  the  Training- 
School  for  Boys  at  Bed  Wing,  153;  in  the  Train- 
ing School  for  Girls  at  Sauk  Centre,  157;  in  the 
State  Reformatory  at  St.  Cloud,  451;  in  the 
Penitentiary  at  Stillwater,  1069;  in  the  State 
Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  at  Walker,  108;  in  the 
Inebriate  Hospital  at  Willmar,  24;  and  in  the 
Home  for  Crippled  Children,  50.  The  total 
number  of  inmates  in  all  institutions  of  the 
State  was  9212.  During  1913,  four  additional 
cottages  were  opened  at  the  Hastings  and  Anoka 
asylums,  for  the  chronic  insane,  giving  an  in- 
creased capacity  for  250  patients.  A  successful 
department  in  scientific  research  is  in  operation 
at  the  Institution  for  Feeble  Minded  and  Epir 
lepties  at  Faribault,  and  valuable  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  degeneracy  and  feeble^mindr 
ednesB  have  been  made.  A  new  State  prison  ai 
Stillwater  was  practically  completed  in-  1913, 
and  about  half  the  convicts  were  transferred 
from  the  old  prison.  The  twine  industry  is  now 
carried  on  at  the  new  prison.  The  product  of 
this  industry  in  1913  was  18,000,000  pounds, 
and  the  profit  for  the  year,  $372,364.  The  man- 
ufacture of  farm  machinery  in  the  prison  has 
been  successful.  Up  to  August,  1913,  there  had 
been  manufactured  and  sold  7000  machines  of 
different  kinds,  and  the  profit  of  the  State  was 
nearly  $50,000.  The  State  hospital  for  the  care 
of  inebriates  and  persons  addicted  to  the  drug 
habit  was  in  successful  operation  in  1913.  Since 
its  opening  in  December,  1912,  123  patients  had 
been  committed,  of  whom  19  have  been  dis- 
charged  and  37  released  on  pa>role. 

Politics  and  Government.  There  was  no 
election  for  State  officers  during  the  year,  as  the 
term  of  Governor  Eberhart  and  the  other  State 
officials  does  not  expire  until  January  1,  1916. 
The  next  State  election  will  be  held  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1914.  On  January  21  the  legislature  re- 
elected Knute  Nelson  United  States  senator.  Oa 
June  2  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  de- 
cidinfl:  the  Minnesota  rate  case,  unanimously 
upheld  the  rights  of  the  State,  under  existing 
laws,  to  regulate  railroad  rates  within  its  bor- 
ders. On  July  21  the  courts  restored  a  two- 
cent  passenger  rate  and  commodities  law.  (For 
a  discussion  of  these  matters^  see  article  Rail- 
WATS.)  The  legislature  of  I9I3  passed  meas- 
ures reapportioning  the  congressional  and  leg- 
islative districts  of  the  State. 

Legislation.  The  legislature  met  in  1913 
and  enacted  an  unusual  number  of  important 
measures.  Among  them  were  the  following:  A 
law  was  passed  providing  that  five-sixths  of  a 
jury  may  return  a  verdict  in  civil  cases  after 
twelve  hours'  deliberation.  A  measure  was 
passed  providing  for  the  abatement  of  disorderly 
nouses.  Among  the  laws  relating  to  conduct  of 
business  were  those  providing  for  uniform  ne- 
gotiable instruments,  uniform^  warehouse  re- 
ceipts, and  a  blue-sky  law  relating  to  insurance 
companies  only.  Measures  were  enacted  provid- 
ing for  county  tuberculosis  sanitoria.  The 
State  labor  department  was  reorganized  to  in- 
clude a  bureau  of  women  and  children,  with  a 
woman  superintendent.  A  workmen's  compen- 
sation act  was  passedj^yi^^^f^iimum    wage 
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oommisflion  to  regulate  the  wages  of  women  and 
minors  was  pasMd.  Another  measure  limited 
the  maximum  for  employment  of  women  in  cer- 
tain oceupations  to  10  hours  per  dayf  and  68 
hours  per  week,  and  in  other  oceupations  to  9 
hours  a  day  and  64  hours  a  week.  A  measure 
was  enacted  providing  for  presidential  prefer- 
ence primaries,  and  the  non-partisan  primary 
was  extended  to  members  of  the  legislature.  The 
powers  of  the  juvenile  courts  were  extended.  A 
loan-shark  law  limiting  the  rate  of  interest  to 
1  per  cent,  a  month  on  loans  of  $200  or  less  was 
passed.  A  distance  tariff  law  was  enacted,  and 
an  act  providing  for  good  roads.  Measures  were 
passed  providing  for  mothers'  pensions  in  the 
State.  Provision  was  made  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  pro- 
viding for  the  increase  of  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tices from  five  to  seven,  and  providing  further 
that  no  statute  shall  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional unless  five  members  concur.  Provision 
was  also  made  for  another  constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum, and  the  recall  of  public  officials.  See  also 
LiQUOB  Begttlation. 

State  Qovebnmeitt.  Governor,  Adolph  O. 
Eberhart;  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  A.  Bum- 
qnist;  Secretary  of  State,  Julius  A.  Schmahl; 
Auditor,  S.  G.  Iverson;  Treasurer,  Walter  J. 
Smith;  Attorney-General,  L.  A.  Smith;  Adju- 
tant-General, Fred  B.  Wood;  Superintendent  of 
Education,  C.  G.  Schultz;  Commissioner  of  In- 
surance, J.  A.  Preus;  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, J.  F.  Maxfield — all  Republicans. 

JuoiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Calvin  L.  Brown;  Associate  Justices,  Andrew 
Holt,  G.  L.  Brunn,  P.  E.  Brown,  Oscar  Hallam 
— all  non-partisan;  Clerk,  L.  A.  Caswell,  Be- 
publican. 

State  Legislatubb,  1013.  Bepublicans:  Sen- 
ate, 42;  House,  00;  joint  ballot,  132.  Demo- 
crats: Senate,  20;  House  26;  joint  ballot,  40. 
Republican  majority:  Senate  22;  House,  64; 
joint  ballot,  86. 

The  names  of  senators  and  representatives  to 
Congress  will  be  found  in  the  article  United 
States,  section  Congress. 

MIKKESOTA,  Univebsitt  of.  A  State  in- 
stitution for  higher  learning,  founded  at  Min- 
neapolis in  1860.  The  enrolunent  in  all  depart- 
ments in  1012-13  was  4008.  The  faculty  num- 
bered 460.  During  1013  a  medical  school  was 
reorganized  and  a  number  of  strong  men  were 
add^  to  the  general  university  staff.  There 
were  no  noteworthy  benefactions  received  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  productive  funds  in  1012-13 
amounted  to  $1,606,136,  the  total  income  to 
about  $2,366,362,  of  which  $1,643,762  was  for 
the  support  of  the  university  and  $711,610  for 
the  increase  of  plant.  The  library  contains 
about  176,000  volumes.  The  president  is  George 
E.  Vincent,  LL.D. 

HISSI8SIPFI.  Population.  The  population 
of  the  State  in  1010  was  1,707,114.  According 
to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
made  in  1013,  the  population  in  that  year  was 
1,876,087. 

Aqricttltube.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1012-1013  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  those  of  1013  are  estimates  only. 

Acreaffe    Prod.  Bu.        Value 

Corn   1918    8,160,000    68.000.000    148.510,000   Com 

1812    8,106,000    66,840,000      40,866.000 


Wheat    1918 

1918 
1918 

1918 
Rice    1918 

1918 
Potatoes    ....1918 

1912 
Hay    1918 

1918 
Cotton    1918 

19U 


Acreajre 

MOO 

8,000 

140,000 

118,000 

1,600.000 

2,200,000 

12.000 

10.000 

220.000 

201.000 

2.968.000 

2.889,000 


Prod.Bu. 

14.000 

96.000 

2,800.000 

1,966.000 

42.000 

77.000 

960.000 

890.000 

a  298.000 

297.000 

51.196.000 

1.046.000 


Value 

13.000 

98.000 

1,764.000 

1,180.000 

89.000 

69.000 

960.000 

801.000 

8.966.000 

8.712.000 

72.048.000 

61,687,000 


o  Tons.    5  Bales. 

KnncsAL  Pboducttoit.  The  utilization  of 
some  of  its  clay  resources  and  the  digging  of 
sand  and  gravel,  with  the  sale  of  some  com- 
mercial mineral  waters,  constitutes  the  State's 
only  title  to  consideration  as  a  mining  State. 
A  small  quantity  of  iron  ore  is  produced,  ayd 
some  sand-lime  brick  is  made,  but  both  of  these 
are  unimportant.  The  total  value  of  the  min- 
eral output  in  1012  was  $1,242,528,  compared 
with  $1,052,848  in  1011. 

Finance.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources 
for  the  fiscal  year  1013  amounted  to  $4,501,447, 
and  the  disbursements  to  $4,426,501.  There  was 
a  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  of 
$250,000,  and  at  the  end  of  $325,855.  The  chief 
sources  of  revenue  are  State  taxes,  and  the  chief 
expenditures  are  for  education  and  State  insti- 
tutions. The  bonded  debt  of  the  State  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1013  amounted  to  $3,023,- 
752. 

Politics  and  Govebnicent.  The  legislature 
did  not  meet  in  1013,  as  the  sessions  are  bien- 
nial, and  the  last  was  held  in  1012.  There  was 
no  election  for  State  officers  during  the  year,  as 
the  terms  of  Governor  Brewer  and  the  other 
State  officials  do  not  expire  until  Januarv  18, 
1016.  The  next  State  election  will  be  held  on 
Kovember  3,  1014.  The  State  suffered  severely 
from  floods  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months  of  the  year.     (See  Floods.) 

State  Govebnment.  Governor,  Earl  Brewer; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Theo.  G.  Bilbo;  Secretary 
of  State,  J.  W.  Power;  Treasurer,  P.  S.  Stovall; 
Auditor,  D.  L.  Thompson;  Superintendent  of 
Education,  J.  K.  Powers;  Attorney-General, 
Ross  A.  Collins;  Adjutant-General,  Arthur 
Fridge;  Land  Commissioner,  J.  H.  Brown; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  H.  E.  Blakeslee; 
Commissioner  of  Insurance,  T.  M.  Henry — all 
Democrats. 

JuDiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
S.  Smith;  Associate  Justices,  S.  C.  Cook  and 
R.  F.  Reed;  Clerk,  George  C.  Myers— all  Demo- 
crats. 

State  Legislatube.  The  State  legislature  is 
wholly  Democratic. 

The  names  of  senators  and  representatives  to 
Congress  will  be  found  in  the  article  United 
States,  section  Congress, 

mSSOUBI.  Population.  The  population 
of  the  State  in  1010  was  3,203,325.  According 
to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
made  in  1013,  the  population  in  that  year  was 
3,353,083. 

Agricultubb.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1012-1013  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  those  of  1013  are  estimates  only. 


Acreage  Prod.  Bu. 
.1918  7.376,000  129.060,000 
1912    7,622.000    243,904.000 


Mefsoi^oJ^rlc 

112.196.000     > 
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Acreage  Prod.  Bu.  Value 

Wheat    1918  2.815,000  S9.U6.000  |8S,268.000 

1912  1,900,000  88,760.000  21.876.000 

OaU    1918  1.260,000  26.600.000  11,926.000 

1912  1,125.000  87.126.000  12.994.000 

Rye    1913  16.000  840.000  180,000 

1912  16.000  222.000  178.000 

Pot&tOM 1918  86.000  8.280.000  8.004.000 

1912  96.000  7.980.000  6.606.000 

Hay     1913  8.000.000  ol.800.000  26.100.000 

^^'                 1912  8,187.000  4.148.000  40.601.000 

Tobacco 1918  6.100  ft8.816.000  421.000 

1911  6.000  0,000,000  720,000 

a  Tona.    h  Pounda. 

MnrxBAL  Pboduction.  The  total  value  of  the 
mineral  products  of  the  State  in  1012  was  $58,- 
332^60,  compared  with  $51,932,906  in  1911. 
The  State  produces  a  small  amount  of  iron  ore. 
This,  in  1912,  amounted  to  43,480  long  tons, 
eompared  with  65,325  long  tons  in  1911.  Some 
eopper  is  produced  in  the  State.  In  1012  this 
amounted  to  440,725  pounds,  compared  with 
640,411  pounds  in  1911.  The  output  is  mainly 
recovered  as  a  by-product  in  the  dressing  of 
lead  ores. 

The  total  coal  production  in  1912  was  4,330,- 
856  short  tons,  valued  at  $7,633,864.  This  was 
the  hiffhest  production  in  the  coal-mining  his- 
tory of  the  State,  and  surpassed  the  production 
of  1911  by  503,749  tons.  There  were  employed 
0704  men  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  State  during 
1012,  compared  with  10,259  in  1911.  The  av- 
erage time  per  man  in  1912  was  206  days,  com- 
pared with  182  days  in  1911.  In  1912  there 
were  20  men  killed  in  the  coal  mines  of  the 
State,  compared  with  8  in  1911.  Of  the  20  fa- 
talities, 16  occurred  underground,  1  in  the  shaft 
and  3  on  the  surface.  Missouri  is  one  of  the 
most  important  clay-working  States  of  the  coun- 
try, and  is  the  leading  Southern  State  in  this 
respect.  The  total  value  of  the  clay  products  in 
1912  was  $6,412,861,  an  increase  of  $138,508 
over  1911.  Fire  brick  is  the  product  of  chief 
value. 

Education.  The  total  school  population  of 
the  State  in  1913  was  954,699.  The  total  en- 
rollment was  690,484,  and  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance, 404,300.  The  male  teachers  numbered 
4706,  and  the  female  teachers  14,148.  The  av- 
erage annual  salary  of  male  teachers  was 
$407.60,  and  of  female  teachers,  $485.44. 

Finance.  The  reports  of  the  treasury  are  for 
the  biennial  period  1011-12.  There  was  a  bal- 
ance in  the  State  treasury  on  January  1,  1011, 
of  $1,820,401.  The  total  receipts  from  all 
sources  during  the  two-year  period  was  $0,008,- 
202,  and  the  disbursements  were  $6,518,122, 
leaving  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on  January 
1,  1013,  of  $537,820.  The  State  debt  on  January 
1,  1013,  amounted  to  $4,308,830.  The  chief  re- 
ceipts are  from  taxation,  and  the  chief  expendi- 
tures are  for  State  institutions,  State  officers, 
and  education. 

Tbanspobtation.  The  total  miles  of  steam 
railroad  in  the  State  in  1013  was  8147.  There 
were  847  miles  of  electric  railroad.  There  was 
practically  no  construction  of  new  mileage  dur- 
ing the  year. 

CHABimcs  AND  CoBBEcnoNS.  The  institu- 
tions under  control  of  the  State,  with  their  pop- 
ulations in  1013,  are  as  follows:  Hospital  No. 
1,  Fulton,  1038;  Hospital  No.  2,  St.  Joseph, 
1500;  HospiUl  No.  3,  Nevada,  1240;  Hospital 
No.  4,  Farmineton,  586;  Industrial  Home  for 
GirlB,   Chillicothe,   226;     Training    School    for 


Boys,  Boonville,  618;  Colony  for  Feeble  Minded 
and  Epileptic,  Marshall,  471;  Missouri  School 
for  the  Deaf,  Fulton,  280;  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  108;  Federal  Soldiers' 
Home,  St.  James,  205;  Confederate  Soldiers' 
Home,  Higginsville,  306;  State  Sanitorium, 
Mount  Vernon,  78;  State  Penitentiary,  Jeffer- 
son City,  2484.  These  institutions  are  under 
the  administration  of  the  State  board  of  chari- 
ties and  corrections,  which  has  wide  powers. 
This  board  meets  quarterlv  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  work  and  for  the  discussion  of 
the  social  welfare  question. 

Politics  and  GtoVEHNMiarT.  There  was  no 
election  for  State  officers  during  the  year, 
as  the  terms  of  Governor  Major  and  the 
other  State  officials  do  not  expire  until  Jan- 
uary, 1017.  The  next  State  election  will  be 
held  on  November  7,  1016.  Governor  Major 
was  inaugurated  on  January  14.  Both  houses 
of  the  legislature  adopted  the  amendment 
providing  for  the  direct  election  of  senators. 
As  a  result  of  stringent  legislation  passed 
to  regulate  them,  many  fire  insurance  com- 
panies withdrew  from  the  State  in  1013.  (See 
FiBB  Insurance.)  The  election  laws  of  the 
State  were  greatly  changed  by  the  legislature 
of  1013.  The  most  important  of  these  is  a 
so-called  non-fusion  provision  and  the  "  blan- 
ket ballot"  instead  of  the  "ribbon  blanket" 
The  date  for  holding  State  conventions  was 
changed  from  the  second  Tuesday  in  September 
to  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  August,  and  the  con- 
ventions may  be  at  any  point  in  the  State  se- 
lected by  the  State  committee  of  each  party. 
On  July  8  Governor  Major  issued  a  proclama- 
tion asking  for  volunteers  to  give  aid  in  im- 
proving the  highways.  As  a  result  of  this  call, 
many  of  the  citizens  of  this  State,  including  the 
governor  himself,  did  manual  labor  on  the  roads 
for  several  days.  On  August  23  the  governor  re- 
leased 22  convicts  to  work  on  the  roads,  and 
several  days  later  released  more  convicts  for  the 
same  purpose.  Suits  brought  by  the  Stats 
against  certain  railroads  for  overcharges  were 
decided  in  favor  of  the  State  on  December  20. 
(See  Railboaos.)  On  December  26  the  San 
Francisco  Railroad  was  sued  for  recovery  of  ex- 
cess rates. 

Legislation.  The  legislature  met  in  1013 
and  passed  many  important  measures.  Among 
them  may  be  noted  the  following:  A  blue-sky 
law  patterned  after  the  Kansas  statute  was 
enacted.  The  mothers'  pension  law,  already  in 
force,  was  extended.  A  measure  was  passed 
prohibiting  any  railroad,  street  railway,  termi- 
nal, transfer,  or  electric  railway  corporation 
from  operating  any  intra-State  business  unless 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Missouri.  A 
white  slave  act  patterned  after  the  Mann  act 
was  passed.  The  legislature  enacted  a  number 
of  laws  relating  to  safety  and  the  hours  of  labor 
of  employes  in  various  occupations.  A  public 
service  commission  with  broad  powers  over  all 
public  utility  corporations  and  persons  was 
created.  Provision  was  made  for  a  non-partisan 
convention  for  the  nomination  of  Circuit  Court 
judges,  delegates  to  which  are  selected  at  general 
primary  elections.  The  primary  election  sys- 
tem was  extended  to  include  the  nomination  of 
all  elective  city  officers  in  cities  having  more 
than  400,000  inhabitants.  A  "  county  unit  law," 
which  is  regarded  as  practically  assuring 
prohibition  of  [$fefli  J^?i?i^|«|tei?^#e    Urg. 
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eities,  was  passed.    A  stringent  loan-shark  law  many,  in  1829,  and  received  an  aeademie  ediiea- 

was  enacted.    A  drastic  statute  on  the  subject  tion  in  Germany  and  England.    After  studying 

of  pools,  trusts,  conspiracies,  and    discrimina-  theology  in  the  United  S^tes,  he  was  ordained 

tions  was  passed.    One  provision  of  this  is  that  priest  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal   Church   in 

in  any  proceeding  against  an  insurance  com-  1857.      From    1857-1860    he    was    assistant    to 

pany,  it  will  be  prtma  facie  evidence  that  the  Trinity  Church  in  Quebec,  Canada;  from  1869- 

company  is  a  member  of  a  conspiracy  if  it  be  1870  rector  of  St  James  Church  at  Lancaster, 

shown  that  it  or  any  agent  in  writing  insur-  Pa.;  from  1870-1876  rector  at  St  John's  parish, 

ance  has  used  any  rate  or  made  use  of  any  sched-  Dresden,  Germany;  and  from  1877-1882  of  Christ 

ule  of  rates  prepared  or  furnished  by  any  person  Church  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.    In  the  last  named 

or  concern  acting  in  behalf  of  any  insurance  year  he  gave  up  pastoral  work  and  devoted  him- 

company  or  association  in  the  making  and  pub-  self  entirely  to  literature.    He  was  the  author 

lishmg  of  insurance  rates.    This  act  is  said  to  of  Authentto  History  of  Lanoaater  County,  Pa.; 

have  caused  more  than  160  life  insurance  com-  Faith  Victorious   (1882);   Oreat  Lives   (1886); 

panics  to  suspend  writing  insurance  in  Kansas  Charles  the  Oreat  (1888) ;  Eandbook  of  English 

City.    A  provision  was  made  for  constitutional  Versions  of  the  Bible  (1890,  1907) ;  SJiort  His- 

amendments  allowing  pensions  to  the  deserving  tory   of   the    Crusades  (1894);  and  RaphaeVs 

blind,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people.  Bistine  Madonna  (1896).    He  received  the  degree 

State    Govkbnhei^.     Governor,   Elliott  W.  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 

Major;     Lieutenant-Governor,   W.   R.   Painter;  1866. 

Secretary  of  State,  Cornelius  Roach;   Auditor,  HONACO.     A  constitutional  European  mon- 

John  P.  Gordon;  Treasurer,  £.  P.  Deal;  Attor-  archy,  occupying  1.5  sq.  kilometers;  population, 

ney-General,  John  T.  Barker;  Superintendent  of  19,121.  The  city  of  Monaco  has  2410  inhabitants. 

Education,   Wm.  P.   Evans— all   Democrats  ex-  La  Condamine  6218,  Monte  Carlo  3794.    No  creed 

cept  Evans.  but  Roman  Catholicism  is  tolerated.     There  is 

JuDiciABT.     Supreme  Court:     Chief  Justice,  no  cultivation.     The  revenue  is  chiefly  derived 

Henry  Lamm,  Republican ;    Associate  Justices,  from  the  gaming  concession  at  Monte  Carlo.  The 

Walter  W.  Graves,  Democrat;  A  M.  Woodson,  constitution  dates  from  January  5,  1911.     The 

Democrat;  H.  W.  Bond,  Democrat;  C.  B.  Faris,  reining  prince    (house  of  Goyon-de-Matignon- 

Democrat;    R.   F.  Walker,  Democrat;   John  C.  Grimaldi)    is  Albert,  bom  1848,  came    to    the 

Brown,  Republican;   Clerk,  J.  D.  Allen,  Demo-  throne  1889.    He  married  in  1869  Lady  Mary 

crat  Doup^las-Hamilton  (mother  of  the  heir-apparent. 

State  Legislatube,  1913.     Democrats:    Sen-  Louis,  bom   1870).     This  marriage  being  dis- 

ate,  25;  House,  113;  joint  ballot,  138.    Repub-  Bolv«d    in    1880    he    married    Alice,     dowager 

licans:    Senate,  9;  House,  28;  joint  ballot,  37.  duchess     of    Richlieu   (nte  Heine);  this  union 

Progressives:    House,  1;  joint  ballot,  1.    Demo-  was  also  dissolved   (1902). 

cratio  majority:     Senate,  16;  House,  84;  joint  MONEY  TBUST.     See  Trusts. 

ballot,  100.  MON(K)LLA«    See  China. 

The  names  of  senators  and  representatives  to  52S2^S^?S5;«5SL-^^^^^^' 

Congress  will  be  found  in  the  article  Uihted  «0NB0B  DOCTBIira,  New.     See  Mexico, 

States,  section  Congress.  ^2J2L*^m       ^                      ^ 

MISSOXJBI,  Univebsitt  of.     A  State  uni-  ,^C^^T^r  lo^A^^^^^^neo^®.  I^P??***^° 

versity  of  higher  education  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  f^  tl>e  State  in  1910  was  376,053.    Accordmg  to 

found^  in  1839.     The  students  enrolled  in  all  t^®,^?^!^*^  ""^  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  made 

departments     in     1913-14     were     3349.      The  l^.^^^^'  *^^  population  m  that  year  was  419,- 

f acuity  numbered  245.    There  were  no  noteworthy       i'^ — ,  ,     ^. 

changes  in  the  faculty  during  the  year,  and  no  ^  Aobictjltubb.      The    area,    production,    and 

notable  benefactions  were  reclived.    The  produc-  7^^*  «/  *^«  principal  crops  m  1912-1913  are 

tive  funds  amount  to  $1,280,000,  and  the  income  J^o^n  m  the  following  table.     The  figures  are 

to  approximately  $1,000,000.     The  library  con-  '^^f  *^«  Y^^ited  States  Department  of  Api- 

tains^  155,000  volumes.    The  president  is  Albert  culture,  and  those  of  1913  are  estimates  only. 

R.  Hill,  LLJ).  '                                          Acreage    Prod,  Bu,       Vaiuo 

MOALE,  Edward.     Brigadier-general  of  the   Corn    ,..A%it     2S,o<!0        gS2,ooo    f   6T9,ooo 

H^'^-^^™  iS'S-IwIilfd  W"?^' '/«  m'l-  ^""^  »"  ""•°°"  *"■«":««»  ».«":S1U 

He  was  bom  m  Maryland    m    1840.     In    1861  \%\z    gos.ooo    15*346,000    I2.3li,ooo 

he  was  appointed  first  lieutenant   of   the    19th   Oats    , 1913    500.000    2i,7So,ooo     6,S60,000 

Infantry  and  was  promoted  to  be  captain  in  ^^^                     }%\l    ^H^^^^    ^^^IfHSS     ^'?fI'SS! 

1864.     In  the  following  year   he  became  lieu-  1912     10,000        235. 000        141.000 

tenant-colonel    and    assistant    adjutant    general  Potaloea    ,wi%      Si, 000     &.040'ooo     3,37MO0 

of    volunteers.     He    took    part    in    the   battle  j.  ^                    i|||     'jj^ooo     e.joMoo     M<2,ooo 

of    Bpottsylvania    and    m    tne    campaign    be-  101^    640,000     1,21s, oo^    10, 093  ooo 

fore    Richmond,    receiving    brevets    of    major,  — ^ 1-^ 

lieutenant-colonel,  and  colonel  for  gallantry  in  oTons. 

the  field.     After  serving  in  various  regiments.  Mineral  Productiow.      The  total  value  of  the 

following  the  Civil  War  he  was  appointed  major  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  produced  by 

of  the   Ist  Infantry  in  1887,  lieutenant  of  the  the  deep  and  placer  mines  in  the  State  in  1913 

8d  Infantry  1891,  and  colonel  of  the  15th  infan-  was  estimated  by  the  United  States  Geological 

try  in  1897.    In  1902  he  was  retired  at  his  own  Survey  as  somewhat  over  $69,000,000,  a  decrease 

request  after    forty    years'    service.      He    was  of  about  8  per  cent,  from    the    production    of 

advanced  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  re-  1912.    There  was  a  large  decrease  in  the  copper 

tired,  by  the  act  of  April  23,  1904.  yield,  and  consequently  in  the  gold.    The  gold 

MOMBEBT,    Jacob    Isidob.     An    American  decreased  nearly  12  per  cent.,  the  figures  being 

Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman  and  author,  died  $3,194,000  in  1913  as  against  $3,625,225  in  1912. 

October  7,  1918.    He  was  bom  at  Cassel,  Ger-  An  inerease  of  nearly  4  per  cent,  was  made  in 
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the  silver  production  of  the  SUte,  the  figures  4  per  cent,  bonds  and  $533,000  of  State  Insane 

being  13,203,000  ounces  in  1913,  against  12,731,-  Asylum  bonds.     The  capitol  building  bonds  of 

638  Tn  1912.    The  copper  output  decreased  about  $1,000,000,  which  are  outstanding,  are  secured 

0   per  cent.,  from   309,738,873   pounds  in  1912  by  land  granto,  and  are  not  a  direct    obliga- 

to  280,668,000  pounds   in   1913.     The  average  tion  of  the  State  of  Montana, 

price  of  copper  decreased  from  16.6  cents  in  1912  Chabitms    and    Cobsections.        The    chari- 

to  about  16.4  in  1913.    The  lead  output  increased  table    and    correctional    institutions     of     the 

from    7,446,749    pounds    in    1912    to    8,547,000  State  include  a  reform  school  at  Miles   City; 

pounds  in  1913,  or  nearly  16  per  cent.    A  record  Deaf    and  Blind  School  at  Boulder;  the  State 

production  of  recoverable  spelter  was  made  from  Asylum  for  the  Insane;  the  State  Prison;  and 

the  zinc  concentrates  shipped  from  the  mine  in  the  State  Orphans'  Home.     There  were  in  the 

the    State    in    1913.     From   26,918,881    pounds  State    Asylum   for   the   Insane   at   the   end    of 

spelter  in  1912,  the  output  increased  to  85,449,297  1913,    906    inmates.     On    December   31,    1913, 

pounds   in   1913,   or   217   per   cent.     This  was  there  were  in  the  State  Prison  618  prisoners, 

largely  due  to  results  at  the  Butte  and   Supe-  The   State   Orphans'    Home    had    160    inmates, 

rior  mine.     The    total    value    of    the    mineral  Politics  and  Qovebnment.     There  was    no 

products  of  the  State  in  1912  was  $71,620,873,  election  for  State  officers  during  the  year   as 

compared  with  $53,498,194  in   1911.  the  term  of  Governor  Stewart  does  not  expire 

The  State  ranks  second  only  to  Arizona  in  until  January,  1917.  The  next  State  election 
the  yearly  production  of  copper.  There  were  will  be  held  on  November  7,  1916.  The  leg- 
produced  in  1912,  308,770,826  pounds  of  blister  islature  on  January  14  elected  Thomas  J. 
copper,  as  compared  with  271,814,491  pounds  Walsh  United  States  senator  to  succeed 
in   1911.     At  the  close  of  1912  the  State  had  Joseph   M.   Dixon. 

yielded  5,907,024,710,  or  33.5  per  cent.,  of  the  Leqislation.     The  legislature  met    in    1013 

total  output  of  the  United  States  since  1885.  In  and    passed    several    important    measures.      A 

the    total    production,    the    State    ranks    first.  9-hour  day  for  women  in  certain  employments 

The  Butte  district  furnishes  nearly  the  entire  was  provided  for.    A  department  of  labor  was 

output.     At  the  close  of  1912  Butte  produced  created.     The  granting  of  injunctions  in   suits 

about  5,894,200,000   pounds   of   copper   or   33.4  growing  out  of   labor  disputes  was  restricted, 

per  cent,     of  the  total  output  of  the  country  Measures   were    passed    creating   a    State    tax 

since    1845.     In    the    total    production    of    the  commission,  and  anti-trust  discrimination  lews 

output    for    1912,    it    ranks    first    among    the  were  enacted.     A  loan-shark  law  was  passed, 

copper     producing     districts     of     the     United  This  provides  a  maximum  rate  of  interest  of 

States.  12  f>er  cent,  a  year.     The  State  railroad  com- 

The  production  of  gold  in  Montana  in  1912  mission  was  given  jurisdiction  and  control  of 

was    $3,625,235,    compared    with    $3,710,571    in  all  public  service  corporations.    A  blue-sky  law, 

1911.  The  gold  output  of  the  State  from  deep  modeled  after  the  Kansas  statute,  was  enacted, 

mines  has  been  steadily  falling  off  for  several  Measures  were  passed  providing  for  suspended 

years,    but    the  placer    output    has    increased,  sentences,  parole,  commissioners,  and  assistance 

The   placer   production   of    1912   was   $806,419,  to    parole    convicts    in    obtaining   employment, 

of   which  $710,389   was   from   dredging  opera-  Measures     were     passed     putting     into     effect 

tions,   chiefly   in    the    Alder   Gulch    district   of  the  provision  for  party  nominations  by  direct 

Madison    County.    This  county  led  in  the  gold  vote   initiated   and   passed   at  the  election   in 

output  of  the  State  in  1912,  and  was  followed  November,   1912.     At  this  election  a  presiden- 

by    Silver    Bow    County,    the    gold    production  tial  preference  primary  law,  and  laws  providing 

mainly  from  the  Butte  copper  ores.  for    the    election  of  delegates    to    presidential 

The  silver  production  of  the   State   in   1912  conventions  and  the  nomination  of  presidential 

was    12,731,638    fine    ounces,    compared    with  electors  by  direct  vote  were  also  passed,  and 

11,985,196  ounces  in  1911.     Almost  the  entire  the   legislature   passed  measures  putting  these 

amount    of    this    was    obtained    from    copper  laws  into  effect.    In  like  manner  the  measures 

ores  of  the  Butte  camp,  which  in  1912  produced  putting  into  effect  the  stringent  corrupt  prac- 

10,655,055  ounces  of  silver.  tices    act  initiated   and   passed    in  November, 

The  total  coal  production  in  1912  was  3,480,-  1912,  were  enacted.    Provision  was  made  for  the 

495  short  tons,  valued  at  $5,558,159.    This  was  submission  to  the  people  of  a  woman  suffrags 

an    increase   over    the   production   of    1911    of  amendment. 

72,137  tons.    The  coal  production  of  the  State  State    Qovebnmeitt.     Governor,    Samuel    V. 

in    1913,   as   estimated   by   the    United    States  Stewart;   Lieutenant-Governor,  W.  D.   McDow- 

Geological    Survey   was    about   8    per   cent,    in  ell;  Secretary  of  State,  A.  M.  Alderson;  Attor- 

excess    of   the    production    of    1912.    The    coal  ney-General,    D.    M.    Kelly;    Treasurer,    W.    C. 

mines  were  comparatively  free  from  labor  troubles  Rae;     Auditor,     W.    Keating;     Superintendent 

during    1912.     The   number   of    men   employed  Public  Instruction,  H.  A.  Davee — all  Democrats. 

in  1912  was  3440,  compared  with  3866  in  1911.  Judiciabt.     Supreme   Court:     Chief  Justice, 

The   total    number   of   men   killed   in   the   coal  Theo.    Brantley,   Republican;    Justices,    Sydnev 

mines  of  the  State  in  1912  was  7,  compared  Sanner,  Democrat;  Wm.  L.  Holloway,  Republi- 

with  13  in  1911.  can;   Clerk,  John  T.  Athey,  Republican. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  treasurer  State  Legislatube,  1913.  Democrats:  Sen- 
showed  a  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  ate,  17;  House,  48;  joint  ballot,  65.  Republi- 
of  the  fiscal  year  November  30,  1912,  of  $1,401,-  cans:  Senate,  13;  House,  20;  joint  ballot,  33. 
641.  The  receipts  during  the  year  were  $4,446,-  Progressives:  Joint  ballot,  18.  Socialists: 
953,  and  the  disbursements  $4,808,845,  leaving  Joint  ballot,  1.  Democratic  majority:  Joint 
a  balance   on    hand   at  the   end   of   the    fiscal  ballot,  13. 

year  of  $1,039,749.    The  chief  source  of  revenue  The  names  of  senators  and  representatives  to 

is  taxation,  and  the  chief  expenditures  are  for  Congress  will  be  found  in  the  article  UifiiXD 

the  State  educational  institutions.    The  bonded  States,  section  Congreu. 

debt  of  the  State  includes  $125,000  of  Montana  MONTANA,  IlNiVKiiBin  (»v.  A.S^te  uni- 
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Tersity  for  higher  education,  founded  at 
MiBsoula,  Mont,  in  1803.  The  total  enroll- 
jnent  in  the  autumn  of  1913  was  297.  The 
faculty  numbered  about  45.  N.  J.  Lennes  was 
f^pointed  head  of  the  department  of  mathe- 
matical and  A.  N.  Whitlock  was  appointed 
<dean  of  the  Law  School.  New  departments 
of  commerce,  accounting  and  household  arts 
were  added  during  the  year,  and  a  school  of 
music  was  also  added.  There  are  about  10,000 
pamphlets  and  20,000  Tolumes  in  the  library. 
The    president  is  Edwin  B.  Craighead,  A.M. 

MONTENEGSO.  One  of  the  Balkan  states; 
a  constitutional  (1905)  hereditary  European 
monarchy,  lying  between  the  Herzegovina  and 
Albania  and  having  an  outlet  on  the  Adriatic 
8ea.  The  area,  previous  to  the  wars  in  the 
Balkans,  was  9080  sq.  kilometers  (3506  sq. 
miles).  By  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Bucharest,  Montenegro  gained  the  western 
portion  of  the  sanjak  of  iHovibazar,  Ipek,  and 
JTakova — ^territories  estimated  to  cover  5100  sq. 
kilometers.  The  original  population  numbered 
about  285,000  (31  to  the  sq.  kilometer) ;  the 
population  of  the  new  territories  is  estimated 
at  150,000.  The  majority  of  Montenegrins  be- 
long to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  Cettinj4, 
the  capital,  has  5300  inhabitants  (exclusive  of 
the  garrison),  Podgoritsa  10,053,  Dulcigno  5081, 
Kikahich  4972,  Antivari  2371,  Ni^gosh  1890, 
Ri^ka  1557,  Danilovgrad  1125;  in  the  new 
territories,   Diahovitza,    14,050. 

Montenegro  is  well  adapted  for  grazing;  con- 
aiderable  herds  roam  the  mountain  pastures. 
Some  crops  are  raised,  corn,  potatoes,  and 
tobacco  being  amons  the  most  important.  Much 
of  the  country  is  lieavily  forested.  The  chief 
products  and  exports  are  hides  (380,000  kronen 
in  1911,  422,537  in  1909),  wool  (269,000 
and  364,246),  horses  (275,000  and  315,387), 
cattle  (312,000  and  235,478),  olive  oil  (333,000 
and  230,967),  sheep  (108,000  and  63,113); 
with  miscellaneous  amounting  to  726,000  kronen. 
The  exports  for  1911  were  valued  at  2,392,000 
kronen;  in  1909,  at  2,435,550  kronen.  The  im- 
ports for  1911  were  valued  at  8,167,000  kr. 
(6,181,369  kr.  in  1909),  derived  as  follows: 
Austria-Hungary  4,387,000  kr.,  Turkey  1,330,000, 
Italy  1,257,000,  U.  K.  359,000,  France  179,000, 
Germany  515,000,  other  140,000.  In  1911 
merchant  marine  included  22  sail,  of  5030  tons 
net.  A  railway  (18  kilometers)  runs  from 
Antivari  to  Lake  Scutari.  Telegraph  lines 
850  kms.;  stations,  24;  post  offices,  21.  The 
budget  for  1912  estimates  the  receipts  at  3,609,- 
000  kr.  (customs  1,106,000,  monopolies  945,000, 
land  tax  730,000,  posts  and  telegraphs  288,600) ; 
the  expenditure  at  4,187,126  kr.  (interior  935,- 
000,  service  of  the  debt  727,528,  finance  626,160, 
worship  and  instruction  616,239,  justice  316,- 
840,  civil  list  316,000,  war  260,000,  pensions 
158,000,  foreign  affairs  168,459;  various  62,900). 
The  public  debt  amounts  to  9,500,000  kr. 

Abmt.  The  army  of  Montenegro  is  organized 
on  a  militia  basis  with  universal  service.^  The 
organization  consists  of  four  divisions  of  infan- 
try, with  a  total  of  57  battalions  with  four 
nucleus  battalions  with  permanent  headquarters 
at  Cettinj«,  Podgoritza,  Niksitch,  and  Kola- 
shine.  The  war  strength  was  estimated  at 
from  30,000  to  50,000  men,  but  there  was  no 
cavalry,  and  the  artillery  equipment,  except 
for  some  modem  guns  recently  acquired,  was 
antiquated   and  unsatisfactory. 

Nicholas    I.    (bom    October    7,    1841),    the 


reigning  monarch,  succeeded  his  uncle.  Prince 
Danilo,  who  was  assassinated  August,  1860; 
he  married  in  the  same  year  Princess  Milena, 
daughter  of  the  vovvode  Peter  Voucotich.  He 
took  the  title  of  king  in  1910.  Heir-apparent, 
Prince  Danilo,  born  June  29,  1871,  and  married 
(1899)  to  the  Duchess  Jutta  of  Mechlenburg- 
Btrelitz.  The  ministry  as  constituted  May  8, 
1913,  was  composed  as  follows:  Brigadier- 
General  Janko- Voucotich,  premier  and  minister 
of  war;  R.  Popovich,  finance  and  public  works; 
L.  GoTnch,  interior,  agriculture,  posts,  and 
telegraphs;  L.  A  Bakich,  justice;  M.  Mijouch- 
kovich,  worship  and  instruction;  P.  Plamentaz, 
foreign  affairs. 

For  the  year's  history,  see  Tubkey  and  the 
Balkan  Peoples. 

KONTESSOBI  UETHOD.  See  Education 
nr  THE  United  States,  Manteaaori  Method. 

MONTSEBRAT.  A  presidency  of  the  Lee- 
ward Islands  (q.v.).  Plymouth,  the  capital, 
has  1634  inhabitants.  The  island  is  of  volcanic 
origin  and  mountainous,  with  an  annual 
rainfall  of  46.43  inches  and  a  mean  (dry  bulb) 
temperature  of  79.45*".  The  death  rate  is  the 
lowest  in  the  Anti Ilea— 15.33  per  1000.  The 
sugar  industry  has  been  almost  abandoned  in 
favor  of  lime  juice  and  cotton.  Cotton  was 
exported  in  1911  to  the  value  of  £37,724,  and 
lime  products  £7054.  External  trade  (calendar 
years)  and  finance  (fiscal  years)  statistics  for 
the  presidency  follow: 

1908-9  1909-10  1910-11  1911-12 

Imports     ^....£40.132  £81,843  £38.106  £44.795 

Exports    46.804  81,669  84.393  66.930 

Revenue     10.960  10.612  12.262  12.946 

Expenditure     8.796  7.808  11.366  10.080 

Shipping »     384.472  862,168  860,226  869,664 

*  Tonnage  entered  and  cleared. 

Customs  revenue  (1911-12),  £9296.  Public 
debt,  £11,100.  The  commissioner  in  1913  was 
Lieut-Col.  Wilfred  B.  Davidson -Houston  (ap- 
pointed 1900).    See  Leewabo  Islands. 

HOOBEy  John  W.  An  American  rear-ad- 
miral, retired,  U.  S.  N..  died  March  31,  1913. 
He  was  born  in  Plattsburjfh,  N.  Y.,  in  1832, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Plattsburgh  Academy 
and  at  Williston  Seminary.  He  joined  the 
United  States  navy  as  third  assistant  engineer 
in  1853.  From  1861-63  he  took  part  in  the 
blockading  of  the  lower  Mississippi  River,  and 
among  the  engagements  in  which  he  participated 
were  the  capture  of  the  Confederate  defenses  at 
Pensacola;  passage  and  capture  of  Forts  Jack- 
son and  St.  Philip;  the  capture  of  New  Orleans; 
passage  of  the  Vicksburg  batteries;  capture  of 
the  batteries  at  Port  Hudson;  and  the  capture 
of  Port  Hudson.  He  was  the  originator  of  the 
chain  cable  protection  on  sides  of  wooden  ships, 
also  of  war  paint  for  making  ships  less  visible 
in  action  and  at  night,  and  of  the  fighting-tops 
now  universally  used  in  war  vessels.  From 
1863-67  he  was  superintendent  of  ironclads  at 
New  York  and  Boston.  In  1867-68  he  was 
fleet  engineer  on  the  staff  of  Admiral  Farragut, 
commanding  the  European  squadron.  He  was 
fleet  engineer  of  the  Asiatic  station  from  1872- 
75,  and  of  the  navy  yard  at  Washington  from 
1876-79;  and  inspector  of  machinery  at  the  ■ 
navy  yard,  New  York,  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  In  1906,  having  risen  through 
the  various  grades,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  ^]r> 
of  rear-admiral,  retired.  Digitized  by  Val^LJ^LV^ 
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XOSAVIAN  CHUBCH.     See  Mobavxans. 

XOBAVIAKSy  also  cAlled  United  Bbeth- 
BEN  {Uniias  Fratrium)  and  the  Mobaviait 
Ghubgh.  The  denomination  maintains  missions 
in  Africa,  Alaska,  Asia,  Australia,  Labrador, 
Nicaragua,  South  America,  West  Indies,  and 
Bohemia.  The  educational  institutions  which 
have  high  reputation  for  efficiency  include  the 
Moravian  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  the 
Moravian  Parochial  School  for  Boys  and  Girls, 
and  the  Moravian  Seminary  for  Girls  at  Beth* 
lehem.  Pa.,  Linden  Hall  Seminary  for  Girls  at 
Lititz,  Nazareth  Hall  for  Boys  at  Nazareth,  Pa., 
and  an  academy  for  girls  at  Salem,  N.  C.  The 
denomination  had  in  1913  19,463  communicants, 
122  churches,  and  142  ministers.  There  is  a 
smaller  body  called  the  United  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  Church,  which  in  1913  had  1000  com- 
municants, 31  churches,  and  4  ministers.  The 
Moravians  are  strongest  in  Pennsylvania.  See 
also    Religioub    DENOiONATioire    Ain>    Move- 

ICSNTB. 

XOBBT  T  PBEKDEBOAST,  SiGisifONii. 
A  Spanish  publio  official,  died  January  28,  1018. 
He  was  bom  in  Cadiz  in  1838  of  a  familv  of 
good  position,  and  he  received  as  excellent  an 
education  as  could  be  obtained  at  that  time  in 
Spain.  Almost  immediately  after  taking  his 
university  degree  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
political  economy  and  financial  institutions.  His 
chief  interests,  however,  were  in  journalism  and 
politics,  and  he  soon  rose  to  distinction  in  both 
of  these  branches  of  effort.  The  most  important 
part  of  his  first  parliamentary  career  began 
after  the  restoration  of  Alfonso  XII.,  although 
he  had  previously  held  office  as  minister  of  the 
interior  and  of  finance  in  1870-71  and  had  been 
for  a  short  interval  ambassador  in  London.  On 
the  abdication  of  Amadeo  in  1873  Moret  was 
one  of  those  who  voted  for  a  republic  In  1879 
when  he  reentered  the  Cortes  he  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  the  Democratic  dynastic  party. 
After  the  death  of  Alfonso  XIL  and  during  the 
regency  of  Maria  Cristina  he  was  the  constant 
oolleague  of  Sefior  Sagasta,  as  minister  for  for- 
eign affairs  in  1885,  as  chief  of  the  home  of- 
fice until  1888,  and  again  as  minister  for  for- 
eign affairs  in  1893  and  1804.  He  also  served 
as  minister  of  public  works  and  minister  for 
the  colonies.  He  occupied  the  latter  position 
in  1898,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can War.  He  foresaw  the  disasters  which  en- 
sued but  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  them. 
After  the  death  of  Sagasta  and  the  arrival  of 
Alfonso  XIII.  at  majority,  he  became  the  nom- 
inal leader  of  the  Liberal  party  and  was  prime 
minister  in  1005  and  1006.  His  inability  to 
control  his  party  drove  him  to  resign  in  the 
latter  year.  In  October,  1900,  the  Conservative 
government  of  Sefior  Maura  was  compelled  to 
resign,  although  it  possessed  a  strong  majority 
in  the  cabinet.  A  new  government  was  rapidly 
constituted  under  Moret,  but  its  weakness  led 
to  its  downfall  in  February,  1910.  Moret  had 
a  reputation  among  his  countrymen  for  his 
restless  activities  and  encydopsedic  knowledge. 
He  was,  however,  not  a  successful  party  leader, 
due  largely  to  his  tendency  to  speak  hastily 
and  utter  truths  which  were  damaging. 

KOBGAN,  JoHir  Piebfont.  An  American 
financier,  philanthropist,  and  art  collector, 
died  April  1,  1013.  He  was  bom  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  April  17,  1837.  His  father,  Junius 
Spencer  Morgan,  was  a  successful  banker.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Reverend  John 


Pierpont.  John  Pierpont  Morsan  recelTed  bis 
early  education  in  the  Bast  High  School  in  Boa- 
ton.  Before  he  had  finished  the  course,  how- 
ever, on  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  his 
father's  banking  house  in  London,  the  family 
moved  abroad,  and  his  education  was  completed 
at  the  University  of  Goettingen,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1857.  The  two  years  following 
were  spent  in  the  London  banking  house  of  his 
father.  He  then  settled  in  New  York,  where  he 
entered  the  employ  of  Duncan,  Sherman,  and 
Company.  In  1861  he  helped  to  organize,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Dabney,  Mor- 
gan, and  Company.  With  this  firm  he  remained 
until  1869,  and  there,  without  attracting  the 
attention  of  financiers  by  any  display  of  bril- 
liancy, he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  successful 
career.  He  first  appeared  in  the  public  eye  in 
1869,  as  the  victorious  opponent  of  J.  Gould 
and  James  ilsk,  then  at  the  zenith  of  their 

Sower,  in  their  designs  upon  the  Albany  and 
usquehanna  road,  which  was  then  in  bad 
financial  condition.  Shortly  after  this,  Mr. 
Morgan  was  taken  into  partnership  by  the 
Drexels  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  was  plaeed  in 
charge  of  the  New  York  house  of  the  reor^ 
ganized  firm  under  the  name  of  Drexel,  Mor- 
gan, and  Company.  This  firm  name  continued 
until  1895,  wnen  it  was  reorganized  as  J.  P. 
Morgan  and  Company,  and  the  Philadelphia 
business  was  left  to  the  Drexels  alone. 

In  his  early  years  with  the  Drezel,  Morgan 
Company,  Mr.  Morgan  gradually  ext«tded  the 
foreign  exchange  department,  which  was  then 
considered  by  most  New  York  bankers  as  a 
greatly  inferior  branch  of  banking.  This 
work  laid  the  foundation  for  Mr.  Morgan's  ac- 
tivity in  international  financing,  in  which 
field  his  first  important  venture  was  the  suc- 
cessful underwriting  of  an  issue  of  300,000 
shares  of  New  York  Central  stock,  to  be  sold  in 
England.  The  transaction  was  so  successful 
that  it  showed  a  gross  profit  of  (3,000,000  to 
bankers.  It  also  had  the  result  of  establish- 
ing Mr.  Morgan  as  a  fiscal  agent  for  the  Van-, 
derbilt  lines,  and  as  private  banker  for  moet 
of  the  Vanderbilt  family  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  It  gave  him  also  prestige,  and  at- 
tracted foreign  capital  to  great  enterprises  in 
the  United  States. 

Through  his  connection  with  the  Vanderbilt 
railway  interests  Mr.  Morgan  gradually  rose 
to  a  position  of  dominance  in  American  rail- 
way finance.  The  period  1880-90  was  one  of 
destructive  railway  competition  and  great 
financial  instability.  In  1885,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  Morgan  the  New  York  Central  se- 
cured control  of  the  West  Shore,  its  most 
formidable    competitor,    with    great    resulting 

geiins  to  the  stockholders  of  both  companies, 
y  similar  means  other  railway  consolioations 
were  effected,  and  the  support  of  Mr.  Morgan 
greatly  strengthened  the  tendency  toward  agree- 
ments limiting  railway  competition  throughout 
the  country.  Still  more  notable  was  his  work 
in  effecting  reorganization  of  roads  that  had 
become  hopelessly  involved,  financially.  Among 
these  reorganizations  the  more  important 
were  the  Reading  (1886);  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  (1888);  the  Southern  (1804);  the  Erie 
(1895);  the  Noithern  Pacific  (1896).  The 
most  dramatic  episode  in  Mr.  Morgan's  career 
as  railroad  financier  was  his  fight,  in  associa- 
tion with  J.  J.  Hill,  with  E.  H.  Harriman  for 
the  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific.    Mr.  Hill 
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'controlled  the  Great  Koxtheniy  and  H  was  ad-  largest  rifts  were  to  the  Kew  York  Msfi^in 
▼antageous  to  him  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Morsan  Hospital  the  New  Tork  Trade  Schools,  and 
that  toe  two  eompanies  should  have  an  under-  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
standing.  Thrr  succeeded  in  obtaining  posses*  XOBOCCO.  The  largest  of  the  Barhary 
sion  of  the  Burlington  road,  which  was  de-  states;  an  African  sultanate  under  French  pro- 
signed  to  serve  ss  a  feeder  for  their  lines.  Mr.  tection  bj  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  March  30, 
Morgan  at  this  time  went  to  Europe,  and  while  1912  (ratified  without  reservation  by  Ger- 
there  received  a  cablegram  announcing  that  the  many  in  1918),  except  for  the  area  conceded 
Harriman  interests  had  acquired  control  of  the  to  Spain,  and  Tangier,  which  is  to  be  interna- 
Northern  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  systems,  tionalised.  The  Spanish  concessions  cover  an 
Mr.  Morgan  at  once  ordered  his  partners  to  buy  area  of  21,800  square  kilometers  carrying  a 
160,000  shares  of  Northern  Pacific  This  re-  population  of  about  404,000;  Tangier,  000 
suited  in  the  famous  panie  of  May,  1901.    The  square    kilometers,    60,000    inhabitants.     The 

Surchases  under  Mr.  Morgan's  orders  began  on  French   protectorate   has   an   area   of   416,800 

(ay  6  of  that  year.    The  price  of  Northern  square  kilometers  and  an  estimated  population 

Pacific  rose  from  $110  to  $1000  per  share.   The  of    3,000,000.      Jews    number    about    160,000; 

panic  resulted   in  the  failure  of  many  large  Europeans    (1910),    19,243.     There   are   three 

business     houses     which     were     ''short**     on  capitals — Fez,      with       102,126       inhabitants; 

Northern  Pacific  stock.     As  a  result  of  these  Morocco    (Marakesh),    87,120,    and    Mequines. 

transactions,  the  Harriman  interests  had  a  ma-  Mogador,   an   important  port,   has   22,000   in- 

Jority  of  the  preferred  stock  and  a  majority  habitants,    Casablanca    (Spanish)    42,000,   Te- 

of  all  the   stock,  common   and  preferred,  to-  tuan  (Spanish)    43,000,  Rabat  60,200,  Tangier 

Sther.     Nevertheless    the   Morgan-Hill    party  46,270.     Berbers,  Tuaregs,  Bedouin,  and  Mued 

d  a  majori^  of  the  common  stock  and  was  Arabs   are   among  the   chief   elements   of   the 

in  control  of  tne  road  with  a  right  to  retire  the  population;    roving   bands    wage    war    among 

preferred  stock.     This   stock  was  retired,  but  themselves   and   with    their    European    rulers, 

at   the   same   time   the   factions   came   to   an  Agriculture  is  undeveloped  and  the  abundant 

agreement  for  a  joint  control  of  the  roads.  The  mmeral  resources  remain  unezploited.    Carpets 

next  step  in  the  settlement  of  this  warfare  was  and  slippers  are  manufactured.    The  trade  was 

the   organisation   of    the    Northern    Securities  rated   for   1912   at  162,497,000  francs  imports 

Company,  a  holding  company  which  took  over  and   76,047,000  francs  exports    (Great  Britain 

the  Burlington,  Great  Northern,  and  Northern  60,726,000  francs  imports  and  16,617,000  franca 

Pacific  railways.     The  government  took  action  exports,     France     49,963,000     and     16,540,000, 

against  this  combination  as  being  against  the  Germany    13,209,000    and    17,839,000,    Algeria 

Sherman  law,  and  it  was  dissolved.     This  re-  18,178,000  and  8,993,000,  Spain   6,346,000  and 

suited  in  litigation  for  the  possession  of  the  8,706,000,  Belgium  4,073,000  and  442,000,  Aus- 

stocks  which  was  financially  decided  in  favor  tria-Hungary  3,068,000  and  116,000,  etc).  Chief 

of   the   Morgan-Hill   party,   which   thus   came  articles  of  export  follow  with  values  in  thou- 

into  control  of  the  three  great  roads  in   the  sands    of   francs:    Barley,    10,332;    vegetables, 

system.    While  railway  finance  remained  until  7113;  wheat,  6679;  eggs,  6126;  fiax,  6006;  hides 

the  end  of  his  life  one  of  Mr.  Morsan's  chief  and    leather,    4764;     almonds,    4127;     cattle, 

interests,  industrial  finance  absorbed  much  of  2327;  wool,  1680;   com,  1201;   slippers,  1078; 

his  attention  after  the  opening  of  the  present  canary  seed,  1224;  wax,  872. 

century.     His  most  important  venture  in  this  There  Sre  no  authentic  figures  for  Moroccan 

field  was  the  organization  in  1901  of  the  United  finance.    The  customs  duties  at  the  seven  ports 

States  Steel  Corporation,  the  successful  launch-  amounts  to  about  12,600,000  francs.     The  sul- 

ing  of  which  had  much  to  do  with  the  great  tan's  budget  is  placed  at  about  seven  millions, 

consolidation  movement  of  the  five  years  fol-  The  sultan  is  an  absolute  spiritual  and  tem- 

lowing.    After  the  panic  of  1007,  Mr.  Morgan's  noral  despot.    He  and  his  subjects  belong  to  the 

firm  greatly  extended  its  power  through  secur-  Malekite   sect   of   the   Sunnite   Mohammedans, 

ing  control  of  other  banks,  or  at  least  agree-  The    reigning    sultan    is    Mulai    Yussuf,    pro- 

ments    for   hasmonious   action,   thus    creating  claimed  at  Fes  August  17,  1012,  in  place  of  his 

the  so-called  money  trust.  deposed  brother,  Mulai  Abd-el-Hafid,  who  had 

In  his  work  as  financial  leader  Mr.  Mor-  succeeded  another  brother,  Mulai  Abdul,  de- 
gan  performed  public  services  of  the  highest  posed  in  1908.  All  are  sons  of  Mulai  Hassan 
unportance.  In  1893,  when  the  United  States  (1873-1894).  French  resident  commissioner- 
Treasury  was  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  de-  general  in  1913,  General  H.  Lyautey;  Spanish 
mands  upon  it  for  gold,  Mr.  Morgan  formed  a  high  commissioner  (at  Tetouan),  Lieutenant- 
syndicate  to  supply  $66,117,600  in  purchase  of  General  J.  Marina. 
$62,317,600    of    33-year   bonds.     In    1894    and 

1902,  through  organization  of  control  over  for-  HzsTCBT 
eign   exchange,   the   Morgan   firm   checked   the 

development  of  panie,  and  in  1907  Mr.  Morgan  OBGARiZATioir    of   the    FkEifOH    Pbotsoiob- 

assumed  the  leadership  of  the  American  bank-  ate.    By  the  treaty  of  March  30,  1912,  France 

ing  world  in  its  struggle  to  ward  off  a  universal  was  given  a  protectorate  over  Morocco  with  the 

crash.  right  to  occupy  any  part  of  Moroccan  terri- 

Mr.  Morgan  bore  the  reputation  of  the  lead-  tory,  to  veto  any  loan  or  concession,  and 
ing  art  collector  of  his  generation.  At  the  through  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  to  con- 
time  of  his  death,  the  value  of  his  collection  trol  fiie  relations  of  natives  with  foreigners. 
was  estimated  at  over  $60,000,000.  Through  Tangier,  the  Spanish  zone  in  the  north  (inelud- 
loans  to  public  museums  a  great  part  of  the  ing  Melilla,  Jebda,  Ceuta,  EI  Arish,  and  Al- 
Morgan  art  collections  have  been  put  to  the  cazar),  and  the  Spanish  enclave  at  Ifni  (the 
service  of  the  public.  Mr.  Morgan  was  also  southernmost  portion  of  the  Atlantic  coast)  had 
distinguished  for  his  munificence  in  contribut-  been  excepted  from  the  protectorate  by  the  t 
ing  to  publie  and  semi-public  institutions.  His  Franco-Spanish  Treaty  of  November  27,  1012^  [C 
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Although  Spain  and  France  had  agreed  in  a 
general  way  on  the  extent  of  the  Spanish  zones, 
the  boundaries  had  yet  to  be  delimited,  and  In 
1913  a  mixed  commission  of  delimitation  began 
-work.  The  territory  occupied  by  the  French 
was  divided  into  nine  "regions,"  each  under  a 
military  officer,  as  follows:  Region  of  Rabat, 
Colonel  Blandlat;  Chaouia,  (xeneral  d'Esperey; 
Mekinez,  General  Palbiez;  Fez,  General  Gour- 
aud;  Doukhala-Abda  (Mazagan),  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Peltier;  Marrakesh,  Colonel  Mangin; 
Oujda,  General  Alex  Taowrirt,  General  Girar- 
dot;  Southern  Region,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ropert. 

The  civil  administration  was  completed  in 
January,  1913,  by  the  creation  of  a  general  sec- 
retariat, to  have  charge  of  the  relations  with 
the  Maghzen,  public  instruction,  and  questions 
affecting  the  natives.  French  interests  were 
further  represented  by  a  director-general  of 
finance,  and  a  director-general  of  public 
works,  chosen  by  the  French  resident-general 
and  appointed  by  the  sultan  to  assist  the 
shereenan  ministry.  The  resident-general 
(General  Lyautey  in  1913)  was  the  highest 
representative  of  the  French  government  in 
Morocco,  combining  civil  and  military  powers, 
and  owing  obedience  only  to  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice at  Paris,  where  a  special  Moroccan  depart- 
ment was  created.  General  Lyautey  appeared 
to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  Miilai  Yussuf ; 
in  August  the  sultan  was  decorated  with  the 
grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  and  on 
November  3  the  monarch  and  the  officers  ex- 
changed complimentary  speeches  at  Rabat, 
General  Lyautey  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
pacification  of  Morocco  might  be  carried  on 
apace  with  his  majesty's  cooperation,  and  Mulai 
Yussuf  rejoicing  in  the  anticipated  work  of  re- 
form and  civilization. 

The  pacification  of  the  western  coastland  was 
interrupted  in  December,  1912,  by  the  treason 
of  kaTd  Anflous,  a  native  chieftain  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mogador.  On  January  24  General 
Brulard,  in  command  of  a  punitive  expedition 
sent  out  from  Mogador,  inflicted  a  decisive  de- 
feat on  the  kald  and  captured  the  Kasbah  of 
Anflous.  In  this  engagement  the  French  lost 
13  killed  and  62  wounded.  Subsequently  the 
ex-kafd  Guellouli,  a  fellow-rebel  with  the  kaid 
Anflous,  was  captured,  and  most  of  the  Ida-ou- 
Guelloul  tribesmen  solicited  pardon  and  recog- 
nized Mulai  Yussuf.  In  August  there  was 
fighting  in  the  region  of  Taradant  (near 
Agadir),  and  again  in  December,  when  the 
French  commander  at  Agadir,  warned  in  ad- 
vance of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  Kisma 
tribe,  sent  out  a  force  to  surprise  the  tribes- 
men. The  insurrectionary  propaganda  of  the 
pretender  EI  Heiba  met  with  but  little  success 
in  the  southern  Atlas  region,  while  in  the 
north  the  French  were  making  considerable 
progress.  The  establishment  of  a  French  post 
at  Oued-Zem,  south  of  Rabat,  was  resented  by 
the  Tadia  tribesmen,  who  attacked  Oued-Zem 
on  February  22-23.  Colonel  Mangin  led  a  col- 
umn against  the  refractory  Tadlas,  defeated 
them,  and  entered  their  Kasbah  on  April  7. 
On  June  9-10  he  defeated  the  rebellious  Moha- 
ou-SaTd  and  captured  the  Kasbah  of  the  Kribas. 
This  second  success  cost  him  45  men  killed  and 
101  wounded.  Meanwhile  General  Henrys 
quelled  a  rebellion  in  the  region  south  of 
Mekinez  and  occupied  Azrou,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Beni  M'Tir  mountain.     General  Gour- 


aud,  the  commandant  of  Fez  region,  forced  a 
large  part  of  the  Beni-Seddem  tribe  to  make 
peace. 

The  Spanish  Zone.  The  Spanish  army  of 
occupation  encountered  determined  resistance 
in  northern  Morocco.  Although  General  Alfau, 
who  entered  Tetuan  in  February,  inflicted  a 
severe  defeat  on  a  body  of  Moors  near  Ceuta  on 
July  11,  they  continued  to  hem  in  the  Spaniards 
at  Tetuan  and  made  it  dangerous,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  go  from  Tetuan  to  Ceuta.  Ko  com- 
munication at  all  was  possible  between  Tetuan 
and  £1  Arish  (Laraiche).  In  August  the 
Spanish  forces  won  several  minor  victories, 
and  in  September  the  situation  around  Tetuan 
was  reported  much  improved.  In  October 
General  Silvestre  captured  a  Moorish  stronghold 
at  Zarkuntz.  Fighting  also  occurred  on  the 
Anjera  coast>  whicn  was  bombarded  by  Spanish 
ships  on  June  18,  and  at  Alhucemas,  where  the 
crew  of  a  wrecked  gunboat  were  set  upon  and 
killed  by  Moors.  The  expense  and  seeming 
futility  of  the  Spanish  operations  in  Morocco 
caused  extreme  dissatisfaction  in  Spain.  The 
new  Spanish  cabinet  issued  the  following  state- 
ment m  December:  "Our  designs  (in  Morocco) 
are  pacific,  our  policy  is  a  policy  of  concilia- 
tion and  of  intimate  relations  with  the  na- 
tives. •  •  •  Meantime  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  maintain  the  positions  which  we  haVe  oc- 
cupied thanks  to  the  efforts  and  heroism  of 
our  army,  and  the  ability  of  our  officers;  and 
the  positions  whose  occupation  may  be  indis- 
pensable if  we  would  assure  our  position  and 
convince  the  rebels  that  Spain  has  the  might 
to  protect  its  rights  and  its  interests." 

MOBPHINE.  See  Cocaine  and  Mobphike 
Habit. 

MOBBOW,  Prince  Albert.  An  American 
dermatologist,  died  March  17,  1913.  He  was 
born  in  Mount  Vernon,  Christian  County,  Ky., 
in  1843,  and  graduated  from  Princeton  Col- 
lege, Kentucky,  in  1864.  He  studied  medicine 
at  the  University  Medical  College  of  New  York» 
graduating  in  1874.  From  1884-1004  he  was 
attending  surgeon  at  the  City  Hospital,  New 
York  City.  After  holding  important  positions 
in  other  hospitals,  he  became  in  1890  attend- 
ing physician  in  the  skin  department  of  New 
York  Hospital.  Here  he  remained  until  1904. 
He  was  also  consulting  dermatologist  in  other 
New  York  hospitals.  For  over  twenty  years 
he  made  a  particular  study  of  leprosy.  In  1888 
he  spent  the  winter  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  visited  the  leper  colony  at  Molokai.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  physicians  of  note  to  ad- 
vance the  theory  that  the  nostrils  are  the  port 
of  entry  for  leprosy.  He  was  a  prolific  writer 
of  medical  literature,  and  from  its  organiza- 
tion in  1905  was  president  of  the  American 
Society  for  Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophylaxis. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  Drug  Eruptions 
(1887);  Leprosy  (1899);  Social  Diseases  and 
Marriage   (1904). 

MOBTAIiITY  BATES.  See  Vital  Statis- 
tics. 

MOTHS.     See  Entokoloot. 

MOTOB-BOATINa.  See  Yachting  ani> 
Motob-boatino. 

MOTOB  riBE   APPARATUS.     See   Fibb 

PBOTECTION. 

MOTOBS.     See  Aeronautics. 

MOUNT  HOLYOXE  COLLEGE.  An  insti- 
tution for  higher  education  of  women,  founded 
at  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  in  1837.    The  studenta 
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•nrolled  in  all  departments  of  the  college  in 
ihe  autumn  of  1913  were  772.  The  faculty 
numbered  80,  and  the  administrative  staff  43. 
There  were  no  noteworthy  changes  in  the 
faculty  during  the  year.  There  were  received 
for  scholarships  $28,010.  The  productive  funds 
of  the  college  in  1912-13  amounted  to  $1,386,- 
119,  and  the  income  to  $55,677.  There  were 
50,000  volumes  in  the  library.  The  president 
is  Mary  E.  Woolley,  M.A. 

MOVINO  FICTUBES.  The  popularity  of 
the  moving  picture  as  a  form  of  entertainment 
constantly  widened  with  the  development  of 
the  art,  and  by  the  year  1913  had  become 
so  comprehensive  as  to  include  not  only  a 
means  of  public  entei^inment^  but  one  of 
demonstration  and  instruction  as  well.  Mov- 
ing pictures  were  used  to  a  very  great  extent 
for  instructing  employes  of  railroads,  factories, 
and  machine  shops  as  a  part  of  the  "  Safety 
First"  movement  to  which  so  much  attention 
in  the  industrial  world  was  being  directed.  To 
illustrate  the  safest  method  of  operating  a  cer- 
tain machine,  for  example,  or  the  safest  method 
to  adopt  when  moving  heavy  machinery  from 
one  portion  of  a  shop  to  another,  are  instances 
in  which  this  system  had  been  of  great  value. 
In  many  schools  and  collets  also,  moving- 
picture  apparatus  was  finding  a  constantly 
widening  use  for  the  instruction  of  students  in 
the  elementary  branches  of  science. 

In  New  York  City  the  Educational  Alliance 
had  arranged  to  give  moving  picture  shows  for 
school  children,  to  which  the  price  of  admission 
was  to  be  3  cents.  It  was  decided  to  introduce 
these  shows  after  a  study  had  been  made  of  the 
entertainments  given  at  the  alliance.  District 
superintendents  of  the  city  schools  announced 
that  the  exhibitions  would  be  confined  to  edu- 
cational and  morally  uplifting  topics,  rather 
than  any  that  might  unduly  develop  a  taste  for 
excitement  and  adventure  in  the  minds  of  the 
children.  It  was  advocated  also  by  the  New 
York    Kindergarten    Association    that    moving 

?iicture8  be  employed  in  the  primary  grades  of 
he  schools.  This  matter  was,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  not  decided  upon.  Some  enterprising 
manufacturers  of  automatic  machinery  recently 
made  use  of  the  moving  picture  machine 
through  their  selling  department  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  to  prospective 
customers  the  details  of  operation  of  such  ma- 
chines which  would  not  ordinarily  be  visible  to 
an  observer. 

Processes  of  manufacture  were  shown  in 
great  detail  by  moving  picture  films,  and  a 
prominent  manufacturer  of  steel  wire  fencing 
exhibited  before  farmers'  institutes  and  at  the 
hardware  trade  conventions  throughout  the 
United  States  films  descriptive  of  the  modem 
methods  of  mining  and  shipping  ore,  manufac- 
turing pig  iron,  the  subsequent  process  of  the 
conversion  of  the  material  into  steel  and 
thence  through  the  mill  to  the  finished  product, 
wire;  the  exhibitions  thus  combining  the  ad- 
yanta/^res  of  advertising  for  the  manufacturer 
with  that  of  a  broader  instruction  of  the  people 
at  large. 

Many  estimates  have  been  attempted  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  money  invested  in  the 
moving  picture  business  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1913,  the 
number  of  theaters  was  more  than  20,000  and 
this  number  did  not  include  existing  houses 
that  had  substituted  moving  pictures  for  their 


regular  theatrical  business.  The  capital  in- 
vested is  certainly  several  hundred  million 
dollars,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  ac- 
curate estimate  of  its  amount  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  manufacturing  portion  of  the 
business  involved  an  immense  amount  of  capital 
which  was  not  reported  to  any  particular 
board  or  agency.  In  making  up  a  photoplay, 
the  time  and  expense  involved  in  getting  the 
actors  together,  staging,  and  making  a  satisfac- 
tory set  of  photographs  is  considerable.  Add 
to  this,  the  duplication  of  the  original,  so  that 
the  films  may  oe  used  in  many  theatres  simul- 
taneously, and  also  the  allowance  for  deprecia- 
tion due  to  the  short-lived  popularity  of  the 
average  photoplay,  and  it  is  possible  to  realize 
the  large  amount  of  money  invested  in  this 
part  of  the  industry. 

There  was  considerable  advance  made  In  the 
design  and  construction  of  the  projection  ma- 
chines used,  with  a  view  to  giving  clearer  pic- 
tures and  to  diminishing  the  risk  of  fire  in  case 
of  a  stoppage  of  the  film,  which  was  the  com- 
monest cause  of  fires  in  these  places  of  amuse- 
ment. 

From  both  a  commercial  and  a  sociological 
point  of  view,  the  popularity  of  this  form  of  en- 
tertainment was  constantly  increasing.  A  re- 
liable estimate  stated  that  the  average  daily 
attendance  at  moving  picture  theatres  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  exceeded  750,000  persons.  In 
proportion  to  the  2,000,000  population  of  the 
city  and  its  suburbs  this  was  significant,  and 
probably  quite  representative  of  tiie  ratio  that 
holds  in  other  large  cities. 

This  widespread  popularity,  and  the  ever- 
present  desire  of  theatrical  managers  to  secure 
new  topics  and  scenes  to  enable  them  to  hold 
it,  naturally  resulted  in  the  necessity  of  facing 
many  serious  problems  tiiat  at  first  were  not 
foreseen.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
moral  tone  of  the  plays  shown  and  the  attitude 
of  the  public,  the  newspapers  and  the  man- 
agers towards  them;  and  of  equal  importance 
was  the  fire  risk  existing  in  the  average  badly 
planned  and  cheaply  built  hall,  or  theatre,  in 
which  such  exhibitions  were  held.  With  re- 
gard to  both  these  (questions,  the  public  was 
showing  an  encouraging  tendency,  in  the  light 
of  events  taking  place  durin?  the  year,  to  hold 
the  ofllcials  of  various  gra&s  concerned  to  a 
strict  accountability,  not  only  for  the  quality 
of  the  plays  shown,  but  for  the  construction 
and  regulation  of  the  buildings  in  which  they 
were  displayed.  There  was  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  desi^pi  of  these  theatres,  due  to  an 
aroused  public  interest  and  a  much  stricter 
examination  by  local  building  and  fire  depart- 
ment inspectors,  accompanied  often  by  more 
vigorous  State  statutes. 

Considering  the  exhibition  in  a  number  of 
moving  picture  theatres  of  films  whose  pur- 
port was  alleged  to  be  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  various  forms  of  vice  and  arouse 
a  general  interest  in  the  correction  of  these 
evils,  it  appeared  as  if  the  management  running 
such  reels  had  either  sadly  misjudged  the  publia 
taste,  or  had  overdone  a  matter  which  presented 
with  more  delicacy  and  discretion,  might  have 
resulted  in  a  wholesome  enlightenment  of  the 
public.  As  it  was,  there  seemed  to  be  a  marked 
disgust  expressed  bv  the  more  discriminating 
and  disinterested  of  the  audience,  and  it  was 
unlikely  that  such  films  would  be  run  to  any  ex-,  .^ 
tent,  until  some  modification  and  expurgatioi^*^^ 
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Bhould   have   been  made  by  a   duly  appointed  Iowa.    In  and  since  1910  from  sixty-fiTe  to  a 

board  of  censors.  hundred   cities   have    adopted   the    commission 

While  the  idea  of  combining  a  phonograph,  plan  each  year  until  at  the  end  of  1913  385 

or  talking;  machine,  with  a  kinetosoope,  known  places    were    included    in    the    list.      Reliable 

as  the  kinetophoUe,  or  "talking  movies/'  was  figures  are  not  easily  secured  because  the  plan 

bv  no  means  new,  and  while  several  such  ma-  varies   considerably   from   State   to   State   and 

chines  were  used  in  public  for  some  time,  they  city  to  city,  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  those 

were  not  satisfactory,  for  the  reason  that  where  who  attempt  to  say  what  are  and  what  are  not 

the  connection  between  the  two  was  simply  me-  commission  cities. 

chanical,  as  was  common,  any  irrepilarity  of  The  accompanying  list  of  385  cities  is  re- 
motion  due  to  the  wearing  of  bearmgs  or  in-  arranged  geographically  from  one  compiled  by 
accuracy  of  construction  would  cause  one  ma-  the  National  Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia, 
chine  to  run  at  a  different  rate  from  the  other  with  five  cities  added  from  the  1913  list  of 
and  spoil  the  effects  produced.  In  order  to  the  National  Short  Ballot  Organization,  New 
obtain  perfect  svnchronism  between  action  and  York  City.  Of  the  40  States  in  the  list,  Texas 
lines,  an  ingenious  electrical  connection  was  leads  with  41  and  Kansas  is  a  close  second 
being  developed  and  was  said  to  give  perfect  with   39    cities. 

results,   the  motor  driving  the  projecting  me-  

chanism  being  controlled  electrically  by  one  of  Ooioaasioir  GovEBincEirr  CnJES  to  Dbckhbbb 

the  circuits  of  the  phonograph  motor.    It  was  31,  1913 

said  that  all   possible   sources  of  irregularity  (Compiled  bjr  the  National  Municipal  Xjeafue) 

and  asynchronism  nad  been  eliminated,  and  the  NEW  ENGLAND  DIVISION 

slightest  change  in  the  one  circuit  immediatelv 

affected  the  other,  reproducing  each  sound  with  fate^               Populatton 

the  motion  accompanying  it,  exactly  as  enacted  •«^»*»                          ««w*»vw«               «rvyiu.uuu 

by  those  making  the  orifrinal  film.  J&alne 

A  decision  was  handed  down  in  the  chancery   Gardiner IWl  MH 

division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  Eng-  Massachusetts 

land  in  the  case  of  a  petition  for  revoking  a    Gloucester  1»0»    Charter  S4.S9S 

g stent   No.    26,671    granted   to   George    Albert   Haverhill  1J09         "  44.116 

mith  for  "improvement  in  and  relating  to  55Jj;!P!!.:::::::::;:::::ilii     ••         iJI:S! 

kmematograph  apparatus  for  the  production  of   j^yjoi  mo        '«  89.S39 

colored   pictures."     The   decision   was    adverse   Salem  IJIJ        "  4J,W7 

and  dismissed  the  petition  in  legal  language.   Taunton  1909  14.»9 

No  ground  was  shown  for  the   revocation  of  MIDDLE  DIVISION 

the  patent  and  the  petition  was  dismissed  with 

costs.     The  court  also  granted  the  prayer  of  ^•^  ^^^^ 

the  respondent  for  a  certificate  that  the  validity  Beacon  191S  10.C29 

of  the  patent  had  been  brought  into  question. 

This  decision,  it  was  said,  terminated  finally  the  New  Jerser 

litigation  over  the  invention  of  what  is  known    Atiantlo  Cltr   1911    Walflh  law      4I.1M 

as  ^ kinemacolor."  Beverly 1911  "  1.149 

HTTNICIPAI.   BUILniKGS.     See  Aicin.  gS^^I^^Jg   : }|8  «  iSo 

TwrruBB.  Haddonfleld  V.V.V. /..*...  1911             "              4.141 

HUOTciPAi.  BwiciBNCY.  See  Muia-  ji^^^o^^  ::::::::::::ilU        -      i«?:??J 

CIPAL  GoVEBNMXirr.  iJonr   Branch    1911  -  11.298 

XTTKICIPAIi  GAZETTES.    See  Mtoicipal   L^ngport 1911  -  ly 

Government  under  Official  Municipal  Gazettet.    %^fSmS  1911  "  nlli 

HUNICIPAI.    OOVEBNMBNT.      In    the  iNutley    ./.V.V.V.V::::::.'!!!}              „              6.009 

United  States,  the  commission  plan  continued    2^||Jf,o^*5r    1|11  „  gl.»w 

to  be  a  country-wide  movement  and  the  com-  phiuipsbuii' **.V.I!!I!i!!.*191t              •*              .!... 

mandins    feature     in     municipal    government.   Rldsrewood    1911  "  6.414 

About   a   hundred  cities   adopted   the  plan   in    giJ'fJSj^cS'"^  IMS  "  Ml 

1913;  a  few  more  than  In  any  previous  year.  Trenton    ...f.. '.*.'. *.*.'. '.'.'. '.1911             "            96.815 

Next   to   the   commission   plan   in   general   in-    Union 1911  •;  ll.OM 

terest  wss  the  city-manager  plan,  which  made   S?f,\S!ton ilil  "  I'S 

a  great  stride  during  the  year.    The  campaign  ^SS;jSS..V:: :::::::: .'1911             ^               '898 

for  honesty,  for  grfater  efficiency,  and  for  the 

freedom  of  municipal  from  State  and  Federal  Pennsylvania 

politics   was   continued   on   every   hand,   often   xDentown    lilt   Act  of  1911     51.91J 

with  encouraging  results.  Altoona    \\  '*  62.127 

Commission  Plan.    Probably  no  other  inno-   gj^jf^^^"*  ;*;    «  «  it.JK 

vation  in  municipal  government  ever  spread  so  Carbondale  ".*.".!!!! !!!!.'!    "              "              nio40 

rapidly  as  did  the  commission  plan,  with  its    Chester ;;  '^  18.527 

small  confined  legislative  and  municipal  body  gSSS?^^^"*.. :;;:;;;::::    «              ••               sMi 

elected  at  large  by  non-partisan  means  and  its  Easton  *  V.V.V.!*.  !!'.'.!!!*.!    "              "              18.522 

democrstic   control   features   of   the   initiative,    grle "  ^  66.525 

the  referendum,  the  recall,  and  publicity.  Be-    S^i'JfiS-J «  «  64-186 

ginning  at  Galveston,  Tex.,   in   1901   with  the  Sasleton    ...WW"!!!!!::    ;;              ;;              15:452 

small   all-powerful   commission   as   the   distinc-    Johnstown    "^  J^  66.482 

tiv€^  feature  which  had  given  the  name  to  the    LjSc^Haven !!!::::!    "  "  ?:772 

plan,  and  continuing  in    1905  with   the  adop-  McKeesport    !!','//,'/..'...   "              "              UMi 

tion  of  a  modified  plan  by.  Houston,  the  move-    Meadvllle    ^^^-^        ;;    ^         12.7M 

ment  began  to  gafn   force   in   1907   with   the  Srcitr"*.::::Kga^brLjOQQle     it:!!? 

adoption  of  an  improved  plan  by  Des  Moines,    pituton   "  "^  16,267 
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HUNIGIPAZi    GOVBBNXBNT 


Date 

Place                         adopted  Population 

Pottavino    1918  Act  of  1918     80,S8« 

South  Bethlehem    "               19.978 

Readinf   "  "               96,071 

Tltuirvllle    "  "                 8,688 

WUkes-Barre    "  "               67,106 

WllUamaport    "  "               81,860 

York    "  "               44,760 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION 

Haryland 

.  Cumberland   1910  81,889 

Weat  Vlivinla 

Bluefleld   1909  Charter            11,188 

Fairmont  1918  "                    9.711 

Grafton    1918  "                     7,668 

Huntingdon    1909  "                  81.161 

Parkersburg   19U  **                  17,848 

North  Carolina 

Greensboro   1911  Charter            16.896 

Hickory    1918  "                     8.716 

High  Point   1910  "                     9,626 

Moreantown    1918  "                     2,718 

RalelflTh  1918  '*                    19,218 

WlhniniBrton    1911  "                   26,748 

South  Carolina 

Columbia    1910  State  law        26.811 

Florence    1912  "                  7,067 

Oransreburv    1918  "                   6,906 

Spartanaburv   1918  "                 17,617 

Sumter    1913  "                   8.109 

Georgia 

Cartenrvine    1911  State  law         4,067 

Marietta    1911  6,949 

Florida 

Green  Core  Springs 1911  1,819 

Lakeland    .1918  8,719 

Largo    1918  891 

Orlando    1918  8,894 

Pass  a  Grille 1911  

Penaacola    1918  82,892 

St.   Petersburg   1918  4,in 

Tampa    1913  87,782 

West  Palm  Beach 1918 

NORTHERN   CENTRAL 

Ohio 

Dayton   1918  116,677 

Jackson   *'  6,468 

Lakewood    "  16.181 

Middletown    "  18,162 

Norwood    "  16,186 

Springfield    "  46,921 

nUnoia 

Braceyffle   1911  Statelaw^ 

Cairo    1918  "                  UMM 

Carbondale   1911  "                   B.Ul 

Clinton    1911  "                  5.165 

Decatur    ...> 1911  "                 31J40 

Dixon    1911  "                    7,£16 

Elgin    1911  "                  25.&Tfl 

Forest  Park  1911  "                   fi,594 

Geneseo    1912  "                   3,199 

Hamilton   1911  "                   1,627 

Harrtsburg    1918  "                   B.aOfl 

Harvey    1912  "                    7,227 

HlUsboro  1911  •'                   3,424 

Jacksonville    1911  "                I5.32« 

Kewanee    1911  "                  ^,^07 

MarseiUes    1912  »,2S»1 

Mollne    1911  "                  24.1^9 

Murphysboro    1918  7,4S6 

Ottawa   1911  "                   9.B36 

Pekin   1911  "                   9,897 

Port  Byron 1918  

River  Forest   1918  

Rochelle    1911  "                   2.782 

Rock  Island   1911  "                 24.886 

Springfield   1911  "                 61,617 

Spring  Valley  1911  "                   7,086 

Waukegan   1911  "                16,069 

Michigan 

Battle  Creek  1918  Homerulet     26,267 

Cadillac  1918  8.876 

East  Jordan 1911  "               2.616 

Ftemont   1911  "               2,009 

•Adopted  by  city.    tHome  rule  law. 


Date 

Place                          adopted  Population 

Harbor  Beach 1910  Homerulet      1.666 

Marquette  1918  11,608 

Monroe 1918  6,898 

Owosso   1918  9,689 

Pontlac    1911  ••              14,682 

Port  Huron 1910  "              18.868 

Saginaw  1918  60.610 

Traverse  City  1918  "             12,116 

Wyandotte 1911  "               8,287 

Wiaconain 

Appleton   1911 

Ashland    ....: 1918 

Eau  Claire 1910 

JanesvlUe  1912 

Ladysmith   1918 

Menominee   1912 

Oshkosh   1911 

Portage  1912 

Rice  Lake  1912 

Superior  1912 


Minnesota 

Duluth  1912 

Eveleth   1918 

Faribault   1911 

Mankato 1910 

Morris    1918 

St.  Cloud 1911 

St.  Paul  1912 

Tower   1912 

Iowa 

Burlington  1910 

Cedax'  Rapids   1908 

Des  Moines 1908 

Fort  Dodge 1910 

Keokuk   1910 

Marshalltown 1910 

Mason  City 1918 

Ottumwa   1912 

Sioux  aty  1910 


State  law  • 

16,778 

•< 

11.694 

«• 

18.810 

<• 

18.894 

2.862 

«• 

6.086 

■• 

88,062 

«• 

6.440 

M 

8.968 

M 

40,884 

ISION, 

WEST 

78.466 

7.086 

19.001 

10.866 

2,100 

10.600 

214.744 

SUtelaw 

84.284 

88.811 
86.868 
16,648 
14,008 
18,874 

11.280 

«« 

22,012 

M 

47,826 

Missouri 
1918 


Joplin 

North  DakoU 

Bismarck  1909    State  law 

Devil's  Lake 1912 

Fargo   1918  " 

Hlllsboro 1918 

Mandan    1907 

Minot   1909 

WiUiston    1918 

South  Dakota 

Aberdeen   1911    SUtelaw 

Belle   Fourche    1912  " 

Canton    1910  " 

Chamberlain  1910  " 

Dell  Rapids   1910  " 

Huron   1910  " 

Lead    1911 

Madison   1912  " 

Pierre    1910  " 

Rapid  City 1910  •• 

Sioux  Falls 1908  " 

Vermillion    1910  " 

Watertown   1912  " 

Tankton  1910  " 


Abnene   1910    SUte  1aw« 

Anthony  1909  •• 

Arkansas  City  1912  •• 

Caldweu  1910  •• 

Chanute   1911  " 

Chenyvale 1910  " 

Coffesrvllle   1910  " 

Council  Grove 1911  •• 

Dodge  City 1910  •• 

Emporia   1910  •• 

Eureka   1910  •• 

Fredonia  1918  " 

Garden  City 1918 

Gamett   1918 

Glrard    1910  •• 

Great  Bend 1912 

Hiawatha  1911  •• 

Holton   1912  •• 

Hutchinson  1909  ** 

Independence It9%itized  l?y 


Goi^i 


82,078 


6,448 

6.167 
14.881 

8.878 
6.188 
8,124 


10,768 
1,862 
2,108 
1,276 
1,867 
6,791 
8,892 
8,187 
8.666 
8.864 

14,094 
2,187 
7.010 
8,787 


4,118 
2,669 
7,608 
2.206 
9.272 
4.804 

12.687 
2.646 
8.214 
0.968 
2.883 
8.600 
8.171 
2,884 
2.446 
4.622 
2.974 
2,842 

16,864 
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Date 
Place  adopted  Population 

lola 1910    Statelaw*  M8S 

Junction  City 1912  "  6,698 

Kansas  City  1910  "  82,831 

Kinsman   1912  "  2,670 

Lawrence  1913  "  12,374 

Leavenworth    1908  "  19,868 

Manhattan  1911  "  6,722 

Marlon    1910  "  1,841 

Neodesha    1910  "  2.288 

Newton 1910  "  7.682 

Olathe  1912  "  8,272 

Ottawa  1913  "  7,660 

Parsons    1910  "  12,468 

Pittsburgh    1911  •  14,766 

Pratt    1911  ••  8,302 

Sabetha  1913  " 

Topeka   1910  "  48.684 

WelUn^on  1910  "  7,034 

Wichita  1909  '*  62,460 

Nebraska 

Beatrice  1911    State    law         9.866 

Lincoln   1912  43.978 

Nebraska  City    1912  '*  6,488 

Omaha 1911  "  124,069 

SOUTH    CENTRAL   DIVISION 

Kentucky 

Covlngrton  1912     .  53.270 

Lexington    1911    State  law         34.099 

Newport  1910  "  80,309 

Mt.  Sterling  1913  3,932 

Paducah  1913  22.760 

PlnevlUe   1918  2,161 

Tennessee 

Bristol  1918    Charter  7,148 

Chattanooga   1911  "  44.604 

Clarksvllle "  8.648 

Etowah  "  1.686 

Jackson 1918  "                    

Knoxville    1911  "  86.346 

Lebanon  1913  "  3.669 

Memphis    1909  "  181.106 

Nashville    1918  "  110.364 

St.    Elmo    1911  '*  2.426 

Springfield    1913  "  2.086 

Alabama 

Birmingham    1911    State  law      182.686 

Cordova    1911  *•  1,747 

Carbon  Hill    1912  "  1.627 

Elba     1912  "  1.079 

Hartselle    1911  "  1,374 

Huntsvllle   1911  "  7,611 

Mobile    1911  "  61.621 

Montgomery    1911  "  38.136 

Sheffield   1912  "  4.865 

Talladega   1911  "  5.864 

Tuscaloosa    1911  "  8.407 

Mississippi 

Charleston   1912    State  law         2.000 

Clarksdale    1910  "  4,079 

Gulfport    1911  "  6.386 

Hattlesburg    1910  "  11,738 

Jackson  1912  "  21.262 

Laurel  1911  "  8.465 

Meridian   1912  "  23,285 

Vlcksburg   1912  '  20,814 

Louisiana 

Alexandria  1918     State  law         11.218 

Baton  Rouge   1913  "  14.897 

Donaldsvllle    1913  "  4  090 

Natchitoches    1912  "  2,532 

Hammond    1912  "  2.942 

Jennlnprs    1913  "  8.925 

Lake  Charles  1912  "  11.449 

New  Iberia  1912  "  7,499 

New  Orleans   1912  "  839,075 

Shreveport    1910  "  28.015 

Arkansas 

Fort  Smith 1918  23.975 


Date 

Place                            adopted  Population 

Duncan   1910  Homerulet        2.47Y 

Enid    1909  "               18,799 

El  Reno   1910  "                 7,872 

Holdenvllle   1911  "              11.664 

Guthrie 1910  "                2.296 

Lawton     1911  "                7.788 

MacAlester     1910  "               12.954 

Miami    1910  "                 2.907 

Muskogee    1910  "               25.278 

Oklahoma  City  1911  "              64.205 

Okmulgee    1912  4.176 

Pawhuska    1912  "                2.474 

Purcell     1910  "                2.740 

Sapulpa    1910  "                8.283 

Stillwater    1911  ••                3.444 

Tulsa     1909  "               18.182 

Wagoner    1910  "                4.018 

Wewoka    .v 1918  1,022 

Texas 

Abilene    1911  State   law         9.204 

Amarillo     1913  "                    9.957 

Aransas  Pass   1910  "                    1.197 

Austin    1909  Charter             2».860 

Barry    1910  State  law 

Beaumont    . . .  (modified)  20,640 

Bishop    1912 

Corpus  Chrlstl   1909  Charter              8.222 

Dallas    1907  "                    92.104 

Denlson    1907  ••                   16,632 

Elkhart    1910 

El   Paso   1907  "                    89.279 

Fort   Worth    1907  "                    73,302 

Franklin    1912  1,390 

Frankston    1912 

Galveston    1901  "                    86.981 

Greenville   ...(partial)    (1907)  8.860 
Harllnger  (abandoned)  (1910) 

Houston    1906  78.800 

Kennedy    1910  Stp^e  law          1.147 

Lyford    1910  * 

McAUen    1911  "                     1.896 

McKlnney    1912  7,000 

Marshall   1909  Charter            11,452 

Marble  FaUs   1910  State  law          1,061 

Nixon    1912 

Orange    —^  5,627 

Palestine    1909  C»iarter            10.482 

Poison     1918  7.663 

Port  Arthur  1911  State   law         1,699 

Port  Lavaca    1910 

Robstown    

San  Benito   1911  •• 

?-  -           1911  12.412 

Shf^rman     -^— 

St.>mf.-rvJile    1913 

S|>ier    1918 

i^weet water   1913  4,176 

Taylor    .    1918  6,814 

Terrell    1910  State    law          7,060 

Warn 1909  Charter             28.426 

WlUle    1912 

MOUNTAIN   DIVISION 

Montana 

Missoula  1911  State  law        12,869 

Poison  1912 

Idaho 

Boise   1912  Statelaw*       17,368 

Lewlston    1907  Charter              6,048 

Colorado 

Colorado  City  1913  Home  rulet        4  838 

Colorado  Springs 1909  "               29  178 

Denver    1918  "            281,381 

Duranjgro    1912  "                4.686 

Fort  Collins   1913  8.210 

Grand  Junction  1909  ••                7  754 

Pueblo    1911  44',396 

Wyoming 

Cheyenne    1918  11.820 

Sheridan   1911  8,408 


Utah 


Oklahoma 

.,                                        -«-,                               .,^tt   I^gan   1911  SUte  Uw 

Ada  1^12                                4.309    Murray    "  «• 

Ardmore    1908    Homerulet        8.618    Ogden    "  •• 

Bartlesvllle   1910                "                6.181    Provo   ••  " 

Coninsvnie                      . .  .1912  1.324    Salt  Lake  City. . .  ^  ^  VjOXjV  IC    'i^ 

*  Adopted  by  city.     fHome  rule  law.     tHome  rule  charter.  O 


7.B22 

4.057 

26.580 

8,926 
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Place 


New  Mexico 
Date 
adoptaa 


PopuUtlon 


liaa  Vegas t....l91S  S,719 

RosweU (modified)    (1910)  State  law         •,172 

Arlsona 

Douglas    191S 

Phoenix    " 


6.4S7 
11,1S4 


PACIFIC   DIVISION 

Washington 

Centralla   1911 

Chehalls   1911 

Everett    1919 

Hoquiam    1911 

North   Yakima   1911 

Olathe    1911 


7.S11 
4,607 
S4,814 
8.171 
14,083 
8.000 

Spokane   1911    Homendet    104.402 

Tacoma  1910  "  88.748 

WaUa  Walla 1911  *'  19.864 

Oregon 

Baker  City  1910  Romernlel       M80 

La  Grande 1913  City  manager  4.848 

Portland   1918  Homenilet    207.714 


Berkeley  

Modesto    1910 

Monterey  1910 

Oakland    1910 

Pasadena    1913 

Pomono    1911 

Hlverslde   

Sacramento   1911 

San  Bernardino  1912 

Ban  Diego  1909 

San  Luis  Obispo 1911 

San  Mateo    1912 

Santa  Crum 1911 

Stockton   1911 

Vallejo  1911 

Canada 
St.  John's,  New  Brunswick 


CUdlfomla 

1909    Home  mlel 


40.481 

7.268 

4.928 

160.174 

80.291 

10.207 

16.212 

44.696 

12.779 

89.678 

6.167 

4.884 

11.146 

23,268 

11.840 


tHome  rule  charter. 

Arranged  geographically  by  groups  of  States 
the  number  ot  commission  plan  cities  from 
greatest  to  least  is  as  follows: 


South 

Central 

Cen.    West. 
Central 

Atiantic  .'.".*.' 

110 
86 

IS 

28 

Paclflo    

...     27 

North 
North 
Middle 
South 

Mountain    

New    JSngland..., 

Total    

...     22 

...       8 

..  iii 

By  years  the  growth  of  the  commission  plan 
was  as  follows: 

1901 

1 

1910 

66 

■1905 

, 1 

1911 

1912 

96 

1907 

, 7 

67 

1908 

6 

1918 

..   .  112 

1909 

.::::::;  28 

Not  given 

7 

Total    886 

In  the  early  years  of  the  commission  plan 
nearly  all  the  cities  which  adopted  it  were  small 
and  it  was  urged  that  it  was  not  applicable  to 
cities  of  considerable  size.  Gradually  the  size 
of  the  commission  cities  rose  to  100,000  and 
then  upwards  until  in  1012  New  Orleans 
(population  339,030  in  1010)  was  included  in 
the  list.  Four  other  of  the  cities  had  popula- 
tions of  more  than  200.000  in  1910;  eight  had 
hetween  100.000  and  200,000  and  nearly  forty 
had  more  than  50,000  inhabitants.  The  total 
population  of  the  cities  which  had  adopted  the 
eommission  plan  up  to  the  close  of  1013  was 
given  by  the  National  Municipal  League  as 
7,500.000.  In  addition  to  the  cities  of  the 
United   States    one   Canadian   city,    St.    John, 


K.  B.,  was  reported  as  being  under  the  com- 
mission plan. 

The  large  accession  to  the  commission  plan 
list  in  1913  was  in  no  small  part  due  to  an 
act  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  which 
brought  all  23  of  the  third-class  cities  (below 
100,000  population)  under  the  commission  plan. 
A  second  act  enabled  any  one  of  42  boroughs 
of  the  State  having  a  population  of  10,000  or 
more  to  adopt  the  commission  plan,  which  was 
done  by  some  of  the  boroughs  in  1913.  The 
Pennsylvania  commissions  consist  of  a  mayor, 
who  serves  four  years,  and  four  councilmen, 
who  serve  two  years  each.  All  are  elected  at 
lar^,  as  is  also  a  controller.  A  city  solicitor, 
engineer,  treasurer,  assessor,  and  clerk  are  ap- 
pointed for  two  years  by  the  commission.  The 
commission  fixes  the  salaries  of  its  members 
within  a  wide  stated  range.  It  was  said  that 
this  would  facilitate  the  adoption  of  the  city 
manager  plan — under  which  it  was  common  for 
the  commissioners  to  serve  for  a  nominal  salary. 
The  recall  feature  was  omitted  from  the  act. 
No  provision  was  made  for  civil  service  and 
little  was  stipulated  as  to  the  qualifies tioqs  of 
administrative  officers.  Unusual  dignity  and 
importance  was  given  to  the  office  of  city  en- 
gineer. That  official  must  be  a  "  competent  civil 
engineer"  and  was  to  have  the  "direction  and 
control  of  the  engineering  matters  of  the  city," 
besides  appointing  his  own  assistants. 

Crrr  Manaqer.  The  adoption  of  the  city' 
manager  plan  by  13  cities  during  the  year  1913 
led  many  persons  to  believe  that  it  was  going 
to  sweep  over  the  country  as  did  the  commis- 
sion plan.  There  was  at  least  some  warrant 
for  this  belief  since  the  manager  plan  made 
more  rapid  progress  in  this  one  year  than  did 
the  commission  plan  in  its  first  six  years,  and 
since  the  manager  plan  was  being  adopted  by 
commission  plan  and  non-commission  plan 
cities.  The  forerunner  of  the  city  manager  plan 
and  in  the  opinion  of  some  the  first  city  to 
adopt  it  was  Staunton,  Va.,  in  1907  or  1908. 
In  1911  a  proposed  new  charter  for  Lockport, 
N.  Y.  (which  never  went  into  effect),  provided 
for  a  city  manager.  In  1912,  Sumter,  N.  C, 
decided  for  a  city  manager  along  lines  more 
like  the  proposed  Lockport  plan  than  like  the 
plan  in  effect  at  Staunton,  in  1912,  also,  Nor- 
wood, Mass.,  combined  in  one  official  position 
the  duties  of  town  engineer,  superintendent  of 
public  works,  and  director  of  the  water  and 
lighting  systems.  A  similar  combination  of  of- 
fices was  made  at  Clarinda,  la.,  in  1913.  Neither 
the  Staunton,  Norwood,  nor  Clarinda  managers 
appeared  to  have  so  full  powers  nor  such  a  rela- 
tion to  the  legislative  division  of  the  respective 
municipalities  as  was  required  by  the  city  man- 
ager plan,  as  promoted  by  the  National  Short 
Ballot  Organization.  In  the  conception  of  the 
association  just  named  the  city  manager  exer- 
cised all  executive  functions,  including  appoint- 
ment to  all  other  executives,  but  was  himself 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  city  commission  or 
council,  which  appointed  and  at  any  time  might 
discharge  the  manager.  Under  this  definition 
Sumter  was  the  first  city  to  adopt  the  plan 
and,  all  told,  14  cities  had  adopted  it  at  the 
close  of  1913. 

These  cities,  with  their  populations  by  the 
U.  S.  Census  for  1910,  are  as  follows: 


Hickory,   N.    C...     8,716 
Morris,    Minn 1,686 
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Sumter,    a    C...    84M  Abilene^    Kaiu...  4,118 

Dayton,    0 116,6n  AmarlUo,    Tez...<  9,967 

Mlddletown,    O...  1S,16S  Terrlll.    Tex. 7.960 

Sprinfffleld,    O....  46.921  Phoenix.    ArlE....  11.134 

CSidlllac,    Mich...    8,676  La  Grande,  Ore..  4.848 

If  Stanton,  Norwood,  and  Clarlnda  be  added 
(see  text),  the  list  would  number  17  cities  and 
towns,  westmount,  Quebec,  also  appointed  a 
city  manager  in  1918,  after  pubUc  advertisement 
for  applicants. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Dayton  and  Springfield 
were  the  only  cities  of  any  size  that  had  adopted 
the  city  manager  plan.  The  plan  seemed  to 
be  particularly  well  adapted  to  small  cities, 
which  would  not  be  able  to  hire  a  well-trained 
man  to  become  head  each  of  a  number  of  city 
departments,  but  could  well  afford  to  pay  a 
high  salary  to  a  single  administrator  of  broad 
experience  and  high  ability.  The  city  manager 
plan  had  more  generally  than  otherwise  been 
adopted  as  an  adjunct  of  the  commission  plan. 
It  was  thought  that  this  fact,  and  the  strong 
advocacy  in  some  quarters  combining  the  two 
plans  was  a  confession  of  weakness  in  the  com- 
mission plan  which  had  been  noted  by  im- 
portant observers  almost  from  the  start:  The 
attempt  to  elect  executive  officers  and  make 
them  a  combined  lesislative  and  administrative 
body,  without  a  head  or  leader. 

Under  the  new  commission-manager  charter 
(1913)  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  city  manager  is 
appointed  by  the  commission  without  regard  to 
political  beliefs  or  residence.  He  holds  office 
at  the  will  of  the  city  council  and  in  addition 
is  subject  to  recall  by  popular  vote.  It  is  his 
duty  to  see  that  the  laws  are  enforced;  to  ap- 
point and  remove  all  heads  of  departments  and 
all  subordinate  officials  and  employes,  subject 
to  certain  civil  service  rules,  all  appointments 
to  be  based  on  "merit  and  fitness  alone'*;  to 
exercise  control  over  all  city  departments;  to 
attend  all  meetings  of  the  commission,  with 
the  right  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  but 
with  no  right  to  vote;  and  to  keep  the  com- 
mission advised  as  to  the  financial  condition 
and  needs  of  the  city.  The  Dayton  manager 
has  power  to  cause  an  investigation  to  be  made 
of  any  department  or  of  the  conduct  of  any 
officer  or  employe  of  the  city.  His  salary  is 
fixed  by  the  commission.  Late  in  1913  the 
Dayton  commission  appointed  as  city  manager, 
at  a  salary  of  $12,500  a  year,  H.  M.  Waite,  at 
that  time  city  engineer  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
For  an  exposition  of  the  city  manager  plan, 
as  conceived  by  the  National  Short  Ballot  As- 
sociation of  New  York  City,  see  a  bulletin  is- 
sued by  the  association  late  in  1913.  The  bul- 
letin will  also  be  found  to  contain  city  manager 
charter  provisions,  both  for  cities  which  have 
adopted  and  for  those  which  have  rejected  the 
plan. 

HoiOB  Rule.  It  had  long  been  an  anomaly  that 
cities  of  so  democratic  a  country  as  the  United 
States  should  have  far  less  freedom  than  those 
of  some  of  the  most  strongly  monarchical 
countries  of  Europe.  In  America  both  theory 
and  practice  had  oeen  until  recently,  and  still 
was  in  most  commonwealths,  that  the  city  was 
merely  the  creature  of  the  State.  Accordingly 
a  large  proportion  of  American  cities  had  to 
go  to  their  State  legislature  for  any  and  every 
minor  change  in  their  frame  of  government 
and  in  many  cases  for  authority  to  increase 
.the  salary  of  a  city  officiaL     For  several  de- 
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cades  freedom  from  legislative  control  OT«r 
city  charter  had  been  increasing  In  the  Western 
States  and  latterly  this  freedom  had  been 
granted  in  greater  or  less,  degree  to  some  or 
all  the  cities  of  several  States  in  the  Middle 
West.  The  so-called  home  rule  States  in  19 IC 
included  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho» 
Colorado,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  Minne- 
sota, Michigan,  and  Ohio.  Some  degree  of  home 
rule  was  granted  to  the  cities  of  New  York  in 
1913  by  an  act  which  increased  the  general 
powers  of  municipalities,  but  this  act  carried 
no  authority  to  adopt  or  amend  charters.  The 
home  rule  principle  was  upheld  during  the  year 
by  the  courts  of  Colorado  and  Ohio,  the  new 
locally-framed  charter  of  Cleveland  being  at 
issue  in  the  Ohio  decision.  Acting  under  an 
Ohio  constitutional  amendment  of  1912  not  only 
Cleveland  but  also  a  number  of  other  Ohio  cities 
framed  new  charters  through  local  charter 
drafting  commissions  elected  by  popular  vote, 
the  charters  also  being  approved  by  popular 
vote, 

PuBLio  UTXLiTr  OoioassiON.  By  1913  Wis- 
consin and  New  York  public  utility  commis- 
sions, which  had  not  been  established  many 
years  before,  were  copied  more  or  less  closely 
by  many  other  States.  These  commissions 
have  control  of  the  rates,  quality  of  service  and 
capitalization  of  companies  operating  under 
municipal  franchises.  The  Wisconsin  commis- 
sion and  the  Massachusetts  gas  and  electric 
commission  (established  two  oecades  or  so  be- 
fore any  of  the  other  commissions)  have  control 
over  municipally  as  well  as  privately  owned 
utilities.  The  extreme  home  rule  advocates  ob- 
jected strongly  to  the  State  utility  commisaions» 
urging  that  the  regulation  of  street  railway 
and  lighting  companies,  etc.,  should  be  left 
entirely  to  the  local  authorities.  This  conten- 
tion overlooked  the  fact  that  the  State  utility 
commissions  were  established  because  the  mu- 
nicipalities were  unable  or  unwilling  to  regu- 
late the  franchise  companies  and  the  further 
fact  that  the  larger  expert  staff,  financial  re- 
sources, and  experience  of  the  State  commis- 
sions enabled  them  to  exercise  more  efficient  and 
economical  control  than  could  lo^  conunia- 
sions. 

IN8TBT7CTIDN  IN  MUNICIPAL  GOVKBNHXNT.   Ab 

encouraging  factor  in  the  municipal  field  was 
the  attention  which  the  universities  and  colleges 
of  the  United  States  were  giving  to  the  subject 
of  municipal  government.  According  to  figures 
gathered  by  Prof.  William  B.  Munro  (see  Na- 
tional Municipal  Review,  July,  1913)  in  behalf 
of  a  committee  of  the  National  Municipal 
League,  no  less  than  64  institutions  were  giving 
''independent  and  distinct  instruction'*  in 
municipal  government  in  1913,  as  compared 
with  46  five  years  earlier.  The  enrolled  stu- 
dents in  1913  ranged  from  6  to  86  per  institution. 
The  article  mentioned  contains  a  table  showing 
what  institutions  had  courses  devoted  wholly 
and  what  partly  to  municipal  government,  the 
number  of  courses  offered,  the  amount  of  time 
given  to  each,  and  the  number  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  enrolled  at  each  insti- 
tution. 

Official  Municipal  Gazkttes.  The  United 
States  is  almost  the  only  one  of  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world  which  does  not  supply 
its  people  with  information  of  its  activities 
through  an  official  gazette.  What  the  sovem- 
Digitized  by  VjOL^V  IC 
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mfint  has  failed  to  do,  seyeral  cities  have  at- 
tempted.    The  following  is  a  partial  list^  com« 

piled  by  Henry  J.  Harris,  Library  of  Congress, 

of  the  cities  which  publish  official  journals  for 

general    information   concerning   the    activities 

of  the  municipality.    The  name  of  the  periodical 

is  also  given: 

Atlantic  City,  Commission  Govtmmont. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Monthly  BuOstin;  issued  by  the  tUtis- 
tics   department. 

Bahimofe,  M<L,  Mnnieipai  Journal;  issued  semi-monthly. 

Burlington,  la.,  Procssdings  of  the  City  Council  undtr 
the  Commission  Plan  of  Govsmmtnt;  monthly... 

Ccntxalia,  Wash.,  Monthly  Summary  of  Proceedings, 
and  itemized  statement  in  detail  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  city  commission. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Municipal  Record;  issued  monthly. 

Colorado  Springs,  CoL,  Summary  of  Proceedings  and 
Department  Reports;  issued  monthly. 

Denver,  CoL,  The  City  of  Denver;  issued  semi-monthly 
by  the  city  and  county  of  Denver.  Successor  to 
Denvsr  Municipal  Facts, 

Houston.  Tex.,  Progressive  Houston;  issued  monthly. 

Lexington.  Ky.,   The  City  of  Lexington. 

Los  Angeles.  CaL,  Los  AngeUs  Municipal  News;  dis- 
continued in  1913^ 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Commission  Government. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  The  City  Record;  issued  daily  by 
the  board  of  city  record. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Municipal  Statistics;  issued  monthly  by 
the  department  of  accounts  and  finance. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Philadelphia;  issued  monthly;  dis- 
continued. 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  Municipal  Record;  issued  weekly. 

San  Jose,  CaL,  Municipal  Record;,  issued  monthly. 

SeatUe,   Wash.,  Municipal  News. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  Oificial  Gaeette. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  Municipal  Bulletin;  israed  monthly. 
SocHAL  Ceittbes.    The  social  centre  movement, 

at  first  local  in  character  and  depending  upon 

private  initiative,  had  become  national  in  ex- 
tent and  had  a  large  amount  of  public  sup- 
port. In  1910  a  bureau  of  social  centre  de- 
velopment  was   established   as   a   part   of   the 

extension  division  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, with  Edward  J.  Ward,  who  had  been  active 
in  that  line  of  work  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  as 
adviser.  In  1911  a  national  conference  on 
iocial  centre  development  met  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  and  the  Social  Centre  Aseociation  pf 
America  was  formed.  Its  aim  was  to  utilize 
public  school  buildings  for  all  sorts  of  munici- 
pal activities,  notably  for  voting,  as  well  as  for 
educational,  recreational,  and  purely  social  pur- 
poses. Various  features  of  this  plan  had  been 
adopted  by  different  American  cities.  In  Grand 
Rapids  the  kindergarten  was  used  as  a  votinff 
place.  In  Los  Angeles,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  newly-enfranchised  women  voters  for  a  de- 
cent place  to  cast  their  ballot,  the  public 
school  buildings  were  tiirown  open.  In  Chicago 
and  New  York  recreational  centres  had  been 
established  in  buildings  especially  devoted  to 
recreation.  New  York  had  thirty-eight  such 
centres.  At  least  five  States  passed  laws  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  public  school  buildings  for 
general  community  gatherings.  Wisconsin,  the 
pioneer  in  State  legislation  on  this  subject, 
enacted  a  law  in  1910,  authorizing  school  trus- 
tees or  school  or  other  boards  to  grant  to 
organizations  of  a  civic,  social,  or  recreational 
nature,  the  use  of  schools  for  public  meetings 
on  petition  of  one-half  the  voters  in  the  district. 
Similar  legislation  was  enacted  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana  in  101?.  The  Massachusetts  law  au- 
thorised the  school  committees  of  any  town  or 
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oity  except  Boston  to  conduct  educational  and 
recreational  activities  in  or  upon  school  prop- 
erty and  to  allow  private  associations  to  do 
the  same,  imder  regulation  and  without  charge 
to  the  public. 

In  California  the  law  established  a  civic  centre 
at  every  school  house  in  the  State,  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  school  trustees  or  district 
boards  of  education.  Light,  heat,  janitor  serv- 
ice, and  a  special  supervising  officer  were  to  be 
provided  out  of  the  school  funds.  Consult:  Ward 
{Editor],  The  Social  Centre  (New  York,  1913) ; 
Perry,  The  Wider  Use  of  the  School  Plant 
(New  York,  1910). 

Btatietica  of  Social  Centres.  In  the  Recre- 
ation Census  for  the  year  ending  November  1, 
1913,  completed  by  the  Playground  and  Recre- 
ation Society  of  America,  the  following  statistics 
were  given  regarding  the  use  of  school  houses 
as  social  centres'  in  the  United  States:  "In  70 
cities,  last  year,  school  houses  were  used  as 
recreation  centres.  Seventy-four  of  these  cities 
reported  368  such  centres.  In  three  additional 
cities  65  schools  were  used  for  lectures."  Of  these 
82  are  included  in  the  342  cities  whose  recrea- 
tion centres  had  paid  supervision.  Of  the  300 
other  communities  which  had  recreation  centres 
but  no  paid  supervisors  "  66  cities  reported 
evening  recreation  centres  in  their  schools. 
Fifty-one  of  these  cities  reported  06  such  cen- 
tres." Altogether  the  wider  use  of  public 
schools  was  seen  in  137  cities  last  year,  of  which 
128  cities  reported  629  school  centres.  In  the 
previous  year  (1912)  114  cities  reported  the 
evening  use  of  schools;  in  102  of  these  cities 
there  were  357  such  centres. 

Women  Holding  Office.  There  were  few 
municipal  offices,  whether  elective  or  appointive, 
that  were  not  held  by  women  in  one  or  more 
cities  at  the  close  of  1913.  The  following  cities 
had  women  mayors:  Warrenton,  Ore.;  T^ro, 
Kan.;  Hunnewell,  Kan.;  Dayton,  Wyo.;  Anadia, 
111.  Thirteen  cities,  of  which  eight  are  in  Col- 
orado, had  women  city  treasurers.  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  made  a  woman  city  comptroller. 
One  Kansas  city  and  one  Colorado  city  had  a 
woman  auditor.  There  were  five  city  clerks, 
seven  judicial  officers,  one  alderman,  and  twenty- 
six  policemen  (most  of  them  with  very  special 
duties)  on  this  partial  list  of  women  municipal 
office  holders  published  bv  Jane  Campbell  in  the 
National  Municipal  Revteto  for  January,  1914. 
In  addition  Miss  Campbell  gave  a  miscel- 
laneous list  of  women  office  holders  contain- 
ing about  thirty  names.  This  did  not  include 
about  500  school  superintendents  and  many 
other  officials  connected  with  the  public  school 
system. 

Graft.  Those  who  wish  to  enter  an  unpleas- 
ant part  of  the  municipal  ffovemment  may  con- 
sult a  "Review  of  Gran  Prosecutions  and 
Exposures  for  the  Past  Year,"  by  C.  R.  At- 
kinson, in  The  National  Municipal  Review  for 
July,  1913.  Major  cases  or  investigations  were 
reported  for  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Atlantic  City,  Detroit,  Des  Moines  and  Clinton, 
Iowa,  West  Hammond  and  Gkiry,  Ind.,  Milwau- 
kee, and  Bloomsburg,  Pa.;  eleven  cities  in  all. 
Minor  cases  are  reported  briefly  for  13  addi- 
tional cities,  and  mention  was  made  of  11  more 
cities  for  which  sufficient  data  was  lacking. 

BiBLiooRAFHT.      Howe,    European    Cities    at 
Work  (New  York)';  Pollock  and  Morgan,  Jfod-  ^ 
em  Cities  (New  York) ;  Ucg^^^J^  Making  of  [^ 
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o    Town,     By   far   the   most   extensWe    single  plant  of  the  Denver  Union  Water  Companj  ill* 

source   of   information   on   the   various   phases  city  had  under  consideration  a  joint  water-sup- 

of  municipal  affairs  is  The  National  Municipal  ply  and  railway  tunnel  scheme.     If  this   was 

Review,  a  quarterly  published  by  the  National  carried  out  the  city  would  contribute  $3,000,- 

Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia.     Besides  es-  000  toward  the  building  of  a  tunnel  through  the 

says,  short  articles,  and  scores  of  notes  classi-  Continental    Divide   for    the    Denver    and    Salt 

fled  under  various  heads,  each  number  contains  Lake  Railroad    (the  '^Moffatt  Road"  under   a 

reviews  of  reports,  documents,  and  books,  and  new  organization).     The  tunnel  would  also  ae- 

also  an  extensive  bibliography.  commodate  a  water  conduit  from  the  headwa- 

See  also  Baths;   Crrr  PLAinnwO;   Gakbage  ters  of  the  Grand  River,  on  the  western  alope 

AKD  Refuse  Disposal;  Municipal  Ownership;  of  the  Divide.    A  tentative  agreement  was  made 

Roads  and  Pavements;  Sewage  Purification;  for  the  city  purchase  of  the  property  of  Dea 

Smoke  Abatement;    Wateb  Purification.  Moines  Water-works  Company,  but  ratification 

MTOICIPAI.  LBAQXJB,  National.  The  ^f^^P^^Yhe"^^^^^^^^  attempted  at  the 
annual  ^««ting  of  the  league  was  hold  at  municipally-owned  street  railway  lines  at 
Toronto,  ^,7*^°^^^  1^' ^^^^^^  San  FranciscS  wire  being  extended  diring  the 
the  committee  on  franchises  prfwnted  an  elal^  ^  ^  movement  at  Toronto, 
orate  report  discussing  the  questw^^  V  J^Jr^l  Onti^io.  to  buy  the  privately^wned  street  rail- 
State  regulation.  Ihe  committee  in  general  ' .  .  '  ..  *;  ..  ^ 
took  strong  ground  against  -aking  State  ^^^^  ^^J-  muntir^^^^^^^  distribution  system  for 
lation  on  street  railways  tf^^P^one^  Jamestown,  k  Y.,  was  recommended  In  October 
and  gas  plants,  and  other  public  utilities,  ex-  .  g  ^  Coolson,  mayor  of  that  city.  A  com- 
clusive.  Th«  committee  on  comm.8^^^^^  ^,^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  l^^^^^  ^^^  recommenda- 
xnent  reported  at  1«°«*»»'  »^o^>"£  J»>\">°  .^^f  tion.  Late  in  December  the  matter  was  before 
city  manager  plan  was  to  ^Jlf^^^f^J^  »  the  legal  department  for  report.  The  plan  waa 
logical  development  of  the  commission  form  of  ^^^  ^j«  ^.    *'^  pasteurize  all  milk  at  one  sU- 


trative  work  of  the  city,  making  possible  the  "^^g^eTwas  SScToor "  '*^'**^ 

retention  of  prominent  professional  experts,  and  ^  Le^gj^tion   authorizing  municipal  ownership 

therefore  opening  a  new  career  ^»!\p-eat  pos-  ^^  ^»^  ^.^^  ^^  another  in  ten  different  State, 

aibihties.      Otiier    committees    which    reported  ^^^     ^^^  ^^   ^^^3      g^  National  Municipal 

were  on  municipal  budgets,  °^"">f>P»l/f,(«'^^°^  Revi^,  October,  1913,  for  this  legislation,  and 

libraries,  the  liquor  question,  and  on  municipal  January,   1914,  for   notes  on   municipal 

courts.     New   committees   were    authorized    on  „„,,'ets   and   slaughter    houses.*    The    Georgia 

political  methods,  on  the  cost  of  living,  and  on  g^    ^^^  Court  declared  constitutional  the  issue 

experts.     The    following   offi^srs   were    elected :  ^f%^^^^  ^^r  a  municipal  ice  nlant,  and  the  at- 

President,   William   Dudley   Foulke;    yice-presi-  torney-general   of    Ohio    rule<f  that   under    the 

dents.  Miss  Jane  Addams,  John  Stuart  Bryan  ^^^  J'^.^     constitutional     amendmente    citiea 

Camillus  G.  Kidder,  Geor|^  McAneny^  H^^^^  ^^„„^^  ^^^  ^^  distribute  ice. 

McFarland     Charges    Richardwn^este^^^^  MXTBBAT,   Robert.     An  American  soldier. 

Roell,    Dudley    Tibbits,    A    Lawrwice    Lowell ;  ^.^  January   1,    1913.     He  was   born   at   Elk 

secretary^  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff;  treasurer,  j^.^        Maryland,   in    1822,   and   was   educated 

George  Bumham.  Jr.  privately  and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

In   September,   1913,  a  department  of  civic  Appointed    assistant    surgeon    in    the    United 

education    was    esteblished,    with    Arthur    W.  Stetes   army   in    1846,   he   was   transferred   to 

Dunn  as  director.     This  new  department  will  California  and  served  in  several  poste  in  that 

have  charge  of  the  coordination  and  extension  state   until    1860,   when    he    returned   to    Fort 

of  the  work  of  the  public  schools  in  the  matter  Independence,    in    Boston.      In    1854    he    again 

of    civic   education.     Maurice    Fels   was    made  returned  to  California  and  was  promoted  to  be 

chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge.  The  league  aurgeon.    In  the  following  year  he  became  med- 

also  estahlished  during  the  year   the  National  ical  director  and  purveyor  of  the  Department 

Municipal  League  Series.   This  consisted  of  four  of  the  Cumberland.     In  1862  he  went  to  Phila- 

Tolumes:    City  Oovemment  by  Commiesiony  by  delphia,   and   remained    there   until    1865.      He 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff;  The  Initiative,  Refer-  received  brevets  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  colo- 

endum  and  Recall,  by  William  Bennett  Monroe;  nel  for  services  in  the  Civil  War.    From  1867- 

The    Regulation    of     Municipal    Utilities,    by  75   he   was   medical   purveyor   of   the  military 

Clyde  Lyndon  King;  and  The  Social  Centre,  by  division  of  the  Pacific  at  San  Francisco.     He 

Edward  J.  Ward.    The  league  continues  to  pub-  -^^ag   medical   director   of  the   division   of  Mis- 

lish  the  National  Municipal  Review,  a  quarterly  gouri  in   1882.     Coming  again   to  the  East  he 

discussing  municipal  questions.  was  assi^ed  as  medical   director  of  the  divi- 

KXJNICSIPAL  OWNEBSHIP.    In  1913  San  sion  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Department  of  the 

Francisco,   Denver,   and   Indianapolis   were   the  East.    In  1883  he  was  appointed  surgeon-general 

only  cities  of  the  United  States  which  did  not  of   the   United    States   army,   and   three   years 

own  their  water-works.     During  the  year  San  later  was  placed  on  the  retired  list. 

Francisco   began    condemnation    proceedinars    to  MTJSEUMS   OP  ABT.       See  Paiktiwg  and 

acquire  the  water-works  of  the  Sprinj?  Valley  Sculptubk, 

Water  Company,  and  secured  Congressional  au-  MTJSIC.  Followinsf  an  established  custom, 
thorization  to  build  a  dam  and  aqueduct  in  the  a  brief  summary  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
Yosemite  National  Park  for  an  additional  wa-  last  four  years  precedes  the  record  of  musical 
ter-supply  (see  Watkr-works).  In  Denver  ajji-  events  of  the  past  year.  When  Mr.  6atti-Ca- 
tetion  for  municipal  ownership  of  water-works  sazza  assumed  the  directorship  of  the  Metro- 
was   continued.     Besides   the   purchase   of   the  politan    Opera    H(m§eizel%   Manhattan    Opera 
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House  under  Mr.  HammerBtein  had  come  to  be 
A  formidable  riyal.  The  effect  of  this  rivalry 
waa  noticed  in  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
chorua  and  stage  management  of  the  other  in- 
stitution ( 1908).  The  next  year  the  Metropoli- 
tan company  almost  doubled  its  forces  in  all 
departments.  The  season  at  both  houses  dosed 
with  a  heavy  deficit.  Boston  opened  its  own 
opera  house  with  a  brilliant  company.  The 
New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  which  for  sev- 
eral years  had  been  declining,  was  entirely  re- 
organized under  Gustav  Mahler  (1009).  The 
enormous  expenditures  incurred  through  the 
production  of  many  new  operas  and  the  payment 
of  exorbitant  salaries  to  the  principal  artists 
forced  Mr.  Hammerstein  to  withdraw  and  sell 
all  his  interests  to  his  rival.  The  greater  part 
of  hia  company  was  formed  into  a  new  organi- 
zation, the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  under  Mr. 
Dippel.  In  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
conditions  leading  to  financial  ruin,  the  three 
opera  companies  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Chi- 
cago apportioned  the  territory  among  them- 
selves and  adopted  a  plan  to  exchange  their 
principal  artists  (1910).  This  understanding 
was  strictly  observed  and  resulted  in  great  sav- 
ing. But  still  more  important  was  the  effective 
resistance  that  was  opposed  to  the  so-called 
Opera  Trust  controlled  by  the  house  of  Ricordi 
of  Milan.  Not  only  had  the  trust  become  more 
and  more  tyrannical  in  its  demand  for  exorbi- 
tant royalties  on  the  works  it  controlled — 
they  included  almost  the  entire  operatic  output 
of  Italy— but  it  practically  dictated  what  Italian 
works  were  to  be  produced,  irrespective  of  the 
wishes  or  taste  of  the  audience.  The  failure 
of  Puccini's  Oirl  of  the  Oolden  West  brought 
matters  to  a  climax.  Mr.  Dippel  immedia&ly 
eliminated  all  of  Puccini's  worxs  from  his  rep- 
ertoire (1911).  The  differences  between  the 
American  opera  houses  and  the  trust  were  finally 
adjusted.  Operas  by  American  composers  were 
produced,  and  the  movement  for  the  production 
of  opera  in  the  vernacular  was  rapidly  gaining 
ground.  The  activity  of  musical  scholars,  espe- 
cially in  Germany,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
several  manuscripts  of  Beethoven,  Bach,  Liszt, 
and  Schumann  in  hidden  corners  of  old  libraries 
(1012). 

General  News.  The  year  1913  brought  to 
light  some  forgotten  manuscripts.  In  an  old 
chapel  on  the  estate  of  Count  Fiirstenberg  near 
Donau  Eschingen  an  unknown  symphony  of 
Haydn,  written  in  the  master's  humorous  vein, 
was  discovered.  It  was  performed  at  Baden- 
Baden.  The  Schumann  Museum  at  Zwickau 
acquired  the  manuscript  of  a  short  treatise  on 
counterpoint  written  by  Schumann  for  his  pupil, 
C.  G.  Bitter,  in  1847-48.  On  the  first  page  is 
written  in  the  master's  own  hand:  "Not  in- 
tended for  publication."  In  order  to  increase 
the  fund  for  the  Chopin  monument  to  be  erected 
in  Warsaw,  the  family  of  Count  Scheremetje 
turned  over  to  the  monument  committee  an 
"Album  Leaf"  written  by  Chopin  in  1843 
into  an  album  belonging  to  Countess  Anna 
Scheremetje.  The  existence  of  this  composition 
was  unknown  to  any  but  the  immediate  family. 
If  formerly  young  composers  found  it  difficult 
to  obtain  a  first  hearing,  conditions  have  rad- 
ically changed  in  recent  years.  A  cursory  glance 
over  programmes  of  musical  organizations  all 
over  the  world  shows  a  formidable  array  of  un- 
known names  and  an  endless  list  of  new  works 
by  composers  of  greater  or  less  reputation.  The 


statistics  of  Germany  for  the  past  year  show 
that  no  less  than  265  new  operas  by  composers 
of  all  nationalities  were  given  in  Germany 
alone.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  over  260  of 
these  will  never  find  their  way  to  any  other 
stage.  It  is  not  that  the  public  has  developed 
this  craze  for  novelties;  but  the  rivalry  of 
organizations  is  responsible  for  this  state. 
Everywhere  complaints  are  heard  that  the  pub- 
lic does  not  support  new  works,  so  that  at  last 
the  London  Symphony  Society  has  had  the 
courage  to  announce  in  its  last  prospectus  that 
no  novelties  will  be  produced  during  the  ensu- 
ing season  (1913).  It  states  explicitly  that  too 
much  time  and  energy  is  expended  in  rehearsing 
works  which  no  one  wishes  to  hear  a  second 
time,  while  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  com- 
posers are  neglected. 

During  the  year  the  musical  world  followed 
with  intense  interest  the  petition  presented  to 
the  German  Reichstag  by  the  Wagner  family 
for  an  extension  of  the  copyright  of  Parsifal, 
which  expired  on  December  81,  1913.  To  the 
sincere  joy  of  all  lovers  of  music  the  petition 
was  denied,  and  opera  houses  throughout  the 
civilised  world  at  once  began  preparations  for 
the  earliest  possible  production  of  this  master- 
piece. Toward  the  end  of  the  year  the  rivalry 
was  so  keen  that  several  houses  announced  the 
first  performance  to  begin  on  the  stroke  of  mid- 
night of  December  31.  Barcelona  even  an- 
nounced the  beginning  at  11  o'clock,  correspond- 
ing to  midnight  of  Central  European  time. 
Zilrich  did  not  wait  till  the  end  of  the  year, 
but  produced  the  work  already  during  the  sum- 
mer. As  a  matter  of  record  it  may  be  stated 
that  up  to  January  1,  1914,  Parsifal  had  forty- 
three  performances  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  New  York,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  performances  of  excellent  qualitv  by  the 
Savage  Opera  Company,  in  English,  during  the 
season  1904-5. 

The  United  States 

Abtists:  Instrumentalists.  The  idol  of 
Americans,  Paderewski,  made  his  ninth  Ameri- 
can tour  and  proved  that  his  hold  on  the 
American  public  is  still  as  strong  as  ever.  His 
art  was  at  its'  highest  even  when  he  first  came 
here  in  1891,  but  it  has  not  declined.  The  only 
fault  that  must  be  charged  against  him  is  an 
occasional  forcing  of  the  tone  of  the  instrument 
beyond  its  proper  limitations.  A  new  artist  of 
the  first  rank  was  Max  Pauer,  who  in  Boston 
\^as  acclaimed  a  second  Paderewski  and  made 
a  profound  impression  everywhere.  An  English 
pianiste,  Ethel  Leg^nska,  proved  herself  an  ex- 
cellent artist,  and  scored  genuine  success. 
Eleanor  Spencer,  a  native  American,  made  her 
d^but  in  her  native  land  after  she  had  estab- 
lished a  European  reputation  in  eight  successful 
seasons  abroad.  Her  sterling  qualities  won  the 
unstinted  approval  of  her  compatriots.  Harold 
Henry  of  Chicago,  proved  himself  a  serious  art- 
ist whose  further  career  will  be  watched  with 
interest.  Josef  Hofmann  may  now  be  regarded 
as  having  attained  his  full  artistic  height. 
There  is  no  pianist  living  who  surpassts  him 
in  any  respect.  He  is  one  of  those  very  rare 
cases  where  a  child  prodigy  has  fulfilled  in  the 
fullest  measure  the  early  expectations.  After 
an  absence  of  several  years  Teresa  Carrefio  was 
heard  again  by  large  and  enthusistic  audiences,  ^t 
whose  attitude  was  decidedly  at  variance  with  f  LC 
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tluit  of  some  critics  who  belicTed  they  detected  oonoert  platform  she  cannot  satisfy  the  fastidi- 
a  falling  off  in  her  former  mastery  of  the  in-  ous  because  her  programmes  are  generally  ar- 
strument.  That  the  year  was  an  exceptional  ranged  with  poor  taste.  To  complete  the 
one  for  brilliant  pianistic  achievements  becomes  record  of  the  year's  profusion  of  Toeal 
evident  from  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  names  offerings  of  the  first  order  it  is  sufficient  merely 
of  the  other  eminent  pianists  whose  fame  is  se-  to  mention  the  names  of  such  recognised  artists 
eurely  established,  ana  calls  for  no  special  com-  as  Mmes.  Schumann-Heink,  Sembrich,  Alda, 
ment.  The  gentlemen  included  Bachaus,  Godow-  Oluck,  Oadski,  Farrar,  Teyte  Gerhardt,  and 
ski,  Scharwenka,  Lhevinne,  Ganz,  Schilling;  Messrs.  Bonci,  Hess,  Griswold,  Wltherspoon, 
the  ladies,  Fannie  Blooxnfield-Zeisler,  Tina  Hinshaw,  McCormack,  Clement. 
Lemer,  Katharine  Goodson,  Germaine  Schnitzer,  Obohbstea.s.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orehea- 
Yolanda  Mer5.  tra   (Karl  Muck)   reports  the  most  prosperous 

Among  the  violinists  attention  was  chiefly  season  since  its  foundation  in  1883.  Not  less 
centred  upon  Ysaye.  He  still  drew  enormous  than  109  concerts  were  played,  including  two 
audiences,  although  it  became  evident  that  he  for  the  benefit  of  the  pension  fund.  Its  famous 
has  passed  the  zenith  of  his  powers.  His  play-  harpist,  Heinrich  Schnecker,  who  died  during 
ing  was  very  unequaL  At  times  he  was  the  the  year,  was  succeeded  by  Alfred  Holy,  of  the 
incomparable  master  of  former  years,  at  other  Imperial  Opera  of  Vienna.  The  great  reputa- 
times  he  seemed  listless,  and  even  his  former  tion  which  this  famous  i^erican  orchestra  en- 
impeccable  purity  of  intonation  left  much  to  joys  can  readilv  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  for 
be  desired.  The  fact  that  as  recently  as  1911  Mr.  Schnecker s  position  not  less  than  two 
Kubelik  had  announced  his  farewell  American  hundred  applications  were  received  from  aU 
appearance  did  not  prevent  that  master  from  parts  of  the  world.  The  third  season  of  the 
coming  again  and  playing  to  crowded  houses.  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  under  its  new 
His  joint  concert  with  Mme.  Melba  at  the  Hip-  conductor,  Josef  Stransky,  proved  that  tiie 
podrome  in  New  York  established  a  new  record  choice  of  the  directors  was  a  happy  one  when 
for  attendance.  After  a  few  performances  witB  they  selected  Mr.  Stransky  to  succeed  the  late 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  durinff  the  pre-  Gustav  Mahler.  Mahler's  policy  has  been  faith- 
ceding  year,  Kreisler  was  heard  again  m  a  num-  fully  and  eflSciently  carried  out,  and  the  results 
ber  of  recitals,  and  impressed  many  as  being  of  unceasing  rehearsal  are  plain.  The  orchestra 
the  greatest  livinff  master  of  the  violin.  One  is  now  in  all  respects  the  equal  of  the  famous 
of  the  concerts  ox  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Boston  organization.  The  year  witnessed  sev- 
New  York  became  of  special  significance  from  eral  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  society, 
the  fact  that  Maude  Powell  played  the  Tschai-  the  principal  one  being  the  advent  of  Leopold 
kowski  concerto  just  twenty-five  years  after  she  Kramer,  formerly  of  the  Theodore  Thomas  Or- 
had  first  introduced  that  masterpiece  to  Amer-  chestra  and  the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  as 
ica  in  a  concert  with  the  same  organization,  concertmaster.  The  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra 
Elman,  Zimbalist,  Hartmann,  Persinger,  and  (Frederic  Stock)  changed  its  name  and  was 
Kathleen  Parlow  also  contributed  to  the  artistic  officially  incorporated  as  the  Chicago  Symphony 
offerings  of  the  year.  The  noble  'cello  was  rep-  Orchestra.  Its  season  was  marked  by  the  pro- 
resented  by  such  artists  as  Alwin  Schroeder,  duction  of  an  unusual  number  of  novelties,  two 
Leo  Schulz,  Paulo  Gruppe.  A  newcomer  was  of  its  concerts  having  been  devoted  exclusively 
the  English  'cellist,  Patrice  Harrison.  Al-  to  works  by  American  composers.  Hie  Minne- 
thouffh  her  tone  was  not  large,  it  possessed  an  apolis  Symphony  Orchestra  (Emil  Oberhoffer) 
excellent  carrying  quality,  and  the  impression  played  109  concerts  in  62  different  cities  in 
made  by  the  artist  was  most  favorable.  twelve    States,    performing    139    compositions. 

Vocalists.  The  famous  Dutch  contralto,  Ju-  The  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  (Ernst 
lia  Culp,  visited  America  for  the  first  time.  Kunwald)  was  increased  to  85  players,  and 
Her  wonderful  voice  and  supreme  art  immedi-  extended  its  activities.  Every  year  reports  are 
ately  won  enthusiastic  recognition.  By  the  end  received  of  the  establishment  of  new  symphony 
of  the  year  she  had  securely  established  herself  orchestras  in  all  parts  of  the  United  StatM, 
as  one  of  the  prime  favorites.  Another  new  a  gratifying  testimony  to  the  growth  of  mn- 
artist  of  the  first  rank  was  the  great  contralto  sical  culture.  Thus  San  Francisco  reports  the 
of  the  Hamburg  Opera,  Ottilie  Metzger,  who  an-  establishment  of  the  Peoples'  Philharmonic 
peared  only  in  two  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  55  performers  under  Herman 
Society,  but  even  so  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  Perlet,  while  the  older  symphony  orchestra 
to  her  rank  among  the  world's  great  contraltos,  under  Henry  Hadley  reports  a  satisfactory  sea- 
The  tour  of  Mme.  Melba,  who  sang  only  in  con-  son.  Denver  also  now  boasts  two  symphony 
certs,  and  chiefiy  in  conjunction  with  Kubelik,  orchestras  since  Raffaele  Cavallo  continued  his 
was  a  succession  of  triumphs.  It  was  remarked  popular  summer  concerts  as  regular  symphony 
that  time  had  scarcely  affected  her  beautiful  concerts  through  the  winter.  Cleveland  estab- 
voice,  and  that  she  had  shown  greater  intensity  lished  a  municipal  orchestra  of  forty  performers 
of  feeling  than  ever  before.  After  an  absence  of  under  Christian  Timmner  to  give  free  concerts 
fourteen  years  Clara  Butt,  the  renowned  Eng-  in  the  parks  from  June  to  September.  During 
lish  contralto,  visited  America  once  more.  While  the  winter  months  it  is  increased  to  fifty  play- 
her  voice  sounded  as  full  and  frebh  as  in  former  ers,  and  gives  symphony  concerts  at  the  Hip- 
years,  her  mere  mechanical  skill  had  grown  con-  podrome.  Since  the  dissolution  of  its  fine 
siderably.  Just  before  the  close  of  the  year  a  orchestra  in  1910,  Pittsburgh  has  been  in  a 
German  baritone,  Franz  Egenieff,  introduced  rather  sad  plight  The  concerts  given  by  vis- 
himself  in  a  recital  and  created  a  very  favorable  iting  orchestras  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pitts- 
impression.  That  Mme.  Nordica  has  practically  burgh  Orchestra  Association  have  met  with  so 
abandoned  the  stage  and  is  devoting  herself  to  little  success  that  the  association  during  the 
concert  singing— not  lieder  recitals,— is  cause  past  year  announced  its  intention  of  abandon- 
for  sincere  regret.  Unsurpassed  as  a  dramatic  ing  all  orchestral  concerts.  Thereupon  the 
singer,  especiaUy  in  the  Wagnerian  rOle^,  on  the  Pittsburgh  Festival  Orchestra  under  Carl  Bern- 
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thaler  undertook  to  provide  a  number  of  17111- 
phonj  concerts  for  the  winter. 

Novelties.    The    number    of    novelties    pro- 
vided by  the  more  important  orchestras  was  un- 
usually large,  but  little  of  real  value  was  heard. 
In  fact,  considerable  adverse  criticism  was  di- 
rected against  Dr.  Muck  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  for  the  poor  quality  of  most 
of  the  new  works  brought  out.    The  Philhar- 
monic Society  under  Mr.  Stranskv  introduced 
two  works  by  Max  Beger,  both  of  which  were 
very   fine.    The  first  was   a  new  Romantiaohe 
Suite,  op.   125,  the  second  a  Ballet  Suite,  op. 
130.    In   neither  work  does  the  composer  em- 
ploy more  than  a  moderate  orchestra,  but  he 
obtains     splendid     effects.       The     Minneapolis 
Orchestra  under  Emil  Oberhoffer  gave  the  first 
performance  in  America  of  Richard  Strauss's 
latest   work,   Festlichee   Priludium,   op.   61,    a 
work  written  especially  for  the  dedication  of  a 
new  auditorium  in  Vienna.    It  contained  little 
inspiration  and  much  noise.    Under  Dr.  Kun- 
wald  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  produced  a  tone- 
poem  by  Friedrieh  Gernsheim,  Zu  einem  Drama, 
a    really   beautiful    and    inspired    composition. 
Another    work    well    worth    hearing   was    the 
Second  S3nnphony  in  E  minor  by  Henri  Rabaud, 
played    by    the   Philadelphia    Orchestra    under 
Leopold  Stokovski.    For  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing new  instrumental  compositions  by  mod- 
em   Italian    composers    an    orchestra    calling 
itself    the    Italian    Symphony   Orchestra    gave 
under  Cesare  Sodero  a  programme  which  con- 
tained   Martricci's   Symphony    in   D,    in   every 
respect  a  noteworthv  work.    Among  the  many 
novelties   produc«d  by   the   Chicago   Orchestra 
under  Mr.  Stock  the  first  place  belongs  to  a 
Symphony  in  £  minor,  op.  116,  by  Hans  Huber. 
It  is  a  work  in  the  established  classical  form, 
full  of  noble  ideas.    A  concerto  for  violin  and 
orchestra    in    A    minor    by    Heinrich    Moreen, 
though  scored  rather  heavily,  proved  very  ef- 
fective.   Beinhold     Gliftre's     symphonic     poem. 
The  Sirens,  made  a  real  and  deep  impression. 
On   the  other   hand   Arnold   SchOnberg's   FUnf 
OrcheeteretUdte  was  received  with  hisses  and 
loud  laughter — a  reception  probably  unique  in 
the  history  of  serious  concerts  in  America.    The 
New    York    Symphony    Society    under    Walter 
Damrosch  likewise  offered  a  number  of  novel- 
ties, of  which  the  Fourth  Symphony,  in  A  minor, 
by  Sibelius  was  the  most  impKortant.    It  is  very 
sombre    and    lackingin    obvious    charm,    but 
withal  fascinating.    While  not  easy  to  grasp  at 
a  first  hearing  it  well  repays  closer  study.    The 
Tahleauw  eymphoniquee  by  Ernest  Fanelli,  of 
which  only  two   sections  were   played,  though 
^  musically   of  little  intrinsic  value,  were   very 
^  interesting  as  exhibiting  the  later  style  of  De- 
bussy,  while   the   latter   was   still   a  boy.    A 
Funeral  March  by  Grieg,  composed  in  memory 
of  Nordraak,  while  not  important  was  of  some 
interest.    Sir  Edward  Elgar's  symphonic  poem 
Faletaff,   this  composer's   latest  work,   was  as 
dull,  uninspired,  and   insignificant  as  his  two 
symphonies.    An  orchestral  suite  Le  printempe 
by  Debussy  caused  some  surprise,  as  it  seemed 
to  indicate  a  return  to  the  established  scales. 
The  mystery  was  solved  when  it  was  discovered 
that  this  composition,  published  in   1913,  was 
in  reality  only  an  expansion  of  an  earlier  work 
written  in  1889. 

Chobai.  Socikties.  While  not  discarding  the 
older  oratorios  and  choral  works  many  01  the 
larger  organizations  were  extremely  active  in 


the  production  of  new  works.  By  far  the  most 
important  of  these  was  Eine  deutaohe  Meeee, 
by  Otto  Taubmann,  presented  bv  the  New  York 
Oratorio  Society  under  Loius  Koemmenich. 
This  work  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
notable  choral  works  wi*itten  since  Brahms. 
The  same  society  produced  Georg  Schumann's 
RutK  Though  lacking  in  individuality  and 
strongly  infiuenoed  by  Wagner,  the  music  is 
very  beautiful  and  effective.  The  Cecilia  So- 
cial of  Boston  under  Arthur  Mees  introduced 
to  America  Florent  Schmitt's  Forty-sixth 
Psahn,  a  typical  work  of  the  ultra-modern 
French  school.  Mr.  Mees  had  also  intended  to 
give  the  first  American  performance  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Elgar's  Music  Makers  on  April  17.  The 
concert  actually  took  place  on  that  date,  but 
the  honor — ^if  such  it  be — of  a  first  production 
was  snatched  away  from  Mr.  Mees  by  the  Co- 
lumbia University  Chorus  under  Prof.  Walter 
Hall,  who  gave  the  work  on  April  16  in  New 
York.  Neither  the  Boston  nor  the  New  York 
audience  showed  great  interest  in  the  work. 
The  MacDowell  Chorus  of  New  York,  under 
Kurt  Schindler,  was  reorganized  as  the  Schola 
Oantorum,  and  under  its  new  name  brought 
out  Richard  Strauss's  Der  Abend  (written  for 
16  parts)  and  Granville  Bantock's  Atalanta  in 
Calydon  (for  20  parts).  Both  works  showed 
the  excellent  work  of  the  society  to  great  ad- 
vantage, but  proved  decided  disappointments 
musicallv.  A  new  society  cultivating  a  so  far 
practically  unknown  field  was  founded  by  N. 
Lindsey  Norden  in  New  York.  The  MoMsn 
Choir,  consisting  of  46  trained  boys'  and  men's 
voices,  gave  during  its  first  season  ten  concerts 
of  a  cappella  Russian  church  music.  Almost  all 
the  works  performed  were  unknown  in  America, 
as  well  as  manv  of  the  composers.  The  chief 
reason  why  such  remarkable  compositions  have 


not  been  introduced  long  ago  sems  to  be  the 
fact  that  all  are  available  only  with  Russian 
text.  Mr.  Norden  is  producing  these  works  in 
English,  in  which  form  he  is  also  publishing 
them  through  G.  Schirmer  of  New  York. 

Chambbb  Music.  To  the  large  number  of  ex- 
isting chamber  music  organixations  two  impor- 
tant additions  were  made.  For  several  years 
the  Longy  Club  of  Boston,  consisting  of  wood- 
wind instruments,  has  had  a  small,  but  highly- 
appreciative  and  cultivated  following.  Four 
seasons  of  the  Barrftre  Ensemble,  a  similar  or- 
ganization, have  created  a  taste  for  that  class 
of  music  also  in  New  York.  The  Boston  club, 
in  addition  to  their  home  concerts^  now  also 
gives  a  season  in  New  York  under  the  name 
"  Lonsy  New  York  Modem  Chamber  Music  So- 
ciety.^ At  the  same  time  ten  members  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  flute,  oboe, 
clarinet,  bassoon,  horn,  and  string  quintette, 
have  organized  the  "Philharmonic  Ensemble." 
Every  one  of  the  artists  of  the  two  organizations 
is  a  virtuoso  upon  his  instrument  The  success 
of  the  famous  Flonzaley  (Quartette  (Bette, 
Pochon,  Ara,  d'Archambeau)  has  been  such  that 
during  the  past  year  they  have  been  obliged 
to  extend  their  tour  to  the  principal  cities 
from  coast  to  coast. 

Musio  Festivals.  Among  the  festivals  of 
the  year  may  be  reckoned  the  innumerable  extra 
concerts  given  by  all  organizations  throughout 
the  country,  orchestral  and  choral,  large  and 
small,  in  honor  of  the  centennial  of  the  birth 
of  Wagner  and  Verdi.  In  Cleveland  the  Chi-  t 
cage  Orchestra  under  Mr.  Stock  with  Fremstad^UC 
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JCrn,  and  Witherspoon  gave  three  Wanier  con*  works  and  twenty  performanoes.  Thia  in  spite 
certs  of  excerpts  from  aU  operas  from  Rienzi  to  of  the  fact  that  the  year  marked  the  centenary 
Parsifal,  It  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  mu-  of  the  master's  birth.  The  works  most  fre- 
sical  event  since  the  Wagner  festival  given  by  quently  given  were  Puccini's  Madame  Butterfiy 
Theodore  Thomas  with  Anaterna,  Scaria,  and  and  Offenbach's  Oontea  d^ Hoffmann,  each 
Winkelmann  in  1884.  The  success  attending  the  nine  times.  Next  came  Mozart's  ZauherfldU 
same  programme  given  in  Milwaukee  resulted  and  Leoncavallo's  Pagliacci,  each  eight  times. 
in  a  movement  toward  the  establishment  of  a  Wagner's  Walkiire  was  given  seven  times* 
symphony  orchestra  in  that  city.  The  works  Verdi's  Aida,  Puccini's  To9ca  and  BoMme^ 
performed  at  the  annual  Bach  festival  in  Bet&-  Mascagni's  CavaUerxa,  Massenet's  JCanon,  and 
lehem  under  J.  F.  Wolle  were  the  Passion  ac-  Moussorgski's  Boria  Oodunoff  were  each  given 
cording  to  8t»  Matthew  and  the  Mass  in  B  six  times.  Gounod's  Faust  had  one  single  per- 
minor.  In  order  to  produce  both  works  in  their  fonnance.  Three  novelties  were  produced, 
entirety,  without  undue  fatigue  to  the  audience,  Damrosch's  Cyrano  de  Bergerao  (February  27) 
Mr.  Wolle  gave  each  work  in  two  parts  with  an  with  Alda  and  Amato  in  the  principal  rOles, 
intermission  of  three  hours.  At  the  fifty-sixth  under  Hertz,  was  given  in  English.  Of  all  the 
annual  music  festival  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  American  operas  presented  so  far  it  is  in  all 
Piernd's  St,  Francis  of  Assisi  had  its  first  per-  respects  the  best  It  lacks  priginality,  its  style 
formance  in  America  under  the  direction  of  is  eclectic,  but  the  composer  shows  himself  a 
Arthur  Mees.  While  the  musical  ideas  were  man  of  good  taste,  who  takes  pains  to  avoid 
not  compelling,  the  work,  nevertheless,  created  the  commonplace.  The  text  by  William  J.  Hen- 
«  favorable  impression  because  of  well-ar-  derson  is  effectively  constructed  with  due  regard 
ranged  contrasts  and  excellent  orchestral  tone-  for  variety  and  climaxes.  Aside  from  the  ques- 
painting.  But  it  marks  no  advance  over  the  tion  of  individuality,  the  music  is  natural,  ex- 
same  composer's  Children's  Crusade.  The  mem-  pressive,  and  really  dramatic.  The  orchestra- 
bry  of  Verdi  was  honored  by  a  superb  per-  tion  throughout  shows  the  hand  of  a  master, 
formance  of  the  master's  Requiem.  Strange  to  ^There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work  was  re- 
say,  the  only  number  by  which  Wa^er  was  oeived  with  decided  favor.  Moussorgski's 
represented  was  the  Prelude  to  Tristan  und  Boris  Oodunoff  (March  10)  with  Homer, 
Isolde,  Verdi's  Requiem  was  the  principal  Althouse,  and  Didur,  under  Toscanini,  was  sung 
work  produced  at  the  Maine  festival  in  Port-  in  Italian.  The  text  itself  is  not  good.  There 
land  and  Bangor,  under  the  direction  of  William  is  no  character  drawing;  only  "Boris"  stands 
Chapman.  At  the  North  Shore  festival  at  out  as  a  real  character,  the  other  persons  are 
Evanstown,  111.,  Handel's  Messiah  and  Piemd's  mere  figures.  The  element  of  love  is  reduced 
Children's  Crusade  were  sunflf  by  a  chorus  of  to  a  minimum.  An  atmosphere  of  unbroken 
1000  voices  under  P.  C.  Lutkin.  The  festival  gloom  pervades  the  entire  work.  In  spite  of 
concluded  with  a  Wagner  concert  by  the  Chicago  these  handicaps  the  composer  has  succeeded 
Orchestra  under  Mr.  Stock.  For  the  Norfolk,  through  sheer  power  of  genius  in  producing  a 
Conn.,  festival  E.  S.  Kelley  had  written  a  sym-  work  of  overpowering  grandeur.  The  themes, 
phony  in  B  minor,  entitled  "New  England.  ^  Un-  though  little  develop^,  are  characteristic  and 
der  the  composer's  direction  the  work  achieved  possess  inherent  vitality.  The  music  is  of  bar- 
a  decided  -and  well-merited  success.  baric  splendor  and  pulsates  with  seething  pas- 

Phizes.  In  order  to  encourage  native  com-  sion.  Much  of  the  overwhelming  effect  pro- 
posers the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  duced  is  due  to  the  superb  orchestration  by 
has  offered  a  prize  of  $10,000  for  the  best  grand  Rimski-Korsakoff.  It  may  be  said  that  the  re- 
opera  written  by  a  native  of  the  United  States,  lation  between  principals  and  chorus  has  been 
A  guarantee  fund  of  $50,000  has  been  raised  completely  inverted  in  this  opera.  The  work 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  successful  made  a  profound  and  seemingly  lasting  imprea- 
work  at  Los  Angeles  during  the  time  of  the  sion.  At  any  rate,  it  is  unquestionably  one  of 
Panama  Exposition  of  1915.  It  is  expressly  the  very  few  valuable  novelties,  and  one  that 
stated  that  works  founded  on  immoral  plots,  possesses  the  qualities  to  insure  it  a  permanent 
such  as  Thais f  Jewels  of  the  Madonna,  Caval-  place  in  the  repertoire.  A  novelty  awaited  with 
leria  Rusticana,  etc.,  will  not  be  considered. —  more  than  ordinary  interest  was  Richard 
The  Italian  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  Strauss's  Der  Rosenkavalier  (Deoember  9).  It 
offered  a  prize  of  $10,000  for  the  best  symphony  was  produced  on  a  lavish  scale  with  Hempel, 
by  an  Italian  composer  resident  in  the  United  Goritz,  and  Weil  in  the  principal  rdles  under 
States.  The  successful  work  is  to  have  its  first  Hertz.  The  composer  has  fortunately  aban- 
performance  during  the  Panama  Exposition,  doned  the  style  of  Salome  and  Elektra  which. 
The  judges  are  Puccini,  Franchetti,  Sgambati,  at  any  rate,  would  be  impossible  for  a  comedy. 
Boito,  and  Perosi.  The  text  by  von  Hoffmansthal  is  far  from  ideal. 

Opera.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  of  the  chief  defect  being  excessive  elaboration  of 
New  York  164  performances  were  given  from  a  episodes  that  often  cause  the  real  action  to 
repertoire  of  43  operas  by  22  composers.  Ac-  stand  still.  The  music  does  not  reveal  any  new 
cording  to  nationality  these  were  divided  as  fol-  side  of  Strauss's  genius;  it  is  exactly  what  one 
lows:  German,  fifteen  works  by  six  composers  would  expect  from  the  composer  of  the  great 
totaled  fifty-four  performances;  Italian,  twenty  tone-poems.  Like  these  latter,  his  opera  con- 
works  by  nine  composers  totaled  seventy-seven  tains  passages  of  surpassing  beauty  magnifi- 
performances ;  French,  six  works  by  five  com-  cently  sustained,  but  also  portions  where  the 
posers  totaled  twenty-two  performances;  Rus-  inspiration  lags  perceptibly.  In  a  general  way 
sian,  one  work  totaled  six  performances;  Amer-  it  might  be  said  that  the  composer  has  not  been 
lean,  one  work  totaled  five  performances,  over-critical  in  the  selection  of  his  themes.  By 
Wagner,  represented  by  nine  works,  led  with  the  side  of  some  that  show  the  master's  in- 
thirty-four  performances.  Next  in  order  came  ventive  power  at  his  best  there  are  others  hope- 
Puccini,  of  whom  five  works  achieved  twenty-  lessly  commonplace,  yet  made  acceptable  by  an 
six  performances.    Third  ranked  Verdi  with  six  inexhaustible   re8ognije|ul^^^J^^^^||afmf:^^ 
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and  orchestration.  Of  the  latter  quality  it  is  nights.  Of  five  new  works,  all  conducted  by 
needless  to  speak.  Lone  before  this  Strauss  has  Mr.  Campanini,  not  one  holds  out  a  promise  of 
been  acknowledged  as  the  wizard  of  the  orches-  maintaining  itself.  Erlanger's  Noel  (January 
tra.  On  the  whole,  the  work  gave  genuine  8)  is  lacking  in  melodic  charm.  The  book  of 
pleasure,  and  was  received  with  unqualified  Zandonai's  Uonchita  (February  3)  is  vulgar 
approval.  In  the  acquisition  of  new  singers  the  and  filthy,  and  the  music  is  on  the  level  of 
management  has  been  unusually  successful.  In  those  Italian  operas  that  are  yearly  produced 
no  previous  year  have  there  appeared  as  many  by  the  dozen  in  Italy.  Kienzl's  Kuhreigen 
new  artists  of  such  superlative  qualities.  (February  27)  is  melodious,  but  light  and  with- 
Freida  Hempel,  the  great  Grerman  coloratura  out  real  distinction.  Massenet's  Don  QuichoUe 
soprano,  had  made  her  d6but  in  the  last  days  (November  15)  is  in  the  familiar  style  of  that 
of  1912  and  was  plainly  suffering  from  the  ef-  composer.  It  is  melodious  and  pFeasing,  but 
fects  of  a  recent  illness.  During  the  past  year  without  depth.  Franchetti's  Criaioforo  Co^ 
she  gave  evidence  of  her  full  and  extraordinary  lombo  (November  20)  contains  some  beautiful 
powers.    In  Mme.  Ober  the  public  made  the  ac-  melodies. 

qiiaintanoe  of  one  of  the  greatest  contraltos.  Owing  to  a  large  deficit  and  the  withdrawal 
With  a  powerful  voice,  lavish  in  intensity,  she  of  its  principal  supporter.  Colonel  Meighan,  the 
combines  the  his^hest  qualities  of  the  actress.  Montreal  Opera  Company  was  disbanded  at  the 
Her  d^but  as  "Ortrud''  in  Lohengrin  was  suf-  end  of  the  third  season.  Its  place  was  imme- 
ficient  proof  that  her  command  of  facial  ex-  diately  taken  by  the  National  Opera  Company 
pression  and  dramatic  gesture  are  unsurpassable,  of  Canada  with  Max  Rabinoff  as  general  di- 
The  superb  singing  and  acting  of  Jacques  Urlus  rector.  A  season  of  eight  weeks  was  given  with 
recalled  the  days  of  Jean  de  Reszke.  Since  the  a  repertoire  of  fourteen  Italian  and  French 
tatter's  appearance  no  such  interpreter  of  the  operas.  Practically  all  the  artists  of  the  former 
great  Wagner  rOles  has  been  heard.  The  im-  company  were  engaged,  and  an  arrangement  for 
personation  of  Wagner's  baritone  heroes  by  Carl  the  exchange  of  artists  was  made  with  the 
Braun  equals  the  finest  by  artists  of  former  operatic  institutions  of  New  York,  Boston,  and 
seasons.  The  work  of  Carl  Schlegel,  another  Chicago.  Artistically  the  first  season  was  a 
baritone,  also  was  excellent.  The  admirers  of  brilliant  success,  financially  a  failure. 
modern  Italian  opera  found  a  new  idol  in  the  With  the  highest  expectations  the  new  West- 
fine  new  tenor  Giovanni  Martinelli.  Ever  since  ern  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  began  its  first 
his  arrival  in  America  Mr.  ToscaninI  has  been  season  of  six  weeks  in  San  Francisco.  Amidst 
looked  upon  as  an  unsurpassable  operatic  con-  scenes  of  the  wildest  enthusiasm  Leoncavallo 
ductor.  During  the  year  he  proved  that  he  is  personally  conducted  the  American  premiere  of 
equally  great  on  the  concert  platform.  A  spe-  his  Zingari  (October  30).  But  the  undertaking 
cial  concert  with  the  opera  orchestra  and  chorus  ended  in  disaster. 

showed  him  to  excellent  advantage.  The  pro-  In  New  York  the  efforts  of  the  City  Club 
frramme  consisted  of  Wagner's  Fauat  Overture,  for  the  establishment  of  opera  at  popular  prices 
£tTau88's  Till  EulenapriegeU  lusirge  Streiohe,  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Century 
and  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  The  concert  Opera  Company  under  the  direction  of  Milton 
had  to  be  repeated.  After  many  years  of  efficient  and  Sargent  Aborn.  All  works  are  performed 
service  the  concert  master,  Eugen  Boegner,  re-  in  English,  and  each  work  is  given  an  entire 
signed.  His  place  was  filled  by  Gino  Nastrucci  week  on  six  evenings-  and  two  afternoons.  Al- 
of  La  Scala.  Mr.  Oatti-Casazza,  the  general  fred  Szendrei,  formerly  with  the  Chicago  com- 
director,  reported  the  past  year  as  the  most  pany,  is  the  principal  conductor.  The  singers 
successful  in  the  history  of  the  opera  house,  are  largely  native  Americans  and  artists  of  real 
Among  the  artists  were  the  established  favor-  ability.  The  prospectus  announces  a  season 
ites  Mmes.  Fremstad,  Gadski,  Destinn,  Farrar,  extending  over  thirty-five  Weeks  and  promises 
Alda,  Sparkes,  Bori,  Matzenauer,  Homer,  and  besides  works  in  the  standard  repertoire  a  com- 
Messrs.  Caruso,  J5m,  Cristalli,  Martin,  plete  cycle  of  all  the  Wagner  operas,  including 
Althouse,  Amato,  Goritz,  Griswold,  Didur,  Weil.  Paraifal,  in  English.  The  opening  performance 
The  conductors  were  Toscanini,  Hertz,  Po*  was  Aida.  By  the  end  of  the  year  it  seemed 
lacco.  that  the  public  would  support  the  new  venture. 

The  Boston  Opera  Company  produced  three  Some  very  excellent  performances  were  given, 
novelties,  none  of  which  made  a  deep  impression,  notably  of  Aida,  Louiae,  and  The  Jetoela  of  the 
Bizet's  Djamilek  (February  24)  contained  ex-  Madonna.  The  only  Wagner  opera  heard  so  far 
quisite  music,  but  lacked  dramatic  interest,  was  Lohengrin,  which  received  a  rendering  that 
Aubert's  Fdret  Bleue  proved  deficient  in  potent  could  scarcely  be  called  adequate, 
musical  ideas  and  was  entirely  under  the  infiu-  Eubope.  Throughout  the  German  Empire  the 
ence  of  Debussy.  The  apparent  success  of  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Wagner  was  observed 
F^vrier's  Monna  Vanna  was  due  chiefly  to  the  with  impressive  ceremonies.  In  Munich  the  eel- 
intense  dramatic  interest  of  the  text.  The  mu-  ebration  lasted  almost  two  weeks,  and  concluded 
sic  itself  is  insignificant;  it  never  rises  to  the  with  the  unveiling  of  a  new  statue  in  front  of 
heights  of  the  dramatic  situation.  Among  the  the  Prinzregententheater.  In  Dresden  court- 
new  singers  Mmes.  Edvina  (soprano)  and  conductor  Schuch  performed  the  master's 
d' Alvarez  (contralto),  and  Messrs.  Muratore  Lieheamahl  der  Apoatel  in  the  Liebfrauenkirche, 
(tenor),  Dangte,  and  Ludikar  (baritones)  were  the  same  place  where  Wagner  conducted  the  first 
accepted  as  superb  artists.  performance  in  1843.    The  festival  spirit  seems 

After  the  completion  of  the  season  of  the  Chi-  to  have  run  riot,  for  in  Berlin  the  Wagner  cele- 
cago  Opera  Company  Andreas  Dippel  resigned  bration  was  followed  by  a  three-day  Bach- 
his  position  as  general  director  and  was  sue-  Beethoven-Brahms  festival,  and  this  immedi- 
ceeded  by  Cleofonte  Campanini,  who  inaugurated  ately  by  a  four-day  Beethoven  festival.  The 
a  new  policy  of  giving  performances  in  English  forty-eighth  annual  festival  of  the  Allyemeiner 
(not  necessarily  English  works)    on  Saturday  deutscher  Musikerverband  at  Jena  brought  ouf 
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only  one  work  of  importanee,  Reger'a  RSmigehm'  Leipsig) ,  translated  and  abridged  from  the 
Triumphgesang,  op.  126,  for  male  chorua  and  fourth  German  edition  by  G.  £•  Hadow,  Teiy 
orchestra.  The  same  composer's  Bdcklin  Suite,  full,  contains  many  letters  and  extracts  from 
op.  128,  had  its  first  performance  at  Essen,  diaries;  A.  Pirro,  £foAfito  (Paris),  comprehensive 
where  it  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  Gustav  and  scholarly,  the  standard  biography;  R. 
Mahler's  posthumous  yinih  Symphony  was  Batka,  Bichard  Wagner  (Berlin),  the  latest 
played  under  Fried  in  Berlin.  The  general  ver-  addition  to  Beri^hmte  Mueiker,  excellent,  brief, 
diet  was  that  this  symphony  denoted  a  decided  appreciative;  G.  Schjeldemp,  Richard  Wagner 
falling  off  against  its  predecessors.  At  Dresden  and  eeine  Werke  (Leipzig),  one  of  the  best  and 
D'All^rt  won  a  gratifying  success  with  a  new  most  comprehensive  biosraphies  written,  em- 
opera,  Liebeaketten,  The  first  performance  in  bodying  the  results  of  uitest  researches. 
Germany  of  Moussorgski's  Borie  Oodunoff  took  History  of  Music,  H.  Botstiber,  Cheehiehte 
place  in  Berlin,  and  was  a  marked  success,  der  OuvertUre  und  der  freien  Oroheaterformen 
Wolf -Ferrari's  latest  opera  L'Amore  Medico  was  (Leipzig),  exhaustive  and  scholarly  treatment 
brilliantly  successful  at  Dresden.  At  its  Ger-  of  all  rorms  of  overtures  from  the  very  begin- 
man  premiere  in  Berlin,  with  the  composer  pres-  nings;  £.  Clements,  Introduction  to  the  Study 
ent,  Puccini's  Oirl  of  the  Oolden  West  drew  an  of  Indian  {Hindu)  Mueio  (London),  explains 
enormous  house,  but  succeeding  performances  the  interpretation  of  the  older  music  in  modem 
were  given  before  small  audiences. — ^In  the  times;  J.  Combarieu,  Hiatoire  de  la  muaique 
spring  a  new  opera  house,  the  Th^fttre  des  dea  originea  juaqu*  d  la  mort  de  Beethoven 
Champs  Elvs^s,  was  opened  in  Paris  by  Gabriel  (Paris),  vol.  i.  goes  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
Astruc.  The  opening  opera  was  Berlioz's  Ben^  centurv,  detailed,  result  of  ori^nal  reaearch, 
venuto   Cellini,   under   the   direction   of   Wein-  at  end  of    each    chapter    a  judiciously  ehoaen 

?&rtner.  The  work  had  not  been  heard  in  bibliographical  list  havins  reference  to  the 
aris  since  1838.  Mr.  Astruc  presented  an  ar-  period  treated;  A.  Friedenthal,  Muaik  Tanz  und 
ray  of  exceptionally  fine  artists,  aftid  spared  no  Diohtung  hei  den  KreoUn  Amerikoe  (Berlin), 
expense  in  the  mounting  of  the  works.  The  first  contains  numerous  illustrations  in  notation, 
novelty  produced  was  De  Lara's  Lea  Troia  treats  Mexico,  Central  America,  West  Indies, 
Maaquea,  which  met  with  emphatic  success.  But  Cordilleras,  Chile,  the  La  Plata  states  and 
as  early  as  November  the  new  house  had  to  be  Brazil;  W.  Niemann,  Die  Muaik  aeit  Richard 
closed,  since  opera  in  France  without  municipal  Wagner  (Berlin),  characterizes  in  broad  oat- 
subvention  is  an  impossibility.  At  the  Grand  lines  general  tendencies,  treats  all  nations,  em- 
Op^ra  the  friction  between  the  two  directors,  phasizes  folk  music  and  national  elements;  H. 
Messager  and  Broussan,  resulted  in  open  quar-  Riemann,  Handhuch  der  Muaikgeaohichte,  voL 
rel,  so  that  the  former  resigned.  But  he  was  ii.,  part  3  (Leipzig),  treats  eighteenth  and  nine- 
at  last  persuaded  to  serve  out  his  term,  which  teenth  centuries;  G.  Schflnemann,  Geaehichie 
ends  January  1,  1016.  After  that  time  there  dea  Dirigierena  (Leipzig),  from  the  earliest 
will  be  only  one  director.  Ponurge,  a  post-  times,  very  full,  scholarly  and  accurate;  J. 
humous  opera  of  Massenet,  was  produced  with  Wolf,  Handhuch  der  Notationakunde,  voL  L 
great  success.  Charpentier's  Julien,  a  sequel  (Leipzig),  treats  exhaustively  all  systems,  aa- 
i»  Louiae,  was  at  last  produced,  and  proved  a  cient  and  modem  Greek,  mediaval,  old  Russian, 
severe  disappointment.  At  the  Salle  Gaveau  the  Neumes,  and  beginning  of  mensurable  musie, 
veteran  Samt-Saens  gave  his  last  concert  before  throws  new  light  on  disputed  points  of  Byzan- 
retiring  from   all  concert  work.    He  appeared  tine  notation. 

both  as  organist  and  pianist.  For  the  first  time  Inatrumenta,  Theory,  W.  H.  Garke,  Stand- 
in  the  history  of  the  conservatory  the  much-  ard  Organ  Building  (Boston) ;  A.  Jacquot,  La 
coveted  Chrand  Priw  de  Rome  was  won  by  a  lutherie  lorraine  et  franoaiae  depuia  lea  originea 
woman,  with  a  lyric  episode  Helena  and  Fauat.  juagu'  d  tios  foura  (Paris) ;  R.  Lenormand, 
Lili  Boulanger,  a  sister  of  Nadia  Boulanger,  is  Btude  aur  Fharmonie  modeme  (Paris),  very 
the  daughter  of  a  former  professor  at  the  con-  valuable,  examines  works  of  Debussy,  Ravel, 
servatory,  who  won  the  prize  in  1836.  Dukas,  IVIndy,  Chausson,  etc.,  gives  examples, 

BiBUOGRAPHT.    Among  the   important  books  attempts    to   formulate    laws  from    them,    not 
published  during  the  year  are  the  following:         dogmatic,   rather   tentative,  shows  that  modern 

Biographical,    A.     Boschot,     La     Oripuacule  development  does  not  affect  validity  of  estab- 
iTiin  romantigue,  H,  Berlioz  (Paris),  enthusias-  lished  fundamental  laws. 

tic  rather  than  critical,  but  reliable  as  to  facts;  Acouatica.  Oritioiam.  H.  Berlioz,  A  Critical 
A.  Pirro,  Dietrich  Buxtehude  (Paris),  exhaus-  Study  of  Beethoven* a  Nine  Symphoniea,  trans- 
tive  and  authoritative,  the  best  biography  lated  by  E.  Evans  (London) ;  E.  J.  Dent,  Mo- 
published  so  far;  D.  Chenneviftre,  Claude  De-  aarfa  Operaa;  a  Critical  Study  (New  York), 
ouaay  et  aon  ceuvre  (Paris) ;  G.  Samazeuilh,  Un  valuable,  gives  full  history  of  each  opera.  £.  S. 
muaicien  francaia:  P.  Dukaa  (Paris);  H.  Des-  Kelley,  Chopin  the  compoaer  (New  York),  con- 
sauer,  John  Field:  Sein  Lehen  und  aeine  Werke  tains  not  only  masterly  technical  analyses  of 
(Langensalza) ;  L.  Borgex,  Vincent  d^Indy,  aa  chief  works,  but  also  genuine  appreciation; 
vie  et  aon  ceuvre  (Paris) ;  C.  L.  Kellogg,  Me-  G.  R6v^sz,  Zur  Orundlegung  der  Tonpayohologie 
moira  of  an  American  Prima  Donna  (New  (Leipzig),  strictly  scientific,  based  on  actual  ex- 
York) ;    Lilli   Lehmann,   Mein   Weg  (Leipzig),   periments. 

very  comprehensive  and  a  valuable  contribution  Correapondence,  J.  Joachim  and  A.  Moser, 
to  the  history  of  Wagner's  art;  L.  Schmidt,  Brief e  von  und  an  Joaef  Joaehim,  toL  ill.  (Ber* 
Mozart  (Berlin),  brief  but  authoritative,  uni-  lin),  contains  the  letters  from  1869-1907;  C.  S. 
form  with  the  other  volumes  of  BerHkhmte  Benedict,  Richard  Wagner  in  aeinen  Briefen 
Muaiker;  V.  Thompson,  The  Life  of  Bthelhert  (Leipzig),  a  selection  of  important  letters  from 
Vevin  (Boston),  rather  personal  reminis-  1832-1883,  carefuUv  chosen  to  give  a  complete 
eences  than  a  real  biograpny;  B.  Litzmann,  picture  of  Wagners  artistic  development.  Let^ 
Clara   Schumann:    An   artiafa    life    (2    vols.,  ters  arranged  in  six  groups,  each  group  pre- 
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ceded  by  a  brief  biographical  and  critical  intro- 
duction. 

Mi9eetlaneou$.  O.  Nottebohm,  Themati»ehe9 
Verzeichniss  der  Werke  Beethovena  (Leipzig), 
a  reprint  of  the  original  very  valuable  catalogue, 
augmented  by  a  bibliotheca  Beethoveniana,  a 
complete  record  of  all  books  and  articles  (news- 
paper and  periodical)  written  about  Beethoven 
from  1827-1913;  Th^  v.  FrimmeU  Beethoven 
Foraehung^  vol.  iv.  (Vienna) ;  A.  Schering, 
Bach  Jahrhuch,  vol.  ix.  (Leipzig) ;  L.  Franlcen- 
stein,  Wagner  Jahrhuoh,  vol.  v.  (Berlin) ;  R. 
Schwartz,  Jahrlmch  der  MueikUhlioihek  Petere^ 
vol,  xix.    (Leipzig) . 

XYIiTDBy  Edwabd  T.  See  iHMiGBATioir  and 
Emiosation. 

HASH,  Paul  Cleveland  Bennett.  An 
American  public  official,  died  January  7,  1013. 
He  was  bom  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1877,  and 
educated  at  Hobart  College,  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology^  and  at  Paris  and 
Rome.  He  entered  the  diplomatic  service  and 
in  1003-04  was  secretary  of  the  American  lega- 
tion and  consul-general  at  Bankok,  Siam.  In 
1004-07  he  was  consul  at  Venice,  and  in  1007-08 
at  Vladivostock,  Russia.  He  was  appointed 
consul-general  at  Rheims,  France,  in  1008,  serv- 
ing in  that  position  for  two  months,  when  he 
was  appointed  consul-general  at  Budapest.  He 
held  this  position  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

NASHVILLE,  Fibst  National  Conserva- 
tion Exposition  at.    See  Expositions. 

NATAL.  One  of  the  four  original  prov- 
inces of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  (q.v.).  Of 
the  total  population,  census  of  1011  (1,104,043), 
40.15  per  cent,  were  born  in  the  colon  v.  Pie- 
temaritzburg,  the  seat  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment, had  (1011)  60,187  inhabiUnts  (with 
suburbs,  80,008);  Pietermaritzburg,  30,665; 
Lady  smith,  6505;  Oreytown,  2344.  During  the 
year  three  railway  lines  68  miles  in  length  were 
opened  and  important  reconstruction  and  im- 
provement work  was  in  progress.  This  involved 
the  boring  of  the  Stockton  tunnel,  the  longest 
in  South  Africa.  This  is  867  yards  in  length 
and  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  the  Yeab  Book. 
(See  Tunnels.)  Administrator  (1013),  C.  J. 
Smythe.  See  South  Afsiga^  Union  of,  for  area, 
population,  etc. 

KATIOKAL  ACADBMT,  Exhibitions  op. 
See  Painting  and  Sculptubb. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OT  STATfl 
UBKARTTiS.  See  Ijbbabt  Association^ 
Amesican. 

NATIONAL  BANKS.  The  followinff  arti- 
cle contains  only  statistics  of  resources,  liabili- 
ties, circulation,  earnings,  distribution  of  shares, 
and  savinss  deposits  of  national  banks.  An 
account  of  the  banking  and  currency  (Owen- 
Glass)  law  passed  in  I)ecember  will  be  found 
under  Banks  and  Banking.  See  also  Finan- 
CUL  Review;  and  Trusts,  Money  Trust. 

Statistics.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  there  were  in  the 
United  States  on  August  0,  7488  national 
banks  with  total  resources  of  $10,876,852,000. 
Their  loans  and  discounts  amounted  to  $6,168,- 
655,000;  United  SUtes  bonds,  $700,023,000,  or 
80  per  cent,  bonded  debt  of  the  country;  other 
bonds  and  securities,  $1,040,422,000;  gold  coin 
and  treasury  certifioates,  $478,438,000;  total 
specie,  $728,267,000;  legal  tender  notes,  $170,- 
902,000;  and  5  per  cent,  redemption  fund,  $35,- 
506,000. 


The  principal  items  of  liabilities  were  as  fol- 
lows: Capital  stock,  $1,056,345,000;  surplus, 
$725,333,000;  undivided  profits,  $250,540,000; 
notes  outstanding,  $724,450,000;  individual  de- 
posits, $5,761,338,000. 

Of  the  loans  and  discounts  0.8%  were  made  on 
demand  paper  having  one  or  more  firm  names; 
16%  on  demand  secured  by  stocks  and  bonds; 
33.1%  on  time  paper  with  two  or  more  firm 
names;  20.5%  on  single  name  paper;  and  20.6% 
on  time  secured  by  stocks  ana  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  real  estate  security.  New  York 
City  banks  alone  made  14.4%  of  all  loans  and 
discounts;  Chicago  and  St  Louis  made  7%; 
other  reserve  cities  26.7%;  and  country  banks 
51.0%.  The  income  from  all  investments  in 
loans,  discounts,  bonds  and  other  securities  was 
$400,252,000,  or  6.10%  on  the  total  investment. 
The  highest  percentage  6n  such  investments  was 
made  by  banks  in  the  Western  Division,  8.33%, 
and  the  lowest  by  those  in  the  Eastern  States, 
5.62%.  The  rate  in  the  New  England  States 
was  5.88%.  This  average  income  is  notable 
when  the  great  amount  of  United  States  bonds 
included  is  considered.  From  the  gross  earn- 
ings were  deducted  expenses  and  taxes  of  $284,- 
618,000;  and  losses  and  premiums  of  $53,756,- 
000.  Net  earnings  amounted  to  $160,080,000,  or 
0.06%  on  capital  and  surplus.  There  were  paid 
dividends  amounting  to  $110,006,000,  or  at  the 
rate  of  11.4%  on  capital.  The  dividend  rate 
varied  from  7.4%  in  Hawaii  and  8.6%  in  the 
New  England  States,  to  11.6%  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  to  15.8%  in  the  Western  States. 

A  table  showing  the  number  of  share  holders 
and  averaoe  number  of  shares  held  by  each  on 
July  7,  showed  that  the  7400  banks  having 
$1,056,220,000  capital  stock  on  that  date  had 
432,020  share  holders,  with  an  average  of  24.4 
one-hundred-dollar  shares  each.  In  New  Eng- 
land there  were  453  Unks  with  $101,636,700 
capital,  having  50,810  share  holders  with  20 
shares  each.  In  the  Eastern  States  there  were 
158,385  share  holders  with  21.2  shares  each; 
in  the  Southern  States  80,307  share  holders 
with  21.6  shares  each;  in  the  Middle  Western 
States,  06,516  share  holders  with  20.4  shares 
each;  in  the  Western  States,  24,548  share 
holders  with  20.5  shares  each;  and  in  the  Pa- 
cific States,  22,238  share  holders  with  30.4 
shares  each. 

Over  03%  of  the  United  States  bonds  held 
were  to  secure  circulation.  The  notes  outstand- 
ing amounted  to  about  70%  of  the  paid-in  cap- 
ital stock.  Not  more  than  2.5%  of  these  notea 
were  secured  by  lawful  money.  This  circular 
tion  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  five,  ten, 
and  twenty  dollar  notes.  There  were  out^ 
standing,*  however,  a  few  one  and  two-dollar 
notes,  a  considerable  number  of  fifty  and  one 
hundred-dollar  notes,  and  a  few  five-hundred 
and  one-thousand-dollar  notes.  There  were  pre- 
sented for  redemption  for  the  year  ending  Oc- 
tober, 1013,  $683,431,000,  of  which  nearly  one- 
half  came  from  New  York.  The  expenses  of 
national  banks  in  connection  with  their  circula- 
tion amounted  to  $4,377,046,  of  which  the  semi- 
annual tax  on  circulation  was  $3,804,762,  and 
the  cost  of  note  redemption  $517,842.  The 
comptroller  pointed  out  that  the  taxes  paid  by 
national  banlcs  on  capital  and  on  circulation 
from  the  organization  of  the  system  amounted 
to  $108,188,000,  not  including  $4,051,000  paid 
under  the  corporation  tax.    In  contrast  to    ' ' 
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the  total  expenses  of  the  Currency  Bureau  dur- 
ing the  same  period  totaled  only  $14,730,000. 
About  45%  of  the  national  banks  have  estab- 
lished sayings  departments.  These  reported  on 
August  0,  3,020,831  depositors,  with  total  de- 
posits of  $820,630,000,  or  $205.50  per  depositor. 
(See  also  Banks  and  Banking,  and  Financial 
Beview.) 

NATIONAIi  FABXS.     See  Public  Lands. 

NATIONAIi  PEACE  C0N7EBENCE.  See 
Asbitration,  Intebnational. 

NAVAIi   AEBONATjncS.    See    Aebonat7- 

TICS. 

"  NAVAIi  HOLIDAY."  See  Gbeat  Beitaiw, 
Ifavy, 

NAVAIi  ICILITIA.  See  Militia;  and 
United  States,  Navy. 

NAVAL  FBOGBESS.  Progress  in  naval  af- 
fairs during  1013  will  be  found  summarized  in 
the  following  paragraphs  dealing  with  the 
navies  of  the  great  powers,  in  the  accompanying 
official  tables  showing  relative  strength  and 
tonnage,  and  in  a  general  section  dealing  with 
aviation  as  practiced  during  the  year  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  war  fleets. 

Relative  Ordeb  or  Warship  Tonnage,  1013 

Compiled  hy  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence,  V.  8. 

Navy  Department 

As  Would  Be  the  Case 
if    Vessels    BuUdlnir 

Were  Completed 
Nation  TonnaM 

Great   Britain...2,6lM91 

Germany    1,228,208 

United    States..    921.844 

France    876,156 

Japan    702.099 

Russia    685.878 

Italy    452.089 

Austria    258,740 


Tonnaere  Completed 

Nation  Tonnage 

Great   Britain... 2.072.711 

Germany    943.388 

United    States..    760.002 

France    645.891 

Japan  497,199 

Russia    283,681 

Italy    259.186 

Austria    198,851 


Austria.  New  Construction.  At  the  1914 
session,  the  delegations  were  to  he  asked  to  vote 
the  first  credit  for  the  second  dreadnought 
diyision  to  replace  four  obsolete  vessels  in  the 
Austrian  navy;  cost,  about  $13,600,000;  dis- 
placement, 25.000  tons;  principal  armament, 
ten  14-inch  guns;  speed,  23  knots.  The  fourth 
dreadnought,  Szentistvan,  was  to  be  launched 
in  January,  1914.  Of  the  six  destroyers  build- 
ing at  Fiume,  three  were  launched,  and  three 
were  undergoing  trials.  Characteristics:  Dis- 
placement, 800  tond;  speed,  32  knots;  arma- 
ment, two  102  mm.,  six  37  mm.  guns;  and  two 
torpedo  tubes. 

ENGLAND.  New  Construction.  Four  capital 
ships,  commissioned  in  the  last  two  months  of 
1912  {King  George  V.,  Conqueror,  .  Princess 
Royal,  and  New  Zealand),  were  not  ready  for 
service  until  early  in  1913.  Including  the  bat- 
tle cruiser  Australia,  five  capital  ships  were 
commissioned  in  1913:  Centurion,  Australia, 
Queen  Mary,  Audacious,  Ajaa.  Five  capital 
ships  were  launched:  Queen  Elizabeth,  Benhow, 
Warspite,  Emperor  of  India,  Tiger.  The  Dub- 
lin and  the  Australian  cruisers  Melbourne  and 
Sydney,  were  the  only  protected  cruisers  com- 
pleted. The  Southampton,  put  down  as  com- 
pleted in  1912,  was  not  commissioned  until 
l^ebruary  25,  1913.  The  only  protected  cruisers 
launched  were:  Birmingham,  Nottingham,  and 
Lowestoft.  Two  light  armored  cruisers  of  a 
new  type  were  launched,  the  Aurora  and  the 
Arethusa.    The  displacement  of  the  first  group 


of  light  armored  cruisers  was  3600  tons;  of  the 
second,  3740;  IHP  of  first  group,  37,000;  of 
second,  40,000;  estimated  speed  of  both  groups, 
30  knots;  turbines;  armor  belt  3-inch;  fuel 
capacity,  750  tons,  oil  only;  four  submerged 
21-inch  tubes;  armament:  two  6-inch  Q.;  six 
4-inch  Q.;    four  machine  guns. 

Twenty-six  destroyers  were  launched  in  1913; 
and  twenty  held  their  trials.  The  16  destroyers 
of  the  1913-14  programme  had  the  following 
characteristics:  Displacement,  1200  to  1350 
tons;  IHP,  27,000-28,500;  speed,  34-35  knots; 
armament,  four  4-inch  Q.,  and  four  21 -inch 
torpedo  tubes.  Oil  capacity,  210  tons.  Com- 
plement, 120.  The  six  submarines  of  the  F 
class,  1913  programme,  had  a  surface  displace- 
ment of  950  tons,  and  a  submerged  displace- 
ment of  1200  tons;  surface  speed,  20  knots; 
submerged  speed,  12  knots;  six  21-inch  torpedo 
tubes;  two  (or  four)  quick  firing  guns,  and 
radiotelegraphy. 

Supplementary  Entries  of  Officers.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  enter  upward  of  50 
lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants  from  the  Royal 
Naval  Reserve;  also  to  have  a  special  entry  of 
40  cadets  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age  who 
had  completed  their  general  education  in  the 
public  schools. 

France.  Administration  and  Organization. 
In  December,  M.  Baudin  was  succeeded  by  Sen- 
ator Monis  as  minister  of  marine.  According 
to  M.  Baudin's  plan,  the  French  fleet  would 
consist  of  38  battleships,  6  armored  cruisers, 
and  10  protected  cruisers  in  1918.  Reforms 
were  carried  out  in  administration  and  person- 
nel. Among  these  reforms  were  the  creation 
of  military  directors,  and  of  an  admiralty 
council,  improvements  in  the  ordnance  service 
from  a  technical  point  of  view,  an  enlistment 
law,  a  systematic  effort  to  increase  enlistments 
by  making  the  navy  better  known  throughout 
the  country,  increased  admissions  to  the  Naval 
School,  a  law  to  increase  the  pay  of  officers 
and  petty  officers,  introduced  July  i,  and  a  law 
organizing  the  corps  of  line  officers,  petty  offi- 
cers, and  enlisted  men. 

New  Construction.  The  1914  budget  pro- 
vided for  50  battleships,  3  scouts,  5  torpedo 
boats,  24  submarines,  and  other  small  craft 
Sixteen  new  vessels  were  to  be  commissioned 
in  1914:  the  battleships  France  and  Paris; 
two  30 -knot  torpedo  boats  and  12  submarines, 
8  of  410  tons  and  3  of  520,  and  one,  Oustavs 
Z6d4  of  797  tons  and  a  speed  of  20  knots. 
The  battleships  under  construction  are  the 
Bretagne  and  Provence,  the  Lorraine,  Flandrt, 
Gascogne,  Languedoc,  and  Normandie.  Ten 
ships  were  to  be  laid  down  in  1914,  the  most 
important  being  the  battleship  Beam  (25,200 
tons)  of  the  Normandie  type.  The  1912  pro- 
gramme provided  for  two  battleships  to  be  laid 
down  in  the  latter  half  of  1914.  The  recent 
naval  manoeuvres  having  shown  the  imperative 
need  of  squadron  scouts,  three  scouts  were  to 
be  laid  down  before  the  second  battleship  of 
the  1912  programme,  and  the  date  of  the  first 
(the  Beam)  was  put  forward  from  July  to  Jan- 
uary. Five  submarines  of  833  tons  and  speed 
of  20  knots  were  also  to  be  laid  down.  The 
mine  layer  Pluton  was  launched  on  March  10; 
her  sister  ship,  the  Cerhdre,  is  nearly  com- 
pleted: displacement,  566  tons;  IHP,  6000; 
speed  20  knots;  armament  one  3-inch  gun. 
They  are  fi"ed  ^to.^.caj^  ^(\j^^ 
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Powder.  Ships  of  the  navy  only  carried  new  oonsists  of  21  battleships  and  armored  cruisers, 
powder  for  the  Dig  guns.  The  old  powder  which  Financial  reasons  made  it  impossible  to  adopt 
had  caused  so  many  accidents  was  still  used  this  plan  during  the  year, 
for  guns  of  smaller  calibre,  and  for  the  reserve  Dry  Dock.  The  new  dry  dock,  completed  at 
stock  on  land.  Only  one-half  of  the  powder  Sasebo,  has  a  length  on  the  blocks  of  777  feet, 
required  during  1014  could  be  made  with  the  a  width  of  111  feet,  and  a  depth  over  the  sill 
staff  actually  employed.  of  38  feet. 

Gebmant.  New  Construction,  -Five  capital  New  Construction.  The  battleship  Fueo  was 
ships  were  launched  in  1913  {Kdnig,  Oroee  the  only  one  of  the  four  of  her  class  launched. 
KurfHrety  Markgraf,  LUizow,  and  Derfflinger) ;  The  battle  cruiser  Kongo,  built  in  England, 
and  four  were  commissioned  {K9nig  Albert,  arrived  in  Japan.  The  Haruna  and  Kiriahima 
Prinzreg  Luitpold,  Kaiaerin,  and  Sejfdlitg).  were  launched;  both  were  to  be  finished  in  1015. 
The  protected  cruiser  Oraudenz  (5530  tons)  The  Hiyei  was  to  be  finished  at  the  end  of 
was  launched;  and  the  protected  cruisers  1014;  but  her  construction  had  been  consider- 
Karleruhe  and  Roatok  (4000  tons)  completed,  ably  delayed.  The  destroyers  Sakura  and 
The  1914  budget  provides  for  12  more  torpedo-  Tachihanat  of  700  tons,  were  completed.  Two 
boats.  There  are  27  submarines  completed  and  of  about  1000  tons  have  been  ordered  from 
several  building,  one  of  them  at  the  Fiat  Yarrow,  Glasgow.  Two  of  the  400-ton8  Laubeuf 
San  Giorgio  Works,  Spezia ;  and  the  1014  bud-  type  are  building  at  the  Creusot  Works,  France, 
get  provided  10  million  marks  for  submarine  Guns  for  the  new  battleships  were  being  made 
construction.  All  the  new  protected  cruisers  at  the  Japan  Steel  Foundry  at  Muroran; 
have  a  four- inch  armor  belt;  and  a  designed  breech  blocks  and  other  secret  parts  at  the 
speed  of  not  less  than  27  knots.     It  was  re-  Kure  Naval  Station. 

ported  that  those  of  the  current  programme  Rttbsia.  New  Conetruction.  The  four  battle- 
had  a  main  battery  of  improved  5.0-1  nch  guns,  ships  of  the  Sehastopol  class  (23,000  tons) 
and  a  coal  capacity  of  about  1600  tons.  The  were  not  to  be  completed  until  the  end  of  1014. 
displacement  of  the  latest  submarines  averaged  The  three  battleships  of  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
about  800  tons,  with  a  surface  speed  of  16  der  JTJ.  class  (23.000  tons)  were  laid  down 
knots;  but  the  one  building  in  Italy  was  consid-  at  Nicolaiff  in  1013;  the  Imperatritea  was 
erably  smaller,  with  a  speed  of  about  18  knots,  launched  on  November  1.  Four  battle  cruisers 
The  twelve  destroyers  of  the  1912  programme  of  the  Borodino  class  (32,500  tons)  were  laid 
(S13-S24)  were  completed;  12  more  were  build-  down  in  the  Baltic.  Two  light  cruisers  of  4300 
ing.  The  standard  colitract  speed  seemed  to  tons,  and  six  of  7000  tons  were  building.  Nine 
be  fixed  at  32.6  knots.  Six  torpedo  tubes  destroyers  of  1100  •  tons  displacement  were 
and  two  d.4-inch  guns  were  expected  to  repre-  launched  in  1012-13;  36  were  building,  12  of 
sent  the  new  armament.  them   to   be    delivered   yearly   in    1014,    1015, 

Italy.  New  Construction,  Four  battleships  and  1016.  Three  Holland  submarines  were 
were  authorized  in  1013.  Characteristics  (Ma-  launched  in  1013;  also  three  of  Bubnov  type 
jor-General  Ferrati's  plans) :  Displacement,  (460-610  tons) ;  1  (500  tons)  Bubnov  type,  pre- 
28,000  tons;  length,  184.24  m.;  speed,  24  knots;  sented  by  public  subscription.  One  submarine 
armament,  eight  16-inch  guns  in  4  axial  tur-  mine  layer,  the  Krab  (500-700  tons)  was 
rets;  twenty  15  cm.,  and  twenty  75  mm.  guns,   launched. 

the  former  in  casemates;  4  machine  guns;  Tubket.  Turkey"  during  1013  bought  the 
armor  belt,  320  mm.  Turbines,  with  motor  of  Brazilian  battleship  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  was 
12,000  H.  P.,  to  drive  the  middle  propeller,  to  be  completed  in  1014.  The  battleship  Res- 
Fuel— oil  onljr.  Two  of  these  are  to  be  laid  dahieh  was  launched  on  September  3,  1013. 
down  early  m  1014.  The  Andrea-Doria  and  An  important  event  was  the  s^eement  between 
Caio-Duilio  (22,340  tons  each)  were  launched  Turkey  and  Armstrong- Vickers  group:  The 
in  1013.  The  protected  cruisers  N  and  Mira-  agreement  was  for  thirty  vears.  The  company 
beUo  (5000  tons  each)  were  to  be  commenced  was  to  construct  and  repair  war  and  merchant 
early  in  1014.  The  protected  cruisers  Basili'  vessels.  Interest  on  $6,534,000  was  guaran- 
cata  and  Campania  (2500  tons  each),  for  for-  teed  by  the  government.  The  company  was  to 
eign  service,  were  commenced  in  the  summer  have  a  monopoly  for  all  naval  construction  and 
of  1013.  The  scouts  Nino  Bimo  and  Marsala  repairs  which  could  be  done  at  Ismid  or  in  the 
(3400  tons,  six  4.7-inch  guns,  six  3-inch  Golden  Horn ;  take  over  and  reorganize  the  naval 
guns;  3  above  water  torpedo  tubes,  Cur-  construction  and  repair  plant;  construct  a  float- 
tis  turbines,  designed  H.  P.  22,500,  esti-  in^  dock  to  hold  a  vessel  of  32,000 
mated  speed  20  knots)  have  been  com-  tons.  For  first  fifteen  years  50  per  cent, 
missioned.  The  ten  630-ton  30  knot  de-  of  the  workmen  were  to  be  Ottoman 
stroyers  of  the  Impavido  class  are  all  complete,  subjects.  Apparently  after  that  time  all  work- 
or  nearly  so,  and  15  larger  and  faster  vessels  men  will  be  native,  the  company  being  a  training 
are  in  hand.  Four  types  of  submarines  were  school.  Foreign  officials  and  workmen  were  to 
built  or  building:  (1)  8  building  of  the  Zoea  be  British.  Dock  charges  for  naval  vessels  were 
12,000  H.  P.,  to  drive  the  middle  propeller,  to  be  a  specified  per  cent,  less  than  for  merchant 
type  (displacement,  250-300  tonsj  speed,  13-8.5  ships.  Profit  on  naval  work  for  the  company 
knots);  (2)  2  of  Ferraris  type  (displacement,  will  be  10  per  cent.  Plant  will  pass  into  the 
345-400  tons;  speed,  15-9  knots;  (3)  2  of  Nau-  hands  of  the  Turkish  government  after  thirty 
tilus  type    (displacement,  225-320  tons;   speed,   years. 

15-7  knots) ;  (4)  the  A <ropo  (displacement^  230-  United  States.  New  Construction.  The 
320  tons;  speed,  12.5  knots).  battleships   New   York   and    Texas  were   to   be 

Japan.  Building  Programme.  The  vice-min-  completed  in  the  spring  of  1014.  Battleship 
ister  of  marine  stated  that  the  Japanese  pro-  No,  S9  was  commenced;  and  the  battleships 
gramme  was  elaborated  with  a  view  to  pos-  Nevada,  Oklahoma,  and  Pennsylvania  were 
sible   conflict   with    an   enemy   whoso   strength  building.     The  Monooacy  and  Palos,  river  gun- 
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lioats,  were  building  at  Mare  Island;  also  the  time  in  port  having  changes  made  in  her  aero- 
fuel  ships  Kanawha  and  Maumee.  The  Jupiter  nautical  apparatus.  A  sum  of  £1^00,000  was 
(10,360  tons)  was  a  collier  of  new  type,  driven  to  be  devoted  to  four  airship  and  five  aviation 
by  electric  motors,  power  for  which  was  gen-  stations.  Three  dirigibles  were  to  be  allotted 
erated  by  turbine  driven  dynamos.  to  each   station,   and  five   aeroplanes   to  each 

Armor.  The  Pennsylvania  was  to  carry  al-  aviation  centre, 
most  8000  tons  of  armor.  All  armor  must  be  Gebmant.  Seventeen  naval  air  stations 
cemented  to  avoid  the  tendency  of  non-cemented  were  being  established  to  employ  60  hydro- 
armor  to  spall.  aeroplanes.  In  December  a  new  type  of  hydro- 
Dry  DocJb.  On  February  17,  1013,  the  hugd  aeroplane,  a  Bumpier  biplane,  driven  by  a  100- 
cofferdam  structure  of  the  new  graving  dock  at  h.p.  Mercedes  motor,  was  tested  and  accepted. 
Pearl  Harbor  was  wrecked  by  underground  pres-  The  navy  was  to  have  two  airship  squadrons, 
sure.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  laid  the  facts  four  dirigibles  in  each.  The  Qermans  retained 
before  Congress  for  advice.                                       faith  in  the  dirigible  balloon,  notwithstanding 

Education,  On  January  1,  1014,  schools  were  the  loss  of  L.  J.  and  L.  //.  L.  /.  was  lost  at  sea 
to  be  established  for  the  instruction  of  enlisted  under  what  might  be  termed  service  conditions, 
men,  petty  officers,  and  warrant  officers  serving  L.  //.  was  burned  on  October  17  while  on  her 
on  board  ships.  acceptance   trials    at   Johannesthal.    With   the 

Radio.  Twenty-three  stations  had  been  es-  destruction  of  these  two  Zeppelins,  almost  the 
tablished,  and  experiments  were  in  progress  to  entire  airship  personnel  was  wiped  out.  (See 
determine  the  difference  in  longitude  between  Aeboitautics.)  L.  //.  differed  from  previous  Zep- 
Radio,  Va.,  and  Paris  (Eiffel  Tower)  by  radio-  pelins  in  two  principal  points:  The  ears  were 
telegraphy,  and  to  determine  the  velocity  of  placed  close  under  the  gas  bag,  and  the  for- 
propagation  of  Hertzian  waves.  ward  car  containing  the  engines  was  fitted  with 

Recommendatione,  -The  Secretary  of  the  a  large  hooded  wind  screen.  It  is  believed 
Navy  recommended:  (a)  the  construction  of  that  the  airship,  in  rising,  gave  off  a  large 
2  dreadnoughts,  8  destroyers,  3  submarines;  amount  of  sas  which,  owing  to  the  wind  screen, 
(b)  legislation  to  enable  the  department  to  accumulatea  in  the  forward  ear,  forming  a 
refine  its  own  oil  from  its  own  wells;  (c)  the  highly-explosive  mixture  which  was  ignited  by 
establishment  of  a  government  armor  plant,  a  spark  from  the  motor. 
See  UmTED  States  under  Navy  Department,  Bnqland.    Air   craft  took   part   in    British 

BiBUOGBAPHT.  The  following  references  naval  manoeuvres  in  1013  for  the  first  time, 
may  be  of  service  to  readers  of  the  Yeab  Book  There  was  a  naval  aMt>drome  at  Eastchureh 
who  desire  more  extended  or  technical  infor-  (Naval  Flying  School)  and  naval  air  stations 
mation  on  the  navies  of  the  world:  were   located   at   Grain   Island,   Calshot,   Tar- 

Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Vavy  mouth,  Felixstowe,  Cromarty,  and  Leven.  The 
(United  States)  and  of  Chief  a  of  Bureaus;  headauarters  of  the  naval  wing  were  trans- 
The  London  Times;  The  Naval  and  Military  ferred  from  the  Hermes  to  the  naval  sub-depot. 
Record   (England) ;   The  Navy  League  Annual,    Sheemess. 

191S'19H  (England);  Naval  Annual  (Eng-  Austria*  An  experimental  station  was  es- 
land) ;  Le  Moniteur  de  la  Flotte;  Le  Yacht;  tablished  on  St.  Katharina  Island  off  Pola. 
La  Vie  Maritime;  La  Revue  Maritime;  In  1013  the  best  hydro-aeroplane  owned  by  the 
Taschenhuch  der  Kriegsftotten,  19H:  Marine  Austrian  navy  was  a  small  one  built  at  the 
Rundschau;  Nauticus  (German) ;  Bchiffhau;  Pola  arsenal,  and  driven  by  a  36  h.p.  Daimler 
Mitteilungen  aus  dem  OeUete  de$  Beewesens  motor.  The  Austro-Hungarian  colony  in 
[(Austria);  Rivista  Marittima,  Bavaria,   and   the   Vienna    Navy    League   pre- 

sented to  the  navy  two  hydro-aeroplanes,  pur- 
AviATioir  chased  by  public  subscription. 

Japan.      Curtis    aeroplanes    were    used    as 

By  1013  the  navies  of  all  the  leading  naval  scouts  in  the  autumn  manoBUvres  of  the  Jap- 
powers  had  become  vitallv  interested  in  avia-  anese  navy. 

tion  and  the  problems  of  offense  and  defense  UmTED  States.  At  the  end  of  1018  Pen- 
connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  air.  Not  sacola  was  about  to  become  the  principal  avia- 
only  questions  of  material  but  also  of  organ!-  tion  centre,  with  the  battleship  Mississippi  as 
isation  were  receiving  careful  consideration.         parent    ship.     A   larger   and   more    seaworthy 

Fbance.  In  the  French  navy  one  of  the  type  of  fiying  boat  for  use  on  land  or  water 
most  pressing  problems  was  the  organization  was  developed,  using  a  Sperry  gyroscopic  auto- 
of  the  naval  air  service.  The  aeroplane  parent  matic  stabilizer.  Three  more  Curtiss  flying 
ship,  the  Foudre,  fitted  with  a  hangar  on  the  boats  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  fleet.  See 
upper  deck,  spent  during  the  year  1013  much  Aebon Auncs ;  Battleships. 

Sea  Stbbngth  or  the  Gbeat  Powkbs,  Degembeb  1,  1013 
Comparative  Talles  Compiled  ly  the  Office  of    Naval  Intelligenee*  V.  8.  Navy  Department 

table  I. — ^VESSELS  BUILT 

Battleships,  ^     ^ 

Dread-  Battle-  Battle  Armored  Tor-  ^  ^  Coast 

nouffht  ships  cniisers  cruisers  Cruisers  Destroyers    pedo  Sub-  defense 

type  boats  marines  veeaels 

(a)  (h)  (r)  (d)  (O 

Bnsland    18  40  9  84  72  (k)  148  (k)          ^*  I!  S 

Germany   18  20  4  9  40  180                   0  24  2 

United  States..     7  24  0  11  14  46                 18  2;  4 

France    2  18  0  20  10  81                189  75  1 

Japan    2  18  1  18  14  64                 28  18  2 

Russia   0  8  0  6  9  98                 14  SO  2 

Italy    2  8  0  9  7  28                 68  19  0 

^"'^^'^   1  6  0  2  B  IS     Di^itizeStv^oO^^ic        ' 
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TABLE    II. — VESSELS    BUILDING    OB    AUTHOBIZED 


BatUeshlpfl. 
Dread- 
nought 
type 

Snffland  (/)   14 

Oennany  ig)    6 

United  States   6 

France   9 

JaiMLn  (A)    4 

~  (0    7 


Roaala 

Italy 

Xuatrla 


Battle 
cruisers 

(*) 


Cruisers 


m 


itroyers 

Torpedo 

44  (ft) 

IS 

16 

6 

2 

45 

19 

s 

17 

Submarines 


18 
2 

16 
0 
S 


*  Published  by  permisslou.  i 

ia)  Battleships  having  a  main  battery  of  all  bijr  suns  (11  Inches  or  more  In  calibre). 
5)  Battleships  of  (about)  10,000  tons  or  more  displacement,  and  having  more  than  one  call- 
n  the  main  battery. 

(c)  Armored  cruisers  having  guns  of  largest  calibre  in  main  battery  and  capable  of  taking 
their  place  in  line  of  battle  wltn  the  battleships.    They  have  an  increase  of  speed  at  the  expense 
of  carrying  fewer  guns  in  main  battery,  and  a  decrease  in  armor  protection. 
id)  Includes  all  unarmored  cruising  vessels  above  1600  tons  displacement. 
(e)  Includes  smaller  battleships  and  monitors.    No  more  vessels  of  this  class  are  being  pro- 
posed  or  built  by  the  great  powers. 

if)  England  has  no  continuing  shipbuilding  policy,  but  usually  lays  down  each  year  4  or  5 
armored  ships  with  a  proportional  number  of  smaller  vessels. 

ifp  Germany   has   a   continuing   shipbuilding  programme,   governed  by  a  fleet  law  author- 
ised oy  the  Reichstag.     For  1918  there  were  authorised  2  battleships,  1  battle  cruiser,  2  cruis- 
ers. 12  destroyers.     Eventual  strength  to  consist  of  41  battleships,  20  armored  cruisers,  40  cruls- 
144  destroyers,  72  submarines. 

'k)  $78,887,669  authorised  to  be  expended  from  1911  to  1917  for  the  construction  of  war  vessels. 
i)  84.760.000  authorised  for  experiments  and  further  eonstruction. 
(k)  Includes  vessels  of  colonies. 

(I)  Russian  shipbuilding  programme  provides  for  the  completion  by  1918  of  4  battle  cruisers, 
small  cruisers.  80  destroyers,  and  18  snomariaes. 
Note.^Vei8els  undergoing  trials  are  considered  as  eompleted. 


The  following  vessels  are  not  included  in  the  other  auxiliaries;  vessels  of  less  than  1500  tons, 

tables:     Ships  over  twenty  years  old  from  date  except  torpedo  craft;  torpedo  craft  of  less  than 

of  launch,  unless  they  have  been  reconstructed  60  tons. 

and  re-armed  within  five  years;   torpedo  craft       Table    II.    includes    vessels    authorized    but 

over  fifteen  years  old;   transports,  colliers,  re-  not  yet  laid   down,  as  well  as  those  actually 

pair  ships,  converted  merchant  vessels,  or  any  under  construction. 

Wabship  Tonnags  of  thb  Principal  Naval  Powebb,  1013 

Number  and  Displacement  of  Warships,  Built  and  Building,  of   1500  or  More  Tons,  and  of 
Torpedo  Craft  of  More  Than  60  Tons 

Compiled  hy  the  Offlce  of  Naval  Intelligence,*  U.  8.  Navy  Department 

GREAT    BRITAIN  GERMANY  UNITED  STATES 

Type  of  Vessel                    Built             Building          Built       Building  Built       Building 

No.    Tons    No.     Tons    No.  Tons    No.  Tons  No.  Tons    No.  Tons 

_                                                                                           (est.)                               (est.)  (est.) 

Battleships  a    (dreadnought    tsrpe)  18     878.350    14   867,500     18  285.670     6  162,800  7  162.650    6  144.800 

Battleships  b   (predreadnought) . . . .  40     689.885     20  242.800 24  885.284 

Coast-defense  vesselso   8      8.168 4     12.900 

Battle  criflsersd   9      187.800      1     28.500       4     88.974     8     84.000 

Armored   cruisers   84     406.800     9     94.246 11  149,295 

Oniserse    72      871,715    20      79.320     40  145.847     4     21,886  14     66.410 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers  148      104,986    44      42.865  180     67,094  18       7,200  46     29.862  16     17.043 

Torpedo   boats    49       11,488     18      8,601 

Submarines    72       27.188    22     80.895     24     10,640  12      9.484  25     ^26     

Total  tons  built  and  total  tons 

building    8,072,711     ..    688,580     ..   948,888   ..   284.870   ..   760.002   ..   161,848 

Total  tons  built  and  building  8.611,291  1,228,808  921,844 


FRANCE 

Type  of  Vessel  Built  Building 

No.    Tons    No.      Tons 

Battleships  a    (dreadnought    type)    2  46,184  9    2H,l'00 

Battleships  &   (predreadnought)...    18  262,675     

Coast-defense   vessels  e   1  8,800    

Battle   cruisers  d    

Armored  cruisers   20  201.724     

Crulserse    10  49.978    

Torpedo-boat   destroyers    81  34.386  5       8,974 

Torpedo   boats    189  18,920     

Submarines    75  28,224  18      12.190 

Total  tons  built  and  total  tons 

building    645.891     ..    880.264 

Total  tons  built  and  building  876,156 


JAPAN 

RUSSIA 

Built       Building 

Built        Building 

No.  Tons    No.  Tons 

No.  Tons    No.  Tons 

2     41.600     4  12M00 

(est.) 
7  169,306 

IS  191.380 

8  112.050 

2       9.086 

2     10.380 

1     27.500     8     82.500 

4  128.000 

18  188.488 

6     63.500 

14     60.995 

9     52,845     8     46.000 

54     22.356     8       1,200 

98     86.145  45     54.810 

28       8,127 

14       2.182 

18       2,672     2       1,200 

80       6,629  25     14.577 

497,199   ..   204,900   ..  888,681   ..   401,69|LC 
708.099  685,878 
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Type  of  VesMl  No. 

Battleships  a  (dreadnought  tsrpe) S 

Battleships  ft  (predreadnou^ht) 8 

Coast-defense  vessels  o  

Battle  cruisers  d   

Armored  cruisers   9 

Cruisers  e    7 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers  28 

Torpedo  boats  68 

Submarines   19 

Total  tons  built  and  total  tons  bulldlnir    •  • 

Total  tons  built  and  bulldlnir 


ITALY 
BoUt  Bulldlns 

Tons       No.      Tons 

40,940        7      172^760 
96.100      

74.020   !!    y.y.'.i 

20,080  8          6,228 

10,987  19        18,780 

11.684  2      240 

M76   

259.186  77      192,958 

462,089 


AUSTRIA 

Built  Bulldlns 

No.      Tons       No.      Tons 

(est.) 

2        40.020        8         40.020 

6        74,618       

6        41,700       

'i  18.380  .'.'  .'*.".*.*.' 

6  13.815  2  €.968 

16  7,089  8  2.361 

86  6,048  27  6.642 

6  1.686  8  4.40O 

T.       198,851      TT         60.889 

258.740 


•  Published  by  permission. 

a  Battleships  haviner  a  main  battery  of  all  blsr  suns  (11  Inches  or  more  in  calibre). 

5  Battleships  of  (at>out)  10,000  or  more  tons  displacement,  whose  main  batteries  are  of  mora 
than  one  calibre. 

0  Includes  smaller  battleships  and  monitors. 

<f  Armored  cruisers  haviner  flTuns  of  largrest  calibre  In  main  battery  and  capable  of  taking 
their  place  in  Hne  of  battle  with  the  battleships.  They  have  an  Increase  of  speed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  carrying*  fewer  guns  in  main  battery  and  a  decrease  in  armor  protection. 

eAU  unarmored  warsnlps  of  more  than  1500  tons  are  classed  as  cruisers.  Scouts  are  con« 
sldered  as  cruisers  in  whlcii  battery  and  protection  have  been  sacrificed  to  secure  extreme 
speed.  The  word  "protected"  has  been  omitted  because  all  cruisers  except  the  smallest  and 
oldest  now  have  protective  decks. 

/Colonial   vessels   included. 

^Includes  4  submarines  authorised  In  1918,  contracts  for  which  will  not  be  awarded  until 
latter  part  of  December,  1918. 

The  following  vessels  are  not  included  in  the  duction  in  1012  was  $336,889,  and  the  output 
tables:  Ships  over  twenty  years  old  from  date  of  sand  and  gravel  was  valued  at  $257,507. 
of  launch,  unless  they  have  been  reconstructed  Tbanspobtatiow.  The  total  railwav  mileas;e 
and  re-armed  within  five  years;  torpedo  craft  in  the  State  on  June  30,  1912,  was  8090.  The 
over  fifteen  years  old;  those  not  actually  begun  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  Railroad  had 
or  ordered,  although  authorized;  transports,  a  mileage  in  the  SUte  of  3565;  the  Union 
colliers,  repair  ships,  torpedo  depot  ships,  or  Pacific  of  1958;  and  the  Chicago  and  North- 
other  auxiliaries;  vessels  of  less  than  1600  western  of  1298.  During  1913  the  Union  Pa- 
tons,  except  torpedo  craft;  torpedo  craft  of  less  cific  built  a  new  line  from  Hastings  to  Gibbon, 
than  60  tons.  Vessels  undergoing  trials  are  the  total  length  about  27  miles.  The  Chicago, 
considered  as  completed.  Burlington,  and  Quincy  built  a  small  amount  of 

NAVAL  BESEBVE.     See  Militia.  track    between    Nebraska    City    and    Nemaha. 

NAVY.  See  Battlbships,  Naval  Pbog-  This  was  largely  in  the  nature  of  reconstrue- 
BESS,  and  various  countries  under  Navy,  tion   of  lines  occasioned  by  the   encroachment 

NEBRASKA.  Population.  The  population  of  the  Missouri  River  on  the  old  line.  By  rea- 
of  the  State  in  1910  was  1,192,214.  According  son  of  the  development  of  oil  fuels  in  eastern 
to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Wyoming,  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
made  in  1913,  the  population  in  that  year  was  Railway  changed  their  locomotive  fuel  from 
1,233,122.  coal  to  oil  in  1913,  and  established  a  number 

Agbiculturb.  The  area,  production,  and  of  fuel  oil  storage  stations  along  the  line, 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1912-1013  are  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was  at 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are  Fremont,  Neb.  The  Chicago,  Burlington,  and 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri-  Quincy  Railroad  also  changed  a  number  of 
culture,  and  those  for  1913  are  estimates  only,  their  engines  for  use  of  fuel  oil. 
•  Education.    The    total    enrollment    in    the 

n^^              1010  ^SiS^iSR  i^i^KA^^  •^TSJ^Saa  P'l^^^c  schools  of  the  State  in  1912  was  284,458. 

Com    1918  7,610,000  114,150.000  $74,198,000  R*  4-Iio.a   Iaaqqa   <»^*a   k««-    ^^a    i^nnvo   ^«i- 

1912  7,609.000  182,616!oOO  67,568!oOO  ^^  *"®®®   144,380  were  boys   and    140,072  girls. 

Wheat   1913  8.476,000  62.825.000  44,261,000  The  total  school  population  between   the  a^s 

ri—              32J2  J'lfi5-2S2  SS'2Sf'22J  SJ?ff*222  ©f    five    and    twenty-one    was    381,194.    The 

Oats    1913  2.250.000  69,625,000  22.668,000  *«««i,«-.o    /»«,«i/*««^    «nmi«^«^^    inooo  \a    «.i.^.^ 

1912  2,275.000  55;5l0.ooo  16.658;000  t""®"  employed   numbered   10,939,   of  whom 

Rye    1918  120.000  1,740,000  1,044.000  1470  were  men  and  9469  women.    The  average 

J2JI  ,f5'S22  r  S2?'222  ^  1?2'$i!2  monthly  salary  of  the  men  teachers  was  $79.02, 

Potatoes     ...1918  118.000  6.664.000  4.418,000     o„J    nf    wATnow     *a,,nh^^u      eKK^l        TUi^    ♦«+.!    -^ 

1912       118.000       9,440,000       4.8l4!ooo  *"**,. ^^  ^^men  teachers,  955.31.    The  total  ex- 
Hay  1918    1,250.000    o  1,676.000     14.572.000  penditures  for  school  purposes  during  the  year 

1912    1.160,000        1,552,000      18.037.000  was   $10,461,719.    The    legislature   of  1913    en- 

acted   several   important  measures   relating  to 

*^®°"«  education.    Several  of  these  provided  for  tax- 

MiNERAL    Production.    Nebraska    has    been  ation.    Measures   were   also    passed   regulating 

termed  "the  State  without  a  mine,"  and  with  the  length  of  school  terms,  and  providing  State 

a    strict    interpretation    this    may    be    true,  aid   for   weak   districts.    Certain   high    schools 

There  are  considerable  clay  deposits  which  are  were    given    the    privilege    of    maintaining    an 

utilized,  and  sand  and  gravel  are  produced  in  agricultural  and  industrial  department, 

some    quantities.     In    the    production    of   vol-  Finance.    The  total   receipts  for  the  fiscal 

canic  ash  or  pumice,  the  State  ranks  first,  with  year  ending  November  30,   1913,  amounted  to 

an  almost  complete  monopoly  of  the  production.  $5,785,893,    and   the    disbursements,   $5,718,803. 

More  than  half  the   total   output  comes  from  There  was  a  balance  on  December  1,  1912,  of 

clay  pits.    The  total  value  of  the  stone  pro-  $573,310  and  on  j^SiTlfS^f  ^^B^^^ff:^^'' 
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401.     The   ehief   sources   of    income   are   from      *  Ashbourne,     Edward     01t>son,     first     baroit. 

taxation,   and  the  principal   disbursements   are   S'}***^  ^"t**^      «.    ,       -       .«^  ..  . 

^A^nwvu,   «uu   ftufi   uAiu^jpai   u4ouuxacuicuwo   nao      Ashbumliam,     Earl     of.       EufUsh    nobleman* 

for  the  support  of  education  and  public  insti-  Died  January  16:   born,   1840/^ 

tutions.  Asser,    Tobiaa   Michael    (Kard).    Dutch   publio 

Politics  and  Government.     There  was  no  S5S)**i^  fu^^l  ^^r^^'lMS       "^^  ^^  ArT)itra. 
election  for  SUte  officers  during  the  year,  as  the       #  Au^uste.    Tancrede.    President    of   Haiti, 
term  of  Governor  Morehead  does  not  expire  un-       AuUck.   William  W.    American  journalist  and 
til  January  1,  1915.  The  next  Sute  election  will   Playwrlriit    Died  December   25;   bom,   1872. 
be  held  on  November  3,  1914    The  legislature  ^^^       •  A^fbSfy.^jShn   LubbS^k^fl^it   baron.    En«- 
January  22    elected  George  W.  Norris  United  Ush  scientist  and  writer. 
States  senator.    Senator  Norris  was  a  success-      •Bacon.   John    Mosby.    American   soldier, 
ful  candidate  in  the  senatorial  primaries  held  jaSSSHS?*  bom.  I84I"  musician.    Died 

in  1912.    The  legislature  of  1913  made  several       Bailey.    iLansW    Chapman.    American    editor* 
amendments  to  the  election  laws  of  the  State.  I>*gd^March  29; /bora,   1868. 
These,    however,    were    not    of    particular    sig-  Di?d''MJLrc^h''28TR  1867.  ^^^^"^^^"^  ^ffl^»»^ 
nificance.  *  Baker,     James     Heaton.    American     soldlezw 

Statb     Government.    Governor,     John     H.  ^^ft  ****  ^^'  «     *    .     .       . 
Morehead,    Dem. ,    Lieutenant-Qovenior     S     R,  olSi^'^&J^^t°obi?"s?'t,r^lUr    '^''^' 
McKelvie,   Bep.;    Secretary   of    State,   Addison       •BsJl,    Sir  Robert   StaweU.     British   astrono* 
Wait;     Treasurer,    W.    A.    George;     Auditor,   rajr-  ,^„„  ^      ^ 

W.  B.  Howard;  Attomey-Gener?!,  Grant  G.  ^rS'cT^iJSllit"*  ^^^^  ^^^^  *"^  *»' 
Martin;  Superintendent  of  Education,  James  * Bamett/^Samuel  Augustus.  Bn^llsh  dergy- 
E.   Dalzell;    Commissioner  of  Insurance,  L.  Q.  ™*n  and  social  worker. 

Brian;  Commissioner  of  Publio  Lands,  Fred  oc^blr^b<JS'^18W  "^  German  painter.  Died 
Beekman— all    Bepublicans,   except   Governor.  Bayles.     James     Conner.    American     en^neer 

JuDiciABY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  and  technical  journalist.  Died  May  8;  bom, 
Manoah  B.  Reese;  Justi^s  Charles  B.Letton,  "t^sayles.  James  Copper.  American  en^neer 
Francis  G.  Hamer,  Jacob  Fawcett,  William  B.  an^l   editor.  cM»iuocr 

Rose,  John  B.  Barnes,  and  Samuel  H.  Sedg-  *  Beaumeis,  Duiardln.  French  publio  official 
wick;   Clerk,  H.  C.  Lindsay-all  Republicans.     ""*^Bebel  "^  F^rdLan^i    A»^mt     n*«„«n    .n^i.n^ 

State  Legislature,  1913.  Democi-ats:  Sen-  lender  end  wril™'*  ^""^^  ^^^^^"^  socialist 
ate,  16;   House,  66;   joint  ballot,  70.    Republi-      'Bpcke.   Qeor^&  Loula.    Australian  author. 

cans:     Senate,  18;  House,  46;  joint  ballot,  63.  TsrJ!2'^lS;«it^^^     Frederick     George     Denham. 

,-.,     ,,  «x«T»       VI"  TT  i/v  Ji^g^iiBn   admiral. 

Majority:     Senate,   3    Republicans;    House,    10       •Berry.     Jamw     Henderson.    Former     United 

Democrats;    joint  ballot,  7   Democrats.  States  senator   from    Arkansas. 

The  names  of  senators  and  representatives  to  ri.^jj^^jl*!;    ^^^  ^^^'^^y*    ^F^S?**-    British    soldier. 

Congress  will  be  found  in  the  article  United  ^*  ^e^'lan^'S. 'li*^^*  ^f^Lh  m^holar  and  ed- 

States,  section  CongresB.  ucator, 

NEBBASKA,  Univebsitt  of.     A  State  in-  T.^'^'^t:  a/H?'^^^^.*J?'^     ^"*^^     ^•^■^    ^*«^ 

.titution  for  higher  education,  founded  at  Lin-  ""^ay^'  ^2,™'   Ajferlcan      theologian.    Died 

coin,  Neb.,  in  1869.    The  enrollment  in  all  de-  June  12;  born,  iBiS.  cvw,i«i,    x^ea 

partments  in  the  autumn  of  1913  was  3752.  an^^iVl^^^'i  ^a"^**  Davis,  American  educator 
the  faculty  numbered  256.    There  were  no  im-      .^^BlajTe,    Lihle   Devaren^c     American   lecturer 

portent  changes  m  the  faculty  during  the  ^ear  ancl  advocate  of  woman  nuffrage. 
and  no  noteworthy  benefactions  were  received.      SI^^^^J*^'^!,      ^BI^ ,  ^^^    American      musical 

The  univer.!^  i.  .upported  .ImoBt  entirely  by  "X'.h'rS"    alo°.ie '"B%',r^!''"o''e^n'~'^ei?Sii.n. 

the  State.     The  amount  of  productive  funds  is  T>\*^d   April;   born,   IBU. 

about  $763,000   and   the   annual   income  about  nF^H"vln;.K*J?''"i?'     ^S^l''®'**      o'      Honduras. 

$904,000      The    library    contains    105,800    vol-  ''^•^'^01 '.^ra^uIt^'^Au^rlv/' American   actor 
umes.    The  president  is  Samuel  Avery,  Ph.D.       RourdflTon*    Sir    Jamea*    An^lo- Indian 'offldaL 

NECBOLOOY.     The  following  list  contains  ^^5^ JiP,'"!^  ^  ^^''"-  "'^l?  „. 

the  names  of  persons  who  die!  during   1913  elf^^^^  ^^^r^%i.6'^'S:}^S^^ 

An  asterisk  prefixed  to  a  name  indicates  that  bom.   I8M.  « "u«r    *«, 

there  is  a  separate  biography  in  proper  alpha-  •Bowman,  Edward  Morris.  American  musi- 
betical  order,  in  the  body  of  the  book:  •'B4"dy  ""Tn^fonv    Nldh«i«.     Am.^..« 

Abercom.  James  Hamilton.  Duke  of.  Scotch  talf^t  ^'  Anthony  Nidholas.  American  capN 
nobleman.    Died  January  s;   born.   1888.  Bramann.    Prits   von.    German    physician    and 

Aceyedo,   Guillermo.    Cuban  soldier  and  revo-  educator.    Died   April:   bom/lMS. 
lutlonlst.    Died    February   24.  •  Brigm.    Charles    Auirustiis     XmAH<«An    th*^ 

Adams.     Walter     Scott    American     financier,  lo^an  ^d  educator  American    theo- 

fSii*?"*?"  « •    A      ^             .  *        Tx.  ^   T  -Z.^"^*^'  .  ^^"'^  '  Obadlah.    Former     United 

Akin,  Louis  B.    American  painter.    Died  Jan-  States  senator  from  New  Jersey                 wni«s« 

nary  8;   bom,   1871.  Brokaw.    Isaac    V.    American  'm«rGhant    nn<t 

AUen.    Auster    Dana.    American    metallurgist  philanthropist.    Died    September   29-    boS     18?4 

and  educator.    Died  April:   born.   1886.  Brookflefd.    Chartes.  ^^llsh   cenior^*  play^^ 

•Allen.   Charles.    American  lawyer  and  publio  Died   October  20:   bom.   1857.      "'^"^'^   "*    pmx». 

•  iw-           «     *      .        A      -.                  ^     .        ^  •Brown.    Addison.    American   jurist. 
•Altman.    Benjamin.    American  merchant  and  •Brown.    Henry    BiUings.    American    jurist 

^A^So?''/™?'"-  .        A      ^  ,  ♦  ^   vi  •Brown,  John  Oeorge.    American  artist. 

slAi^?**®*'*   ^"*'-    ^^^^"^  sculptor  and  de-       Brown.       Vernon       H.    American      steclmshlp 

^Amen.    HUrlan    Page.    American    educator.       '^'^^'VlSS?  Oa™?"' i™'^..^    >,i  ♦ 
^Ancone.       Scydenham.    Former       congressman  f«„  ^^^^    William    Garrot.    American    histor- 
from  Pennsylvania.    Died  June  20:  bom.   1824.  Jt>^™       t^.-     .     -ru  v  a       _. 

Andr^.  Louis  Joseph  Nicholas.    French  soldier       •Browne,   Francis  Fisher.    American   editor, 
and   statesman.    Died  March    18:   bom.    1848.  Browne.    John    Deane.    American    life    insur- 

•Apthorp,   William    Foster.    American   musical   «mce  official.    Died   March  24:   bom.    1836. 
critic  and  author.  Bryce,     John.    New     Zealand     public     official. 

Araulo.     Manuel     B.    President     of    Salvador.   Died   January. 

•  ?!l!?.**^1  ^^jyj^^  ^l^^*  ^868.  Burden.   Jpaac   Townsend.    American  .flmyneles^T  I  r> 
•Arrol,    Sir   William.    Scotch    engineer.                Died  April  28;  bom.  1888.       iJigitizey^  \i^fo\r?V  LC 
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^CampoB  Salles,  Manuel  Ferras.  Former 
president  of  Brasil. 

Carnahan,  Robert  H.  American  brlgadler- 
ireneraL    Died  June  15:   born,   1881. 

Carrier-Belleuse,  Robert  Louis.  French 
painter  and  sculptor.    Died  July  15;   bom,   1840. 

*  Carrlngton,  Sir  Frederick.  ESnglish  major- 
ireneral. 

*  Carrinirton,  Sir  John  Worrell.  British  pub- 
lic  official. 

CarrolL  James  J.  American  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  formerly  bishop  of  Neuva  Seffovia,  Phil- 
ippine Islands.     Died  April  4:  bom,  1868. 

*  Casey,  Silas.  Rear-admiral  of  the  United 
States  navy,   retired. 

*  Chamberlain,  Leander  Trowbrld^.  Ameri- 
can clergyman  and  author. 

Chapin,  Frederick  L.  American  naval  officer. 
Died  December  19;  born,  1863. 

*  Chapman,  Henry  Leland.  American  scholar 
and  educator. 

Chatto,  Andrew.  English  publisher.  Died 
March  16;  born,  1841. 

Christopher,  Alfred  Millard  William.  English 
theologian.    Died  March   10;   bom,    1820. 

Chrlstopherson,  Christopher.  Danish  public 
official.    Died   July   26. 

Clark,  John  Eastman.  American  scholar  and 
educator.    Died   November   22;    bom,    1860. 

*  Coats,  Sir  James.  A  Scotch  linen  manufac- 
turer. 

*  Cochrane,    Henry    Clay.    American    soldier. 
*Cole,    Aaron    Hodgman.    American    biologist, 

author,   and   educator. 

*  Collier,    Price.    American  writer. 

*  Compton,  Alfred  George.  American  mathe- 
matician and  educator. 

*  Constans.  Jean  Antolne-E^mest.  French 
public    official. 

*  Cooley.  Alford  Warriner.  American  jurist 
and  public  official. 

Coykendall,  Samuel  D.  American  railway  of- 
ficial and  philanthropist.  Died  January  14; 
born,   1838. 

^Craigie,    David    Johnston.    American    soldier. 

*  Cramp,  Charles  Henry.  American  ship^ 
builder. 

*  Crawford,  James  Ludovlc  Linsay,  Earl  of. 
Scotch    nobleman   and   astronomer. 

*  Crawford.  Samuel  Johnson.  American  sol- 
dier and  public  official. 

*  Cross,    Joseph.    American  Jurist. 

*  Cuneberti,  Major-Qeneral  V.  B.  Italian 
naval  constructor. 

*  Ciirtin,  Roland  Gideon.  American  physician 
and  writer. 

*  Curtis.  John  Green.  American  phsrslologist 
and  educator. 

*  Davis,  Jeff.  United  States  senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Debat-Ponsan.  Edouard  Bernard.  French  art- 
ist.    Died  January  29;  born,  1847. 

*De  Haven,  John  Jefferson.  American  jur- 
ist. 

*Deming,  Clarence.  American  editor  and 
writer. 

Dennison,  Charles  Simeon.  American  mathe- 
matician  an*d   educator.    Died  July;    bom,    1859. 

*  Derrick,  William  Benjamin.  Bishop  of  the 
African   Methodist   Episcopal  Church. 

*  De  Wolf,  John.  American  landscape  archi* 
tect 

*  Dike,  Samuel  Warren.  American  clergyman 
and  publicist. 

Dinizulu.  Last  of  the  kings  of  the  Zulu  na- 
tion.   Died  October   18. 

•Doane,  William  Croswell.  A  bishop  of  the 
Protestant   Episcopal   Church. 

•Dodd,    Amzi.    American    lawyer. 

*Dorr,   Julia  Caroline  Ripley.    American  poet. 

^  Douglas,  Sir  Archibald.     English  admiral. 

Douglas,  Sir  Robert.  An  English  Orientalist. 
Died  May;   bom.   1838. 

*  Dowden,  Edward.  English  scholar,  literary 
critic,   and   educator. 

*  Draeseke.    Felix.    German   composer. 

*  Drake.  James  Madison.  American  soldier 
and  Journalist. 

*  Draper,  Andrew  Sloan.  American  public  of- 
ficial and  educator.        _       .  ^.  ^ 

Dubois,  Theodore.  French  composer.  Died 
October  20;  born,   1887. 

•Duhring,  Louis  Adolphus.  American  derma- 
tologist. 

*  East,    Sir  Alfred.    English   artist. 

*  Eaton,  Joseph  Giles.  Admiral  of  the  United 
States  navy,  retired. 

•Elchler,   Karl  N.    American  musidaa. 


*  Ellis,  Robinson.  English  scholar  and  edticft- 
tor. 

English,  Warren  B.  Former  member  of  Con- 
gress  from   Galifomia.    Died  Januanr  9. 

*  Estrup,  Jacob  Bronnum  Scavenlua.  Danish 
statesman. 

Everard,  James.  American  brewer.  Died 
May  81;  bom.  1829. 

Faber,  Ludwig  E.  American  portrait  painter. 
Died  May  18;   born,   1856. 

Farrington.  William  George.  American  clergy- 
man and  editor.     Died  March  14;  bom,  18S2. 

Faure-Goyan,  Lucie  F61iz.  French  writer. 
Died  June  22;  bom,  1866. 

Fava,  Saverlo.  Italian  diplomat,  former  am- 
bassador to  the  United  SUtes.  Died  Octobw 
8;   bom,   1882. 

*  Field,    Stephen    Dudley.    American    inventor. 
•Flnley,    William    Wilson.    American    railway 

official 

•Fits,  Reginald  Heber.  American  physician 
and    educator. 

*  Flagler,    Henry   M.    American   capitalist. 

*  Foots,  Lucius  Garwood.  American  diplo- 
mat. 

*  Forbes.  Henry  Prentiss.  American  theo- 
logian and  educator. 

^Ford,    Patrick.    Irish   nationalist   and   editor. 

Forsyth,  AleoEander  Gregor.  English  major- 
general.    Died   April;   bom,    1824. 

FoviUe,  Alfred  d^  French  economist.  Died 
May  14;  bom.   1848. 

Frank,  Philip.  English  physician.  Died 
March   17;   bom,   1880. 

*  French,   Anne.    American  author. 
•Oaillard,    David   Du    Bose.    Engineer   of   the 

United  States  army. 

Garcia,  Cardinal  Gregory.  Archbishop  of  To- 
ledo and  primate  of  Spain.    Died  Octooer  9. 

*  Gardiner,  John  Hays.  American  educator 
and  writer. 

*Gaul.    Alfred.    English    composer. 
^Gaynor.     William     J.    American    jurist    and 
public  offidaL 

*  George  I.,   king  of  Greece. 

Glfford,  Oscar  Sherman.  Former  member  of 
Concrress  from  South  Dakota.  Died  January 
17;  bom,  1848. 

Giles.    William    D.    English    Roman    CathoUc 

Sriest.    Titular     bishop     of     Philadelphia.    Died 
uly  29;  bom,   1884. 

*  Gillespie,  George  Lewis.  American  major- 
general. 

•Gillott,  Sir  Samuel.  Australian  public  offi- 
cial. 

Godeffroy,  Richard.  American  civil  engineer. 
Died  November  25;   bom,   1846. 

Goldberger.  Ludwig  Max.  German  public  of- 
ficial.   Died  October  82;   bom,   1848. 

*  Goldman,  Edwin.  English  surgeon  and  edu- 
cator. 

Golenlschcheff-Rutusoff,  Count  A.  A.  Rus- 
sian  public   official.    Died  February;    bom,   1845. 

*  Goodwin,  Forrest.  Representativer  to  Con- 
gress from  Maine. 

^Gorell,  John  Barnes;  first  baron.  English 
Jurist. 

^Gotch,   Francis.    English   phsrsiologist. 

Gourdon,  Palma  Fermin  Christian.  French 
vice-admiral.    Died  January   14;   bom,    1844. 

*  Green,    John.    American    oculist. 

*  Greene,    Daniel    Crosby.    American   jdIssIob- 

Gross,  Samuel  E.  American  playwright 
Died  October  24;  bom.  1842. 

*  Grubb.  Eidward  Bird.  American  aoldler  and 
public  ofllcial. 

Gmndtvlg,  L.  A.  Swedish  lawyer  and  edu- 
cator.   Died   April. 

Gubematis,  Angelo  de.  Italian  Orientalist 
Died  February;  bom,  1841. 

^Hagenbeck.  Carl.  A  German  naturalist  and 
trainer  of  wild  animals.    ' 

•Hall,    Frederick   Byron.    American   Jurist. 

Hall,  Samuel  T.  AmericcA  Jurist.  Died 
August  6. 

*Hallett,   Moses.    American  Jurist. 

*  Hallock,  Joseph  Newton.  American  editor 
and  clergyman. 

•Hallock,    William.    American    physicist. 

*  Hamilton,  John  Angus  Lusmngton  Moore. 
English  newspaper  correspondent  and  writer. 

*  Hamilton,  William  Gaston.  American  engi- 
neer and  philanthropist. 

*  Hammond,  James  Bartlett.  American  in- 
ventor. 

Haxnpel,      Joseph,    ^ungariaa      archsotogisL 
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Havard,    Francis    W.    AuBtrallan    metallurgist  •Lance,     Sir     FredeHck.    British     maJor-gen- 

and   educator.    Died  June:   born,   1878.  eral. 

« JIavemayer,     WllUam^    Frederick.    American  *  Larrabee,    William    Henry.    American    editor 

capitalist.  and  writer  on  scientific  subjects. 

*Hayashi,    Cbunt    Tadasu.    Japanese    states-  •  Lathbury,  Mary  Artemisia.    American  author 

man    and  diplomat.  and  hymn  writer. 

« Haydn.    Hiram    ColUns.    American    educator  LaVal.   Qustaf  de.    Swedish   engineer  and  In- 

and    theologian.  yen  tor.    Died  January*   bom.   1846. 

•  Kaalltt,    William    Carew.     English    man    of  Law.     William     Arthur.    EngHsh     actor     and 
letters  and  bibliographer.  playwright.    Died  April  6;   born.   1844. 

•  Hearn,    George   Arnold.    American    merchant  *  Leach»  Sir  Edward  Pemberton.    English  sol- 
and  art  collector.  dler. 

Helskell,   Joseph   B.    American  soldier,   former  *  Leake.   Joseph  Bloomlngdcde.     American  sol- 
member     of     the     Confederate     Congress.    Died  dler  and  lawyer.                                        ,^.         ^ 
March   7.  Lee,    Edwin    Meryin.    American    soldier,    for- 

•  Hely-Hutchlnson,   Sir  Walter  Francis.     Brit-  merly    governor    of    Wyoming    Territory.     Died 
Ish   administrator.  January  2;   bom,    1836.                                       _ 

•  Henderson,    John    Brooks.    A   former   United  Lee.     George     Washington     Curtis.    American 
States   senator  from   Missouri.  soldier   and   elder   son   of   Robert   E.    Lee.    Died 

•  Henry  XIV..  prince  of  Reuss.    German  ruler.  February  18:  born,  1882. 

Hess,    Frederick.    American    editor    and    pub-       •Lees.   James  Cameron.    Scotch  clergjrman. 
Usher.     Died  May  4;  bom,  1837.  *Legge.       Augustus.    Church       of       England 

•  Hewlepp,   C.   Russell.    American  educator.  bishop. 

•Hiss.    Philip    Hanson.    American    bacterlolo-  *  Lindsay,     Sir     Coutts.    English     artist     and 

gist.  patron   of  art. 

•  Hitchcock.    George.    American   artist.  •  Little,  Joseph  James.    American  printer  and 

•  Hodgkln,   Thomas.    English  scholar.  publicist. 

•■iHogan.      John      Joseph.    American      Roman  •Llandaff.    Henry    Matthews,     first    viscount. 

Catholic  bishop.  English   nobleman  and   public  oflndal. 

•  Holland,    Edmund    Milton.    American    actor.  *  ix>ckroy,    Etlenne    Auguste    Edouard    Simon. 

•  HoUeben,  Theodor  Von.    German  public  ofll-  French   journalist   and   statesman. 

clal,   formerly  ambassador  to  the  United  States.  Lomaz,     Lunsford     Lindsay.    Former     general 

Horwlts,     Orvllle.       American    physician     and  of  the   Confederate  army.    Died  May  28:   born, 

educator.    Died    January    28;    bom,    1859.  1836. 

•  Howland.    Henry   EHlas.    American  Jurist.  *  Longfellow.    William    Pitt    Preble.    American 
Hubbard.  Lucius  F.    Former  governor  of  Mln-  architect. 

nesota.    Died  Febmary  7;   bom.   1836.  *Love,     Alfred     Henry.    American     merchant 

•  Hussein.   Nazlm  Pasha.    Turkish  soldier  and   and  peace  advocate. 

public  official.  *Lowe,    Thaddeus    S.    C.    American   aeronaut 

Hutchison,     George    Andrew.  English    editor.       *  Lubbock.    John.    See    Avebury. 
Died   February  10:   bom,   1841.  Lucas-Championniere.    Just.    French    surgeon. 

•  Hutchinson.    Sir    Jonathan.  English    physl-    Died  October  22:  bom.  1848. 

clan  and  scientist.  *  Lynch.    Henry   Finnis   Blosse.    E^ngllsh   trav- 

^  Ilkeston,    Walter    Foster,    first    baron.    Eng'  eler  and  writer  on  Middle  E2ast  subjects. 

Ush   baron  and  physician.  *  Lyne.    Sir    William.    Tasmanlan    public    offi- 

Jaccoud.        Francois        Slglsmond.    Permanent  dal. 

secretary  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine.  *  Lyttleton.    Alfred.    ESngllsh    statesman. 

Died  April  27;  bom.   1830.  ^Macallster,    Jamea    An    American    educator. 

Jack,    John.    American    aotor.    Died    Septem-  ^McBurney,    Charles.    American   surgeon. 

ber   17;   bom.   1836.  *  McFarland.    John    Thomas.    American   Meth- 

*  Jackson,     Joseph     Cooke.    American     lawyer  odist  Episcopal  dergsrman. 

and  soldier.  Macfarlane.     Alexander.       Scotch     mathematl- 

James,    Albert.    E«ngllsh    actor.    Died    Decern-  clan  and  educator.    Died  August  28;  bom.  1851. 

ber   24.  *  Macgregor,    James    Gordon.    Scotch    scientist 

*  Jayne,   Horace.    American   scientist   and   ed*  and  educator. 

ncator.  •  McLellan,    Peter   BallUe.    An   American   jur- 

*  Johnson.     Charles     Edward.    English     land-    1st. 

scape    painter.  ^McMuririe,    William.    An   American   chemist. 

*  Johnson,  Herrick.  American  clergyman,  ed-  *  Macna^ten.  Sir  EMward.  First  baron  Mac- 
ncator.  and  writ'er.  naghten.    English   jurist. 

*  Johnson,  Mortimer  Lawrence.  American  Maglll,  Eldward  H.  American  jurist.  Died 
rear-admiral,  retired,  of  the  United  States  navy.  April  20;  bom,   1868. 

*  Johnston,    Joseph    Forney.    American    public       *  Magnusson.    Firikr.    Icelandic    scholar. 
ofBclal  and  United  States  senator  from  Alabama.       *  Major.    Charles.    American    author. 

Jones.  Alfred  W.  Former  representative  to  Manteurifel,  Otto  von.  German  public  offi-* 
Congress  from  Virginia.  Died  October  9;  bonit  cial.  Former  president  of  the  upper  House  of 
1838.  the   Pmssian   Diet    Died   February;    bom.    1845. 

^  Jones,  Charles  Henry.  American  jurist  and  *  Marble,  John  Hobart.  American  publicist 
soldier.  and  public  official. 

*  Jones,  Edward  ^anc.  American  soldier.  *  Marshall,  Hugh.  Scotch  chemist  and  edu- 
public  official,  and  manufacturer.  cator. 

Julian,       John.    English       hsrmnologist.    Died  *  Martin,   Bradley.     American  banker. 

January  22.  Martin,   Edwin  Koenigmacher.    American  cap- 

Kanlts,    Hans    von.    German    political    leader.  Italist  and  soldier.    Died  May  4;   bom.   1845. 

Died   June   29;    bom,   1841.  *  Martin,    Lewis    J.    Representajtive    In    Con- 

*  Katsura,    Prince   Tare.    Japanese   statesman,  gress  from  New  Jersey. 

*  Keener,  William  Albert.  American  jurist  Martin.  William  wllsey.  English  poet 
and   educator.  Died  March;  bom.  1834. 

Kelly,  O.  H.    Founder  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus-       *  Maybrick.    Michael.    English    composer, 
bandry.    Died   January   20;   bom.    1840.  ^Masrnard.     Washburn.    An     admiral     of     the 

*  Kenny,     WiUlam     John.    American     Roman   United  States  navy. 

Catholic  bishop.  Mead.    Charles    Henry.    American    temperance' 

*  Kiamll.    Pasha.    Turkish    statesman.  lecturer   and   editor.    Died    May   6;    bom.    1841. 

*  King.  Joseph  Elijah.  American  clergyman  Metenter.  Oscar.  French  dramatic  author 
and  educator.  «^    .       .  .  ^^^   theatrical  manager.    Died   February;    born. 

Klnkelin.     George     Frederick.    German     theo-    1860. 
logian.    Died  September;   bom   1886.  •Miller.    Joaquin.    American    poet. 

Knight.  Charles  H.  An  American  lanmgo-  •Miller.  RosweU.  AmerifSBin  financier  and 
Ust    Died  April  29;   bom.   1849.  railway  official. 

*Koenlg.    George   Augustus.    American   chem-       •Milne,    John.    English    seismologist 
l«t  _  ..      ^  ^  ^  •Moale,     Edward.    Brigadier-general     of     the 

Konig,     George.    Member     of    Congress     from   United  States  army. 
Maryland.    Died  May  81;  bom,   1866.  •  Mombert,    Jacob    Isldor.     American    Protes- 

Lacey,   John   F.    Former  member  of  Congress   tant   Episcopal   clergyman   and   author, 
from   Iowa.    Died  September  29;   bom.   1841.  •Moore,  .John  W.    American  rear-admiral,  re- 

*  Ladd,     Herbert     W'arren.    American     public   tired.  United  States  navy. 

official,  former  governor  of  Rhode  Island.  Moret,     Henri.    French     painter.    Died     May;  ^ 

•Lament,    Sir  Jamea    ESngllsh  explorer.  bom*  1866.  ^l/o 
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•Moret   Y   Frendergast,    Blglsmon<L     Spanish       PuUelne,  John  Jamea    A  Church  of  Tlnglatifl 
public  official.  bishop,   suffragan  of  Richmond.    Died  April    14; 

•  Morgan,   John  Plerpont    American  financier,    bom.   1841. 

philanthropist,   and   collector.  Quaritch,     Bernard.      English     publisher     and 

Morot,    Aime.    French    painter.    Died    August  bookseller. 

12;  born,  1860.  *  Ralner,    Archduke.    Austrian    nobleman    and 

Morris,     Edward     Lynan.    American     curator,  soldier. 

Died  September  14;  born,  1870.  •  Ralph,    Elsie    (Reasoner).    American   sculptor 

•  Morrow*  Prince  Albert.    American  dermatol-  and   Journalist. 

ogist.  *  Rampollo    Mariano.    Roman    Catholic    cardl- 

Morse,    Edward    fleet.    American    mechanical  nal.. 

engineer     and     Inyentor.    Died     November     11;  Ravensteln,     Ernst    George.    German     cartog- 

born,  1867.  rapher.    Died  March;   bom,   1847. 

•  Murray,    Robert.    American    soldier.  *  Raymond,    Charles    Walker.    American    b6^ 
Muthmann,     Wilhelm.    German     chemist     and  dier. 

educator.    Died   September;    bom,    1861.  *  Reld,    Sir  George.    Scotch   painter. 

Naeyer  de  Count   de  Smet.    Belgium  minister       Reiss,    Hans.    American   inventor.    Died   April 
of  state.    Died  September  10.  8;  born,  1836. 

Nagl,    BVans    X.    Roman    Catholic    archbishop       *  Reyes,    Bernardo.    Mexican   soldier, 
of  Vienna    Died  February  4;  bom,   1863.  *  Reynolds,       George      Greenwood.    American 

*Nash.     Paul     Cleveland     Bennett.    American   lawyer  and  jurist, 
consul-general    at    Budapest.  *  Richardson,        Charles       Francis.    American 

Nebeker,     Enos    H.    United    States    treasurer  scholar  and  educator, 
under     President     Harrison.    Died     January     6;       *  Roberts,    Samuel    Judson.    American    editor 
born,  1837.  and  political  leader. 

•  Nelson,   William.    American    editor.  *  Robinson,   Henry  Douglaa    American   bishop 

•  Nelson,    Wolfred.    American    physician.  of  the  Protestant  Eiplscopal  Church. 

Nestle,     Eberhard.     English     Biblical     scholar.  *  Rochefort-Lucay.   Victor   Henri,    Marquis  da 

Died  April;   born,    1861.  French    politician.    Journalist,    poet,    and   revolu- 

•Niles,     Kossuth.    A     rear-admiral     (retired)  tionist. 

of  the  United   States  navy.  *  Roddenbergy,    Seaborn    Anderson.    American 

Nindeman,   William  F.   C.     A  survivor  of  the  public  official,   member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

Jeannette  polar  expedlUon.    Died  May  7;   bom,  sentatives  from  Georgia. 

1861.  Rose,    Ralph.    American    athlete.    Died    Octo- 

•Northen.   William   Jonathan.    A  former  gov-  ber  16;  born.  1886. 

ernor  of  Georgia.  /Rose,   Uriah  M.    American  jurist  and  peace 

•  Norwood,    Thomas   Manson.    American   jurist  advocate. 

and  former  United  States  senator  from  Georgia.  _  Ross,   F.   W.   Forbes.    English   surgeon.     Died 

*Ober,     Frederick     Albion.    American     author  September  20. 

and  ornithologist.  *  Rumt>old,    Sir   Horace.    English   diplomat. 

O'Connell,    Edward.    American    engineer,    con-  Russell,       Horaca      American       jurist.    Died 

structor     of     the     Monitor.    Died     January     20;  June  14;  born,   1848. 

born,   1827.  •Sabine,    William    Tufnrfll.    American    bishop 

Ogier,    Jules.    French    tozlcollglst.    Died    Sep-  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church, 

tember  80;  born,  1860.  Saint     Gaudens,     Loula     American     sculptor. 

•  Olllvier,  E^mlle.     French  statesman  and  his-  Died  March  8;  bom,  1864. 

torian.  ^,.         •  Sawtelle,     Charles     Greene.    American     sol- 

•  Olmsted,     Marlln     Edgar.    American     public   dier. 

official,  former  member  of  Congress  from  Penn-       Schlleffen,    Count    Alfred    yon.    German    field 
sylvania.  marshal.    Died  January  4;   bom,   1880. 

•  Oreglia    di    Santo    Stefano,    Luigi.      Italian       *  Schmidt,    EMch.    €»erman    scholar    and    edu- 
Roman  Catholic  cardinal.  ^     ^  ^^\.  .      .    ,    •,^.   .     . 

•  Orr,  Jamea    Scotch  theologian  and  educator.       *  Schnlewlnd,  Friedrich.    American  chemist 
^Orrock,    James.    English    artist    and    writer.       Scott,      Sir      Richard.    Canadian      statesman. 
O'SulIivan,       Thomas       C.    American       Jurist.   Died  April  28;  bom,  1825. 

Died  July  29.                                       .      .        ^  •Sedgwick,    Adam.    English    soGlogUrt. 

•Palmer,       Thomas       Wltherell.    A       former  Seidl.     Gabriel     W.    German     architect.    Died 

United   States   senator   from   Michigan.  April;  bom,   1848. 

Park,   John.    English  metaphysician  and  edu-  Shea  Sir  Edward  Dalton.    A  former  president 

cator.     Died  April.  of     the     legislative     council     of     Newfoundland. 

•Parsons,    Eben    Burt.    lAjnerican    clergyman  Died  January;  bom,  1820. 

and  educator.                                       ^       ^         ^,.  ^  •  Sheehan,    Patrick    Augustine.      Irish    Roman 

Passy,    Louis    Charles    Paulln.    French    public  Catholic   priest  and   author, 

official.    Died   July   31:   bom.    1880.  Shleker,      George      Frederick.        American      Ld- 

Paulien,    Joel.      Roman    Catholic    scholar    and  theran   theologian   and   educator.    Died   Septem- 

educator.    Died   April  20;   bom,   1881.  *>««"«•.  ^       _     . 

•  Pepper,    George    Dana    Boardman.    American  •  Smith,     Benjamin     Eli.    American     lepdcog- 
theologian  and  educator.  rapher. 

Perrier,    Louis.    Federal    councillor    and    home  •  Solomon.    Sir    Richard.    British    admlnistra- 

■ecretary  in  the  Swiss  government.    Died  May;  tor. 

born,    1849.  Sonnenschlen,    Adolf.    Eni^ish    mathematidaa 

•Perry,    Alexander    James.    American    soldier,  and  educator.    Died  May;  bora,  1826. 

•  Phelps,    Charles.    American   "urgeon.  •  Sophie,   queen  mother  of  Sweden. 

Picard^    Alfred    Maurica^  Fretich    public    offl-       q     {       charles     Carroll     AmerU^     nnMi«fi«r 

fJfid^'iVlrcTT.^bom    i5j4^<*^««y  Of  Sciences,  and  aSthor    ofld  jiSS?^^  iThb^  l^fi^^^^ 

''•"?Me'?Sra?Nico'S7*de."pemvlan   «atesman..  ^  Gow^e7*4thXke'^f"^Eilu2^^^^^^ 

Fe^^^l??-    '''"'^-    '^^""'^    ornithologist.      Died  ^•^ian^Wl^r'ThSSS^^^  ^e'^Tc^Si  jurist 

•Piatt,    James    Perry.    American    jurist.  ^J* S^^^A  ?*'  ^^^^  Gordon.    A  former  premier 

Poortugael,  Jonkheer  Jacobus  C.   C.  den  Beer,  ^'.^ape  Colony. 

Dutch    jurist    and    author.    Died    January    80;  ^  •  Stafford.    John    Alosralua    American    Roman 

bom.  1882.  Catholic  priest  and  educator. 

•  Post,    George    Browne.    American*   architect.       •  Stauffer,     David    McNeely.    American     engl- 
Poulson.    Thomas    Layman.    Methodist    Epis-  neer.  author,  and  soldier. 

copal    clergyman    and    temperance    orator.    Died       Stewart,    Hugh   Angus.    American   pathologist.. 
June  8;  born,   1881.  ,     .  .       _         Died  March  29;  bom,  1882. 

•Powers,  Horace.    American  jurist  and  public       •  stlness,   John  Henry.    American  jurist. 

""•^ii^'eece.    Sir    William    Henry.    English    engi-  and^ttth^f^X"     '^''**"-    "^^'^     "^'^ 

'"^•^PreSdewlt^^'sir    Harry    North    Dalrympla  ..f^S^'^f^S^'    American  painter.    Died  March 

British   soldier  *    oom,   loox. 

Prentiss,    Robert    Wadsworth.    American    edu-  Sullivan,     Timothy     D._  American     politician, 

cator   and   mathematician.    Died   April   6;    bom,  congressman   from   New  York.    Died   August  81. 

Ig57  *  Swift,    Lewla    American    astronomer. 

•Pugh,    Charles    Edmund.    American    railway  Sykes,   Sir   Tatton.    English  sportsman.     Died 

official.  May  4;  born,  1826. 
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'raachner,  Isrnatius.  Qerman  sculptor.  Died 
November  27;  bom,  1871. 

Teller,  Charles.  Discoverer  of  the  cold  storage 
process.     Died  October  19;  born,  1828. 

Terry,  John  Taylor.  American  capitalist. 
Died   May   8;   bom,    1822. 

Thornton,  Thomas  Henry.  English  public 
official.     Died  March  S;  bom.  1882. 

•  Thureau-Dangin,  Paul  Marie  Pierre.  French 
historian. 

•  Thwaltes,  Reuben  Gold.  American  historian 
and  educator. 

•  Tinworth,    George.      English    artist. 

•  Tokugawa,  Prince  Kelkl.  Fifteenth  and  last 
of   the   Shoguns  of  Japan. 

^  Tomey,  George  lienry.  American  surgeon 
and   public  official. 

•  Townsend,  James  Mulford.  American  lawyer 
and   educator.  .       .     , 

Trumpy,  Jean  Rodolphe.  American  horticul- 
turist.    Died  May  23:  bom.  1830. 

•  Tuke,  Sir  John  Batty.     English  alienist. 

•  Uhler,  Philip  Reese.  American  scientist  and 
educator. 

Underwood,  John  Cox.  American  soldier, 
former  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Kentucky.  Died 
October  26;  bom,  1840. 

Unger,  Joseph.  Austrian  jurist.  Died  May; 
born,   1829. 

•  Vambery,  Arminius.  Hungarian  linguist  and 
orientalist.  .        «  ...  ^ 

Vander-Meulen,  Frederick  Samuel.  British 
admiral.     Died   February;    bom,   1839. 

•  Vives  T  Tuto,  Jo84  Calasanzlo.  Spanish 
Roman  Catholic  cardinal.  .  , 

Vivins.  J.  Addison.  American  educator.  Died 
March    8;   born,   1863. 

« ^Wait,  Lucien  Augustus.  American  mathe- 
matician and  educator. 

•  'Wakeman,  Thaddeus  Burr.  American  author 
and   advocate  of  free  thought. 

•  V^allace,    Alfred    Russell.      English    scientist. 
"Ward,  Lester  F.     American  geologist  and  bot- 
anist.    Died  April  19;  bom,  1841. 

•  ^Warwick,  Charles  Franklin.  American  lawyer, 
public    official,    and  writer. 

•  'Waterloo,  Stanley.  American  author  and 
journalist..  .  . 

•  'Watson,  William  Henry.  American  physician 
and   scientist. 

'Weber,  Heinrich.  German  mathematician  and 
educator.     Died  May;   bom,   1842. 

•  Weems,  Capell  Lain.  A  former  congressman 
from  Ohio. 

« TVestlake,  John.  English  jurist  and  writer 
on   legal  subjects.  _  .  , 

TSThalen,  John  Sibley.  American  public  official. 
Died   May   3;    born,    1868. 

•  Wliite,  Stephen  Van  Culen.  American 
financier. 

•  WTiite,  William  Hale.     English  writer. 
•"White,    Sir    William    Henry.      English    naval 

ofllcer.  _  .        , 

•  'Wilder,  William  Henry.  American  public 
ofRcIal.    member   of   Congress   of  Massachusetts. 

•  'Wilson.    Charles    Irving.      American    soldier. 
'WIndmailer,    Louis.      American    financier    and 

philanthropist.     Died  October  1;  bom,  1836. 

"Windsor,  Arthur  Lloyd.  Australian  journalist. 
Died  January. 

•  Winalow,  Lirttleton  Stewart  Forbes.  English 
physician  and  psychologist. 

•  Wise,  John  Sergeant.  American  lawyer  and 
soldier. 

•Wolseley.  Gamet  Josdph,  first  Viscount. 
English   field-marshal. 

wombwell.  Sir  George  Orby.  The  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  officers  who  took  part  in  the  charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade.  Died  October  17;  bom, 
1832. 

•  Woodford,  Stewart  Lyndon.  American  dip- 
lomat. 

•  Woodruff,  Carle  Augustus.    American  soldier. 
•Wright,  George.    English  jurist. 
•Wyndham,   George.     English  statesman  and 

Te-Ho-Na-La.  Empress  Dowager  of  China. 
Died  February  28;  bom,  1866. 

NEGBI  SEMBILAK,  The  (Nine  States)'. 
A  federation  of  states  composing  a  state  of  the 
Federated  Malay  States  (q.v.)*  The  Malays 
(munbering  about  65,000)  engage  chiefly  in  ag- 
ricnlture  in  the  Kuala  Pilah  and  Tampin  dis- 
tricts. The  tin  mines  are  worked  by  Chinese. 
Export   of   tin   in    1011,   8517    Straits   Settle- 
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ments  dollars;  tin  ore,  2,741,501;  rubber,  5,030,- 
068;  gambler,  168,457;  tapioca,  274,070;  pep- 
per, 21,014t— total  exports,  8,420,746  (7,087,- 
071  in  1010).  Total  imports,  4,708,104  S.  S. 
dollars,  against  5,014,277  in  1010.  Seremban 
is  the  capital.  A.  H.  Lemon  was  the  British 
resident  in  1013;  Tungku  Mohammed,  the  reign- 
ing sultan. 

NELSON^  WnxiAM.  An  American  editor, 
died  October  26,  1013.  He  was  born  in  Ruther- 
glen,  England,  in  1830.  When  still  a  child,  his 
parents  removed  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  and  in 
1852  began  an  apprenticeship  in  the  newspaper 
business  in  Munroe,  Wis.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  he  enlisted,  and  served  through- 
out the  war.  At  its  close  he  became  joint  pro- 
prietor of  a  paper  in  a  small  town  in  Wisconsin, 
and,  after  editing  several  other  papers  in  that 
State,  he  removed  to  Utah  in  1876,  and  from 
1876  to  1878  was  United  States  marshall  for 
that  State.  In  1881  he  became  connected  with 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  and  after  filling  various 
positions  on  that  paper,  he  became  its  editor-in- 
chief  in  1007.  He  retained  this  position  until 
his  death. 

NELSON,  WoxJTBED.  An  American  physi- 
cian, died  January  16,  1013.  He  was  born  in 
Montreal,  in  1846,  and  graduated  from  McGill 
University  in  1872.  From  1880-85  he  practiced 
at  Panama,  Colombia,  and  from  1885-88  trav- 
eled in  Central  and  South  America,  Mexico,  and 
the  West  Indies,  collecting  data  in  climatology' 
and  tropical  diseases.  In  1800  he  began  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  New  York  and  continued 
this  until  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1004  he 
went  to  Cuba  for  the  New  York  Berald,  and  for 
his  work  in  the  prevention  of  tropical  diseases 
was  given  the  Order  of  Queen  Isabel le  the 
Catholic.  He  was  the  author  of  A  Review  of 
Several  Difficultiea  to  he  Overcome  in  the  Cof^ 
struetion  of  the  Panama  Canal  (1887);  and 
Five  Years  of  Panama  (1885);  and  he  con- 
tributed many  papers  to  the  medical  press. 
NEON  LAMPS.  See  Electbio  Liohtino. 
NEOSALVABSAN.  This  drug  was  intro- 
duced in  1012  as  a  substitute  for  salvarsan, 
with  the  expectation  that  it  would  prove  rela- 
tively less  toxic  and  would  obviate  the  unde- 
sirable by-effects  of  the  latter  drug.  It  ap- 
peared that  this  hope  was  not  altogether  ful- 
filled, since  a  number  of  cases  of  death  and  of 
paralvsis  of  the  nerves  similar  to  those  occur- 
ring from  "  606  *'  were  reported  in  the  brief  time 
it  had  been  on  trial.  Haserty,  Wechselmann, 
and  Swift  reported  fatalities.  A.  Bayet,  of 
Brussels,  reported  one  case  of  paralysis  of  the 
legs  and  bladder  and  one  of  bilateral  neuritis 
of  the  forearm.  Bayet  believed  that  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  neosalvarsan  were  less  severe 
than  those  of  salvarsan,  but  the  late  effects  were 
practically  identical.    See  Salyabsan. 

NEBAI>OL.     See   Chemistbt,    iNonsmiAi^ 
under  Synthetic  Products. 

NETHEBLANDS,  The  (or  Holland,  Kuto- 
DOM  OF).  A  constitutional  hereditary  mon- 
archy of  western  Europe.  Capital,  The  Hague. 
Abea  Ain>  Population.  Including  the  rivers 
of  Zeeland  and  South  Holland,  the  Zuider  Zee, 
the  Dollart,  and  the  Wadden  (the  shallows  ex- 
tending along  the  shores  of  Friesland  and  Oro- 
ningen  as  far  as  the  Dollart),  the  total  area, 
based  on  a  low-tide  planimetric  calculation,  is 
40,828.71  sq.  kilometers  (16,764  sq.  miles).  The 
following  table  shows  the  land  area,  the  popu-    , 
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lation  accordiiiR  to  the  census  of  December  31, 
1909,  and  as  calculated  December  31,  1012,  with 
density  per  sq.  kilometer  in  1912: 


Sq.  kms. 
.  4.972.84 

North    Brabant. 

Gelderland    

.  6.024.40 

South    Holland.. 

.  2.931.00 

North    Holland.. 

.  2,762.01 

Zeeland    

.  1.831.76 

Utrecht    

.  1.363.21 

Priesland    

.  8.220.26 

OverljHsel    

.  8.364.50 

Oronlngen    

.  2.283.62 

Drenthe    

.  2.662.09 

Xdmburs    

.  2.194.68 

Total    

.82,600.26» 

1909 

1912 

D. 

623.079 

649,306 

127 

639.602 

662.260 

130 

1.390.744 

1,471,761 

489 

1.107.693 

1.166.162 

414 

232.616 

236.149 

132 

288.614 

298.367 

216 

869.662 

366.305 

111 

882.880 

397.341 

119 

828.046 

836.741 

142 

173.318 

181.601 

68 

282,007 

268,409 

168 

6,868.176 

6.114.202 

185 

I; 


*  12,587  square  miles. 

Hales  in  1909  numbered  2,899,125,  against 
2,959,050  females.  The  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation are  Protestants.  Dutch,  5,788.193;  Ger- 
man, 37,534.  There  were  45.931  marriages  in 
1012  (43,030  in  1911),  176,909  (174.165) 
births,  81,287  (86.782)  deaths,  6640  (6638) 
stillbirths,  2155  (2638)  emigrants.  Communal 
population  (December  31.  1912)  of  Amsterdam, 
687,876;  Rotterdam,  446,897;  The  Hague,  294,- 
693;  Utrecht,  122,853;  Groningen,  78,276; 
Haarlem,  70.491;  Amhem,  64,823;  Leiden,  59,- 
207;  Nimeguen,  58.390;  Tilburg,  53,498;  Dord- 
recht, 48.295;  Maastricht,  38,611;  Apeldoorn, 
38.475;  Leeuwarden.  37,897;  Bois-le-Duc,  36,- 
029;  Enschede,  35.495;  Delft,  84,634;  Schiedam, 
33.882;  Zwolle,  33,712;  Hilversum,  82.938;  Em- 
men,  31,076;   Derenter,  28,627;   Breda,  27,512. 

Education.  Primary  instruction  is  compul- 
sory, and  free  in  the  public  schools,  which  are 
provided  by  local  taxation  where  private  insti- 
tutions are  lacking.  In  preference,  however,  to 
maintaining  public  schools,  the  government  en- 
courages and  subsidizes  private  instruction.  The 
number  of  public  elementary  schools  reported 
in  1910-11,  was  3303,  with  18,373  teachers  and 
663.047  pupils;  private,  2060,  with  11,873 
teachers  and  853.547  pupils.  Public  infant 
schools  163.  with  30,185  pupils;  private  1096, 
with  105,470.  The  average  attendance  is  95 
per  cent.  Secondary  instruction  is  not  free. 
The  special  schools  are  excellent  and  well  at- 
tended. There  are  universities  at  Amsterdam, 
Groningen,  Leiden,  and  Utrecht,  as  well  as  a 
small  private  university. 

Pboouction.  The  land  is  flat  and  low,  and 
traversed  by  numerous  rivers  and  canals. 
Grains,  flax,  hemp,  root  crops,  and  tobacco  are 
grown.  Poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy  products  are 
exported.  Of  the  productive  area,  872,171  hec- 
tares are  classed  as  arable,  1,213,073  pasture, 
78.097  gardens  and  orchards,  260,923  forest. 
The  following  table  shows  area  and  production 
of  main  crops  in  1912  and  1913  (1913  figures 
subject  to  slight  revision),  with  production  per 
hectare  in  1912: 


Hectares 

Quintals 

Qs. 

1912      1912 

1912             1912 

ha. 

Wheat 

67.854    56,600 

1,601,007    1,299,088 

26.9 

Rye 

228,044  227.662 

4.026,712    3,877,666 

17.7 

Barley 

26.861    26.864 

728.618        717,641 

27.2 

Oats 

137.863  138.680 

2.646,038    3.694.641 

19.2 

Flax* 

14,862     

98.197     

.... 

Beetst 

64.824    60.666 

21,760.860  13.903,810  336.7 

•Fibre  production,     t  Sugar  beets. 

Quantities  of  bulbs,  shrubs,  trees,  vegetables, 
and    fruits   are    raised   for    export,    the    total 


shipments  of  bulbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  being 
valued  in  1911  at  15,156,141  guilders  (15,230,- 
483  gl.  in  1910),  vegetables,  56,700.000  (64,800.- 
000),  fruits,   2,546,000    (3,188,000). 

The  coal  mines  belong  mostly  to  the  state; 
total  output  (1911),  1,476,580  metric  tons, 
valued  at  0,488,000  gl.  There  were  reported 
(1911)  434  distilleries,  11  sugar  refineries,  27 
beet-sugar  refineries,  34  salt  works,  437  brew- 
eries. 69  vinegar  factories.  The  output  of  the 
herring  fisheries  (North  Sea)  was  valued  at 
11,049.693  gl. 

Commerce.  The  table  below  shows  in  mil- 
lions of  guilders  the  trade  (special)  by  great 
classes  and  the  totals  for  three  years: 


Foodstuffs    .... 
Raw   materials. 
Manufactures 
Miscellaneous    . 

Imports 
1911        1912 
..    869.1       901.2 
..1,212.6    1.291.3 
..    698.4       695.0 
..    640.1       679.9 

Ebcports 
1911         1912 
823.6        914.1 
983.5     1.0SS.4 
617.1        5840 
877.8        668.3 

Mdse 

Free,    metals. 

..8.316.2    8.667.4 
..      18.0         45.6 

2,711.4     2.094.8 
20.5          18.3 

Total 


.8.838.2    8.618.0        2.722.8    2.113.1 


A  comparison  of  some  of  the  principal  ar- 
ticles of  trade,  imports  with  exports,  is  of  in- 
terest as  an  indication  of  the  chief  sources 
of  the  nation's  wealth  and  the  corresponding 
necessaries  not  supplied  by  home  production 
(values  in  thousands  of  guilders,  1911)  — 
cereals  and  flour.  573.630  imports  and  357.- 
409  exports  (wheat  207.224  imports  and  163,- 
355  exports) ;  iron  and  steel.  422,484,  and  296.- 
040;  copper,  194.277  and  174,508;  textiles,  raw 
and  manufactured,  126,788  and  128.199;  coal, 
113.560  and  47,430;  rice,  100.457  and  64.879; 
timber,  107.388  and  67.571;  coffee,  57J34  and 
39.099;  butter,  2739  and  30.170;  margarine. 
23.218  and  48.718;  sugar,  34,903  and  76,166; 
cheese,  98  and  18.063;  paper.  9819  and  80.782; 
vegetables,  6000  and  56,700;  bulbs,  shrubs,  etc, 
2639  and  16,156;  flax,  1010  and  20,691;  seeds 
[(flax,  colza,  etc.),  42.510  and  23,269. 

The  table  below  gives  countries  of  origin 
and  destination  in  the  1912  trade,  values  in  mil- 
lions of  guilders;  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  while  oversea  trade  is  generally 
credited  to  the  country  of  first  origin,  trade  by 
the  frontiers  is  credited  to  the  immediate  trans- 
mitter, so  that  much  of  the  trade  with  France 
is  classed  as  Belgian,  etc.: 


Imps.  Exps. 

Germany     1,061.1  1,655.0 

D.    E.    Ind.    495.8  164.2 

U.    K.              864.4  604.7 

Belgium         843.6  370.7 

U.   S.               362.0  136.6 

Russia            291.7  25.1 

Spain              103.9  9.1 

Br.    a    Ind.   87.2  7.9 

Sweden            59.8  27.6 


There  entered  at  the  ports  in  the  1912  trade 
15,753  steamers,  of  48.082.431  cubic  meters  ca- 
pacity (Dutch,  3897,  of  11.948.537)  ;  cleared. 
13,619,  of  47.752,633  (3903,  of  12,067,558). 
Sail  entered,  1247,  of  978,169  cubic  meters  ca- 
pacitv  (Dutch,  708,  of  247,276) ;  cleared,  1531. 
of  1,024,797  (873,  of  278.637).  Holland  is  prac- 
tically free-trade  and  the  only  duties  levied  are 
of  a  fiscal  character.  Merchant  marine.  Jsnu- 
ary  1,  1912.  780  vessels,  of  1,747,020  cubic 
meters  capacity.^.^.^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 


Rumania 

^iT. 

Bx^,. 

Norway 

47.0 

22.4 

Brazil 

81.6 

2.1 

France 

80.6 

25,0 

Italy 
Turkey 

18.2 

23.5 

10.6 

19.2 

Africa 

9.4 

18-9 

Other 

261.8 

105.6 

Total 

8.618.0  8.113  1 
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OoHMUNiCATiONS.  Railway  lines  in  opera- 
tion, January  1,  1913,  3256  kilometers.  Tele- 
graph lines  (state),  7738  kms.;  wires,  38,242 
kms.;  stations,  1553  (1166  state).  Urban  tele- 
phone wires,  204,973  kms.;  interurban,  77,418. 
Post  offices,  1525. 

FiNANXE.  The  guilder  (worth  40.2  cents) 
is  the  unit  of  value.  In  the  table  below  are 
given  the  details  of  the  budget  for  1914,  with 
totals  for  that  and  foregoing  years: 


Revenue  1000  gt, 

Excise    62,840 

Direct    taxes 51.830 

Stamps,    etc 80,860 

Customs  16,680 

Domains    1,479 

Posts   18,476 

Tels.   and  tels....    6,480 

Lottery   665 

Licenses    166 

Pilot  dues 8,760 

Mine    duties 40 

Railways  4.388 

Various    88.778 

Total   1914 .228,416 

1918 209.631 

1912 202.068 

«■       1910 199,499 


Expenditure      1000  gL 

Interior   adm 43.680 

Interior   dept 41,468 

Justice   11.768 

Marine   20,848 

War   84,966 

Debt  service 83>698 

Finance,  etc 89,449 

Colonies   2,701 

A^culture,  etc..  16,784 

Civil   list 886 

Cabinet,   etc 811 

Foreign  affairs...  1,464 

Other  600 

Total  1914 .263,846 

1913 231.220 

••       1912 222,018 

••       1910 204,747 


Tlie  total  capital  of  the  public  debt  stood 
(1914)  at  1,148,379,900  guilders;  interest,  32,- 
471,613;    amortization,  6,121,500. 

AsMY,  The  army  of  the  Netherlands  consists 
of  a  militia  organized  under  the  terms  of  the 
militia  law  of  1901,  as  amended  on  February 
2,  1912,  which  provides  for  a  total  militia  serv- 
ice of  six  years,  every  citizen  being  liable  to 
service.  After  completing  this  period  in  the 
militia,  five  years  is  spent  in  the  Landwehr, 
and  then  up  to  the  age  of  40  in  the  Landsturm. 
The  recruits  for  the  militia  are  obtained  by  lot 
so  as  to  provide  an  annual  contingent  of  23,- 
000  men,  those  enrolled  serving  for  variable 
periods  from  8^  to  24  months,  depending  on 
the  time  of  year  and  the  arm  of  the  service. 
This  system  aims  to  secure  a  constant  average 
jstrength  at  all  times,  so  that  the  kingdom  may 
be  guarded  against  sudden  attack  during 
mobilization*  The  organization  of  the  field 
army  consists  of  four  divisions  of  all  arms, 
each  division  having  a  strength  of  about  19,- 
000  men  and  duplicating  itself  on  mobilization. 
The  peace  strength,  comprising  the  cadres  and 
the  men  under  training,  is  22,000,  but  the  war 
strength  is  estimated  at  200.000  men. 

Kavt.  The  strength  in  ships  built  and  build- 
ing, October  31,  1913,  was  as  follows:  9  ar- 
mored and  6  protected  cruisers,  of  66,430  ag- 
gregate tons;  4  mine-layers,  of  1880  tons;  3 
gunboats,  of  1140  tons  (building) ;  4  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers  built  and  4  building,  of  4000 
tons;  38  torpedo  boats  built  and  12  building; 
6  submarines  built  and  4  building. 

Four  destroyers  built  at  Flushing,  2  completed 
in  1911  and  2  in  1912,  were  for  the  East  In- 
dia service;  they  displace  515  tons,  speed,  30 
knots,  range,  2600  miles.  The  4  under  construc- 
tion are  also  for  the  East  India  service;  they 
will  displace  480  tons,  and  have  a  speed  of  30 
knots.  Of  the  torpedo  boats  building,  8  were 
authorized  in  1913;  they  will  displace  200 
tons,  and  have  a  speed  of  26  knots.  The  3 
gmiboats  will  displace  540  tons,  speed,  16  knots. 
Two  of  the  submarines  building  (350  tons  sub- 
merged displacement)  are  for  the  Indies,  and 
2   (200  tons)    for  home  waters.    The  report, 


dated  July,  1913,  of  the  commission  of  in- 
quiry into  the  question  of  naval  defense  for  the 
Indies  urged  the  construction  of  9  dreadnoughts 
(21,000  tons),  6  torpedo  cruisers  (1200),  S 
destroyers,  44  torpedo  boats,  22  submarines. 

GovEBNMEKT.  By  the  constitution  of  1848 
(amended  1887)  the  executive  power  rests  in 
a  sovereign  and  the  legislative  in  the  sovereign 
and  a  parliamentary  body  composed  of  2  cham- 
bers. The  upper  chamber  has  50  members^ 
elected  for  9  years  by  the  provincial  states 
and  possesses  powers  of  approval  or  rejection, 
not  of  amendment.  The  lower,  composed  of  10(> 
popularly  elected  members,  possesses  solely  the 
right  of  le^slative  initiative.  A  consultative 
state  council  of  14  members  is  appointed  by 
the  sovereign. 

Wilhelmina,  the  reigning  queen,  was  bom 
August  31,  1880;  she  succeeded  her  father 
November  23,  1890,  her  mother  acting  as  re- 
gent till  August  31,  1898.  She  married,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1901,  Duke  Henry  of  Mechlenburg- 
Schwerin.  The  heiress-apparent  is  Princess 
Juliana,  born  April  30,  1909.  The  ministry, 
as  constituted  August,  1913,  was  as  follows: 
Jhr.  Dr.  J.  Loudon,  foreign  affairs;  Dr.  P.  W. 

A.  Cort  van  der  Linden,  interior;  Dr.  B.  Ort, 
justice;  Captain  J.  J.  Rambonnet,  marine;  A. 
£.  J.  Bertling,  finance;  Colonel  N.  Bosboom, 
war;  Dr.  C.  Lely,  internal  administration; 
Dr.  M.  W.  F.  Treub,  agriculture,  etc.;  Dr.  TTu 

B.  Pleyte,  colonies. 

History.  The  coast  defense  bill  was  passed 
in  May  by  a  vote  of  54  to  35  (Liberals  and 
Socialists  voting  in  the  negative)  in  the  Sec- 
ond Chamber,  providing  for  the  fortification 
of  Flushing  and  the  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately  12,000,000  guldens  on  defense  works* 
The  work  was  to  be  executed  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  department  of  defense,  which  had 
superseded  the  old  departments  of  war  and 
marine.  Defense  occupied  the  States-General 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  measures,  but 
time  was  found  before  dissolution  to  pass  a  law 
for  compulsory  insurance  against  sickness  and 
old  age.  Elections  for  the  new  Second  Cham- 
ber were  held  in  June  under  the  provisions  of 
the  electoral  reform  act  of  1896,  which  en- 
franchised about  63  per  cent,  of  the  number  of 
male  citizens  of  25  years  and  older.  The 
Catholic  party  lost  one  of  its  26  seats;  other 
elements  of  the  Eight  also  suffered.  Conse- 
quently the  Bight,  with  only  45  seats,  no  longer 
controlled  a  majority,  and  Dr.  Theodorus 
Heemsperk  was  obliged  to  resign  with  his  cabi- 
net. The  Liberal  party,  with  37  representa- 
tives, was  likewise  unable  to  form  a  ministry, 
unless  it  could  gain  the  support  of  the  18 
Socialists.  An  attempt  was  made  to  form  a 
coalition  ministry  in  which  the  Socialists 
should  have  three,  and  the  Liberals  six,  port- 
folios; this  was  vetoed,  however,  by  the  So- 
cialist congress  at  Zwolle  on  August  10  (for 
a  more  complete  discussion  see  Socialism, 
Netherlands],  Although  unwilling  to  share 
in  a  coalition  ministry,  the  Socialists  agreed 
to  support  an  extra-parliamentary  cabinet 
formed  by  State  Councillor  Cort  van  der  Lin- 
den (Moderate  Liberal),  on  condition  that  elec- 
toral reform  and  old-age  pensions  would  be  in- 
corporated in  the  ministerial  programme.  The 
States-General  were  convened  on  September  16 
by  Queen  Wilhelmina,  whose  speech  from^  the 
throne  foreshadowed  measures  for  (1)  univer-  ^ 
si^  suffrage,  (2)  old-age  pen^f^^ j^^ ^^^^Jfeg [e 
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draining   of  parts   of   the   Zuyder   Zee   at  an  and    nearly    one-fourth    in    Tonopah.    in    Nye 

•**^*^f  ^"*  of  $46,000,000.  County.  Esmerelda  Ckiunty  led  in  production  in 

NEVADA.      Population.      IJie    population  1912  with  $7,014,659,  compared  with  $11,198.- 

of  the  State     m  1910  wa»  81,876.     According  602    in    1911.     Of   the   total    production,    Kve 

to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  County,    chiefly   Tonopah,    produced    10.210,296 

5**2?^ '°  ^^^^'  *^®  population  in  that  year  was  ounces   in   1912,   compared  with    10,918^63  in 

94,722.  1911,                              "                               '^ 

Agbicultuke.  The  area,  production,  and  Education.  The  reports  of  the  State 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1912-13  are  superintendent  of  education  are  for  the  bi- 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are  ennial  period  1911-12.  The  total  number  of 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri-  children  of  school  age  in  the  SUte  in  1912  was 
culture,  and  those  for  1913  are  estimates  only.    12,695.     The  enrollment  was    11,098,   and   the 

,    average  attendance  8190. 

Acreage  Prod.  Bu.    Value  Politics  and  Govebnicent.     There  was  no 

Com  1912       1  000        S4  000  t     lA  AAA  ^^^ct'O"  ^^^  S^^  officcrs  duriug  the  year,  aa  the 

^™  1912       llooo        sS'SSS*     MOOO  *«™»  of  Governor  Oddie  and* the  other  SUte 

Wheat    1918      89,000    1,081,000       887',000   officials  do  not  expire  until  December  31,  1914. 

Oau    JSlf     ??.«    ^'ifl-SSS    ^»|;«§«  The  next  SUte  election  wiU  be  held  on  Ko«m. 

1912       10,000        400,000       208,000    °^l  ^'  ^*'^*'  „«       ,     .  , 

Potatoes    1913     11,000    1,760,000    1,197,000       LEGISLATION.     The   legislature   met   in    1913 

TT«^  }l}l  JISSS    *'15S'SX2    l'?52'SJ2   *"^  P*"ed  several  importont  measures.  These 

^"^    ilil  IH'.OOO   ^lllZ    I'sSiiooo   ^"<^lHd«  '^  workmen's  compensation  act.  an  act 

, __^    prohibiting  child  labor,  an  act  creating  a  State 

tax  commission,  a  food  and  drugs  act,  an  act 
^  ^^^'  providing  for  a  uniform  system  of  public  roads. 

Mineral  Pboduction.  The  yield  from  the  fcts  putting  into  effect  the  amendment  adopted 
mines  of  the  State  in  1913  was  estimated  by  *^  November,  1912,  providing  for  the  article  on 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  to  be  P^^^^^c  officers,  an  inheritance  tax  law,  a  uniform 
valued  at  $36,374,000.  This  includes  gold,  sil-  warehouse  receipts  law,  a  corrupt  practices  act 
ver,  copper,  lead  and  zinc.  The  total  value  of  Smiting  candidates  to  an  expenditure  of  20 
the  mineral  products  of  the  SUte  in  1912  was  P^^  ^^^  o^  one  year's  salary,  and  a  provision 
$39,111,828,  compared  with  $34,501,832  in  providing  for  submission  to  the  people  of  a 
1911.  Of  the  total  for  1913,  which  is  about  5  woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the  Ck>nBtitu- 
per  cent,  less  than  in  1912,  the  value  of  copper  *><>"•  Below  there  will  be  found  further  con- 
forms the  largest  part  of  37  per  cent.  The  mine  *ideration  of  certain  of  the  more  important 
production  of  gold  decreased  about  10  per  cent.,  measures  just  enumerated, 
or  from  $13,456,180  in  1912  to  $12,072,000  in  The  legislature  voted  for  the  Seventeenth 
1913.  Nevada  in  1913  was  the  leading  State  Amendment,  providing  for  the  direct  election 
in  the  production  of  silver,  which  came  mainly  o^  senators,  and  passed  a  virtually  new  election 
from  the  silver  mine  at  Tonopah.  The  mine  ^aw.  While  the  legislature  approved  th«  amend- 
production  increased  to  about  15,300,000  ments  to  the  Constitution  relating  to  the  elee- 
ounces,  or  about  7  per  cent.  There  was  an  in-  *^>o»  ©^  United  States  senators  by  direct  vote 
crease  of  about  2  per  cent,  in  the  mine  produc-  ^^  *^®  people,  it  failed  to  enact  any  provision 
tion  of  copper,  or  from  86,477,794  pounds  in  ^^^  the  election  of  the  senators  to  be  elected  in 
1912  to  about  88,368,890  in  1913.  The  lead  ^^l**  -^  special  session  of  the  legislature  for 
output  decreased  from  19,500,000  tons  in  1912  the  purpose  of  passing  necessary  laws  was  con- 
to  15,300,000  tons  in  1913,  or  about  21  per  templated  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  a  gen- 
cent.  The  output  of  spelter  from  zinc  ores  in-  eral  law  on  the  subject  by  Congress, 
creased  from  13,322,988  pounds  in  1912  to  16,-  There  was  a  material  change  in  the  divorce 
137,000  pounds  in  1913.  law,  which,  as  passed  in   1913,  required  boM 

The  State  is  an  important  producer  of  cop-  fide  residence  of  one  year  before  filing  com- 
per.  The  production  in  1912  was  83,413,900  plaint  in  all  cases  except  where  both  parties 
pounds,  as  compared  with  65,561,015  pounds  reside  in  the  State,  in  which  case  there  must 
in  1911.  The  increase  in  the  production  in  be  a  six  months'  residence.  This  law  was 
1912  was  lar^ly  due  to  the  output  from  the  to  become  effective  January  1,  1914. 
Yerrington  district,  which  became  an  im-  A  new  and  comprehensive  tax  law  was 
portant  factor  in  the  copper  industry  until  passed  giving  a  State  tax  commission  power  to 
1908  when  production  began  from  the  Ely  dis-  supervise  and  equalize  State  and  county  taxes, 
trict  At  the  close  of  1912  the  State  had  a  It  resulted  in  a  very  large  increase  in  total 
recorded  production  of  286,914,012  pounds,  the  assessed  valuations  and  promised  materially  to 
larger  part  of  the  output  coming  from  the  Ely  reduce  the  State  and  county  tax  rates, 
and  Yerrington  districts.  An  industrial  insurance  act  was  also  passed 

The  gold  production  of  the  State  in  1912  to  govern  all  persons  employing  two  or  more, 
was  valued  at  $13,456,180,  compared  with  $18,-  Acceptance  of  the  law  is  elective  with  both  em- 
193,397  in  1911.  The  largest  decrease  was  ployer  and  employe  on  condition,  however,  that, 
$4,047,328  from  the  mines  of  the  Goldfield  dis-  if  rejected,  the  person  rejecting  is  subject  to  all 
trict.  Other  districts  of  the  State  suffered  common-law  defenses  or  denied  common-law  de- 
losses.  Placer  and  surface  mines  worked  by  fenses,  as  the  case  may  be.  Employers  are  re- 
hydraulic  and  sluicing  methods  and  by  drift  quired  to  contribute  premiums  to  the  insur- 
mining  produced  $231,653  in  gold  in  1912.  By  ance  commission  which  settles  claims  for 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  production  of    damage. 

Nevada  is  from  amalgamation  and  cyanidation  State  Govebnhent.  Governor,  Tasker  L 
of  the  dry  or  siliceous  ores,  more  than  half  of  Oddie;  Lieutenant-Governor,  G.  C.  Ross;  See- 
which  is  from  Goldfield,  in  Esmerelda  County,    retary  of  State,  George  Brodigan;   Treasurer, 

Digitizedl)yV:iOXJVlC 
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William  McMillan;  Comptroller,  Jacob  Egffers;  ernment   railway   from   St,   John's   to  Harbor 

Superintendent    of    Public    Instruction,    J.    E.  Grace    is    84   miles    long,    and   the   branch    to 

Bray;    Attorney-General,  Georse  B.  Thatcher—  Placentia  is  27  miles.     ITie  line  to  Exploits  is 

all  Democrats,  except  Oddie,  Eggers,  and  Mo-  200   miles    long;    and   the   line,    recently   com- 

Millan,    Republicans.  pleted,  from  Exploits  to  Port-aux-Basques,  286 

JuDiciABT.     Supreme   Court:    Chief  Justice,  miles.    Total  length,  with  branches  to  Brigus, 

G.  F.  Talbot,  Democrat;  Justices,  P.  A.  McCar-  Tilton,  Carbonear,  and  Burnt  Bay,  about  638 

ran.  Democrat;  Frank  H.  Norcross,  Republican;  miles.     Length  of  lines  under  construction,  to 

Clerk,  Joe  Josephs,  Democrat.  Trinity,  Bonavista,  Heart's  Content,  Trepassey, 

State  Legislature,  1913.     Democrats:   Sen-  Fortune  Bay,  and  Bonne  Bay,  about  300  miles. 

ate,   12;   House,  32;  joint  ballot,  44.    Republi-  Trade  and  finance  statistics  are  given  below: 
cans:    Senate,  8;    House,  19;   joint  ballot,  27. 

Independents:  Senate,  1;  House,  1;  joint  ballot,  ^ 

2         Socialiatn.      Rpnatp      1-     Houhp      1-      ioint  l»08-9        1909-10          1910-11          1911-12 

t'  II  f^^*"*^®;     ^ena^?'     1» .  ^2?"'     ^'     J®*?*  Imps.    111.402.887  |12.799.696  |13.888.910  |14,73S.490 

ballot,    2.       Democratic   majority:    Senate,   2;  Exps.      10.848.918    11,824,997    11,976,747    18,874,809 

House,  11;  joint  ballot,  13.  Rev.         2,947.869      8.447^989      8.627.126      8.786.466 

The    nsmefl    of    spnatorn    fl.nd    rpnreaentativea  IBbcpend.    2,947,869      8.187.776      8,864.747      8.624.668 

to^(^n°^r  winT    foJJrinThrtu^te  Ship.*      1.868.161     «.oi>».e»g     2.m.m     

United  States,  section  Congress.  « _,                 ^      ^      ^    i 

NEVADA,   University  0?;     A  State  insti-  •Tonnage  entered  and  cleared, 

tution   of  higber  education,   founded  at  Reno,  Customs      revenue       (1910-11),      $2,898,616. 

Nev.,  in  1886.  The  total  enrollment  in  all  de-  Public   debt,   June   30,    1912,   $27,489,957    (in- 

gartments  in  1913  was  176.    The  faculty  num-  eluding  municipal  debt  of  St  John's,  $1,062,- 

ered  60.     S.  P.  Doten  was  appointed  director  174).     Governor,    W.    E.   Davidson,    appointed 

of  the  Experiment  Station  in  place  of  G.  H.  1913. 

True,    resigned.     The   university    received    the  The   general    election,    held    on    October    29, 

gift   of   the   income  on  appr^imately  $20,000  1913,  Ringed  chiefly  oil  the  issue  of  the  minis- 

from    the    estate    of   David    B.    Russell.      The  terial   policy  of   rapid   railway   extension    and 

yearly  income  from  all  sources  is  about  $180,-  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  government  of  Sir 

000.      The   library   contains   about   26,000   vol-  Edward  Morris,  who  has  been  prime  minister 

umes.     The  president  is  Joseph  David  Stubbs,  gluee  1909.                                                                 ^ 

D.D.,  LL.D.           NEW  OTTINEA.     The  largest  of  the  East 

NEW   BBUNSWICK.     A  province   of  the  Indian    Islands.      See    Dutch    East    Indies; 

Dominion    of    Canada.    Area,    27,986     square  Gebkan  New  Guinea;    Papua. 

miles;    population    (census  of  June   1,   1911),  NEW   TrAitrpaTTTRic,     Population.     The 

351,889    (331,120    in    1901).     Fredericton,   the  population  of  the  State  in   1910  was  430,672. 

provincial    capital,    had    7208    inhabitants    in  According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of 

1911.      A    lieutenant-governor    administers    the  the  Census,  made   in   1913,  the  population  in 

province— Josiah    Wood    in    1913     (appointed  that  year  was  436,740. 

March   6,   1912).    Premier   in    1913,  James  K.  Aobicultubb.      The    area,    production,    and 

Fleming.  See  section  so  entitled  under  Canada,  y^^j^g   ^f  ^j^^   principal   crops   in    1912-13    are 

Dominion  of.     __.^^^          ^    ^       ,    ^,  ,  shown  in  the  following  table.    The  figures  are 

NEW    CALEDONIA.       A  French  Melane-  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 

sian    colony  which,   with  the  Loyalty  Islands  ^^u.^^  ^j^^  ^hoB©  for  1913  are  estimates  only. 

and    other   dependencies,   covers    19,823    square    

kilometers,  with   60,680   inhabitants.     The  de-  \              TTTTI       77",       ' 

pendencies   are  Wallis   Archipelago,  96   square  ^                            .^..-^''oS^t  ^2?!^^    Yk^^L^. 

&onieters  and  4600  inhabitants;   Fortuna  and   Com    1913     22000      814.000     1529.000 

Alofi,    169    square    kilometers    and    1600    m-   oata  1918      12.000      420,000      286,000 

habitants;  Chesterfield  Islands,  0.8  square  kilo-  _^                         1912     12.000    ^468.000      225.000 

".i\!'".o  J'^.  ?^l^\*^^' r  ^^^^^^  J'i2  i?;oo2  l;8«S  J:l5W 

With    6968    inhabitants.    Imports    (1911),    16,-   n^y   1913    495,000    o  495,000    8.514.000 

166,000  francs;   exports,  13,099,000.     The   1911  1912    601,000    ^626.000    9,890.000 

budget    balanced    at    3,867,000    francs.      Debt,    Tobacco    1918  100    M65.000        80.000 

January  1,  1912,  10,362,000  francs.     Railways,   1912  100      l70,ooo        si,ooo 

16  kilometers;  telegraph  lines,  1042  kilometers  oTons.    6  Pounds. 

(wire,  1660).     Governor   (1913),  A.  Brunet.  ^^               ^                      mv          .     .     ,       1 

NEWFOXTNDLAKD.  A  British  colony;  Minebal  Production.  The  principal  min- 
an  island  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  gulf  of  eral  production  of  the  State  i»  ^granite,  the 
St  Lawrence.  Area,  42,734  square  miles,  value  of  which  represents  about  two-thirds  of 
Population  (1911),  242,619,  including  3949  in  the  total  value  of  the  mineral  production  of 
Labrador,  of  which  the  coastal  portion  compre-  the  State.  The  clay  resources  are  used  m 
bended  between  Hudson  Strait  and  Blanc  the  manufacture  of  common  brick  and  pottery. 
Sablon,  including  the  Hamilton  basin,  is  at-  Less  important  mineral  products  are  oc- 
tached  administratively  to  Newfoundland,  casional  gems,  mica,  mineral  waters,  and 
Capital,  St.  John's,  with  32,292  inhabitants,  scythe  stones.  The  granite  quarried  m  1912 
There  were  (in  1911)  1071  schools,  denomina-  was  valued  at  $1,311,488,  compared  with 
tional  and  charging  fees,  with  50,246  scholars.  $1,017,262  in  1911.  _  ^  ^  ,  ^  .,  ^ 
The  fisheries  occupy  the  majority  of  the  popu-  Transpobtatiow.  The  total  steam  railroad 
lation,  cod  being  the  chief  export— 1,182,720  mileage  in  the  State  in  1913  was  1259.47 
quinUls,  valued  at  $6,544,604,  m  1910-11,  be-  miles.  This  includes  6.37  miles  of  new  con- 
sides  300,000  quintals  retained  for  local  con-  struction  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad, 
sumption.  Agriculture,  mining,  and  lumbering  Education.  The  total  number  of  children 
are  carried  on.  At  Grand  Falls  and  Bishop's  of  school  age  in  the  State  in  1912  was  37,806.  , 
Falls  are  large  pulp  and  paper  mUls.    The  gov-  There  were  2068  public  Bch^^^^^(^ ^^tf^^^^[Q 
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schools,  and  71  high  schools.  The  school  houses 
numbered  1707.  The  men  teachers  numbered 
84,  and  the  women  teachers  445.  The  average 
monthly  salary  of  men  teachers  was  $67.37,  and 
of  women  teachers  $41.92.  The  total  expendi- 
tures for  education  in  the  State  were 
$1,883,589. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  treasurer 
shows  a  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  1913  of  $567,827.  The  total  receipts  for  the 
year  were  $3,209,759,  and  the  disbursements 
$3,273,675,  leaving  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  of  $503,902.  The  chief  sources  of 
revenue  are  the  State  tax,  corporation  taxes, 
automobile  fees,  etc.,  and  the  chief  expendi- 
tures are  for  highway  construction,  ordinary 
State  expenses,  bond  maturities,  and  interest, 
etc.  Hie  funded  debt  of  the  State  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  was  $1,156,000. 

Charities  and  Ck)BBECTioN8.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  under  the  control 
of  the  State  are  the  following:  The  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Industrial  School  at  Manchester, 
the  New  Hampshire  School  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children  at  Laconia,  the  New  Hampshire 
Soldiers'  Home,  the  New  Hampshire  State  Sani- 
tarium, and  State  almshouses,  asylums  and 
prison.  There  are  in  addition  a  number  of 
private  institutes  which  are  indirectly  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  f>oard  of  charities 
and  correction.  The  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 
beneficiaries  of  the  State  are  educated  in 
schools  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts. 

Politics  and  Government.  There  was  no 
election  for  State  officers  during  the  year,  as  the 
term  of  Qovernor  Felker  does  not  expire  until 
January  1,  1915.  The  next  State  election  will 
be  held  on  November  3,  1914.  The  most  inter- 
esting political  events  of  the  year  were  con- 
nected with  the  election  of  governor  and 
United  States  senator  by  the  legislature.  The 
election  for  governor,  held  in  November,  1912, 
resulted  in  the  following  vote:  Felker,  Demo- 
crat, 34,203;  Worcester,  Republican,  32,504; 
Churchill,  Progressive,  14,405;  and  others  about 
2000.  Under  the  constitution  of  the  State  as  it 
then  stood,  a  majority  rather  than  a  plurality 
was  necessary  for  an  election,  and  there  was  no 
choice  by  the  people  as  a  result  of  this  vote. 
The  election  was  therefore  thrown  into  the 
legislature  of  1913.  Eleven  senators  were 
elected  on  the  Republican  ticket,  and  nine  on 
the  Democratic,  with  no  choice  in  four  districts, 
because  of  the  majority  ruling  above  alluded 
to.  For  the  house,  208  were  elected  as  Re- 
publicans, and  197  as  Democrats.  Following 
the  election,  the  State  committee  of  the  Pro- 
gressive party  advanced  the  claim  that  about 
thirty  of  those  elected  on  the  Republican 
ticket  were  Progressives  and  would  not  be 
bound  to  support  the  Republican  nominees. 
On  January  2,  1913,  by  coalition  of  the  Pro- 
gressives and  Democratic  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, Samuel  D.  Felker  was  elected  governor, 
and  W.  J.  Britton  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  For  the  election  of 
United  States  senator  to  succeed  Senator  Burn- 
ham,  whose  term  expired  in  1913,  the  Pro- 
gressives and  Democrats  attempted  to  unite  to 
elect  a  Progressive  senator.  This  attempt  did 
not  succeed,  however,  and  a  deadlock  ensued 
which  lasted  from  the  middle  of  January  until 
March  13,  when  Henry  F.  Hoi  lace,  a  Democrat, 
was  elected.  The  legislature  ratified  the 
Seventeenth  Amendment,  providing  for  the  direct 


election  of  senators.  A  woman  suffrage  bill  was 
defeated  in  the  House  on  March  18.  The  House 
of  Representatives  on  April  16  expelled  Clif- 
ford L.  Snow  for  attempting  to  sell  his  vote. 

Legislation.  The  legislature  met  in  1913 
and  enacted  the  following  important  measures: 
An  act  authorizing  the  public  service  commis- 
sion of  the  State  to  establish  rates  on  rail- 
roads; a  measure  creating  a  legislative  refer- 
ence bureau  for  the  assistance  of  legislators; 
a  mothers'  pension  law;  a  family  desertion  act; 
a  law  creating  a  department  of  agriculture; 
laws  to  assist  in  the  suppression  of  tuber- 
culosis; a  measure  providing  for  medical  in- 
spection of  pupils  in  public  schools;  an  act 
limiting  the  hours  of  labor  in  certain  occupa- 
tions for  women  and  minors  to  11%  hours  per 
day  and  55  hours  per  week;  a  measure  estab- 
lishing a  board  for  the  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes,  an  act  providing  for  the  primary 
election  of  delegates  to  constitutional  conven- 
tions, and  an  enactment  providing  for  the 
registration  of  foreign  corporations  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  State. 

State  Qovebnioent.  ^Governor,  Samuel  D. 
Felker,  Democrat;  Secretary  of  State,  Edward 
N.  Pearson,  Republican;  Treasurer,  George  £. 
Farrand,  Democrat;  Auditor,  Frank  A.  Mus- 
grove.  Progressive;  Adjutant-General,  Her- 
bert E.  Tutherly,  Progressive;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, J.  P.  Tuttle,  Republican;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Henry  C.  Morrison,  Re- 

Sublican;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  R.  J. 
ierrill.  Republican. 

Judiciary.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Frank  N.  Parsons,  Republican;  Associate  Jus- 
tices, Robert  J.  Peaslee,  Democrat;  Reuben  E. 
Walker,  Republican;  John  E.  Young,  Republi- 
can; one  vacancy;  Clerk,  Arthur  H.  Chase,  Re- 
publican. 

State  Legislature,  1913.  Republicans:  Sen- 
ate, 12;  House,  210;  joint  ballot,  222.  Demo- 
crats: Senate,  8;  House,  195;  joint  ballot,  203. 
Republican  majority:  Senate,  4;  House,  15; 
joint  ballot,  19. 

The  names  of  senators  and  representatives 
to  Congress  will  be  found  in  the  article  United 
States,  section  Congress. 

NEW  HEBBIDES.  A  group  of  Melane- 
sian  islands  jointly  administered  by  France 
and  Great  Britain  through  the  French  and 
English  high  commissioners  for  the  Pacific.  The 
seat  of  government  is  Vila,  in  the  island  of 
Efate.  The  British  resident  commissioner  in 
1913  was  M.  King;  French  resident-commis- 
sion ership,  vacant. 

NEW  JEBSEY.  Population.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  State  in  1910  was  2,537,167.  Ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  made  in  1913,  the  population  in  that 
year  was  2,749,496. 

Agriculture.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1913,  are  shown 
in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  those  for  1913  are  estimates  only. 


Acreare  Prod.  Bu.      Value 

Corn     1918    276,000  10,862,000  |8,146.000 

1912    278,000  10.274.000       7,054.000 

Wheat     1918      80,000  1,408,000       1.352.000 

1912      79,000  1,462,000       1,433.000 

*  Governor  elected  by  legislature  which  con- 
vened January  1,  1913;  November,  1912.  election 
not  conclusive.    Digitized  by  V^OU VIC 
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,.  ^  Acreafire  Prod.  Bu.     Value       vent  competition   in   making,  transportinff,  or 

°'*'    111!     2?;i!S8     l-^I^Z       SK  deol^g  »  merchandise  or  any  commodity;  or 

Rye    1913     70,000     1.260,000     1,008,000    to  make  any  agreement  or  to  arrive  at  any 

1912     72,000     1.260,000     „  995.000    understanding    by    which    there    is    prevented 

^"^'"^    nil     It^o     l;IK     ?;ifi;ooS   ^'^e   or   unrestricted   competition   among  those 

Hay     1913    861.000     a  469,000     8,911,000    who  make  the  agreement  or  among  any  pur- 

1912    862,000        521.000    10,420,000    chasers  of  their  commodities.     The  forming  of 

a  Tons  "holding    companies"    was    prohibited.      The 

amendment  for  the  direct  election  of  United 
Mineral  Pboductioit.  The  total  value  of  State  senators  was  ratified  by  the  legislature, 
the  mineral  products  of  the  State  in  1012  was  as  was  also  the  income  tax  amendment.  In  the 
$36,081,030,  compared  with  $34,663,435  in  latter  part  of  February,  Governor  Wilson  sent 
1911.  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  most  important  to  the  legislature  recommendations  for  the 
clay-working  States  of  the  Union.  It  is  third  passage  of  measures  radically  changing  the 
in  value  of  production,  and  second  only  to  method  of  selecting  juries  in  the  State.  These 
Pennsylvania  in  variety  of  products.  It  is  sec-  measures,  however,  were  not  passed  until  after 
end  in  value  of  pottery  products,  and  ourth  in  he  had  ceased  to  be  governor.  (See  below.)  On 
the  value  of  brick  and  tile  products.  The  value  March  1  Governor  Wilson  retired,  and  was 
of  the  clay  products  in  1012  was  $19,838,603.  succeeded  by  James  F.  Fielder,  who  up  to  that 
Of  this  $10,902,633  were  brick  and  tile,  and  time  had  been  president  of  the  Senate.  The 
$8,035,020  were  pottery.  This  is  an  increase  of  legislature  on  January  28  elected  Edward  E. 
nearly  10  per  cent,  over  1011.  The  leading  Grosscup  State  treasurer,  and  William  Hughes 
clay  product  is  sanitary  ware.  Gonunon  brick  United  States  senator.  Mr.  Fielder  was  in- 
la  second.  augur ated  governor  on  March  2.     One  of  his 

TBAifSFOBTATioir.  The  total  railway  mileage  first  official  actions  was  to  call  a  special  session 
in  the  State  on  January  1,  1013,  was  5683  miles,  of  the  legislature  to  consider  the  passage  of 
Of  this,  first  track  comprised  2410  miles;  second  the  bills  relating  to  jury  reform.  These 
track,  028  miles;  third  track,  157  miles;  fourth  measures  had  the  support  of  Mr.  Wilson,  when 
track,  140  miles;  and  sidings,  2037  miles.  he  was  governor,  as  noted  above,  and  his  in- 

Educatioit.      The    total    enrollment    in    the    terest  in  them  did  not  cease  on  his  inaugura- 
public    schools   in   the   school   year    1013    was   tion  as  President.     Indeed,  when  he  ceased  to 
478,935.      The    average    daily    attendance    was    be  governor  of  the  State,  he  declared  that  his 
337,366.     The   number   of   teachers,   male   and    interest  in  New  Jersey  affairs  would  continue, 
female,  was  14,275.    The  average  yearly  salary    and  if  the  necessity  arose,  he  would  not  hesi- 
of  teachers,  both  male  and  female,  was  $816.38.    tate   to  take  an   active   part  in   the   political 
Charities    and   Cobbbgtions.     The    institu-    affairs   of    the    State.     Accordingly,    he    came 
tions   under   State  control  with   their  popula-    from   Washington  to  New  Jersey  on   May    1, 
tions  in  1013  were:    The  State  Hospital  for  the   and  on  that  day,  and  the  day  following,  urged 
Insane  at  Morris  Plains,  2302;  State  Hospital   in   conference  and  in  public  address  that  the 
for  the  Insane  at  Trenton,  1543;  State  Home   legislature  should  pass  the  measures  changing 
for  the  Feeble-Minded  at  Vineland,  247;  New   the  system  of  selecting  juries.     These  changes 
Jersey   State  Home  for  Epileptics,  302;    New   were  opposed  by  certain   men  identified   with 
Jersey    State    Prison,    1527;    New   Jersey    Re-   machine   politics   in    the   Democratic  party   of 
formatory,   505;    State   Home   for   Boys,   510;    the     State.       These     men     President     Wilson 
State  Home  for  Girls,  226;  Soldiers'  Home  at  severely  arraigned  in  his  addresses.  His  journey 
Kearney,  531;  Soldiers' Home  at  Vineland,  348;    to  New  Jersey  was  interpreted  as  a  resump- 
Sanatorium  for  Tuberculous  Diseases,  180.     A    tion  of  the  conflict  with  these  elements  which 
reformatory  for  women  at  Clinton  was  opened    he  had  carried  on  as  governor^     A  caucus  of 
January  1,  1013.       It  is  equipped  for  25  in-   Democratic    members    of    the    legislature    on 
mates,   but  new  buildings  will  be   erected  to   May  5  voted  to  adopt  the  suggestions  for  corn- 
provide  for  the  accommodation  of  more  persons,    promise  on  the  bill  made  by  President  Wilson, 
Politics  and  Govebnhent.    Woodrow  Wilson   and  on  May  6  the  legislature  met  in  special 
continued  to  be  governor   of  the   State  until    session  to  vote.    A  deadlock  in  the  Senate  fol- 
March  1.    On  January  14  he  sent  to  the  legis-    lowed,  but  the  Assembly  passed  the  bill   ad- 
lature  his  last  message,  in  which  he  urged  many   vocated   by   President   Wilson    with    the    addi- 
reforms.    The  most  important  of  these  concern   tion  of  a  referendum  clause.    On  May  25   the    • 
the  regulation  of  trusts,  and  for  this  purpose  he   bill,   amended   in   certain    details,    passed    the 
recommended  the  passage  of  seven  bills.    One  of   Senate,  adding  a  condition  which  submitted  the 
his  last  important  acts  as  governor  was  the  af-  question  to  the  people  for  final  decision.  On  No- 
fixing  of  his  signature  to  these  bills,  which  were  vember  4,  the  jurv  reform  law  was  approved,  on 
Promptly  passed  by  the  legislature.   These  will   referendum,  by  the  voters.    On  July  22  Archi- 
B  found  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  article    bald  C.  Hart,  Democrat,  was  elected  to  Con- 
Tbusts.    The  passage  of  these  measures  funda-   gress  from  the  sixth  district  to  succeed  Lewis 
mentally  changed  the  position  of  New  Jersey   J.  Martin,  deceased.     Campaign  for  the  nom- 
with  regard  to  corporations.   In  past  years  the    ination  of  governor  of  the  State  began  in  the 
leniency  of  the  laws  of  the  State  made  it  desir-    summer.    It  was  known  that  President  Wilson 
able  for  corporations  which  did  not  wish  to  be    favored  the  election  of  Mr.  Fielder.     H.  Otto 
trammeled  by  severe  restrictions  to  incorporate    Wittpenn,   Democrat,    declared   himself   a   can- 
in  that  State.  This  condition  was  changed  by  the    didate,  but  on  July  26  made  public  a  letter  in 
passage  of  these  measures.    They  brought  into   which  he  announced  his  retirement  as  a  result 
effect  the  principle  of  resisting  the  modern  ten-    of  a  letter  from  President  Wilson.    Edward  C. 
deney    toward    combination.      Monopoly    was  Stokes,    former    Republican    governor    of    the 
specifically  declared  to  be  illegal,  as  is  any  com-    State,  was  candidate  for  the  Republican  nom- 
bination  or  agreement  to  limit  the  production    ination  and  Everett  Colby,  for  many  years  a  ^ 
or  increase  the  prices  of  merchandise;  to  pre-   leader  in  reform  mo^eQ^^ntgij^^l&^v^i^fL'l^f^LC 
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a  candidate  for  the  ProgresBive  nomination,  mineral  products  of  the  State  in  1912,  was  $14«- 
Primary  elections  for  nominations  were  held  391,355,  compared  with  $8,176,220  in  1911. 
on  September  23.  These  resulted  in  the  nom-  According  to  the  estimates  of  the  United  States 
ination  of  Messrs.  Fielder,  Democrat,  Stokes,  Geological  Survey,  made  in  December,  1913,  the 
Republican,  and  Colby,  Progressive.  State .  production  of  metals  in  New  Mexico  in  that 
elections  were  held  on  Noveml^r  4.  These  re-  year  showed  large  increases  over  1912.  The 
suited  in  the  election  of  James  F.  Fielder,  mine  production  of  gold  showed  an  increase  of 
Democrat,  who  received  173,148  votes;  Edward  $100,000.  That  of  silver  showed  an  increase 
C.  Stokes,  Republican,  receiving  140,298,  and  of  100,000  ounces,  of  lead,  a  decrease  of  800,000 
Everett  Colby,-  Progressive,  41,132.  As  a  result  pounds,  of  copper,  an  increase  of  20,000,000 
of  the  election  the  Democrafs  retained  control  pounds,  of  zinc,  an  increase  of  8,000,000  pounds, 
of  the  legislature,  but  with  reduced  majorities.  Despite  lower  average  prices  for  copper  and 
Mr.  Fielder  resigned  as  Governor  several  days  zinc,  the  total  value  in  the  output  showed  an 
before  the  election,  and  Leon  R.  Taylor,  speaker  increase  for  1913  of  over  $3,000,000. 
of  the  House,  became  acting  governor.  On  Considerable  quantities  of  copper  are  pro- 
April  15  the  voters  of  Jersey  City  adopted  a  duoed  in  the  State.  The  production  of  blister 
commission  form  of  government.  copper  in  1912  was  29,170,400  pounds,  a  notable 

Legislation.  The  legislature  met  in  1913,  increase  over  that  of  1911,  which  was  2,860,400 
and  in  addition  to  the  measures  noted  above,  pounds.  The  laree  increase  was  due  to  the  be- 
passed  the  following  laws:  A  measure  arAfiid-  ginning  of  the  important  production  by  tiie 
ing  and  supplementing  the  employers'  liability  Chino  Copper  Company,  of  the  Santa  Rita  die- 
act,  anti-trust  and  anti-discrimination  acts,  a  trict.  Up  to  the  end  of  1912,  the  State  had  a 
measure  prohibiting  corporations  from  acquir-  recorded  output  of  124,353,963  pounds  of  cop- 
ing stocks  or  securities  from  other  corporations,  per.  The  principal  production  nas  been  from 
a  measure  creating  an  employers'  liability  com-  the  districts  in  Grant  County, 
mission,  several  laws  relating  to  highways,  a  f^^  total  gold  production  of  the  State  in 
measure  amending  the  laws  relating  to  juvenile  1912  was  $784,446,  against  $762,808  in  1911. 
courts,  and  an  eight-hour  law  for  workmen  on  tj^^  greater  part,  $525,629,  was  produced  in 
public   works.      See   also  Liquor  Regulation,  the   Socorro   County.    Siliceous   gold   ores  fur- 

State    Government.      Governor,    James    F.  nighed  $609,884,  copper  ores,  $150,589,  and  plac- 

Fielder,  Dem.;  Secretary  of  State,  D.  S.  Crater,  e„    $i6,926.    The  output  from   siliceous   ores 

Dem.;   Treasurer,  Edward  E.  Grosscup,  Dem.;  decreased  in  1912,  but  that  of  copper  ores  in- 

Comptroller,   Edward    I.    Edwards,    Dem.;    At-  creased  largely,  particularly  in  Grant  County. 

torney-General,   Edmund   Wilson,    Rep,;    Adju-  The  output  of  silver  in  the  State  in  1912  was 

tant-General,  Wilbur  F.  Sadler,  Jr.,  Rep. ;  Com-  1535,701  fine  ounces,  compared  with   1,354,540 

missioner    of    Education,    Calvin    N.    Kendall,  j^    i^^       g^^   County   produced    U26,429 

Dem.;    Commissioner   of  Insurance,  G.  M.   La  ^^^^^^  j^  1912,  compared  to  1,109,546  in  1911. 

Monte,  Dem.                       _      ^     ^.  .    _     ..  The  coal  production  of  New  Mexico  in  1913  is 

JiroiciABT.     Supreme   Court:    Chief   Justice,  estimated   slightly   in  excess  of   that   of   1912. 

W.   S.    Gummere,    Rep. ;    Justices     Charles    W.  it  would  have  been  considerably  greater  but  for 

Parker,  Rep.;  T.  W.  Trcnchard,  Rep.;  Samuel  ^^      disastrous    explosion    in    October,    which 

Kahsch,  Dem^;    C.G.  Garrison    Dem.;    James  ^^^^^^  ^„^  ^^  the  mines  of  the  Stag  Canyon 

J.  Bergen,  Dem.;   Williard  P.  Vw)rhees,  Rep.;  j^^j  Company,  and  resulted  in  a  lo^s  of  263 

Jrr  w-,r '°*'';!i°'/^?-^?^T.^-  ^''''^^'  ^^''  lives  and  a  decreased  output.    The  total  coal 

Clerk,  William  C.  Qebhardt.  Dem.  production  of  the  State  in  1912  was  3,536,824 

■    State     LMI8LATUBE,      1913.       Republicans:  ^^ort  tons,  valued  at  $5,037,051.    This  was  an 

Senate,  10;  House,  23;  joint  ballot,  33.    Demo-  j^^^^^^  ^;^^  ^he  production  of  1911,  which  was 

crate:   Senate,  H;  Hou^,  37;  joint  ballot,  48.  3148158  tons,  valued  at  $4,525,925.     The  out- 

Democratic   majority:    Senate,    1;    House,    14;  ^^^   [^   ^g^^,  the   largest  ever  made,   exceeded 

joint  ballot,  15.                                        x  x-        x  that  of  1910,  the  previous  record  of  production. 

The  names  of  senators  and  representatives  to  Notwithstanding  tte  increased  production,  there 

Congress  will  be  found  m  the  article  Unitkd  ^^^^   j^^^,   „»„   employed   in   the   coal   mines 

^''i^^  ®SiU^T^^'*^'tf-                     rru  in  1912  than  in  1911.    In  the  former  year,  the 

NEW  MEMCO.     Population.     TJe  popu-  ^^^  employed  numbered  3928,   and  the  latter 

lation  of  the  State  in   1910  was  327,301.     Ac-  ^qq^     ^here  were  15  fatal  accidente  in  the  coal 

cording  to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^ie  Stete  in   1912,  compared  with  21 

Census,  made  in  1913,  the  population  in  that  j^    i^n      ^^    ^^^   fatelities   in    1912   occurred 

year  was  370,186.                                 ,  x-              j  underground.    There  were  no  strikea  in  the  coal 

Agbicdltube.      The    area,    population,    and  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  q^^  ^^^    the  year. 

value  of  the  principal  crops  m  1913,  are  shown        _,       _^      _  ««      m.      v     -x  1.1 

in  the  following  table.    The  figured  are  from  Charities  and  Corrections.    The  charitable 

the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  correctional  institutions  under  the  control 

and  those  for  1913  are  estimates  only.  of  the   State   include   the   New  Mexico   Insane 

Asylum,  at  Las  Vegas,  the  New  Mexico  Stote 

Acreage    Prod.  Bu.      Value  Penitentiary,  at  Santa  F6,  and  the  New  Mexico 

Com    1918     85,000      1,572,000    |1,179,000  Reform  School,  at  Springer.    There  was  also  a 

^^                     JSJ2     S?'S22     ?'25?'22S     J'S§?'22S  deaf   and   dumb   asylum   at  Santa   F6,    and  a 

Wheat     1913      65,000      1,221,000      1,184,000  ^i„^^„»  i,^„^:f„i  -f  Pofrt-, 

1912     69.000     1,232,000     1,109,000  minors   hospital  at  Katon. 

Oats  1913     60,000     1.500,000        joo.ojo  Tbanspobtation.    The  total  railway  mileage 

1912       53,000       1,839,000          828.000  .       ^v      o^^.        _     Tamiarv    1      101^     wi>«    ^ftfiO 

Potatoes    1913       9,000        612,000        857,000  "f,  tlie   btate,  on  January    l,    is U,  was  Jupu. 

1912       9,000        900,000        585,000  The  Atehison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F4  has  the 

Hay    ^l\i   MW^        ?tH?l2     H28.000  largest  mileage,  1194.    The  El  Paso  and  South- 

^^'^    ^^^rO^ 436.000      8,706,000  ^^^^^   had   635;    the    Atehison,   Topeka,    and 

a  Tons.  Santa  F6  coast  lines,  242;  the  Denver  and  Rio 

MiNBaaAL  Pboductiow.    The  total  value  of  the  Grande,  217;   the  Southern  Pacific,,  167;   and 
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the  New    Mexico   Central,    115.     The   El   Paso  Gerald  Strickland    (appointed  in   1912).     Pre- 

and    Southwestern   system,    constructed    during  mier,  W.  A.  Holman.      (See  Australia.)    The 

1913,  has  13  miles  of  track  in  New  Mexico,  from  latest  reports  available  of  railway  progress  in 

White  Water  to  Tyrone.    The  St.  Louis,  Rocky  this  state  in  1913,  indicated  that  over  IQO  miles 

Mountain,  and  Pacific  Railroad  was  purchased  had    been   opened^    of   which    83    miles   formed 

by  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  system  part  of  the  Main  North  Coast  Line,  while  there 

in  1913.  were   under   construction   534    miles,    including 

Education.  The  report  of  the  superintendent  UO  miles  for  the  North  Coast  Railway,   and 

of  education  is  for  the  biennial  period  1911-12.  8  other  lines  in  the  various  districts,  many  of 

The  enrollment  in  1912  was  61,027,  with  an  av-  which  were  light  line  extension  and  branches, 

erage  daily  attendance  of  40,018.     There  were  The  report  stated  that  about  3930  miles  were 

1088   women  teachers,  and   510  male  teachers,  in  operation  in  the  state. 

The   average   monthly   salary   of  men   teachers       Histoby.    In  June,  the  state  government  un- 

was  $60.41,  and  of  women,  $66.72.     The  total  derwent  a  change  of  personnel,  but  not  of  party, 

expenditures  for   public,  elementary,  and   high  Mr.  McGowan,  the  Labor  leader  and  premier, 

schools  was  $954,407.    In  the  Indian  schools  of  was  succeeded  by  his  colleague,  Atty-Gen.  W. 

the  State,  there  were  enrolled  2086  pupils,  and  A.  Holman.    In  the  new  cabinet,  Mr.  McGowan 

in    the    private    and    sectarian    schools    4052.  consented  to  take  a  subordinate  place  as  min- 

There  were  about  30  government  Indian  schools  later  of  labor  and  industry,  and  other  portfolios 

operated   in   the  State.    The  State  institutions  were  distributed  as  follows:  Public  works.  Mr. 

of  higher  leammff  are  the  University  of  New  Griffith;   colonial  treasury,  Mr.  Cann;   colonial 

Mexico,  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  secretariat,    Mr.    Flowers;    lands,    Mr.    Trefle; 

and    Mechanic    Arts,    the    New    Mexico    School  justice,  Mr.  Hall;  education,  Mr.  Carmichael; 

of  Mines,  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  mines,  Mr.  Edden.     The  Opposition  moved  its 

the  New  Mexico  Normal  University,  the  Nor-  usual  vote  of  censure,  but  \J^s  disregarded  by 

mal  School  at  Silver  City^  the  Spanish-A^eri-  the  ministry.    A  full   legislative  schedule   was 

can    Normal    School    at    El    Rito.  In    addition  announced  in   the   speech   from   the   throne   on 

there  are  schools  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb.  July  22,  including  mVasures  for  a  super-tax  on 

Politics   and   Government.     There  was  no  Urge  estates,   mSiel   suburbs,   rent  regulation, 

election  for  State  officers  dunng  the  year,  as  the  the  protection  of  deserted  wives  and  children^ 

*1J"%''^^''''''?°''^^^*'"!??J'^*^k''*oi'?^^  *^  efght-hour  working  day,  mining  acts,  work- 

officials  do  not  expire  until  Decemb^^  ingmen's  compensation,   and   a   minimum   wage 

K  %"'^oi!^Ti,''''i'*'??  r'"  ^%^fl^^  ??  ^''^''°"  ^*^-    ^^  *^«  «*^™y  parliamentary  session  thSt 

ber3,  1914.    The  legislature  ratified  the  income  ensued,   most    of   these   measures   were   rushed 

tax   amendment  on   February  3      On  January  through  the  Legislative  Assembly,  only  to  be  re- 

f  the  legislature  reelected  A.  B.  Fall  Lnited  jected  by  the  Legislative  Council.     A  bill  con- 

States   senator.     ^     ,     _      ^  ^    .      ,^,^  Bolidating  the   land   laws   of  the   state   passed 

Legislation.     The  legislature  met  in    1913,  both  houses.    The  state  elections  in   December 

and    passed    four    unportant    measures.    These  gave  the  government  an  increased  majority  in 

were   a   white   slave   law,   a  local   option   law  the  new  assembly,  which  was  composed  of  60 

a  measure  providing  for  a  commission  form  of  Labor  members  (gain,  4),  38  Liberals  (loss.  1) 

government  for  cities,  and  a  comprehensive  act  and  2  Independents   (loss,  3).    Parliament  met 

relating    to    weights    and    measures.    See    also  on  December  23,  to  vote  a  three-months'  supply 

Liquor  Regulation.  bill  and  then  adjourned  to  March,   1914.     The 

State   Government.     Governor,   William   C.  government   house    at    Sydney,    recently   with- 

McDonald,    Dem.;    Lieutenant-Governor,    E.    C.  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  Australian  cover- 

de   Baca,    Dem. ;    Secretary    of    State,    Antonio  nor-general,  was  converted  into  an  art  museum. 

Lucero,  Dem.;  Treasurer,  0.  N.  Marron,  Dem.;  a  new  railway,  constructed  by  the  state  and 

Auditor,  William  G.  Sargent,  Rep.;    Attorney-  opened  in  April,   rendered   the  extensive  Man- 

General,  Frank  W.  Clancy,  Rep.;  Superintendent  ning  River  district  accessible  to  settlers, 
of  Education,  Alvan  N.  White,  Dem.  NEW   YOBK.      Population.     The   popula- 

JuDiciABT.     Supreme    Court;    Chief   Justice,  tion  of  the  State  in  1910    was  9,113,614     Ac- 

Claren^  J.  Roberts    Rep.;    Associate  Justices,  cording  to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the 

Richard  H.  Hanna,  Prog. 5  and  Frank  W.  Par-  Census,  made  in   1913,  the  population  in  that 

ker.  Rep.;  Clerk,  Jos4  D.  Sena,  Rep.  year  was  9,712,964. 

State     Lmislature,     1913.       Republicans:       Agbicultube.      The    area,    production,    and 

Senate,  15;  House,  29;  joint  ballot,  44.    Demo-  value   of   the   principal    crops    in    1912-13,    art 

crats:   Senate,  7;   House,   17;   joint  ballot,  24.  ghown  in  the  following  table.    The  figures  are 

Progressives:  Senate,  2;  House   3;  joint  ballot,  from    the    United    States    Department    of    Ajr- 

?•.  J^^PV,^V^*"  majority:  Senate,  6;  House,  9;  riculture,    and   those   for    1913    are    estimatis 

joint  ballot,  15.  only^ 

The  names  of  senators  and  representatives  to  . 

Congress  will  be  found   in   the   article  United  Acreage     Prod.  Bu.       vaiue 

States,  section  Congress.  Com  ,  _ .  _ .  1 9 1 3      e 27, mo     i ff . a2o  000    1 3  g  1  gc  ooo 

TjfEW  OBLEANS.    Southern    States   Ex-  trri.    *  H!!      si  2,000     i9jfis,oon     u.iSi^ooo 

'°?J?S?tSTT^^T^?r\  *.    ..vT     '"^    '^^^    ^:'»    ':iK 

NEW   SOUTH   WALES.     A   state   of   the  Oata    if  13    i,275.0M     ^gjislooo      go  076  000 

Commonwealth    of   Australia.    Area    (exclusive  t,,.^  HH    ^-HS-™     3e.7l4,f^0O      igjzo.ooo 

of  the  Federal  Capital  Territory).  309,460  sq.  ^'^  ]t]l      }?i;S       If^^^o       VVotZ 

miles.     Population    (census  of   April   3,    1911),  Potatoes   ...iai3       seo^ooo      26.G<o.oflO      21312000 

1,646,734,  exclusive  of  full-blooded   aboriginals.  „,^  |2JS    .  ?SHS2      3|.if0.000      22.133,000 

Sydney  is  the  capital  and  the  largest  city  in  ^^^^    \l\l    iJK    "  ^iSSSS     i]^ffi« 

Australia.     Population    (1911),    107,133;    popu-  Tobacco  „..I013  4,300    h  4,^86,000         "535000 

lation   of  the   local   government  area,   112,921;  iffig  1. 000       B.aoo,fK)0  gSolooo    ^ 

with  suburbs,  629,603.     Governor,  in  1913,  Sir      a  Tons.    dPoundg!  Digitized  by  ^OO^ IC 
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MnnEBAL  Pboduotion.  The  total  value  of  the 
mineral  products  of  the  State  in  1912  was  $38,- 
406,473,  compared  with  $34,317,594  in  1911. 
New  York  ranks  fourth  among  the  States  in 
production  of  iron  ore.  There  were  mined  in 
1912,  1,116,272  long  tons,  compared  with  1,061,- 
279  long  tons  in  1911.  The  pig  iron  produc- 
tion, in  which  the  State  also  ranks  fourth,  was 
1,939,231  long  tons  in  1912,  compared  with  1,- 
562,756  in  1911.  New  York  is  the  fifth  State 
in  the  value  of  clay  products.  The  value  of 
these  in  1912  was  $12,058,858.  Of  these,  $9,- 
663,326  were  in  brick  and  tile,  and  $2,405,532 
in  pottery.  Common  brick  was  the  principal 
clay  product.  The  production  of  petroleum  in 
the  State  in  1912  was  874,128  barrels,  compared 
with  952,515  barrels  in  1911.  The  production 
in  the  State  had  decreased  every  year  for  many 
years,  and  the  yield  was  so  small  that  even 
the  increase  in  price  had  not  stimulated  much 
drilling  of  new  wells. 

Tkanspobtation.  The  total  mileage  of  first 
track  railroad  operated  in  the  State  on  June 
30,  1913,  was  8405.07  miles.  Outside  of  New 
York  City,  there  were  1981.09  miles  of  elec- 
tric railwajr.  There  was  a  very  small  construc- 
tion of  railway  milea^  in  1913.  The  electric 
railways  within  New  York  Cii^  had  a  mileage 
of  1561  miles.  Of  this,  261  miles  were  in  Man- 
hattan; 568  in  Brooklyn;  203  in  the  Bronx; 
and  207  in  Queens.  The  number  of  passengers 
carried  on  these  lines  was  1,769,889,284.  The 
total  transportation  revenue  was  $88,353,613. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  treasury  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  showed 
a  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  $35,- 
882,937.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  were 
$107,763,064,  and  the  disbursements  $101,495,- 
444,  leaving  a  balance,  on  October  1,  1913,  of 
$42,150,557.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are 
the  inheritance  tax,  the  corporation  tax.  State 
tax,  excise  tax,  and  automobile  licenses,  and  the 
chief  disbursements  are  for  the  barge  canal. 
State  institutions.  State  officers^  agriculture, 
and  the  national  guard. 

Education^  The  total  school  population  of 
the  State  for  the  school  year  endins  July  31, 
1912,  was  2,143,585.  The  total  enrollment  was 
1,442,139.  In  addition,  there  were  15,252  per- 
sons over  18  years  of  age  enrolled.  The  aver- 
age daily  attendance  in  the  schools  was  1,164,- 
992.  The  teachers  employed  numbered  44,193. 
The  average  yearly  salary  of  teachers  in  the 
State  was  $888.50. 

Politics  and  Government.  The  political 
record  of  the  State  during  1913  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  its  history.  It  included 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  governor^  who  at- 
tempted to  pass  important  bills  through  a  hos- 
tile legislature  and  failed;  the  impeachment 
and  removal  from  office  of  the  governor;  and 
his  subsequent  election  as  a  member  of  the 
Assembly.  It  included,  too,  an  unparalleled 
number  of  investigations  into  the  management 
of  State  departments  and  institutions. 

William  Sulzer,  until  his  election  as  governor 
in  1912,  a  representative  to  Congress  from  the 
State,  was  inaugurated  on  January  1.  His  in- 
augural address  was  awaited  with  considerable 
interest,  as  it  was  believed  that  he  would  make 
some  suggestions  for  legislation  of  a  rather 
radical  nature.  This  was  to  some  extent  real- 
ized. He  first  urged  the  ratification  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  providing  for  the  popular 
election  of  United  States  senators.    In  this  con- 


nection he  said:  "If  the  people  cannot  be 
trusted,  then  our  government  is  a  failure  and 
the  free  institutions  of  the  fathers  are  doomed." 
He  recommended  to  the  legislature  in  general 
terms  that  action  should  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  More  specific 
were  his  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  wages  and  the  betterment  of  the  condi- 
tion of  employes.  He  said:  "We  must  now 
convince  employers  that  any  industry  that  saps 
the  vitality  and  destroys  the  initiative  of  the 
workers  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  State  and  menaces  the  general  welfare 
of  the  government."  He  urged  enforcement  of 
compulsory  education,  together  with  restric- 
tions upon  child  labor.  He  emphatically  re- 
pudiated the  necessity  of  employing  children 
and  declared  that  no  commerce  that  depended 
upon  child  labor  for  its  success  had  a  right  to 
exist.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  his  rec- 
ommendations was  that  of  a  minimum  wage 
law.  In  this  connection  he  said:  "To  secure 
for  those  less  accustomed  to  the  competitive 
struggle,  protection  that  other  workers  have 
won  for  themselves  through  organization,  we 
should  carefully  consider  the  establishment  of 
wage  boards,  with  authority  to  fix  a  living 
wage  for  conditions  of  work  below  which  stand- 
ards no  industry  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
its  operations."  His  other  recommendations  in- 
cluded means  for  the  conservation  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  State,  a  reform  in  civil 
and  criminal  law,  measures  for  the  promotion 
of  agriculture  and  j^od  roads,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  principle  of  home  rule  in 
cities. 

All  political  parties  in  the  State  had,  in 
1912,  included  in  their  platform  declarations  in 
favor  of  a  direct  primary  law.  An  attempt 
to  pass  such  a  law  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
concerns  of  Governor  Hughes,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  office  without  having  achieved 
his  purpose.  A  primary  election  law,  which 
was  satisfactory  neither  to  the  advocates  nor  op- 
ponents of  the  direct  primaries,  was  passed  by 
the  legislature  in  1911.  It  was  known  that 
Governor  Sulzer  was  heartily  in  favor  of  a 
thoroughgoing  direct  primaries  measure,  and  it 
was  in  connection  with  attempts  to  pass  such 
a  measure  that  he  first  came  into  direct  con- 
flict with  the  State  legislature,  which  was  con- 
trolled by  the  Democratic  machine  in  New  York 
City.  Early  in  April,  the  governor  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  legislature  in  favor  of  such  a  meas- 
ure. Following  this  action  he  met  in  confer- 
ence representatives  of  all  three  parties — ^the 
Democratic,  Republican,  and  Progressive — in 
order  to  arrange  for  their  support  for  the  meas- 
ure which  he  wished  to  pass.  In  spite  of  his 
eflforts,  however,  the  legislature  defeated  the 
bills  favored  by  him  by  a  large  majority,  and 
passed  in  their  places  a  substitute  which  the 
governor  promptly  vetoed,  with  a  message  de- 
claring that  the  bill  was  an  insult  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  New  York  electorate,  and  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  begin  a  campaign  through- 
out the  State  for  the  passage  of  such  legislation 
as  he  wished.  On  Mai^  3,  the  legislature  came 
to  an  end,  having  failed  to  pass  satisfactory 
primary  measures  of  any  sort.  Governor  Sulzer 
then  began  a  campaign  throughout  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  support  for  his 
primary  measures.  In  this  he  was  assisted  not 
only  by  the  Democrats,  but  by  Progressive  Ee- 
publicans,  who  were  heartily  in  favor  of  his 
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measures.  Theodore  Rooseyelt  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  governor  in  which  he  promised  his  hearty 
cooperation  and  assistance  in  passing  bills 
through  the  legislature. 

During  the  session  of  the  legislature,  there 
had  been  indications  that  unfriendly  relations 
existed  between  the  governor  and  those  in  con- 
trol of  the  Democratic  machine  in  New  York 
city,  and  who  also  controlled  the  State  organi- 
zation. In  a  speech  delivered  on  March  26,  the 
governor  declared  his  independence  of  Tam- 
many Hall.  He  was  bitterly  attacked,  both  in- 
side and  outside  the  legislature,  and  various 
charges  were  brought  against  him  in  the  press. 
These  included  an  assertion  that  he  had  been 
partly  responsible  for  concessions  granted  to 
Americans  in  Guatemala  while  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  that  a  suit  had  been  brought 
against  him  in  former  years  in  Vermont  for  a 
fee  unfairly  exacted  in  a  lawsuit,  and  other 
charges  of  a  similar  nature,  referring  chiefly 
to  his  personal  character.  All  these  charges 
Governor  Sulzer  denied. 

In  his  campaign  for  the  primary  measures, 
he  made  addresses  in  Buffalo,  Elmira,  and  other 
cities  of  the  State,  including  New  York  City. 
He  concluded  the  campaign  in  the  latter  city 
on  June  16,  with  a  bitter  attack  on  the  Demo- 
cratic bosses.  On  June  17,  an  extraordinary 
session  of  the  legislature  called  by  him  to  act 
again  upon  these  measures  again  took  session. 
On  June  26,  the  Assembly  Toted  against  the  bill 
64  to  92,  and  on  the  following  day  the  Senate 
defeated  it  by  a  Tote  of  38  to  10. 

About  this  time  rumors  began  to  be  published 
regarding  the  use  of  campaign  funds  which  had 
been  collected  for  the  campaign  in  which  Gov- 
ernor Sulzer  had  been  elected.  Charges  were 
also  published  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been 
interested  in  contracts  in  Cuba,  and  that  legis- 
lation had  been  passed  throuffh  Congress  largely 
through  his  efforts  to  benent  contractors  who 
were  engaged  in  constructing  public  works  in 
Cuba. 

A  committee  of  the  State  Senate,  headed  by 
Senator  Frawley,  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  charges  relating  to  campaign  contributions. 
Governor  Sulzer  denied  the  legality  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  challenged  its  powers.  It  con- 
tinued, however,  to  hold  sessions  and  examined 
witnesses.  Governor  Sulzer's  transactions  in 
the  stock  exchan^  were  examined  into,  and  it 
was  shown  that  ne  had  turned  over  to  a  firm 
of  stock  brokers  many  checks  which  had  been 
received  for  campaign  contributions.  On  Au- 
gust 10  Governor  Sulzer  issued  a  denial  of  the 
charges  in  which  he  declared  that  he  did  not 
use  campaign  contributions  for  personal  use 
or  speculation.  On  August  12  a  resolution  for 
the  impeachment  of  the  governor  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Assembly,  and  on  the  following 
day  this  resolution  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  79 
to  45.  There  were  eight  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, and  in  substance  they  were  as  follows: 

That  Governor  Sulzer  filed  with  the  secretary 
of  State  a  false  statement  of  his  receipts  and 
other  monetary  transactions  involved  in  his 
campaign  for  governor. 

That  he  committed  perjury  in  this  statement 
to  the  secretary  of  State  relative  to  his  cam- 
paign receipts  and  expenditures. 

That  he  bribed  witnesses  to  withhold  testi- 
mony from  the  legislative  committee,  which 
investigated  his  campaign  expenditures  and  re- 
ceipts. 


That  he  suppressed  evidence  by  means  of 
threats,  to  keep  witnesses  from  testifying  be- 
fore the  legislative  and  investigating  commit- 
tee. 

That  he  prevented  and  dissuaded  a  particu- 
lar witness  from  attending,  under  subpoena,  the 
sessions  of  the  investigating  committee. 

That  he  committed  lanceny  in  speculating 
in  stocks  with  money  and  checks  contributed 
for  his  campaign. 

That  as  governor,  he  threatened  to  use  his 
office  and  influence  to  affect  the  vote  or  political 
action  of  certain  public  officers. 

That  while  j^vemor  he  corruptly  used  his 
authority  or  influence  to  affect  the  current 
prices  of  securities  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  in  some  of  which  securities  he  was  at 
the  time  interested. 

Governor  Sulzer  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
power  of  a  legislature  called  in  extraordinary 
session  to  act  on  articles  of  impeachment,  and 
he  declared  that  he  would  not  resign  office  dur> 
ing  the  impeachment  trial. 

The  court  of  impeachment  met  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  It  included  the  members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  There 
were  .present  at  the  opening  of  the  trial  48 
senators — 31  Democrats,  and  17  Republicans, 
and  9  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The 
counsel  who  advocated  Gk)vernor  Sulzer  were 
D.  Cady  Herrick,  Irving  G.  Vann,  Harvey  D. 
Hinman,  Austen  G.  Fox,  Louis  Marshall,  Roger 
P.  Clark,  Elihu  Root,  Jr.,  and  James  Gay 
Gordon.  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
governor  were  Alton  B.  Parker,  John  B.  Stanch- 
field,  Edgar  T.  Brackett,  Eugene  Lamb  Rich- 
ards, Hiram  C.  Todd,  and  Henderson  Peck. 
Mr.  Herrick,  at  the  opening  of  the  trial,  ob- 
jected on  behalf  of  the  governor  to  the  pres- 
ence of  4  senators  who  had  been  members  of 
the  committee  which  had  reported  for  the  im- 
peachment. The-  court  decided  that  these  sen- 
ators should  be  allowed  to  remain.  The  court 
of  impeachment  on  September  22,  by  vote  of 
60  to  1,  decided  that  the  Assembly,  at  its  ex- 
traordinary session,  had  the  power  to  impeach 
the  governor. 

After  remaining  in  session  until  October  16, 
and  hearing  a  large  number  of  witnesses,  the 
court  found  Governor  Sulzer  guilty  of  three  of 
the  eight  articles  of  impeachment.  These  were 
articles  making  accusations  of  falsifying  elec- 
tion returns,  of  perjury  in  declaring  that  his 
statement  was  true,  and  an  article  charging  him 
with  practicing  deceit  and  fraud  and  using 
threats  and  menaces  to  suppress  testimony  de- 
sired hv  the  Frawley  committee.  All  the  judges 
voted  for  the  impeachment  except  Judge  Cul- 
len,  the  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
He  explained  his  vote  as  follows:  "I  find  that 
the  respondent  did  take  advantage  of  his  nomi- 
nation and  candidacy  for  office  to  seek  to  per- 
sonally enrich  himself  by  diverting  the  contri- 
butions which  he  might  receive  U}t  campaign 
purposes.  I  find  that  he  did  verify  that  by  his 
oath,  knowing  it  to  be  false.  At  the  same 
time  I  shall  vote  not  guilty  of  these  articles  for 
reasons  which  seem  to  me  to  dictate  such  a 
course,  whatever  may  be  my  personal  opinion  of 
the  acts  done  and  committed  by  this  respond- 
ent. •  •  •  The  use  of  this  money  for  his  own 
purpose  other  than  political  work  was  not  an 
offense.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  it  was  not  within  his  legal  right  to  t 
use  it  for  any  purpose  to  which  he  saw  fit.  .Uli^LC 
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As  to  his  filing  a  false  certificate,  in  my  Tote  for  the  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Ap« 
opinion,  it  is  a  matter  of  law  that  the  corrupt  peals  was  so  close  that  a  recount  was  neces- 
practices  act,  now  a  part  of  the  election  law,  sary.  This  resulted  in  the  election  of  William 
did  require  him  to  state  the  amounts  and  £.  Werner,  Republican.  Frank  H.  Hiscoek,  Re- 
sources of  all  election  contributions,  and  in  my  publican,  was  elected  associate  justice.  The  Re* 
judgment  nearly  all,  possibly  with  two  or  three  publicans  made  gains  in  t^B  legislature,  which 
exceptions,  of  the  moneys  paid  to  him  were  resulted  in  the  I^mocrats  losing  control  of  that 
such  contributions.  I  find,  however,  this:  That  body.  Of  46  Democrats  who  voted  to  impeach 
his  oath  to  the  truth  of  his  statement  was  ex-  Governor  Sulzer  and  who  stood  for  reelection, 
tra-judicial,  as  far  as  it  related  to  his  receipts.  20  were  defeated.  The  cities  of  Albany,  Bingham- 
The  election  law  does  not  require  that  that  ton,  Rochester,  and  Poughkeepste  elected  Re- 
statement should  contain  the  receipts  of  the  publican  mayors;  Buffalo,  Troy,  and  Utica 
party  making  the  statement.  It  is,  therefore,  elected  Democrats,  and  Syracuse,  Progressive, 
plainly  extra-judicial  to  the  oath  and  is  ele*  In  Schenectady,  Mayor  Lunn,  Socialist  mayor, 
mentary  law.  ...  I  am  frank  to  say  that  if  was  defeated  by  a  Fusion  candidate.  Const i- 
these  acts  had  been  committed  during  his  in-  tutional  amendments  removing  obstacles  to  a 
cumbency  of  office,  I  should  have  regarded  his  liberal  workmen's  compensation  act  and  per- 
moral  offense  great  enough  to  require  his  re-  mitting  excess  condemnation  in  making  public 
moval,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  cannot  improvements  were  passed.  Particulars  of  the 
be  considered  as  ground  for  impeachment  and  elation  in  New  York  City  are  given  below, 
that  it  would  be  an  eminently  dangerous  doe-  New  York  CriT.  In  New  York  City  the 
trine  to  treat  them  as  such."  year  was  marked  with  many  important  political 

On  October  18  the  court  voted  to  remove  and  civic  events.  The  results  of  the  revelations 
€k)vernor  Sulzer  from  office.  It  was  agreed  of  corruption  in  the  police  department  in  1912 
that  be  would  not  be  disbarred  from  holding  continued  to  be  felt,  and  in  March  the  alder- 
future  office.  manic  committee  which  had  been  holding  hear- 

Until  September  23  Governor  Sulzer  con-  ings  on  police  conditions  made  a  preliminary 
tinned  to  assert  his  right  to  act  as  governor,  report,  with  recommendations  for  legislation. 
This  was  disputed  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Its  first  recommendation  was  for  a  larger  meas- 
Glynn,  and  from  September  18  to  that  date  ure  of  home  rule  in  respect  both  to  the  enact- 
both  men  acted  as  governors  in  different  parts  ment  and  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations 
of  the  Capitol.  Following  the  removal  of  Gov-  under  which  the  people  of  the  city  live.  It 
«rnor  Sulzer,  Mr.  Glynn  was  sworn  in  as  gov-  further  recommended  that  responsibility  for  the 
ernor.  Two  days  after  his  removal  from  office  administration  of  the  police  be  concentrated. 
Mr.  Sulzer  was  nominated  for  the  Assembly  The  committee  recommended  that  the  police 
on  the  Progressive  ticket,  in  a  New  York  City  commissioner  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  for  a 
district.  In  the  election,  held  on  November  4,  term  of  eie:ht  years,  and  be  removable  by  the 
he  was  elected.  governor  or  mayor,  only  upon  charges.     These 

On  December  8  Governor  Glynn  called  the  charges  might  be  preferred  either  by  the  mayor, 
legislature  in  another  special  session  and  reo-  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment,  or 
ommended  legislation  providing  for  the  Massa-  the  board  of  aldermen.  The  other  recommen- 
chuaetts  form  of  ballot,  the  direct  primary  law  dations  with  regard  to  the  organization  of  the 
abolishing  State  conventions,  and  a  workmen's  police  were  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
compensation  law.  These  measures  passed  both  that  there  should  be  no  division  of  responsi- 
houses  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  Other  bility.  The  committee  expressed  its  opposition 
measures  passed  provided  for  a  constitutional  to  a  suggestion  that  corruption  in  the  police 
convention  to  be  held  April,  1915,  and  passed  department  could  be  eliminated  by  the  creation 
a  measure  putting  into  effect  the  constitutional  of  a  spj^ial  department  or  board  to  deal  with 
amendment  for  the  direct  election  of  United  vice.  This,  it  declared,  would  simply  turn  cor- 
States  senators.  In  addition  to  these  laws  the  ruption  from  one  direction  into  another,  with 
legislature  passed  an  important  workmen's  com-  an  actual  loss  of  efficiency.  On  May  6,  four 
pensation  act.    See  Wobkmen's  Cohpensation.   former  inspectors  of  the  New  York  police  force 

Reference  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  these  were  convicted  for  conspiring  to  prevent  a  wit- 
paragraphs  to  a  number  of  investigations  un-  ness  in  testifying  against  the  police  graft  sys- 
dertaken  during  the  year.    Most  of  these  were   tem. 

set  on  foot  by  Governor  Sulzer  and  were  con-  The  campaign  for  the  election  of  a  new 
tinued  by  Governor  Glynn.  The  latter  also  mayor  in  November  was  begun  early  in  the 
began  other  investigations.  Among  the  depart-  year.  Mayor  Gaynor,  who  had  served  for  four 
ments  in  which  examination  was  held  were  the  years  and  was  elected  on  a  Tammany  or  Demo- 
State,  architect's  office,  the  executive  depart-  cratic  ticket,  was  a  candidate  for  reelection, 
ment,  the  department  of  highways,  the  banking  but  the  Tammany  Hall  lesders  refused  him 
department,  the  department  of  prisons,  and  the  renomination.  On  September  3  he  was  re- 
other  State  departments.  In  nearly  all  cases  nominated  at  an  Independent  mass  meeting  held 
where  investigations  were  carried  on,  conditions  on  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall.  The  opponents  to 
of  corruption  or  mismanagement  were  found.  Tammany  Hall  including  the  Republican  and 
In  particular,  evil  conditions  were  found  to  ex-  Independent  organizations  formed  a  committee 
iart  in  some  of  the  State  prisons,  especially  the  of  seven  to  select  candidates  for  mayor  and 
Sing  Sing  prison.  other  city  officers.    Their  final  choice  was  John 

As  a  result  of  charges  brought  against  State  Purroy  Mitchel,  president  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
Senator  Stephen  J.  Stilwell,  he  was  found  men.  The  Democrats  nominated  Judge  Edward 
guilty  of  bribery  on  May  24,  and  was  sentenced  E.  McCall,  who  had  been  appointed  chairman  of 
S)  State  prison.  the    Public    Service    Commission    by    Governor 

The  State  elections  on  November  4  were  for  Sulzer.  The  campaign  which  followed  these 
members  of  the  legislature  and  members  of  the  nominations  was  one  of  the  most  aggressive  and 
Court  td  Appeals,  and  municipal  officers.     The   bitter  in  the  political  history  ef  the  city.    The 
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death  of  Mayor  Ga^nor  on  September  10  re- 
moTed  him  as  a  candidate,  and  greatly  increased 
the  chances  of  Mr.  Mitchel.  Of  particular  in- 
terest were  the  speeches  made  by  John  E.  Hen- 
nessey, who  had  acted  as  an  investigator  in  vari- 
ous State  departments  by  appointment  of  Gover- 
nor Sulzer.  He  assailed  Tammany  Hall  and  its 
leaders  in  a  series  of  fiery  speeches  in  which  he 
made  plain  charges  of  corruption.  He  claimed 
that  the  downfall  of  Governor  Sulzer  had  been 
directly  due  to  the  enmity  of  Tammany  Hall 
leaders  which  he  had  incurred  as  a  result  of 
his  opposition  to  their  efforts  to  dictate  the 
policy  of  his  administration. 

The  election  of  November  4  resulted  in  the 
most  decisive  defeat  which  Tammany  Hall  has 
suffered  in  its  history.  Mitchel,  the  Fusion 
candidate,  received  a  plurality  of  over  120,000 
votes,  the  largest  on  record.  The  entire  Fusion 
city  and  county  ticket,  with  minor  exceptions, 
was  elected.  All  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  the  actual  govern- 
ing board  of  the  city,  were  elected  on  the  Fusion 
tidcet,  with  the  exception  of  the  president  of 
the  Borough  of  Queens,  who  was  elected  by  the 
Democrats.  This  gave  the  Fusionists  14  of  the 
16  votes  of  that  board.  Directly  after  the  elec- 
tion, there  was  a  movement  to  further  cripple 
the  Tammany  organization  and  to  deprive  it  of 
all  power  in  politics.  This  was  understood  to 
have  the  approval  of  President  Wilson  and  other 
members  of  his  Cabinet.  George  W.  Loft  and 
Jacob  A.  Cantor  were  elected  members  of  Con- 
gress to  fill  vacant  seats. 

On  May  10  •  a  memorial  statue  of  Carl 
Schurz  was  unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies. Contracts  for  the  new  subway  system  con- 
tinued to  be  made  during  the  year.  A  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  subway  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Rapid  Trajysit.  The  borough  of  the  Bronx  was 
created  into  a  new  county  oy  the  legislature  of 
1913.  It  had  heretofore  been  joined  with  Man- 
hattan. 

Legislation.  The  legislature  met  in  1913. 
In  addition  to  its  activities  noted  above,  it 
passed  many  important  measures.  Among  them 
were  the  following:  Several  laws  relating  to 
safety  of  factories,  etc.,  fire  prevention,  em- 
ployment of  women  and  children,  the  hours  of 
labor  for  railroad  employes  and  other  classes 
of  employment.  An  eight-hour  law  for  workmen 
on  public  works  was  passed  and  provision  was 
made  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal 
day's  work  in  all  classes  of  private  employment 
except  farm  and  domestic  services.  The  law  does 
not,  however,  prohibit  contracts  of  private  em- 
ployment for  a  longer  day  for  an  increased  con- 
sideration. A  measure  was  enacted,  restricting 
the  hours  of  labor  for  women  and  minors  under 
16  to  54  hours  a  week  in  certain  employments. 
Several  amendments  as  to  the  making  of  articles 
in  tenements  were  made  to  the  existing  labor 
law.  The  conservation  law  providing  lor  the 
conservation  of  waters,  forests,  fish,  and  game, 
was  amended.  The  tenement  house  law  was 
amended  so  as  to  impose  additional  restrictions 
on  the  erection  of  sucn  houses.  Additional  legis- 
lation relating  to  vocational  and  industrial 
education  in  public  schools  was  enacted,  a  medi- 
cal inspection  of  pupils  in  public  schools  was 
provided  for.  A  vital  statistics  act  was  passed 
which  placed  that  subject  under  the  State  de- 
partment of  health.  Several  measures  were 
enacted  aiming  at  curbing  existing  evils  in  con- 
nection with  stock  speculation  and  the  operation 


of  stock  exchanges.  These  laws  place  re- 
strictions on  the  manner  in  which  brokers 
shall  deal  with  orders  from  customers, 
and  prohibiting  false  representations  con- 
cerning securities,  deception  of  the  public  by 
wash  sales,  and  the  manipulation  of  markets. 
An  anti-bucket  shop  law  was  enacted  as  was  a 
loan-shark  law.  The  latter  creates  the  office  of 
a  supervisor  of  small  loans,  and  fixes  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  interest  at  3  per  cent,  per  month. 
A  commission  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
pensions  for  widowed  mothers  was  created.  An 
act  was  passed  regulating  the  sale  of  cocaine. 
Provision  was  made  that  when  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  statute  is  brought  in  question  on  the 
trial  of  any  case,  the  court  may  make  an  order 
directing  notice  thereof  to  be  given  the  attorney- 
general,  who  may  be  permitted  to  appear 
in  court  in  support  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  statute.  A  State  commission  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  blind  was  established,  and 
a  State  board  of  estimate  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  the  annual  State  budget  was  created. 
A  measure  was  enacted  creating  a  department  of 
efficiency  and  economy  in  the  public  service.  A 
commission  was  appointed  to  make  preparations 
for  the  celebration  of  the  300th  anniversary  of 
the  beginning  of  the  regularly  chartered  com- 
merce of  what  is  now  the  State  of  New  York, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  States-General  of 
the  United  Netherlands,  in  the  year  1614.  All 
limitations  on  the  holding  and  disposing  of  real 
property  by  aliens  were  removed,  and  they  are 
placed  on  a  par  in  this  respect  with  native-bom 
citizens.  A  State  labor  department  was  reorgan- 
ized. A  board  of  statutory  consolidation  was 
created  and  was  authorized  to  prepare  and 
present  to  the  legislature  a  practice  act,  rules 
of  court,  and  short  forms,  as  recommended  by 
the  board  in  its  report  to  the  legislature  of 
1913.    See  also  Liquob  Regulation. 

State  Government.  Gk>vemor,  Martin  H. 
Glynn,  Albany;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Robert 
F.  Wagner,  New  York;  Secretary  to  Governor^ 
Frank  A.  Tiemey,  Albany;  Secretary  of  State, 
Mitchell  May,  New  York;  Comptroller,  William 
Sohmer,  New  York;  State  Treasurer,  John  J. 
Kennedy,  Buffalo;  Attorney-General,  Thomas 
Carmody,  Penn  Yan;  State  Engineer  and  Sur- 
veyor, John  A.  Bensel,  New  York;  Superin- 
tendent of  Insurance,  William  T.  Emmet,  New 
York;  Superintendent  Banking  Department, 
George  C.  Van  Tuyl,  Jr.,  Albany;  Superin- 
tendent State  Prisons,  John  B.  Riley,  Platts- 
burg;  Superintendent  Public  Works,  Duncan 
W.  Peck,  Syracuse;  State  Fire  Marshal, 
Thomas  J.  Ahearn,  New  York;  Commissioner  of 
Education,  John  H.  Finley,  New  York. 

Leoislatube,  1913.  Democrats:  Senate, 
32;  Assembly,  48;  joint  ballot,  80.  Republi- 
cans: Senate,  17;  Assembly,  79;  joint  ballot, 
96.  Independent  Democrats:  Senate,  1;  Assem- 
bly, 2;  joint  ballot,  3.  Progressive  Republi- 
can: Senate,  1;  joint  ballot,  1.  Progressives: 
Assembly,  19;  joint  ballot,  19.  Progressive 
Democrat:  Assembly,  1;  joint  ballot,  1.  In- 
dependent: Assembly,  1;  joint  ballot,  1. 

The  names  of  senators  and  representatives  to 
Congress  will  be  found  in  the  article  United 
States,  section  Otmgreas, 

NEW  YOBK  AQUEDUCT.  See  Aqxje- 
ducts. 

NEW   TOBK   CITY.     See    Abchitectuke;    t 
Crrr  Plaitning;  New  Yobk,  section  New  Forib >lC 
Cittf.  > 
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NEW     YOBK     SUBWAYS.      See    Rapid 

new'  YOBK  UNIVEBSITY.  An  institu- 
tion  of  higher  education  in  New  York  City, 
founded  in  1831.  The  enrollment  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  university  in  the  autumn  of  1013 
was  5030.  The  faculty  numbered  460.  Dr. 
Lyman  P.  Powell,  professor  of  business  ethics, 
resigned  to  become  president  of  Hobart  College. 
The  university  appointed  a  substitute  trustee 
under  the  Theodore  Greeley  White  fund,  for  the 
support  of  work  among  men  and  boys  on  the 
west  side  of  New  York  City.  The  income  of 
the  university  in  1912-13  was  $1,370,450.  The 
library  contains  110,000  volumes.  The  president 
is  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown. 

NEW  ZEALAXTD,  Dohiition  of.  An  au- 
tonomous British  dependency,  composed  of 
three  principal  and  four  smaller  southern  Pacific 
islands,  wiui  annexed  groups  of  small  islands 
and  islets,  many  practically  useless  for  settle- 
ment. The  table  below  shows  area,  European 
population  for  comparative  census  years,  and 
Maori  population,  1011  census. 

Sq.  m.  Pop.  1901  Fop.  1911  Maorie 

North    Island....  44,648    890.571       S68J29  46,682 

South          "     ....  68.626    881,661       444,120  2.681 

Stewart     "     ....       665          272             867  68 


Total  N.  Z 108,668    772,604    1.008,206    49,876 

Chatham  Islands       875  207  258         219 

Kermadec        *«  18  8  4        249* 


Total    104,046    772,719    1,008.468    49.844 

•Maori  wives  of  Europeans  (enumerated  In 
European  census)  scattered  amonir  the  various 
islands. 

Total  area  inclusive  of  outlying  islands,  (with 
the  Cook  and  other  groups),  104 J51  sq.  miles. 
The  total  population  in  1881  was  489,988,  ex- 
clusive of  Maoris;  1871,  256,393;  1861,  99,021; 
1858,  69,413.  In  1911  the  rural  population  num- 
bered 406,779,  or  49.26  per  cent,  of  the  total: 
the  borough  population,  605,598,  or  50.14  per 
cent.  In  the  rural  population  are  included 
inhabitants  of  towns  not  constituted  municipal 
boroughs,  while  with  the  urban  population  are 
classed  persons  in  outlying  districts  who  fre- 
quently follow  agricultural  pursuits.  Remain- 
ing population  is  aooounted  for  by  number  of 
persons  on  shipboard,  railways,  and  in  adjacent 
islands  not  included  in  any  county  or  borough. 
The  city  of  Auckland  had  (1911)  40,536  inhabi- 
tants, 102,676  with  suburbs;  Wellington  (the 
capital),  64,372  and  70,729;  Christchurch,  53,116 
and  80,193;  Dunedin,  41,629  and  64,237;  Inver- 
cargill,  12,782  and  15,858;  Wanganui,  10,929  and 
14,702;  Napier,  10,537  and  11,736;  Timaru, 
11,280;  Palmerston  North,  10,991;  Gisbome, 
8196. 

Of  the  total  population  (1911),  of  all  raees 
(1,058,312),  558,385  were  males,  499,927  females. 
Population  of  Cook  and  other  annexed  Pacific 
islands,  12,598  (6449  males  and  6149  females). 
Total  population  of  New  Zealand  proper,  (North, 
South,  and  Stewart  islands),  the  dependencies 
(Chatham  and  Kermadec  groups),  and  of  Cook 
and  other  annexed  Pacific  islands,  1,070,910. 
Average  per  square  mile,  9690  (7427  in  1901; 
4693  in  1881;  1641  in  1864).  Protestants  are 
greatly  in  the  majority  and  of  these  the  pre- 
dominant church  is  the  Church  of  England, 
with  413,842  adherents  (or  41.14  per  cent,  of 
the  whole) ;  the  Presbyterian  next,  with  234,662. 


Persons  classed  as  actively  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  numbered  130^81  (exclusive 
of  dependents) ;  among  these  are  included  those 
occupied  in  mines  and  quarries  14,775,  and  in 
fisheries  925;  in  pastoral  pursuits  55,287;  in 
soil  cultivation,  etc.,  54,738;  in  forestry,  or  the 
acquisition  of  raw  products  yielded  by  natural 
vegetation,  3376;  in  water-conservation,  389. 
Persons  actively  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits, 
133,555;  commercial,  65,762;  domestic,  44,267; 
transport  and  communication,  36,433;  profess- 
ional, 32,716;  various,  10,803;  not  stated,  300. 
Non-breadwinners  (dependent  wives  and  chil- 
dren, etc.,  and  persons  supported  by  public  or 
private  charity),  654,051. 

AoRicuLTUBE.  Under  occupation  in  1910-11 
40,238,126  acres,  as  follows:  1,016,822  under 
cereals  and  pulse,  under  green  crops  713,682 — a 
total  under  crops  of  1,729,604  acres;  6,000,226 
acres  in  sown  grasses  on  plowed  land,  and  9,214,- 
515  on  land  not  plowed;  23,972,236  in  native 
grass  and  unimproved  land;  209,973  fallow; 
780  in  vineyards.  Under  wheat  in  1912-13, 76,836 
hectares  (provisional  figures  from  1913-14,  67,- 
682  hectares),  barley,  15,170  (12,950),  oats  156,- 
626  (146,494),  com  1806  (2428).  The  livestock 
census  for  1911  returned  23,996,126  sheep  (of 
which  the  Maoris  owned  486,922),  2,020,171 
cattle  (61,800) »  404,284  horses  (48,222),  348,- 
764  swine  (88,290). 

Leading  products  and  exports  are  wool,  frosen 
meat,  preserved  and  salt  meats,  smoked  hams, 
frozen  fish,  dairy  products,  etc.  There  are  ex- 
tensive coal  mines  and  rich  gold  fields.  Coal 
output  in  1910,  2,197,362  tons,  valued  at  £1,219, 
787;  gold,  478,288  oz.,  valued  at  £1,896,328;  sil- 
ver, 1,711,236  oz.,  valued  at  £171,562. 

COHMEBCE    AND     COMMTTNICATIONS.  In     the 

table  below  is  shown  the  trade  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  colonies,  other  countries,  and 
totals  for  three  years: 


Imports: 
if.    K.... 
Colonies 
Other    .. 

Total 

Exports: 

U.    K.... 

Colonies 

Other    . . 

Total 


1555 

.£  9,287,788 
.  4.267,176 
.     2.119.767 


I5I5 

£10,498.771 
8.967.068 
2.686.769 


1911 

£11.787.800 
4.710.040 
8.048.639 


.£16,674,719    £17.061,688    £19.646.879 


.£16.198.188 
.  2,449.691 
.     1,019,117 


£18.683.118 
2.468.119 
1.078.972 


£16.184.748 

2.966.962 

926.796 


.£19,661.996    £22.180.209    £19.028.490 


Value  of  the  wool,  1911  export,  £6,491,707; 
frozen  meat,  £3,503,406  (wool  £8,308,410,  frozen 
meat  £3,850,777  in  1910).  Total  shipping  en- 
tered and  cleared,  2,949,780  tons,  of  whidi  2,855,- 
862  tons  British. 

There  were  in  operation  in  the  Dominion 
March  31,  1912,  2798  miles  of  government  and  29 
of  private  railway;  under  construction  b^  the 
government,  242  miles.  The  principal  railway 
construction  of  the  year  was  the  Toke-Stratford 
line  connecting  the  west  coast  with  the  main 
line  of  the  North  Island,  and  the  Napier-Gisbome 
and  the  Picton-Flaxmere  lines.  Six  short  lines, 
aggregating  52%  miles,  were  opened  during  the 
year  and  grade  reductions  and  improvements 
were  in  progress.  The  construction  of  the  Otira 
Tunnel  was  undertaken  by  the  government,  as 
the  contractors  failed  to  complete  the  work. 
Miles  of  telegraph  line,  11,805;  wires,  39,370.  A 
scheme  is  in  process  of  development  for  utilising 
Digitized  by  VjiJt^V  IC 
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the  water  power  at  Lake  Coleridge  in  the  genera- 
tion of  electric  power  to  be  transmitted  to 
Christchurch  for  lighting,  i^ilway  (including 
street),  industrial,  and  manufacturing  purposes. 

ABict.  The  principle  of  compulsory  military 
training,  inaugurated  by  the  terms  of  the  de- 
fense act  of  1909  and  extended  by  later  supple- 
mentary legislation,  has  been  vigorously  and 
persistently  put  in  practice.  The  aim  of  this 
legislation  was  to  secure  more  thorough  training 
and  to  make  it  of  a  kind  to  harmonize  with  that 
adopted  by  the  neighboring  military  forces  of 
Australia.  The  New  Zealand  plan  includes  drill 
and  general  training  for  junior  cadets  of  from 
12  to  14  years  of  age,  for  senior  cadets  of  from 
15  to  18  years  of  age,  and  for  adult  territorial 
recruits.  The  intention  is  to  develop  eventually 
a  force  of  65,000  men  of  from  19  to  25  years  of 
age.  Throughout  1913  the  teorganization  of  the 
forces  was  progressing  satisfactorily  on  the 
whole,  in  spite  of  difficulties  with  recalcitrants 
akin  to  those  experienced  in  Australia.  The 
plan  above  referred  to  calls  for  a  staff  corps 
of  100  officers.  To  secure  the  proper  training, 
the  New  Zealand  officers  were  attached  to  the 
imperial  forces. 

Navt.  Built  for  the  imperial  nav;^  at  the 
cost  of  the  Dominion  was  the  battle  cruiser  Tfew 
Zealand^  completed  early  in  1913.  She  left 
Portsmouth,  February  6,  1913,  on  her  maiden 
voyage  to  New  Zealand,  where  she  remained  for 
three  months,  returning  to  England,  m'a  Van- 
couver and  the  West  Indies,  in  November. 

Finance,  etc.  In  the  table  below  are  shown 
financial  statistics  for  succeeding  years: 

1909-10*       1910-11*         1911-12 

Bevenue £9,288,917    £10.297,02»    £11,032,544 

Expenditure 8,990,922       9,843,106      10,840,868 

•  Financial  year  ending  March  81. 

Gross  public  debt  March  31,  1912,  £84,353,913; 
accrued  sinking  fund,  £2,160,603;  net  debl^ 
£82,193,310. 

Arthur  Foljambe,  Earl  of  Liverpool,  was 
governor  in  1913. 

History.  Mr  George  Massey's  "Reform" 
government,  which  came  into  power  in  July, 
1912,  was  twice  thwarted  in  its  endeavor  to 
reform  the  Legislative  Council.  Its  Legislative 
CJouncil  elections  bill  of  1912  was  rejected  by 
the  Legislative  Council,  as  noted  in  the  1912 
Yeab  Book.  In  1913  a  new  Legislative  Council 
bill  was  introduced,  having  in  common  with  its 
predecessor  the  provision  that  the  legislative 
councilors,  at  present  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment, should  be  elected  by  popular  suffrage  with 
proportional  representation.  Each  of  the  two 
islands  was  to  be  divided  into  two  constituencies 
with  representation  proportionate  to  population, 
the  northern  island  returning  22  councilors  and 
the  southern  18.  The  Legislative  Council  con- 
ceded that  its  members  should  be  elected,  but  not 
by  direct  popular  suffrage.  The  obstinacy  of  the 
upper  chamber  made  it  impossible  to  pass  the 
bill  at  present;  but  by  next  session  the  terms  of 
15  Liberal  councilors  will  have  expired  and  if 
**  Reformers,"  are  appointed  to  fill  the  vacant 
seats,  the  bill  may  then  be  carried. 

The  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  which 
lasted  from  June  to  December  15,  was  by  no 
means  exclusively  occupied  with  the  discussion 
of  constitutional  reform;  in  addition  it  enacted 

1913—32 


a  naval  law,  a  land  law,  a  native  land  law, 
a  law  for  the  repeal  of  second  ballots,  and  a 
labor  dispute  law.  The  land  law  authorized  the 
minister  of  lands  to  borrow  £500,000  for  land- 
purchase  and  £100,000  for  road-construction; 
provision  was  made  for  the  extensive  conversion 
of  crown  land  into  freehold,  reserving  minerals 
to  the  crown;  landowners  might  be  compelled 
to  divide  unimproved  land;  and  safeguards  were 
enacted  against  the  aggregation  of  large  landed 
estates.  In  his  budget  speech  on  August  6,  Mr. 
Allen  promised  that  "so  soon  as  details  arc 
settled,  the  government  will  submit  to  Parlia- 
ment a  policy  which  will  recognize  to  the  full 
the  necessity  for  one  control  for  imperial  pur- 
poses"  of  whatever  warships  might  be  con- 
structed at  the  Dominion's  expense.  The  govern- 
ment was  anxious  to  secure  adequate  naval 
protection  for  New  Zealand  and  a  greater  par- 
ticipation by  New  Zealand  in  the  work  of  de- 
fense, yet  was  reluctant  to  follow  Australia's 
lead  in  constructing  a  separate  naval  unit.  The 
defense  estimates  amounted  to  £505,000.  Under 
the  defense  act,  52,000  recruits  had  been  enlisted, 
but  there  had  been  a  large  number  of  defaulters 
from  compulsory  military  service,  3100  of  whom 
were  convicted.  The  "inhuman"  treatment  of 
such  defaulters  was  deprecated  by  a  deputation 
of  the  Labor  Congress,  but  Colonel  Allen  denied 
the  justice  of  the  complaint.  The  organized  labor 
movement,  exceptionally  strong  in  New  Zealand, 
entered  on  a  new  phase  in  1913,  when  the  "  Labor 
Unity  Congress'^  in  July,  representing  over 
50,000  workers,  gave  birth  to  two  new  organiza- 
tions; the  Social  Democratic  Party  and  the 
United  Federation  of  Labor.  The  former  is  the 
successor  of  the  United  Labor  Party  of  New  Zea- 
land which  was  formed  at  Easter,  1912,  and 
aims  through  political  propaganda  to  secure 
Socialistic  legislation.  Among  other  measures, 
it  demands  the  enactment  of  a  Right-to-Work 
Law  providing  for  a  minimum  wage  and  a  maxi- 
mum working  day  of  six  hours;  the  non-inter- 
ference of  the  army  in  industrial  disputes  was 
also  desired.  The  United  Federation  of  Labor 
was  a  purely  industrial  organization,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  New  Zealand  Federation  of  Labor. 
It  is  a  federation  of  local  trade  unions,  with  a 
national  executive  consisting  of  four  officers 
elected  by  pUhiecite  of  the  United  Federation, 
together  with  representatives  of  each  of  the  ten 
national  industrial  departments  (mines,  rail- 
ways, etc.) ;  all  officers  are  subject  to  recall  or 
instruction  by  pUhisciie,  A  trial  of  the  new  or- 
ganization took  place  in  October,  when  a  gen- 
eral strike  paralyzed  industry  and  made  it 
necessary  to  land  British  marines  at  Auckland 
and  at  Wellington.  In  order  to  prevent  illegal 
strikes  in  the  future  the  premier  introduced  an 
arbitration  bill  imposing  fines  of  £10  on  work- 
men and  £500  on  employers  who  should  disobey 
arbitration  decisions.  The  stringent  anti-trust 
laws  were  upheld  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
case  of  the  sugar  trust. 

NICARAGUA.  A  Central  American  repub- 
lic, between  Honduras  on  the  north  and  Costa 
Rica  on  the  south.    The  capital  is  Managua. 

Abea  and  Population.  The  estimated  area 
is  40,552  square  miles,  slightly  more  than  the 
area  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  population, 
which  is  largely  Indian  and  mestizo,  is  estimated 
at  600,000.  There  is  a  very  small  proportion  of 
pure  whites  in  the  country.  The  larger  towns 
are:   Lefln.  with  about  e3.00(f,.b^l^^^a,^^lf^g|e 
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agua,  40,000;  Granada,  25,000;  Matagalpa, 
16,000;  Bluefields  and  Masaya,  15,000  each. 
Illiteracy  is  prevalent.  There  are  upwards  of 
350  elementary  schools  and  a  few  institutions 
for  secondary  instruction. 

Pboduction  and  Cohmebce.  The  instability 
of  political  conditions  in  Nicaragua  discourages 
foreign  investments  there,  and  little  progress  can 
be  expected  of  the  natives.  Three  crops  are  of 
some  commercial  importance — coffee,  bananas, 
and  sugar.  Sugar-cane  is  grown  more  or  less 
throughout  the  country;  coffee  is  produced  in 
the  western  districts  on  plantations  controlled 
largely  by  Americans  and  Germans;  the  banana 
lands  are  chiefly  in  the  Bluefields  region.  Other 
•crops  are  corn,  beans,  cacao,  and  tobacco.  Graz- 
ing is  of  considerable  importance.  The  forests 
i!ontain  mahogany  and  other  valuable  woods,  of 
which  there  is  some  exploitation.  Various  metals 
occur  in  paying  quantity,  but  mining  is  almost 
limited  to  gold.  Manufactures  are  little  de- 
veloped. 

Imports  and  exports  in  1908  are  reported  at 
^2,058,878  and  $3,647,984  respectively;  in  1909, 
$2,583,257  and  $3,989,428;  in  1910,  $2,856,305 
and  $4,545,076.  The  leading  imports  are  cotton 
fabrics,  flour,  and  provisions.  The  coffee  export 
in  1909  is  stated  at  about  93,640  metric  quintals, 
valued  at  $1,546,919;  gold,  $1,037,892;  woods, 
$415,575;  rubber,  $229,871.  In  1910,  the  United 
States  furnished  imports  $1,581,000  and  received 
exports  $1,553,000;  Germany,  $369,000  and  $821,- 
000;  United  Kingdom,  $664,000  and  $656;  and 
France,  $157,000  and  $1,025,000. 

CoHHUNiCATiONS.  There  is  a  railway  line, 
which,  with  short  branches  has  a  total  length 
of  171  miles.  It  connects  the  Pacific  port 
Corinto  with  Chinandega,  Le6n,  Managua,  Ma^ 
saya,  Diriamba,  and  Granada.  Steamers  ply 
between  Granada,  on  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  San 
Juan  del  Norte,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  There 
are  some  20  miles  of  private  railway.  Telegraph 
offices  are  reported  to  number  148  and  post 
offices  151. 

Finance.  In  1912  a  new  monetery  unit  was 
introduced,  the  gold  c6rdoba,  equivalent  to  the 
American  dollar.  The  paper  peso  is  greatly  de- 
preciated; its  value  has  been  about  16  cents. 
Revenue  and  expenditure  in  1909  were  12,994,276 
and  18,639,308  pesos  respectively;  in  1910, 
15,182,852  and  34,573,125  (of  which  22,520,277 
extraordinary  on  account  of  the  1909  revolution). 
Qf  the  revenue  in  1910,  9,793,717  pesos  were 
derived  from  customs,  1,427,095  from  liquor 
taxes,  and  1,319,025  from  tobacco  taxes. 

Government.  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  single  chamber  of  36  members  elected  for 
six  years.  The  president,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution, is  elected  by  direct  vote  for  four  years. 
In  1913  the  president  was  Adolf o  Diaz,  who  as 
vice-president  succeeded  to  the  executive  office 
May  11,  1911,  upon  tne  resignation  of  General 
Juan  J.  Estrada.  On  October  7  following,  the 
Congress  chose  General  Luis  Mena  president  for 
four  years  from  January  1,  1913.  This  election 
was  declared  illegal,  and  Mena  headed  a  revolt, 
which  was  suppressed  with  the  assistance  of 
American  marines,  to  whom  Mena  surrendered 
September  25,  1912.  On  November  2,  Diaz,  as 
the  unopposed  Conservative  candidate,  was 
elected  president.  He  was  inaugurated  January 
1,  1913. 

History.  The  Congress  met  on  August  20, 
to  discuss  the  economic  situation  and  revise  the 
budget.     Sr.    Maximo   H.    Zepeda   was   elected 


speaker,  and  Sr.  Salvador  Chamorro  first  desig- 
nate to*  the  presidency  (vice-president).  There 
was  considerable  discussion  of  a  proposed  treaty 
which  would  have  given  the  United  States  a 
quasi-protectorate  over  Nicaragua.  (See  United 
States,  Foreign  Affaire).  The  essential  con- 
dition which  would  incline  Nicaragua  to  such 
an  arrangement,  namely,  the  need  of  financial 
backing,  was  somewhat  relieved  by  a  transaction 
with  New  York  bankers  who  invested  heavily 
in  the  capital  stock  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Nicaragua. 

Many  political  arrests  were  made  as  the 
result  of  a  happily  frustrated  plot  to  assassinate 
the  president  and  legislators.  Salvador  Mendi- 
eta,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  Adas 
Espinoza  were  arrested,  together  with  many  of 
their  followers,  and  two  newspapers,  La  Infor- 
fnacion  and  El  Noiicero,  were  suppressed. 

In  November  the  government  of  Nicaragua 
issued  a  requisition  for  the  arrest  of  ex-President 
Jos6  Santos  Zelaya  in  the  United  States  on  the 
charge  of  murdering  two  of  his  countrymen  in 
1909.  Gen.  Zelaya  was  detained  eight  days  in 
the  Tombs  prison  of  New  York  City  on  the 
warrant  of  the  United  State  District  attorney  of 
New  York,  but  was  released  on  December  3.  It 
was  understood  that  Gen.  Zelaya  had  no  inten- 
tion to  reenter  Central  American  politics,  and 
that  he  would  henceforth  reside  in  Spain. 

NICHOLAS  n.  LAND.  See  Polab  Ex- 
ploration, Arctic. 

NIOEBy     Militaby     Territobt     of.       See 

MiLITABT  TeBBIIOBT  OF  THE  NiGEB. 

NIGERIA.  An  order  in  council  of  Novem- 
ber 22,  1913,  provided  that  on  January  1,  1914, 
the  British  protectorates  of  Northern  Nigeria 
and  Southern  Nigeria  (q.v.)  should  be  amalga- 
mated to  form  a  single  protectorate  with  Sir 
Frederick  Lugard  as  governor-general.  To  assist 
Sir  Frederick  a  Nigerian  council  was  to  be  con- 
stituted, in  which  there  should  be  six  native  rep- 
resentatives; four  European  members  nominated 
by  the  crown  to  represent  commerce,  shipping, 
mining,  and  banking;  a  member  of  the  Lagos 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  of  the  Calabar 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  one  of  the  pro- 
jected Chamber  of  Mines;  and,  as  ex  of- 
ficio members,  the  governor-general  with 
his  executive  council  and  other  officials. 
Railway  construction  in  Nigeria  was  pro- 
ceeding actively  during  the  year  with  the 
object  of  opening  up  the  country  and  the  Bauchi 
branch  line  was  in  active  progress  as  far  as 
Bukeroo.  It  was  proposed  to  build  a  new  rail- 
way line  from  a  recently  discovered  harbor  named 
Port  Harcourt  140  miles  to  the  Udi  Coal  fields, 
and  thence  northward  to  the  Benue  River  and 
the  Bauchi  Plateau  connecting  with  the  Nigeria 
Railway  system  at  Eadina. 

See  also  Nobthebn  Nigebia  and  Southebx 

NiOEBIA. 

NUiES,  Kossuth.  A  rear-admiral  (retired) 
of  the  United  States  navy,  died  December  6. 
1913.  He  was  born  in  1849  at  Belleville.  111. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  a  private  in 
the  142d  Illinois  Volunteers,  and  at  the  end 
of  tbe  war  he  entered  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1869.  Af- 
ter serving  in  various  stations,  he  was  appointed 
lighthouse  inspector  for  the  eighth  district  in 
1901,  serving  until  1903.  From  1905-08  he  was 
general  inspector  of  ordnance  at  the  New  York 
navy  yard.  He  commanded  the  battleship  Loui^- 
ana  on  the  cruise  ginsitt^  t^e  world  in  1908^9, 
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and  in  1000-11  was  a  member  of  the  lighthouse 
board.  In  1010-11  he  was  a  member  and  presi- 
dent of  the  national  examining  and  retiring 
boards.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  retired  on 
account  of  old  age. 

NITBOOEN.  See  Chemistbt;  CHEiasTBT, 
Industrial;  and  Febtiuzebs. 

NOBEL  PEACE  PBIZE.  See  ABBirBATiON, 
International;  and  Kobel  Pbizes. 

NOBEL  PBIZES.  These  prizes  are  awarded 
annually  from  an  income  of  $8,400,000  by  the 
will  of  Dr.  Alfred  Bernhard  Nobel.  The  interest 
from  this  fund  is  to  be  distributed  annually  to 
those  persons  that  shall  have  contributed 
most  materially  to  benefit  mankind  during  the 
year  immediately  preceding.  The  value  of 
«ach  prize  is  approximately  $40,000,  and  is 
given  for  work  in  chemistry,  physics,  medicine, 
literature,  and  for  the  advancement  of  peace. 
The  prizes  awarded  from  the  foundation  of  the 
fund,  including  those  of  1013,  are  given  in  the 
table  below: 


Physics 

Name  Year 
Wllhelm  Konrad  ROntffen 1901 

I  H.  A.   Lorents 1902 

[  Pleter  Zeeman  1902 

Henri  Becquerel  1908 

Pierre  Curie   1908 

.  Marie  Sklodowska  Curie 1908 

I.ord  Raylelgh   1904 

Phlllpp  Lenard   1905 

Joseph  J.  Thomson 1906 

Albert   A.   Mlchelson 1907 

Gabriel  Lilppmann    1908 

]  WiUlam  Marconi   1909 

J  Ferdinand  K.  Braun 1909 

Johannes  D.  van  der  Waals 1910 

Wllhelm  Wien  1911 

Gustav  Dalen  1912 

H.  Kamerlingh  Onnes 1918 

Chemistry 

Jacobus  H.  van't  Hoff 1901 

Emil  Fischer 1902 

Svante  Arrhenlus M908 

Sir  William  Ramsay 1904 

Adolph  von  Baeyer 1905 

Henri  Molssan  1906 

Eduard  Buchner  1907 

Ernest  Rutherford  1908 

Wllhelm  Ostwald   1909 

Otto  Wallach   1910 

Marie  S.  Curie 1911 

(Paul  Sabatier  1912 

IV.  Grlenard 1912 

Alfred  Werner 1918 

Msdiclns 

E^mil  von  Behrinff 1901 

Ronald  Ross  1902 

Niels  R.  Finsen 1903 

Ivan   Petrovich  Pavlov 1904 

Robert  Koc      1905 

(  CamlUo  Qo\gi   1906 

2  Santiago  RamOn  y  Cajal 1906 

Charles  Alphonse  Laveran 1907 

Paul  Ehrlich  1908 

Elie  Metchnlkoff  1908 

_heodor  Kocher   1909 

Albrecht  Rossel  1910 

Allvar  GuUstrand  1911 

Alexis  Carrel  1912 

Charles  Rlchet 1913 

Literature 

Armand  Sully-Prudhomme 1901 

Theodor  Mommsen   1902 

B.lrtrniitjerne  BJOrnson    1903 

(Frftdfiric  Mistral   1904 

I  Jose  Echeaaray  1904 

Henryk  Slenklewlcs  1905 

Glosuft  Carducci   1906 

Rudyard  Klpllnjr 1907 

Rudolf  Eucken 1908 

Selma  La^rerlOf   1909 

Paul  J.  L.  Heyse 1910 

Maurice  Maeterlinck  1911 

Gerhart  Hauptmann  1912 

Rabindra  Nath  Tagore 1918 


Nationality 

German 

Dutch 

Dutch 

French 

French 

Polish 

English 

German 

English 

American 

French 

Italian 

German 

Dutch 

German 

Swiss 

Dutch 


Dutch 

German 

Swedish 

English 

German 

French 

German 

English 

German 

German 

Polish 

French 

French 

Swiss 


German 

English 

Danish 

Russian 

German 

Italian 

Spanish 

french 

German 

Russian 

Swiss 

German 

Swedish 

French 

French 


French 

German 

Norwegian 

French 

Spanish 

Polish 

Italian 

English 

German 

Swedish 

German 

Belgian 

German 

Bengalese 


Peace 

Name  Year  Nationality 

Henri  Dunant  1901  Swiss 

Fredertc   Passy   1901  French 

Bile   Ducommun    1902  Swiss 

_Albert   Gobat    1902  Swiss 

William  R.   Cremer 1908  English 

Institute  of  International  Law..  1904  Internat'n'l 

Bertha  von   Suttner 1905  Austrian 

Theodore   Roosevelt    1906  American 

LfOuis  Renault    1907  French 

Ernesto    T.    Moneta 1907  Italian 

K.   F.   Arnoldson 1908  Swedish 

M.   F.   Bajer 1908  Danish 

d'Estournelles  de  Constant 1909  French 

)  Augusts    M.    Beemaert 1909  Belgian 

International   Permanent   Peace 

Bureau    1910  Internat'n'l 

(T.  M.  C.  Asser 1911  Dutch 

1  Alfred  Frted   1911  Austrian 

Ellhu  Root  (awarded  1918) 1912  American 

Henri    La   Fontaine 1918  Belgian 

Short  biographies  of  the  Nobel  Prize  winners 
of  1013  are  given  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
their  names.  For  the  first  time  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  prize,  an  award  was  made  to 
a  native  of  Asia:  the  prize  for  the  greatest 
work  in  idealist  literature  was  given  to  a 
Hindu.  The^  prize  in  physics  went  for  the 
fourth  time  to  a  Dutchman,  thus  bringing 
Netherlands  on  a  par  with  Germany  at  the  head 
of  the  list  in  this  field.  In  1012  no  award  was 
made  of  the  Peace  Prize,  but  in  1013  the  prize 
for  the  former  ^ear  was  ^iven  to  Senator  Elihu 
Root  in  recognition  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
international  peace  and  arbitration. 

NOBTH  CABOLINA.  Population.  The 
population  of  the  State  in  1010  was  2,206,287. 
According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  made  in  1013,  the  population  in  that 
year  was  2,307,800. 

AoiucuLTUBE.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1012-1013  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  for  1013  are  estimates  only. 


Com   1918 

1912 
Wheat    1913 

1912 
Cats    1913 

1912 
Rye    1913 

1912 
Potatoes 1913 

1912 
Hay    1918 

1912 
Tobacco 1918 

1912 
Cotton    1913 

1912 
Rice    1913 

1912 


Acreage 

2.836,000 

2.808,000 

605,000 

598,000 

230,000 

204,000 

46.000 

44,000 

80,000 

80.000 

820,000 

293,000 

250.000 

179,000 

1,626,000 

1,645,000 

800,000 

400,000 


Prod.  Bu. 

55,282,000 

61,106.000 

7,078.000 

5,322,000 

4,486,000 

8.794,000 

474.000 

409,000 

2,400,000 

2.650,000 

a  419,000 

881.000 

5167,600,000 

110.980,000 

0  765,000 

865,000 

7,000 

10,000 


Value 

$48,648,000 

42.418,000 

7,503.000 

5.907.000 

2.736.000 

2,362.000 

465.000 

429.000 

1,968.000 

1,938,000 

6.914,000 

6,363,000 

80.988.000 

17,757,000 

45.969.000 

60,373.000 

6,000 

9.000 


a  Tons.     5  Pounds,     o  Bales. 

Mineral  Production.  The  total  value  of  the 
mineral  production  of  the  State  in  1012  was 
$3,368,023,  compared  with  $2,703,825  in  1011. 
The  State  produces  a  small  amount  of  copper. 
In  1012  this  amounted  to  63,776  pounds,  as 
compared  with  13,600  pounds  in  1011.  The  out- 
put is  entirely  from  Cullowhee  district,  Jackson 
County.  The  value  of  the  clay  products  of  the 
State  in  1012  was  $1,465,653,  an  increase  of 
$185,527  over  1011.  The  chief  product  was 
common  brick. 

Transportation.      The  railway  mileage  in  the^ 
State  on  January   1,   1013  was  4700.     During  I  p 
1013   there  were  constructed  52  miles  by  th# 
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Raleigh,  Charlotte,  and  Southern  Railway,  and  T.  W.  Bickett;  Superintendent  of  Education, 
21  miles  bj  the  Watauga  and  Yadkin  River.  J.  Y.  Joyner;  ConuniBsioner  of  Agriculture,  W. 

Education.  The  report  of  the  super  in  ten-  A.  Graham;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  J.  SL 
dent  of  education  is  for  the  biennial  period  1011-   Young — ^all  Democrats. 

12.  The  total  school  population  in  1911-12  was  JuDiciAsr.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
762,607,  of  whom  515,289  were  white,  and  247,318  Walter  Clark,  Dem.;  Justices,  Geo.  H.  Brown, 
were  colored.  The  enrollment  in  the  schools  for  Dem.;  Wm.  A.  Hoke,  Dem.;  Wm.  R.  Allen,  Dem.; 
white  children  was  525,507,  and  in  the  schools  P.  D.  Walker,  Dem.;  Clerk,  L.  Seawell,  Dem. 
for  colored  children  152,273.  The  average  daily  State  Legislature,  1913.  Democrats:  Sen- 
attendance  of  white  children  was  242,798,  and  of  ate,  47;  House,  104;  joint  ballot,  151.  Repub- 
colored  children  89,748.  The  total  number  of  licans:  Senate,  1;  House,  6;  joint  ballot,  7. 
teachers  was  11,915.  Of  these  9017  were  in  the  Progressives:  Senate,  2;  House,  10;  joint  ballot, 
schools  for  white  children,  and  2898  in  the  12.  Demorcatic  majority:  Senate,  44;  House, 
schools  for  colored  children.    The  average  annual    98 ;  joint  ballot,  132. 

amount  paid  to  each  white  teacher  was  $219.45,       The    names   of   senators   and    representatives 
and  to  each  colored  teacher  $119.60.    The  total  to  Congress  will  be  found  in  the  article  United 
expenditures  for  schools  in  1911-12  were  $4,078,-  States,  section  Congress. 
120.  irOBTH   GABOUNA,   Univebsitt  of.     A 

Chabtties  and  CoBBEcnoNS.  The  charitable  State  university  for  higher  education,  founded 
and  correctional  institutions  under  the  control  of  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  in  1793.  The  total  en- 
the  State,  with  their  populations  in  1913  are  rollment  in  all  departments  of  the  university  in 
as  follows:  Hospital  at  Morganton,  1365;  1913  was  870t  The  faculty  numbered  59.  There 
Hospital  at  Raleigh,  1866 ;  Hospital  at  Golds-  were  no  noteworthy  changes  in  the  faculty  during 
boro,  813;  Epileptic  Colony  at  Raleigh,  191;  the  year  and  no  important  benefactions  were 
School  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  176;  School  for  received.  The  productive  funds  of  the  university 
the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf,  Raleigh,  176;  School  amount  to  $215,446.  The  library  contains  69,750 
for  the  White  Deaf,  Morganton,  260;  Soldiers'  volumes.  The  president  is  Francis  P.  Venable, 
Home,    Raleigh,    130;    Jackson   Manual    Train-  Ph.D. 

ing  and  Industrial  School  at  Concord,  60;  NOBTH  DAKOTA.  Population.  The  popn- 
Orphanage  for  White  Children  at  Oxford,  332;  lation  of  the  State  in  1910  was  577,056.  Accord- 
Orphanage  for  Colored  Children,  Oxford,  218;  ing  to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
State's  prison,  Raleigh,  855.  The  total  number  sus,  made  in  1913,  the  population  in  that  year 
of   inmates  in  these  institutions  was  5511   on    was  660,849. 

November  30,  1913.  The  second  annual  Social  Aobicultube.  The  area,  production,  and 
Service  Conference  was  held  in  the  State  in  1913.  value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1912-1913  are 
The  State  Mental  Hygiene  Society  was  finally  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
organized  during  the  conference,  and  a  State  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
society  under  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  ture,  and  those  for  1913  are  estimates  only, 
was  successfully  started.  The  legislature  of  1913  - 
placed   the   tuberculosis   sanitorium   under   the    ^  ,.^_    -^^Jf^®      I^^aaBS:    •  ^I^J-t** 

State  board  of  health,  and  this  institution  «s    ^**"^    JJJf      |||;gg8     ^S;?g§:SSS    ^  |;|6l;S!o 

to  be  used  as  a  school  for  victims  of  this  disease.    Wheat    1918    7,610,000     78,856.000     67.664.000 

A  broad  tuberculosis  campaign  will  be  carried  on  ^  ^                JJJJ    I»Sf2.2S2    ^IJ'!22'SJ2      ?S'i?S'S2J 

l««r  fi,o  Yx^afii  ^#  l.<>«ui.  ^«;*;«<»  iQiii  Oats    1918    2,260,000      67,826,000       17.S48.000 

by  the  board  of  nealth  during  1914.  1912    2,300,000      96,220,000      20,948.000 

Politics  and  Govebnment.     There  was  no  Rye   1918      126,000       i,800,ooo  sio.ooo 

election  for  State  oflicers  during  the  year,  as  the  ^  ,  ,             "IJ        JJ.Oj;       ^  ?Si'S25       •  iSS'SSJ 

term  of  Governor  Craig  does^iot  e^xpire  until    Potatoes 191|        60,000       6,100.000       M66.000 

January  1,  1917.    The  next  State  election  will   Haye    1913      840,000       a  888,000       2.260.000 

be  held  on  November  3,  1914.    The  legislature  1912      864,000  610,000       2.806.000 

passed   the  Seventeenth   Amendment  providing 

for  the  direct  election  of  senators.     The  extra  *  -rons. 

session   of   the   legislature   was   held   in   1913.  Minebal  PBODUcnoir.      The  total  value  of  the 

Measures  passed  were  almost  entirely  of  local  mineral  production  of  the  State  in   1912  was 

importance.     A  constitutional  commission   sub-  $1,021,741,  compared  with  $957,425  in  1911.  The 

mitted  to  the  extra  session  amendments  provid-  State  is  not  important  as  a  producer  of  coaL    In 

ing  for  the  initiative  and  referendum.    The  Gen-  1912   the  production   was   499,480   short   tons, 

eral  Assembly,  however,  failed  to  include  that  valued  at  $766,105.    All  the  coal  mined  in  the 

recommendation  among  amendments  to  be  sub-  State  is  lignite.     The  production  of  1911  was 

mitted  to  the  people  in  the  autumn  of   1914.  502,628  short  tons.    The  number  of  men  employed 

On   October  20  Governor   Craig  named  "  good  in  the  coal  mines  in  1912  was  622,  compared  with 

roads  days,"   in  which  work  was  to  be  done  640  in  1911.    There  were  no  fatal  accidents  in 

by  volunteers  on  the  State  roads.  1912. 

Legislation.  The  legislature  met  in  1913  Thanspobtatioit.  The  railway  mileage  of  the 
and  passed  only  one  measure  of  general  impor-  State  on  January  1,  1912,  was  4703.  During 
tance.  This  was  a  measure  reducing  the  peremp-  1913,  the  following  mileage  was  constructed: 
tory  challenges  permitted  a  defendant  charged  The  Fairmont  and  Veblen,  a  line  running  from 
with  capital  felony  from  23  to  12,  and  making  Fairmont,  North  Dakota,  to  Veblen,  South  Da- 
it  possible  for  courts  to  draw  a  jury  from  an-  kota,  about  12  miles  in  North  Dakota;  Minne- 
other  county  instead  of  making  the  change  of  apolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  from 
venue.    See  also  Liquor  Regulation.  Ambrose,  west  to  Montana  State  line,  about  28 

State  Government.      Governor,  Locke  Craig;  miles;  Great  Northern,  from  the  Montana  line  to 

Lieutenant-Governor,  E.  L.  Daughtridge;  Secre-  Mohauk,  N.  D.,  about  60  miles;  extension  of  the 

tary  of  State,  J.  B.  Grimes;  Treasurer,  B.  K.  Northern  Pacific,  Stanton  line,  about  25  miles. 

Lacy;  Auditor,  W.  P.  Wood;  Attorney-General,  When  these  lines  are  completed,  about  500  mil» 
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will  have  been  added  to  the  railroad  lines  in  the 
State. 

Chabities  Ain>  Cobbections.  The  institu- 
tions under  the  control  of  the  State  include  the 
State  Penitentiary,  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
State  Industrial  School,  State  Institutions  for 
Feeble-minded,  School  for  the  Deaf,  State  Reform 
School,  and  the  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Education.  The  total  school  population  of 
the  State  in  the  school  year  1912  and  1913  was 
167,326.  The  total  enrollment  in  public  schools 
was  139,361,  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
99,686.  The  teachers,  both  male  and  female 
numbered  7569,  and  the  average  monthly  salary 
of  the  teachers  was  $55.03.  Among  the  impor- 
tant measures  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  1913 
Were  those  providing  for  a  teachers'  insurance 
and  retirement  fund  and  a  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  new  high  school  laws  and  laws  provid- 
ing for  aid  to  rural,  graded,  and  consolidated 
schools,  were  also  passed. 

Finance.  There  was  a  balance  in  the  treas- 
nry  on  November  1,  1912,  of  $840,663.  The  total 
receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  30, 
1913,  was  $4,258,526.  The  expenditures  were 
$3,116,514,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  on  June  30, 
1913,  of  $1,983,675.  The  chief  receipts  are  from 
taxation,  and  the  chief  expenditures  are  for 
education.  State  institutions,  and  State  officers. 

Politics  and  Government.  There  was  no 
election  for  State  officers  during  the  year, 
as  the  term  of  Governor  Hanna  does  not 
expire  until  January  1,  1915.  The  next  State 
election  will  be  held  November  3,  1914.  The 
legislature  passed  a  number  of  measures  affect- 
ing elections  in  the  State.  These  related  to  a 
presidential  primary,  non-partisan  judiciary 
elections,  and  nominations,  non-partisan  school 
elections  and  primaries,  and  corrupt  practices 
acts,  and  also  a  somewhat  novel  measure  for  the 
benefit  of  those  absent  from  the  State,  particu- 
larly commercial  travelers,  allowing  them  to  vote 
by  affidavit  wherever  they  may  be  at  the  time. 
Resolutions  providing  for  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum, and  recall  having  passed  the  legislature  in 
1912  and  1913,  will  be  submitted  to  the  people  in 
the  general  election  held  in  November,  1914. 
Wonderful  progress  was  made  during  the  year 
in  the  way  of  better  farming,  and  greater  pros- 
perity has  resulted.  Railway  development  dur- 
ing 1913  was  far  in  excess  of  that  of  the  coun- 
try at  large.  The  year  1914  will  be  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  statehood,  which  will  be 
appropriately  celebrated,  exhibiting  the  wonder- 
ful progress  made  along  all  lines  in  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Legislation.  The  legislature  met  in  1913 
and  passed  several  important  measures.  A 
measure  was  passed  to  prevent  procreation  by 
confirmed  criminals,  insane,  idiots,  and  defec- 
tives; another  to  regulate  the  practice  in  Dis- 
trict and  Supreme  Courts.  By  this  latter  enact- 
ment all  exceptions  on  trial  are  made  unnec- 
essary, exceptions  being  required  only  in  charge 
to  the  jury.  Typewritten  transcripts  may  be 
used  on  appeal  instead  of  printed  abstracts. 
Provision  was  made  for  the  submission  to  the 
people  of  a  constitutional  amendment  providing 
for  woman  suffrage.  An  inheritance  tax  law  was 
passed.  Teachers'  insurance  and  retirement 
funds  were  established.  Provision  was  made  for 
providing  for  a  submission  to  the  people  of  a 
constitutional  amendment^  providing  for  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  and  also  for  a  pro- 


posal to  amend  the  constitution  by  InitiatlTe 
petition. 

State  GovEBNMEirr.  Governor,  L.  B.  Hanna; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  A.  T.  Kraabel;  Secretary 
of  State,  Thomas  Hall;  Treasurer,  Gunder  Ol- 
son; Auditor,  C.  0.  Jorgenson;  Attorney-General, 
Andrew  Miller;  Superintendent  of  Education,  E. 
J.  Taylor;  Commissictaer  of  Agriculture,  W.  C. 
Gilbraith;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  W.  C. 
Taylor — all  Republicans. 

JuDiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
B.  F.  Spalding,  Justices,  Chas.  J.  Fisk,  E.  T. 
Burke,  E.  B.  Goss,  A.  A.  Bruce;  Clerk,  R.  D. 
Hoskins — all  Republicans,  except  Fisk. 

State  Leoislatdbb,  1913.  Republicans: 
Senate,  44,  House,  103;  joint  ballot,  147.  Demo- 
crats: Senate,  6;  House,  8;  joint  ballot,  14. 
Republican  majority:  Senate,  38;  House,  95; 
joint  ballot,  133. 

The  names  of  the  senators  and  representatives 
to  Congress  will  be  found  in  the  article  United 
States,  section  Congress, 

NOBTH  DAKOTA,  Univebsitt  of.  A  State 
institution  for  higher  learning,  founded  at  Grand 
Forks,  in  1883.*  The  total  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
university  in  the  autumn  of  1913  was  671.  The 
faculty  numbered  94.  Dr.  Henry  Brush  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Professor  Henry  L.  Daum, 
deceased,  as  professor  of  romance  languages. 
There  were  no  noteworthy  benefactions  during 
the  year.  The  productive  funds  of  the  university 
amount  to  about  $1,700,000,  and  the  income 
which  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  State  legisla- 
tnra,  $227,000.  The  library  contains  abont  62,000 
volumes.  The  president  is  Frank  L.  McVey, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

NOBTHEK,  WiLLiAic  Jonathan.  A  former 
governor  of  Georgia,  died  March  25,  1913.  He 
was  born  in  Jones  County,  Ga.,  in  1835;  gradu- 
ated from  Mercer  University  in  1853;  and  for 
several  years  he  taught  school.  He  engaged  in 
farming  in  1874;  was  president  of  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society  from  1886-88;  in  1877-78  a 
member  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives; 
and  in  1884-86  a  member  of  the  State  Senate. 
He  was  elected  governor  in  1890,  serving  until 
1894.  On  his  retirement  from  the  governorship 
he  became  manager  of  the  Georgia  immigration 
and  investment  oureau,  which  position  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  the  vice-president  of  the  American  Tract} 
Society  and  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

NOBTHEBN  NIQEBIA.  A  British  west 
African  protectorate,  covering  an  area  of  255,700 
sq.  miles  and  including  the  empire  of  the 
Fulani,  whose  head  is  the  sultan  of  Sokoto,  with 
its  dependencies;  together  with  Idah,  and  the 
pagan  countries  of  Borgu  and  Bomu.  Pagan 
tribes  inhabit  the  southern  part  of  the  protec- 
torate, the  Kabba  country,  and  the  north  and 
east  bank  of  the  Niger.  The  Hausa  states  of 
the  Fulani  empire  contain,  roughly,  about  eight 
million  highly  civilized  Mohammedan  inhabi- 
tants. The  chief  station  and  garrison  is  Lokoja, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Niger  and  the  Benue. 
At  Jebba  (the  capital  till  1902)  the  limit  of 
navigation  is  reached  and  the  railway  bridge 
crosses  the  Niger.  Zungeru,  near  the  Kaduna 
River,  is  the  capital.  The  protectorate  main- 
tains a  commercial  station  at  Burutu  (Forcados 
River  mouth  in  Southern  Nigeria)  for  the  tran- 
shipment of  goods  and  travelers.  Palm  oil  and 
palm  kernels  are  the  chief  exports  of  the  lower 
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Niger  valley;  other  products  are  rubber,  hides, 
ground  nuts,  shea  butter,  ivory,  chillies,  and 
medicinal  plants.  Cassiterite  is  mined — 1470 
tons  exported  in  1011.  Duties  are  levied  only  on 
imports  and  are  collected  bv  Southern  Nigeria, 
which  compensates  by  contributing  to  the  North- 
ern Nigeria  revenue.  Imports  via  Idah,  the  in- 
land frontier  station,  are  given  from  the  reports 
of  commercial  firms  in  1911  at  £360,364  and 
£391,777.  The  Baro-Kano  Railway  traveres356 
miles,  and  has  a  branch  to  Zungeru,  where  it 
connects  with  the  Lagos  line..  In  1911  a  light 
railway  from  Zaria  was  begun,  to  end  at  Nara- 
guta  (Bauchi  district)  and  was  completed, 
March,  1912,  as  far  as  Bahama  (88^  miles). 
(See  also  Southebn  Nigebia.)  Local  revenue 
(1911-12),  £545,291;  grant-in-aid,  £347,000; 
Southern  Nigeria  contribution,  £70,000 — total, 
£962,291.  Expenditure,  £827,939.  Oovernor 
(1913),  Sir  F.  J.  D.  Lugard. 

See  also  Nigeria.  

NOBTHWESTEBK  UKIVEBSITY.  An 
institution  for  higher  .education  founded  at 
Evanston,  111.,  in  1851.  The  total  enrollment  in 
November,  1913,  was  4490.  The  faculty  num- 
bered 378.  Among  the  new  appointments  to  the 
faculty  were  those  of  Harland  Updegraff,  PhJ)., 
professor  of  education;  Edward  Leroy  Schaub, 
Ph.D.,  professor  of  philobOphy;  Walter  Edward 
Lagerquist,  Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of  eco- 
nomics; Horace  Secrist,  Ph.D.,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  economics;  Lewis  Omer,  director  of 
physical  training.  These  were  all  in  the  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts.  There  were  also  new  ap- 
pointments in  the  medical  school,  the  school  of 
pharmacy,  school  of  music,  and  the  school  of 
commerce.  The  important  benefactions  re- 
ceived during  the  year  included  $250,000  from 
Mr.  Norman  W.  Harris,  and  $450,000  from  two 
other  sources.  The  productive  funds  of  the 
university  amount  to  about  $4,600,000.  The 
library  contains  about  184,000  volumes.  The 
president  is  Abram  W.  Harria,  LL.D. 

NOBWAY.  A  constitutional  European 
monarchy,  situated  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
Scandinavian   Peninsula.     Capital,   Christ iania. 

Abea  and  Population.  The  total  land  area 
is  119,540  sq.  miles;  the  total  area  including 
fresh  waters,  124,675.  The  total  de  facto  popula- 
tion, December  31,  1910,  was  2,357,790;  de  jure 
population,  2,391,782  (estimated  December  31, 
.1911,  2,411,948).  Of  the  total  de  facto  popula- 
tion, 1,662,513  resided  in  the  rural  communes, 
and  695,277  in  towns.  Males  numbered  1,123,160, 
females  1,234,630.  Agriculture  and  allied  in- 
dustries supported  898,259;  fisheries,  134,685; 
mines,  furnances,  etc.,  247,077;  manufactures, 
etc.,  238,722 ;  small  enterprises,  and  public  utili- 
ties construction,  111,832;  commerce,  banks,  and 
internal  transportation,  279,866;  navigation, 
77,636;  public  administration  and  the  liberal 
professions,  109,492;  domestic  labor,  101,865; 
without  occupation,  45,701.  Total  population 
over  fifteen  years  of  age,  1,525,564.  In  1911  the 
marria<?es  numbered  14,800,  births  61,000  (4080 
illegitimate),  deaths  31,300,  emigrants,  12,477. 
Christiania  had  (1010)  241,834  inhabitants  (de 
jure) ;  Bergen,  76,867;  Trondhjem,  45,336; 
Stavanger,  37,261.  Lutherans  are  in  the  ma- 
jority.   All  creeds  except  Jesuitism  are  tolerated. 

PBODUcnoN.  The  agricultural  census  of  1007 
returned  1,111,940  acres  under  cultivation,  854,- 
701  under  sown  and  natural  grasses  and  69,114 
under  forest.  The  total  value  of  sown  crops  in 
1911  was  reckoned  at  184,907,600  kronen  (cereals 


36,497,200,  potatoes  35,604,400,  hay  112,806,- 
000) ;  in  1910,  at  200,712,400;  in  1008,  at  270,- 
872,500;  in  1905,  at  220,836,100;  in  1903,  at 
211,927,000.  The  cereal  production  by  no  means 
keeps  up  with  the  consumption ;  in  1010  the  total 
cereal  production  (including  dried  legumes)  was 
292,691,000  kilos;  the  total  cereal  import,  598,- 
355,000  kilos.  Potato  yield  in  1010,  568,280,000 
kilos;  import,  13,122,000  kilos.  The  following 
table  shows  the  area  in  hectares  and  the  produc- 
tion (final  returns)  in  quintals  of  main  cereal 
crops  in  1911  and  1912,  with  quintals  per  hectare 
in  1912: 


Quintals  Qs. 

1911           1912  ba. 

78.518       90.088  17.9 

240.615      264.401  17.6 

584,024      706.917  19.7 


Hectares 
1911        1918 
Wheat    ....    5.021      5.021 

Rye   16.066    16.056 

Barley    ....  86,917    85,917 

OaU     106,279  106,279     1,479,878  1,963.878    18.5 

The  1907  livestock  returns  were  as  follows: 
172,468  horses,  1,094,101  cattle,  1,393,488  sheep, 
296,442  goats,  318,556  swine,  142,623  reindeer. 
Poultry  is  raised  in  considerable  numbers. 
Persons  employed  in  the  670  creameries,  68 
cheese,  and  4  condensed-milk  factories,  etc.,  in 
1910,  1021  men  and  1710  women;  these  establish- 
ments received  during  the  year  277,761,763  kilo- 
frams  of  milk  and  turned  out  3,707,231  kilos  of 
utter  and  7,796,739  kilos  of  cheese. 

The  cod  fisheries  employed,  in  1911,  86,301 
fishermen  and  19,407  boats  (93,608  and  20,055 
in  1909;  75,999  and  19,878  in  1902).  Output: 
65,051  cod,  127,874  hectoliters  of  livers,  40,461 
hectoliters  of  roes  (56,208,  138,985,  and  46,321 
in  1909;  45,217,  73,755,  and  32,881  in  1902); 
valued  at  25,891,000  kronen  (18,146,000  in  1909; 
12,895,000  in  1902).  Output  of  herring  fisheries: 
2,989,000  hectoliters  valued  at  12,902,000  kr. 
(9,903,000  in  1909;  7,923,000  in  1902).  The 
salmon  and  salmon  trout  fisheries  brought  in 
952,255  kilos  in  1908,  valued  at  1,324,844  kr. 

The  mines  in  1910  employed  6246  persons  and 
produced  543,709,000  kilograms  valued  at  11,- 
220,000  kr.  Industrial  establishments  at  end  of 
1911  numbered  5788,  employing  120,238  persons 
and  612,701  horse  power. 

CoMMEBCE.  Below  is  shown  the  trade  for  com- 
parative years  in  kroner; 

1909  1910  1911 

Imports 886,616.600     429.228|600      496.749,100 

Exports 264.826,000     809,780,400     825.406.900 

Some  of  the  principal  imports  are  cereals  (66,- 
649,400  kr.  in  1911),  colonial  products  (40,590,- 
400),  boats,  vehicles,  machinery  etc.,  (68,178,- 
700),  minerals  (41,085,100),  textiles  (37,437,- 
400),  textile  material  (13,664,600),  metals  (27,- 
200,600),  metal  manufactures  (20,726,600),  ali- 
mentary animal  products  ( 13,141,000) ,  other  ani- 
mal products  ( 10,339/»00) .  Among  the  exports  are 
alimentary  animal  products  (103,978,800  domes- 
tic and  3,198,000  reexport),  wood,  raw  and  partly 
worked  (34,188,200  and  14,900),  wooden  wares 
(43,870.400  and  5400),  animal  products  other 
than  alimentary  (19,203,000  and  459,000),  oils, 
resins,  etc.  (12,773,500  and  418,700),  paper  and 
paper  goods  (21,042,600  and  10,300),  minerals 
(12,775,300  and  1,109,600),  mineral  manufac- 
tures (13,274.000  and  64^,500),  metals,  raw  and 
partly  raw  (10,657,500  and  96,700),  metal  manu- 
factures (2,226,500  and  606,000).  Germany  con- 
tributed imports  valued  at  147,988,000  kr.  and 
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received  exports  valued  at  67,173,000  kr;  United 
Kingdom,  127,400,000  and  87,173,000;  Sweden, 
57,797,000  and  20,003,000;  Russia  and  Finland, 
35,357,000  and  11,744,000;  United  States,  30,- 
987,000  and  28,497,000;  Denmark,  21,950,000 
and  7,579,000;  France,  11,898,000  and  11,613,000. 

Vessels  entered  during  1911  numbered  11,294, 
of  5,128,068  tons;  cleared,  11,622,  of  6,117,415 
tons.  There  were,  January  1,  1911,  in  the  mer- 
chant marine,  1842  steamers,  of  896,869  tons, 
and  1205  sailing,  of  630,287. 

CoMicxTKiOATiON.  In  1910-11  there  were  3085 
kilometers  of  railway  in  operation  (2057  in 
1900;  1662  in  1890;  887  in  1878;  68  in  1860). 
Receipts  for  the  year,  25,659,471  kr.;  expendi- 
ture, 19,068,447.  Length  of  highways  and  local 
roads  (1910),  31,876  kilometers  (16,091  in 
1850).  Post  offices,  3496;  receipts  (year  1911), 
8.963,223;  expenditures,  8,235,475.  State  tele- 
graph and  telephone  lines  (June  30,  1912),  21,- 
683  kilometers;  wires,  168,963;  offices,  1305;  re- 
ceipts for  the  year,  6,615,808.78  kr.;  expenditure, 
4,702,049.06. 

Finance.  The  krone  (worth  $.268)  is  the 
monetary  unit.  In  the  following  table  are  shown 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  comparative  years 
(budget)  : 

1909-10  1910-11         1911-12 

Revenue 122.243,829     128.279,696     140.730.210 

Expenditure. . .  .116,751.005     120,905,430     182,932,868 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  were  esti- 
mated in  1911-12  as  follows:  Finance  and  cus- 
toms, 82,801,792  kr.;  public  utilities,  40,178,526; 
instruction,  3,756,626;  justice,  2,101,258;  from 
loans,  6,817,333;  agriculture  (including  state 
forests),  1,404,032;  with  divers  other  receipts 
the  total  revenue  was  estimated  at  140,730,210 
kroner.  The  principal  revenues  of  expenditure 
were  public  utilities,  50,301,105  kroner;  defense, 
23,181,460;  finance,  23,214,120;  instruction,  14,- 
999,668 ;  justice,  9,250,689 ;  commerce  and  indus- 
try, 3,055,860;  council  of  state,  1,940,572;  for- 
eign affairs,  1,019,810;  civil  list,  747,833; 
Storthing,  680,017;  these  estimates  with  miscel- 
laneous additions  make  up  a  total  of  132,932,368 
kroner.  The  total  public  debt  stood,  June  30, 
1912,  at  362,805,563  kroner— 149.86  kr.  per 
capita,  as  calculated  upon  the  de  jure  population 
(estimate)  of  June  30,  1912.  Of  the  total,  17,- 
839,195  kr.  represent  the  internal  and  344,966,- 
368  the  external  debt. 

Abmt.  The  Norwegian  army  is  based  on  uni- 
versal and  compulsory  service  with  few  excep- 
tions, but  the  annual  contingent  required  is  not 
sufficiently  large  to  make  the  service  very 
onerous.  There  are  three  lines,  the  active  army, 
or  Ligne,  in  which  there  is  a  period  of  service 
of  12  years,  the  Landvaern,  with  ei^ht  years' 
service,  and  the  Landsturm,  in  which  citizens  are 
enrolled  until  the  age  of  50.  The  duration  of 
service  is  twelve  years  in  the  line  and  eight  in 
the  Landvaern,  while  a  Landsturm  to  take  in 
young  men  from  18  to  22  years  of  age  and  those 
from  43  to  55,  who  had  passed  the  period  for 
required  service  in  the  first  and  second  lines, 
was  projected,  but  had  not  been  put  into  execu- 
tion. The  recruits  are  in  active  service  for  a 
number  of  days  of  various  years  of  their  period 
amounting  from  144  days,  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
fantry, to  198  days  in  the  case  of  the  cavalry, 
and  various  other  periods  for  other  branches  of 
the  service.     The  kingdom  is  divided  into  ten 


divisions  for  recruitment,  at  the  head  of  which 
are  retired  officers  and  there  are  sub-divisions 
each  furnishing  from  three  to  six  battalions, 
making  a  total  of  47  battalions  in  all.  The  an- 
nual contingent  of  men  for  the  infantry  is  from 
9000  to  10,000,  while  the  contingent  for  the  other 
arms  of  the  service  is  425  men  for  the  cavalry, 
646  for  the  field  artillery,  120  for  the  heavy  ar- 
tillery, 120  for  the  fortress  artillery,  and  416 
for  the  engineers.  The  Norwegian  forces  are 
divided  into  six  brigades  with  headquarters  at 
Fredrikshald,  Kristiania,  Kristiansand,  Bergen, 
Trondjem,  and  Harstad.  The  active  army  is 
maintained  on  a  skeleton,  or  cadre,  basis,  the  or- 
ffanization  being  filled  out  in  the  training  season 
by  men  called  to  the  colors  for  various  periods 
of  service  from  72  days  per  annum  in  tne  case 
of  the  infantry  to  126  days  per  annum  for  the 
artillery.  In  1912,  8000  men  formed  the  infan- 
try contingent.  As  a  result  of  this  organization 
the  military  force  available  for  service  beyond 
the  frontier  would  number  about  30,000,  while 
a  total  armed  strength  of  70,000  could  be 
mobilized.  The  regiment  is  the  unit  under  the 
scheme  of  the  organization  adopted  in  1909,  but 
there  is  also  a  brigade  formation  for  all  arms 
and  full  arrangements  for  the  mobilization  of 
troops. 

Navt.  Included  in  the  active  fleet  are  4  coast- 
defense  vessels,  of  16,300  aggregate  tons;  2  mon- 
itors, of  3500;  3  first-class  gunboats,  of  3250;  8 
second-class  gunboats,  of  2270;  2  torpedo-boat 
destroyers,  of  1100;  torpedo  dispatch  boat,  of 
410;  10  first-class  torpedo  boats,  of  1020;  27 
second-class  torpedo  boats,  of  1840;  and  1  third- 
class,  of  30;  1  submarine,  of  200.  Building  are 
one  torpedo-boat  destroyer,  a  torpedo  boat,  and 
four  submarines. 

GovEsmfENT.  The  executive  power  is  vested 
in  a  king  ( 1913,  Haakon  VII.,  elected  November 
18,  1905),  aided  by  a  council  of  state  composed 
of  responsible  heads  of  departments.  The 
Storthing  (representative),  made  up  of  the 
Lagthing  and  the  Odelsthing,  is  the  legislative 
body. 

Heir-apparent,  Prince  Alexander,  bom  July  2, 
1903;  renamed  Olaf  upon  his  father's  accession 
to  the  throne. 

The  council  as  constituted  January  31,  1913, 
was  as  follows:  G.  Knudsen,  premier  and  min- 
ister of  state  and  agriculture;  N.  Ihlen,  for- 
eign affairs;  A.  O.  Bryggesaa,  worship  and  in- 
struction; L.  Abrahamsen,  justice  and  police;  J. 
Castberg,  commerce,  etc.;  A.  T.  Urbye,  public 
works;  A.  T.  Omholt,  finance,  etc.;  H.  v.  D. 
Eeilhau,  defense. 

HiSTOBT.  The  elections  of  November,  1912, 
as  noted  in  the  1912  Teab  Book,  greatly 
strengthened  the  Left  (Radicals  and  Democrats) 
at  the  expense  of  the  government  hloo  of  the 
Right  and  the  Liberals.  The  hloo  now  had  only 
41  instead  of  54  seats,  while  the  Left  had  in- 
creased its  representation  from  44  to  49,  and  the 
Socialists  from  26  to  33.  The  new  Storthing  as- 
sembled on  January  23  to  hear  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  which  foreshadowed  (1)  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  civil  procedure,  (2)  the  regu- 
lation of  industrial  disputes,  (3)  modification  in 
the  bastardy  law.  On  the  following  day  the 
Bratlie  ministry  resigned  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  fact  that  it  no  longer  controlled  a  majority 
in  the  Storthing.  Gunnar  Knudsen,  who  had 
been  premier  until  defeated  in  the  elections  of  j 
1909,  was  returned  to  power^ppj^^jt^ vc§%^^  IC 
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given  above.  The  duties  of  the  minister  of 
commerce  and  labor  were  enlarged,  it  shonld 
be  noted,  to  include  the  preparation  and  ap- 
plication of  pension  laws,  obligatory  insurance, 
inspection  of  labor  conditions,  and  public 
hygiene.  The  programme  which  the  ministry 
hoped  to  enact  with  the  support  of  the  Radicals, 
Democrats,  and  possibly  the  Socialists,  included 
measures  for  (1)  the  protection  of  national 
economic  independence  against  the  inroads  of  for- 
eign financiers,  (2)  ecclesiastical  reforms  to  be 
carried  out  in  a  "  liberal  and  democratic  "  spirit, 
(3)  old-age  pensions,  (4) the  inspection  of  labor 
conditions,  (6)  democratic  reforms  in  the  army 
which  would  make  it  possible  for  able  men  to 
rise  from  the  ranks.  On  June  11  the  Storthing 
unanimously  passed  a  bill  removing  the  restric- 
tion on  female  suffrage  in  parliamentary  elec- 
tions ;  henceforth  all  women  over  25  years  of  age 
are  entitled  to  vote  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
their  income  tax.  On  June  26  a  bill  was  passed 
by  02  to  23  votes  abolishing  the  royal  veto.  A 
bill  to  abolish  the  badges  of  orders  received  75 
affirmative  and  47  negative  votes,  thus  failing  to 
secure  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority.  On 
July  31  the  Frithjof statue  presented  to  Norway, 
by  Emperor  William  II,,  was  unveiled;  the  oc- 
casion gave  opportunity  for  a  cordial  interchange 
of  compliments  by  the  monarchs  of  Norway  and 
Germany. 

NOBWOODy  Thomas  Manson.  An  Ameri- 
can jurist  and  former  United  States  senator 
irom  Georgia,  died  June  21,  1013.  He  Was  born 
in  Talbot  County,  Ga.,  in  1830,  and  graduated 
from  Emery  College  in  1850.  Two  years  later 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  practice 
in  Savannah.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  and  served 
throughout  the  war.  At  the  close  of  it,  he  en- 
gaged again  in  the  practice  of  law  and  also  took 
a  prominent  part  in  State  politics.  In  1871 
he  was  elected  United  States  senator  from 
Georgia,  serving  until  1877 ;  in  1880  he  was  can- 
didate of  one  of  the  two  factions  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  governor  of  the  State.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives 
from  1885-80,  and  from  1806-1008  he  was  judge 
of  the  City  Court  of  Savannah.  In  this  office  he 
came  into  contact  with  thousands  of  negroes, 
and  he  had  strong  opinions  on  the  education  of 
negroes,  which  he  insisted  was  a  mistake,  hold- 
ing the  negro  incapable  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment. He  wrote  Plutocracy,  or  American  White 
Slavery  (a  novel,  1888) ;  Patriotism,  Democracy 
or  Empire— a  Satire  (1000). 

NOVA  SCOTIA.  A  province  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada.  Area,  21,428  square  miles;  popu- 
lation (census  of  June  1,  1011),  402,338  (450,- 
674  in  1001).  Halifax  is  the  provincial  capital, 
with  46,610  inhabitants  in  1011.  A  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor administers  the  province — James  Drum- 
mond  McGregor  in  1013  (appointed  October  18, 
1010).  Premier  in  1013,  George  H.  Murray.  See 
section  so  entitled  under  Canada,  Dominion  of. 

IfUBSES,  School.  See  Education  in  thx 
United  States,  School  Hygiene, 

NTTTBITION.  See  Alcohol,  and  Food  and 
Nutrition. 

NYASSAIiAND  PBOTECTOBATE.  A 
British  central  African  possession  lying  between 
German  and  Portuguese  East  Africa  and  North- 
eastern Rhodesia  and  Lake  Nyassa.  Area,  30,- 
801  square  miles;  population  (March  31,  1010), 
773  Europeans,  463  Asiatics  (exclusive  of  Sikh 
troops),  and  000,423  natives.    Chief  town,  Blan- 


tyre;  administrative  headquarters,  Zomba.  The 
principal  products  and  exports  are  cotton  (3392 
Dales  of  400  pounds  in  1011-12),  maize,  wheat, 
tobacco,  rice,  rubber,  and  coffee.  Imports  and 
exports  in  1011-12  (exclusive  of  goods  in  tran- 
sit), £247,548  and £108,577  (£109,710)  and  £168,- 
Oil  in  1010-11).  Revenue  (1011-12),  £128,856 
(£07,356  local,  £31,500  grant-in-aid);  expendi- 
ture, £118,070.  The  protectorate  is  traversed 
(808  miles)  by  the  African  Trans-continental 
Telegraph  Company's  line.  One  hundred  and 
thirteen  miles  of  railway  are  in  operation.  The 
extension  of  the  Blantyre-Port  Herald  line  to 
Kaia  on  the  Zambese,  was  contracted  for.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  extension  of  the  original  line,  113 
miles  in  length,  there  was  to  be  an  ultimate  ex- 
tension to  l&irax.  Grovernor  in  1013,  Sir  W.  H. 
Manning  (February,  1011). 

OATS.  The  world's  production  of  oats  in 
1013  amounted  to  about  4,200,000,000  bushels  as 
compared  with  4,585,000,000  bushels  in  1912. 
This  reduction  was  the  result  mainly  of  smaller 
yields  in  Russia  and  the  United  States.  The  Rus- 
sian yield  was  estimated  at  1,025,000,000  bushels, 
or  over  25,000,000  bushels  less  than  the  year  be- 
fore, while  the  crop  in  the  United  States  was 
shorter  by  about  300,000,000  bushels.  Germany 
produced  647,080,000  bushels,  the  largest  crop 
for  10  years,  and  the  average  rate  of  yield  was 
66  bushels  per  acre.  Other  heavy-yielding  coun- 
tries were  Canada  with  305,000,000  bushels, 
France  with  358,000,000,  the  United  Kingdom 
with  103,000,000,  Austria  with  158,000,000,  Hun- 
gary with  08,000,000,  and  Ital^  with  41,600,000 
bushels.  In  all  of  these  countries  except  Austria 
better  crops  were  secured  than  in  1012.  In  Italy 
the  production  was  more  than  50  per  cent,  and 
in  Hungary  more  than  25  ner  cent,  greater  than 
in  the  previous  year.  The  highest  average 
yields  per  acre  were  reported  by  the  Netherlands 
and  Belgium,  being  60  and  63  bushels  respec- 
tively, while  the  lowest,  7.2  bushels,  was  reported 
by  Spain.  The  Russian  acre  yield  was  also  low, 
being  only  8.1  bushels.  The  world's  acreage 
was  slightly  above  that  of  last  year.  The  sup- 
ply of  oats  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  international  markets. 

The  United  States  in  1013  produced  the  third 
largest  crop  of  oats  in  its  history  on  the  largest 
acreage  ever  devoted  to  the  cereal.  The  produc- 
tion amounted  to  1,121,768,000  bushels  on  38,- 
300,000  acres,  as  compared  with  1,418,337,000 
bushels  on  37,917,000  acres  the  year  before.  The 
average  yield  for  the  two  years  was  29.2  and  37.4 
bushels  per  acre  respectively.  Based  on  the  farm 
price  of  39.2  cents  per  bushel  on  December  1,  the 
valuation  of  the  total  crop  reached  $430,596,000, 
as  against  31.0  cents  per  bushel  and  $452,469,000 
for  the  crop  of  the  previous  year  on  the  corre- 
sponding date.  The  crop  in  the  different  States 
ranged  from  52,000  bushels  in  Rhode  Island  to^ 
168,360,000  bushels  in  Iowa,  and  these  two  States 
also  had  the  lowest  and  highest  acreage  respec- 
tively. Following  Iowa,  Minnesota  produced  112,- 
644,000,  Illinois  104,125,000,  Wisconsin  83.038,- 
000,  Nebraska  60,625,000,  North  Dakota,  57,825,- 
000,  and  Ohio  64,360.000  bushels.  All  of  these 
States  except  Nebraska  reported  smaller  yields 
than  a  year  ago.  The  lower  yields  in  the  prin- 
cipal oat-growing  States  were  due  to  a  severe 
drouth  which  injured  all  spring-sown  grain 
crops.  The  average  yield  per  acre  in  some  of 
the  drouth-stricken  sections  dropped  to  one-half 
of  normal.  In  rate  of  yield  as  usual  the  ex- 
treme Northwest jg|^)t^j^5ll,^|^   Wash- 
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ington  reported  an  average  yield  of  48  bushels, 
Idaho  and  Utah  of  46,  and  Montana  of  44 
bushels  per  acre.  The  New  England  States  as  in 
the  previous  year  also  ranked  hish  in  acreage 
yield,  Maine  leading  with  40  bushels.  The  areas 
of  winter  oats  in  the  Southern  States  were  larger 
as  a  rule  than  in  the  previous  year  and  in  most 
States  the  average  yield  per  acre  was  also  better. 
OBEB^  Frederick  Albion.  An  American 
author  and  ornithologist,  died  June  1,  1913.  He 
was  born  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  in  1849,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  and  by  private  study. 
In  1872-74  he  hunted  birds  in  Florida  and  ex- 

glored  the  Lake  Okeechobee  region.  In  1876-81 
e  made  ornithological  investigations  in  the  Les- 
ser  Antilles,  discovering  twenty-two  new  species 
of  birds  and  adding  many  types  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  He  traveled 
much  in  Mexico,  Spain,  North  Africa,  South 
America,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  of  which 
islands  he  was  a  commissioner  for  the  Chicago 
Exposition  in  1891-92.  In  'addition  to  his  orni- 
thological writings  he  was  best  known  as  a 
writer  of  boys'  stories.  He  wrote  also  Porio 
Rico  and  Its  Resources  (1892) ;  A  Brief  Hietory 
of  Spain  (1897);  Stoned  West  Indies  (1900); 
Our  West  Indian  Neighbors  (1904) ;  History  of 
Mexico,  Central  America  and  Cuha  (1904);  A 
Guide  to  the  West  Indies  (1007);  and  The 
Heroes  of  American  History  (12  vols.,  1907). 

OBEBLIK  COLLEGE.  An  institution  for 
higher  education  founded  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in 
1833.  The  total  enrollment  in  all  departments 
in  the  autumn  of  1913  was  1809.  The  faculty 
numbered  160.  There  were  no  notable  changes 
in  the  faculty  during  the  year,  and  no  especially 
noteworthy  benefactions  were  received.  The  pro- 
ductive funds  of  the  college  amount  to  about 
$3,750,000.  The  library  contains  120,000  bound 
volumes  and  125,000  pamphlets.  The  president 
is  Henry  C.  King,  D.D. 

0CCT7PATI0KAL  DISEASES.  Brass 
founders'  or  sine  ague,  a  frequent  but  unrecog- 
nized illness  occurring  among  brass  workers,  was 
carefully  investigated  by  E.  R.  Hayhurst,  of  Chi- 
cago. Workmen  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  molten 
metals  are  likely  to  become  poisoned.  In  the 
case  of  lead  and  mercury  this  had  long  been 
known,  but  the  fumes  of  metal  such  as  brass, 
bronze,  German  silver,  also  frequently  poison, 
and  the  dust  inhaled  by  those  engaged  in  polish- 
ing or  handling  such  metals  has  not  infrequently 
the  same  effect.  Brass  founders'  a^e  was  be- 
lieved to  be  due  to  zinc,  brass  being  a  com- 
pound of  copper  and  zinc.  The  most  important 
symptom  is  the  chill,  with  some  fever  and  sweat- 
ing; besides  this,  the  throat  is  dry,  there  is  a 
dry  cough,  constriction  of  the  chest,  a  metallic 
taste  in  the  mouth,  loss  of  appetite,  headache 
and  aometimes  severe  backache  and  pains  in  the 
legs.  Nausea  and  vomiting  may  or  may  not 
occur.  After  the  chill,  which  lasts  from  one  to 
three  hours,  the  patient  feels  weary,  but  other- 
wise well.  The  chills  are  more  likely  to  occur 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  or  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening.  Hayhurst  found  that  70  to 
80  per  cent,  of  workmen  in  these  trades  are  sus- 
ceptible to  poisoning,  and  that  75  per  cent,  of 
the  remainder  develop  a  certain  degree  of  toler- 
ance to  the  poison,  while  the  other  25  per  cent, 
suffer  more  or  less  regularly.  Investigations  also 
showed  that  men  employed  in  this  work  were  fre- 
quently addicted  to  alcohol,  owing  to  the  belief 
that  whisky  is  an  antidote.  It  was  also  shown 
that  these  men  did  not  live  as  long  as  the  aver- 


age mechanic  and  the  mortality  from  tuber- 
culosis is  very  high  among  them. 

The  fourth  National  Conference  on  Occupa- 
tional Diseases  was  held  at  Rome,  in  June,  1913. 
Italy  had  long  had  an  institute  at  Milan  de- 
voted exclusively  to  research  on  industrial  affec- 
tions and  their  treatment,  the  first  of  the  kind 
in  the  world.  It  published  a  semi-monthly  jour- 
nal II  Lavoro,  now  in  its  sixth  volume,  which 
discusses  questions  connected  with  the  hygiene 
of  wage-workers  and  prophylaxis  of  occupa- 
tional injuries.  It  was  edited  by  L.  Devoto,  in- 
cumbent of  the  chair  of  occupational  affections 
in  the  University  of  Milan. 

Leuenberger,  after  reviewing  the  death  cer- 
tificates of  the  city  of  Basel  over  the  period 
1901-10,  found  that  tumors  of  the  urinary  tract 
were  thirty-three  times  more  numerous  in  anilin- 
dye  workers  than  in  workmen  of  other  classes. 
Statistics  of  the  Basel  University  clinic  indi- 
cated that  over  one-half  of  all  cases  of  tumors 
of  the  bladder  in  patients  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital during  the  last  fifty  years  have  occurred 
m  anilin-dye  workers.  Carcinomas  have  been 
most  numerous.  Leuenberger  believed  that  chemi- 
cal irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes  was 
greater  in  the  urinary  tract,  because  the  toxic 
substances  occur  there  in  greater  concentrations- 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  In  1895 
Rahn  described  tumors  of  the  urinary  bladder  in 
fuchsin  workers  and  concluded  that  the  libera- 
tion of  such  products  as  toluidin,  nitrobenzene 
and  anilin,  when  crude  fuchsin  is  heated,  was 
the  cause  of  these  tumors.  The  skin  and  res- 
piratory tract  are  considered  the  most  im- 
portant avenues  by  which  this  poison  enters  the 
body.  Daily  baths  are  recommended  and  the 
wearing  of  impervious  clothing  and  gloves,  to- 
gether with  masks  against  dust  and  vapors,  to 
be  worn  in  the  workrooms.  (See  also  JjABo^ 
Legislation,  Accidents  and  Diseases,) 

OGEANOQBAPHY.  See  Exploration,  un- 
der section  Oceanography, 

OEDCO.  Population.  The  population  of  the 
State  in  1910  was  4,767,121.  According  to  the 
estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  make  in 
1913,  the  population  in  that  year  was  4,965,169. 

Agbiculture.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1912-13  are  shown 
in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  those  for  1913  are  estimates  only. 

Acreage  Prod.  Bu.  Value 

Com     1918  8.900,000  146,250,000  |92.138.000 

1912  4,075,000  174.410,000  78,484.000 

Wheat    1913  1.950,000  86.100,000  81.590,000^ 

1912  1,220.000  9.760.000  9,565,000 

Oats    1913  1,800.000  64.360.000  21,744.000 

1912  2,120.000  93.280.000  80,782.000 

Rye    1913  97.000  1,600,000  1,104.000 

1912  67,000  884,000  663.000 

Potatoes 1913  160.000  10,240.000  8.704.000 

1912  186.000  20.832.000  11,041.000 

Hay     1918  2.960,000  a3.848.000  49.254.000 

1912  2.960,000  4.026.000  62.338.000 

Tobacco     ...1913  81,900  561.425.000  7.002.000 

1912  86.200  79.300.000  7.217.000 

o  Tona    5  Pounds. 

MnvEBAL  Production.  The  total  value  of  the 
mineral  products  of  the  State  in  1012  was  $111,- 
229,656,  compared  with  $97,000,284  in  1911.  Ohio 
is  one  of  the  chief  States  in  the  production  of 
coal.  There  were  mined  in  1912  34,528,727  short 
tons,  valued  at  $37,083,363.  This  production 
was  the  highest  in  the  whole  mining  history  of 
the  States,  and  represented  'ffigip«J^8«v3^e^[e 
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production  of  1011  of  3,768,741  short  tons  or 
12.25  per  cent.  The  largest  output  previously 
reported  was  in  1010,  when  on  account  of  the 
labor  troubles  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  Ohio  coal 
was  in  great  demand,  and  the  production  was 
34,200^668  tons.  Following  the  suspension  of 
mining  on  April  1,  1012,  employes  in  the  coal 
mines  secured  an  advance  of  wages  amounting  to 
about  five  and  a  quarter  to  five  and  a  half  per 
cent.  The  chief  factors  in  stimulating  the  pro« 
duction  in  1012  'were  first,  the  large  farm  crop 
and  the  resultant  prosperity  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts; second,  a  general  increase  in  manufactur- 
ing, particularly  in  iron  and  steel;  and  third, 
the  labor  troubles  in  the  Cabin  Creek  and  Paint 
Creek  districts  in  West  Virginia,  which  reduced 
competition  with,  and  stimulated  the  demand 
for  Ohio  coals  in  the  lake  trade.  Fewer  men 
were  employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  Ohio  in  1012 
than  in  1011,  but  there  was  a  marked  increase 
in  the  number  of  days  work.  In  1012  there 
were  employed  46,627  men  who  worked  an  aver- 
age of  201  da^s,  against  46,035  for  an  average 
of  170  days  in  1011.  Ohio  leads  in  the  per- 
centage of  coal  mined  by  the  use  of  machines. 
In  1012  over  87  per  cent  of  the  coal  produced 
was  mined  by  machinery.  The  fatalities  in  the 
coal  mines  in  Ohio  in  1012  numbered  133,  of 
which  125  were  underground,  4  in  shafts,  and  4 
on  the  surface.  Only  1  death  was  due  to  an  ex- 
plosion of  gas. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  the  production  of 
coal  in  1013  was  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
output  of  1012,  and  amounted  to  a  little  over 
34,500,000  short  tons.  In  the  late  spring,  min- 
ing operations  in  the  State  were  affected  by  the 
great  floods,  which  tied  up  transportation  and 
prevented  operations  for  about  one  month. 

Ohio  ranked  second  in  the  production  of  pig 
iron.  There  were  produced  in  1012  6,802,403 
long  tons,  compared  with  6,110,506  in  1011.  A 
small  amount  of  iron  ore  was  mined  in  the 
State. 

The  petroleum  production  in  1012  was  8,060,- 
007  barrels,  compared  with  8,817,112  barrels  in 
1011.  The  chief  production  is  in  the  Lima  and 
southeastern  districts,  and  in  the  latter  there 
were  produced  5,113,051  barrels,  in  the  former 
3,055,807  barrels  in  1012.  The  latter  figure  in- 
cludes the  production  of  Michigan.  The  total 
number  of  completed  wells  in  the  State  in  1012 
was  1717. 

Ohio  was  the  leading  State  of  the  Union  in 
the  value  of  clay  products.  The  value  of  these 
products  in  1012  was  $34,811,508,  over  20  per 
cent,  of  the  total  for  the  country.  This  was  an 
increase  of  $2,147,612  for  1011.  The  brick  and 
tile  production  in  1012  was  valued  at  $10,302,- 
773,  and  the  pottery  production  at  $15,508,735. 
The  principal  clay  product  is  white  ware. 

Transpobtation.  The  total  mileage  in  the 
State  on  June  30,  1012,  was  0,233.10.  The  total 
stock  of  the  railroad  line, amounted  to  $087,206,- 
047.  The  railroads  having  the  longest  mileage  in 
the  State  are  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern,  300;  Detroit,  Toledo,  and  Irington, 
330;  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St. 
Louis,  336;  Cleveland,  Akron,  and  Cincinnati, 
325;  Toledo  and  Ohio,  304;  Wheeling  and  Lake 
Erie,  474;  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and 
St.  Louis,  335:  and  the  Toledo,  Columbus,  and 
Ohio  River,  337. 

Education.  The  school  population  of  the 
State  on  August  31«  1013,  was  1,245,000.    The 


total  enrollment  was  870,612,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  683,000.  The  teachers  num- 
bered 20,101,  of  whom  20,030  were  women  and 
8252  were  men.  The  average  salary  for  men 
teachers  was  about  $60  a  month,  and  for  women 
teachers  $55.  The  total  expenditures  for  edu- 
cational purposes  in  1013  were  $32,455,752.  The 
educational  policy  of  the  State  is  undergoing 
great  changes.  A  survey  of  the  schools  was 
taken  during  10  months  of  1013,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  survey  many  important  legislative 
measures  will  be  introduced  in  the  legislature 
of  1014. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  treasurer 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  15,  1913, 
showed  a  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  fiscal  year  of  $4,781,327.  The  total 
receipts  for  the  same  period  were  $21,401,137. 
The  disbursements  for  the  same  period  amounted 
to  $14,882,868,  leaving  a  balance  at  the  dose  of 
the  fiscal  year  of  $6,211,002.  The  chief  sources  of 
revenue  are  county  tax  settlements,  liquor 
traffic  tax,  insurance  taxes,  annual  fees  of  domes- 
tic and  foreign  corporations,  excise  tax,  and 
public  utilities  tax.  The  chief  expenditures  are 
for  the  administration  of  public  institutions, 
State  highway  departments,  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, and  the  judiciary.  The  State  has  no 
bonded  debt. 

PoLincs  AND  GovERNMEiTT.  There  was  no  elec- 
tion for  governor  or  other  State  officials,  as  the 
term  of  Governor  Cox  does  not  expire  until  Jan- 
uary 11,  1016.  The  next  State  election  will  be 
held  on  November  3,  1014.  Governor  Cox  was 
inaugurated  on  January  14,  1013.  On  the  same 
day  the  governor  sent  a  message  to  the  legisla- 
ture. It  contained  a  recommendation  for  the 
passage  of  the  amendment  providing  for  the 
direct  election  of  senators.  This  amendment 
was  adopted  by  the  legislature.  Municipal  elec- 
tions through  the  State  were  of  unusual  in- 
terest owing  to  the  fact  that  the  State  constitu- 
tional changes  made  in  the  summer  of  1012  al- 
lowed the  cities  of  the  State  to  adopt  each  its 
own  form  of  government.  For  the  first  time, 
therefore,  municipal  elections  varied  as  to  form. 
They  occurred  on  November  3.  At  this  election 
the  city  of  Dayton,  having  previously  adopted 
a  new  charter,  elected  its  first  commission  under 
its  chosen  city-manager  plan.  The  city  of 
Springfield  likewise  adopted  the  commission 
form  of  government  and  chose  -its  first  gov- 
erning board.  In  several  cities  during  the  year 
proposed  charters  establishing  the  commission 
form  of  government,  or  some  slight  variation 
of  it,  were  rejected  at  the  polls,  in  general  at 
the  November  election  the  Republicans  made 
gains.  In  Cincinnati,  Henry  T.  Hunt,  the  re- 
form Democratic  mayor,  was  defeated  by  Fred- 
erick S.  Spiegel,  Republican.  Karl  Keller,  Re- 
publican, was  elected  mayor  of  Toledo  to  suc- 
ceed Brand  Whitlock,  Independent,  who  was 
not  a  candidate  for  renomination.  The  election 
in  Cleveland  was  of  importance,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  partisanship  had  been  wholly  elim- 
inated by  the  new  charter,  approved  on  July  1, 
and  candidates  for  mayor  and  council  ran  as 
nonpartisan  candidates.  Mayor  Newton  D.  Baker, 
elected  two  years  previously  as  a  Democrat,  was 
reelected  by  a  reduced  majority.  At  these  elec- 
tions four  proposed  amendments  to  the  State 
constitution  were  submitted,  but  only  one  of 
them  was  approved.  Amendments  to  establish 
the  short  ballot  in  State  and  county  offices  and 
to  exempt  local  bonds  from  taxation  were  re- 
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jected;  one  making  women  eligible  to  appoint-  waa  passed  regulating  the  circulation  of  initia- 
ment  for  certain  State  offices  was  indorsed.  The  tive  and  referendum  petitions.  Persons  circulat- 
new  license  law  went  into  effect  on  November  22.  ing  tliese  must  file  sworn  statements  of  disburse- 
Under  the  amendment  to  the  constitution  pro-  ments,  and  it  is  made  a  crime  for  any  person 
Tiding  for  home  rule  for  cities,  a  new  charter  to  accept  anything  of  value  for  signing  a  peti- 
was  proposed  for  the  city  of  Cleveland  in  June.  tion.  Measure  was  passed  for  providing  the  use 
Under  this  charter  nomination  for  city  office  was  of  school  grounds  and  houses  and  other  State 
to  be  by  petition  only,  and  a  nonpartisan  ballot  buildings  as  social  centres  for  the  entertainment 
in  municipal  elections  was  provided  for.  The  and  education  of  the  people.  A  State  board  for 
short  ballot  is  included,  as  is  also  the  recall  for  the  censorship  of  motion-picture  films  was 
mayor  and  councilmen.  No  party  designation  is  created.  A  public  utilities  commission  of  three 
permitted  by  the  ballot.  According  to  the  char-  members  was  established.  This  succeeds  to  the 
ter  the  mayor  is  to  have  a  cabinet  composed  of  powers  of  the  former  railroad  commission.  See 
the  directors  of  the  departments  of  law,  finance,  also  Liquor  Regulation. 
service,  safety,  and  welfare.  The  department  of 
service  is  to  have  charge  of  such  public  func- 
tions as  thoroughfares,  street-cleaning,  garbage, 
sewerage,  water  supply,  filtration,  and  a  mu- 
nicipal lighting  plant.  The  department  of  wel- 
fare is  to  comprise  the  divisions  of  health, 
charities  and  corrections,  and  public  recreation. 
The  last  named  division  comprises  the  recrea- 
tional uses  of  parks,  playgrounds,  bathing 
beaches,  etc  The  welfare  department  has  large 
powers.  It  includes  a  vocational  guidance 
bureau,  which  will  have  the  cooperation  of  a 
general  commission  which  has  been  making  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  subject. 

Legislation.  The  legislature  met  in  1913  and 
passed  an  unusual  number  of  important  meas- 
ures. Amonff  these  were  the  following:  An  act 
compelling  lobbyists  to  file  a  statement  with  the 
secretary  of  State  and  obtain  a  certificate.  They 
must  also  file  statements  of  disbursements.  A 
measure  was  passed  that  in  civil  actions  a  jury 
may  render  a  verdict  upon  the  concurrence  of 
three-fourths  or  more  of  its  number.  A  legis- 
lative reference  bureau  was  established.  Meas- 
ures were  passed  providing  for  indeterminate 
sentences  to  the  penitentiary  for  all  felonies  ex- 
cept treason  and  murder  in  the  first  degree.  A 
stringent  white  slave  law  was  enacted.  A  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  investigate  rural 
credits,  to  cooperate  with  the  Soutnern  Com- 
mercial Congress,  and  to  visit  Europe  with  that 
congress.  A  law  was  passed  that  wages  must 
be  paid  at  least  each  calendar  month  by  all 
employers  who  employ  five  or  more  regular  em- 
ployes in  the  State.  An  enactment  was  passed 
providing  for  a  ten-hour  day  for  females  in  cer- 
tain employments  and  other  provisions  regulat- 
ing conditions  for  their  employment.  Various 
Stote  boards  having  to  do  with  labor  and  in- 
dustrial matters  were  abolished,  and  in  their 
place  was  created  an  industrial  commission  com- 
posed of  three  members  with  very  broad  powers. 
An  eight-hour  law  for  workmen  on  public  works 
was  enacted.  An  agricultural  commission  was 
established  and  measures  were  passed,  putting 
into  effect  the  Torrens'  land  title  system.  The 
legislature  enacted  a  corrupt  practices  act. 
Measures  were  passed  providing  for  a  system  of 
primary  election  for  members  of  Congress,  State, 
county,  and  municipal  officers,  delegates  to  na< 


State  Government.  Qovemor,  James  M. 
Cox;  Lieutenant-Qovemor,  W.  A.  Qreenlund; 
Secretary  of  State,  Charles  H.  Graves;  Treas- 
urer, J.  P.  Brennan;  Auditor,  A.  V.  Donahey; 
Attorney-General,  Timothv  S.  Hogan;  Adjutant- 
General,  G.  N.  Wood;  Commissioner  of  Insur- 
ance, Edmund  H.  Moore;  Superintendent  of 
Education,  Frank  W.  Miller — all  Democrats. 

Judiciary.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Hugh  lu  Nichols,  Democrat;  Associate  Justices, 
James  G.  Johnson,  Democrat;  John  A.  Shauck, 
Republican;  Maurice  H.  Donohue,  Democrat;  J. 
F.  Wilkin,  Democrat;  O.  Newman,  Democrat; 
R.  M.  Wanamaker,  Progressive;  Clerk,  Frank 
McKean,  Democrat. 

State  Legislature,  1913.  Republicans:  Sen- 
ate, 7;  House,  33;  joint  ballot,  40.  Democrats: 
Senate,  26;  House,  87;  joint  ballot,  113.  Pro- 
inressives:  Senate,  0;  House,  3;  joint  ballot,  3. 
Democratic  majority:  Senate,  10;  House,  61; 
joint  ballot,  70. 

The  names  of  senators  and  representatives  to 
Congress  will  be  found  in  the  article  United 
States,  section  Oongresa.  

OHIO  STATE  UNIVEB8ITT.  An  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning,  founded  in  1870  at 
Columbus.  The  total  enrollment  in  all  depart- 
ments in  December,  1913,  was  3715.  The  faculty 
numbered  about  200.  There  were  no  notable 
changes  in  the  faculty  during  the  year,  and  no 
noteworthy  benefactions  were  received.  The 
productive  funds  amount  to  about  $1,000,000. 
There  are  about  130,000  volumes  in  the  library. 
The  president  is  W.  I.  Thompson,  E.D.,  LL.D. 

OEDCO  UNIVEBSITT.  An  institution  for 
higher  education  at  Athens,  Ohio,  founded  in 
1804.  The  enrollment  in  all  departments  in 
the  collegiate  year  1912-13  was  2037.  The  fac- 
ulty numbered  86.  A  head  of  the  College  of 
Music  was  appointed  in  1913.  No  noteworthy 
benefactions  were  received  during  the  year.  The 
productive  funds  amount  to  about  $120,000,  and 
the  income  from  all  sources  to  about  $324,000. 
The  library  contains  about  45,000  volumes.  The 
president  is  Alston  Ellis,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

OHIO  VALLEY  FLOOD.  One  of  the  most 
serious  floods  and  catastrophes  that  ever  befell 
the  United  States  occurred  during  the  last  week 
of  March  and  early  part  of  April,  1913,  along 
the  Ohio  Valley,  resulting  in  damages  estimatea 


tional  and  State  conventions,  and  members  of  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  at  $180,- 

controlling  committees  of  political  parties.     A  873,097,  including  damage  to  railroads  and  trac- 

long  act  provides  for  several  plans  for  municipal  tion  lines,  but  exclusive  of  municipal  and  county 

government  called  the  commission  plan,  the  city  improvements,    such    as    water    works,    sewers, 

manager  plan,  and  the  federal  plan.    Each  plan  roads,  bridges,  etc.,  which  were  estimated  at  $10,- 

provides  that  all  laws  pertaining  to  the  initia-  662,183,  while  the  direct  loss  of  life  was  esti 


tive,  referendum,  and  recall  in  municipalities 
shall  apply  to  each  such  plan.  Ten  per  cent, 
of  the  voters  of  anv  municipality  may  by  peti- 
tion have  the  question  of  organizing  under  any        —  —  —   . 

one  of  the  plans  submitted  to  vote.    A  measure   a  comparatively  large  area  whereby  the  rivers  o^ 


mated  at  415,  though,  of  course,  the  indirect 
mortality  due  to  exposure  and  incident  disease 
must  have  reached  larger  figures. 

The  flood  was  due  to  excessive  rainfall  overT^^ 
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northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  notahly  the  Miami, 
the  Scioto,  and  the  Muskingum  were  swollen  to 
such  dimenisons  that  the  ordinary  channels  were 
unable  to  take  care  of  the  flow  of  water  which 
carried  with  it  sudden  and  far-reaching  disaster 
and  ruin.  There  was  no  failure  of  storage  dams, 
or  the  general  failure  of  dams  of  any  kind.  It 
was  simply  a  case  of  the  rivers  heing  unable  to 
carry  the  large  amount  of  precipitation  and  as 
a  result  their  banks  were  overflowed  and  the 
effect  was  manifested,  not  only  on  the  tributary 
systems,  but  on  the  Ohio  itself  so  far  down  as 
Cairo,  III.,  where  it  joins  the  Mississippi.  In 
addition,  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  from  the 
east  and  south  were  discharging  also  large  vol- 
umes of  water  which  were  in  excess  of  the  aver- 
age flood  amounts,  but  not  up  to  their  previously 
recorded  maximum.  The  damage  done  extended 
from  such  sites  as  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  where  estimates  of  $100,000,000  and  $15,- 
000,000  respectively,  were  made  on  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  these  cities  which  were  submerged, 
to  the  rural  districts  where  farm  buildings  were 
destroyed  together  with  animals,  and  agricul- 
tural land  washed  away  leaving,  instead  of  fer- 
tile soil,  barren  gravel.  The  effect  of  the  flood 
was  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  ground 
of  the  watershed  was  not  frozen,  but  being  prac- 
tically saturated  by  previous  rains,  was  unable 
to  store  any  considerable  amount  of  the  moisture 
so  that  it  was  discharged  rapidly  into  the 
various  streams  which,  at  the  time,  were  all  of 
them  well  flUed.  Furthermore,  for  an  emergency 
of  this  kind,  the  natural  waterways  themselves 
had  been  in  nowise  prepared,  for  various  en- 
croachments had  taken  place  and  the  banks  and 
the  channels  were  contracted  or  obstructed  often 
by  bridge  piers,  abutments,  and  embankments,  in 
fact,  all  conditions  were  very  favorable  for  such 
a  flood  as  resulted  from  the  unusual  rainfall. 

On  March  22  a  storm  had  passed  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  Valley  and  was  accompanied  by  rain 
of  moderate  intensity,  which  served  to  moisten 
the  soil  of  the  Ohio  basin.  On  the  five  days 
from  March  23  to  March  27  two  storms  oc- 
curred with  continuous  rain,  which  produced  a 
total  precipitation  for  the  five  days  of  11.10 
inches  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  and  ran  from  6  to 
10.7  inches  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The 
flrst  of  these  storms  struck  Ohio  from  the  west 
and  extended  generally  throughout  the  country 
in  its  easterly  course.  On  the  night  of  the 
23rd  of  March  there  were  small  tornadic  storms 


in  Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska,  where 
a  tornado  at  Omaha  resulted  not  only  in  damage, 
but  in  the  loss  of  numerous  lives.  The  Miami 
River  was  the  flrst  large  stream  to  reach  alarm- 
ing proportions,  and  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  a  crest 
stage  of  20  feet,  or  about  8  feet  higher  than  the 
previous  record  flood  stage,  21.3  feet  in  1866» 
was  reached  at  I  a.m.,  on  March  26,  and  fur- 
ther down  the  river  at  3  A.K.,  a  maximum 
flood  stage  of  34.6  feet  was  attained.  This  con- 
dition was  reflected  on  the  Scioto  River,  though 
the  crest  of  37.8  feet,  9.6  feet  higher  than  the 
previous  maximum  of  March  24,  1808,  was 
reached  at  11  A.M.,  March  26.  The  same  gen- 
eral condition  was  observed  on  the  Muskingum 
River.  All  through  Ohio  new  high  water  rec- 
ords were  establisned  and  these  conditions  soon 
began  to  be  reflected  in  the  Ohio  River  itself. 
Record  stages  occurred  at  Marietta,  Parkers- 
burg,  Huntington,  Catlettsburg,  Portsmouth, 
Maysville,  Mount  Vernon,  Paducah  and  Cairo. 
Below  Cairo  the  Mississippi  River  overflowed  its 
banks  in  many  places  and  at  points  broke 
through  the  levees,  but  the  high  water 
stage  of  1912  was  not  reached. 

Nor  were  the  floods  of  March-April  restricted 
to  the  States  on  the  Ohio.  Throi^hout  eastern 
Indiana,  Ohio,  northern  West  Virginia,  and 
northern  New  York  there  was  a  heavy  rainfall 
and  all  of  the  streams  were  swollen.  In  New 
York  State  the  Genesee,  Mohawk,  and  upper  Hud- 
son rivers  were  unable  to  carry  the  water  in 
their  normal  channels  and  their  banks  were 
flooded  overflowing  the  city  streets.  The  result 
was  that  gas  and  electric  supply  was  out  of 
service,  street  car  lines  were  interrupted,  and 
the  water  pipes  and  sewers  were  also  impaired. 
Railway  and  structural  work  naturally  suf- 
fered and  the  effect  was  seen  along  the  New  York 
State  Barge  Canal. 

As  soon  as  the  extent  of  the  disaster  was 
realized  and  the  distress  and  other  consequences 
likely  to  follow,  the  governor  of  Ohio  ordered 
out  the  militia  and  declared  martial  law  on  the 
stricken  districts.  President  Wilson  sent  all  the 
available  men  of  the  public  health  service  and 
of  the  medical  department  of  the  army  to  the 
stricken  territory  with  such  government  supplies 
as  were  available.  General  Leonard  Wood,  the 
chief  of  staff  of  the  army,  was  sent  in  person, 
and  his  ability  as  a  physician,  as  well  as  a 
military  officer,  was  of  special  value  in  restor- 
ing order  and  preventing  the  outbreak  of  dis- 


ESTIMATE  OF  DAMAGES  IN  OHIO  ValLET  BT  FLOOD  OF  MaBGH-AfBIL,  1913 

(Total  population,  14,400,000; 
Towns 
state  which  re- 

ported • 

Illinois   11 

Indiana    47 

Kentucky    24 

New  York   1 

Ohio    94 

Pennsylvania    7 

Tennessee    1 

West  Virginia  21 


)0;  drainacre  area. 

208.000  square  miles) 

Municipal  and 

Lives     Buildings 

Bridges 

Total 

county  Im* 

lost        flooded 

destroyed 

provements  t 
1       7.250 

2              380 

•  •  • 

1  1.003.750 

89          15.460 

180 

15.480.148 

8,118,900 

1            6.721 

6 

1.881,600 

130.000 

0                200 

8 

160,000 

10.000 

867          83,833 

220 

143.197.492t 

7.296.088 

2               690 

4 

2.936,000 

22.000 

0               100 

1 

50.000 

,, 

4            2.669 

1:1 

8,477.500 

82.950 

Total    206 


416        60.048 


419 


168,175.385 


10.662.m 


Total  damage  to  railroads I  12.221,671 

Total  damage  to  traction  lines 476.041 

Total  (Including  railroads  and  traction  lines) |180,873.097 


*  Includes  smaller  towns  reported  by  officials  to  whom  requests  for  estimates  were  sent 
t  Waterworks,  pewers,  roads,  county  bridges,   street  railways,  etc.  .      .....  ...^ 

t  Includes  |150.000  for  State  canals  in  Ohio.  Digitized  by  VjO Li VIV^ 
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OHIO  VALLEY  FLOOD                 609  OXLAHOKA 

ease.    The  relief  of  suffering  was  under  the  diree-  along  the  banks  and  that  the  levees,  rather  than 

tion  of  the  National  Red  Cross  Association,  which  increasing  the  danger,  had  done  much    to    di- 

had  just  begun  work  at  Omaha  in  relieving  the  minish  it,  and  their  inadequacy,  rather  than  the 

distress  occasioned  bv  the  tornado.      The  relief  system  itself,  was  at  fault.     Likewise  on  the 

work  in  the  Ohio  Valley  was  well  organized  and  Ohio  River  it  was  recommended,  especially  at 

was  conducted  with  an  efficiency  in  striking  con-  Cincinnati,  that  levees  be  built,  and  it  was  also 

trast    to    that    manifested    in    previous    catas-  recommended  that  the  various  cities  which  were 

trophes.  There  were  competent  direction  and  ef-  threatened  should  face  the  situation  fairly  and 

ficient  distribution  of  the  food  and  supplies  that  provide  for  bridges  of  adequate  span  and  protec- 

were  hurried  to  the  stricken  district  as  fast  as  tion    to    the  banks,  avoiding  encroachment    by 

the  railway   facilities  were  restored  and  com-  building  other  structures  which  would  be  affected 

munication  established.    The  Red  Cross  Society  by  the  flood  at  time  of  high  water.     In  cou- 

expended  $2,343,601  in  connection  with  its    re-  nection  with  the  bridges  it  was  found  in  th^ 

lief  work  and  in  addition  there  were  local  re-  damaged  district  that  there  had  been  a  wide- 

lief  funds  amounting  to  about  $600,000,  these  spread  tendency  to  diminish  the  length  of  spans 

items  not  being  included   in  the  estimates  of  by  running  abutments  out  into  the  channel  ao 

damage  made  by  the  United  States  Geological  that  in  time  of  flood  an  abnormal  strain  was 

Survey.  put  upon  piers  and  abutments. 

Naturally  a  vast  amount  of  damage  was  done  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  annual  loss 
to  telegraph  lines  and  railways,  the  telegraph  by  flood  in  the  United  States  is  in  excess  of 
wires  ^ing  put  out  of  commission  early  in  the  $50,000,000,  and  this  fact  alone  has  aroused  in- 
disaster,  while  the  flood  carried  away  bridges  terest  in  the  national,  State,  and  local  inves- 
and  tracks  to  an  extraordinary  degree  that  was  tigations  that  were  in  progress  during  the  year 
reflected  in  diminished  net  earnings  for  the  rail-  for  the  amelioration  of  conditions.  The  national 
ways  involved.  On  the  Pennsylvania  lines  alone  government,  both  through  its  corps  of  engineers 
24  bridges  were  lost  and  50  damaged,  while  the  of  the  United  States  army  and  the  division  of 
repairs  and  replacements  of  such  structures  were  hydrography  of  the  United  States  Geolo^cal 
estimated  at  $1,027,116.  The  temporary  trestles  Survey,  had  under  way  important  investigations, 
built  by  this  system  to  replace  damaged  bridges  Studies  were  made  of  the  flood  of  1013  in  corn- 
aggregated  in  length  3.92  miles,  while  the  length  parison  with  other  floods  and  the  Geological  Sur- 
of  road  requiring  repairs  was  equivalent  to  189.6  vey  published  Water  Supply  Paper  334,  "  The 
miles  of  single  track.  The  aggregate  damage  to  Ohio  Valley  Flood  of  March-April,  1913."  The 
the  Pennsylvania  system  alone  was  estimated  at  commission  of  army  engineers  also  published 
^,600,000.  Other  systems  were  correspondingly  an  illuminating  report  on  this  subject, 
affected  and  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions  So  important  was  the  recognition  of  the 
occupied  the  railway  engineers  the  greater  part  need  for  national  regulation  of  rivers  and  wa- 
of  the  spring,  but  traffic  was  eventually  restored,  terways  that  many  schemes  were  proposed,  one 

There  have  been  other  floods  in  the  Ohio  Val-  of  which  was  embodied  in  a  bill  introduced  in 

ley,  notably  in  March-April,  1907,  and  in  Feb-  Congress    by    Senator    Newlands,    of    Nevada, 

niary,  1884,  both  of  which  were  due  also  to  the  which  appropriated  $60,000,000  per  annum  for 

heavy  rainfall,  but  the  flood  of  1913  was  espe-  river   regulation,   though   no   particular   means 

eially  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  exceptional  were  prescribed  for  undertaking  the  work.  This 

magnitude  and  intensity  of  the  storms,  which  bill  failed  of  passage,  as  it  was  the  general  be- 

were  its  direct  cause  and  the    fact    that    the  lief    that   the   problems    should    be    completely 

greatest  dama^  was  done  along  the  tributaries  investigated  in  view  of  the  meteorological,  hy- 

of  the  Ohio  River,  which  in  previous  years  had  drological,  hydrographical,  and  other  conditions 

not  been  particularly  effective  in  the  production  before  a  deflnite  campaign,  involving  large  ex- 

of  floods  on  the  Ohio  River  itself.    Its  origin  was   penditures,  was  undertaken^ 

in  the  comparatively  small  area  of  the    head-  OHIO   WESLEY  AN   XTNIVEBSITY.     An 

waters  of  the  Muskingum,  Scioto,  Miami,    and  institution  for  higher  education,  founded  under 

Wabash  rivers,  these  four  tributaries  being  re-  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

sponsible  for  the  great  damage  and  loss  of  life  at  Delaware,  in  1842.    The  number  of  students 

and  for  the  high  stages  reached  on  the  Ohio  enrolled  in  the  college  departments  in  1913  was 

at  and  below  Marietta.    The  southern  tributaries  813.    In   the   department  of  music,   were    116; 

of  the  Ohio,  while  they  contributed  a  fair  pro-  in  the   academy,   40;    in   the   art  department^ 

portion  of  the  water  in  the  main  stream,  had  but  12;    in   the  post-graduate  students,  6;   special 

little  disastrous  effect.  students,  81.    The  faculty  numbered  66.    There 

As  a  result  of  the  floods  on  the  Ohio  and  Mis-  were  no  noteworthy  changes  in  the  faculty  dur- 

Bissippi  rivers  and  the  great  damage  done,  much  ing  the  year  and   no  large  benefactions  were 

attention  was  given  to  the  discussion  of  various  received.     The    productive    funds    amount    to 

means  for  their  control,  or  prevention,  and  an  about   $1,000,000,    and    the    annual    income    to 

engineering  commission  was  appointed  by  the  about    $160,000.      The    library    contains    about 

United   States   government,   while   the   various  65,000    volumes.      The    president    is    Herbert 

cities  in  the  flood  district  which  had  been  dam-  Welch,  D.D. 

aged   for  the  most  part  employed  expert  advice  OIL,   Cbude.     See  Petroleum. 

to  guard  against  similar  damage  in  the  future.  OIL    ENGINES.      See    Intebnal    Combus- 

In  general,  the  main  points  of  discussion  were  tion"  Engines. 

whether  control  reservoirs   should  be  provided,  OIL  FITEL.    See  Battleships. 

and    they   were   advocated   by   a    number    of  OKLAHOMA.      Population.      The    popula- 

authorities  both  for  the  headwaters  of  the  Mis-  tion  of  the  State  in  1010  was  1,657,155.     Ac- 

sissippi  and  for  various  tributary  streams.  So  far  cording  to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the 

as  the  Mississippi  was  concerned,  it  was  the  con-  Census,  made  in   1013,  the  population  of  that 

census  of  the  best  engineering  opinion  that  the  year  was  1,038,761. 

improvement  in  construction  of  levees  was  the  Agriculture.  The  area,  production,  and  value  T 

most  advantageous  means  of  protecting  the  land  of  the  principal  crops  in  1012-13  are  shown  iniC 
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the  following  table.  The  figures  are  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
those  for  1913  are  estimates  only. 

Acrea^re  Prod.  Bu.        Value 

Com  1918  4,750,000  62,250,000  $37,620,000 

1912  6.448,000  101.878.000  41,770.000 

Wheat    1913  1.750.000  17.500,000  14,860,000 

1912  1.570,000  20,096.000  16.072,000 

Oats    1913  1,030.000  18,640.000        8.343,000 

1912  936,000  23.494.000        7.988,000 

Rye  1913  6.000  48.000             41.000 

1912  4,000  48.000             42,000 

Potatoes 1913  32,000  1.920.000        2.016.000 

1912  29.000  1.740,000        1,618,000 

Hay   1913  450,000  a  382,000        8,973.000 

1912  885.000  481,000        8.569.000 

Cotton    1913  8,019,000  5  820,000  44,740,000 

1912  2.666.000  1.021.000  66.241.000 

a  Tons.    5  Bales. 

Mineral  Pboduction.  The  total  value  of  the 
mineral  products  of  the  State  in  1012  was  $53,- 
614.130.  compared  with  $43,036,263  in  1911. 

The  oil  fields  of  Oklahoma  are  included  in 
the  Kansas-Oklahoma  fields.  In  the  volume  of 
oil  produced,  the  State  ranks  second,  being  sur- 
passed only  bj  California.  The  production  in 
1912  was  61,427,071  barrels,  a  decrease  from 
the  production  of  1911,  which  was  56,069,637 
barrels.  Several  oil  pools  of  considerable  ex- 
tent were  discovered  in  1912.  A  pool  was  de- 
veloped in  Creek  County  which  yielded  150  bar- 
rels a  day.  This  was  in  the  sand  found  at 
2180  feet.  Indications  point  to  other  discov- 
eries in  similar  locations.  The  total  number 
of  wells  completed  in  the  State  in  1912  was 
5993.    Of  these  4712  were  in  oil. 

The  total  coal  production  of  the  State  in  1912 
was  3,675,418  short  tons,  valued  at  $7,867,331. 
In  1911  the  production  was  3,074,242  short  tons. 
The  year  1912  was  the  first  in  the  ten  years 
to  encourage  the  coal  mine  operators  of  Okla- 
homa. For  this  period  the  industry  in  the  State 
had  been  practically  at  a  standstill.  The  rea- 
son for  the  increased  activity  in  1912  appeared 
to  be  the  diminution  in  the  supply  of  natural 

gis  and  fuel  oil,  in  the  markets  tributary  to 
klahoma  coal.  The  number  of  men  employed 
in  the  coal  mines  of  the  State  in  1912  was  8785, 
compared  with  8790  in  1911.  There  were  99 
fatal  accidents  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  State 
in  1912.  This  large  number  was  due  to  the 
loss  of  73  lives  in  an  explosion  of  gas  at  the 
San  Bois  mines  and  at  the  McCutcheon  mines 
March  23,   1912. 

Charities  and  Cobbections.  The  latest  re- 
port of  the  commissioner  of  charities  and  cor- 
rections of  Oklahoma  is  for  the  year  ending 
October  1,  1912.  The  State  institutions  in- 
clude the  Oklahoma  State  Home  at  Pryor;  tibe 
Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind  at  Fort  Gibson; 
the  Industrial  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Blind, 
and  Orphans  (colored) ;  the  Confederate  Sol- 
diers' Home  at  Ardmore;  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  at  Sulphur;  the  Oklahoma  State  Training 
School  at  Paul's  Valley;  the  Sanitorium  Com- 
pany Hospital  at  Norman;  the  State  Peniten- 
tiary at  McAlester;  and  the  State  Reformatory 
at  Granite. 

Transportation.  The  total  number  of  miles 
of  single  track  steam  railway  in  the  State  on 
January  1,  1913,  was  6323.  Of  this,  the  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  had  the  larg- 
est mileage,  1497.  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island, 
and  Pacific  had  13,026;  the  Atchison,  Topeka, 
and  Santa  F6  850;    and  the  Missouri,  Kansas, 


and  Texas  691.  During  1913  the  Clinton  and 
Oklahoma  Western  Railroad  constructed  30 
miles  of  track;  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and 
Gulf  Railroad,  102  miles;  and  the  Wichita 
Falls  and  Northwestern  Railroad   151. 

Education.  The  total  school  population  in 
the  State  in  1912  was  541,828.  The  total  en- 
rollment in  public  schools  was  438,901.  The 
average  daily  attendance  was  271,694.  There 
were  3390  male  teachers  and  8350  female 
teachers.  The  average  salary  for  male  teachers 
in  schools  of  the  first  grade  was  $80.97,  and 
for  females  $60.79. 

PoLiTiCB  AND  GOVERNMENT.  There  was  no  elec- 
tion for  State  officers,  as  the  term  of  Governor 
Cruce  does  not  expire  until  1915.  The  next  State 
election  will  be  held  on  November  3,  1914.  On 
January  21,  the  legislature  reelected  Robert  L 
Owen  United  States  senator.  Two  important  de- 
cisions made  by  the  Supreme  Court  during  the 
year  affected  Oklahoma.  On  May  26  the  deci- 
sions were  passed  down,  declaring  that  the  em- 
ployers' liability  law  as  applied  to  interstate 
commerce,  was  superseded  oj  the  federal  law. 
The  other  decision  prohibited  the  introductioo 
of  liouor  in  counties  occupied  by  Indians.  See 
also  Liquor  Regulation.  . 

The  location  of  the  permanent  seat  of  State 
government  was  finally  determined  in  favor  of 
Oklahoma  City  in  a  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court 
which  denied  the  validity  of  the  referendum 
petitions  on  the  Capitol  appropriation  measure. 

State  Government.  Governor,  Lee  Cruce; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  J.  McAlester;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Ben.  F.  Harrison;  Treasurer, 
Robert  Dun  lop;  Auditor,  J.  C.  McClelland;  At- 
torney-General, Charles  West;  Commissioner  of 
Insurance,  A.  L.  Welch;  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, R.  H.  Wilson;  President  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, G.  T.  Bryan;  Adjutant-General,  F.  K. 
Canton — all   Democrats. 

Judiciary.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
John  B.  Turner;  Associate  Justices,  Mathew 
J.  Kane,  Robert  L.  Williams,  Jesse  J.  Dunn, 
and  Samuel  W.  Hayes;  Clerk  of  the  Court,  W. 
H.    L.    Campbell — all    Democrats. 

State  Legislature,  1913.  Republicans:  Sen- 
ate, 8;  House,  19;  joint  ballot,  27.  Democrats: 
Senate,  36;  House,  80;  joint  ballot,  116.  Demo- 
cratic majority:  Senate,  28;  House,  89;  joint 
ballot,  117. 

The  names  of  senators  and  representativei 
to  Congress  will  be  found  in  the  article  Ukitid 
States,  section  Congress, 

OLD-AOE  PENSIONS.  The  chief  develop- 
ment in  1913  in  the  world-wide  old-age  pen- 
sion movement  was  the  enactment  of  a  unive^ 
sal  compulsory  law  in  Sweden.  This  is  the 
first  and  only  universal  scheme  ever  enacted. 
Public  systems  are  now  found  in  Austria,  Aus- 
tralia, Belgium,  Denmark,  Finland,  Franee, 
Germanv,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  New  South 
Wales,  New  Zealand,  Sweden,  and  Victoria.  In 
the  United  States  agitation  for  old-age  pen- 
sions continued,  but  no  public  action  of  impor- 
tance was  taken.  The  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  (q.v.)  at  a  conference 
on  social  insurance  discussed  the  pros  and 
cons  of  private  versus  State,  contributory  vertui 
non-contributory,  voluntary  verstts  compulsoiy 
pensioriS  for  Americans.  At  present  the  prin- 
cipal provision  for  retirement  pensions  is  made 
by  the  great  corporations,  and  civil  pensionB 
also  have  become  more  common  in  recent  yean. 
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HIGH  STREET,  HAMILTON,  OHIO,  AT  DAYBREAK,   MARCH  26,  1913 


SECOND  STREET,   MARIETTA,  OHIO,  DURING   FLOOD  OF  MARCH-APRIL,  1913,  AFTER 

THE  WATER   HAD  FALLEN 


THE  OHIO  VALLEY  FLOOD 

Photographs  from  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  334 
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OLD-AGE    PENSIONS  5U  OUAN 

Practically  all  railroads  and  the  leading  com-  who  were  not  only  republicans,  but  believers 
binations  make  provision  for  retirement  at  ages  in  radical-racial  reconstruction.  He  devoted 
ranging  from  60  to  70.  This  is  done  on  grounds  himself  early  to  the  cause  of  individual  liberty, 
of  efficiency  from  the  productive  standpoint,  and  was  ready  to  accept  any  form  of  government 
See  VVobkhen's  Compensation  and  Widows  which  could  reconcile  liberty  with  order.  He 
Pensions.  conceived  that  such   a  government  was  about 

Sweden.  After  more  than  twenty  years  agi-  to  exist  in  a  liberalized  empire  to  be  estab- 
tation  an  old-age  pension  law  was  enacted  in  lislied  by  Napoleon  III.,  but  his  dream  was 
Sweden  on  July  24,  1013.  This  had  been  pre-  shattered  when  Napoleon  seized  the  supreme 
ceded  by  the  appointment  of  an  old  age  com-  power  in  December,  1851.  In  1857  he  began 
mission  in  1905  which  reported  in  1007.  There-  his  active  political  career.  At  this  time  the 
after  numerous  attempts  at  legislation  were  fear  of  anarchy  which  had  contributed  largely 
defeated  by  the  conservative  element  in  Parlia-  to  the  establishment  of  the  Second  Empire,  had 
ment.  The  Swedish  law  is  unlike  that  of  any  begun  to  fade,  and  those  who  opposed  the  gov- 
otber  nation  in  that  it  is  universal,  applying  to  ernment  saw  a  chance  of  capturing  some  cities 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  over  sixteen  years  in  the  legislative  assembly.  Ollivier  was  put 
of  age.  Moreover,  it  is  obligatory.  People  are  forward  as  a  contestant  for  one  of  these  divi- 
divided  into  four  classes  according  to  their  an-  sions  and  was  elected.  He  was  one  of  the 
nual  income:  Class  1,  those  receiving  under  famous  five  who  represented  the  opposition 
500  kroner;  Class  2,  those  with  incomes  of  feeling  in  Paris  when  the  Second  Empire  was 
500  to  799  kroner;  Class  3,  those  receiving  from  at  its  zenith.  During  the  years  that  followed, 
800  to  1099  kroner;  and  Class  4,  those  receiving  he  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  champions 
1100  kroner  or  over.  These  classes  respectively  of  the  cause  of  reasonable  liberty,  both  in 
pay  annual  premiums  of  three  kroner  (82^  France  and  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  When 
cents),  five  kroner,  eight  kroner,  and  thirteen  the  empire  began  to  decline,  and  Napoleon  saw 
kroner.  These  premiums  must  be  paid  from  the  the  feasibility  of  bringing  about  a  form  of 
sixteenth  to  the  sixty-sixth  year,  unless  the  constitutional  government,  he  opened  negotia- 
person  become  incapacitated  for  labor.  Unmar-  tions  with  Ollivier,  the  most  brilliant  of  advo- 
ried  women  must  pay  their  own  premiums;  cates  of  constitutional  reform,  and  in  January, 
fathers  are  expected  to  pay  for  their  children  1870,  the  latter  was  called  upon  to  form  what 
between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  and  bus-  proved  to  be  the  last  ministry  of  the  Second 
bands  for  wives.  If  a  citizen  is  unable  to  pay.  Empire  constructed  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
his  premium  must  be  paid  by  his  commune,  emperor.  Ollivier  was  at  the  head  of  affairs 
Employes  of  state  railways,  state  telegraph,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Germany  in 
civil  service  already  pensioned,  and  the  clergy  1870,  but  he  soon  found  his  position  impossible 
of  the  established  church,  together  with  their  and  resigned.  He  devoted  the  remainder  of 
wives  are  exempted.  Paupers  also  are  ex-  his  life  to  writing  on  current  questions,  notably 
empted.  those  affecting  the  church.     His  greatest  work. 

It  was  at  first  provided  that  persons  with  L*Empire  Liberal,  began  to  appear  in  1894.  In 
incomes  exceeding  6000  kroner  ($1650)  should  the  fourteenth  volume  of  this  work  Ollivier  made 
receive  no  pension;  but  later  the  act  was  made  a  detailed  defense  of  his  conduct  in  the  days 
thoroughly  democratic,  pensions  being  author-  preceding  the  war,  and  appealed  from  the  judg- 
ized  for  every  one  over  66  years  of  age.  The  ment  of  his  countrymen  to  that  of  history.  The 
law  provides  higher  pensions  for  men  than  for  last  volume,  published  in  1913,  dealt  with  the 
women.  Every  man  will  receive  each  year  from  opening  battles  of  the  war  in  1870,  and  the 
his  67th  year,  or  from  the  time  of  permanent  overthrow  of  the  Ollivier  ministry.  Ollivier 
incapacity,  30  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  he  preserved  a  youthful  figure  to  a  great  age.  He 
has  paid  into  the  fund.  Every  woman  will  was  a  powerful  orator,  with  a  voice  distin- 
receive  as  an  annual  pension  24  per  cent,  of  guished  for  its  quality.  His  literary  gifts  were 
the  sum  she  has  contributed.  On  this  basis  the  remarkable,  and  the  sketches  of  various  men 
pensions  of  men  will  be  45,  75,  120,  or  105  of  letters,  theologians,  and  philosophers,  which 
kroner  according  to  class.  Those  of  women  he  drew  in  his  history  of  the  Second  Empire 
will  be  36,  60,  06,  or  156  kroner.  In  order  to  are  likely  to  live.  In  addition  to  the  works 
increase  these  very  meager  pensions  the  act  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  D&mocratie  ei 
also  provides  for  a  supplementary  payment  Liheri4;  19th  Janvier,  1869;  L'Eglise  ei  VEtai 
whenever  the  total  yearly  income  amounts  to  au  Concile  de  Vatican  (1877) ;  i78P-188d  (1889) ; 
less  than  300  kroner  ($82.50).  The  state  will  Michel  Ange  (1890);  Marie  Magdaleine  (1896). 
pay  three-fourths  of  this  additional  pension  and  OLMBTED,  Mablin  Edgar.  An  American 
the  commune  one-fourth.  The  administration  public  official,  former  member  of  Congress  from 
of  the  law  is  simplified  through  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania,  died  July  19,  1913.  He  was  born 
both  commune  and  state  taxes  have  been  as-  in  Potter  County,  Pa.;  received  an  academic 
sessed  in  proportion  to  income.  There  exists  education;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878; 
therefore  adequate  information  regarding  in-  engaged  in  practice  at  Harrisburg;  was  elected 
conies.  The  administration  is  controlled  by  a  to  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  in  1897;  reelected 
central  board  of  management.  A  representa-  to  successive  Congresses  up  to  and  including 
live  of  this  board  and  a  local  committee  for  the  Fifty-seventh  from  the  fourteenth  Pennsyl- 
each  commune  will  collect  premiums  and  assign  vania  district;  elected  to  the  Fifty-eighth  Con- 
pensions,  gress  from  the  eighteenth  district;  and  was  re- 
OLEOMABQABINE.  See  Daibting.  elected  successively  up  to  and  including  the 
OLIVE  OIL.  See  Hobticulture.  Sixty-second  Congress  of  1913.  He  was  a  promi- 
OLLivuSBy  EiiiLE.  A  French  statesman  nent  member,  and  was  for  a  time  chairman  of 
and  historian,  died  August  20,  1913.  He  was  the  committee  on  insular  affairs, 
born  at  Marseilles  in  1825.  His  father  was  a  OKAN.  An  independent  Mohammedan  state 
republican  of  a  somewhat  advanced  type,  and  in  southeastern  Arabia,  under  a  sultan,  sub-  ^ 
the  youth  was  thrown  into  the  society  of  men  sidized  by  the  Indian  government^j^^|ijCj^^gt|^flOQ[g 
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a  political  agent  at  his  court  with  the  right  ORCHESTBAS.  See  Musia 
to  restrain  the  cession  of  territory  to  any  OBE  DEPOSITS.  See  Geology. 
power  other  than  Great  Britain.  The  area  is  OBEOLIA  DI  SANTO  STEFANOy  LuiciL 
about  82,000  square  miles,  the  population  about  An  Italian  Roman  Catholic  cardinal,  died  De- 
500,000.  The  capital  is  Muscat,  with  25,000  cember  6,  1013.  Born  at  Bebe  Vaginena  in 
inhabitants.  The  main  article  of  consumption  1828,  he  entered  the  church  at  an  early  age,  and 
and  export  ia  dates;  other  products  are  pearls,  in  1866  became  titular  archbishop  of  Dami- 
limes,  mother-of-pearl,  fish,  fruits,  hides,  and  etta.  In  1873  he  was  created  cardinal  by 
skins.  Imports  1912-13,  Rs.  6,953,363  (British  Pius  IX.  He  was  more  than  once  mentioned 
India  Rs.  3,211,578,  Great  Britain  Rs.  1,399,818,  as  a  possibility  for  Pope.  His  life  was  almost 
Belgium  Rs.  1,515,398) ;  exports  Rs.  4,522,163  entirely  passed  in  Rome,  and  was  devoted  to 
(dates  Rs.  1,469,485,  limes  Rs.  100,950,  cottons  work  of  the  Curia.  Reactionary  in  spirit  as 
Rs.  56,199,  hides  and  skins  Rs.  48,830,  mother-  well  as  in  ideas,  his  bitter  opposition  to  at- 
of-pearl  Rs.  39,250,  pearls  Rs.  18,400.  Vessels  tempts  to  liberalize  and  modernize  the  doctrine 
entered  133,  of  168,516  tons.  The  inhabitants  and  administration  of  the  church  resulted  io 
are  Ibadites.  The  sultan,  Seyyid  Timor  bin  a  great  deal  of  resentment  on  the  part  of  the 
Feysal  (born  1886)  succeeded  his  father,  Seyyid  younger  generation  of  churchmen.  Although  he 
Feysal  bin  Turki,  October  5,  1913.  Major  S.  had  in  late  years  ceased  to  take  an  active  part 
G.  Knox  was  British  agent  in  1913.  in  the  affairs  of  the  Holy  See,  he  was  entirely 

HiBTOBT.  A  revolt  against  Sultan  Seyyid  Fey-  in  sympathy  with  the  campaign  conducted  bv 
aal  bin  Turki  broke  out  at  Nizwa,  a  town  in  Pius  X.  against  modernism.  As  the  last  of  the 
the  interior,  on  May  19.  The  rebellious  factions  cardinals  appointed  by  Pius  X.,  he  long  pos- 
— the  Hinawia  and  Ghafiria  parties— set  up  sessed  a  peculiar  prestige. 
Salem  bin  Rashid  as  a  rival  to  Seyyid  Feysel  OBEOON.  Population.  The  population  of 
and  rapidly  subdued  Rustak,  Zaki,  Awabi,  and  the  State  in  1910  was  672,765.  According  to 
other  places.  In  July  400  sepoys  were  sent  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
from  India  to  the  sultan  to  hold  his  position  made  in  1913,  the  population  in  that  year  was 
at   Muscat.     The  revolt  was  at  least  partially   756,988. 

due  to  the  sultan's  cooperation  with  British  au-  Aobicultube.  The  area,  production,  and  value 
thorities  in  stopping  the  illicit  Muskat  traffic  of  the  principal  crops  in  1912-13  are  shown 
in  firearms.  in  the  following  table.    The  figures  are  from  the 

ONNES,    Heike    Kameblxngh.      A    Dutch  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
scientist,  awarded  in  1913  the  Nobel  Prize   for   those  for  1913  are  estimates  only, 
the  greatest  discovery  in  physics.    He  was  born  - 
in   1863.     His  most  notable  work  has  been  in  Acreage    Prod  Bu      Value 

connection  with  low  temperatures.     In  1911  he  com 1918     21,000        698.000'  |   419.000 

went  farthest  in  the  direction  of  absolute  zero,  1918     20.000        680,000        472.ooo 

coming  within  two  degrees  of  the  point  which  Wheat  1918    750,000    15,717.000    11.788,000 

.Mo^i^o     i-k^     ^^^i»4«     «Uo««««     ^*     k^-4.         TT->  1912    848,000     21.018,000     15.132,000 

marks    the    complete    absence    of    heat.      He  o^^g  jg^    gg^.ooo    15.228.000      5,787,ooo 

achieved   this   result   by   boiling   helium    m    a  1912    869.000    13,714.000     6.623,ooo 

-vacuum.     He   is   professor   of   physics    at  the  Rye  1918     20.000        86O.000        262.ooo 

Universitv    of    Leiden     and    haa    written    manv  ^^^^      22,000         852.000  246.000 

university   01  ^>^en,   *na   nas  written  many  j^^^^^^  1913     50,000     6.750.000     S.9i5.ooo 

works  dealing  with  physics.  1912      65.000    10,075,000      3.123,000 

ONTABIO.     A  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Hay  1913    825.000    al,732,000    16.688.000 

Canada.     Area,  260,862   square  miles;    popula- 1912    790,000     1.738,000    14.425.000 

tion    (census  of  June   1,   1911),  2,523,274    (2,-      aTnnm 

182,947   in    1901).     Including  that   portion  of      "  ^"°"- 

the  Northwest  Territories  annexed  to  Ontario       Mineral  Pboduction.    The  total  value  of  the 

in  1912,  the  area  is  407,262  square  miles,  and  mineral  products  of  the  State  in  1912  was  $2,- 

the  population  2,527,292.     Toronto  is  the  pro-  653,549,  compared  with  $3,192,679  in  1911.   The 

vincial  capital  and  after  Montreal  the  largest  gold  production  of  the  State  in  1912  was  $770,- 

city    in    Canada,   with    376,538    inhabitants    in  041,    compared    with    $633,407    in    1911.      The 

1911.     A    lieutenant-governor    administers    the   largest    yield    of    gold    came,    as  usual    from 

province — Colonel  Sir  John  Morison  Gibson  in  Baker  County,  the  output  of  which  was  $484,- 

1913  (appointed  September  22,  1908).    Premier  041.     The  total  output  of  deep  mine  gold  was 

in   1913,   Sir   James   P.   Whitney.     See   section  $580,945  and  that  from  placers  was  $189,096. 

BO  entitled  under  Canada,  Dominion  of.  The  silver  output  in  1912  was  67,081  fine  ounces, 

OPAIi.     See  Gems  and  Pbegious  Stones.       compared     with  45,221    ounces   in    1911.     The 

OPEBA.     See  Music.  State  produces  a  small  amount  of  copper.     In 

OFIITH   HABIT.     See   Cocaine  and  Mob«   1912  this  amounted  to  311,860  pounds,  in  1911 

PHINE  Habit.  125,943  pounds.     The  largest  production  in  re- 

OPIITM  TBADE.     See  China.  cent  years  has  been  from  the  Waldo  district  in 

OBAIi  HYGIENE.    See  Education  in  the   Grant  County.    The  production  of  coal  is  small. 

Uniteh)  States.  In  1912,  it  amounted  to  41,637  short  tons,  val* 

OBAKGE  FBEE  STATE,  The.    One  of  the   ued  at  $108,276.     On  account  of  the  large  in- 

four  original  provinces  of  the  Union  of  South   crease  in  the  use  of  oil  for  fuel  on  the  Pacific 

Africa  (q.v.).    Bloemfontein  is  the  seat  of  the  coast,  the  quantity  of  coal  mined  in  the  State 

provincial    government^    with    (May    7,    1911)    decreased  in  recent  years. 

26,925     inhabitants;    Jagersfontein    had    9019;       Tbanspobtation.     The   total   miles   of    main 

Harrismith,  6799;  Kroonstad,  5700;  Ladybrand,   line  of  railroad  in  the  State  in  1913  was  1354.80. 

3323;  Bethlehem,  3172.     Two  railway  lines,  74  The   railroad   having   the   longest   mileage   was 

miles  in  length,  were  opened  during  the  year,  the    Southern   Pacinc.     The   Oregon   and    Cali- 

Administrator   (1913),  Dr.  A.  E.  W.  Ramsbot-  fornia  Railroad,  a  branch  of  this  company,  had 

torn.     See  South  Afbica,  Union  or,  for  area,  367  miles  of  track;  the  Oregon  Trunk  Railway 

population,  etc.  had    156;    the  goifva^^^  ^n^^^^^|^  Railway 
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140;  the  Paeifle  Railway  and  Nayigation  Com-  and  a  bill  for  the  sterilization  of  habitual  crim- 
panj  91;  the  Oregon  Western  Railway  and  inals  was  rejected  by  a  State  referendum.  The 
I^avigation  Company  06.  During  1018  there  Hood  River  County  Judge  and  commissioners 
were  about  70  miles  of  railway  construction,  were  recalled.  The  county  judge  of  Clackamas 
The  mileage  of  electrical  railways  in  the  State  County  met  the  same  fate.  A  campaign  for  the 
in  1913  was  388.86.  extermination  of  rabbits  was  undertaken  by  the 

Education.  The  total  school  population  In  farmers  of  eastern  Oregon  in  December. 
June,  1913,  was  196,675.  The  total  enrollment  Lbgislatzon.  The  legislature  met  in  1913 
was  133,622,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  and  passed  many  important  measures.  Enact- 
01,593.  The  male  teachers  numbered  1084,  and  ments  were  passed  putting  into  effect  the 
the  female  4406.  The  average  monthly  salary  woman  suffrage  constitutional  amendment, 
of  male  teachers  was  $84.53  and  the  female  adopted  in  the  election  of  November,  1912. 
$61.79.  The  legislature  of  1913  passed  several  Provision  was  made  for  the  submission  to  the 
important  measures.  Among  them  were  laws  people  of  the  constitutional  amendment  re- 
establishing trade  schools  in  districts  of  20,000  stricting  suffrage  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
inhabitants,  measures  relating  to  the  improve-  States  of  both  sexes,  and  eliminating  persons 
ment  of  evening  schools,  and  providing  for  in-  of  foreign  birth  prior  to  their  full  admission 
stitute  and  teachers'  training  schools  and  for  to  the  citizenship.  Laws  for  the  suppression 
free  text  books.  of  tuberculosis  were  enacted.    A  uniform  ware- 

FiiTANCK.  The  report  of  the  State  treasury  house  receipts  act  was  passed.  The  legislature 
is  for%the  biennial  period  1910-11-12.  There  was  enacted  a  measure  providing  for  mothers'  pen- 
a  balance  in  the  treasury  on  October  1,  1912,  of  sions.  Delegates  were  appointed  to  investigate 
$424,913.  The  receipts  for  the  two-year  period  rural  credits  in  Europe.  Amendments  were 
ending  September  30,  1912,  was  $8,307,182.  The  made  to  the  direct  primary  and  corrupt  prac- 
disbursementa  for  the  period  amounted  to  $7,-  tices  act.  The  Supreme  Court  was  divided  into 
738,859,  leaving  cash  in  the  treasury  on  Octo-  two  departments,  which  are  to  alternate  in 
ber  1,  1912,  of  $993,736.  The  chief  receipts  are  hearing  and  deciding  cases— this  for  the  more 
from  taxation,  and  the  chief  expenditures  are  expeditious  disposition  of  court  business.  A 
for  education,  State  institutions,  and  State  offi-  measure  was  passed  abating  disorderly  houses. 
eers.    There  is  no  bonded  debt.  Another  measure  provides  that  male  applicants 

CHAxniES  AND  CoBBECTioiTS.  The  charitable  for  marriage  license  must  produce  a  physician's 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  in-  certificate  as  to  freedom  from  certain  diseases, 
elude  the  State  Hospital,  Salem;  the  Eastern  Still  another  measure  authorized  the  steriliza- 
Oregon  State  Hospital,  Pendleton;  Oregon  tion  of  habitual  criminals  and  degenerates.  An 
State  Penitentiary,  Salem;  State  Training  industrial  commission  created  supervisory  au- 
School,  Salem;  the  State  Tuberculosis  Hospital,  thority  over  employment  and  wages  of  women 
Salem;  the  State  Schpol  of  the  Deaf,  Salem;  and  minors.  An  eight-hour  law  for  workmen 
State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded,  Salem;  on  public  works  was  enacted,  and  other  labor 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  Salem ;  Oregon  Sol-  laws  relating  to  safety  devices,  security  of  pay- 
diers'  Home,  Roeeburg;  and  the  Industrial  meota  of  wages,  etc.,  were  passed.  The  work- 
School  for  Girls,  Salem.  Provision  was  made  men's  compensation  ket  was  adopted,  but  was 
for  the  establishment  of  the  last-named  insti-  suspended  until  November,  1913,  for  submission 
tution  in  1913,  and  appropriations  for  the  pur-  to  vote  by  the  people.  Measures  providing  for 
chase  of  ffrounds  and  Duilaing,  also.  The  school  old-age  i>ensions  and  insurance  by  lal^rers 
will  be  for  delinquent  girls  between  the  ages  aj^inst  sickness  and  unemployment  were  con- 
of  12  and  25.  While  it  is  under  the  State  sidered,  but  not  enacted.  See  also  Liquob  Reg- 
board  of  control,  an  advisory  board  consisting  XJLATioir. 

of  three  women  in  the  State  will  be  appointed  Statb  GovmncEifT.  Governor,  Oswald  West, 
by  the  governor.  In  addition  to  these  institu-  Dem. ;  Secretary  of  State,  Ben.  W.  Olcott,  Rep. ; 
tions,  there  are  a  number  of  private  institutions  State  Treasurer,  Thomas  B.  Kay,  Rep. ;  Super- 
receiving  State  aid.  intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  A.  Churchill, 
PoLiTicB  AND  GovmncKnr.  There  was  no  elec-  Rep.;  Adjutant-General,  W.  E.  Finzer,  Dem.; 
tioD  for  State  officers  during  the  year,  as  the  term  Attorney-General,  A.  M.  Crawford,  Rep.;  Com- 
of  Governor  West  and  the  other  State  officials  missioner  of  Insurance,  J.  W.  Ferguson,  Dem. 
does  not  expire  until  January  1,  1915.  The  next  Judiciabt.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
State  election  will  be  held  November  3,  1914.  Robert  Eakin;  Justices,  Thomas  A.  McBride, 
On  January  21  the  legislature  elected  Harry  Frank  A.  Moore,  Henry  J.  Bean,  and  George  H. 
Lane,  Democrat,  United  States  senator  to  sue-  Burnett;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Moreland — all  Republi- 
ceed  Jonathan  Bourne,  Republican.     The  legis-  cans. 

lature  of  1913  passed  a  number  of  amendments  Statb  Lbgislatubie;  1918.  Republicans:  Sen- 
to  the  election  laws  of  the  State.  Among  these  ate,  28;  House,  48;  joint  ballot,  76.  Democrats: 
is  a  law  providing  for  the  permanent  registra-  Senate,  2;  House,  5;  joint  ballot,  7.  Republican 
tion  of  voters.  This  law  has  since  been  de-  Progressive:  Senate,  0;  House  6;  joint  ballot,  6. 
dared  unconstitutional.  Other  amendments  Democrat  Progressive:  Senate,  0;  House,  1; 
covered  the  filing  of  nominating  petitions  and  joint  ballot,  1.  Republican  majority:  Senate, 
certificates  of  nomination,  and  the  printing  of  26;  House,  36;  joint  ballot,  62. 
pamphlet  co))ies  of  any  measures  which  may  The  names  of  senators  and  representatives  to 
be  referred  to  the  people  at  subsequent  elec-  Congress  will  be  found  in  the  article  United 
tions.  On  September  24  the  industrial  welfare  States,  section  Congress, 
of  the  State  adopted  a  ruling  which  fixed  a  OBEGON,  UiavERsmr  07.  A  State  univer- 
minimum  wage  of  $9.25  per  week  for  adult  sity  for  higher  education,  founded  in  1876  at 
women  clerks  who  are  not  apprentices,  and  set  Eugene.  The  students  enrolled  in  the  several 
50  hours  as  the  minimum  week's  work.  In  departments  of  the  university  in  the  autumn 
the  election  held  on  November  3,  the  workmen's  of  1013  numbered  1257.  The  faculty  numbered  t 
compensation  act  was  approved  by  the  people,   121.    There  were  no  noteworthy  changes  in  th#  [C 

1913—33   > 
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faculty  during  the  year,  and  no  important  bene-  collection,  giyes  the  muBeum  one  of  the  fiiiM^ 

factions  were  received.     The  productive  funda  if  not  the  ftnert^  collection  df  humming  bird» 

amount  to  about  $190,000,  and  the  annual  in-  in  the  world. 

come  to  about  $300,000,  most  of  which  is  ap-  OBB^  Jambs.    A  Scotch  theolwlan  and  edn* 

propriated  by  the  State.    The  library  contains  cator,  died  September  6,  1013.     He  was  bonr 

47,000    volumes.     The   president   is  Prince   li.  in   1844,   and  was  educated  at  Glasgow   Uni- 

Campbell,    LL.D.  versity  and  the  Theolcwical  Hall  of  the  United 

OBNITHOIiOaY.    In  the  United  States,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Scotland.     He   became  a 

Audubon   Society   continued   its   agitation   for  minister  of  this  church  in  1874,  and  continued 

bird  preservation  with  gratifying  results.     By  in  active  pastorate  until  1891.    *In  the   latter 

the    provisions   of   the   McLean   act,    in   effect  year  He  wa«  elected  to  the  chair  of  church  hia- 

October    1,   1913,  the   Federal  government   as-  tory  in  the  Theological  Hall.    Ten  years  later 

sumed  control  of  all  migratory  birds  and  game  he  was  transfered  to  the  chair  of  apologetics 

birds  who  do  not  remain  permanently  within  and   theology   in   the  Glasgow   College  of  tho 

the   limits   of   one   State.     Regulations   which  United   Free   Church.     In   1891   he  was   Kerr 

were  adopted  and  published  in  Circular  No.  92  lecturer;    and   he    lectured    in    America.      His 

of  the  Bureau  of  the  Biological  Survey,  U.  S.  published  writings   include   Chrittian    View  of 

Department  of  Agriculture,  established  a  con-  Ood  and  the  World  (1893) ;  Early  Church  £Fit- 

tinuous  closed  season  on  all  insectivorous  birds,  tory  and  Literature    ( 1901 ) ;    The  Problem  of 

forbade  hunting  at  niffht,  and  put  various  closed  the  Old   Teatament    (1905);   The   Bible  under 

seasons  on  game  birds.     Attorney-General  Car-  Trial.   (1908);    The    Virgin    Birth    of    Qhrigt 

mody,  of  New  York  State,  declared  some  of  the  (1907);    The   Reeurreotion   of   Jeaue    (1908)^ 

provisions  of  this  bill  unconstitutional,  but  no  and  Sin  ae  a  Problem  of  To-day  (1910). 

decision  on  this  matter  had  been  reached  by  OBSOCK,   James.     An   English   artist  and 

the  end  of  the  year.    A  provision  in  the  United  writer,   died   May   9,    1913.     He   was   bom   in 

States  tariff  law,  of  1913,  forbade  the  importa-  Edinburgh    in    1830;    educated    at    Edinburgh 

tion  of  skins  or  feathers  of  birds,  a  measure  University;  began  life  as  a  dental  surgeon,  but 

aimed  especially  at  the  importation  of  plumage  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  he  gave  up  business 

of  birds  of  paradise,  and  of  aigrettes.    In  this  to  gratify  his  ambition  to  Iwcome  an   artist 

connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  German  He  studied  under  Stuart  Smith,  John  Burgess 

Colonial    Office    announced   that    no    permits  and  at  the  Nottingham  School  of  Art    In  18^ 

would    be    issued    in    1914   for   the   killing   of  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Institute  of 

birds  of  paradise  in  German  New  Guinea.  Water  Color  Painters  and  became  a  constant 

In   various   writings   of   economic   ornitholo-  exhibitor  of  landscapes.     He  was  also  an  in- 

gists  in  1913  more  recognition  than  usual  was  fluential  member  of  the^  council  of  the  institute 

given  to  the  fact  that  insectivorous  birds  do  and  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  new  galleriec 
not  confine  their  attention  to  harmful  insects^  in   Piccadilly,  the  reconstruction   of  the   insti- 

but  eat  the   beneficial   species   as  well.     Beal  tute,   and   the  grant  of  the  title  "  Royal."    In 

thought  that  the  fiycatchers,  on  the   whole,  do  addition  to  his  work  as  an  artist  he  became  a 

much  good,  though  about  one  third  of  their  food  well-known  collector  and  connoisseur.     He  pre- 

is  composed  of  bees  and  wasps.    Probably  their  Bented  to  the  South  Kensineton   Museum  and 

greatest  harm  is  done  in  killing  parasitic  hy-  t^e  Glasgow  Corporation  Gallery  many  import 

menoptera.      In    California    grasshopper    out-  ^"^  pictures  and  water-color  drawings.    Among 

breaks  have  to  a  large  part  been  held  in  check  his  published  writings  were:    Eaaaye  on  Turner, 

by  the  work  of  blackbirds,  kingbirds,  shrikes,  MuUer,  Com,  Barrett,  Hunt,  ConatabU;  Beeaye  on 

and  meadow  larks.  Crows  and  crow  blackbirds  Englieh  Art;   True  Art;   The  English  Water- 

kill  a  great  many  white  grubs,  the  larva  of  a  oolour  Art;  TAght  and  Wmter-eolour. 

beetle,  which  are  due  to  appear  in  large  num-  CSHAUaHNBSSY.    See  Mmoo,  Eietofy. 

hers  in  1914,  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  OSMTOM.     See  Chekistbt. 

States.  OTTOMAN  EMFIBB.     See  Tubkbt. 

In  the  Southern  United  States  it  has  been  OWEN-GLASS    "PTTTf.      See    Barks    A3n> 

claimed  that  anthrax,  hog  cholera,  and  blackleg  Banking,  and  United  States,  History. 

might  be  carried  by  turkey  buzzards,  in  flying  OYBTEB  INDTTSTBT.  See  Fish  awd  Fish- 

from    carrion.     Experiments   by    Darling    and  ebies. 

Bates  indicated  that  the  danger  from  this  source  PAGE,  Waltbb  HiheSw    American  ambassa- 

has  been  overestimated,  since  when  even   pure  dor  to  Great  Britain.    He  was  born  in  Carv,  N- 

cultures  of  anthrax   were   introduced   into   the  C.,   in   1854;    graduated  from   Randolph-Macon 

alimentary  canal  of  buzzards,  none  were  to  be  College  in  1876;  studied  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 

found  in  the  faKses.    They  might,  however,  carry  versity,  where  he  won  a  Greek  fellowship;  and 

germs  adhering  to  their  feet  or  feathers  and  on  leaving  Johns  Hopkins  he  began  work  as  a 

thus  spread  contagion.  newspaper  writer  and  became  a  reporter  on  the 

As  stated  in  the  Yeab  Book  for  1907,  an  at-  Gazette  of  St  Joseph,  Mo.  His  success  in  se- 
tempt  has  been  made  to  save  the  heath  hen  curing  the  acceptance  by  the  Atlantic  Monthly^ 
from  extermination  by  providing  a  refuge  on  of  A  Social  Study  of  an  Old  Southern  Borough 
Martha's  Vineyard.  Field  reported  in  1913  that  encouraged  him  to  travel  through  the  South, 
from  four  to  five  hundred  birds  were  on  the  writing  letters  to  several  important  newspapers 
island.  F.  M.  Chapman  conducted  an  expedi-  in  the  North.  For  two  years  he  was  special  cor- 
tion  to  the  Colombian  Andes,  to  secure  material  respondent  to  the  New  York  World,  one  of  his 
for  a  habitat  group  of  the  bird  life  of  Mag-  investigations  being  amoiig  the  Mormons  of  Utah, 
dalena  Valley.  The  expedition  made  an  or-  He  then  established  the  Sfmte  Chronicle  at  Ra- 
nithological  survey  of  this  region,  and  collected  leigh,  S.  C.  This  he  soon  discontinued  on  ac- 
2300  birds.  The  British  Museum  acquired  dur-  count  of  a  lack  of  financial  success.  After  hav- 
ing the  year  3315  specimens  of  humming  birds  ing  inspired  the  creation  of  the  industrial  and 
from  Mr.  R.  J.  Balston.    This,  with  the  Gould  mechanical  college  at  Raleigfa^  Mr.  Page  removed 
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to  New  York.  For  a  tim«  he  wrote  editorials  the  public  in  the  same  manner  between  those 
for  the  Evening  Fo8t,  and  contributed  to  Bar'  wno  laughed  and  those  who  were  seriously  in- 
per^8  Weekly,  and  the  Atlantie  M<mthlp.  In  terested.  Certainly  this  has  been  a  year  of 
1S80  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Forum,  and  in  awakening,  offering  wider  opportunities  thair 
1890  became  editor  of  that  magasine.  Five  years  ever  before  to  the  unofficial  artist  to  show  his 
later  he  was  asked  to  become  literary  adviser  work  to  the  public.  It  is  not^  perhaps,  too 
to  Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Company,  and  in  the  much  to  say  that  1913  marks  the  beginning 
following  year  he  took  the  editorship  of  the  of  a  new  era  in  the  creative  efforts  of  our 
Atlantie  Monthly.  After  three  years  in  this  painters  and  sculptors,  how  important  an  era 
position  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  for  a  the  future  will  tell;  but,  at  least,  the  impetus 
short  time  was  literary  adviser  to  Harper  ft  is  sufficiently  great  to  exhilarate  the  rising  gen* 
Brothers.  He  also  edited  the  Harper-McClure  eration  of  artists  to  an  extent  that  is  un- 
Encyclopadia,  In  the  same  year,  nowever,  he  paralleled  in  America.  These  developments, 
became  a  member  of  the  newly  established  firm  nowever,  have  not  hindered  the  large  general 
of  Doubleday,  Page  ft  Company,  which  in  1000  exhibitions,  most  of  which  have  been  compara* 
established  the  WorltPe  Work,  of  which  Mr.  tively  little  affected  by  the  new  influences. 
Page  became  editor.  He  continued  in  this  posi-  Late  in  December,  1912,  the  Corcoran  Art 
tion  until  his  appointment  as  ambassador.  Mr.  Gallery  in  Washington  opened  an  exhibition 
Page,  in  addition  to  writing  many  articles  for  of  contemporary  art,  which  remained  on  view 
the  World? 9  Work,  contributed  to  other  periodi-  during  the  first  part  of  1013.  This  exhibi- 
cals,  and  took  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs,  tion  is  held  once  in  two  years,  and  is  made  up 
He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  advocates  entirely  of  paintings,  affording  the  visitor  an 
and  workers  for  the  nomination  and  election  excellent  opportunity  to  study  the  progress  of 
of  President  Wilson.  Always  particularly  in-  the  American  contemporary  painter.  Follow- 
terested  in  the  industrial  development  of  the  ing  the  custom  which  guides  most  of  our  large 
South,  he  is  the  author  of  The  Rebuilding  of  exhibitions,  little  space  is  given  to  the  type 
Old  Commonwealthe  (1002),  a  series  of  essays  of  painting  which  is  not  acceptable  to  a  reason- 
on  the  progress  of  the  South.  See  also  Great  ably  conservative  jury.  On  the  whole,  a  high 
Bkitain,  History;  Mexico,  History;  and  United  percentage  of  the  pictures  were  excellent  ex- 
States,  History.  amples  of  whst  might  be  called  the  acceptable 

PAHAKG.  The  easternmost  state  of  the  type  of  painting. 
Federated  Malay  States  (q.v.).  The  inhabi-  A  group  of  portraits  by  John  Sargent  was 
tants  practice  agriculture  and  mining.  Area  shown,  including  the  immensely  clever  portrait 
in  1009,  planted  to  rubber,  20,271  acres;  rice,  of  Joseph  Pulitzer.  The  "Fencing-Master,"  by 
36,793;  cocoanuts,  16.736;  topioca,  2262.  Tin  Gari  Melchers,  was  a  full-length  of  undoubted 
export  in  1011,  1,436,156  Straits  Settlements  power,  the  most  satisfving  painting  that  Mr. 
dollars;  tin  ore,  2,603,810;  gold  (bullion),  262,-  Melchers  has  shown  in  some  years.  Cecilia 
160;  rubber,  28,310;  tapioca,  24,645;  copra,  ^^^  E^™«'  Schofleld,  Frank  Benson,  and 
17,185;  rattans  and  canes,  64,008;  gutta,  47,-  ^*^  Foster  were  well  represented  by  typical 
801;  etc.— total  exports,  4,800,630  (4,048,025  examples.  Two  of  the  most  beautiful  land- 
in  1010).  Total  imporU,  2,277,768  S.S.  dollars  Bcapej  were  by  Ernest  Lawson  and  Alden  Weir; 
<rice,  480,233;  opium,  286,256;  tobacco  and  and  Arthur  B.  Davies,  with  a  poetical  composi- 
mfrs.,  01,367;  spirits,  46,622;  swine,  78,248;  **^"'  ^i^,  C*""**  ^i*^  *  K!^^E  P'^]"^^^^ 
hardware,  225.451;  beer  and  stout,  21,670;  Oeorw  Bellows  with  his  "Polo  Crowd,''  added 
cotton  goods,  22,738  plain  and  26,036  printed;  *? J"«  artistic  scope  of  the  exhibition.  Good 
17,969,  tea;  etc.),  against  2,140,073  in  1010.  pfffjires  were  shown  ^  Childe  Hassam,  Fred- 
The  Gemas-Semantan  Railway  is  being  ex-  f'^^J'^[^^^  Willard  Metcalf,  Thomas  Dew- 
tended  to  the  borders  of  Kolantan.  The  Pa-  ^"K;  fa^J,  I>oughertv,  Leopold  Gould  Se^ffert, 
bang  is  navigable  for  small  craft  for  232  miles,  ^^^V^  ^*'H?^°Vr^?^  KV^^'  and  Eugene 
The  capital  of  the  state  is  Kuala  Lipis.  The  Speicher,  while  Kathleen  McEnery  and  AG. 
aulUn  (Ahmad  Mafttham  Shah  bin  Almerhum  Warshawsky  brought  the  wneral  tone  of  the 
Ali)  and  the  regent  reside  at  Pekan,  the  old  exhibition  as  closely  as  ooufd  be  expected  to  the 
capital,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pahang.  The  unconventional.  On  the  whole,  it  was  a  sound, 
British  resident  (1013)  is  E.  J.  Brewster.  conservative    showing,    that    struck    a    truly 

•»a<nmrrw#«    .--_  «#Trrr •nmrrviii     mv     j-      American  uoto,   lu  which   the   arrived   painter 

TAim^Q  Aim  BCm^BTTSJ^  dis-  dominated  and  a  high  standard  of  workman- 

tinguishing  point  about  the  year's  activities  in  ghip  ^as  maintained. 

art  in  America  is  the  spread  of  all  the  various  ^arly  in  February,  the  Architectural  League 
new  movements  which  have  come  to  a  head  m  ^f  ^ew  York  opened  its  annual  exhibition  in 
Europe.  Little  exhibitions  of  post-impression-  ^y^^^  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects  take 
ists,  and  of  represenUtives  of  later  revolution-  pa^t.  The  architectural  department  of  the  ex- 
ary  movements,  more  ephemeral  in  character,  fcibition  is  necessarily  made  up  mostly  of  pho- 
have  been  held  m  America,  from  time  to  time  tographs  and  space  does  not  permit  of  an  ex- 
in  the  last  few  years,  at  odd  intervals  and  in  tensive  display  of  semi-completed  mural  decora- 
odd  comers.  But  this  year  the  post-impres-  tions.  A  number  of  sketches  for  decorations 
aioniste,  cubists,  futurists,  expressionists,  etc.,  were  exhibited,  and  served  to  indicate  how  rare 
have  been  brought  before  a  wider  public.  They  \g  the  good  mural  decorator.  The  most  inter- 
have  penetrated  established  galleries,  much  U>  esting  part  of  the  exhibition  was  made  up  of 
the  disturbance  of  many  people  and  the  delight  sculpture,  particularly  of  the  work  shown  by 
of  others.  the  scholarship  student  of  the  American  Acad- 

Compared  to  the  great  mass  of  regular  stsnd-  emy  at  Rome,  Paul  Manship,  whose  archaistic 
ard  exhibitions  the  showing  of  the  revolution-   formula  is  happily  combined  with  a  solid  un- 
ists  has  been  small;  but  they  have  created  much   derstanding    of    sculptural    form.     Within    the 
excitement,    affecting    certain    artists    vitally,  year,  Mr.  Manship  has  gained  an  unprecedented    i 
while  others  have  only  mocked,  and  dividing  success,    partly   due,   no   doubt,   to   the   favor  HC 
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be  has  met  with  in  the  eyes  of  more  than  one 
good  architect,  who  has  grasped  the  unusually 
decorative  possibilities  of  his  pronounced  style. 
Ab  a  rule,  the  Architectural  League  exhibition 
is  unsatisfactory,  not  merely  because  it  is  timid 
and  conservative  in  the  kind  of  paintine  and 
sculpture  that  it  brings  out,  but  because  the  ar- 
chitect is  under  such  a  heavy  handicap.  If  he 
presents  his  work  in  the  manner  that  would  be 
of  most  interest  to  his  fellow  worker  he  takes 
the  risk  of  meeting  with  no  attention  from  the 
general  public.  And  if  he  appeals  to  the  general 
public  he  is  compelled  to  eliminate  much  mate- 
rial that  would  be  of  greatest  interest  to  the 
practicing  architect. 

February  is  a  month  of  great  activity,  and 
before  the  architects'  exhibit  had  closed  in 
New  York,  the  108th  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  opened  in  Philadelphia. 
This  event  has  with  justice  ranked,  in  the  past, 
as  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  exhibitions 
of  the  work  of  the  contemporary  An^rican 
painter,  and  it  also  gives  considerable  space 
to  sculpture. 

But  the  international  exhibition  of  modern 
art,  which  will  be  referred  to  later,  has  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  managers  of  most  of  our 
large  exhibitions  have  more  and  more  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  inviting  paintings  by  the 
same  artists  year  after  year.  And  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy,  although  the  most  courageous 
of  the  annual  exhibitions,  has  come  in  time  to 
consist  largely  of  the  works  of  painters  who  are 
continually  appearing  on  all  official  occasions. 
A  great  percentage  of  the  works  of  well-known 
men  had  previously  been  shown  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Once  more  we  are  brought 
fece  to  face  with  the  fact  that  we  have  many 
capable  artists  of  sound  traditions,  especially 
among  the  landscape  painters,  while,  as  in  all 
other  countries,  the  artist  of  rich  imagination 
and  power  is  rare  to  sajr  the  least.  Most  of  the 
paintings  may  be  described  as  of  the  type  suit- 
able for  the  home,  easel  pictures  of  moderate 
size  with  here  and  there  a  larger  canvas. 

Among  the  painters,  good  work  was  shown 
by  George  Bellows,  Robert  Henri,  Leopold  Gould 
SeyflTert,  Gari  Melchers,  Alden  Weir,  Lydia 
Emmet,  Howard  Gushing,  George  and  Amiard 
OberteufTer,  Arthur  B.  Carles,  Anne  Gold- 
thwaite,  and  Helen  Turner.  The  group  that 
helped  most  to  give  the  exhibition  a  non-aca- 
demic flavor  consisted  of  William  Glackens, 
Ernest  Lawson,  James  Preston,  Arthur  B. 
Davies,  Kathleen  McEnery,  Putnam  Brinley, 
Henry  Glintenkamp  and  Gus  Mager,  all  of 
whom  showed  paintings  of  distinct  individual- 
ity. In  sculpture  there  were  many  good  small 
works  of  beauty.  "On  the  Threshold"  was 
shown  by  Kdith  Woodman  Burroughs,  and  ca- 
pable modeling  was  seen  in  works  by  Mahonri 
Young,  Chester  Beach,  Paul  Bartlett,  Linsey 
Morris  Sterling,  and  a  long  list  of  other  ar- 
tists. The  fact  is  that  the  American  sculptor 
has  little  opportunity  to  show  anything  but 
small  models  and  thei^e  in  a  manner  which  does 
not  allow  of  their  being  seen  under  favorable 
conditions. 

By  far  the  most  important  exhibition  of  the 
year  and,  in  fact,  of  many  years,  was  the 
International  Exhibition  of  Modern  Art,  held 
by  the  American  Association  of  Painters  and 
Sculptors  in  New  York.  No  prizes  were 
awarded,  and  the  exhibition  was  characterized 
throughout  by  its  antipathy  to  official  forms. 


The  official  commercial  picture,  manufactured 
to  selU  which  plays  such  an  important  part 
in  most  exhibitions,  was  blackballed.  Many  in- 
ept paintings  were  shown,  but  the  ineptitudes 
were  technical  rather  than  spirituaL  There 
was  a  long  list  of  beautiful  pictures,  and  withal 
a  remarkably  high  standard  of  spontaneity  and 
sincerity.  The  avowed  object  of  the  exhibition 
was  to  show  to  the  American  public  the  de- 
velopment of  painting  throughout  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  in  spite  of  immense  diffi- 
culties this  object  has  to  all  intents  and  par- 
poses  attained.  The  large  armory  where  the 
exhibition  was  held,  was  divided  into  eighteen 
galleries,  and  over  a  thousand  works  were 
shown,  for  the  most  part  paintings  and  draw- 
ings. 

Much  adverse  criticism  was  caused  by  tbe 
fact  that  the  cubists,  the  expressionists,  and 
the  post-impressionista  were  represented,  and 
few  people  not  in  sympathy  with  the  large 
idea  back  of  the  exhibition  stopped  to  consider 
and  to  separate  the  senuine  from  the  specious 
manifestations  in  modern  art.  The  association 
holding  the  exhibition  behaved  neither  as  jury 
nor  judge,  issuing  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that:  ''In  getting  together  the  works  of  the 
European  modems  the  society  has  embarked 
on  no  propaganda.  It  proposes  to  enter  no 
controversy  with  any  institution.  Its  sole  ob- 
ject is  to  put  the  paintings,  sculptures,  and  so  ^ 
on,  on  exhibition  so  that  the  intelligent  may 
judge  for  themselves  by  themselves." 

With  the  earlier  nineteenth  century  paint- 
ing as  a  starting  point,  it  was  possible  to  gain 
some  idea  of  the  direction  in  which  painting 
is  now  going,  and  it  was  possible  to  compre- 
hend to  some  degree  in  a  manner  hitherto  not 
permitted  in  this  country,  the  thought  of  the 
American  and  European  painters  of  to-day. 

From  beginning  to  end  the  exhibition  at- 
tracted great  numbers  of  visitors,  some  among 
them  drawn  by  certain  notorious  pictures,  but 
for  the  most  part,  the  crowd  was  intensely  in- 
terested, and  ardent  serious  discussion  for  or 
against  was  heard  on  all  sides.  Agreeable  chat- 
ter was  replaced  by  interest,  discussion,  and  the 
clashing  of  prejudices,  tending  on  the  whole ' 
toward  increased  liberality  of  spirit.  For  the  . 
first  time  it  was  brought  home  to  the  great 
public  that  the  chief  function  of  art  is  not  to 
represent,  but  to  express  a  point  of  view, 
through  the  medium  of  representative  interpre- 
tation. 

The  .exhibition  brought  to  public  notice  here 
in  America  the  work  of  painters  who  have 
been  accepted  in  Europe  for  a  generation,  such 
as  Paul  Cezanne,  interesting  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  because  he  has  influenced  scores  of 
European  painters  and  begins  strongly  to  af- 
fect many  of  our  own  younger  men.  Daumier, 
Manet,  Degas,  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Monet,  al- 
ready known  here,  were  duly  represented,  if 
not  by  work  of  preeminent  importance.  Bat 
the  line  of  development  was  visible,  from  these 
men  onward.  They  had  already  been  accepted 
here,  but  Gauguin  and  Van  Goghf  who  with 
Cezanne,  have  been  legitimately  followed  as 
well  as  servilely  imitated,  were  shown  for  the 
first  time. 

To  go  back  a  little,  a  glimpse  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century  was  given  in  the  copy  of 
Ingres's  "Andromeda,"  by  Whistler,  a  fair 
Delacroix,  two  fine  Daumiers,  one  Coar- 
bet,  and  two  Cogpt^^^jeiifl^^^^thew 
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Maris,  several  paintings  and  drawings  by 
Puvis  de  Cliayannes,  brought  the  spectator 
rearer  to  his  own  time.  The  impressionists 
were  more  fully  represented.  Ihere  were 
three  Manets,  none  of  them  great  examples, 
four  fine  Monets,  several  landscapes  by  Pis- 
sarro  and  Sisley,  four  lovely  Benoirs,  a  num- 
ber of  canvases  by  Toulouse-Lautrec,  an  ex- 
cellent Mary  Cassatt,  so  that  a  certain  coher- 
ent development,  culminating  in  the  work  which 
truly  represents  our  own  time  could  be  ob- 
served. Cezanne,  Gauguin,  and  Van  Gogh  con- 
tinued the  development.  With  Matisse  and  the 
cubists  a  violent  dislocation  occurred,  although 
even  in  Matisse,  with  all  his  arrant  affecta- 
tions, we  see  vaguely  what  the  living  artists 
of  to-day  are  attempting,  namely  to  liberate 
themselves  from  what  might  be  called  the 
domination  of  the  third  dimension. 

Of  our  own  artists,  'Alden  Weir  and  Childe 
Hassam  both  sent  works  that  showed  their  art 
at  its  best.  Arthur  B.  Davies,  Ernest  Lawson, 
William  Glackens,  Allen  Tucker,  Putnam 
Brinley,  Robert  Henri,  G^rge  Bellows,  John 
Sloan,  Qeorge  Luke,  Jerome  lii^ers,  Eugene  Hig- 
gins,  a  painter  of  somber  imaginative  power, 
Sf  aurice  Prendergast,  James  Preston,  and  a  long 
list  of  well-known  men,  some  of  them  familiar  to 
the  regular  exhibition  visitor,  others  debarred 
from  official  sanction,  sent  strictly  uncommercial 
and  genuine  artistic  work,  which  helped  to  make 
the  American  half  of  the  exhibition  hold  its  own 
amazingly.  And  in  addition  there  were  a  great 
number  of  pictures  which  no  regulation  aca* 
demic  jury  would  have  passed,  but  which  main- 
tained the  fine  uncommercial  standard  of  the 
exhibition,  and  proclaimed  the  cause  of  spon- 
taneity and  sincerity. 

Art  must  either  be  abstract  deriffn  or  inter- 
pretation by  means  naturalisticalfy  recogniz- 
able. The  cubists  neither  designea  with  dis- 
tinction, nor  interpreted  imaginatively,  but  the 
gallery  devoted  to  their  work  attracted  both 
earnest  admiration  and  extreme  ridicule. 
The  cubists,  however,  were  but  a  small  part 
of  the  modern  work  shown  in  America  for  the 
first  time.  Among  French  artists  widely- 
known  abroad,  and  never  shown  here,  may  be 
mentioned  Pierre  Bonnard,  Maurice  Denis, 
Felix  Valloton,  Vuillard,  and  other  men  of  im- 
portance with  whose  work  the  Euoprean  ama- 
teur is  familiar.  The  present  day  artistic 
thought  of  France  was  further  illustrated  by 
many  other  men,  while  Germany,  Sweden,  and 
England  were  represented  by  Slevogt,  Munch, 
Auprustus  John,  Charles  Conder  and  other  ar- 
tists who  are  not  met  with  in  every-day  exhi- 
bitions. 

The  Americans  were  represented  by  compara- 
tively few  of  the  names  that  appear  over  and 
over  again.  There  was  nothing  by  Sargent  or 
his  school;  but  Theodore  Robinson,  John 
Twachtman,  Albert  P.  Ryder,  all  genuine  ar- 
tists, who  have  never  received  proper  tribute, 
were  represented.  Great  care  was  evidently 
used  to  Keep  out  unsympathetic  work,  and  to 
lend  the  exhibition  the  life-giving  quality  of  a 
certain  liomogeneity. 

Neither  in  the  spring  or  in  the  winter  exhi- 
bition of  the  National  Academy  was  there  a 
trace  of  the  infiuences  set  at  work  by  the  In- 
ternational Ex'hibition  of  Modem  Art,  and  this 
waa,  in  a  sense,  fortunate,  for  healthy  growth 
demands  the  presence  of  the  conservative  ele* 


ment  as  well  as  the  radical.  In  holding  to  the 
principles  which  it  represents,  the  academy  de- 
serves praise;  but  for  its  own  good  as  well  as 
for  the  cause  of  art  in  ^neral,  it  is  well  that 
the  academy's  too  exclusive  control  of  the  exhi- 
bition facilities  throughout  the  country  should 
feel  the  force  of  an  opposing  current 

Among  the  works  in  painting  and  sculpture 
which  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  spring 
academy,  were  the  exhibits  of  Paul  Dougherty, 
Gardner  Symons,  Cecelia  Beaux,  Helen  Turner, 
Elmer  Schofield,  George  Bellows,  and  Chester 
Beach.  The  winter  exhibition  was  not  notice- 
ably different  in  general  character  from  that  of 
the  spring,  work  worthy  of  special  attention 
being  shown  by  Ernest  Lawson,  Childe  Hassam, 
Leon  Kroll,  Gifford  Beal,  Robert  Spencer,  Paul 
Manship,  Janet  Scudder,  Phimister  Proctor  and 
Mahonri  Young. 

Among  the  regularly  recurrent  events  of  the 
year,  the  only  one  which  is  international  in 
character  is  that  held  at  the  Carnegie  Institute 
in  Pittsburgh,  which  opened  last  year  in  April. 
On  that  occasion  Hie  flavor  of  internationalism 
from  which  the  American  artist  might  justly 
expect  helpful  stimulus,  was  somewhat  mild, 
the  management  abiding  to  a  great  extent  bv 
the  policy  of  showing  the  work  of  artists  al- 
ready known  in  this  country  and  officially  rec- 
ognized abroad.  In  connection  with  the  large 
general  exhibition,  a  special  room  was  devoted 
to  the  work  of  the  French  painter,  Lucien 
Simon. 

Most  of  the  well-known  American  painters 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  other  exhibi- 
tions appeared  at  Pittsburgh  and  among  the 
foreigners  were  to  be  found  artists  of  estab- 
lished reputation  from  France,  Holland,  Rus- 
sia, Germany,  and  England. 

The  British  art,  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  in 
Pittsburgh,  gave  a  fair  index  of  what  was  to  be 
expected  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy in  London,  a  number  of  the  same  artists 
taking  part  in  each.  The  Royal  Academy  re- 
mains, as  ever,  conservative  in  character,  true 
to  its  traditions,  making  a  wide  appeal  through 
the  large  proportion  of  pictures  which  gratify 
the  average  popular  taste.  Official  portraits  of 
the  royal  family  played  a  conspicuous,  if  not 
markedly  artistic,  part.  The  sculpture  ex- 
pressed in  general  artistic  ideals  more  or  less 
of  the  same  order,  in  their  kind,  as  the  paint- 
ings. Altogether,  it  was  a  normal  Royal  Acad- 
emy. 

The  New  English  Art  Club  has,  for  many 
years,  stood  for  the  less  conventional  element 
in  British  art,  and  its  summer  exhibition,  much 
smaller,  of  course,  than  that  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, offered  many  pictures  of  interest.  This 
exhibition  was  marked  by  a  general  tone  of  in- 
dependence and  individuality  and  the  inequal- 
ity of  the  work  was  in  contrast  with  the  acad- 
emy's average  standard.  This  club  reflects  the 
less  commercial  side  of  English  painting  and 
its  appeal  is  consequently  to  a  more  limited, 
if  more  discriminating,  public.  The  exhibition 
included  drawings  and  water  colors,  as  well 
as  oil  paintings,  and  notable  wojrks  were  shown 
by  William  Orpen,  P.  Wilson  Steer,  Lucien  Pis- 
sarro,  Mark  Fisher,  William  Rothenstein,  Au- 
gustus John,  and  others. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Acad- 
emy, which  was  open  in  Edinburgh  through  the    i 
greater  part  of  the  summer,  gave  indicationioi^  LC 
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a  healthy  local  development  and  of  a  liberal  able  and  beautifal  poreelaina  and  ^ther  objeefa 
•pirit.  In  addition  to  the  oil  paintings  and  the  of  art«  is  a  benefit  to  the  muaeum  and  to  the 
flculpture,  there  were  water  colors,  black  and  public  which  can  hardly  be  oyerestimated. 
white  drawings,  architectural  designs,  minia-  The  loan  of  the  Morgan  (q.v.)  collection  is  a 
tures,  and  enamels.  Excellent  pictures  by  mem-  further  enrichment  of  great  value.  This  eon- 
bers  of  the  Scottish  Academy  were  shown  in  the  alsts  of  paintings,  bronzes,  porcelains,  tapes- 
work  of  Sir  James  Quthrie,  the  president,  W.  tries,  enamels,  and  rare  woiks  of  art  of  other 
O.  Hutchison,  James  Paterson,  and  John  Lav-  classes. 

ery,   and   a   particularly    individual    note    was  The  scope  of  the  museum  has  been  further 

struck  by  Samuel  John  Peploe.     A  number  of  extended  by  the  gift  of  the  Riggs  collection  of 

foreign  artists  of  note  contributed,  among  them,  armor,  said  to  be  the  largest  and  richest  pri- 

Gaston    LaTouche,   whose    death   occurred    this  vate  collection  of  armor  ever  assembled,  by  the 

year,    Albert   Besnard,   Emile   Blanche,    Edgar  Cochran   collection  of  Persian  manuscripts,  as 

Degas,  August  Rodin,  and  Jean  Louis  Forain.  well  as  many  other  gifts  too  numerous  to  name 

In  Paris,  during  the  spring  and  early  sum-  in  detaiL 

mer,  the  two  salons  were  drawing,  as  usual,  im-  Among  the  important  paintings  which  have 

mense  crowds  of  visitors.     Formerly  a  distinct  been  acquired  by  purchase,  may  be  mentioned 

difference  in  character  was  to  be  found  between  the  fine  Whistler  portrait  of  Theodore   Duret, 

the  salon  of  the  Soci^t^  des  Artistes  Francais  a  landscape  by  Ctoanne,.  portraits  by  Tintoretto 

(or  the  old  salon)  and  that  of  the  Soci6t4  Na-  and  Moroni  and  a  triptych  by  Isenbrandt. 

tionale  des  Beaux  Arts.    The  latter  association,  The  Boston  museum  has  acquired  during  the 

when  it  was  first  formed,  represented  the  revo-  past  year,  six  Gothic  sculptures,  and  paintings 

lutionary,   or   at   least   the   more   venturesome  by  Claude  Lorain,  Fabritius  Gainsborough,  Tur- 

tendencies  in  French  painting,  while  the  older  ner,  and  Morland.     And  among  the  exhibitions 

society  stood   for  the  conservative   in  thought  held  at  the  museum  were  the  Benman  Ross  col- 

and  policy.    But  the  two  have  become  more  and  lection  of  oriental  art.  paintings  and  drawings 

more  alike   of   late  years  and   the  exhibitions  bv    Besnard,    the    Scandanavian    exhibition    of 

held  last  summer  simultaneously  in  the  Grand  pictures  previously  shown  in  Xew  York,  and  a 

Palais  des  Champs  Elys^s,  ofi'ered  an  enormous  sroup  of  Italian  primitives  from  the  Fogg  Art 

amount  of  work,  in  an  atmosphere  of  franklv  Museum. 

debased  commercialism  that  is  not  to  be  found.  The  Chicago  Art  Institute  has  proved  itself 

to  such  a  degree,  in   any  other  of  the  great  to  be  much  alive  by  offering  in  addition  to  its 

annual  art  events  of  the  year.  usual  annual  showing  of  American  paintings,  a 

Much   good  work  in  painting  and  sculpture  series    of    "one-man"    exhibitions    by    contem- 

was  show^n  in  the  two  salons,  but  it  required  a  porary  artists,  several  exhibitions  which   went 

determined  effort  to  find  it  amongst  the  great  ©n  from  New  York  (including  the  international 

mass  of  mediocre  salon  ''machines."    As  usual,  exhibition,  greatly  cut  down  in  size,  from  the 

a  great  many  foreigners  were  represented;  the  armory,  the   Scandinavian  work  and   the  Ger- 

American  contingent  making,  on  the  whole,  a  man  Graphic  art),  and  a  group  of  contemporary 

creditable  impression.  Spanish  painting.     A  recent  event  in   Chica^ 

In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  works  shown  was  the  dedication  of  the  Ferguson   Fountain 

in  the  two  salons,  thousands  more  appeared  at  of  the  Great  Lakes  designed  by  Lorado  Taft 

the   Salon   des  Independents,  where,   as  usual.  The  Albright  gallery  in  Buffalo  has  been  the 

the   radicals   were   given  full   opportunities  to  scene  of  much   activity,   holding  not  only   its 

come  before  the  public,  and    the    "Salon    des  regular   American   exhibition,   but   a   aeries   af 

Humoristes"  showed  what  was  being  done  in  special  exhibitions  of  interest,  among  them  be- 

this  direction  in  the  graphic  arts.  ing   the   work    of   Constantin   Meunier,    Albert 

The    small    dealers'   galleries    in   Paris    gave  Besnard,  Lucien  Simon,  and  Walter  Gay. 

many   indications  of  the   active   artistic  influ-  A  new  museum  has  been  opened  at  Rochester 

ences  of  the  day  in  pictures  by  D'Espagnat,  and  in  the  Memorial  Art  Gallery,  erected  by  Mrs. 

Roussel,  and  in  sculpture  by  Bernard,  Bourdelle,  James  S.  Watson,  in  memory  of  her  son,  James 

and  Maillol,  all  artists  not  yet  taken  up  by  our  g.  Averell,  and  presented  to  the  University  of 

own  dealers.                                  ^  ^  Rochester  in  trust  for  the  people  of  that  city. 

In  connection  with  the  exposition  at  Ghent,  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  comprehensive  ac- 

there  was   a  large   international   exhibition   of  count    of    all    the    small    exhibitions    held    in 

European    painting,    and    in    Berlin,    broadly  dealers'  galleries  in  New  York  and  elsewhere, 

speaking,   the  Grosse   Berliner   Austellung  and  It  is  enough  to  say  that  these  not  only  cover 

the  Secession  stood  respectively  for  the  tradi-  a  wide  field  of  contemporary  activity  in   art, 

tional  and  the  individual  conceptions  of  art.  both    American    and    foreign,    but    give    many 

Such  have  been  the  principal  large  periodical  opportunities,  by   showing   loan   collections,   to 

exhibitions  of  the  year;  and  it  is  of  particular  gee  pictures   of   the   old    and   modem    masters 

interest  to   Americans  to  form  some   ideas  of  whicn  are  not  ordinarily  to  be  seen  outside  the 

the  activities  of  our  great  permanent  museums,  seclusion    of   the    private    collection.      For   ex- 

The   Metropolitan   Museum    in   New   York   has  ample,  there  has  been  a  notable  loan  exhibition 

added  enormously  to  its  resources  through  gifts,  of  pictures  by  Manet;  groups  of  the  eighteenth 

bequests,  loans,  and  T>urchases.  century  English  portraits  have  been  shown,  and 

The   Altmann    (q.v.)    collection   of  old  mas-  the  work  of  the  Dutchmen  of  the  seventeenth 

ters  is  the  most  important  bequest,  containing   century.  

thirteen    magtiificent    Rembrandts,    and  superb  PAIiAITE.    See  MmEBALOor. 

examples  of  the  art  of  Velasquez,  Hals,  Holbein,  PALESTINE,  Abchaologt  of.     See  Abch- 

Vermeer,  and  Van  Dyck,  as  well    as  a  rarely  JBOLOOT. 

beautiful    Mantegna,    works    by    Memlinc    and  PALLADIUH.     See  PLATXirav. 

other    primitives,    and    portraits    of   "Titian"  PALMEB,  Thomas   WmnsBELL.     A   former 

and  "  Giorgione."    The  bequest  of  the  whole  col-  United    States    senator    from    Michigan,    died 

lection  of  pictures,  as  well  as  the  very  valu-  June  1,  1913.    He  was  bom  in  Detroit,  Mich., 


m  PANAMA. 

3n  1830;  vtudlei  at  tlie  Univenity  of  MieUgan  Indian),  and  1621  Colombian.    The  nunibeft  of 

in  the  class  «f  1849,  but  did  not  receive  nis  employes  of  the  Isthmian  canal  commission  was 

degree   of   A.   B.   nntil   1876;    interested   him-  returned  at  33,241,  and  of  the  Panama  Railroad 

«eli    in   politics,    and    in    1873    was    appointed  Company,  7938;  total,  41,174,  of  whom  32,618 

a  member  of  the  Michigan  board  of  estimates;  resided   in   the   Canal   Zone   and   8661    in   the 

«nd    in   1883   received   the   nomination   to   the  cities  of  Panama  and  CoMn.    The  larser  towns 

United   States   Senate  to   succeed   Thomas   W.  of  the  Canal  Zone:  Gatun,  8887;  Empire,  7162; 

Ferry.    In   this   campaign    he    showed    himself  Cristobal,  3684;  Qorgona,  3444;  Paraiso,  2339; 

one    of   the   most   progressive   fighters    in   the  Pedro    Miguel^    2278;    Culebra,    2032;    Ancon, 

political  field.    After  a  long  deadloclc,  he  was  1674. 

elected,  and  became  a  most  efficient  representa-  Production,  Coiocxbcb,  etc.     Panama  is  a 

tive  of  his  State  in  the  Senate.    After  his  elec-  fertile  country,  but  only  a  small  part  is  under 

tion  to  the  Senate  he  purchased  over  650  acres  cultivation.    The  leading  crop  is  bananas,  and 

of  land  near  Washington  and  built  a  magnitl-  other   products    include    sugar-cane,  cacao,  cof- 

cent   home  there,  which,  at  the  expiration  of  fee,  corn,  rice,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  to- 

his  term,  he  presented  in  large  part,  and  under  bacco.     Idining   and   manufacturing   are    little 

the  name  of  Palmer  Park,  to  the  city  of  Wash-  developed. 

ington.      In    1889    he   was    appointed    United  Imports    (exclusive  of  non-dutiable   supplies 

States  minister  to  Spain  and  served  in  this  ca-  for  the  Panama  Canal)  and  exports  are  shown 

pacity  until  1802,  when  he  was  made  president  below: 

of  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago.    In   1887  he  ^»_« 

was  president  of  the  waterways  convention  at  ^  .,l%'«^«    —IIPIa*    •^A^^ftft^    •«  ISl^A^i. 

fioi^l4>  Qfo    \Ta«.;«  Imps... 17,806,812    |8,756,808    |10,056,994    $9,897,006 

*^^*^*;Jl        A  VI.     u  X  r.    *     T>.  Expa...  1,827,060      1,502,476        1,769,880      2,868,000 

PAKAJCA.     A  republic  between  Costa  Rica — ' = — * • — ■ 

and  Colombia.     Formerly  a  department  of  Col-  The  leading  imports  are  foodstuffs  and  cotton 

ombia,   it  declared   its   independence  November  goods.    Principal  exports  in  1910  and  1911  re- 

8,  1903.    The  capital  is  Panama.  spectively,   in   thousands   of   dollars:    Bananas, 

Absa.  AMD  PoPUUiTiON.     A  boundary  dispute  1031  and  2146;  ivory  nuts,  118  and  161;  hides 

with    Costa   Rica    has   been   submitted   to    the  and  skins,  02;  gold,  120  and  82;  cocoanuts,  113 

arbitration  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  United  and  75;   rubber,  111  in  1910;  mother-of-pearl, 

etates.     Pending  his  decision  the  area  is  stated  73  in  1911.    In  1911,  imports  from  the  United 

at    87,480    square    kilometers     (33,776    square  States    amounted    to    $6,123,000,    and    exports 

miles).     About    half    of    the    inhabitants    are  thither,   $2,676,000;    United   Kinj?dom,   $2,273,- 

mixed    bloods,    and    the   remainder    consist,    in  000    and   $126,000;    Germany,    $1,119,000    and 

about  equal  proportions,  of  white,  negroes,  and  $166,000. 

Indians.    The  population,  in  1911,  is  reported  The  Panama  Railway,  which  belongs  to  the 

at  386,745;  the  city  of  Panama,  37,505;  Colfin,  United   States  government,  extends   across  the 

17,748;    David,   16,079;    Bocas   del   Toro,   9759.  isthmus  from  Col6n  to  Panama,  48  miles.     In 

Movement  of  the  population  in  1910  and  1911  the  region  about  Bocas  del  Toro,  light  railways, 

respectively:  Marriages,  1299  and  774;  births,  chiefly  for  the  banana  industry,  aggregate  up- 

6876  and  6155;  deaths,  6177  and  4957;  immi-  wards    of    150   miles.    The    construction    of    a 

grants,    28,215    and  64,906;    emigrants,    14,910  national    aailway    from    the    city    of    Panama 

and  42,656.  to    David     (271    miles)     has    been    authorized. 

The  number  of  public  schools  is  stated  at  Telegraph  and  post  offices,  about  40  and   100 

294,  with  upwards  of  19,000  pupils.    In  1911  respectively. 

the  National  Institute   (high  school,  collep  of  FmANCE.    The  monetary  unit  is  the  balboa, 

commerce   and   language,    and   normal    school)  equivalent   to   the   American    dollar.    Revenue, 

was  opened  in  the  city  of  Panama.  in   1010,  $3,370,511;    in   1911,  $3,366,470.     Ex^ 

By  the  treaty  of  November  18,  1903,  the  penditure  in  1911,  $3,359,588.  The  budsiet  for 
United  States  guaranteed  the  independence  of  the  two-year  fiscal  period  1913  and  1914  bal- 
Panama,  and  the  latter  granted  to  the  United  anced  at  $7,682,428.  Estimated  revenue  was: 
States,  in  perpetuity  and  with  sovereign  rights  Customs,  $3,300,000;  stamps,  consular  fees,  etc.> 
and  powers  therein,  a  strip  of  territory  (the  $1,481,010;  ports  and  domains,  $166,053;  inter- 
Canal  Zone)  extending  to  a  width  of  five  miles  est  (on  $6,000,000  invested  in  the  United 
on  either  side  of  the  centre  of  the  Panama  States),  $568,400;  contribution  of  the  United 
Canal.  The  cities  of  Panama  and  Coldn  are  States  on  acount  of  the  Canal  Zone,  $500,000; 
not  included  in  the  Canal  Zone.  A  census  of  miscellaneous,  $1,677,965.  Estimated  depart- 
the  Canal  Zone  was  taken  as  of  February  1,  mental  disbursements:  Interior  and  justice,  $2,- 
1912.  The  total  number  of  persons  enumer-  407,681;  fomento,  $2,257,204;  public  instruc- 
ated  was  71,682,  of  whom  8872,  though  em-  tion,  $1,496,988;  finance,  $1,176,862;  foreign 
ployed  within   the  zone,   resided   in  the  cities  affairs,  $343,870. 

of  Panama  and  Col6n;   the  population  of  the  Government.        The     legislative    power     Is 

xone,  therefore,  was  reported  at  62,810   (which  vested   in    the   unicameral   National    Assembly 

figure,  in  addition  to  the  Canal  Zone  proper,  (32  members  elected  for  four  years  by  direct 

covers    the    canal    commission    settlements    at  vote).    The  president  also  is  elected  by  direct 

Porto   Bello,    Nombre    de    Dios,    Col6n    Beach,  vote  for  four  years  and  is  not  eligible  to  succeed 

€tc.).    Of  the  62,810  persons,   19,413  were  re-  himself.     He  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  five 

turned  as  white,  31,525  black,  10,323  mixed,  521  members.     Three  designadoa  are  elected  by  the 

yellow  (of  whom,  516  Chinese  and  6  Japanese),  assembly  to  succeed,  in  order,  to  the  presidency 

378    Hindus,    2    Filipinos,    and    648    Indians  in    case   of   vacancy.     The   president    in    1913, 

(nearly  all  of  the  Indians,  the  census  states,  for  the    term    ending    October    1,    1916,    was 

^ight   more    properly   have   been    returned   as  Belisario  Porras.     Designadoa:  Rodolfo  CJhiari, 

T"^ixed).     Of  the  population,  30,859  were  Brit-  first;  Ram6n  Vald^s,  second;  Artistides  Arjona, 

i«h,    11,860    American,    7636    Panaman,    4305  third.    Each  of  the  seven  provinces  is  adminis-    j 

Spanish,   2760    French    (largely   French   West  tered  by  a  governor  appointed  by  the  president.  >IL 
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HiSTOBT.     The   tariff   syBtem    web    amended  57,500  tona.    The  final  Bhipment  of  theae  waa 

80   as   to   place   higher    duties   on   some   com-  made  in  ApriL    At  the  beginning  of  the  fiacal 

modities;    the   establishment   of   bonded   ware-  year,  work  was  in  progress  on  half  the  total 

houses  was  authorized  for  the  storage  of  du-  number  of   locks  on  the  canal,  but  none   had 

tiable   merchandise.    As   the   result   of   a   law  been   entirely   completed.    On    June   30,    1913. 

obliging   Chinese   residents   to   pay   a   registra*  over  07  per  cent,  of  all  material  was  aaaem- 

tion    fee,    the    government    had    considerable  bled  in  the  gates.    All  the  guard  gates   were 

trouble  with  the  Chinese  element  of  the  popu-  complete    except    those    at    the    lower   end    of 

lation.      The     Chinese     consul-general     Owang  Miraflores  locks,  and  the  guard  gates  at  both 

King,   who  was  reported  to  have  advised  his  ends    of    Qatun    locks    had    been    permanently 

countrymen  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  law,  had  closed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  vear. 

his  exequatur  returned  to  him  in  September  by  During  the  year  the  scheme  for  the  control 

the  government  of  Panama.    In  November  over  of  the  various  locks  was  completed.    This  cod- 

a     thousand     Chinese     retail    merchants     and  templates  the  control  in  the  central  station  of 

laundrymen    closed    their    stores    as    a    protest  eveiy    piece   of   machinery   in   the    lock   walls, 

against   registration, — Panama  received   a   gift  This  central  station  is  situated  on  the  centre 

of  $10,000  from  King  Alphonso  of  Spain  as  a  wall    of   the    upper    locks,    where    an   uninter- 

contribution  towards  the  erection  of  a  statue  rupted  view  of   the  entire   locks   or   flight  of 

of   Balboa,   discoverer   of   the   Pacific  ocean. —  locks  may  be  had.    In  this  house  is  located  a 

The   government   of   Panama   formally   invited  control  switchboard  connected  with  every  local 

all    American    States,    includins    Canada,    to  control  panel  and  indicatin^r  mechanism, 

participate     in     the     National     Exposition     of  The   plans   for   illuminating  the    locks   were 

Panama,  November  3,  1914  to  April,  1915.  practically   completed   during    1913.    A   hollow 

PANAliCA-CALIPOBNIA     EXPOSITION,  concrete  pole  with  concrete  bracket  arms    and 

6ee  Expositions.  reflectors  supports  the  lamp  for  exterior  illu- 

PANAHA  CANAL.    The  end  of  1913  saw  mination    of    the    locks    and    grounds.    These 

the  practical  completion  of  the  canal  as  far  as  poles   are    approximately    100   Ket   apart,    and 

the  works  of  excavation  and  the  construction  the  lamps  30  feet  above  the  coping  level.    The 

of    locks   were    concerned.    There    only   remain  lighting   units    are    110-volt,    500-watt    Mazda 

minor  details  to  be  completed  which,  although  lamps.    During  the  year  the  shop  drawings  for 

requiring  considerable  time,  are  relatively  un-  the   emergency   dams   were   completed  and   ap- 

important  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  proved.    The   assembling   of  the   east   dam   at 

work  already  done.  Gatun  was  completed  on  March  1,  1913.    The 

There  were  several  important  changes  in  the  erection  of  the  east  and  west  dam  was  prae- 

organization    of    the    canal  commission  during  ticallv  completed  on  March  1,   1913.    On  May 

the  year.    S.  B.  Williamson,  division  engineer  20,  the  contractor  began  the  final  tests  of  the 

of  the  Pacific  division,  had  retired  on  IHcem-  dam  on  the  east  side,  the  total  time  for  dos- 

ber    11,    1912,   and   as   he   considered   that  the  ing  on  the  first  test  being  one  hour,  one  minute, 

work  of  this  division  had  advanced  to  such  a  and   thirty   seconds.    In    later    tests,    the   pes- 

state  that  the  commission  was  not  warranted  sage  was  closed  in  forty-two  minutes  and  sev- 

in  continuing  it,  this  action  necessitated  a  re-  enteen  seconds. 

organization  of  the  work  on  the  Pacific  side  of  Twelve  range  towers  were  completed  in  the 

the   canal.    That   part   of    it   relating   to   ter-  Gatun  Lake  section.    These  towers  are  of  re- 

minals,    which    considering   the    previous   fiscal  inforced   concrete   with    heights    from   base  to 

year  had  been  assigned  to  the  Pacific  division,  focal  plane  varying  from  28  feet  10  inches  to 

was '  transferred  to  the  second  division,  which  87   feet  and   10   inches.    Three   skeleton   tower 

had   charge  of   preparing  the   designs   for  the  beacona  marking  the  edges  of  the  channel  be- 

shops,  dry  docks,   and  coaling  stations.  tween  Balboa  and  Miraflores,  were   also  com- 

Lieut-Col.   D.    D.   Gaillard   (q.v.),   who   had  pleted. 

charge  of  the  division  in  which  was  included  Atlantic  Division.    This   division  embraces 

the    Culebra    Cut,    died    November    28,    1913.  the    construction    of    the    locks    and    dams   at 

H.  L.  Metcalf  was  appointed  head  of  the  de-  Gatun,  the  breakwater  at  Limon  Bay,  and  mu- 

partment    of    civil    administration    in    August,  nicipal  improvements  in  Colon,  and  the  various 

and   several   other   changes  were  made  in   the  settlements  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the 

civil   administration   of   the   zone.    Paragraphs  division.    It   is   in   charge   of   Lieut.-CoL   Wil- 

on  the  construction  during  the  fiscal  year  fol-  Ham  L.   Sibert. 

low:  It  was  estimated  in   1912  that  the  concrete 

First   Division.    This    division,   under    Col.  work  of  the  Gatun  locks  would  be  completed 

H.    F.   Hodges,   continued   during  the  year   in  by  July  1,  1913.    By  shortening  the  north  ap- 

charge   of   the   locks,   dams,   regulating  works,  proach  piers  200  feet,  all  the  concrete,  except 

and    accessories;    the   design   and    construction  miscellaneous  finishing,  was  completed  on  June 

of   aids   to   navigation;    the   inspection   of  the  14,   1913.    At  the  close  of  the  previous  fiscsi 

manufacture    and   erection    of    the    lock    gates,  year,  the  Gatun   Dam  had  been   raised  to  an 

operating    machinery,    gates    and    valves,    etc.,  elevation  of  103.35  feet  for  a  length  of   1000 

and   placing   of   such   concrete  in  the  locks   as  feet  east  of  the  spillway,  and  for  the  balance 

was  omitted  until  the  installation  of  the  ma-  of  this  portion  of  the  dam,  the  dry  fills  had 

chinery.    The    designing    work    for    the    locks  reached  a  general  elevation  of  96  feet  and  the 

was  completed,  and  the  force  in  charge  of  the  hydraulic  fill  between  them  a  general  elevation 

designs  was  disbanded  on  June   1,   1913.  of  85  feet.    At  the  close  of  the  year  sufficient 

During  the  year,  14  gates  and  one  caisson  material  had  been  added  to  raise  the  dam  to 
for  the  spillway  at  Miraflores  were  completed,  practically  its  full  height  with  3  to  5  feet  addi- 
The  construction  and  erection  of  the  lock  gates  tional  alon^  the  axis  to  allow  for  settlement 
was  continued  during  the  year.  All  shop  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  the  spill- 
drawings  were  completed  as  was  the  manufac-  way  dam  had  been  completed, 
^e  of  all  material  for  the  gates,  aggregating  Centbal  Division.    ,Th^   diyisiOTLi^embraoes 
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CULEBRA  CUT. 


Looking  north  from  east  bank  between  Culebra  and  Empire.    Tug  towing  first  ladder  dredge 
to  operate  in  Canal.    October  22,  1913. 


CULEBRA   CUT,  CULEBRA.    Looking   north  from   west   bank.    Dredges  excavating  at  Cucaracha  slide  and 
channel  at  that  point  150  feet  wide.    December  15,  1913. 
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the  excavation  between  Gatun  Dam  and  Pedro  therefore,  that  8nb8e<;|uent  to  the  admlMion  of 
Miguel  locka,  including  diversion  channels,  the  water  into  the  cut  in  October,  the  work  re- 
construction of  the  Naos  Islands  breakwater,  maining  could  be  handled  most  expeditiously 
ftnd  municipal  improvements  within  the  divi*  and  economically  by  the  use  of  the  dredging 
sion  limits.  In  this  section  is  included  the  fleet.  The  sixth  division  was  organized  to  get 
Culebra  Cut.  Of  this,  it  was  estimated  that  the  fleet  in  condition  to  handle  the  work  and 
6,899,200  cubic  yards  were  the  result  of  slides,  to  take  charge  of  the  dredging  after  the  blow* 
The  amount  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year  ing  up  of  the  dike.  The  division  was  in 
was  again  increased  as  a  result  of  slides,  and  charge  of  W.  G.  Ck)mber,  tbe'  resident  engineer, 
aggregated  8,200,000  yards,  which  was  an  in*  On  October  10,  President  Wilson,  by  the  pres- 
crease  of  0,280,237  cubic  yards  over  the  estl-  sure  of  an  electric  button  in  Washington,  gave 
mates  made  in  1912.  The  total  amount  of  the  signal  for  blowing  up  the  dike.  For  this 
material  due  to  slides  as  removed  since  the  there  was  employed  100  tons  of  dynamite, 
beginninff  of  the  work  was  22,570,000  cubic  which  was  planted  in  a  thousand  holes  in  the 
yards.  No  treatment  has  proved  effective  dike.  This  loosened  the  earth,  and  tbe  30'foot 
against  slides,  when  once  developed.  The  hea'd  of  water  in  Gatun  Lake  began  at  once 
C^caracha  slide,  of  which  it  was  predicted  in  to  sweep  it  away.  After  the  cut  had  been 
1912  that  it  had  reached  the  end  of  its  activ-  filled  with  water,  there  remained  only  one 
ity,  was  the  largest  part  of  the  delay  in  the  other  obstacle  for  a  continuous  passage  through 
work  of  excavating  in  1913.  The  bottom  grade  the  canal.  This  was  the  debris  deposited  by 
of  the  canal  had  oeen  reached  and  the  widen-  the  Cucaracha  slide.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
ing  cuts  had  progressed  satisfactorily  until  year  dredges  were  employed  in  removing  the 
within  an  approximate  of  60  feet  of  the  line  material  occasioned  by  this  slide, 
of  the  prism  was  reached  on  the  east  side,  On  August  16  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gaillard, 
when  on  January  20,  the  basalt  rocks  broke,  in  charge  of  the  work  at  tbe  Culebra  Cut,  was 
and  there  slid  in  the  cut  approximately  2,000,-  obliged  to  take  a  leave  of  absence,  as  the  result 
000  cubic  yards  of  material  extending  com-  of  a  nervous  breakdown.  Colonel  Gaillard  later 
pletely  across  it,  topping  the  tracks  on  the  died,  as  noted  above.  Oi)  September  11  the 
67-foot  level  and  completely  stopping  the  pas-  working  force  of  the  canal  was  reduced  by  about 
aage  of  trains  from  the  north.  Bottom  grade  9000  men.  The  first  vessel  passing  through 
was  subseouently  reached  for  a  sufficient  width  Gatun  Lake  was  a  government  tug  boat,  which 
to  put  in  drainage  pipes  for  handling  the  water  made  the  passage  on  September  26.  Early  in 
from  the  north,  but  the  rains,  saturating  the  October  there  was  a  series  of  earthquakes  in 
loosened  material,  caused  a  flattening  of  the  the  canal  zone,  and  it  was  feared  that  some 
slope.  This  produced  another  movement,  and  portions  of  the  canal  had  suffered  damagCf 
the  weiffht  of  the  superimposed  mass  broke  the  Examination,  however,  showed  that  this  was 
pipes.  Work  was  continued  on  tbe  slide  not  the  case.  On  October  19  three  dredges  and 
throughout  the  fiscal  year,  but  principally  for  twelve  other  vessels  were  lifted  to  Gatun  Lake 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  tracks  on  the  through  the  Gatun  locks,  and  on  October  26 
67-foot  level  open  for  the  passage  of  trains,  a  suction  dredge  passed  through  the  locks  at 
On  October  10,  as  will^be  noted  below,  water  Miraflores  and  Pedro  Miguel.  Dredges  cut  a 
was  turned  into  the  cut  and  the  process  of  channel  through  the  Cacaracha  slide,  the  last 
removing  the  material  deposited  by  the  slide  obstruction  in  the  Culebra  Cut,  on  November 
was  carried  on  by  dredges.  Other  slides  in  17.  Another  slide  occurred  on  November  28. 
the  cut  during  the  year  made  it  necessary  to  This  was  finally  pierced  on  December  18,  and  on 
remove  lar^  quantities  of  material.  The  to-  December  16  tiie  obstruction  was  cleared  away 
tal  excavation  in  the  cut  up  to  December  81  sufficiently  to  permit  the  passage  of  vessels. 
i«  shown  in  the  table  below.  On   December    27    the   gates    and    operating 

Fifth  Division.  As  noted  above,  the  resig-  machinery  at  the  spillway  of  the  Gatun  Dam 
nation  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Williamson,  previouslv  in  were  tested.  The  testing  began  at  ten  o'clock 
charge  of  the  Pacific  division,  resulted  in  a  in  the  morning,  and  was  continued  in  the  after- 
reorganization  of  that  division  into  the  fifth  noon.  All  the  14  gates  were  raised  and  lowered 
and  sixth  divisions.  The  fifth  division  had  smoothly,  and  the  tests  were  regarded  as  satis- 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  locks,  dams,  factory.     Prior   to   the  operating  tests,   forces 

§>illway,  excavation,  and  other  operations,  of  the  hydrographic  office  had  made  measure- 
xcavation  in  connection  with  the  Pedro  Mig-  ments  of  the  leakage  around  the  edges  of  the 
uel  locks  was  completed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  closed  gates.  Operations  were  carried  on  con- 
year  by  the  removal  of  3044  cubic  yards  from  tinuously  for  48  hours,  the  flow  being  recorded 
the  locks  proper.  The  Miraflores  locks,  includ-  every  hour.  The  measurements  showed  a  total 
ing  excavations  for  foundations  in  the  placing  leakage  from  all  the  gates  of  from  .08 
of  concrete,  were  carried  to  completion  during  cubic  foot  per  second,  to  a  maximum  of  2.4 
the  year.  The  total  amount  of  concrete  laid  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  variation  in  leakage 
*°x*^®,«oooLo  ^.'^P  to  July  1,  1913,  aggre-  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  temperature,  the 
gated  12,382,983  cubic  yards.  minimum  occurring  in  the  cool  of  the  night,  and 

Sixth  Division.  As  it  was  decided  in  Feb-  the  maximum  in  the  hottest  time  of  day.  This 
ruary,  1913,  to  flood  Culebra  Cut  in  October,  is  because  the  heat  of  the  sun  expands  the  top 
1913,  by  removal  of  the  dike  at  Gamboa,  which  part  of  the  gate,  causing  a  slight  buckling  of 
kept  out  the  waters  of  the  lake,  about  350.000  the  centre.  When  the  gate  was  opened  on 
cubic  yards  of  material  had  to  be  removed  December  27  to  lower  the  surface,  the  elevation! 
from  the  lake  section  north  of  Gamboa  and  of  the  lake  was  84.76  feet  above  the  sea  level.! 
this  could  be  done  most  economically  by  dredg-  Govebnment  oi'  the  Canal  Zone.  The- 
ing.  The  Cucaracha  slide  could  not  be  re-  question  of  the  form  of  government  for  the 
moved  economically  by  steam  shovels  after  the  Isthmian  Canal  Zone,  following  the  completion 
heavy  rams  had  set  in,  but  could  be  handled  of  the  canal,  was  much  discussed  during  the  t 
efficiently  by  suction  dredges.    It  was  decided,  year.    Mr.  Metcalfe,  head  of  j^i^^^jg^^le 
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ment,  reeommended  a  ffovernment  by  *  eom-  per  net  ton  ifor  army  or  navy  transports, 
mission  of  three.  Colonel  Goethals  on  the  colliers,  hospital  ships,  and  supply  ships.  There 
other  hand  favored  a  government  under  one  is  no  per  capita  charge  for  passengers  carried 
head.  In  December,  Mr.  Qarrison,  Secretary  on  vessels.  The  rates  declared  by  President 
of  War,  declared  that  there  would  be  no  com-  Taft  were  practically  the  same  as  those  which 
mission  government,  and  that  a  military  officer  went  into  effect  on  the  Sues  Canal  on  January 
would  be  appointed  to  govern  the  zone.  It  was  1,  1913.  On  November  21,  lOlSt  President 
practically  settled  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  Wilson  issued  a  proclamation  establishiog  the 
Colonel  Goethals  would  be  offered  the  position  rules  for  the  measurement  of  vessels  passing 
of  governor  of  the  zone,  but  the  actual  form  of  through  the  canal, 
government  had  not  been  decided.  Canal  Tebminals.      An  act  of  1902,  author- 

The  Opening  or  the  Canal.  The  slides  izing  the  construction  of  the  canal  directed 
in  the  Culebra  Cut  above  referred  to  prevented  the  president  to  *'  also  construct  such  safe  and 
the  completion  of  the  canal  at  a  date  as  early  commodious  harbors  at  the  termini  of  said  eanal 
as  had  been  prophesied  in  1912,  but  for  this  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  safe  and  con- 
it  is  believed  that  the  canal  would  have  been  yenient  use  thereof."  Early  in  the  progress  of 
Qompleted  shortly  after  January  1,  1914.  It  the  work  it  was  evident  that  the  terminal 
had  been  planned  that  Captain  Amundsen,  com-  facilities  required  by  the  Panama  Railroad 
mander  of  the  Fram,  a  vessel  famous  in  Arctic  Company  would  not  be  adequate  for  the  prob- 
and Antarctic  explorations,  should  be  the  first  able  needs  of  shipping  that  would  use  the  canal, 
to  pass  through  the  completed  canal,  but  Cap-  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  saving  on  the 
tain  Amundsen  was  not  able  to  delay  the  de-  estimates  would  probably  enable  the  constme- 
parture  of  the  From  to  the  date  necessary  to  tion  of  such  facilities  as  a  part  of  the  canal 
oring  this  about.  It  has  been  practically  de-  work,  this  was  advocated  in  1910. 
cided  that  the  opening  of  the  canal  will  be  Congress  on  August  24,  1912,  approved  an 
celebrated  by  a  great  international  display  of  act  authorizing  the  President  to  establish,  main- 
war  ships.  The  governments  of  Qermany,  tain,  and  operate  through  the  Panama  Railroad 
England,  Russia,  and.  Austria  have  promised  to  or  otherwise,  dry  docks  and  other  terminal 
send  battleships.  facilities   for   the    purpose   of    providing   coal 

Fortifications.  By  an  act  approved  on  and  other  materials  for  vessels  of  the  govern- 
August  24,  1912,  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  ment  of  the  United  States  and  for  supplying 
was  made  for  the  gun  and  mortar  batteries  these  at  reasonable  price  to  passing  vessela 
for  the  defense  of  the  canal  against  naval  Active  operations  for  the  construction  of  these 
attack,  making  the  total  appropriation  $3,000,-  were  began  in  the  fall  of  1912.  Tlie  terminal 
000,  which  was  considered  sufficient  for  the  facilities  will  not  be  completed  by  the  time  the 
completion  of  this  portion  of  the  work.  In  canal  is  ready  for  the  passage  of  vessels, 
addition,  $200,000  was  appropriated  for  land  The  Pacific  terminals  consist  of  a  main  dry 
defenses.  Work  wa%  continued  during  the  year  dock  capable  of  docking  any  vessel  that  can 
on  the  gun  and  mortar  batteries.  The  detailed  utilize  the  locks,  a  smaller  dry  dock  for  the 
surveys  necessary  for  the  location  of  land  de-  use  of  smaller  craft,  a  plant  for  supplying  coal 
fenses  were  well  advanced  to  completion,  and  and  fuel  oil  to  vessels,  the  necessary  wharves 
work  was  begun  on  July  1,  1913,  on  the  con-  and  piers  for  commercial  purposes,  and  the  per- 
struction  of  redoubts  in  accordance  with  plans  manent  shops  for  use  in  connection  with  dry 
prepared  by  a  board  appointed  for  the  purpose   docks. 

and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  Karly  The  Atlantic  terminals  will  consist  of  wharves 
in  December  the  first  division  of  the  Atlantic  and  piers  at  Cristobal,  including  the  Cristobal 
fleet  submarine  fiotilla  sailed  to  the  Atlantic  mole,  all  of  which  are  being  constructed  by  the 
terminal,  and  mortars  were  sent  to  the  forts  Panama  Railroad  at  its  own  expense;  and  of 
later  in  the  month.  the  main  plant  for  supplying  coal  and  fuel  oil 

Canal  Toll  Rates.  In  1912  Congress  to  vessels.  The  cost  of  the  coaling  plant  will 
passed  laws  providing  for  the  operation  of  the  be  divided  between  the  commission  and  tbt 
canal  and  regulating  the  passase  of  vessels  Panama  Railroad  Company, 
through  it.  These  measures  included  a  pro-  The  larger  dry  dock  at  the  Pacific  terminal 
vision  that  American  coastwise  ships  should  will  be  able  to  dock  a  vessel  1000  feet  long, 
be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  tolls.  Thia  and  will  have  an  entrance  width  of  110  feet 
exemption  was  protested  by  the  British  govern-  This  dock  will  rest  on  rock  and  for  a  consider- 
ment  on  the  ground  that  it  violated  treaties  able  portion  of  its  depth  will  be  in  solid  rock, 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  smaller  dry  dock  will  have  a  sufficient 
There  was  strong  opposition  to  the  inclusion  of  length  to  dock  a  vessel  350  feet  long,  a  width 
this  provision  in  the  Senate,  but  the  measure  at  entrance  of  71  feet.  This  dock  will  be 
finally  passed  and  was  signed  by  President  Taft.  founded  on  a  rock  and  the  greater  part  of 
The  Sixty-third  Congress  took  no  definite  action  its  walls  will  be  of  gravity  section, 
in  regard  to  modifying  this  law,  although  in  The  wharves  and  docks  contemplated  will 
a  general  way  President  Wilson  gave  it  to  be  consist  of  a  quay  wall  1238  feet  long,  between 
understood  that  he  favored  the  repeal  of  the  the  head  of  Slip  No.  1  and  the  northeast  end 
clause  objected  to  by  Great  Britain.  of   the    new   Panama   Railroad   concrete   dock. 

On  November  13,  1912,  President  Taft  issued  and  one  pier  1000  feet  long  by  201  feet  wide. 
a  proclamation  announcing  the  rates  to  be  paid  Including  the  length  of  the  wharf  constructed 
by  ships  passing  through  the  canal.  This  rate  for  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  the  total 
is  $1.20  per  net  ton  for  vessels  carrying  water  frontage  under  construction  will  be  about 
cargo   or   passengers,   or  both,   each    100   cubic  4650  feet  long. 

yard  of  earning  capacity  to  be  counted  as  a  The  coaling  station  on  the  Pacific  side  will 
ton ;  40  per  cent,  less,  or  72  cents  per  ton,  for  be  adjacent  to  the  site  of  the  dry  dock  and  will 
vessels  in  ballast  without  passengers;  50  cents  be  capable  of  handling  and  storing  100,000  toni 
for  each  displacement  ton  of  warships;   $1.2Q  of  coal  with  a  l^^^^^^^^f  i>^^f^fQ^«J9 tP^i*  ceii^ 
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OPERATION  OF  QATUN   LOCKS.    First  boat  through.    Tusboat  "Qatun"  entering  lower  lock,  west  chamber. 
Looking  touth  from  forebay.    September  26,  1913. 


OPERATION  OF  QATUN   LOCKS.    Dredginfl:  fleet  entering  upper  lock,  west  chamber, 

45  feet  above  sea  level.    October  9,  1913. 
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The  permanent  repair  shops  will  be  erected 
near  the  dry  docks,  and  will  consist  of  18  build- 
ings including  tool  shops,  a  forge  shop,  a  steel 
storage  shed,  general  storehouse,  foundry,  and 
other  buildings.  The'  work  of  preparing  the 
foundation  for  th^  construction  of  these  build- 
ings was  carried  on  during  1913,  and  consider- 
able progress  was  made  in  the  construction  of 
some  of  them  during  the  year. 

Labor.  The  force  of  laborers  on  the  canal 
increased  steadily  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  fiscal' year,  until  on  March  26,  1913,  the 
number  reached  the  highest  point  in  the  history 
of  the  canal  work.  On  that  date  the  effective 
working  force  was  44J33,  of  which  30,080  were 
on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  commission  and  the 
Panama  Railroad,  and  5644  on  the  pay  rolls 
of  the  contractors  handling  the  work  on  the 
lock  gates,  emergency  dams,  and  other  eon- 
tracts,  in  connection  with  the  work.  The  aver- 
age number  of  Americans  employed  on  the  rolls 
of  the  commission  durine  the  year  was  4340, 
and  on  the  rolls  of  the  Panama  Railway  870, 
a  total  of  6110.  On  June  30,  1913,  there  were 
23,184  men,  women  and  children  occupying 
commission  quarters.  The  demolition  of  the  old 
settlements  of  Balboa  and  Gorsona,  as  a  result 
of  the  completion  of  the  work  on  the  canal, 
made  it  necessary  to  establish  quarters  for 
many  persons  in  other  places.  The  force  of 
laborers-on  the  canal  was  reduced  by  0000  in 
September.  Other  reductions  were  made  during 
the  year. 

Cost  of  the  Canal.  The  total  appropria- 
tions for  the  Panama  Canal  to  June  30,  1913, 
amounted  to  $328,360,830.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1913,  additional  appropriations  amounting  to 
$16,265,303  were  made.  Of  the  total  amount 
appropriated,  $5,806,050  was  for  fortifications 
and  about  $6,000,000  was  for  other  purposes 
not  connected  with  the  canal  construction,  leav- 
ing the  net  amount  available  for  expenses  of 
the  canal  proper  $316,684,630.  The  total  ex- 
penditures to  June  30,  1013,  amounted  to  $208,- 
085,812  divided  as  follows:  Department  of 
Sanitation  $16,250,164;  Atlantic  Division  $53,- 
504,462;  Central  Division  $83,042,510;  Pacific 
Division  $47,355,130;  general  items  including 
construction  of  buildings,  subsistance,  payments 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  sanitary  work  in 
Colon  and  Panama,  etc.,  $87,866,003. 

The  following  table  shows  the  canal  excava- 
tion and  the  amount  remaining  to  be  excavated 
on  December  31,  1013.  On  that  date,  it  will  be 
noted  that  there  remained  in  the  Culebra  Cut 
6,185,357  cubic  yards,  which  was  moth  than  the 
amount  to  be  excavated  in  December  31,  1012, 
which  was  5,351,410  cubic  yards.  This  is  the 
result  of  the  slides  in  che  Cut  mentioned  above. 


By  French  companies 78,146,960 

French   excavations   useful  to  present    ^ 

canal    29.908,000 

By  Americans: 

Dry  excavation    128,747.986 

Dredges    *^'"^-292 

Total    216.468,272 

May  4  to  Dec.  81,  1904....  243.472 
Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31.  1905....  1,799,227 
Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31.  1906....  4,948,497 
Jan.  1  to  Dec.  81.  1907....  15.766.290 
Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1908....  37,116.735 
Jan.  1  to  Dec.  81,  1909....  35.096.166 
Jan.  1  to  Dec.  81.  1910....  31.437.677 
Jan.  1  to  I>ec.  81.  1911....  81.608.899 
Jan.  1  to  Dec.  81,  1912....  80.269,849 
Jan.  1.  1918.  to  Jan.  1,  1914  27.177.960 


Totals  by  Sections  and  Amounts  to  Be  Excavated 

Remaining  to 
Sections    Amount  excavated         be  excavated 

Atlantic: 
Dry...     8.854.3511      -«„,,.„•  «49  I     i  ooo  7S« 

Wet. . .    40.028.911  J     4H.»<«.282  4.288.089  j     4,288,788 

Central: 
Culebra 
^C»^J8.734,671  L  ni.6U.64S  «.277.429 

points  12.777,072  J  •92.072. 

Pacific: 


185.867 


98.734,671  I  ni.6U.64S  «.277.429  I    ^^ 

12.777,072  J  •92.072  J 

c: 

Dry...    10,872.0871  66.068,867     415.913)      •.,„«•* 

Wet..    44.696.2801  6,004,7201      o.420,e3S 


Grand 
total 


216.468.272      16.894,728 


•Estimate  exceeded  by  this  amount. 

PANAMA  TOLLS.  See  Arbitration.  In- 
ternational, passim;  and  Panama  Canal, 
Canal  Toll  Rates. 

PAPEB.  The  paper  industry  during  1913 
continued  to  be  interested  in  proposed  tariff 
changes  and  especially  in  the  new  schedules 
for  paper  which  were  being  prepared  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year  by  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. News-print  paper  valued  at  2%  cents 
and  under  was  placed  upon  the  free  list,  sub- 
ject to  no  retaliatory  or  countervailing  duty, 
as  was  also  wood  pulp,  and  the  average  ad 
valorem  rate  of  duty  on  paper,  which  had  been 
18.80  per  cent,  was  reduced  to  12  per  cent. 
Writing  and  fine  paper  were  reduced  over  8 
per  cent.  Wrapping  paper  was  continued  at 
the  old  rate  of  35  per  cent,  and  rates  on  ma- 
terials used  in  paper  manufacture,  such  as 
bleaching  powder,  china  clay,  caustic  soda,  sal 
soda,  and  refined  sulphur  were  all  materially  re- 
duced, or,  in  the  case  of  sulphur,  removed. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  passed  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate  an  amendment  was  introduced 
abolishing  the  duty  on  Canadian  chemical 
pulp  and,  in  fact,  all  retaliatory  duties  on  all 
papers  valued  at  2%  cents  per  pound  and  un- 
der. The  bill  was  signed  by  the  President  on 
October  3.  The  question  of  the  countervailing 
duty  and  the  dispute  over  the  favored  nation 
treaty  argument  outlined  in  the  Year  Book 
for  1912,  was  concluded  on  May  13,  when  the 
Customs  Court  of  Appeals  decided  against  the 
government  in  favor  of  the  importers  and,  as 
a  result,  there  was  involved  the  refund  of  du- 
ties paid  under  protest  amounting  to  about 
$3,000,000.  The  Ohio  floods  had  a  serious 
effect  on  the  paper  industry,  while  the  question 
of  water  power  and  its  relation  to  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  was  also  seriously  discussed 
in  view  of  legislation  in  New  York  and  other 
States.  During  the  year  there  were  no  serious 
disturbances  in  the  labor  market  and  the  work 
of  manufacture  proceeded  evenly  and  efl'ectively. 

As  regards  news-print  paper,  the  consump- 
tion was  1,594,323  tons,  or  about  6  per  cent, 
more  than  the  consumption  of  1912,  and  there  ' 
was  less  paper  on  hand  December  31,  1913, 
than  at  the  corresponding  time  in  the  previous 
year.  The  domestic  production  was  1,371,044 
tons  and  the  imports  from  Canada  were  223,- 
222  tons.  Prices  during  the  vear  were  some- 
what weak  due  to  the  influx  of  Canadian  paper 
immediately  preceding  the  passage  of  the  new 
tariff,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  year  condi- 
tions improved.  The  imports  of  printing  pa- 
per in  1913  amounted  to  437,587,640  pounds, 
of   which    386.669.092   PO^'^gB^i.^'te  >&t.O§le 
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51,028,548  pounds  were  dutiable,  as  compared  with    740,000    tons;    Germany,    with    700,000 

with   169,259,726  pounds,  the  total  imports  in  tons;    Norway,    with    280,000    tons;    Austria* 

1912,  of  which  125,125,066  pounds  were  free  Hungary,  with  260,000  tons;  Canada,  with 
and  44,134,660  pounds  were  dutiable.  Canada,  210,000  tons;  Finland,  with  180,000  tons;  and 
of  course,  furnished  the  bulk  of  the  printing  Russia,  with  130,000  tons.  Out  of  55  per  eent 
paper  imported,  supplying  218,793  tons  in  1913,  of  the  cellulose  contained  in  wood,  80  to  85 
as  compared  with  84,630  tons  in  1912,  this  pa-  per    cent,    can    be    recovered    by    the    sulphite 

?er  being  valued  at  2%  cents  per  pound,  or  less,  process,  while  the  sulphate  process  yields  65  to 

n  book  paper  a  total  production   of  696,861  70  per  cent,  and  the  plain  soda  process  from 

tons  was  recorded  for  1913,  as  against  693,784  60  to  65  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  cellu- 

tons  in  1912,  which  was  94  per  cent,  of  the  nor-  lose  in  the  wood. 

mal  capacity  of  the  mills,  while  the  shipments  The  demand  for  newspaper  continued  during 
amounted  to  697,459  tons,  or  more  than  the  the  year  and  was  marked  by  the  usual  contest 
actual  production.  There  was  keen  competi-  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  publishers, 
tion  during  the  year  and  it  was  thought  that  In  1913  imports  of  chemical  pulp  were  begin- 
there  would  be  increased  imports  of  foreign  ning  to  come  to  the  United  States  in  substan- 
paper.  In  coated  paper  the  production  was  tial  quantity  from  Sweden  and  new  steamship 
113,473  tons,  or  9716  tons  less  than  was  pro-  lines  were  being  established  which  anticipated 
duced  in  1912,  the  mills  running  about  13,000  considerable  cargoes  of  this  materiaL  See 
tons  short  of  their  actual  capacity,  while  the  also  Chemistbt,  Industbiai.. 
shipments  were  also  less  than  in  the  previous  PAPUA,  Teriotobt  or.  Formerly  British 
year.  New  Guinea.  A  dependency  of  the  eommon- 
In  fine,  or  writing  papers,  the  actual  pro-  wealth  of  Australia,  composed  of  part  of  the 
duction  was  181,837  tons,  against  174.059  tons  island  of  New  Guinea  and  a  number  of  small 
in  1912,  while  in  manila  and  fibre  papers  the  islands  lying  mostly  to  the  southeast.  Area, 
actual  production  was  upward  of  564,000  tons  90,540  square  miles;  white  population  June  30, 
of  wrapning  paper,  as  compared  with  526,000  1912,  1064.  The  native  population  is  generally 
tons  in  1912,  the  mills  reporting  a  production  assumed  to  be  between  four  and  five  hundred 
of  about  89  per  cent,  of  their  total  capacity,  thousand.  The  industries  of  Papua  are  not 
In  paper  boards  a  total  production  of  827,819  numerous,  but  they  are  becoming  more  diversi- 
tons,  or  an  increase  over  1912  of  16,108  tons,  fied.  Area  under  coconuts  March  31,  19li, 
was  recorded,  or  an  actual  production  amount-  15,993  acres;  rubber,  4496;  sisal  hemp,  2757; 
ing  to  about  86  per  cent,  of  the  normal  capacity  coffee,  14;  other  cultures,  1447 — ^totaf,  24,707 
of  the  mills.  In  tissue  papers  a  good  volume  acres,  divided  among  192  plantations.  The  na- 
of  business  was  done  and  prices  were  main-  tives  are  compelled  by  the  ffovernment  to  plant 
tained,  while  in  kraft  paper  the  production  in-  coconuts  for  food,  and  aSout  350,000  acres 
creased  considerably  and  it  was  supplementing  have  now  been  so  planted.  There  are  many  in- 
manila  paper  for  many  purposes.  digenous  products  of  great  economic  possibili- 
In  1913  the  total  imports  of  paper  and  man-  ties.  The  timber  and  pearl-fishing  industries 
ufactures  of  paper  were  valued  at  $24,359,927  are  of  importance.  On  March  31,  1012,  the 
as  compared  with  $18,723,877  in  1912,  while  livestock  in  the  territory  consisted  of  372 
the  exports  of  paper  were  valued  at  $21,174,-  horses,  6  donkeys,  1286  head  of  cattle.  82  mules, 
217,  as  compared  with  $21,166,566  in  1911.  144  sheep,  585  goats,  95  swine,  and  5267  fowls. 
Crude  paper  stock  to  the  amount  of  $7,724,663  The  introduction  of  rabbits,  foxes,  hares,  and 
was  imported  in  1913,  as  compared  with  monkeys  is  prohibited.  Gold  output,  1011-12, 
$6,927,906  in  1912,  and  wood  pulp,  mechan-  17,047  ounces,  valued  at  £60,008;  1910-11, 
ically  ground,  or  chemical  wood  pulp,  im-  18,497  ounces,  £68,808.  Imports,  1911-12, 
ported,  amounted  to  $16,355/^17  in  1918  aa  £235,369;  exports,  £99,990;  revenue,  £51,035; 
compared  with  $14,903,218  in  1912.  Pulp  expenditure,  £85,636;  tonnage  entered  and 
wood   valued    at   $7,007,350    was    imported   in  cleared,  275,803.    Lieutenant-governor  in   1913, 

1913,  as  compared  with  a  value  of  $6,227,846  John  Hubert  Plunkett  Murray,  born  1861. 

in  1912.  PABAGhUAY.  An  interior  republic  of 
The  vast  quantity  of  wood  consumed  annu-  South  America,  bounded  by  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
ally  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  was  strik-  and  Argentina.  The  capital  is  Asunci6n. 
ingly  illustrated  in  estimates  of  consumption  Abka  and  PoFUUknoN.  The  Bolivian  fron- 
prepared  by  Dr.  Klein  and  published  in  the  tier  has  not  been  definitely  fixed,  and  the  esti- 
Papier  Zeitung,  He  stated  that  for  chemical  mates  of  Paraguay's  area  vary  widely,  in  ac- 
pulp  alone  there  was  required  20,000,000  cubic  cordance  with  the  recognition  given  to  the 
meters  of  wood,  while  Snellman,  another  au-  claims  of  either  country.  In  1918  a  territorial 
thority,  estimated  that  13,000,000  cubic  meters  status  quo  was  agreed  upon  by  Paraguay  and 
were  required  for  mechanical  pulp,  and  5,000,-  Bolivia,  pending  a  treaty  in  settlement  of  Che 
000  cubic  meters  for  cards  and  boards.  The  dispute  or  a  submission  of  the  case  to  a  court 
annual  consumption  in  1913,  therefore^  was  of  arbitration.  At  present  the  area  quoted  by 
about  38,000,000  cubic  meters,  or  a  30  per  cent,  the  better  authorities  is  253,100  square  kilo- 
increase  in  the  six  years  from  1907,  or  at  a  meters  (97,722  square  miles),  which  is  about 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  year.  The  extent  of  the  equivalent  to  the  area  of  Wyoming.  The  cen- 
industry  was  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  sua  of  1899  returned  a  population  of  643,852* 
that  at  the  time  when  the  estimates  were  pre-  An  estimate  of  1911  is  800,000,  but  it  is  not 
pared  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  there  had  unlikely  that  this  figure  is  too  large;  some 
been  produced  already  over  4,000,000  tons  of  authorities  believe  that,  on  account  of  political 
chemical  pulp,  of  which  about  90  per  cent,  was  disrturbances,  the  number  of  inhabitants  de- 
sulphite  pulp,  and  the  remainder  either  soda  creased  between  1904  and  1912.  The  popular 
or  sulphate.  In  this  production  the  United  tion  is  largely  a  mixture  of  Spanish,  Ouarani, 
States  took  first  rank  with  a  production  of  and  negro.  The  larser  towns,  with  estimated 
1,500,000   tons,  and  was  followed  by   Sweden,  population:       A8unci6n,    84,000;     Villa    Rica, 
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30,000;   Coi]cepci6n,  25,000;  Carapegufl,  15,000;  76,507»425  pesos  paper    (including  ontstandina 

Luque,    15,000.    Immigration  is  small,  amount-  paper    money) ;     floating,    998,320    gold    and 

ing  in    1910-11  to  418  and  in  1911-12  to  605.  2,261,550  paper. 

Public   schools,   as  reported  for    1912,  num-  Abkt.    The  authorized  military  expenditure 

bered  484,  with  995  teachers  and  43,214  pupils,  for  1913  was  £157,603,  or  nearly  15  per  cent 

The  state  religion  is  Roman  Catholicism.  of  the  total  expenditure  of  the  republic,  an  in- 

PBODXTcnoir  astd  Cokmebcb.    Paraguay  is  a  crease  of  25  per  cent,  over  1911.    There  was  in* 

country    of   exceptional    agricultural    promise,  creased  pay  of  all  ranks,  private  soldiers  in 

being  capable  of  producing  successfully  almost  many  cases  receiving  as  much  as  50  per  cent 

all   of    the  important  sul^tropical  crops.    Un-  increase.    The   army   consisted   of    145   officers 

fortunately    large    blocks    of    land    have    been  and  2016  other  ranks  and  was  divided  into  five 

alienated  to  foreign  capitalists  and  syndicates,  military  zones. 

and  economic  progress  has  been  retarded  by  Govebkkent.  The  constitution  (of  1870)' 
internal  conflicts.  Comparative  tranquillity  in  provides  for  tiie  election  of  a  president  and 
1913  noticeably  bettered  agricultural  and  busi-  vice-president  by  indirect  vote  for  four  years, 
ness  conditions.  The  leading  farm  products  in-  Five  members  constitute  the  cabinet.  The 
elude  yerba  mat^,  tobacco,  corn,  beans,  alfalfa.  Congress  consists  of  the  Senate  and  the  Cham- 
manioc,  and  various  fruits,  especially  oranges,  her  of  Deputies,  members  of  both  houses  being 
The  quantity  of  domestic  tobacco  marketed  in  elected  directly.  The  president  in  1913  was 
1910  was  12,396,031  pounds;  in  1911,  14,187,-  Eduardo  Schaerer,  elected  for  four  years  from 
395  pounds.  Paraguayan  tobacco  has  recently  August  15,  1912;  vice-president,  Dr.  Pedro 
been  improved  by  the  introduction  of  seed  from  Bobadilla.  The  ministry  appointed  in  1912 
Cuba.  Sugar-cane  and  cotton  are  crops  of  in-  was  altered  by  the  nomination  of  Col.  Patricio 
creasing   importance.  A.  Escobar  to  succeed  Manuel  Gondra  as  min- 

Imports  and  exports  have  been  valued  as  fol-  ister  of  war;   Severiano  Zubizarretta,  minister 

lows,    in  thousands  of  gold  pesos    (worth  96.5  of   finance,   was   appointed   director-general   of 

cents)  :  posts  and  telegraphs, 

i HiSTOBT.    On  April  1  at  the  opening  session 

T«,w^.^.             }Ji%     •^?2!      }V!l     im      l^ih  o^  the   Congress,   President  Schaerer  delivered 

Imports 4,078       8.788      6.248      6,479      6,288  xi,^  «,.«o?/i*J*:«i  Vm^..^^^    •«.,:«»:»<•  w,;*k   »«.*: 

Exports 8,732      6.187      4,786      4,829      4,211  the  presidential  message,  reviewing  with  grati- 

-^-— — — — _^— ^^— ^^^^— — — .  fication  the  recent  achievements  of  his  adminis- 

The    leading   imports   are    cotton   goods   and  tration,  among  which  he  counted  the  present 

foodstuffs,  followed  by  hardware  and  alcoholic  amicable  foreign  relations,  the  mounted  police 

beverages.    Principal  exports  in  1910  and  1911,  service,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  postal  and 

in  thousands  of  pesos:     Hides  and  skins,  1178  telegraph    departments.    Among    the    measures 

and  1010;  timber,  1038  and  1055;  tobacco,  572  presented  for  the  approval  of  Congress  was  a 

and    714;    quebracho    extract,    782    and    590;  homestead  law  which  would  allow  the  govern- 

yerba  mat^,  522  and  568.    Imports  and  exporte  »«»*  *<>  a"ot  a  small  holding  of  15  hectares 

by   countries  in   1911,   in  thousands  of  pesos:  of  land  to  each  applicant  who  would  agree  to 

United  Kingdom,   1850  and  1;   Germany,  1818  SS^^yj*®   ^^^   ^»"d   »"d,  *>^»^d   a  house  on  it. 

and  1020;  Argentina,  765  and  2722;  Italy,  852  The   Paraguayan  consul  at  Hamburg  was   en- 

and  25;  Spain,  414  and  158;  France,  432  and  deavoring   to   obtain    the    services   of   German 

75;    United   States,   390   and  2;    Uruguay,   51  J™?  officers   to   dnll   the   Paraguayan    army. 

and   729;   other,  396  and  97;   total,  6479  and  T^®J>iL^««*  '^'  *^®,  P'^^^l^^^^.i^lL***^*"^^  ** 

4829.  1,862,581   pesos  gold  and  21,688,200  pesos  pa- 

CoMMUNicATTOirs.    The    length    of    railway  ^^^^^J^^^^^\ 

open  to  traffic  in  1911  was  373  kilometers  (232  PABAIiTBIB,      Iwtantile       Spinal.      See 

miles).    Asunci6n    is    connected    by    rail    with  POLIOMYELITIS. 

£ncarnaci6n,  which  is  on  the  Paran&  River  op-  PABCEL    POST.    The    system    of    parcel 

posite   the   Argentine  town   Posadas.    A  ferry  post  put  into  operation  on  January   1,   1913, 

between  these  towns  was  opened  in  the  summer  met  with  almost  instantaneous   success.    Con- 

of  1913,  thus  insuring  through  service  between  siderable  objection  being  made  to  the  require- 

Buenos   Aires   and   Asuncidn.    During   1913    a  ment   of  special  stamps  an   order  was   issued 

branch  of  the  Paraguay  Central  Railway   (the  abolishing    it.    After    a    half-year's    experience 

A8unci6n-£ncarnaci6n    line)     was    under    con-  certain  improvements  were  made.    It  was  pro- 

struction;    this  branch   is  projected   to  extend  vided  that  packages  might  be  sent  C.  0.  D.  by 

from  Borja    (a  'short  distance  south  of  Villa  the    payment    of    ten    cents    additional,    which 

Rica)    eastward  to  a  point  on  the  Paran&  op-  would  cover  not  only  cost  of  collection  but  also 

posite     Iguassu     (Brazil).    There    are    about  insurance.     Under  the  authority  of  the  postal 

2500  miles  of  telegraph  line  and  385  post  of-  express    law   of    1912,   giving   the    postmaster- 

fices.  general  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 

FiWANCE.  For  1911  the  estimated  revenue  aion  authority  to  alter  rates,  classifications,  and 
was  2,738,000  pesos  gold  and  9,190,500  paper;  zones  by  administrative  order,  rates  were  re- 
estimated  expenditures,  999,412  pesos  gold  and  duced  on  August  15. 

32,687,228  paper.  (The  gold  peso  is  valued  at  Plans  of  Postmaster-General  Burleson  for  a 
96.5  cents,  and  the  paper  peso  at  about  7  further  extension  of  the  parcel  post  were  ap- 
cents.)  The  budget  for  1913  showed  estimated  proved  by  the  Interstate  (Ik)mmerce  Commis- 
revenue  of  3,248,000  pesos  gold  and  21,688,200  sion  on  December  6.  The  weight  limits  of  par- 
paper,  and  estimated  expenditure.  1,862,582  eels  in  the  first  and  second  zones  were  in- 
pesos  gold  and  48,301,645  paper.  Import  and  creased  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds;  the 
export  duties  were  estimated  at  2,521,200  and  weight  limit  in  zones  beyond  the  second  was 
610,800  pesos  respectively.  Public  debt  as  re-  raised  from  eleven  to  twenty  pounds;  books 
ported  for  March  31,  1912:  Foreign,  4,105,085  were  admitted;  and  rates  in  the  third,  fourth, 
pesos  gold;   internal,   1,812,270  pesos  gold  and  fifth,  and  sixth  zones  werej-^reduced.  \^^\^f^lp 
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reductions  on  the  first  pound  were  respeetively  only  one-balf  cent  per  pound  in  the  first  100* 

from  6c  to  5c,  7c  to  6c,  8c  to  7c,  and  9c  to  8c  mile  £one,  one  cent  a  pound  in  the  second*  and 

in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  zones;  and  one  and  one-half  cents  in  the  third. 

for  each  additional  pound  from  5c  to  2c  in  the       PABESES,   General,   or  the   Imsahs.    8es 

third  zone,  from  7c  to  4c  in  the  fourth;  from   Insanitt. 

7c  to  6c  in  the  fifth;  and  from  9c  to  8c  in  the       PABSONS     Eben  Bust.    An  American  eler- 

sixth.    These   reductions  became   effective  Jan-  gyman   and  educator,   died  January   24,    1913. 

uary  1,  1914.    As  to  books,  the  postal  rate  of  He  was  born  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  1835,  and 

one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction  up  to  ffraduated    from    Williams    College     in     1859. 

eight    ounces    was     retained;     but    to     books   From  that  year  until  1862  he  was  principal  of 

weighing  more  than  eight  ounces  the  new  zone  the    high    school    at   Greenfield,    Mass.      After 

parcel    post   rates   apply.    This   ruling  will  be  studying  theology  at  Union  and  Auburn  Theo- 

effective   March    1,    1914.    It   was   made    as    a  logical  Seminaries,  he  was  pastor  from  1868-88 

result  of  urgent  request  by  circulating   libra-  of   the  Presbyterian   Church   at   Baldwinsville, 

ries,    schools,    colleges,    and    publishers.    These  N.  Y.    In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  secre- 

further   reductions    were    made    in    consequence  tary  of  the  faculty  of  Williams   College,  and 

of    records    showing   that    the    previous    reduc-  served    in   this    capacity   until    1909.    He    was 

tions  in  August  had  been  followed  by  an   in-  the  author  of  the  Obituary  Record  of  Williams 

crease   of   one-sixth   in   the   number   of  parcels  College  (5  volumes);  and  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 

and  of  about  one-third  in  the  average  postage  Handbook  and  Qeneral  Catalogue. 

per    parcel.    These    extensions    involved    addi-       PATENTS.    See  Unhxd  States,  section  Pat' 

tional    burdens    for    the   railroads    which    were  ents,  ^^ 

already    complaining    of    inadequate    payment;       PAVEKEZITS.    See     Boads      akd      Pave- 

the    postmaster-general    therefore    promised    to  ments.       

present  data  upon  which  Congress  could  de-  PZABOmT  SCnSEITK  OF  HABVABD 
termine  a  fair  and  more  adequate  compensa-  UNIVEBSITY.  An  institution  for  anthro- 
tion.  A  congressional  committee  was  investi-  pological  and  archieological  research,  founded 
gating  this  question  at  the  close  of  the  year.       in  1866  by  George  Peabody.    On  May  28,  1013, 

The  express  companies  objected  to  these  re-  the  one  hundred  and  sixth  anniversary  of  the 
ductions,  but  their  objections  received  little  pub-  birth  of  Louis  Agassis,  the  sod  was  broken  far 
lie  support.  The  position  of  the  express  com-  the  erection  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
panics  had  been  greatly  altered  by  an  order  of  great  University  Museum  at  Harvard.  This, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  effective  the  ninth  and  last  period  of  construction,  will 
October  15.  This  introduced  the  block  system  soon  complete  the  building  planned  by  Louis 
of  rate-making,  greatly  reduced  rates,  required  Agassis  and  begun  in  1859.  This  new  section 
uniform  classifications,  joint  rules,  and  i*egu-  will  furnish  additional  space  for  the  Peabody 
lations  of  the  companies,  and  instituted  a  new  Museum  collections  in  American  and  compara- 
form  of  express  receipts.  These  new  rates  tive  archeology  and  ethnology.  It  will  also 
were  expected  to  greatly  reduce  express  com-  give  more  room  for  the  rapidly  growing  li- 
pany  business  and  dividends,  and  led  to  sur-  brary,  for  offices  and  work  rooms,  and  for  a 
mises  as  to  the  probable  future  of  the  com-  better  lecture  room  for  the  students'  division 
panics.  of  anthropology. 

Cost  of  Living.  Much  attention  was  given  During  1913  archaeological  researches  were 
to  the  possible  utilization  of  the  parcel  post  to  conducted  b;^  Mr.  C.  C.  Willoughby  in  the 
reduce  the  cost  of  living.  An  abundance  of  Southwest,  in  the  Tsconitson  Cafion  wl^ich 
evidence  was  brought  forward  showing  great  opens  into  the  Chinlee  Valley;  in  the  Delaware 
disparity  between  the  prices  received  by  Valley  by  Mr.  Ernest  Volk;  in  Tennessee  by 
farmers  for  fruits,  vegetables,  eggs,  and  other  Mr.  Bruce  W.  Merwin;  in  Nebraska  by  Mr. 
foods  and  the  prices  paid  by  the  city  con-  Frederick  H.  Sterns;  and  in  Massachusetts  by 
sumer.  Proposals  for  the  development  of  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Guernsey.  Prof.  Roland  B. 
municipal  markets  vied  with  proposals  for  per-  Dixon  spent  his  sabbatical  jrear  traveling  in 
fecting  the  rural  delivery  and  parcel  post  sys-  southern  and  southeastern  Asia,  where  he  made 
terns  as  methods  of  bringing  producer  and  con-  anthropological  researches  among  the  native 
sumer  closer  together  and  eliminating  one  or  tribes,  studied  the  museum  collections,  visited 
more  middlemen.  the  archaological  sites,  and  collected  valuable 

Representative  David  J.  Lewis,  a  member  of  ethnological  material  for  the  museum  collec- 
the  congressional  joint  committee  on  a  general  tions.  Dr.  Charles  Peabody  made  personal  re- 
parcel  post  proposed  that  organizations  such  searches  in  France,  Italy,  and  England,  and 
as  the  People's  Institute  of  Mew  York  under-  obtained  most  interesting  material  from  the 
take  to  bring  producers  and  consumers  into  prehistoric  sites  in  these  countries.  The  Cen- 
direct  relations.  Any  such  responsible  organi-  tral  American  expedition  started  in  November, 
zation  could,  he  thought,  by  advertising  and  1913,  for  Guatemala,  under  the  direction  of 
other  forms  of  publicity,  secure  lists  of  farmers  Dr.  £.  R.  Merwin,  who  is  accompanied  by  C.  W. 
and  what  they  had  to  sell  and  lists  of  con-  Bishop,  fellow  in  Central  American  research 
sumers  and   what  they  wished  to  buy.     Some   for  1913-14. 

effort  to  standardize  forms  of  shipment  would  In  accordance  with  the  agreement  of  the  in- 
be  necessary.  He  also  thought  this  system  stitutions  forming  the  International  School  of 
would  be  of  great  value  to  workmen  who  might  Archeology  in  Mexico,  it  was  Harvard's  turn 
give  up  their  work  in  the  city  at  age  fifty  to  to  furnish  a  director  for  the  school.  Prof.  A. 
sixty  and  engage  in  truck  farming,  using  the  M.  Tozzer  has  been  appointed  director  for  the 
parcel  post  to  dispose  of  their  products.  He  sessioii  of  1913-14,  and  he  and  Mr.  C.  L,  Hay, 
declared  that  conditions  warranted  an  increase  the  Harvard  fellow,  started  in  November,  1913, 
in  the  weight  limit  to  100  pounds,  a  new  zone   for  the  City  of  Mexico. 

system  with  100  miles  to  each  zone,  and  such  Dr.  William  C.  Farabee  has  resigned  his  of- 
a  reduction  of  rates  as  would  make  the  cost  fices  of   instruct(^|jtj  jsy  gipthropology   and  assis- 
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^tmnt  in  somatology  in  the  muMom  to  Meept  the  eame  tt^atment.     Alessandrini  and   Scala 
4he  office  of  curator  of  archeology  in  the  mn-  auggested  that  the  addition  of  minute  pebbles  of 
aeum   of  the   Univereity  of   Pennaylvania  and  calcium  carbonate  to  the  sources  of  the.  water 
^ireetor  of  the  South  American  expedition  sent  in  pellagra  districts  would  restore  the  proper 
out    by    that   university.    Dr.    Ernest   Hooton  balance  and  put  an  end  to  the  excess  of  col- 
lias  been  appointed  instructor  in  anthropology  loidal  silica.     This  measure  had  already  been 
and    associate   curator    of   aomatology    in    the  applied  empirically  in  some  districts,  with  ex- 
xnuaeum  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  re-  cellent   results,   small   limestone   pebbles   being 
Crettable     resignation     of     Dr.     Farabee.    Mr.  used  as  a  filter  for  the  water  without  knowledge 
A.  V.  Kidder  has  been  added  to  the  museum  of  the  specific  chemical  action  of  calcium  car- 
force  with   the   title   of   associate   curator   of  bonate  on  the  silica.    Equally  plausible  evidence 
mrehcology.    Mr.  Richard  F.  Carroll  has  been  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  a  parasitic  origin  was 
appointed   assistant   librarian   in   the  musetim.  not  lacking,  however.  Harris  of  New  Orleans  in- 
l.ke    titles   of   curator    and    assistant    curator  oculated  monkeys  with  a  filtrate  obtained  from 
liATe    been   changed   to   director   and    assistant  the    tissues   of   an    undoubted   case    of    human 
director,  and  the  officers  having  title  of  assis-  pellagra    and   succeeded    in    producing   all    the 
^tant  have  been  given  the  title  of  curator.  essential  symptoms  of  the  disease  both  in  the 
In  the  year  1913  the  museum  issued  vol.  vi.  skin   and   nervous   system.     He    believed    that 
of    its    Memoirs, — Maya    Art,    by    Dr.    H.    J.  the  disease  was  due  to  a  filterable  virus  or  micro- 
Spinden;    and    also    the    fifth    number    of   its  organism  capable  of  passing  through  a  Berke^ 
J*aper8,  voL  iii.,  completing  that  volume.  feld  filter.    It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
^EACE.    See  Arbitration,  International,  question  was  still  far  from  solution.     See  In- 
PEACEy   International,   Carnegie  Endow-  sanity,  and  also  Year  Book  for  1012  for  bibli- 
saxNT  FOR.    See  Arbitration,  International.  ography,  etc. 

PEACE,  Publications  Regarding.    See  Ab-  PENANG.    See  Straits  Settlements. 

bttration,  International.  PENFIEI»D,     Frederic     Coubtland.       An 

PEACE    CENTENABY,    Anglo-American.  American  diplomat,  born  in  Connecticut  in  185S. 

See  Arbitration,  International;  and  Exfosi-  He    n-aduated    from    the    RusselFs    Military 

nnoNS.  School,    New    Haven,    and    then    took    special 

PEACE      COMUISSIOK',      International,  studies  in  Germany.     Subsequently  he  was  for 

See  Abbitration,  International.                •  five  years  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Hartford 

PEACE     CONGhBESSES,     Societies,     etc.  Courant.     In  1886  he  was  appointed  vice-con- 

See  Arbitration,  International;  and  Arbitba-  sulate-general  at  London;   from   1893  to   1897 

^^ON  and  Conxiliation,  Industbial.  was  diplomatic  agent  and  consulate-general  to 

PEACE    PLAN,    Wilbon-Bbtan.     See    Ab-  Egypt,  with  the  rank  of  minister  resident.    He 

bttbation,  International.  traveled  extensively  in  Africa,  India,  China  and 

PEACHES.  See  HoRnouLTUBE,  Plant  Breed-  Japan.    He  received  the  Cross  of  the  Medal  of 

4ng,  Honor  from  France  in  1904,  in  recognition  of 

PEABSOK'    AND    SON,    XIMITED.    See  his  prominence  in  discussing  the  merits  of  canal 

Mexico,  History^  routes.     He  also  received  decorations  from  the 

PEAT.    See  Chemistry,  Industrial,  under  sultan  of  Turkey,  the  khedive  of  Kgypt,  and 

FueU  the    czar   of   Russia,   for   services   rendered   to 

PELLAGBA.    A  new   theory  of  the  cause  the  governments  of  these  countries.     In  July, 

of  pellagra  was  announced  by  Alessandrini  and  1913,  he  was  appointed  United  States  ambassa- 

Scala,   who   had   done   extensive   work   at   the  dor   to   Austria-Hungary.     He   was   author   of 

Institute    of    Experimental   Hygiene    at   Rome.  Present-Day    Egypt     (1899);     East    of    Suez 

These    investigators    abandoned    the    idea    that  (1907);  and  was  a  frequent  writer  of  articles 

pellagra  was  of  parasitic  origin  and  have  appar-  on  economic  and  international  subjects  in  Amer- 

ently  shown  that  the  cause  lies  in  the  silica  ican  magazines. 

which  exists  in  colloidal  solution   in  drinking  PENNSYLVANIA.    Popxtlation.   The  pop- 
water.    All  drinking  water  contains  some  silica,  ulation  of  the  State  in  1910  was  7,666,111.   Ac- 
but  this  is  neutralized  when  alkaline  salts  are  cording  to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
present  in  the  water.    When  the  salts  are  pres-  Census,  made  in   1913,  the  population  in  that 
«nt  in  insufficient  amounts  or  are  absent  there  year  was  8,107,942. 

is    danger   of   pellagra.     In   their   experiments  Agriculture.      The    area,    production,    and 
sodium    and    calcium   carbonates   prevented    an  value   of   the  principal   crops    in    191213    are 
injurious    influence   from    the    colloidal    silica,  shown  in  the  following  table.     The  figures  are 
while  calcium  chloride  aggravated  it.    The  silica  from   the   United   States   Department  of  Agri- 
acts  by  casing  the  fixation  of  sodium  chloride  culture,   and  those  of   1913   are  for  estimates 
in  the  tissues,  which  in  turn  results  in  exces-  only, 
aive  amounts  of  free  hydrochloric  acid.     This  __.«-________^_^^^^__^____^ 

induces  reactions  which  cause  the  symptoms  of 

pellagra,  the  latter  being  essentially  an  intoxi-   com  1913    1.463.000     67!o57.000    |4lTo«000 

cation  by  mineral  acids.    The  action  of  mineral  1912    1,449,000     61,582,000     88,797,000 

acids  is  most  intense  on  the  tissues  exposed  to  Wheat  1913    1,286,000     21,862,000     19,894,000 

sun  and  air.     The  practical  results  of  this  re-  oats    \l\l    IJM  |i;?M  llfstZ 

search  were  shown  in  the  treatment  of  pella-                        1912    1,099,000  86;377,ooo  14  916  000 

^Ins  by' daily  injections  of  a  weak  solution  of  Rye    1913      280,000  4.900,000       3,626.000 

trisodium    citrate.      Even    severe    and    chronic  ^^.„._.        IWl      J5?'2SJ  .ISJ^-^SS       8.8OO.OOO 

case,  gained  weight  .nd  etrength  while  under  ^<''*'<>- »«      Ul.Z  llill^  ll.'WS 

the  treatment,  and  were  free  from  digestive  and  Hay  1918    8.141.000  o4,l46.000  61,775iooo 

other    disturbances;    no    change    was    made    in                         1912    8,173,000  4,537,000  70,777,000 

their  habits  of  life,  food,  or  occupation.     Dogs   Tobacco    ...1913        88.900  M6,680.000       f.BOl.OOO 

suffering   from   pellagra   also   recovered   appar-   i2l! 44,200  64,090.000       6,448,000 

ently  normal  health  in  a  short  period  under     oTons.    5  Pounds.  Digitized  by  VjOU^JU 
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Mineral  Pboduction.    The  total  value  of  the  netite    at    the    Cornwall    mines    in    Lebanon 
mineral  products  of  the  State  in  1912  was  $445|-    County. 

790,022,  compared  with  $414,426,962  in  1911.  Clat.  Pennsylvania  is  the  second  SUte  in 
The  coal  production  in  1913  according  to  the  value  of  clay  product.  It  is  first  in  the 
the  estimates  of  the  United  States  Geological  production  of  brick  and  tile  products,  and  fifth 
Survey  broke  previous  records.  Combined  pro-  in  the  production  of  pottery.  The  total  value 
duction  of  hard  and  soft  coal  was  estimated  of  the  clay  products  in  1912  was  $21,537,221, 
to  have  amounted  to  about  $267,000,000  short  an  increase  of  $1,267,188  over  1911.  The  prin- 
tons.  The  total  output  of  anthracite  coal  was  cipal  clay  product  is  fire  brick, 
estimated  at  79,830,000  long  ton^  4,600,000  Tbanspobtatign.  The  total  railway  mileage 
tons  more  than  that  of  1912.  The  production  in  the  State  on  December  1,  1912,  was  8188. 
of  bituminous  coal  showed  increases  of  10  to  0(  this,  5115  was  mileage  of  twenty  companies 
20  per  cent,  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  In  operating  in  the  State  but  having  their  lines 
the  production  of  coal,  Pennsylvania  not  only  ex-  also  outside  the  State,  and  3073  was  the  mile- 
ceeds  by  far  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  but  age  of  independent  roads  entirely  within  the 
also  exceeds  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  State.  The  roads  with  their  chief  mileage  are 
world  except  Great  Britain,  and  Germany,  and  is  the  following;  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  633;  Erie, 
closely  rivaling  the  latter.  The  total  produc-  441;  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  448; 
t>on  in  1912  was  246,227,286  short  tons,  valued  Pennsylvania,  1080;  Philadelphia  and  Beading, 
at  $346,993,123.    Of  this  75,325,855  long  tons,    456. 

equivalent  to  84,361,598  short  tons,  was  anthra-  Education.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  pub- 
cite.  Its  value  was  $177,622,626.  The  produc-  lie  schools  of  the  State  in  1913  was  1,343,055. 
tion  of  bituminous  was  161,865,488  short  tons,  The  average  daily  attendance  was  1,281,256. 
valued  at  $169,370,497.  The  increase  in  the  The  total  number  of  teachers,  both  male  and 
total  production  over  1911  was  11,201,762  short  female,  was  37,956.  The  average  salary  for 
tons.  The  production  of  anthracite  coal  in  1912  male  teachers  was  $65.82,  monthly,  and  for 
was  less  than  in  1911  by  5,448,633  long  tons,   female  teachers  $48.69. 

This  was  due  to  the  suspension  of  operations  Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  treasurer 
on  April  1.  The  value  of  anthracite,  however,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1913, 
showed  an  increase  over  1911  of  $2,670,211w  shows  receipts  for  that  period  of  $35,348,615, 
The  production  of  bituminous  coal  increased  and 'disbursements  for  the  same  period  $37,566,- 
17,304,231  short  tons'over  1911.  Notwithstand-  196.  There  remained  in  the  treasury  at  the 
ing  the  decrease  in  the  production  of  anthracite  end  of  the  fiscal  year  a  balance  of 
in  1912,  more  men  were  employed  in  the  anthra-  $7,564,269.  The  chief  revenue  is  obtained  from 
cite  mines  than  in  1911,  whereas,  in  the  bitu-  corporation  taxes,  and  the  chief  expenditures 
minous  mines,  the  production  showed  a  material  for  public  schools,  charitable  institutions,  etc 
increase  with  fewer  employes.  The  number  Charities  and  Cobbections.  In  1913  pro- 
of men  employed  in  the  anthracite  mines  in  vision  was  made  for  the  construction  of  three 
1912  was  174,030,  compared  with  172,585  in  new  institutions,  a  Stale  industrial  home  for 
1911.  The  bituminous  workers  in  1912  num-  women,  at  a  cost  of  $250,000;  a  village  for 
bered  165,144,  compared  with  168,199  in  1911.  feeble-minded  women,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000; 
The  average  number  of  working  days  in  the  and  a  State  institution  for  inebriates,  for 
anthracite  region  decreased  from  246  in  1911  which  $20,000  was  appropriated  to  secure  land, 
to  231  in  1912,  and  in  the  bituminous  mines,  The  legislature  of  1913  passed  a  measure  which 
the  average  working  time  increased  from  233  largely  increased  the  power  of  the  board  of 
days  in  1911  to  252  in  1912.  The  total  number  public  charities  over  jails  and  almshouses.  It 
of  men  employed  in  the  mines  of  the  State  also  provides  for  the  manner  of  making  reports 
in  1912  was  339,174,  compared  with  340,784  from  hospitals  and  homes  to  the  board.  Ap- 
in  1911.  (For  account  of  labor  troubles  in  propriations  for  penal,  reformatory,  and  chari- 
the  anthracite  region  in  1912,  see  Strikes.)  table  institutions  in  1913  was  $16,865,391. 
There  were  584  fatal  accidents  in  the  anthra-  Politics  and  Government.  There  was  no  clec- 
cite  mines  in  1910.  In  the  bituminous  mines  tion  for  State  oflicers  in  1913,  as  the  1909  amend- 
437  men  were  killed;  a  decrease  of  92  from  ment  to  the  constitution  provides  for  municipal 
1911.  The  chief  caune  of  accident  was  falls  elections  only  in  odd-numbered  years,  except  that 
from  roof  and  coal,  which  caused  the  death  of  judges  may  be  elected  any  year.  The  terms  of 
242  miners.  Governor  Tener  and  other  State  officers  do  not 

The  production  of  petroleum  in  the  State  in  expire  until  January,  1915.  The  next  State 
1912  was  7,830,948  barrels,  compared  with  election  is  November  3,  1914.  The  legislature 
8,248,158  barrels  in  1911.  The  production  con-  ratified  the  amendment  providing  for  the  direct 
tinned  to  show  a  decline.  A  number  of  new  election  of  senators  on  April  2.  A  woman  suf- 
wells  were  drilled  in  1912,  several  in  Allegheny  frage  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  the  legisla- 
yielding  as  much  as  25  barrels  a  day.  A  100-  ture  and  if  agreed  to  in  the  1915  legislature 
barrel  well  was  struck  in  Penn  Township  and  it  will  go  to  the  voters  for  approval  that  fall 
another  in  Green  County.  The  legislature  made  an  appropriation  to  pro- 

The  production  of  iron  ore  in  1912  was  517,-  vide  for  the  entertainment  of  the  veterans  of 
081  long  tons,  compared  with  537,506  in  1911.  the  Union  and  the  Confederate  armies  which 
Pennsylvania  ranks  first  in  the  production  of  participated  in  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  They 
pig  iron.  There  were  made  in  1012  12,552,131  met  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  on  the 
long  tons,  compared  with  9,807,073  in  1912.         fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  battle.    The  encamp- 

A  small  amount  of  copper  is  produced  in  the  ment  began  June  29  and  ended  July  6.  This 
State.  In  1912  this  amounted  to  248,378  reunion  was  the  most  notable  event  of  its  kind 
pounds  of  blister  copper,  compared  with  661,621  ever  held.  About  55,000  survivors  of  the  Battle 
pounds  in  1911.  The  copper  is  recovered  as  a  of  Gettysburg  attended.  President  Wilson  was 
Dy-product  in  the  treatment  of  pyritiferous  mag-  present  and  made  an  address  on  J^J.jAi 
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^•In  November  two  members  of  the  Superior  was  created*  A  mothers'  pension  aet  was  en* 
Court  were  elected  on  a  non-partisan  ticket,  acted,  as  was  a  loan-shark  act,  and  an  act 
They  were  John  J.  Henderson  of  Crawford  providing  for  the  abatement  of  disorderly  houses. 
Coun^,  and  John  W.  Kephart  of  Cambria.  See  also  LiQUOS  Regulation. 

In  Philadelphia  the  officers  elected  in  No-  State  Government.  Governor,  John  K. 
Tember  were  district  attorney,  city  treasurer,  Tener;  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  M.  Reynolds; 
register  of  wills,  and  receiver  of  taxes.  The  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  Robert  R.  Mc- 
term  of  Mayor  Blankenburg  does  not  expire  Afee;  Treasurer,  R.  K.  Young;  Auditor-General, 
until  1916.  The  contest  was  between  the  Re-  A.  W.  Powell;  Adjutant-General,  Thomas  J. 
publican  machine  and  a  Fusion  ticket  The  Stewart;  Attorney-General,  John  C.  Bell;  Su- 
object  of  the  Fusionists  was  to  obtain  control  perintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  N.  C.  Schaef- 
of  the  minor  departments  of  the  city  govern-  fer;  Insurance  Commissioner,  C.  Johnson;  Com- 
ment, and  to  extend  to  these  the  reforms  which  missioner  of  Agriculture,  X.  B.  Critchfleld — ^all 
Mr.  Blankenburg  has  brought  about;  to  control  Republicans,  except  Schaeffer,  Democrat 
the  councils  and  to  replace  political  adminis-  Judiciary.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
tration  by  business  management  Mayor  Blank-  D.  Newlin  Fell;  Associate  Justices,  J.  Hay 
enburg  made  the  claim  that  while  his  depart^  Brown,  William  P.  Potter,  John  Stewart,  Rob- 
ments  had  saved  money  during  his  administra-  ert  Von  Moschzisker,  S.  L.  Mestrezat  and  John 
tion,  the  councils  had  wasted  it  Charges  of  P.  Elkin— all  Republicans,  except  S.  L.  Mes- 
corruption  were  made  by  the  officials  against  trezat  Prothonotary,  Eastern  District,  James 
James  P.  McNichol,  Stote  senator,  and  William  T.  Mitchell;  Prothonotary,  Middle  District, 
S.  Vare,  contractor,  who  for  years  had  a  prac-  William  Pearson;  Prothonotary,  Western  Dis- 
tical  monopoly  of  city  contracts.    In  the  election  trict,  George  Pearson. 

held  on  November  4,  the  Republicans  were  vie-  State  Legislature,  1913.  Democrats:  Senate, 
torious,  increasing  their  majority  of  the  Com-  15;  House  67;  joint  ballot  72.  Republicans: 
mon   Council  and  electing  a  full  county  ticket  Senate  34;  House,  127;  joint  ballot,  161.    Pro- 

In  Pittsburgh  Joseph  Q.  Armstrong  defeated  gressives:  Senate,  1;  House,  14;  joint  ballot,  16. 
Stephen  G.  Porter  for  the  mayoralty.  Two  Keystone:  Senate  0;  House,  9;  joint  ballot,  9. 
members  of  the  City  Council  were  reelected  and  Republican  majority:  Senate,  18;  House,  47; 
two  members  were  defeated  for  reelection.   This  joint  ballot  66. 

election  was  the  first  in  which  a  mayor  and  The  names  of  senators  and  representatives  to 
city  oouncilmen  were  elected  on  a  non-partisan  Congress  will  be  found  in  the  article  United 
ticket  Seven  candidates  for  mayor  presented  States,  section  Congress. 
themselves  for  the  primaries  in  September.  The  TENTSTBTLVAlXlAf  UinvEBSTiT  or.  The 
contest  was  between  Armstrong,  supported  by  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  uni- 
business  men  and  Republicans,  and  Porter,  sup-  versity  in  the  autumn  of  1913  was  6332,  of 
ported  by  the  retiring  city  administration  whom  2008  were  in  the  college;  914  in  the 
which  sought  to  intrench  its  machine  in  power,  Towne  Scientific  School;  1803  in  the  Wharton 
and  the  Progressive  Republicans.  Porter  had  School  of  Commerce;  470  in  the  Graduate 
300  more  votes  than  Armstrong  in  the  prima-  School;  374  in  the  Law  School;  284  in  the 
ries.  A  wholesale  purging  of  the  voting  lists  School  of  Medicine;  688  in  the  School  of 
which  had  been  fraudulently  padded,  and  a  Dentistry;  and  118  in  the  School  of  Veterinary 
rallying  of  the  hosts  of  good  government  who  Medicine.  The  instructors  in  all  departments 
feared  a  restoration  of  the  bossism  of  William  numbered  660.  The  university  is  the  most  cos- 
Flinn  through  the  election  of  Porter,  resulted  mopolitan  of  American  colleges  or  universities, 
in  Armstrong's  election  by  2600  majority.  In  the  student  list  there  were  264  names  en- 
Richard  H.  Jackson,  Republican,  was  elected  rolled  from  foreign  countries.  There  were  44 
district  attorney  of  Allegheny  County;  Samuel  foreign  countries  represented.  The  students  in 
C.  Jamison,  Republican,  was  reelected  coroner;  the  United  States  are  from  practically  every 
and  George  W.  Richards,  Republican,  was  elected  State  and  Territory.  Among  the  promotions 
sheriff.  ^^^  new  professors  for  the  academic  year  1914 

Legiblation.  The  legislature  met  in  1913,  are  the  following:  Thomas  D.*  Cope,  assistant 
and  passed  many  important  measures.  Among  professor;  Engelhardt  A.  Eckhardt,  assistant 
them  were  the  following:  A  public  utilities  professor;  Grover  G.  Huebner,  assistant  pro- 
act  which  does  away  with  the  railroad  commis-  Jf8«>/  of  commerce;  Arthur  F.  E.  Ungnad, 
sion.  was  passed.  A  maximum  of  ten  hours  X  «  tf®"?"^**  professor  of  assyriology;  James 
per  day  and  64  hours  per  week  for  women  in  p-  BaHagh,  professor  of  political  science;  Har- 
certain  employments  was  provided  for.  A  de-  ]*»  Updegraff  professor  of  educational  admin- 
partment  of  labor  and  industries  was  created,  oration  The  gifts  and  bequests  received 
and  vocational  training  in  the  public  schools  ^«"n«  the  year  will  be  found  m  the  article 
was  provided  for.  A  measure  provides  for  semi-  <^'™  AN'LJ^^^®^!'  .P«  P'«^^«*  *>'  *^«  ^n*" 
monthly  wage  payments  unless  otherwise  stipu-  ^^"^^U^^^I^ 

lated  in  the  contract.  Measures  were  passed  PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEHY,  AnituAl 
providing  for  State-wide  primaries,  for  the  Exhibition  op.  See  Painting  and  Sculptube. 
direct  nomination  of  all  public  officers  from  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE.  An 
United  States  senators  and  governor  down,  institution  of  higher  learning  at  State  College, 
Provision  was  made  for  the  submission  to  the  Pa.,  founded  in  1856.  The  enrollment  in  all 
people  of  the  constitutional  amendment  pro-  departments  in  the  autumn  of  1913  was  29,037. 
viding  for  woman  suffrage.  Electrocution  was  The  faculty  numbered  200.  There  were  no  note- 
substituted  for  hanging  as  a  death  penalty,  worthy  changes  in  the  faculty  during  the  year, 
A  number  of  pure  food  laws  were  passed,  and  no  notal^e  benefactions  were  received.  The 
These  include  a  stringent  cold  storage  law.  productive  funds  amount  to  about  $567,000,  and 
A  State  board  of  censors  for  motion-pictures  the  income  to  about  $446,000|..  T^^^f|^lf9^«  99n.-<j|p 
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taint  about  52,000  bound  Tolumes.  The  presi- 
dent is  Edwin  £.  Sparks,  LL.D. 

PENOLOGY.  A  very  considerable  change 
is  taking  place  in  the  traditional  attitude  of 
society  toward  criminals  and  the  methods  of 
their  treatment  with  the  growth  of  the  sense 
of  social  responsibility.  The  criminal  has  come 
more  and  more  to  be  viewed  as  a  victim  of 
bad  social  conditions  rather  than  a  vicious 
enemy  of  society.  He  is  treated,  therefore,  not 
in  a  spirit  of  revenge  but  with  a  desire  to  re- 
form and  rehabilitate  him.  Old  types  of  prisons 
are  being  replaced  by  new,  as  shown  by  the 
movement  to  abolish  Sing  Sing  Prison  in  New 
York.  The  convict  lease  system  whereby  con- 
victs have  been  exploited  in  mines  and  lumber 
camps  has  been  abolishea  in  all  but  two  South- 
ern States.  The  prison  contract  system  whereby 
prisoners  are  hired  to  private  contractors  within 
the  prison  is  being  replaced  by  the  State-use 
and  other  system  of  profitable  employment  by 
the  State.  During  the  year  twenty-five  gov- 
ernors declared  that  the  employment  of  convicts 
xm  road  work  is  the  best  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  prison  labor  in  their  States;  fourteen 
others  thought  prison  farms  to  be  better;  three 
favored  employment  on  public  roads;  and  four 
favored  production  for  State  consumption.  Fol- 
lowing up  the  reform  begun  by  Woodrow  Wilson 
when  governor,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  estab- 
lished a  farm  colony  and  extended  the  State- 
use  system.  Investigation  at  the  State  prison, 
Jackson,  Mich.,  showed  that  nine  of  every  ten 
persons  had  failed  to  complete  a  common  school 
course.  A  system  of  instruction  of  both  com- 
mon and  higii  school  grade  and  largely  voca- 
tional in  character  was  introduced.  As  shown 
below,  there  has  also  been  an  adoption  of  pro- 
bation and  parole  systems  and  the  indetermi- 
nate sentence.  Tennessee  during  the  year  passed 
an  indeterminate  sentence  law  and  authorized 
the  parole  of  prisoners  with  ffood  records.  Cali- 
fornia also  provided  for  parole  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  to  convicts  during  imprisonment. 
See  Juvenile  Coubt. 

Parole  or  Life  Pbisonebs.  Gradually  in 
recent  years  the  belief  has  spread  that  the  best 
interests  of  society  and  the  individual  may  be 
served  by  the  extension  of  the  principle  of 
parole  even  to  convicts  serving  life  sentences. 
Former  Attorney-General  Wickersham  strongly 
supported  this  idea.  He  stated  that  there  were 
early  in  1913  more  than  200  life  prisoners  in 
Federal  penitentiaries  whose  only  hope  of  re- 
lease, however  exemplary  their  conduct,  was 
the  President's  pardon.  A  bill  to  parole 
United  States  life  prisoners  passed  Congress 
and  was  signed  by  President  Taft  in  January. 
At  that  time  it  was  brought  out  that  life  pris- 
oners are  paroled  in  Minnesota  after  they  have 
served  35  years  less  ''good  time"  allowances; 
in  Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  Utah  after  serving  25 
years;  in  Louisiana,  Virginia,  and  Oregon 
after  15  years;  in  Texas  after  10  years;  in 
California  after  8  years;  and  in  Kentucky  after 
6  years. 

Arkansas.  In  1912  former  Governor  Don- 
aghey  of  Arkansas  had  made^  every  effort  to 
secure  the  abolition  of  the  convict  lease  sys- 
tem. To  this  end  he  released  360  prisoners  in 
December.  In  May  a  law  was  passed  abolish- 
ing the  system  and  instituting  ill  its  place  a 
State  farm.  This  law  placed  the  penal  insti- 
tutions under  the  control  of  a  new  board  of 


penitentiary  and  reform  school  eommiiwrionera. 
This  board  of  three  members,  of  which  two 
must  be  farmers,  will  devote  its  entire  time 
to  its  official  duties.  A  farm  of  8000  acres 
was  secured.  The  reasons  leading  to  the 
adoption  of  farm  work  were:  Lesa  competi- 
tion with  free  labor  than  in  manufacturing; 
health  of  prisoners;  and  vocational  training 
leading  to  self-sufficiency  upon  release. 

Indiana.  Since  1807  Indiana  has  had  parole 
and  indeterminate  sentence  laws  applicable  to 
all  men  over  sixteen  years  and  all  women  over 
seventeen  years  of  age,  unless  convicted  of 
treason  on  first  or  second  degree  murder.  Up 
to  September  30,  1012,  the  State  prison,  wo^^ 
en's  prison,  and  reformatory  had  granted  con- 
ditional releases  to  6945  persons.  Of  these, 
4000  completed  the  parole  period  satisfactorily; 
440  were  discharged  because  the  full  time  of 
their  sentence  had  expired;  120  had  died;  573 
remained  under  supervision;  and  1803  or  25.9 
per  cent,  of  the  total  had  broken  their  parole. 
Of  the  4171  paroled  from  the  reformatory,  26 
per  cent,  proved  delinquent;  of  the  2580  men 
from  the  State  prison,  25.5  per  cent,  proved  de- 
linquent; and  of  the  104  from  the  women's 
prison,  29.3  per  cent,  proved  delinquent.  While 
under  supervision  those  paroled  reported  earn- 
ings aggregating  $1,887,000  and  expenses  of 
$1,668,000.  In  addition  to  this  surplus  of 
$310,000,  the  SUte  had  saved  $1,152,000  in 
prison  expenses. 

Pbobation:  Chicaoo.  The  first  annual  re- 
port of  the  adult  probation  offices  of  Cook 
County  showed  that,  in  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1012,  there  were  placed  on  prolMk 
tion  1074  persons.  Of  these  430  were  of  ages 
17  to  20.  Those  passed  from  probation  num- 
bered 235,  of  whom  171  were  reported  as  im- 
proved, 42  unimproved,  1  dead,  and  only  21 
committed.  Those  on  probation  and  employed 
earned  during  the  month  of  September,  $30,905. 
In  addition  31  men  were  managing  their  own 
business,  16  were  working,  but  earnings  were 
unknown,  and  43  were  housewives  or  girls 
workinflf  at  home.  The  report  claimed  that  the 
net  saving  to  society  was  $439,970. 

National  interest  attached  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  probation  officers  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
of  Chicago.  The  State  Supreme  Court  had 
excluded  such  officers  from  the  civil  service 
law  with  the  result  that  their  appointment 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  politicians.  This 
corrupt  system  was  ousted  at  the  1912  elec- 
tions and  the  appointments  given  to  the  cii^ 
cuit  judges.  The  latter  delegated  the  duty  to 
Judge  M.  W.  Pinckney,  who  asked  five  distin- 
guished and  interested  men  and  women  to  as- 
sist him.  They  gave  both  written  and  oral 
examinations  to  over  750  applicants  and  then 
selected  the  thirty-eight  best  fitted  by  experi- 
ence, knowledge,  and  character  to  fill  the  va- 
cancies. The  court  then  had  74  probation  offi- 
cers. 

Massachtjsetts.  The  fourth  annual  report 
of  the  Massachusetts  commission  on  probation 
stated  that  in  1912  there  had  been  paroled 
17,538  persons.  From  them  probation  officers 
had  collected  $136,512.  Of  this  sum  $36,248 
was  from  men  sentenced  for  non-support  of 
wife  or  family.  The  total  sura  collected 
greatly  exceeded  the  entire  cost  of  the  proba- 
tion  system.       Digitized  by  ^UU^IC 
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IfiMOUXL  The  Missouri  legislature  in  1011 
passed  a  law  abolishing  the  prison  contract^ 
system  on  December  31,  1013.  But  the  1013 
legislature  following  an  investigation  voted  to 
extend  the  date  for  abolishing  the  system  to 
December  31,  1015.  The  report  of  the  inves- 
tigating committee  showed  that  there  were  in 
the  penitentiary  2403  prisoners;  that  1000 
were  employed  under  the  contract  system,  most 
of  them  at  70  cents  per  day;  that  the  earnings 
for  the  two  years  1011-1012  were  $710,000. 
The  report  declared  that  the  State  would  re- 
quire an  extension  of  time  in  order  to  enable 
it  to  purchase  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,000,000,  the 
machinery  and  other  equipment  of  the  indus- 
tries now  in  the  prison.  The  new  law  placed 
the  normal  contract  price  at  75  cents  per  day 
per  prisoner;  continued  'the  State  binding 
twine  factory;  and  provided  that  a  number 
not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  the  convicts  should 
be  employed  on  the  public  roads  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  school  furniture. 

New  Yobk.  The  sixth  annual  report  of  the 
probation  commission  of  New  York  State  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1012,  showed 
that  the  number  of  publicly-paid  probation  of- 
ficers had  increased  from  35  in  1007  to  150; 
that  the  number  of  cities  using  the  system  had 
grown  from  16  to  38;  and  the  number  of  coun- 
ties using  it  in  felony  cases  from  11  to  30; 
and  in  town  and  village  courts  from  2  to  22. 
But  in  13  of  these  61  counties  no  one  had 
been  placed  on  probation.  During  the  year 
about  $300,000  had  been  collected  from  proba- 
tioners under  court  orders  for  family  support, 
restitution,  and  installment  fines.  Over  20,000 
persons  were  under  the  oversight  of  probation 
officers,  14,687  of  them  representing  new  cases 
that  year. 

In  New  York  Cjty  greater  efficiency  was  se- 
cured in  the  probation  service  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  probation  bureau  from  which 
each  officer  will  receive  his  assignments.  For- 
merly the  officers  remained  in  court  during  ses- 
sions; and  some  would  have  as  many  as  150 
cases  while  others  had  but  20.  Under  the  new 
system  cases  will  be  more  evenly  distributed 
and  the  officers  can  give  their  entire  time  to 
field  work. 

A  commission  on  prison  reform  was  created 
to  formulate  a  complete  system  for  the 
control  and  reformation  of  prisoners.  Its 
chairman  was  Thomas  M.  Osborne.  The  other 
members  were:  Prof.  George  W.  Kirchwey; 
Judge  Charles  M.  Hough;  Prof.  Howard  T. 
Mosher;  Edward  Bates;  E.  Stagg  Whitin; 
Mary  Garret  Hay;  Margaret  Wilson;  Hannah 
Blum;  and  Judge  Riley,  superintendent  of 
prisons.  In  order  to  secure  accurate  impres- 
sions of  prison  conditions  Mr.  Osborne  and 
Madeline  Z.  Doty  and  Elizabeth  Watson,  as 
investigators  for  the  commission,  spent  some 
days  in  actual  voluntary  incarceration  in 
the  State  prisons  at  Auburn.  They  pronounced 
conditions  barbarous.  Shortly  thereafter  Su- 
perintendent Riley  announced  in  December 
changes  in  discipline  in  the  women's  prison 
that  would  give  greater  freedom.  The  first  re- 
port of  the  commission  made  among  others  the 
following  recommendations:  Private  bathing 
for  new  arrivals;  an  extra  suit  of  underwear; 
permission  to  read  papers  and  magazines; 
freer  communication  by  letter  with  friends  and 
family;  a  graded  system  of  punishment;  aboli- 


tion of  the  policy  of  silenee;  better  regulation 
of  the  sale  of  tobacco;  use  of  matches  instead 
of  flint  and  steel;  and  provision  for  rainy  days. 

The  Prison  Association  of  New  York  began 
a  widespread  campaign  for  the  abolition  of 
Sing  Sing  Prison.  They  desired  to  substitute 
for  it  a  prison  farm.  Following  an  investiga- 
tion, the  Westchester  County  grand  jury  had 
reported  it  to  be  a  scandal  to  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  found  the  prison  to  have  all 
faults  of  the  date  of  its  construction,  1826. 
The  air  space  is  less  than  that  required  by 
law  in  lodging  houses;  oonflnement  in  such  » 
cell  was  declared  a  terrible  punishment.  Ver- 
min were  found  to  swarm  in  the  cells;  the 
walls  were  damp;  convicts  were  found  in 
every  stage  of  tuberculosis;  there  was  no  sep- 
aration of  the  foul  and  the  clean;  methods  of 
punishment  were  declared  inhuman;  and  this 
was  especially  true  of  confinement  in  the 
''cooler,"  which  had  driven  men  to  insanity  or 
suicide. 

In  July  a  fire  in  the  Sing  Sing  prison  mat 
factory  due  to  incendiarism  was  followed  by 
open  mutiny  among  the  1447  prisoners.  This 
was  quelled  in  a  few  days,  partly  by  the  re- 
moval of  125  to  Auburn  and  partly  by  the 
good  sense  and  courage  of  the  new  warden, 
J.  N.  Clancy. 

WisooNsnr.  A  very  unique  law  was  passed 
by  the  State  legislature  providing  that  an  in- 
nocent person  sentenced  to  prison  through  an 
error  of  justice  should  be  compensated  by  the 
State.  The  governor  and  members  of  the 
State  board  of  control  were  created  a  commis- 
sion to  pass  on  petitions  for  such  compensa- 
tion. The  maximum  compensation  was  fixed  at 
$5000. 

Convict  Road.  Colorado  was  the  first  State 
to  employ  convicts  in  the  construction  of  public 
highways  under  the  honor  system.  The  plan 
spread  to  other  western  States,  notably  Wash- 
insfton  and  Oregon,  and  in  1013  was  tried  by 
Warden  Allen  of  the  Joliet,  111.,  penitentiary. 
Forty-five  prisoners  were  placed  in  a  practi- 
cally unguarded  camp.  They  traveled  in  black 
suits  and  worked  in  khaki  suits  and  cotton 
shirts.  The  prisoners,  largely  out  of  loyalty 
to  the  convicts  left  behind  the  bars  and  partly 
out  of  loyalty  to  the  warden,  organized  their 
own  court  and  detective  system  to  prevent  es- 
cape and  to  strengthen  any  one  of  their  num- 
ber who  might  waver.  The  warden  declared 
the  experiment  successful.  It  built  up  the  men 
physically  and  morally.  Governor  West  of 
Oregon  stated  that  gangs  of  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  convicts  under  a  free  foreman  had  been 
successfully  employed  300  miles  from  the 
prison.    See  also  Charities,  passim. 

PENSIONS.     See  United  States,  Pensions. 

PENSIONS,  Old-Aoe.  See  Old-Age  Pen- 
sions. 

PENSIONS  FOB  KOTHEBS.  In  1008  agi- 
tation was  begun  by  social  workers  for  the 
pensioning  of  poor  widows  with  minor  children 
in  order  that  the  children  micrht  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  home  life  and  the  care  of  their 
own  mothers.  Up  to  the  close  of  1013,  seven- 
teen States  and  two  cities  had  made  provision 
for  widows*  pensions;  bills  were  pending  in 
eight  States;  and  New  York  had  a  commission 
making  investi?ation.  According  to  an  analy- 
sis of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Leg--T^ 
islation,   the  States   with   laws   in  force   wereHC 
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California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois.  Iowa, 
MasBachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Washington; 
and  the  cities,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Louis.  The 
laws  of  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  and 
Michigan  apply  to  any  parent  unable  to  sup- 
port a  child;  in  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and 
Utah  the  laws  apply  to  mothers  only;  in  New 
Jersey  widows  only  are  included;  and  in  all 
other  States  the  laws  extend  to  dependent 
mothers  as  well  as  widows.  Such  mothers  in 
some  laws  include  deserted  wives,  and  in  other 
laws,  mothers  whose  husbands  are  in  prison  or 
in  insane  asylums,  or  incapacitated  for  labor. 
In  Michigan  alone  are  divorced  and  unmarried 
mothers  included.  In  California  and  Colorado, 
if  neither  parent  is  deemed  fit,  a  guardian  may 
be  appointed  and  receive  the  pension. 

The  maximum  age  of  a  child  for  whom  a 
pension  may  be  received  was  placed  at  four- 
teen years  in  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  and  South  Dakota;  fifteen  in  Idaho, 
Utah,  and  Washington;  sixteen  in  New  Jersey 
and  Oregon,  and  in  Nebraska,  if  the  child  be 
delinquent;  seventeen  in  Illinois  if  a  male 
child,  and  in  Michigan;  eighteen  in  Illinois  if 
a  female  child,  and  in  Nebraska  if  merely 
neglected  and  dependent;  legal  working  age,  in 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  No  limit  was  set  in 
California  and  Colorado. 

The  maximum  allowance  for  one  child  varied 
in  the  different  laws  from  $2.00  a  week  in  Iowa 
and  $6.25  a  month  in  California  to  $3.00  a 
week  in  Michigan  and  $15.00  a  month  in  Ohio, 
South  Dakota,  and  Washington.  The  amount 
for  each  additional  child  varied  from  $6.00  to 
$12.00  per  month.  Colorado,  Illinois,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Washington  set  no  maximum. 

The  administration  of  the  law  was  ^entrusted 
to  juvenile  courts  in  California,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Ohio,  and  Washington;  to  juvenile  or 
other  county  courts  in  Colorado  and  Oregon; 
to  juvenile  courts  or  county  commissioners  in 
Utah;  to  other  courts  in  Idaho,  Iowa,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  and 
North  Dakota;  to  overseers  of  the  poor  in  Mas- 
sachusetts; and  in  Pennsylvania  to  an  unpaid 
board  of  five  to  seven  women  residents  of  the 
county  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor. 

The  Massachusetts  mothers'  act  differed 
from  most  acts  in  that  it  created  no  new  ma- 
chinery and  provided  not  pensions  but  relief. 
The  local  overseers  of  the  poor  were  required 
by  it  to  aid  all  mothers  with  dependent  chil- 
dren under  fourteen,  if  such  mothers  be  deemed 
fit  to  bring  up  their  children.  Those  aided  are 
not  to  be  deemed  paupers  because  of  such  aid. 
The  overseers  must  search  out  relatives  and 
secure  all  possible  assistance  from  them  and 
from  organizations  and  individuals.  They 
must  visit  each  family  at  least  once  every 
three  months  and  must  reconsider  each  case  at 
least  once  a  year.  The  State  board  of  charity 
must  report  on  the  work  done  to  the  legisla- 
ture. The  State  will  reimburse  the  city  or 
town  giving  aid  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of 
the  bills  approved  by  the  State  board. 

PEPPEB,  Geoboe  Dana  Boabdman.  An 
American  theologian  and  educator,  died  Janu- 
ary 30,  1913.  He  was  born  in  Ware,  Mass.,  in 
1833;  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1857; 
and  from  the  Newton  Theological  Institution 
in  1860;   and  in  the  last-named  year  was  or- 


dained to  the  Baptist  ministry  to  beeome  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Church  at  Watcrville,  Me. 
Here  he  served  until  1866,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at 
the  Indian  Theological  Institution.  After  two 
years  in  this  chair,  ie  became  professor  of  sys- 
tematic theology  at  the  Crozcr  Theological 
Seminary.  In  1882  he  was  chosen  president  of 
Colby  University,  now  Colby  College,  and  after 
remaining  in  this  position  until  1889  he  re- 
signed because  of  ill  health.  He  remained  the 
professor  of  Biblical  literature  at  Colby  Col- 
lege until  1900.  His  published  writings  in- 
clude Outlines  of  Theology;  and  sermons,  arti- 
cles, and  addresses  for  theological  reviews  and 
other  periodicals. 

PEBAK.  The  most  northerly  state  of  the 
Federated  Malay  States  (q.v.).  The  agricol- 
tural  area  was  divided  in  1909  as  follows: 
68,278  acres  under  rubber,  75,346  under  rice, 
63,225  under  coooanuts,  7000  under  sugar-cane. 
Tin  and  gold  are  mined.  Export  of  tin  (1911), 
9,188,008  Straits  Settlements  dollars;  tin  ore, 
31,946,988;  rubber,  10,994,087;  copra,  973,811; 
rice,  730,983;  grain,  paddy,  463,714;  hides, 
37,115;  sugar,  234,424;  rattans  and  canes,  22,- 
633;  gutta,  15,596;  ataps,  68,835;  areca  nuts, 
81,217;  etc.— total  exports,  65,536,590  (44,- 
084,758  in  1910).  Total  imports,  29,349,243 
S.  S.  dollars  (opium,  5,098,881;  tobacco  and 
cigars,  1,423,583;  spirits,  652,025;  beer  and 
stout,  333,771;  rice,  6,109,072;  hardware, 
1,173,304,  etc.),  against  21,784,361  in  1910. 
The  main  railway  from  Penanz  traverses  the 
state.  Taipinff  is  the  capital,  Ipoh  the  trade 
centre.  Reigning  sultan  in  1913,  Idris  Mersid- 
el-Aftzam  Shah.  The  British  resident  is  R.  6. 
Watson. 

PEBUC.    a  dependency  of  Aden    (q.v.). 

PEB&Y,  Albxandd  Jambb.  An  American 
soldier,  died  March  26,  1913'.  He  was  bom  in 
New  London,  Conn.,  in  1828;  and  graduated 
from  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in 
1851.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  second  artillery.  In 
1861  he  was  promoted  to  be  captain  and  assis- 
tant quartermaster.  In  1862-63  he  served  as 
lieutenant-colonel  and  quartermaster  of  volun- 
teers, and  from  1864-67  was  colonel  and  quar- 
termaster. After  the  Civil  War  he  served  as 
quartermaster  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
and  assistant  quartermaster-generaL  In  1892 
he  was  retired  by  operation  of  law.  He  was 
breveted  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general 
retired,  by  the  act  of  April  23,  1904.  He 
was  breveted  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
colonel  for  services  during  the  Civil  War  and 
brigadier-general  for  services  in  the  quarter- 
master's department  during  the  war. 

PEBBY  HEuOBIAL.     See  ExFOSinoirs. 

PEBSIA.  A  constitutional  Asiatic  mon- 
archy, hereditary  in  the  Shiite  dynasty  of  the 
Kadjars  since  1794;  it  lies  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Oman.  Teheran  is  the 
capital. 

Abea,  Population,  etc.  The  area  is  esti- 
mated at  1,645,000  square  kilometers  (635,135 
square  miles),  and  the  population  at  about 
9,000,000,  of  whom  about  2,500,000  are  no- 
mads. The  country  is  for  the  most  part  an 
arid  tableland  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  moun- 
tains rising  in  the  north  to  over  18,000  feet 
A  salt  desert  occupies  the  central  and  eastern 
portions.  The  Kanin  is^  the  ,pnly  navigable 
^  Digitized  by  VjI^LJ  vie 
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river.  The  principal  productv  are  eerealSy  coi-  is  for  22,600,000  rubles;  of  1002,  10,000,000 
ton,  tobacco,  opium,  gums,  dried  fruits,  and  rubles.  British  loan  of  1011,  £1^60,000. 
silk.  The  country  possesses  valuable  mineral  Floating  debt,  104,870,000  krans;  annuities, 
resources,  little  worked  except  for  the  oil  fields  14,000,000  krans.  A  further  joint  loan  by 
in  the  south.  The  nomads  graze  herds  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  amounts  to  £500,000, 
sheep  and  goats  and  bring  a  fine  grade  of  wool  £300,000  of  which  are  to  be  applied  to  the  gen- 
into    the    market.    The    forests    are    valuable,   darmerie. 

Carpets,  shawls,  and  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  The  reigning  monarch  is  Ahmed  Shah  Eajar 
are  manufactured.  (born     1898);     regent,    Abou'l    Kassim    Khan 

CoMMEBCB  AND  CoMinnncATZONS.  The  to-  Nasr-el-Mulk.  Heir-presumptive,  Mohammed 
tal  imports  in  1912-13  were  valued  at  567,576,-  Hassan  Mirza  (born  1899),  brother  of  the 
000  krans  (cottons,  155,059,000  krans;  sugar,  shah.  Of  actual  government  properly  so-called 
127,761,000;  tea,  33,052,000;  cotton  varn,  there  is  none.  The  country  is  roamed  by  war- 
9,846,000;  woolens,  9,301,000;  petroleum,  ring  tribes  who  live  by  murder  and  rapine. 
8,388.000).  Exports,  436,333,000  (cotton,  73,-  The  caravan  routes  are  infested  with  brigands. 
963,000;  fruits,  61,430,000;  carpets,  48,871,000;  The  provincial  governors  have  nominal  but  no 
rice,  34,772,000;  opium,  22,500,000;  skins,  20,-  actual  control  and  no  power  to  suppress  feuds 
902,000;  silk  and  cocoons,  19,043,000;  gums,  between  tribal  factions;  the  central  govern- 
16,303,000;  wheat,  14,213,000;  wool,  11,523,-  ment  remains  powerless  to  help  them.  Elec- 
000).  Russia  has  first  place  with  imports  and  tions  to  the  national  council  (Mejliss)  were 
exports  in  1912-13,  valued  at  328,980,000  and  held  (for  the  first  time  since  its  dissolution  in 
300,878,000  krans  respectively;  Great  Britain,  December,  1911)  in  the  autumn  of  1913. 
86,382,000   and  34,328,000;    British   India,  66,-  TTTfl<mttv 

709,000  and  22,270,000;  Turkey,  23,389,000  and  hibtobx 

37,027,000;  Germany,  21,388,000  and  2,928,-  The  CABnm.  The  shooting  of  the  British 
000;  France,  11,031,000  and  4.829,000;  Aus-  Captain  Eckford  in  December,  1912,  by  law- 
tria-Huungary,  8,042,000  and  567,000;  Belgium,  less  tribesmen  gave  weight  to  the  arguments 
7,929,000  and  408,000;  Afghanistan,  4,360,000  of  the  reactionaries,  who  claimed  that  a  firm 
and  2,443,000;  Italy,  2,738,000  and  8,004,000;  hand  was  needed  to  maintain  order  and  who, 
Oman,  1,047,000  and  7,378,000;  China,  789,-  therefore,  set  on  foot  a  movement  to  place 
000,000  and  3,474,000;  United  Stetes,  947,000  Saad-ed-Dowleh  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
and  6,375,000;  other,  2,481,000  and  2,376,000.  Agitation  against  the  ministry  was  still  fur- 
Vessels  entered  (191M2)  at  Persian  Gulf  ther  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  Bakhtiaris 
porta,  4969,  of  1,667,914  registered  tons,  of  were  able  with  impunity  to  insult  Treasurer- 
which  1038,  of  1,309,119  tons  British;  at  Cas-  General  Momard  (a  Belgian).  The  anti-min- 
pian  ports,  2755,  of  718,765  tons,  all  Russian,  isterial  propaganda  at  length  resulted  in  the 
Merchant  marine,  1  sailing  vessel,  of  107  tona  resignation  of  the  cabinet  and  the  formation  of 
net.  a  new  ministry  in  January,  1913,  with  Ala-es- 

There  are  only  eight  miles  of  railway  open,  Sultaneh  as  premier  and  with  the  influential 
and  transport  is  mostly  by  pack  animals  over  Ain-ed-Dowleh  in  charge  of  the  important  de- 
the  great  caravan  routes.  A  branch  of  the  partment  of  the  interior.  From  the  first  it  waa 
Tranacaspian  Railway,  to  run  from  Askhabad  apparent  that  the  new  government  was  not  dis- 
to  Meshed,  is  under  consideration.  No  great  posed  to  resent  foreign  influence.  In  order  to 
success  had  attended  the  opening  up  by  the  obtain  financial  assistance  it  made  important 
Indian  government  of  a  curect  trade  route  concessions  to  Russian  and  British  interests, 
along  the  Baluch  side  of  the  Afghan  border  In  February  the  Persian  Discount  Bank  (Rua- 
from  Quetta  to  Seistan.  sian)    was   authorized  to  construct  a   railway 

Abmt.  The  army  of  Persia  continued  in  a  from  Julfa  to  Tabriz,  with  a  branch  to  Urmia 
rather  unsatisfactory  condition,  although  at-  and  possibly  to  Kazvin,  and  to  exploit  mineral 
tempts  were  being  made  to  realize  the  scheme  resources  within  a  40-mile  zone  on  either  side 
of  reorganization  adopted  in  1905.  There  is  of  the  railway.  Simultaneously  it  was  an- 
naturally  a  large  proportion  of  niounted  men  nounced  that  a  British  syndicate  would  con- 
in  the  service  and  a  cossack  brigade  commanded  struct  a  railway  from  Mohammerah,  at  the 
by  Russian  officers  consists  of  four  cavalry  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  Ehoremmabad. 
regiments,  an  infantry  battalion,  and  two  four-  The  announcement  of  these  concessions  was 
gun  batteries.  There  are  irregular  tribal  cav-  speedily  followed  by  a  decision  of  the  British 
airy  numbering  about  20,000  and  a  larse  force  and  Russian  oovernments  jointly  to  advance 
of  irregular  infantry.  There  were  said  to  be  $2,000,000  to  Persia,  in  addition  to  a  special 
15  batteries  whose  armament  varied  from  old-  Britiah  advance  of  $500,000  for  the  gendar- 
type  Austrian  guns  to  modern  Schneider  field  merie  at  Fars.  The  British  government  fur- 
pieces  in  a  semi-regular  organization.  The  ther  manifested  its  good  will  by  withdrawing 
peace  strength  of  Persia  was  estimated  at  the  British  Indian  troops  hitherto  maintained 
115,000,  exclusive  of  the  regular  cavalry.  It  at  Shiraz.  The  millennium  was  not  at  once 
waa  proposed  during  the  year  to  reorganize  ushered  in,  however.  Russia  remained  in  vir- 
the  gendarmerie.  tual  possession  of  the  northern  provinces,  with 

Finance  and  Government.  Under  the  garrisons  aggregating  17,500  men;  in  the  south 
Anglo-Russian  convention  the  collection  and  the  British  were  demanding  protection  against 
expenditure  of  all  revenues  is  under  supervis-  turbulent  tribes  and  brigands  had  captured  a 
ion  by  a  European  treasurer-general.  No  ac-  large  rug  caravan  on  the  road  from  Kirman  to 
curate  statement  of  revenue  can  be  given,  as  a  Bender  Abbas.  The  pretender,  Salar-ed-Dow- 
large  part  is  derived  from  taxes  in  kind.  The  leh  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  continual  tur- 
burden  of  taxation  falls  heavily  upon  the  moil.  Nationalists  were  lending  energetic 
lower  classes.  The  expenditure  regularly  ex-  support  to  Sardar  Assad's  propaganda  in  favor  ^ 
eeeds  the  receipts.    The  Russian  loan  of  1900  of    a    new    Hejliss     (P>Lrliam^^j^  |f^9^[^Vj[C 
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there  was  open  criticism  of  the  recent  conces- 
sions, and  Foreign  Minister  Voeuk-ed-Dowleh 
sought  to  avert  a  cabinet  crisis  by  resigning 
in  May.  The  ministry  did  survive,  but  lost 
one  of  its  most  influential  members  when  Ain- 
ed-Dowleh  resigned  the  portfolio  of  the  in- 
terior. In  the  collection  of  taxes  serious  ob- 
stacles were  encountered,  especially  in  the 
province  of  Azerbaijan,  where  Persian  treas- 
ury officials  were  arrested  and  the  Belgian 
treasury  agent,  failing  to  find  favor  with  the 
Russian  authorities,  and  thwarted  in  all  his 
activities  by  the  governor-general,  Shuja-ed- 
Dowleh,  resigned  in  despair. 

The  Qendabmebie.  Brighter  prospects  for 
the  future  were  promised  by  the  gendarmerie. 
Half  of  the  two-million-dollar  loan  was  devoted 
to  the  organization  of  the  gendarmerie.  By  the 
end  of  the  year  there  was  under  the  direction 
of  34  Swedish  military  officers  a  force  of  6000 
gendarmes  (of  which  2000  were  mounted), 
available  for  the  patrolling  of  the  trade  route 
from  Enzeli  (on  the  Caspian)  through  Karbin, 
Teheran,  Ispahan,  and  Shiraz  to  Bushire  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  route  from  Kirman 
to  Bender  Abbas.  The  work  of  the  new  police 
was  propitiously  begun  by  a  victory  in  Sep- 
tember over  a  band  of  cattle-raiding  Lurs  at 
Burujird  (near  Sultanabad,  between  Kirman 
and  Bender  Abbas).  With  a  loss  of  only  3 
men  the  body  of  gendarmes  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing 33  and  killing  70  of  the  Lurs.  In  No- 
vember the  gendarmerie  registered  another  suc- 
cess in  the  neighborhood  of  Kazerun  on  the 
Shiraz-Bushire  route.  These  successes  were 
only  to  a  slight  extent  counteracted  by  nat- 
ural misunderstandings  between  the  Swedish 
officers  and  the  natives.  An  unfortunate  inci- 
dent occurred  at  Teheran  in  August,  when  an 
officer  of  the  gendarmes  had  2  Bi3chtiaris  shot; 
but  the  result  was  not  altogether  undesirable. 
In  a  street  fight  on  August  7  the  gendarmes 
used  their  Maxims  and  machine-guns  to  such 
advantage  that  the  truculent  Bakhtiari  sowarB 
were  completely  cowed.  The  Bakhtiari  in 
Teheran  had  been  guilty  of  repeated  breaches 
of  law  and  order,  and  it  was  therefore  with  a 
feeling  of  relief  that  the  city  saw  over  half 
of  the  700  aowara  sent  back  to  the  Bakhtiari 
country.  In  addition  to  the  gendarmerie  the 
government  planned  to  raise  a  force  of  1000 
regulars,  to  be  commanded  by  the  American 
Colonel  Merrill  and  to  assist  the  governor-gen- 
eral of  Fars  in  pacifying  thtf  restless  tribes  of 
the  south.  For  the  maintenance  of  this  force 
Great  Britain  advanced  $500,000  to  the  Persian 
government. 

Salar-ed-Dowleh.  Salar-ed-Dowleh,  the  ex- 
Shah's  half-brother,  was  reported  in  January 
to  be  in  command  of  an  insurrectionary  force 
somewhere  between  Meshed  and  Teheran.  In 
March  the  government  attempted  to  conciliate 
him  by  giving  him  an  appointment  as  governor 
eeneral  of  Ghilan.  Th3  experiment  failed, 
however.  In  June  he  was  taken  in  custody  by 
a  Persian  cossack  force,  but  escaped  in  July 
and  fled  towards  the  Turkish  frontier.  Finallv 
he  waa  cornered  at  Kermanshak,  where  he  took 
refuge  in  the  Russian  consulate.  Anxious  to 
eliminate  his  disturbing  personality  from  Per- 
sian politics  the  Persian  government  agreed 
to  pay  Salar-ed-Dowleh  an  annual  pension  of 
10,000  tomans  (about  $9000)  if  he  would  take 
up  his  residence  in  Switzerland* 


Retcth  or  THB  Rbgeht.  The  ''regent  wIm^ 
refused  to  govern"  at  last  decided,  after  a 
conference  in  Paris  with  Minister  Voaukh-cd- 
Dowleh  and  Mustaufi-el-Mamelik,  that  his 
presence  was  needed  in  Persia.  Soon  after  his 
return,  which  took  place  in  September,  ex-Min- 
ister  Ain-ed-Dowleh  was  reconciled  and  con- 
sented again  to  assume  the  portfolio  of  the 
interior.  Ahmed  Shah  Kajar  was  not  to  aacend 
the  throne  until  his  next  birthday;  meantime 
he  was  to  learn  the  art  of  ruling  from  Regent 
Kasr-el-Mulk.  The  agitation  for  the  election 
of  a  new  Me j  lies  was  opposed  in  Azerbaijan  by 
Governor-General  Shu ja-ed-Dowleh ;  but  late  in 
December  it  was  reported  that  elsewhere  the 
order  for  parliamentary  elections  had  been  is- 
sued. 

Th8  Boundabt  Dispute.  The  boundary 
dispute  has  caused  constant  irritation  in  Turoo- 
Persian  relations  ever  since  the  failure  of  the 
first  boundary  conunission  of  1850  to  establish 
a  definitive  frontier  between  Turkey  and  Persia 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Erzeroum.  At  the  instance  of  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  a  delimination  commission  was  nom- 
inated in  1013  and  was  expected  to  begin  work 
in  1014.  In  the  north  and  in  the  south  Turkish 
ercroachments  impinged  upon  Russian  and 
British,  as  well  as  Persian,  interests.  It  was 
therefore  anticipated  that  in  these  regions 
Persia  would  be  favored,  whereas  Turkey  would 
be  compensated  in  the  region  of  the  Zohab 
oil  fields. 

PEBU.  A  South  American  republic,  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  south  of  Ecuador  and  Colombia. 
The  capital  is  Lima. 

Abea  and  Population.  There  are  boundary 
disputes  with  Ecuador  and  Columbia,  and 
accordingly  the  territorial  extent  of  Peru 
cannot  he  definitely  stated.  The  disputed 
country  includes  a  large  rubber  and  timber 
area  in  the  region  of  the  upper  Amazon.  In 
his  message  to  the  congress,  July  28,  1913,  the 
president  stated  that  the  Peru-Bolivia  boundary 
survey  was  being  satisfactorily  carried  on,  that 
a  protocol  arranging  for  the  delimination  of 
the  Peru-Brazil  boundary  was  signed  in  the 
preceding  April  that  the  Peru-Colombia  dispute 
would  be  settled  by  arbitration,  and  that 
negotiations  were  in  progress  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  boundary  dispute  with  Ecuador, 
The  area  of  Peru  given  by  the  Lima  Geographi- 
cal Society  is  1,760,804  square  kilometers  (683,- 
336  square  miles).  This  figure  doea  not  in 
elude  the  area  of  Tacna  department,  which 
appears  to  be  definitely  attached  to  Chile.  The 
number  of  inhabitants,  which  in  1896  was 
estimated  at  4,659,550,  is  not  known  with  even 
approximate  accuracy.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  present  number  is  less  than  the  1896  esti- 
mate. About  one-half  of  the  population  ia  Indian, 
and  most  of  the  remainder  mestizo.  The  larger 
towns,  with  estimated  population,  are:  Lima, 
160,000;  Arequipa,  36,C00;  Callao,  34,500; 
Cuzco,  30,000;  Ayacucho,  20,000;  Iquitos, 
20,000. 

Education.  Illiteracy  is  prevalent,  and, 
although  primary  instruction  is  nominally  com- 
pulsory, a  large  proportion  of  the  children  do 
not  attend  school.  For  1911,  there  were  re- 
ported 2162  public  primary  schools,  with  146.- 
400.  The  number  of  children  who  should  have 
been  in  attendance  at  these  schools  is  stated 
at  407,987.  In  1911,  there  were  27  national 
Digitized  by  VjUI^V  IC 
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"colleges,"    with    4674    students    enrolled,    of  total,  81,098,360.     The  public  debt  recognized 

whom  2077  were  in  the  preparatory  and  2507  by  the  government  January  1,  1013,  is  reported 

In  the  higher  courses.     Iheie  are  universities  at  £4,023,006. 

at  Lima,  Cuzco,  Arequipa,  and  Trujillo.     The  Asmt.      The  reorganization  of  the  Peruvian 

state  religion  is  Roman   Catholicism,  and  the  army  has  been  under  the  direction  of  French 

public  exercise  of  any  other  religious  form  is  officers.    Military  service  is  obligatory  between 

prohibited.  the  ages  of  20  and  60,  but  in  actual  practice 

Pboduction   and   Commerce.       The   mineral  the    regular    army    is  recruited  by    voluntary 

deposits  of  Peru  have  been  its  chief  source  of  enlistment,  the  recruits  serving  two  years  with 

wealth.    The  principal  metals  mined  are  copper  the  colors  and  seven  years  in  reserve,  while  the 

and  silver;  to  some  extent  gold,  lead,  coal,  and  remaining    time    of    liability    is    spent    in    the 

petroleum  are  exploited.    Copper  production  in  second  reserve,  and  national  guard.    The  peace 

1912  is  reported  at  27,400  long  tons,  against  strength  of  the  forces  is  about  8000,  with  about 

20,000    in    1911.      The    agricultural    products  24,000  fully  trained  capable  of  serving  in  the 

include   sugar-cane,   cotton,   rice,   coffee,  cacao,  first  line  on  a  war  basis,  while  the  reserves 

wheat,  and  corn.     Some  coca  is  produced,  and  number   about   100,000   and   are   more   or   less 

large  quantities  of  rubber  are  gathered  in  the  untrained.      The    organization    consists    of    six 

northeastern  districts.    The  production  of  wool,  battalions    of    infantry,    eight    squadrons    of 

from  sheep,  alpacas,  and  llamas,  is  a  growing  cavalry,  six  field  batteries  with  Schneider  guns, 

industry.    Manufactures    are    not    largely    de-  a  battalion  of  foot  artillery,  and  14  mounted 

veloped.  batteries. 

Imports  and  exports  are  reported  as  follows,  Governbcent.      The  Congress  consists  of  the 

In  soles  (the  sol  is  one  tenth  of  the  Peruvian  Senate  (52  members)   and  the  House  of  Repre- 

pound):  sentatives    (116  members),   all  members  being 

_______^_^_^,^^^____^__^  elected  by  direct  vote.     The  president  and  the 

jgQ^            jgj0            jgj^           J9J2  *^®  vice-presidents  are  elected  for  four  years 

Imports.. 42.986.270   49.806.970   64.882.500   51.676.860  by  direct  vote.     The  president  is  ineligible  for 

Exports.. 64,926,700   70.740,760  74,160,280   94,885,810  the   following   term.      Responsible    to   him    are 

■  the  members  of  his  cabinet,  six  in  number.    On 

The  principal  imports  are  cotton  and  woolen  September    24,    1912     Agusto   B.    Leguia    was 

goods,  machinery  and  metal  wares,  and  food-  succeeded  as  presidentby  GuillennoBininghurst, 

ituffs.      Principal    exports    in    1909    and    1912  ^^\  *?«    four-year    term;     first    vice-president 

respectively,   in    thousands   of   soles:    Minerals  Roberto  Uguia.     Early  in  1914,  as  the  result 

and  metals,   16.380   and   22,120;    sugar,   11,600  ^f   a   brief   revolutionary   movement   in   Lima, 

and  14,070;  rubber,  11,370  and  12,790;  cotton,  P'!**^®"*  BiUinghurst  was  deposed,  imprisoned. 

12,460  and  11,050;   petroleum,  1520  and  7650;  *°d  °^"y  expelled  from  the  country, 
wool,  3940  and  3850;   spirits,  3790  and  3790; 

guano,  1650  and  1810;  hides  and  skins,  1240  in  History 

1912.     In   1911   the  United  Kingdom  sent  im-  _       .,                    __             v.    x       . 

ports   valued  at  17,201,330  soles  and  received  The  MnnSTur.       Three   cabinet  crises  were 

exporta  22.466,990  soles;  United  States,  12,489,-  c*"8ed  by  ouestions  of  financial,  military,  and 

620    and   20.962,960;    Germany,    9,469,070    and  religious  policy.    Sr.  Elias  Malparti da's  cabinet 

6.784.950;     France,    2.895.430     and     3.914,390;  was  overthrown  by  a  vote  of  censure  m  the 

Belgium,  3,339.820  and   1,017,800;   CHiile.  760,-  Senate.      Don    Aurelio    Souza    then    formed    a 

960    and    13.426,700.     At  the  port  of   Callao,  ministry    in    which    Francisco    T.    Varela    had 

there  entered  in  1912,  562  Vessels,  of  1,387,919  charge   of  foreign   affairs;    Sr    Muro,   justice; 

tons  (steam,  479,  of  1,279,688  tons).  Rear-admiral   Carbajal,  war;    Don   Josfi  Balta, 

CoMKUWiOATiows.       The   length   of   railway  finance;   and  Castro  Iglesias,  fomento    (public 

in    opewition    in    Septamber,    1912,    was    2766  works   and  worship).     In   the   latter   part   of 

kilometers    (1719   miles).      Several    extensions  J^^y  t^e  Souza  cabinet  went  the  way  of  its 

and    new    lines   have   been    surveyed,    and    on  predecessor,  and  General  Enrique  became  presl- 

some  of  them  construction  was  in  progress  in  dent  of  the  council  and  minister  of  war.    Fran- 

1912  and  1913.  Telegraphs  in  1912:  offices  317;  Cisco   T.   Varela  was   retained   as  minister   of 

line,  15,000  km.;  wire,  57,000  km.  There  is  a  sys-  foreign  affairs,  and  Col.  Gonzalo  Terado  was 

tem  of  wireless  teleirraphv,  whose  development  appointed  minister  of  the  interior;   Baldamero 

continued  in  1913.    Post  offices  in  1912,  781.  Maldonado,     finance;      Col.     Pedro     Portillo, 

FiNAN-CE.      Peru  is  a  gold-standard  country,  fomento;    Carlos    Paz    Soldan,    justice.      The 

The    monetary   unit    is    the    libra,   or   pound,  third  crisis  occurred  in  October  when  two  of 

equivalent     to     the     British     pound     sterling  the  ministers  resigned  because  of  the  president's 

($4.86656);    it  is   divided   into   10   soles.     In  refusal  to  call  an  extra  session  of  Congress. 

1910,  revenue    and    expenditure    amounted    to  Congress.        The    regular    opening    of    the 

27,957,750  and  26,863,220  soles  respectively;  in  congressional  session  on  July  28  waS  attended 

1912,    34,424,580    and    37,204,050.      The    1914  by    disorders   in   Lima,   during   the   course   of 

budget  showed  an  estimated  revenue  of  35,478,-  which    a   bomb  was   thrown   at   the   house   of 

360  soles,  and  an  estimated  expenditure  of  31,-  Sr.   Villanueva,   president   of  the    Senate,   and 

098,360  soles.  The  estimated  receipts  were:  Cus-  an    attack    was    made    on    the    home    of   ex- 

toms,  15.051.120  soles;  taxes,  7,304.280;  monop-  President  Leguia.    Sr.  Leguia  was  subsequently 

olies,  7,407,280;  posts  and  telegraphs,  1,667,200;  reported  to  be  in  Boston,  U.  S.  A.;  according 

miscellaneous.     4,048,480;      total,     35.478,360.  to  current  rumors,  he  and  his  son  had  been 

Estimated    disbursements:    Finance    and    com-  exiled  by  President  BiUinghurst.     In  the  last 

merce,   8,882,240;    war  and  marine,   8,323.860;  week   of   November    a   handbill    purporting   to 

administration,  6.106,130;   justice  and  instruc-  have  been  written  by  ex-President  Leguia   at 

tion,   4,813.450;    public   works,   2,005,110;    leg-  Panama    was    published    in    La    yacidn.     The 

ialatWe,    1,079,430;    foreign    affairs,    888,140;  writer    made    furious    »tta^^.^  (gi^^  ^^^  [g 
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Billinghurst  and  subjected  the  latter*8  foreign 
policy  to  scathing  sarcasm.  The  president's 
messa^  read  before  Congress  on  July  28  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Bolivian  bound- 
ary was  being  surveyed,  that  a  protocol  had 
been  signed  with  Brazil  in  April  for  the  de- 
limitation of  the  boundary,  that  an  exchange 
of  students  with  Cuba  had  been  arranged,  and 
that  the  treaty  of  commerce  signed  y^iih  Ger- 
many in  August,  1912,  awaited  congressional 
ratincation.— The  President  also  recommended 
the  authorization  of  a  loan  of  $28,500,000, 
although  the  budget,  as  presented,  showed  a 
balance  of  over  two  million  dollars.  A  tax- 
collecting  company  had  signed  a  contract  with 
the  government  on  February  26  for  the  collec- 
tion (in  behalf  of  the  state)  of  the  excise  tax 
on  alcohol,  sugar,  matches,  and  the  stamp, 
registration,  chattel,  sealed  paper,  transfer, 
mines,  customs-paper,  cornerstone,  and  port 
taxes.  Three  of  the  nine  directors  of  the 
company  were  appointed  by  the  government. 
A  revision  of  the  customs  tariff  had  also  been 
accomplished,  permitting  the  free  importation 
of  mining  and  agricultural  machinery. 

An  important  constitutional  amendment 
was  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on 
October  3  by  a  vote  of  64-4,  having  previously 
been  approved  by  the  Senate.  The  amendment 
so  modified  article  iv.  of  the  constitution  as  to 
permit  the  building  of  Protestant  churches  and 
mission  schools.  It  will  be  recalled  that  hith- 
erto the  public  service  of  any  religion  other  than 
Catholic  Christianity  had  been  legally  prohibi- 
ted, but  tolerated  in  practice.  The  marriage  of 
non-Catholics  had  been  legalized  by  the  acts  of 
1897  and  1903.  The  Protestant  missionaries 
were  not  content  with  toleration,  however,  and 
conducted  an  agitation  of  which  the  present 
measure  is  a  result.  At  first  some  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  were  inclined  to  protest;  they 
encountered  powerful  opposition,  however,  and 
accepted  the  amendment  with  good  grace. 
Another  interesting  sidelight  on  the  religious 
situation  was  afforded  by  the  passage  of  a 
law  which  provided  that  the  Bible  shall  be 
studied  regularly  in  the  first  to  fifth  years  of 
public  school  instruction. 

Miscellaneous.  On  July  11  a  decree  was 
issued  to  create  a  national  school  of  aviation; 
the  sum  of  $27,160  was  appropriated  for  this 
purpose.  The  temperance  movement  received 
A  great  impetus  from  a  decree  of  President 
Billinghurst  ordaining  the  use  of  an  anti- 
alcoholic  text-book  in  the  public  schools.  As 
an  experiment  in  town-planning  the  government 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Halambo 
district  near  the  capital  for  the  construction 
of  40  model  houses  for  workingmen.  Dr.  Guil- 
lermo  Romero  was  appointed  to  revise  the 
mining-code. 

On  November  7,  a  severe  earthquake  de- 
stroyed the  town  of  Abancay,  in  the  centre  of 
the  volcanic  region  of  Peru.  Probably  300 
lives  were  lost  at  Abancay  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  3000,  and  250  casualties  were  reported 
from  the  city  of  Chalhuanca. 

FoBEiGN  Relations.  On  April  30  a  new 
protocol  was  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  pro- 
vide for  the  delimitation  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween Peru  and  Brazil  by  a  mixed  commission. 
The  location  of  the  Bolivian  boundary  was  ren- 
dered especiallv  troublesome  by  the  value  of 
the  rubber-lands  in  question  and  the  difficulty 


of  surveying  in  densely-forested  regions;  never- 
theless the  boundary  commissions  agreed  with- 
out trouble  on  a  provisional  boundarv.  Ab  a 
result  of  the  visit  of  Hon.  Robert  Mcon  to 
Lima,  in  the  interests  of  the  Carnegie  endow- 
ment, a  Peruvian  institute  of  international  law 
was  formed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
institutes  already  existing  in  many  American 
countries  on  questions  concerning  the  polities 
and  general  welfare  of  Pan-American  interests. 

The  PirruMATo  Atbocities.  In  the  spring 
of  1913  a  select  committee  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  investigated  the  alleged 
cruelty  of  the  administration  of  the  rubber 
industry  in  the  Putumayo  district  of  Peru.  The 
report  of  the  commission  was  issued  as  White 
Paper  H8  on  June  9.  The  commission  held 
that  Sefior  Arana,  together  with  his  partners, 
was  responsible  for  the  atrocities  committed 
by  his  agents.  The  British  directors  of  the 
Peruvian  Amazon  Company  were  severely  cen- 
sured for  culpable  negligence  in  the  matter  of 
labor  conditions,  but  no  evidence  was  found 
that  they  had  made  themselves  individually 
parties  to  any  overt  act  which  would  expose 
them  to  prosecution.  The  committee  recom- 
mended an  extension  of  the  British  law  to  cover 
similar  cases  which  mi^ht  arise  in  the  future. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation  carried  on 
by  the  government  of  Peru,  thirty-two  warrants 
were  issued  for  the  arrest*  of  persons  suspected 
of  complicity  in  the  oppression  of  the  native 
rubber  workers.  Referring  to  the  matter  in  his 
message  to  Congress  on  July  28,  President  Bil- 
linghurst said,  "Everything  possible  is  being 
done  to  bring  the  blessings  of  civilization  and 
Christianity  to  the  savages  of  Putumayo,  and 
in  the  cause  of  justice  care  has  been  taken  to 
appoint  men  of  ability  and  integrity  to  judicial 
and  administrative  posts  there.  Results  ob- 
tained to  date  have  been  highly  satisfactory, 
and  the  reports  and  rumors  which  so  adversely 
affected  the  prestige  of  the  nation  have  disap- 
peared forever," 

Nevertheless  the  scandals  of  the  rubber  in- 
dustry were  revived  in  November,  this  time 
implicating  Brazil  and  Colombia  as  well  as 
Peru.  On  November  15  the  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety informed  the  British  government  that  the 
oppression  of  native  laborers  was  not  confined 
to  the  Putumayo  region,  but  existed  also  in 
Bolivian  and  Brazilian  rubber  districta  along 
the  upper  Amazon.  Men,  women,  and  children 
were  kidnaped,  bought  and  sold,  and  shamefully 
beaten,  it  was  charged.  Action  on  these  alle- 
gations was  delayed,  however,  possibly  for  dip- 
lomatic reasons.     See  Brazil,  Chile,  and  £c- 

rADOR. 

PETBOLETTM.  The  increased  production  of 
petroleum  which  characterized  the  industry 
m  recent  years  continued  in  1912,  when  the 
total  in  barrels  of  42  gallons  each  reached 
222,113,218,  compared  with  220,449,391  barrels 
in  1911.  Except  in  California,  higher  prices 
prevailed  than  in  1911  and  even  in  the  latter 
State  there  was  no  considerable  decline.  The 
average  price  per  barrel  in  1912  was  nearly 
$.74,  as  compared  with  about  $.61  in  1911. 
The  total  value  of  the  product  in  1912  was 
therefore  $163,802,334,  or  22.2  per  cent  above 
the  value  for  1911.  California  continued  to 
hold  first  place  in  the  production  of  petroleum, 
and  the  quantity  produced  in  1912  was  864,- 
460,767  barrels,  compared  with  81,134^91  bar- 
Digitized  by  Vj^L^V  IC 
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relB  in  1911.  Oklahoma  was  aecond  in  the  three-fourths  of  the  production.  In  1912  West 
production,  with  61,427,071  barrels  in  1912,  Virginia  displaced  Louisiana  as  the  fourth  pro- 
compared  with  66,069,637  barrels  in  1911.  Illi-  ducer,  and  Texas  advanced  from  sixth  to  fifth 
noia  with  third  rank  produced  in  1912  28,601,-  place.  The  quantity  and  value  of  the  petroleum 
308  barrels,  compared  with  31,317,038  barrels  produced  in  1911-1912,  and  the  average  price 
in     1911.      These    three    States    furnished   over  per  barrel  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Total  Quawtitt  and  Value  of  Petroleum  Pboduced  in  the  United  States  and  the  AvidT 

AGE  PBICE  FEB  BaBREL  IN  1911  AND  1912,  BY  STATES,  IN  BARBELS 

®^*^*  Averagre  Average 

Quantity  Value      price  per  Quantity  Value         price  per 

oSlnSSi'   ^HlHll  ♦''•Il!'?5?  ^"*77  86.460.767  $89,218,588  ^|0;464 

Colorado    226.926  228,104  1.006  206  068  199  661  97» 

J"*«fOl8    81.817.088  19.734  839  MO  28.601.808  24.832.606  861 

Indiana    1,696,289  1.228,886  .740  970  009  885.976  918 

Kanaaa     1.278.819  608,766  .476  1.692  796  1095  698  688 

Kentucky    472.458  828,614  .696  484,868  miSJl  I?? 

iR««»**'lf    10,720.420  6.668.814  .629  9.263;489  7.028  827  .768 

AO-icnisan    /^x  ^^v 

Miaaourl    7.996  7,996         1.000  .........  .... 

J?kII   ^^^^    oSSHlS  1.248.960  1.811  874,128  1.401.880  liooi 

Ohio     8.817.112  9.479,642  1076  ft  8  969  007  ft  12  OftS  SSs  iSi? 

Oklahoma   66.069  687  26.461,767  472  61427  071  24  672  804  Ml 

Pennsylvania    8.248.168  10  894  074  1821  "miSJs  itHlnt  1*644 

Tejas 9.626.474  6.654,662  .688  IIJSmS?  MMj"  Im 

Wyoming'':::::::::::/     "«'««5         124.037      .664       1.572.306        793.470       .507 

-West   Virginia   9.796.464  12.767.298  1.808  12,128.962  19.927.721  1.64» 

Total    220,449,891  184.044.762  .608  222.118.218  163.802,834  .787 

o  Included  in  Ohio.  ft  Includes  Michigan. 

The  petroleum  producing  area  of  the  United  13  per  cent.     The  number  of  miles  of  railroad 

States    18   divided    into    six    chief   fields.     The  operated  by  the  use  of  oil,  however,  declined 

Appalachian,  the  Lima-lndiana,  the  Illinois,  the  from  30,039   in   1911   to  28,461   in   1912      The 

Mid-Continent,    the    Gulf,    and    the    California  decrease  in  the  number  of  miles  operated  was 

^^^H'.Pl  *^.?^'  ?^  ^i^lu'^'V?'*,?*!.  *,^®  Illinois,  due  to  the  return  of  a  few  railroads  to  coaL 

the  Mid-Continent,  and  the  Gulf  fields  show  a  Considerable  quantity  of  oil  was  used  in  the 

decrease  in   1912  over  the  production  of  1911.  production    of    power    for    industrial    purposes. 

pe    Appalachian    fields,    and    the    California  i^is  was  especiaUv  true  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

fields  are  the  only  fields  showmff  an  increase.       rx^   4.,^  _^  . "  ^      ,      ...      tt  .^  ^   ox  x 

The  total  number  of  wells  completed  in  1912  «:,  h«H  JI^*!?  «f  f  *  ^^  *?®  ^1'^  ^^^"^ 
was  17.178,  compared  with  13,768  in  1911.  Of  vi„i!'^nwL  1^^  •  T''^  ^^^U^'TJ  y  ^^^ 
the  totkl  for  1912.  11,512  we;e  oil  wells,  1811  !!f'^i\^^  v^^Tt*"^*'^*  *!!**'''  .V^  *^.''  ''^ 
were  gas  wells  and  2855  were  drv.  The  yearly  ^}^^\^^  expected  to  extend  to  the  east  coast 
increale  in  petroleum  during  each  year  of  the  f**^  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
twentieth  century  was  maintained  in  1913.  The  JJ"**®^  States  government  definitely  abandoned 
amount  produced  in  that  year  according  to  the  ^J?  "»®  ^^„«®*1  in  future  designs  of  its  battl^ 
estimates  of  tlie  United  States  Geological  Sur-  f^Hf'  .>^1  n«^  destroyers,  submarines,  and 
vey  exceeded  240,000,000  barrels.  The  rate  of  battleships  are  designed  for  oil  burning.  About 
increase  at  the  end  of  the  vear  was  greater  than  ^,1  g"?""®  ™;^^*  ^^  ®*\.PJ^"""«  ^?"i*,.',"  *^* 
at  the  beginning.  The  production  of  Colorado  ^^^  "'p  and  Buena  Vista  fields  of  California 
increased  at  least  10,000,000  barrels  over  1912,  7"^^^  ^^  *8'^e  by  the  government  as  navy  petro- 
reaching  a  production  of  almost  100,000,000  *«""*  reserves.  Storage  for  oil  for  naval  pur- 
barrels.  Oklahoma  also  showed  an  increase  as  gj^f »  *8  provided  m  many  cities  of  the  United 
did  Texas,  Louisiana,  and. Wyoming.  Other  states  and  m  Cuba  and  Hawau. 
States  generally  showed  a  decline,  which  was  World  Pboductiow.  Russia  ranked  next  to 
greatest  in  Illinois.  The  entire  mid-continent  the  United  States  as  a  producer  of  petroleum, 
field  showed  an  increase  .with  a  record  total  The  production  increased  in  1912  to  68,119,268 
output.  barrels,  compared  to  66,183,691  barrels  in  1911. 

Fuel  Oils.     Of  the  total  production  of  222,«  The  production  in   Rumania  also  increased   in 

113,418  barrels  of  fuel  petroleum  in  1912,  about  1912.     There   were   produced    in   that   country 

85,000,000  barrels  or  over  one-third  were  burned  12,991,913  barrels,  an  increase  of  17  per  cent, 

as    fuel    for    power    purposes.      Railroads    con-  over    the    production   of    1911.     The    following 

sumed  33,605,598  barrels  in    1912,  an  increase  table  shows  the  world  production  of  petroleum 

over  the  amount  consumed  in   1911  of  nearly  In   1908-1912: 

World's  Production  of  Crude  Petroleum,  1908-12,  by  Countries,  in  Barrels  ajtd  Metric  Tons 

Per- 
Country  1»08  1909  1910  1911  1912  centage 

Rank      Barrels  Metric      of  total 

tons        produc- 
tion 
United  States.  178,527.865      188.170.874      209.657,248      220.449.891         1       222,113.218       29,616.096         68.25 

Russia    62.186.447        66.970.850        70.836,674        66,188.691         2         68,019,208         9,317.700         19.87 

Mexico   8.481.410  2.488,742  8.832,807        14.051,648         8         16,658,215         2.207.762  4.71 

Du.   E.  Indies.  10.283.857        11.041.852        11.030.620        12,172.949         6         10.846,624         1.478.182  8.09 

Rumania   8.252,157  9.327.278  9.723.806        11.107.450         4         12,991.918         1.806.942  8.70 

Gallcia   1*'*^S'?^5        H*^^hl^^        12,673.688        10.519.270        6  8.535.174         1.187.007  2.48  ^T^ 

India    6,047.038  6.676.617  6.187.990  6.461.208        7  7,116.672  DigitiMa.89iVJ^.k)iV  IC 
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Countrsr 


190S 


JaxMLn  2,070.146 

Peru    1,011,180 

Germany    ....  1,009,278 

Canada    527.987 

Italy    60.966 

Other    a  30,000 

Total   286,089,616 


Per- 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

centaca 

Rank 

BarreU 

Metric     of  total 
tons        produc- 
Uon 

1,889,668 

1,930.661 

1.668.908 

9 

1.671.406 

222.854             .48 

1,816,118 

1.830.106 

1,868.274 

8 

1.761,148 

233.486             .50 

1.018,887 

1.032.628 

1.017,046 

10 

996,764 

a  140.000             .28 

420.766 

816.896 

291,096 

11 

243.614 

82.612             .07 

42,888 

42.888 

74.709 

12 

o  86,286 

a  12.000             .02 

a  80.000 

a  30.000 

a  200.000 

•• 

260.000 

88.388             .07 

298,326,078 

827,474.304 

846,612,185 

.. 

851,178,236 

47,276,725       100.00 

a  Estimated. 

PHAKMACY,  Schools  of.  See  XJmvtar 
BiTiES  AND  Colleges. 

PHELPS,  Chables.  An  American  surgeon, 
died  December  30,  1913.  Born  in  Hilford, 
Mass.,  in  1834,  and  graduated  from  Brown 
University  in  1855,  he  took  his  degree  from  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York, 
in  1856.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served  as 
volunteer  surgeon,  and  afterwards  began  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  New  York  City.  He 
was  several  times  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Association,  and  was  president  of 
the  Bellevue  Medical  Hospital.  He  was  surgeon 
of  many  other  hospitals  in  New  York  City.  He 
was  the  author  of  Traumatic  Injuries  of  the 
Brain  (1890),  and  various  monographs  on  sur- 
gical subjects. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS.  Agbicxtltube. 
Agricultural  conditions  during  1913  were  for 
the  most  part  good.  The  rice  crop  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  was  one  of  the 
largest  ever  harvested  and  was  fully  100  per 
cent,  greater  than  the  crop  for  the  previous 
year.  As  a  result  of  this  unusually  large 
crop,  importations  of  rice  decreased  to  the 
value  of  about  $2,500,000.  Conditions  in  re- 
gard to  sugar  were  not  so  favorable.  Sugar 
exports  for  the  year  increased  approximately 
30,000,000  kilos,  although  there  was  a  decrease 
-oi  nearly  $1,000,000  in  value  owing  to  the 
low  grade  and  low  prices.  The  copra  crop  suf- 
fered severely  from  two  causes.  First,  the 
unusual  drought  of  the  previous  year,  and  sec- 
ond, the  severe  typhoons  which  occurred  through- 
out the  copra  districts.  The  tobacco  crop  was 
slightly  greater  than  in  1912,  and  planters  on 
the  islands  are  beginning  to  give  more  attention 
to  modern  methods  of  growing  and  curing  to- 
bacco. The  exportation  of  cigars  Increased 
from  175,000,000  in  1912  to  207,000,000  in  1913, 
while  the  exportation  of  leaf  and  miscellaneous 
tobacco  also  increased.  The  total  exports  of 
tobacco  for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $5,350,- 
000.  The  exportation  of  abaca  (hemp)  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  industry,  owing  to 
the  unusual  high  price  of  the  product.  Al- 
though six  per  cent,  less  was  exported  than 
in  the  previous  year,  its  value  was  over  41  per 
cent.  more.  The  total  exports  amounted  to 
more  than  $23,000,000.  In  many  parts  of  the 
islands  there  is  a  tendency  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  crops  other  than  those  which  have  here- 
tofore composed  the  great  bulk  of  the  export. 
The  agricultural  bank  which  was  opened  for 
business  on  October  1,  1908,  had  made  by  the 
fiscal  year  1913  390  loans  amounting  to  $880,- 
126.  Of  these  loans,  122  were  for  amounts  of 
not  more  than  $500;  155  for  amounts  between 
$500  and  $2500;  56  for  amounts  between  $2500 
and  $5000;  39  for  amounts  between  $5000  and 
^10,000;   and   18  between  $10,000  and  $17,500. 


The  increase  in  the  business  of  the  bank  durii^ 
the  year  was  very  noticeable.  Loans  made 
amounted  to  $514,375,  compared  with  $403,673 
in    1912. 

CoMHEBCE.  The  total  value  of  foreign  com- 
merce for  the  fiscal  year  1913  amounted  to 
$110,010,859,  as  compared  with  $104,869,811 
for  the  previous  year.  There  was  during  the 
year  continued  development  in  the  commercial 
activities  of  the  islands.  Imports  amounted  to 
$56,327,533  and  exports  to  $53,683,526,  as  com- 
pared with  $50^19,836  for  the  previous  year. 
Of  the  total  commerce  of  the  islands,  41  per 
cent,  was  with  the  United  States.  Hemp  occu- 
pied first  place  among  exported  articles  in  which 
it  was  forced  last  year  by  copra.  As  noted 
above,  the  value  of  hemp  exported  was  greater 
than  ever  before.  Shipments  of  sugar  were  also 
larger  during  1913  than  ever  before. 

TBAifSPORTATiON.  The  total  length  of  rail- 
road lines  authorized  by  law  constructed  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  is  1793  kilometers.  Of  this  I 
in  1013,  1050  had  been  constructed  and  put  in  i 
operation,  88  constructed  and  not  in  operation, 
leaving  655  to  be  constructed.  Progress  was  made 
during  the  year  on  the  Baguio  branch  of  the 
Manila  railroad  and  the  equipment  ordered  was 
expected  during  1914.  The  branch  was  24  miles 
in  length  and  was  under  construction  by  a  force 
of  about  3500.  The  line  included  throe  tunnels 
and  123  bridges.  Eight  miles  of  the  road  in- 
volved a  rack  track.  On  June  30  four  miles 
of  track  had  been  laid  and  the  roadway  had 
been  completed  for  seven  miles  at  either  end. 

Immigration  and  Emigbatton.  During  the 
year  1013  1S,3G5  persons  sought  aJnii^iision 
to  the  islands,  as  compared  with  15,198  in  the 
previous  year;  and  21,436,  as  compared  with 
19,606  for  1912,  departed  from  the  islands. 
Of  the  number  who  entered,  44C8  were  immi- 
grants, and  those  who  departed  768  were  emi- 
grants. 

Posts  and  Texegraphs.  The  number  of  post 
offices  in  operation  was  increased  from  587  on 
June  30.  1912,  to  590  on  June  30,  1913.  Forty- 
two  additional  municipalities  were  provided 
with  free  delivery  letter  carrier  service,  making 
a  total  of  439  municipalities  outside  of  the 
city  of  Manila  in  which  such  service  is  ren- 
dered. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
was  adopted  for  the  Philippine  Postal  Service, 
taking  effect  January  1,  1913.  Money  order 
service  was  established  at  22  additional  offices, 
making  a  total  of  275  money  order  offices  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  on  June  30,  1913.  The 
postal  bureau  handled  a  total  of  687,307  tele- 
grams during  the  year.  On  June  30,  1913,  the 
total  kilometers  and  the  number  of  telepraph 
offices  in  operation  was  290.  Several  new  wir*^  i 
less  stations  were  also  constructed  and  opened      I 
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dnring  the  year.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  tinned  to  be  practically  non-existent  wbererer 
were  437  postal  savings  banks  in  operation,  the  use  of  unjfdlished  rice  con  be  enforced.  The 
and  the  number  of  accounts  was  30,000  Of  the  general  sanitation  of  the  islands  continued  to 
total  number  of  depositors,  32,006  were  Filipi-  improve  during  the  year,  though  everywhere  the 
nos.  The  amount  of  deposit  was  $1,240^41.  need  of  sanitary  improvements,  education,  and 
Educatioic.  The  standard  at  English  in-  inspection  is  much  greater  than  can  be  met 
struction  was  raised  materially  during  the  year,  with  the  funds  available.  No  serious  epidemic 
and  the  campaign  for  better  school  buildings  occurred  during  the  year  in  any  part  of  the 
and  grounds  was  vigorously  continued  with  islands.  The  legislature  of  1013  made  appro- 
successful  results.  The  number  of  Filipino  priation  for  opening  the  Southern  Islands  Hos- 
teachers  on  dut^  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  pital,  which  had  been  ready  for  nearlv  a  year 
was  7013.  This  force  showed  great  advance-  but  had  not  been  used  on  account  of  failure  of 
ment  in  their  average  attainments  and  ability  appropriation. 

to  teach.  Filipinos  are  bein^  assigned  to  po-  Use  of  thb  English  LANOXTAaE.  On  June 
sitions  of  greater  responsibility  as  rapidly  as  1,  1013,  the  English  language  replaced  the 
possible.  The  total  number  of  school  houses  Spanish  as  the  official  language  of  the  courts, 
classed  as  permanent,  in  use  during  the  year,  but  the  legislature  adopted  an  amendment  by 
was  502.  During  the  year  440,005  pupils  were  which,  while  the  English  language  remains  the 
enrolled  with  a  daily  attendance  of  287,095.  A  primary  official  language  of  the  courts,  Spanish 
new  building  was  occupied  by  the  Philippine  remains  to  a  certain  extent  an  official  language 
Normal    School    at    Manila    during    the    year,  until  January  1,  1020. 

Of  those  who  graduated  from  this  school  -Militaby  Operations.  In  June  trouble  with 
during  the  last  three  years,  07  per  cent,  the  Moros  on  the  island  of  Jolo  or  Sulu,  resulted 
have  entered  the  teaching  service.  The  in  a  fierce  battle  between  the  United  States 
Philippine  Arts  and  Trades  School  ^  has  troops  and  the  natives.  General  Pershing  who 
steadily  increased  in  popularity,  and  it  has  commanded  the  American  troops  declared  m  his 
been  necessarv  to  turn  away  a  number  of  can-  dispatch  there  had  been  no  fiercer  fisht  since 
didates  for  admission.  The  School  of  Commerce  the  American  occupation.  The  island  of  Jolo 
also  shows  continued  progress  in  the  number  is  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  from  Manila,  and 
and  character  of  pupils  admitted.  The  School  its  inhabitants  difi'er  entirely  in  characteristics 
of  Household  Industries  completed  the  first  from  the  civilized  Filipinos.  They  are  Mo- 
year  of  its  existence  in  1013.  Its  purpose  is  to  hammedans,  fanatics,  and  fierce  fighters.  These 
train  adult  women  in  certain  selected  home  Indus-  Moros  live  not  only  in  Jolof  but  in  the  island 
tries,  particularly  in  embroidery  and  lace-making,  of  Mindanao  in  the  northeast.  In  both  islands 
The  attendance  is  approximately  120  women.  the  Americans  have  labored  to  advance  .the 
Public  Works.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Works  natives  in  commerce  and  civilization.  In  spite 
has  charge  of  public  works  in  the  Christian  of  these  efforts  hostility  still  continues  to  exist 
provinces.  These  projects  include  the  erection  on  the  island  of  Jolo.  General  Pershing  be- 
ef buildings,  roads,  and  bridges,  the  building  lieved  that  to  secure  permanent  peace  in  the 
and  supervision  of  building  of  irrigation  sys-  mountain  and  island  district,  it  was  essential 
terns,  the  drilling  of  artesian  wells  or  construe-  that  these  Moros  should  be  disarmed.  Some 
tion  of  other  water  supply  systems,  river  con-  of  the  tribe  resented  this  and  entrenched  them- 
trol,  sewerage  systems,  ana  power  plants.  The  selves  in  the  mountains.  A  long  period  of  cam- 
bureau  maintains  and  operates  all  government  paigning  followed  and  came  to  its  climax  when 
and  automobile  lines,  and  is  charged  with  the  the  American  troops,  by  fierce  fighting,  captured 
enforcement  of  the  automobile  law.  During  the  main  entrenchment  of  the  natives  on  June 
1013  257  kilometers  of  first-class  roadways  were  12.  The  loss  of  the  Moros  is  not  known,  but 
constructed,  making  a  total  of  2007  kilometers  it  was  great,  and  it  is  probable  that  few  escaped 
of  first-class  roads  in  the  islands,  not  including  alive.  The  American  loss  was  14  killed,  and 
Manila,  Moro  Provinces,  except  Benguet.  Dur-  25  wounded,  including  Captain  Taylor  A. 
ing  the  year  $1,145,000  was  spent  in  construe-   Nichols. 

tion,  and  $700,000  was  spent  in  the  maintenance  In  a  dispatch  sent  to  the  War  Department, 
of  existing  roads.  The  principal  buildings  con-  Governor  Forbes  said  that  General  Pershing 
structed  during  the  year  by  the  administration  had  exhausted  all  the  virtues  of  patience  be- 
was  a  University  Hall  in  Manila.  This  was  fore  attacking  the  rebels  and  that  their  pun- 
built  of  reinforced  concrete  at  a  cost  of  ishment  was  required  in  the  interest  of  good 
$125,807.  governfaient.     In  reply  to  a  request  from  the 

Fi:?ANCE.  The  total  bonded  indebtedness  in  Secretary  of  War,  Major  General  J.  Franklin 
the  municipal  governments  of  the*  Philippine  Bell,  commandingthe  forces  in  the  islands,  also 
Islands  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1013  was  made  a  report.  lie  said  that  the  total  number 
$16,125,000,  composed  of  Friar  Land  bonds,  of  Moros  who  had  refused  to  erive  up  their  arms 
$7,000,000,  public  works  construction  bonds,  was  between  5000  and  10,000,  and  that  they 
$4,000,000,  and  City  of  Cebu  bonds,  $125,000.  were  persecuting  other  Moros  who  had  sub- 
The  total  amount  of  currency  circulation  in  mitted.  He  highly  commended  General  Per- 
tlie  islands  on  June  30,  1013,  was  $26,017,104.  shing  in  the  letter's  management  of  the  affair. 
Public  Health  at^d  Sanitation.  The  public  Chances  in  the  Govebnment.  The  inaujyu- 
health  during  the  year  was  in  the  main  ex-  ration  of  a  Democratic  administration  fore- 
cellent.  The  only  untoward  event  was  the  out-  shadowed  the  change  of  the  higher  administra- 
break  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  year  tive  officers  of  the  islands.  The  Democratic 
and  continuing  through  the  first  six  months  platform  of  1012  pledged  the  independence  of 
of  cases  of  bubonic  plague,  from  which  the  the  Filipinos  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 
country  had  been  free  since  1006.  For  the  first  Filipinos  had  been  able  to  anticipate  under 
time  in  many  years  there  was  no  record  of  a  President  Taft's  administration,  and  soon  after 
case  of  cholera  on  the  islands.    Beriberri  con-  Congress  convened  in   ^^^^f)  *^|^^l^K^|^^lntT|p 
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dueed  by  Representative  Jones  of  Virginia, 
which  provided  for  a  prompt  'withdrawal  of 
American  authority  in  the  Philippines.  This 
bill  provided  in  general  that  preparations  for 
the  withdrawal  should  begin  at  once,  and  that 
an  independent  republic  of  the  Philippines 
should  be  established  on  July  1,  1921.  No 
effort  was  made  to  show  that  President  Wilson 
was  in  sympathy  with  this  bill. 

On  September  2  President  Wilson  appointed 
Francis  Burton  Harrison  governor-general,  to 
succeed  W.  Cameron  Forbes.  Mr.  Burton  ar- 
rived at  Manila  on  October  6.  He  was  greeted 
there  with  a  great  demonstration.  Soon  after 
his  landing,  Mr.  Harrison  delivered  an  address. 
The  significant  portion  which  was  considered 
a  message  of  President  Wilson  to  the  people 
of  the  Philippines,  was  as  follows:  "We  re- 
gard ourselves  as  trustees  acting  not  for  the 
advantage  of  the  United  States,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Every  step  we  take  will  be  taken  with  a  view 
to  the  ultimate  independence  of  the  islands 
and  as  a  preparation  for  that  independence; 
and  we  hope  to  move  toward  that  end  as  rapidly 
as  the  safety  and  the  permanent  interests  of 
the  islands  will  permit.  After  each  step  taken, 
experience  will  ffuide  us  to  the  next.  The  ad- 
ministration will  take  one  step  at  once.  It  will 
give  to  the  native  citizens  of  the  islands  a 
majority  in  the  appointive  commission,  and  thus 
in  the  upper  as  well  as  in  the  lower  house  of 
the  legislature.  It  will  do  this  in  the  confi- 
dent hope  and  expectation  that  immediate  nroof 
will  thereby  be  given,  in  the  action  of  the 
commission  under  the  new  arrangement,  of  the 
political  capacity  of  those  native  citizens  who 
have  already  come  forward  to  represent  and 
lead  their  people  in  affairs." 

This  assertion  relating  to  the  members  of 
the  commission  foreshadowed  the  most  radical 
chanse  in  the  history  of  the  administration  of 
the  islands  in  many  years.  Heretofore,  the 
governor-general,  with  eight  associates,  consti- 
tuted the  Philippine  commission.  These  mem- 
bers are  appointed  by  the  President  and  their 
work  comes  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  through  the  bureau  of  insular  affairs. 
The  Philippine  commission  at  first  consisted 
entirely  of  Americans.  A  few  years  ago  one 
Filipino  was  appointed  and  subsequently  one 
or  two  more,  the  majority  remaining  American. 
Each  member  of  the  commission  is  executive 
head  of  a  department  of  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment, and  the  commission  as  a  whole  forms  the 
upper  chamber  or  Senate  of  the  legislature. 
Governor  Harrison  acted  on  this  promise,  and 
appointed  a  sufficient  number  of  active  members 
of  the  commission  to  give  to  the  Philippines  a 
majority  of  the  membership.  The  members 
appointed  were  the  following:  Rafael  Pelma, 
Jaime  C.  de  Veyra,  Vincente  Ilustre,  Vincente 
Singsong.  The  first  of  these  was  appointed 
secretary  of  finance  and  justice.  At  the  same 
time  other  changes  among  the  officials  of  the 
islands  were  made.  Manuel  Tinio  succeeded 
Captain  Charles  H.  Sleeper  as  director  of  the 
bureau  of  lands.  In  the  bureau  of  internal 
revenue,  37  of  the  86  American  collectors  em- 
ployed were  displaced  by  natives.  Stephen  Bon- 
sal,  the  well-known  correspondent  and  traveler, 
was  appointed  assistant  executive  secretary  to 
succeed  Thomas  0.  Welch.  The  chief  adminis- 
trative officers  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  as 
follows:      Governor-general    and    president    of 


the  commission,  Francis  Burton  Harrison;  sec- 
retary of  the  interior  and  member  of  the  com- 
mission, Winfred  T.  Denison;  secretary  of 
commerce  and  police  and  member  of  the  com- 
mission, Clinton  L.  Riggs. 

Lbgislatube.  The  Irst  regular  session  of 
the  third  Philippine  legislature  began  October 
16,  1012,  and  ended  February  3,  1013.  A  special 
session  was  convened  at  Manila  in  accordance 
with  a  proclamation  of  the  governor-general 
and  continued  in  session  until  February  11. 
The  legislature  failed,  as  it  had  the  previous 
year,  to  pass  the  appropriation  bill  for  current 
expenses  of  the  government  for  the  fiscal  year 
1014,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the  organic  ad 
The  only  important  legislation  passed  by  Con- 
gress affecting  the  islands  is  contained  in  the 
tariff  bill,  approved  October  3,  1013.  This  law 
affected  the  exportation  of  sugar,  rice,  and 
tobacco.  It  made  the  following  changes  in  the 
previous  law  governing  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands: 

1^  The  limit  in  the  amount  of  sugar  and 
tobacco  authorized  to  enter  the  United  States 
free  of  duty  was  removed,  and  these  two  prod- 
ucts will  hereafter  enter  l^e  United  States  free 
of  duty,  without  limit  as  to  quantity. 

The  provision  excepting  rice  produced  in  the 
Philippines  or  in  the  United  States  from  free 
entry  into  the  United  States  or  the  Philippines, 
respectively,  was  repealed.  This  is  unimpor- 
tant, as  there  is  no  tendency  to  ship  rice  either 
way,  but  it  strikes  from  the  law  an  irritating 
exception  to  the  general  rule. 

2.  The  provision  in  the  preceding  tariff  laws 
that  goods  entitled  to  free  entry  to  the  United 
States  coming  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
vice  versa,  must  come  as  a  direct  shipment  has 
been  changed  in  the  present  law  to  provide  that 
they  may  be  shipped  on  a  through  bill  of 
lading.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  allow 
transshipments   en   route  either  way. 

3.  The  tariff  act  of  1000  provided  that  a 
Philippine  product,  fulfilling  all  other  condi- 
tions for  free  entnr,  should  be  admitted  free 
of  duty  into  the  United  States,  if  it  did  not 
contain  foreign  material  to  more  than  20  per 
cent,  of  its  total  value.  This  20  per  cent,  limit 
was  inserted  to  protect  the  American  tobacco 
industry. 

.  It  was  hoped,  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff, 
that,  while  this  20  per  cent,  limit  would  be 
continued  in  the  case  of  manufactures  of  to- 
bacco, it  would  be  increased  to  50  per  cent,  for 
all  other  Philippine  products.  This  would  have 
given  a  mi)ch  desired  stimulus  to  the  embroidery 
and  lace  industry  in  the  islands  which  through 
the  schools  is  being  developed.  There  does  not 
appear  to  have  b^n  any  serious  objection  to 
making  this  change,  but,  although  the  bill  as 
it  passed  the  House  contained  this  proviso,  it 
was  impossible  to  secure  its  adoption  in  the 
great  rush  of  other  matters  confronting  the 
conference  committee.  The  effect,  therefore,  is 
to  retain  the  provision  of  the  old  law  in  this 
respect. 

The  tariff  bill  affected  existing  Philippine 
legislation  in  other  respects  as  follows: 

1.  All  export  duties  on  products  shipped 
from  the  Philippine  Islands  were  abolished  re- 
gardless of  the  destination  of  the  goods. 

The    importance    of   this    legislation    to   the 
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American  trade  is  in  the  fact  that  it  deprives 
the  American  manufacturer  of  Philippine  prod- 
ucts,  principally  Manila  hemp,  of  tne  differen- 
tial granted  him  formerly  by  the  fact  that  he 
waa  exempted  from  the  payment  of  export  tm 
on  hemp,  whereas  the  foreign  manufacturer  of 
Manila  hemp  was  required  to  pay  this  export 
tajc«  It  has  the  effect  of  relieving  the  Philip- 
pine producer  of  an  annual  tax  of  approxi- 
mately $1,600,000,  $1,000,000  of  which  accrued 
to  the  treasury  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
S500,000  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  of  hemp 
in    the   United   States. 

2.  The  provisions  of  former  laws  that  all 
internal  revenue  collected  in,  or  for  account  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  should  accrue  intact  to 
the  genera]  government  thereof  and  be  paid 
into  the  insular  treasury  are  continued,  but  the 
requirement  that  such  revenues  should  be  al- 
lotted and  paid  out  by  the  Philippine  commis- 
sion until  action  by  the  Philippine  legislature, 
approved  by  Congress,  was  stricken  out. 

This  has  the  effect  of  giving  to  the  Philippine 
legislature  the  same  authority  over  these  funds 
as  over  other  revenues  of  that  government. 

3.  The  income-tax  provisions  of  the  present 
law  were  extended  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
with  the  proviso  that  it  should  be  collected  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  by  their  own  internal 
revenue  officers  and  accrue  intact  to  the  Philip- 
pine government. 

Slavebt  and  Agitation.  As  a  result  of 
charges  of  practical  slavery  in  the  islands,  pro- 
ceeding from  different  sources,  including  Dean 
C.  Worcester,  former  secretary  of  the  interior 
of  the  islands,  the  Senate  on  May  1  passed  a 
resolution  requesting  the  secretary  of  war  to 
furnish  any  information  that  might  bear  on 
the  truth  of  the  charge  that  human  slavery 
exists  in  the  islands  and  that  human  beings 
are  bought  and  sold  as  chattels.  Mr.  Worcester 
later  submitted  a  report  to  the  Secretarv  of 
War,  designed  to  justify  the  position  which  he 
had  taken.  In  this  he  allegea  the  existence  of 
slavery  peonage,  and  the  barter  of  human  be- 
ings in  the  islands.  He  alleged  further  that 
such  conditions  had  existed  K»r  a  number  of 
years  and  that  his  efforts  to  bring  about  cor- 
rection had  not  met  the  support  to  which  he 
felt  they  were  entitled.  As  a  result  of  these 
charges,  the  Philippine  legislature  passed  meas- 
ures designed  to  put  an  end  to  such  conditions 
as  might  exist. 

PHZLOIiOOTy  Classical.  An  important 
event,  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  from  a  scientific  stand- 
point, also,  was  the  completion  of  the  report 
of  the  joint  committee  on  grammatical  nomen- 
clature (see  the  Yeab  Book  for  1911,  1912). 
This  report  has  had  the  approval,  though,  in 
some  cases,  without  adequate  discussion  of  its 
merits,  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English,  the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America,  and  the  American  Philological  Asso- 
ciation. The  report  gives,  in  twelve  pages,  uni- 
form grammatical  terms  to  be  used  in  the 
teaching  of  English,  French,  German,  Greek,  and 
Latin;  fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  discussion  and 
illustration  of  these  terms. 

The  Loeb  Classical  Library  (see  Yeab  Book 
for  1911,  1912)  was  continued  by  the  addition 
e.g.  of  translations  of  Petronius  and  the  AfMColo- 
cyntotis  of  Seneca  (in  one  volume),  part  of 
Lucian,  part  of  Julian  the  Emperor,  and  Quin- 
tus  SmyrniBUS,  The  Fall  of  Troy.    The  Oxford 


Library  of  Translations  was  also  extended;  e.g. 
the  excellent  translation  of  Aristotle's  works 
was  carried  further.  Of  special  interest  is 
a  good  translation  of  Varro's  Rerum  Biuti- 
carum  Lihri  Tres,  under  the  title,  Varro  on 
Farming,  by  Lloyd  Storr-Best  (London,  1912). 
A  less  trustworthy  translation  of  Varro  is  to 
be  found  in  Roman  Farm  Management:  The 
Treatieea  of  Caio  and  Varro  done  into  English, 
with  Notes  of  Modem  Inatancea,  By  a  Virginia 
Farmer  (New  York). 

Of  the  articles  in  periodicals,  widely  varied 
in  scope,  and  for  the  most  part  highly  technical 
or  devoted  to  matters  not  of  wide  general  in- 
terest, only  a  very  few  can  find  mention  in 
this  place.  However,  to  indicate  the  tendencies 
of  American  classical  scholarship,  the  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  leading  American  classi- 
cal periodicals  may  be  noted  in  some  detail. 
In  The  American  Journal  of  Philology  ap- 
peared in  opposition  to  the  views  of  A.  Gude- 
man,  whose  rejoinder  was  printed  in  the  same 
volume,  ''The  Dialogue  of  Tacitus,"  (a  discus- 
sion of  manuscript  problems),  W.  Peterson; 
"Note  on  Satyrus,  Life  of  Euripides,  Oxyr. 
Pap.  9,  167-8,"  K.  F.  Smith  (an  article  at  once 
scholarly  and  entertaining,  in  which  Professor 
Smith,  inter  alia,  discusses  the  use  of  magic 
in  affairs  of  the  heart);  "The  Classical  Origin 
and  Tradition  of  Literary  Conceits,"  (the  con- 
ceits employed  by  the  literary  lover  to  praise 
the  beauty  of  his  lady  are  traced  back  to  classi- 
cal, and  especially  to  Greek  sources),  M.  B. 
Ogle;  "Contributions  to  the  Study  of  Homeric 
Metre,"  G.  M.  Boiling;  "The  Participial  Usage 
in  Cicero's  Epistles,"  R.  B.  Steele;  "Horace's 
View  of  the  Relations  between  Satire  and  Com- 
edy," H.  R.  Fairclough;  "Neve  and  Neque  with 
the  Imperative  and  Subjunctive,"  E.  B.  Lease; 
"The  Accusative  of  Exclamation  in  Epistolary 
Latin,"  R.  C.  Flickinger;  "The  Creation  of  the 
Tribe  Ptolemais  at  Atiiens,"  A.  C.  Johnson. 
Under  the  caption  "Brief  Mention,"  Professor 
Gildersleeve  discussed  White's  "The  Verse  of 
Greek  Comedy,"  Wilamowitz's  "Reden  und 
Vortr&ge"  and  "Sappho  und  Simonides,"  and 
Humphreys's  edition  of  Demosthenes's  "De 
Corona."  Three  reviews  deserve  mention:  By 
K.  F.  Smith,  of  "  XAPITE2  Friedrich  Leo  zum 
Sechzigsten  Geburtstag  dargebracht"  (part  of 
the  book  deals  with  Roman  elegiac  poetry; 
there  Professor  Smith's  review  is  of  special 
value);  by  K.  Prentice,  of  Drerup's  "Das 
Fttnfte  Buch  der  Hi  as.  Grundlagen  einer 
Homerischen  Poetik"  (Professor  Prentice  takes 
issue  vigorously  with  the  methods  and  the  rea- 
soning of  the  group  of  scholars  who  in  recent 
years  have  maintained  the  unity  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey) ;  by  A.  L.  Wheeler,  of  Profes- 
sor K.  F.  Smith's  great  edition  of  Tibullus 
(which  was  itself  published  in  1913). 

From  Claaeical  Philology  may  be  noted 
"Some  Temporal  Expressions  in  Suetonius,"  J. 
C.  Rolfe;  "The  Amphitruo  of  Plautus,"  H.  W. 
Prescott  (an  argument  that  in  this  play  too 
Plantus  "contaminated,"  that  is,  combined  ma- 
terials from  two  different  plays,  with  the  result 
that  the  play  calls  for  a  change  of  scene,  a 
phenomenon  rare  in  extant  Greek  and  Roman 
dramas);  "Preferred  and  Avoided  Combina- 
tions of  the  Enclitic  Que  in  Cicero,"  F.  W. 
Shipley,  a  continuation  of  the  author's  studies 
in  rhymical  clausulie  in  Latin  prose  authors; 
"The  Composition  of  the  Rudene  of  Plautu^if 
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Oornelia  C.  Coulter  (an  argument  that  the 
Rudens  also  was  "contaminated":  see  above); 
"The  Interstate  Use  of  the  Greek  DUiects,"  C. 
D.  Buck;  ''Studies  in  Greek  Noun  Formation," 
K  H.  Sturtevant;  "  Satura  and  Satire,"  B.  L. 
UUman  (an  interesting  explanation  of  the  puz- 
cling  term  Satura,  as  a  neuter  plural  adjective 
transformed  into  a  feminine  singular  noun, 
and  an  examination  of  the  occurrences  of  the 
word  in  Latin  authors) ;  "  Homerica,"  W.  A. 
Oldfather,  a  suggestive  interpretation  of  certain 
terms  in  Homer;  "Tragedy  and  the  Satyric 
Drama,"  R.  C.  Flickinger;  "The  Vedic  Path  of 
the  Gods  and  the  Roman  Pontifex,"  R.  G.  Ken€ 
(an  interpretation  of  the  Pontifex  as  the  "  Path- 
maker,"  the  path  being  that  between  gods  and 
men  or  between  this  world  and  the  other) ; 
"The  Assumed  Duration  of  the  War  in  the 
Iliad,"  John  A.  Scott;  "The  Future  Periphras- 
tic in  Latin,"  R.  B.  Steele.  Of  the  reviews  one 
must  be  mentioned — a  review,  by  several  hands, 
of  Gercke  and  Norden,  "  Einleitung  in  die  Alter- 
tumswissenschaft." 

In  volume  43  of  Th€  Tran9aeti(m9  of  the 
American  Philological  Aaaodation  we  find  the 
following  papers,  among  others:  "  Are  the  Politi- 
cal  '  Speeches '  of  Demosthenes  to  be  regarded  as 
Political  PhamphletsT"  C.  D.  Adams;  "The 
Pronunciation  of  out  and  Aiftc"  E.  H.  Sturte- 
vant;  "  Parmenides'  Indebtedness  to  the  Py- 
thagoreans," R.  B.  English;  "On  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Thank-Offerinff  among  the  Greeks," 
J.  W.  Hewitt;  "  Officials  Charged  with  the  Con- 
duct of  Public  Works  in  Roman  and  Byzantine 
Syria,"  K.  Prentice;  "Horace,  Epistles,  II., 
1,139  ff.  and  Livy,  VII.,  2,"  C.  Knapp;  "The 
Development  of  Copulative  Verbs  in  the  Indo- 
European  Languages,"  C.  L.  Header  (an  inter- 
esting and  valuable  study  of  the  substitutes 
and  equivalents  in  various  languages  for  such 
oopulas  as  the  English  verb  "to  be"  or  the 
Latin  9um;  some  of  the  Less  Known  MSS.  of 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia/*  W.  W.  Baker. 

The  Tear's  Work  in  Claesioal  Studiee,  for 
1912,  gives  control  of  the  more  important  works 
in  classical  philology  to  the  middle  of  the  year 
1912;  the  like  volume  for  1913  performs  a  similar 
service  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1013. 
Klusmann's  Bihlioiheca  Scriptorum  Cla$8icorum 
et  Qrecorum  et  Laiinorum,  noticed  in  the  last 
Yeab  Book,  was  completed;  it  gives  a  list  of 
works,  books,  and  articles  on  both  Latin  and 
Greek  authors  from  1878-1896. 

Of  "Greek  Inscriptions  from  Sardes,"  by 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Buckler  and  D.  M.  Robinson,  in 
The  American  Journal  of  Archaiology,  noted  in 
the  last  Yeab  BooKy  two  more  installments 
have  appeared;  these  deal  with  the  honorific 
inscriptions.  In  the  same  periodical  Professor 
Robinson  has  published  "Inscriptions  from  the 
Cyrenaica,"  giving  control  of  the  inscriptional 
material  found  by  the  American  excavators  at 
Cyrene  before  their  work  was  permanently  in- 
terrupted by  the  Turco-Italian  War.  In  Pub- 
lications of  the  Princeton  University  Archceo' 
logical  Expeditions  to  Syria  in  1904-5,  and 
1909,  Division  IIL,  D.  Magie,  Jr.,  and  D.  R. 
Stuart  deal  with  "Greek  and  Latin  Inscriptions 
from  South  Syria."  Volume  9,  Fascicule  4, 
has  appeared  of  Ephemeris  Epigraphica,  giving 
supplements  to  the  great  Corpus  Jnscriptionum 
QrcBoarum.  Parts  also  of  Insoriptiones  Orcscae, 
in  an  editio  minor,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Royal  Prussian  Academy,  have  been  published. 


giving  inscriptions  from  Attica,  Arcadia,  and 
Laconia.  R.  Cagnat,  the  well-known  epigraph- 
ist,  published  Melanges,  RecueU  dee  ftS  Mimoires^ 
concemant  V6pigraphie  et  Us  Antiquit^s  Bo- 
maine. 

In  palflBography  far  the  most  important  work 
in  English  was  £.  M.  Thompson's  An  Introduc- 
tion to  Qreek  and  Roman  PaUsography  (1912), 
a  sumptuous  and  richly  illustrated  revision  of 
a  work  published  by  the  author  many  years 
ago.  A.  W.  Sitjhoff  added  volumes  xvii.  and 
xviii.  to  his  incomparable  collection  of  photo- 
graphic facsimiles  of  Greek  and  Latin  manu- 
scripts, by  publishing  facsimiles  of  the  "Codex 
Heinsianus  (Leidensis  118)"  of  Cicero's  De  Na- 
tura  Deorum,  De  Divinatione,  De  Legibus  and 
of  the  "Codex  Vossianus  Quadratus"  of  Lucre- 
tius's  De  Rerum  "Natura,  Two  parts  have  ap- 
peared of  volume  i.  of  Papyrusurkunde,  OrieA- 
isohe,  der  Hamburger  Stadtbibliothek,  edited 
by  P.  M.  Meyer.  To  be  specially  named,  also, 
are  A.  S.  Hunt's  edition,  in  the  Oxford  classical 
texts  series,  of  Tragicorum  Orofcorum  Frag- 
menta  Papyracea  nuper  reperta;  Gardthausen, 
Qriechische  PaUeographie,  volume  2,  2d  edition, 
dealing  with  Die  Schrift,  Unterschriften  und 
Chronologic  im  Altertum  und  in  Bytantinischen 
Mittelalter;  Chroust,  Monumenta  PaUeo- 
graphioa,  part  1;  F.  Preisigke,  Berichtigungs- 
liste  der  grieehisehen  Papyrusurkunden  aus 
igypten,  1  Heft^  and  Sammelbuch  Oriechiseher 
Urkunden  aus  Agypten,  I  Heft;  L.  Mitteis  and 
U.  Wilcken,  OrundzUge  und  Chrestomathie  der 
Papyrusurkunde,  2  volumes,  which  give  a  gen- 
eral introduction  to  the  study  of  the  papyri, 
and  a  judicious  selection  of  texts  from  papyri, 
especially  those  that  are  historical  or  legal  in 
character ;  an  article  in  La  Mus6e  Beige,  by  N. 
Holwein,  giving  select  papyri,  with  transla- 
tions and  copious  commentary;  and,  finally,  an 
article  by  D.  Bassi,  in  toe  Rivista  di  Filologia 
e  d*Istmzione  ClassicOf  on  the  steps  taken  to 
preserve  and  make  accessible  the  collection  of 
papyri  from  Herculaneum  to  be  found  in  the 
*Museo  Kazionale  at  Naples.  Under  the  title 
Dikaiomata,  there  was  published  at  Berlin  a 
work  giving  "Auszfige  aus  Alexandrinischen 
Gesetzen  und  Verordnun^en  in  einem  Papyrus 
des  Philologischen  Seminars  der  UniveraiUlt 
Halle."  In  1912,  Professor  H.  A.  Sanders,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  completed  his  publica- 
tion of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  obtained  a  few  years  ago,  from 
Egypt,  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Freer  of  Detroit;  for 
a  notice  of  Professor  Sanders's  work,  and  an  in- 
dication of  the  value  of  the  manusoripts  see 
The  Classical  Weekly  6,  213-214. 

In  the  field  of  reliisrion  we  may  note,  first, 
that  L.  R.  Farnell's  The  Oolden  Bough  is  under- 
going revision  in  much  extended  form.  Three 
essays  by  American  women  may  be  mentioned: 
Religious  Cults  Connected  with  the  Amawons, 
Florence  M.  Bennett;  Cretan  Elements  in  the 
Cult  and  Ritual  of  ApoUo,  Mary  H.  Swindler; 
The  Cults  of  Ostta,  Lily  Rose  Taylor.  Worthy 
of  mention  also  are  Lea  Pretres  Danseurs  de 
Rome,  R.  Cirilli  (a  study  of  the  Roman  priests 
called  the  Salii) ;  Greek  Divination:  A  Study 
of  its  Methods  and  Principles,  W.  R.  Halliday; 
Cultes,  Myths,  et  Religions,  S.  Reinach;  Four 
Stages  of  Greek  Religion,  G.  Murray  (1912); 
Agnostos  Theos.  Untersuchungen  zur  Formenge- 
schichte  reli(ri6ser  Rede,  E.  Norden.  In  the  last 
named  article  tl»gif^8yA.^^:*i9^reth    St 
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Paul's  ■peeeh  at  Athena  aad  the  altar-inserip- 
iion  ATNOZin  e£0,«  "  tries  to  show  that  the 
speech  conforms  to  a  fixed  type  of  Jewish- 
Christian  missionary  preaching,  which  can  be 
traced  back  to  old  Greek  prophetic  addresses, 
but  owed  its  special  characteristics  to  later 
Hellenism  as  modified  by  Oriental  and  Jewish 
influences."  See  Th0  Claatioal  Review,  27,  190- 
200.  In  the  Italian  Aihenceum,  founded  in  1013, 
at  Pavia,  G.  d'Amico  had  an  article  on  the  Ro- 
man cult  of  Fortune  in  the  oldest  times.  He 
held  that  the  Sabines  had  a  similar  cult,  though 
under  a  difl^erent  name.  The  cult,  developed 
first  under  Etruscan,  then  under  Greek,  influ- 
ence, took  more  definite  shape,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  Punic  wars  Fortune  became  one  of  the 
chief  divinities  of  Rome.  In  the  kindred  field 
of  philosophy  we  may  note  Stoics  and  8cepiic9, 
E.  Sevan;  Die  Anj&nge  der  Oriechiechen  Phi" 
loeaphie,  2d  edition,  J.  Burnet;;  Aiechines  von 
Spheitoa,  H.  Dittmar,  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  literary  history  of  the  Socratic  school. 
The  fourth  and  last  volume  of  Greek  Thinkers, 
the  English  version  of  Th.  Oomperz's  great  his- 
tory of  Greek  philosophy,  appeared  late  in 
1012;  it  deals  with  Aristotle  and  his  buc- 
oessors. 

In  The  Classical  Quarterly  J.  D.  Denniston 
published  **  Some  Recent  Theories  of  the  Greek 
Modes,"  in  which  he  examined  theories  of  Greek 
music  set  forth  in  Monro's  well  known  Modes 
of  Ancient  Greek  Musie,  in  Macran's  edition  of 
Aristozenus  (a  Greek  writer  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  the  greatest  student  in  Greek  times  of 
the  science  of  music  and  rhythm),  and  in  a  pa- 
per by  Professor  Cook-Wilson.  In  the  Rivista 
di  Filologia  e  d^Istruzione  Classica,  M.  L.  de 
Gubematis  dealt  with  Roman  music  and  poetry 
from  its  inception  to  Augustus;  he  held  that 
the  poems  of  Catullus  and  Horace  were  sung  to 
a  musical  accompaniment. 

For  a  good  list  and  discriminating  review  of 
the  more  important  work  done  in  linguistics  or 
comparative  philology  during  the  past  four  or 
five  years  see  **  Recent  Literature  on  Compara- 
tive Philology,"  by  E.  H.  Sturtevant,  in  The 
Classical  Weekly,  6.  114-110.  Brugmann'a 
great  *' Griechische  Grammatik,"  part  of  vol- 
ume 2  of  Mailer's  Handhuch  der  Klassiohen 
Altertumswissensehaft,  appeared  in  a  fourth  edi- 
tion, the  work  of  A.  Thumb.  Hirt's  Bandhueh 
der  Griechischen  Laut"  und  Formenlehre  was 
issued  in  a  second  and  much  improved  edition. 
Of  Thumb's  "Handbook  of  the  Greek  Vernac- 
ular," noticed  in  the  last  Yeab  Book,  a  fine 
summary  may  now  be  found  in  Classical  Phi* 
lology  for  January,  1014.  V.  Magnien's  Le 
Futur  Grec,  2  volumes,  should  also  be  noted, 
as  also  A.  Meillet's  Apercu  d^une  Histoire  de  la 
Langue  Grecque,  and  R.  B.  Steele's  Case  Usage 
in  Livy  IV.  The  Ablative,  Of  Boisacq's  Die- 
tionaire  Etymologique  de  la  Langue  Grecque, 
the  best  work  on  Greek  etymology,  three  parts 
9-11)  appeared,  bringing  the  work  down  through 
2KTA0N.  Much  important  work  in  tliese 
fields  was  published  in  the  periodicals  known 
as  Qlotta^  Indogermanischen  Forschungen,  and 
Zeitschrift  fUr  vergleichende    Sprachforsehung, 

In  lexicography  the  most  noteworthy  event  is 
the  appearance  of  parts  1-2  of  a  revision  of 
Passow's  WSrterbueh  der  Griechischen  Sprache, 
undertaken  by  W.  CrOnert.  The  work  is  to  ap- 
pear in  60  parts,  of  80  pages  each.  H.  Mer- 
gnet's  "Lexikon  zu  Vergilius"  was  brought  to 
a  close  late  in  1012;  for  a  review  of  this  work. 


•a  of  M.  K.  Wetmore's  valuable  "Index  Ver- 
borum  Vergil  ianus,"  by  C,  Knapp,  see  The 
Classical  Weekly  6,  10M03,  109-111;  Professor 
Wetmore  published  also  an  Indem  Verhorum 
Catullianur  (1012).  Parts  of  volumes  5-6  of 
the  monumental  Thesaurus  Linguat  Latinw  were 
published  in  the  year.  Volume  8  of  Pauly-Wis- 
sowa's  Real'Encyolop&die  der  Classischen  Alter^ 
tumswissenschaft,  covering  "  Helikon-Hyagnis " 
was  issued,  with  remarkable  promptness  (the 
completion  of  volume  7  was  noted  in  the  last 
Yeax  Book). 

In  the  fields  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  and 
life  we  must  notice  Greek  Imperialism,  W.  D. 
Ferguson,  a  study  of  the  development  of  imperial- 
ism under  Macedonian  rule;  Ancient  History,  and 
Readings  in  Ancient  History,  H.  Webster;  The 
Cambridge  Mediaval  History,  volume  2,  which 
contains  a  fine  article  on  '*  Roman  Law,"  by  J.  S. 
Reid;  The  Municipalities  of  the  Roman  Empire,, 
J.  S.  Reid  (the  book  seeks  "to  provide  students 
with  a  survey  of  the  Roman  Empire,  regarded  in 
one  of  its  most  important  aspects,  thtit  of  a  vast 
federation  of  commonwealths,  retaining  many 
characteristics  of  the  old  so-called  'city- 
state'");  Antigonos  Gonatas,  W.  W.  Tarn,  an 
account  of  the  history  of  Macedonia  and  Greece 
from  204-250  B.C.,  worked  out  in  relation  to  a 
central  figure;  The  Hellenica  Oxyrhynchia:  Ita 
Authorship  and  Authority,  £.  M.  Walker;  Inter*^ 
national  Arbitration  amongst  the  Greeks,  M.  N.. 
Tod ;  L*Arm4e  Romaine  d^Afrique  et  Occupation 
militaire  de  VAfrique  soua  les  Emp4reurs,  R. 
Cagnat;  Geschiehte  der  Carthage,  volume  3.  O. 
Meltze;  Imperium  Romanum,  volume  1,  Die 
Staatsvertrdge  und  Vertragsverhdltniase,  E« 
Taubler.  Mr.  Walker's  book  (see  above)  la  a 
discussion  of  the  fragments  of  a  Greek  historian 
published  in  the  Oxyrhynchue  Papyri  V,  (see 
the  Yeax  Book  for  1008) ;  he  ascribes  the  frag* 
ments  to  Ephorus,  a  Greek  historian  of  Cyme» 
in  Asia  Minor,  who  lived  about  400-330  &a 
Another  important  book,  published  in  1012,  ia 
Zur  Geschiehte  der  r(hnischen  Censur,  O.  Leuze. 
Late  in  the  year  appeared  E.  H.  Minn's  8oy^ 
thians  and  Greeks,  a  survey  of  ancient  history 
and  archaeology  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Euxine 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Caucasus;  F.  W.  Hsfr^ 
luck,  Cyzicus,  a  history  of  Cyzicus  and  the 
adjoining  towns,  and  a  study  of  their  antiqui- 
ties. Of  importance,  too,  is  a  translation,  with 
introduction  and  notes,  of  the  Constitution  of 
Aristotle,  hv  F.  G.  Kenyon  (1012).  For  works 
on  the  early  civilization  known  as  ^gean  or 
Mycenean  or  Minoan  see  "Crete  and  Cretan 
Archsology,"  by  T.  L.  Shear,  in  The  Classical 
Weekly,  7,  S2-S5.  Volume  lY .  of  Roman  Life  and 
Manners  under  the  Early  Empire,  a  translation 
df  Friedlaender's  great  work  Sittengeschichte 
dea  Roma,  giving  a  rendering  of  the  ex- 
cursuses and  notes  to  Friedlaender's  work,  ap- 
peared. Note  also  E.  S.  Bouchier,  Life  and  Let' 
ters  in  Roman  Africa;  F.  Henkel,  Die  rdmische 
Fingerringe  der  Rhdnlande  und  der  genachbarten 
Gebiete.  Under  the  general  title  of  Lehrmittel 
fUr  den  GeschichtsunterHcht,  the  Verlag  A. 
Pichlers  Witwe  und  Sohn  (Vienna  and  Leipzig) 
published  a  very  valuable  series  of  "  Wandtafeln 
und  Modelle  zur  Veranschaulichung  des  Lebena 
der  Griechen  und  ROmer."  Three  works  deal- 
ing with  ancient  Greek  science  deserve  special 
notice — a  pamphlet  by  D'Arcy  Wentworth  Thomp^ 
son,  the  biologist,  On  Aristotle  as  a  Biologist;- 
a  longer  work,  AristotWs  Researches  in  Nat- 
ural   Science,    T.   £.   Lones;  gftudd  ^   Heath's.^ 
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Arisiarchun  of  Samos,  giving  a  new  Greek  first  time  makes  these  importaat  fragnteata 
text  of  Aristarchus,  with  translation  and  eom«  easily  accessible;  the  second  edition  of  C.  Her- 
mentary,  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  his-  schel's  Bexttf  luUut  Frontinus,  On  the  Water 
tory  of  astronomy  among  the  Qreeks.  Two  Supply  of  the  City  of  Rome;  £.  Drerup,  Das 
books  on  Roman  law  must,  finally,  be  named —  FUnfte  Buch  der  Ilias  (by  examining  the  review 
Elemeniary  Principles  of  tKe  Roman  Private  of  this  book  by  A.  Shewan  in  The  Claeeioal  Re- 
Law,  W.  W.  Buckland,  and  lusiiniani  Inatitu*  view  27,  230-233,  and  that  by  K.  Prentice  in 
tionum  Libri  Quatiuor,  edited  with  introduc*  The  American  Journal  of  Philology,  34,  332-340, 
tion,  notes,  and  excursuses,  by  J.  B.  Moyle.  the  reader  will  get  the  points  of  view  of  the  two 

In  the  field  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  schools  of  Homeric  criticism);  Getano  Curcio, 
we  note  first  Oeschichte  der  rdmiachen  Litiera'  Q.  Orazio  Flacco  studiato  in  Italia  del  Seeolo 
tur.  Ereter  Band,  Die  Archaiache  Litteratur,  by  XIII  al  XVIII,  a  study  of  the  treatment  and 
F.  Leo,  an  ardent  champion  of  the  doctrine  interpretation  of  Horace  by  editors  and  profes- 
that  Boman  literature  has  in  it  many  impor-  sional  scholars,  and,  more  valuable,  of  his  in- 
tant  elements  of  originality.  Part  2,  second  fiuence  on  Italian  literature;  R.  Pichon,  "Let 
half  of  M.  Schanz's  invaluable  Geechichte  der  Sources  de  Lucain"  (1912),  reviewed  in  1913 
Hhniechen  Litteratur,  appeared  in  the  third  edi*  by  J.  W.  Basore,  in  The  American  Journal  of 
tion,  much  improved  and  enlarged:  it  covers  Philology;  J.  Mussehl,  De  Lueretiani  Libri 
the  period  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  the  Primi  Condicione  et  Retractatione  (for  a  favor- 
reign  of  Hadrian.  Volume  iii.  of  edition  6  of  able  review  and  summary  of  the  book  see  The 
W.  S.  Teuffel's  Oeachiehte  der  r&mischen  Lit-  Claseical  Review  27,  143  ff.) ;  K.  F.  Smith,  edi- 
teratur,  dealing  with  the  literature  from  96  a.d.  tion  of  Tibullus,  complete,  the  best  edition  of 
to  the  end* of  antiquity,  was  also  issued:  the  that  author  in  any  language,  summarized  and 
authors  were  W.  Kroll  and  Franz  Skutsch.  reviewed  in  The  American  Journal  of  Philology 
The  fifth  edition  of  Christ's  Oeachiehte  der  34,  461-470.  In  the  Italian  Athen<Eum,  founded 
Cfriechiachen  Litteratur,  revised  by  W.  Schmid,  in  1913,  Carlo  Pascal  discusses  the  poem  known 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  publication  of  as  the  Moretum,  ascribed  by  ancient  tradition 

Sart  2,  second  half,  dealing  with  100-530  a.d.  to  Vergil.  He  decides  against  Vergilian  author- 
andys's  Companion  to  Latin  Studiea  was  issued  ship,  and  so  is  in  interesting  opposition  to  the 
in  a  second  edition,  which  was,  however,  but  tendency,  marked  in  recent  English  scholarly 
slightly  altered  from  the  first.  work  on  Vergil,  to  regard  as  in  fact  from  Ver- 

Prom  the  host  of  new  books  worth  mentioning  gil's  hand  the  minor  poems  ascribed  to  him  by 
the  following  may  be  selected:  A  Companion  to  tradition,  but  for  a  long  time,  viewed  by  schoi- 
Claaaical  Texta,  F.  W.  Hall  (the  book  is  a  val-  ars,  on  the  whole,  as  not  his  work  (for  such 
liable  aid  for  students  who  wish  to  orientate  English  studies  see  The  Claaaieal  Weekly  6, 
themselves   in   the   textual    criticism   of   Greek  110). 

and  Latin  authors) ;  Hiatoire  de  la  Com4die  Ro-  FHIIfOLOQYy  MoDiSir.  The  year  1913  has 
maine,  G.  Michaut;  Engliah  Literature  and  the  been  remarkable  for  the  number  and  variety  of 
Claaaica,  a  series  of  papers,  by  various  scholars,  productions  made  in  all  sections  of  this  exten- 
on  the  relation  of  various  departments  of  Eng-  give  field.  While  few  monumental  works  were 
lish  literature  to  the  Classics;  Mgean  Daya,  an  issued,  a  wealth  of  detailed  dialect  studies,  so 
account  of  long  sojourns  in  the  Greek  islands,  necessary  for  accurate  research,  more  than  made 
J.  I.  Manatt;  Reden  und  VortrUge,  Ulrich  von  up  for  this  defect  Special  emphasis  seems  to 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf,  third  edition  (of  the  have  been  laid  upon  the  Germanic  ( particular! v 
six  new  papers  the  most  important  is  "Ge-  German  and  Scandinavian),  Romance,  and  Cel- 
■chichte  der  Griechischen  Religion,  Eine  tic  languages,  while  the  comparatively  new 
Skizze");  Sappho  und  Simonidea,  Unter-  science  of  phonetics  attracted  considerable  atr 
euchungen  Uher  grieohiache  Lyriker,  Wilamowitz;  tent  ion.  In  fact,  by  means  of  their  more  perfect 
Usener,  Kleine  Schrifte,  4  volumes  (1912-13);  methods  and  increased  material,  phoneticians 
Die  Helleniatiach'Romiache  Kultur,  an  admirable  are  rendering  invaluable  service  to  general  lin< 
book,  richly  illustrated,  by  F.  Baumpirten,  guistics  and  comparative  philology.  The  science 
Franz  Poland,  R.  Wagner,  a  continuation  of  of  semantics  or  the  development  of  meanings 
their  earlier  book.  Die  Belleniaehe  Kultur,  of  words,  received  a  great  impetus  by  the  pub- 
which  reached  its  third  edition  in  1913;  F.  Boll,  Hcation  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Nyrop's  Oram- 
"Die  Lebensalter,"  in  Neue  JahrhOcher  fUr  das  maire  hiatorique  de  la  langue  francaiae  (Paris, 
klaaaiache  Altertum,  an  elaborate  survey  of  the  1913),  in  which  an  effort  is  made  for  the  first 
conventional  divisions  of  human  life,  down  to  time  to  establish  this  subject  on  a  firm  basis. 
Shakespeare's  famous  "  Seven  Ages  of  Man,"  in  Michel  Brtfal,  the  founder  of  this  science,  and 
Aa  You  Like  it.  Much  needed  substitutes  for  his  immediate  disciples  had  limited  themselves 
obsolete  parts  of  Mtiller's  Handbuch  der  Klaa-  to  special  examples,  thereby  indicating  in  a  pen- 
aischen  Altertumawiaaenachaft  are  Th.  Birt,  eral  way  the  wide  range  of  possibilities  for  re- 
"Kritik  und  Hemmeneutik,"  and  W.  Lar-  search  in  this  hitherto  virgin  field.  Though 
feld,  "  Griechische  Epigraphik."  The  papers  of  Professor  Nyrop's  study  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
the  late  Professor  A.  W.  Verrall  were  published  sired  with  regard  to  certain  aspects  of  this 
during  the  year  in  two  volumes,  Literary  Eaaaya  science,  it  will  serve  without  doubt  as  a  jruide 
Claaaieal  and  Modem,  and  Collected  Studiea  in  for  those  who  will  continue  the  researches  he 
Greek  and  Latin  Scholarahip.  has  so  well  begun.     We  may  expect  therefore 

Of  work  on  special  authors  there  is  space  to  in  the  near  future  numerous  contributions  to 
mention  only  T.  Stangl,  Ciceronia  Orationum  this  rich  and  valuable  science.  It  may  be  added 
Scholiaata,  volume  2,  indispensable  to  editors  that  in  America  Professor  F.  A.  Wood  of  Chi- 
ef the  text  of  Cicero's  orations;  M.  W.  Hum-  cago  has  been  contributing  for  a  number  of 
phreys,  edition  of  Demosthenes's  De  Corona;  W.  years  important  articles  on  semasiology  in  the 
M.    Lindsay's   edition    of   the    text   of    Festus,  Germanic  languages. 

epitomizer  of  Verrius  Flaccus,  the  Roman  lexi-  Indo-Eubofean.  In  the  general  Indo-Euro- 
cographer,  of  the  Augustan  Age,  which  for  the  pean  field  the  n^^^J^i^tJ^QC^yit^i^^^tttion  is 
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without  doubt  the  second  revUion  of  Brug-  Streitberg.  Jagic'e  EnUtehunasgesehichie  der 
mann's  Lehre  von  den  Wortformen  und  ihrem  kirchen^lavischen  Sprache  (Berlin,  1913)  con- 
Oebrauohf  which  comprises  the  second  volume  tains  a  thorough  explanation  of  the  character 
of  Brugmann  and  Deloruck's  Orundrisa  der  ver-  of  Old  Bulgarian.  Von  Marnitz,  Ruaaiachea 
gleichende  Orammatik  der  indogermaniachen  Elementarhuch  mit  Hinweiaen  auf  aeine  Oram- 
Eprachen  (Strassburg,  1913).  Feist's  Kultur,  matik  (Leipzig,  1913),  and  Corovivo,  Serho- 
Auahreitung  und  Herkunft  der  Indogermanen  kroatiache  Grwnmaiik  {Sammlung  Odaohen, 
(Berlin,  1913)  is  a  useful  repertory,  while  Berlin,  1913)  are  good  elementary  text-books. 
Gauthiot's  La  Fin  du  mot  en  indo-^urop^en  Gothic,  Old  and  Modebn  German,  Ddtcii, 
(Paris,  1913)  traces  the  evolution  of  the  end-  Etc.  The  Germanic  group  received  considerable 
ings  of  Indo-European  words,  and  Halter,  Die  attention  during  the  past  year.  Among  the 
Indogermanen  (Jena,  1913)  discusses  the  Ian-  most  valuable  of  these  studies  is  Kluge's  Urger- 
guage  and  the  primitive  home  of  the  Indo-  maniach.  Vorgeachichte  der  altgermaniachen  Di- 
Europeans  from  linguistic  and  geological  data,   alekte    (3rd    ed.,    Strassburg,    1913) ;    Wilser's 

Sanskbit.  The  contributions  to  the  studv  of  Die  Oermanen  (vol.  i,  Leipzig,  1913) ;  and  the 
Sanskrit  philolo{;y  and  literature  have  not  been  first  part  of  KaufTmann's  Deutache  Altertum^ 
as  numerous  as  m  previous  years.  Probably  the  kunde  (Munich,  1913)  which  treats  of  the  pe- 
most  finished  work  in  this  line,  revealing  a  re-  riod  von  der  Urzeit  hia  xur  Vdlkeruxinderung. 
markable  depth  of  scholarship,  is  the  translation  The  first  volume  of  the  Reallexikon  der  German- 
of  Subandhu's  romance,  the  Vaaavadaita,  by  iachen  Altertumakunde,  edited  by  J.  Hoops,  has 
Louis  H.  Gray  (New  York,  1913).  The  intro-  finally  been  completed*  (Strassburg.  1911-13). 
duction  and  the  lexicographical  appendix.  It  goes  as  far  as  the  letter  E.  Schulz-Minden 
which  contains  words  not  to  be  found  in  the  portrays  admirably,  though  at  times  allowing 
St.  Petersburg  dictionaries,  are  especially  his  theories  too  much  sway,  the  state  of  civili- 
worthy  of  note.  The  first  part  of  volume  two  zation  of  the  primitive  Germans  in  his  Daa 
of  Winternitz,  Oeachichte  der  Indiachen  lAttera-  germaniache  Haua  in  vorgeachichtlicKer  Zeit 
tur  (Leipzig,  1913),  which  is  devoted  to  Bud-  (WOrzburg,  1913).  Farstemann's  compendious 
dhist  literature,  is  also  one  of  the  important  Alideutachea  Namenbuch  (3rd  ed.,  vol.  2,  Bonn, 
publications  of  the  year.  In  this  connection  1913,  1766  cols.)  is  devoted  to  the  origin  and 
Schroeder's  Reden  und  Aufaaize  vomehmlich  history  of  place  names.  Mention  may  also  be 
liber  Indiena  Litteratur  und  Kultur  (Leipzig,  made  of  Henrici's  Sprachmiachung  in  dlterer 
1913)  should  also  be  mentioned.  Other  works  Dichtung  Deutachlanda  (Berlin,  1913);  and  the 
worthy  of  note  are  Wilke's  Kultur  Beziehungen  3rd  edition  of  Seller's  Die  EntuAcklung  der 
zwiachen  Indien,  Orient  und  Europa  ( Wfirzburg,  deutachen  Kultur  im  Spiegel  dea  deutachen 
1913);  Fick,  Praktiache  Qrammatik  der  Sana-  Lehnworta  (Halle,  1913),  which  goes  as  far  as 
kritaprache  (3rd  ed.,  Vienna,  1913) ;  Pargiter,  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Leyen's  Daa 
The  Purana  Text  of  the  Dynaatiea  of  the  KaU  Studium  der  deutachen  Philologie  (Munich, 
Age  (Oxford,  1913) ;  and  Kennedy,  The  Batakaa  1913)  and  Loewe's  Oermanio  Philology  (English 
or  Wiae  Bayinga  of  Bhartrihari  (Boston,  1913).  translation,  1913)  are  very  serviceable  for  those 
The  translation  of  Foucher's  Beginninga  of  Bud-  desiring  a  general  view  of  the  subject.  For  the 
dhiat  art  and  other  eaaaya  in  Indian  and  Central-  early  religion,  second  editions  of  two  well- 
Asian  archcBology  (by  L.  A.  and  F.  W.  Thomas,  known  works  appeared,  that  of  Lehmann,  Die 
Paris)  is  to  be  published  early  in  1914.  An  Religionen  dea  Orienta  und  die  altgermaniache 
excellent  bibliography  of  one  of  the  modem  In-  Religion  (Leipzig,  1913)  and  Zehme,  Oerman- 
dian  dialects  is  contained  in  Blumhardt's  Sup-  iach  gdtter-  under  heldenaage  (Leipzig,  1913). 
plementary  Catalogue  of  Hindu  Booka  in  the  Finally  the  following  work  may  be  mentioned: 
Library  of  the  Britiah  Muaeum  acquired  during  Wuest,  Deutach-lateiniache  Wortkunde  (Strass- 
the  yeara  189S-1912  (London,  1913,  235  pp.).       burg,  1913).     For  Gothic  we  have  Wrede's  edi- 

ABifENiAN.  Meillet's  Altarmeniachea  Elemen-  tion  of  Stamm-Heyne's  Ulfilaa  (Paderborn, 
tarhuchf  published  in  the  series  of  the  Indo-  1913),  containing  the  text,  grammar,  and  vocab- 
germ,  Bihliothek  (Heidelberg,  1913),  is  a  very  ulary,  and  Bollfuss,  Wulfilaa  Schriftaprache: 
useful  volume,  stamped  by  the  profound  scholar-  Beitrag  eu  Oeachichte  dea  Qotiachen  ( Dresden, 
ship  of  this  brilliant  French  philologist.  1913).    As  for  Old  High  German,  the  following 

Albanian.  Amone  the  European  groups  of  publications  were  of  those  that  appeared :  Wesle, 
the   Indo-European    family,   the   Albanian    Ian-  Die  althochdeutachen  Qloaaen  dea  Schlettatadter 

Siase  has  always  been  more  or  less  of  a  puzzle.  Codex  zu  kirchlichen  Schriften  und  ihre  Ver- 
ialect  studies,  such  as  Weigand's  Albaneaiache  tcandten  (Strassburg,  1913) ;  Michel,  Die  mit-i- 
Orammatik  im  aUdgegiachen  Dialekt,  treating  of  ahgeleiteten  denominativen  Verba  im  Altgerman- 
the  dialects  of  Durazzo,  Elbassan,  and  Tirana  iachen  (Giessen  dissertation,  1912);  and  Pongs, 
(Leipzig,  1913),  are  helping  to  solve  the  prob-  Daa  Hildebranda  Lied  (Marburff,  1913).  The 
lem.  Mention  should  be  made  also  of  Lamberts  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  Stein- 
and  Pekmezi's  Lehr-  und  Leaebuch  dea  Albania-  hausen,  Oeachichte  der  deutachen  Kultur  (Leip- 
ehen  (Vienna,  1913).  zig,  1913)  is  a  noteworthy  addition  to  scholar- 

Slavic.  Although  attention  has  been  fo-  ship.  The  most  important  publications  on 
cussed  in  recent  years  upon  the  numerous  and  Middle  High  German  are  without  doubt  the 
widely  varying  Slavic  dialects,  which  have  of-  revised  edition  of  Lexer's  Mittelhochdeutachea 
fered  so  many  difficult  and  interesting  problems  Handvoorterbuch  (3  vols.,  Leipzig)  and  Mat- 
for  the  philologist,  the  contributions  to  their  thaei,  Mittelhochdeutache  Minnereden  (vol.  i., 
study  during  the  past  year  have  been  few  and  Berlin,  1913).  Among  the  more  valuable  mod- 
of  not  far-reaching  importance.  An  interesting  em  German  dialect  studies  are  the  following: 
introduction  of  the  comparative  study  of  the  Pfalz,  Die  Mundart  dea  Marchfeldea  (Vienna, 
Slavic  languages  is  contained  in  Mikkola's  1913) ;  Bohnenberger,  Die  Mundart  der 
Vralaviache  Qrammatik  (Heidelberg,  1913),  deutachen  Walliaer  im  Heimattal  und  in  den 
^hich  is  published  in  the  series  of  the  Indo-  Auaaenorten  (Frauenfeld,  1913);  Berger,  Die  t 
Sermaniache    Bibliothek    edited    by    Hirt    and  Laute   der  Mundarten  dea  8t,  Oaller  Rheintai0\J[^ 
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(ibid,)  Frlngs,  Studien  eur  Dialekigeographie 
dea  Niederrheina  ztoischen  DUaseldorf  und 
Aachen  (Marburg,  1913) ;  Gl(k:kner,  Die  Mun- 
darten  des  Rh6n  (Fulda,  1913);  Lohss,  Bei- 
trUge  aua  dem  landtoirtachaftlichen  Worischatz 
dea  Schtcdhiach-WUrit ember giachen  (Heidelberg, 
1913);  Wrede,  Berichte  und  Studien  Uber  O. 
Wenkera  Sprachatlaa  dea  Deutachen  Reicha 
(Marburg,  1913);  and  finally  the  Schweizer- 
iachea  Idiotikon  has  now  reached  the  seventh 
volume  {Stdmme  aatz-aetz).  In  addition  to  the 
above  studies,  we  may  menion  Fischer,  Schtoab- 
iachea  Worterbuch  (TObingen),  which  has 
reached  the  forty-second  Lieferung;  Fromman's 
magnificent  edition  of  Schmeller's  Bayeriachea 
Worterbuch  (Munich,  1912,  2  vols.),  originally 
published  in  1827.  This  extensive  and  valuable 
list  of  titles  serves  to  show  the  emphasis  laid 
on  dialect  study  by  German  scholars.  Two 
works  of  more  general  interest  are  Sfitterlin, 
Werden  und  Weaen  der  Sprache  (Leipzig,  1913) 
and  Weise,  Unaere  Mutieraprache;  ihr  Werden 
und  ihr  Weaen  (Leipzig,  1912).  Other  works 
worthy  of  note  are  Aluge,  Abriaa  der  deutachen 
Wortbildungalehre  (Halle,  1913);  Klipstein, 
Vergleichende  Syntax  dea  deutachen^  franzdaia- 
ohen  und  engliachen  (Hannover,  1913) ;  Kauff- 
mann,  Deutache  Qrammatik:  Kurzgefaaate  Laut 
und  Formenlehre  dea  Ootiachen,  Alt-,  MitteU 
und  NeU'hochdeutachen  (6th  ed.,  Marburg) ; 
parts  of  the  fourth,  tenth,  eleventh,  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifthteenth  volumes  of  the 
Deutachea  WSrterbuch  (Leipzig)  of  the  Grimms 
were  revised  during  the  year;  and  Jellinek, 
Oeachichte  der  Orammatik  von  den  Anfdngen 
bia  auf  Adelung  (Erster  Halbband,  392  pp., 
Heidelberg,  1913),  all  of  which  testify  to  the 
great  activity  of  German  scholars. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages, it  behooves  us  to  call  attention  to  two 
works  treating  of  Frisian  and  Dutch.  The  first 
is  the  monumental  Woordenboek  der  Neder* 
landache  Taal,  edited  by  Knuttel,  Jagen,  Hein- 
sius  and  others,  of  which  parts  of  the  third, 
seventh,  and  eighth  volumes  made  their  appear- 
ance;  the  other  is  Sipma,  Phonology  and  Oram* 
mar  of  Modem  Weat  Friaian  (Oxford,  1913). 

Craigie's  The  Icelandic  Sagaa  (Cambridge, 
1913)  contains  a  general  r^sumd  of  all  that 
pertains  to  this  well-worked  field,  and  is  there- 
fore a  very  useful  work.  Niedner's  lalanda 
Kultur  zur  Wikingerzeit  (Jena,  1913)  recon- 
structs, so  to  speak,  the  background  of  the 
sagas.  To  Heusler's  Altialandiachea  Elementar- 
buch  is  joined  the  the  second  edition  of  Kahle's 
Elementarbuch  (Heidelberg,  1913),  thereby; 
bringing  together  the  two  best  manuals  of  Ice- 
landic that  have  been  published  thus  far.  From 
the  learned  Noreen  we  have  the  third  edition  of 
his  excellent  little  Abriaa  der  altialandiachen 
Orammatik,  which  appears  in  the  Sammlung 
kurzer  Orammatiken  germaniacher  Dialekte,  and 
the  Spridda  Studier  III  (Stockliolm,  1913). 
Zo§ga's  Conciae  Dictionary  of  Old  Icelandic 
(Oxford)  is  a  fairly  complete  and  reliable  dic- 
tionary intended  for  beginners.  Other  works 
that  should  be  mentioned  are  Van  Eeden,  De 
Codes  Trajectinus  van  de  Snorra  Edda 
(Leiden,  1913);  the  third  edition  of  Noreen's 
Oeachichte  der  nordiachen  Bprachen  beaondera 
in  altnordiacher  Zeit  (Strassburg,  1913) ;  and 
Ederschi5ld,  Btudier  dver  genuavdxlingen  i 
fomvdatnordiaka  och  fomavenaka  (GOteborg, 
1913).  The  Swedish  Academy's  Ordbok  dfver 
avenaka  aproket  is  now  about  half  through  the 


letter  D  (Lund,  1913,  47  Heft).  Jakolmen'JB: 
Etymologiak  Ordbok  over  det  norrone  Bprog 
fraa  Shetland  (Copenhagen)   is  a  pioneer  work. 

English.  In  English  philology  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  year  was  the  revision 
of  several  of  our  well-known  dictionaries. 
Following  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  re- 
vised  Century  Dictionary  came  the  Funk  and 
Wagnalla  New  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
liah  Language  (New  York,  1913),  prepared  by 
more  than  three  hundred  and  eighty  special- 
ists.  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  these  two  valuable  works  in  this  brief  sum- 
mary, for  the  reader  is  without  doubt  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  them.  The  tenth  vol- 
ume of  Dr.  Murray's  New  Engliah  Dictionary 
on  hiatorical  principlea  was  completed,  while 
Craigie's  Oxford  Engliah  Dictionary  (London, 
1913)  is  almost  at  the  end  of  the  letter  S. 
On  Beowulf  we  note  the  following:  Holthausen,, 
Beowulf,  nebat  den  kleineren  Denkmalem  der 
Heldenaage  (3rd  ed.,  Heidelberg,  1918);  Heyne^ 
Beowulf.  Mit  auafUhrlichen  Oloaaar  (10th  ed., 
revised  by  Schficking;  Paderborn,  1913) ;  and 
Sedgefield,  Beowulf  (Manchester,  1913),  edited 
with  introduction,  notes,  glossary,  etc  (2nd 
ed.).  Grein's  Sprachachatz  der  angelaacha, 
Dichter,  edited  by  Holthausen  and  Kdhler,  haa 
reached  the  eighth  Lieferung  (Heidelberg, 
1913).  Other  works  worthy  of  note  are 
Classen,  Vowel  Alliteration  in  the  Old  Ger- 
manic Languagea  (Manchester,  1913) ;  Gesen- 
ius,  OrammatVc  der  Engliachen  Sprache  {For- 
menlehre und  Syntax)  (22nd  ed.,  Halle,  1913), 
a  well-known  text-book  for  German  students; 
BrQll,  Untergegangene  und  veraltete  Worte  dea 
Franzdaiachen  im  heutigen  Engliach  (Halle, 
1913) ;  and  Wood,  Some  Parallel  Formationa 
in  Engliah  (Baltimore,  1913).  The  seventh 
volume  of  the  Carnegie  Institution's  Vulgate 
Veraion  of  the  Arthurian  Romancea  contains 
Le  Livre  d^Artua,  edited  witii  a  glossary  by 
Sommer    (Washington,    1913). 

Celtic.  Celtic  scholars  have  as  usual  been 
very  active.  This  rich  field  affords  such  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  for  research  in  philol- 
ogy,  general  linguistics,  and  literature  that 
greater  attention  is  paid  to  it  from  year  to 
year.  The  second  volume  of  Pedersen'a  val- 
uable Vergleichende  Orammatik  der  keltiachen 
Sprachen  (G($ttingen,  1913),  containing  the 
morphology,  has  just  been  completed.  This 
work  is  unfortunately  so  rich  in  details  and 
presupposes  so  great  a  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  reader  that  it  is  difficult  for  others  than 
experienced  philologists  to  use  it  with  any  de- 
gree of  satisfaction.  The  twenty-first  Liefer- 
ung of  Holder's  Altceltiacher  Sprachachatz, 
which  consists  of  additions  to  the  first  volume, 
deserves  to  be  noted  (Leipzig,  1913).  Win- 
disch's  compilation,  entitled  Daa  keltiache 
Brittanien  bia  zu  Kaiaer  Arthur  (Leipzig, 
1913),  contains  some  debatable  points,  though 
in  the  main  it  is  a  most  praiseworthy  contri- 
bution. Kuno  Meyer's  essay  on  Learning  in 
Ireland  in  the  Fifth  Century  and  the  Trans- 
miaaion  of  Lett  era  (Dublin,  1913)  is  a  review 
of  the  Golden  Age  of  Irish  learning.  The  same 
author's  Sanaa  Cormaio,  an  Old  Iriah  Oloaaary 
(Halle,  1912)  is  important,  being  a  new  edi- 
tion of  a  work  originally  published  bv  Stokes 
in  1862.  Other  works  on  Old  Irish  deserving 
of  mention  are  the  Aneodhta  from  Iriak  M88. 
(6  parts,  Halle)  by  Bergin,  Best,  Mever, 
O'Keefe,  and  others;    MiaoeUany  preienUd  t> 
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Kuno  Meyer,  edited  by  Bergin  and  Marstrander 
(Halle,  1912),  in  honor  of  Meyer's  election  to 
the  chair  of  Celtic  at  the  University  of  Berlin; 
Joyce,  Origin  and  History  of  Irish  Names  of 
Places,  being  a  sequel  to  two  Toluraes  which 
appeared  in  1869  and  1871  (London) ;  and 
Pokorny's  Der  Oral  in  Irland  and  die  myihi' 
schen  Grundlagen  der  Qralsage  (Vienna,  1913). 
Kow  that  we  possess  several  good  grammars  on 
Old  Irish,  Dottin  has  relieved  a  long-felt  want 
for  a  manual  of  Middle  Irish  by  nis  Oram" 
maire  de  Virlandais  moyen  (Paris,  1914).  The 
Roval  Irish  Academy,  having  acquired  the 
rights  to  Meyer's  Contributions  to  Irish  Lex- 
icography, have  announced  a  new  dictionary  to 
be  based  mainly  on  Old  and  Middle  Irish  ma- 
terial collated  from  printed  and  ms.  work. 
They  have  begun  to  publish  the  letter  D,  in- 
tending to  leave  A-C  to  the  end  (Dublin). 
Finally,  Thurneysen's  Zu  Irischen  Handschrif- 
ten  und  Litteraturdenhm&lem  (2  vols.,  Berlin, 
1912-13)  and  K.  Meyer's  Zur  Keltischen  Wort- 
kunde  (Berlin,  1912-13)  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned. In  Welsh,  the  most  important  publi- 
cation is  probably  the  historical  and  compara- 
tive Welsh  Orammar  of  J.  Morris  Jones  (Ox- 
ford, 1913).  A  very  comprehensive  work  is 
Loth's  translation,  with  introduction  and 
notes,  entitled  Les  Mabinogion  du  lAvre  rouge 
de  Hergest,  aveo  les  variantes  du  lAvre  hlana 
de  Rhydderch  (Paris,  1913,  2  vols.).  Pois- 
son's  slender  volume,  L'origine  celtique  de  la 
Ugende  de  Lohengrin  (Paris,  1913)  is  not 
without  interest. 

RoHANCB.  A  work  that  will  mark  a  revolu- 
tion not  only  in  the  study  of  the  early  litera- 
ture of  France,  but  also  in  that  of  all  the  prim- 
itive literatures  of  Europe,  is  BMier's  Les 
L^gendes  ipigues,  Recherches  sur  la  formation 
des  chansons  de  geste  (Paris,  1913),  of  which 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes  have  at  last  ap- 
peared. In  1910  we  noted  in  these  columns  that 
this  brilliant  scholar  had  upset  all  the  accepted 
theories  re^rding  the  origin  of  the  Chansons 
de  geste.  The  two  final  volumes  of  this  great 
work  contain  the  constructive  part.  Herein  he 
shows  that  these  poems  were  not  outgrowths  of 
older  and  simpler  forms,  but  rather  the  prod- 
uct of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury—one of  the  most  glorious  epochs  in  the 
history  of  France.  B^dier's  methods  are  now 
being  applied  to  other  literatures.  Meyer- 
Ldbke's  Historische  Orammatik  der  franzdsisohen 
Bproche  (Heidelberg)  appeared  in  a  third  re- 
vised edition.  The  second  edition  of  Bloch's 
trsnslation  of  Schwan-Behrens,  Qrammaire  de 
Vanden  francais  (Leipzig,  1913),  based  on  the 
ninth  Gl«rman  edition,  was  another  welcome 
manual.  The  third  part  of  this  edition  contains 
some  specimen  texts  bearing  the  following  title : 
Mat4riauw  pour  servir  d'introduction  d  Vitude 
des  dialect es  de  Vanden  francais.  Bartsch's 
Chrestomathie  de  Vanden  francais  {Vllle-XVe 
sidles),  accompagnS  d^une  grammaire  et  d^un 
glossaire  (Leipzig,  1913),  was  reissued  in  an 
eleventh  edition  (by  Wiese).  Farnsworth  has 
made  an  important  contribution  to  the  study  of 
the  survival  of  matriarchy  in  his  dissertation. 
Uncle  and  Nephew  in  the  Old  French  Chan- 
sons de  Qeste  (New  York,  1913).  Other  studies 
on  French  philology  that  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned are  Drevin,  Die  frane.  Spraohelemente  in 
den  latdn.  Urkunden  des  11.  und  12.  Jahrhs. 
(Halle  Diss.,  1913) ;  Faral,  Recherches  sur  les 
sources  latines  des  eontes  et  romans  oourtois 


du  Moyen  Age  (Paris,  1913);  Joma,  Di9 
Sprache  des  altfransdsischen  Sachsenliedes 
(Greifswald,  1913) ;  Lecomte,  Les  Francs  dans 
le  Vermandois  et  la  Langue  frandsque  du  Ve,  au 
Xle.  siMe  ( Saint-Quentin,  1913);  Jeanroy,  Les 
Chansons  de  Ouillaume  IX,  duo  d^Aquitaine 
{1071-1127)  (Paris,  1913),  which  is  verv  im- 
portant for  the  study  of  the  language  of  that 
period;  Foerster's  edition,  with  introduction, 
of  Kristian  von  Troyes  Yvain,  der  LSwenritter 
(Halle);  the  first  part  of  GrOhler's  Ueher  die 
XJrsprung  und  Bedeutung  der  Franzddschen 
Ortsnamen  (Heidelberg,  1913),  which  contains 
the  Ligurian,  Iberian,  Phoenician,  Greek,  Gaul- 
ish, and  Latin  place-names;  Vossler,  Frank- 
reichs  Kultur  im  Spiegel  sdner  Sprachentwick- 
lung  (Heidelberg,  1913),  which  comprises  a  brief 
history  of  the  French  language  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  seventeenth  century;  Koschwitz, 
Les  plus  andens  monuments  de  la  Langue  fran- 
caise,  publics  pour  les  cours  universitaires 
(Leipzig),  the  first  volume  of  which  contains 
diplomatic  texts  and  bibliographical  notices, 
and  the  second  volume  the  critical  notes  and 
glossary;  Raynaud,  Melanges  de  philologie  ro- 
mane  (Paris,  1913) ;  Salverda  de  Grave,  L'/n- 
fluence  de  la  langue  francaise  en  Hollands, 
d^apr^  les  mots  empruntis  (Paris,  1913) ; 
Lonnion,  Origines  et  formation  de  la  nation- 
aliti  franoaise  (Paris) ;  Kjellman,  La  Construe-  , 
tion  de  VInfinitif  dipendant  d'line  locution  im- 
personnelle  en  francais  des  origines  au  XVe  si^ 
cle  (Upsala,  1913);  Voretzch,  EinfUhrung  in 
das  Studium  der  altfranzdsischen  lAteraiur  im 
Anschluss  an  die  EinfUhrung  in  das  Studium 
der  altfranz6sischen  Sprache  (2d  ed.,  Halle, 
1913) ;  Joret,  Les  Noms  de  lieu  d^origine  non 
romane  et  la  colonisation  germanigue  et  scan- 
dinave  en  Normandie  (Paris,  1913),  etc  In 
later  French,  the  most  important  work  to  ap- 
pear ,is,  in  all  probability,  the  first  part  of  the 
fourth  volume  of  Brunot's  remarkable  Histoire 
de  la  Langue  francaise  (Paris,  1913),  which 
treats  of  the  classic  language  from  1660  to 
1715.  For  modem  grammatical  studies,  we 
may  note  Herzog,  Historische  Sprachlehre  des 
Neufranz6sischen  (Heidelberg,  1913);  Ouil- 
laume, Etudes  de  grammaire  francaise  logique: 
Le  lieu  du  mode  dans  le  temps,  dans  I'espaee 
(Paris,  1913),  which  discusses  the  tenses;  etc. 
The  list  of  French  dialect  studies  is  a  very  long 
one.  The  following  may  be  noted:  Brunau, 
Les  Limites  des  dialectes  toallon,  ohampenois  et 
lorrain  en  Ardenne  (Paris,  1913),  as  well  as  his 
Etude  phonMque  des  patois  d^ Ardenne  (ibid.), 
both  of  which  are  valuable  linguistic  studies; 
Roques,  Orammaire  gasconne:  dialecte  de  VAge- 
nais  (Bordeaux,  1913);  Thorn,  Sartre-Tailleur, 
itude  de  lewicologie  et  de  giographie  linguis- 
tique  (Leipzig,  1913);  Gilli6ron  et  Roques, 
Etudes  de  gSographie  linguistique  d^aprU 
V Atlas  linguistique  de  la  France  (Paris,  1912), 
a  very  important  work:  Urtel,  Autour  du  Rhume 
(Lausanne,  1913),  a  study  of  a  Swiss  patois; 
volume  1  of  Gauchat  and  Jeanjaquet,  Biblio- 
graphic linguistique  de  la  Suisse  romande  (Neu- 
chAtel,  1912),  which  treats  of  the  extension  of 
French  and  the  development  of  patois  literature 
in  Switzerland,  etc.  Among  dictionaries  we  may 
note  Cleat's  Dictionnaire  itymologique  de  la 
langue  francaise  (Paris,  1912),  composed  for 
popular  use. 

Provencal  failed  to  receive  as  much  serious 
attention  as  usual  during  the  past  year.  Among  t 
the  more  important  works  we  note  that  Levy'a^LC 
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Prov,  Supplemeni  Wdrterhuoh  (Iieii>rig,  1013) 
has  gone  as  far  as  the  word  sexer  in  the  sev- 
enth volume;  Morf,  Vom  Drtprung  der  proven' 
galiache  Sohrifitprache  (Berlin,  1912),  in  which 
the  author  shows  that  the  language  of  the 
troubadours  did  not  originate  from  the  Limou- 
sin dialect  as  stated  in  Ramon  Vidal's  Razos  de 
irohar  written  in  the  fourteenth  century;  Le- 
roux.  Documents  limotmna  des  archives  de 
Bordeaum  et  autres  villes  (Tulle,  1912) ;  Appel, 
Provenzalische  Chresthotnathie  mii  Ahriss  der 
Formenlehre  und  Olossar  (4th  ed.,  Leipzig, 
1912) ;  Adams,  Word-Formation  in  Provencal 
(New  York,  1913),  etc. 

Italians  are  giving  more  attention  to  litera- 
ture than  to  philology — a  fact  that  explains 
the  paucity  of  works  touching  upon  this  sub- 
ject. The  most  important  is  probably  that  of 
leiertoni,  UElemento  Qermanico  nella  lAngua 
Italiana  (Genoa),  which  bears  the  date  of  1914. 
Among  the  dictionaries  are  Zamaldi,  VocahO' 
lario  Etimologico  Italiano  (2d  ed.,  Cittft  di 
Castello,  1913) ;  Tommaseo,  Dizionario  dei  Si- 
nonimi  della  lAngua  Italiana  (new  ed.,  Milan, 
1913) ;  and  Parnisetti,  Piccolo  Qlossario  Etir 
mologioo  del  Dialetto  Alessandrino  (Alessan- 
dria, 1913).  As  for  dialect  studies,  the  follow- 
ing appeared:  Buonamici,  II  Dialetto  Palisco 
(Imola,  1913) ;  and  Centrelli,  Fonetica  del  Dia- 
letto di  Toritto  in  Terra  di  Bari  (Bari,  1913). 
Other  works  deserving  mention  are  the  second 
volume  of  Trombetti,  Saggi  di  Olottologia  Com" 
parata  (Bologna,  1913),  which  discusses  the 
numerals;  Camilli,  II  Sistema  Ascoliano  di 
Grafia  Fonetica  (CittA  di  Castello,  1913) ;  and 
Mari,  Vocaholario  Hoepli  della  Lingua  Italiana 
(Milan,  1910-13),  as  yet  unfinished. 

In  Spanish,  the  Oramdtica  Histdrioa  de  la 
Lengua  Castellana  (Halle,  1913),  of  Hanssen 
is  a  greatly  needed  work,  superior  in  most  re- 
spects to  that  of  Pidal  (1904).  Burnam's  Pa- 
hEographia  Iherica,  of  which  only  the  first  fas- 
ciculus has  thus  far  appeared  (Paris,  1912 ), 
bids  fair  to  be  a  most  important  work.  It  rep- 
resents the  first  effort  to  give  a  complete  and 
systematic  history  of  writing  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  Among  other  works  in  this  field  we 
may  mention  Schevill,  Ovid  and  the  Renaissance 
in  Spain  (Univ.  of  California  Publications, 
Berkeley,  1913) ;  Fabo,  Rufino  Jos4  Cuervo  y  la 
'Lengua  castellana  (3  vols.,  Bogotft,  1912);  and 
Cejador  y  Franca,  Tesoro  de  la  Lengua  castel- 
lana;  origen  y  vida  del  Lengua je  (4th  part, 
Madrid,  1913).  Montoliu's  Estudis  etimologics 
Catalans  (Fasc.  I,  Barcelona,  1913),  is  an  un- 

S retentions,  but  useful,  work  devoted    to    the 
atalan  language. 

The  Rumanian  Academy  continues  to  pub- 
lish its  Dictionarul  LimbM  Rom6ne  (Bucharest, 
1913),  which  has  now  reached  the  end  of  the 
letter  B.  Other  works  are  Densusianu,  PSstori- 
tul  la  popoarele  romanice;  insemnatatea  luf 
linguistics  si  etnografica  (Bucharest,  1913); 
Tiktin,  Rumdnisch-deutsches  Worterhuch  (Leip- 
zig), of  which  the  20th  Lieferung  has  made  its 
appearance.  For  Rheto-Romance,  we  have  Wal- 
berg,  Trascrizione  fonetica  di  tre  testi  altO' 
engadini   (Leipzig,  1913). 

Phonetics.  The  ninth  edition  of  Victor's 
Kleine  Phonetik  des  Deutschen,  Englischen  und 
Franzdsischen  (Leipzig,  1913),  and  the  sixth 
edition  of  the  same  author's  Elemente  der  Pho- 
netik des  Deutschen,  Englischen  und  Franzdsis- 
chen (Leipzig,  1914),  as  well  as  the  eighth  edi- 
tion of   True   and  Jespersenls   Spoken  English 


(Leipzig,  1913),  were  amon^^  the  welcome  ooa* 
tributions.  Miss  Soames'  pioneer  work,  Intro- 
duction  to  English,  French,  and  Qerman  Pho- 
netics (London,  1913),  passed  into  ita  third 
edition.  The  second  edition  of  Jespersen's  Lehr- 
buch  der  Phonetik  (Berlin,  1913),  and  the  sev- 
enth edition  of  Passy's  Les  Sons  du  francais 
(Paris,  1913)  were  other  important  publica- 
tions. Other  works  that  deserve  mention  are 
Michael is-Jones,  Phonetic  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language  (Hanover,  1913);  Raud- 
nitzky,  Die  Bell-Sweetsche  Schule  (1911),  a 
brief,  but  thorough,  history  of  the  English 
School  of  Phonetics;  Oeddes,  French  Pronun- 
ciation (New  York.  1913);  Scripture,  Stutter- 
ing and  Lisping  (New  York,  1913) ;  Qrant,  The 
Pronunciation  of  English  in  Scotland  (Cam- 
bridge, 1913) ;  Vietor,  Statik  und  Kinematik 
im  englischen  Lautwandel  (Marburg,  1913); 
Martinon,  Comment  on  prononce  le  francais 
(Paris,  1913);  Passy,  Petite  Phon^tique  com- 
part des  principales  langues  europ^ennes  (2d 
ed.,  Leipzig,  1912),  etc  A  Tract  on  the  Present 
State  of  English  Pronunciation  (Oxford,  1913) 
by  the  English  poet-laureate,  Robert  Bridges, 
attracted  considerable  attention  to  this  impor- 
tant ouestion^ 

PHILOSOPHY.  New  Tendencies.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  the  situation  of  philos- 
ophy, as  it  has  been  described  in  the  pages  of 
the  Yeab  Book  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
traditional  rationalism  and  idealism  are  being 
attacked  from  many  sides,  and  pragmatism,  in- 
tuitionism,  mysticism,  neo-realism,  positivism, 
relativism,  and  whatever  names  the  new  modes 
of  thought  may  give  themselves,  are  making 
converts  for  their  cause.  A  keen  and  wide- 
spread interest  is  shown  in  the  questions  at 
issue,  not  only  among  the  specialists  in  phi- 
losophy, but  among  the  scholars  of  other  fields 
and  by  a  larger  intelligent  public.  Numerous 
books  are  appearing  for  and  aniinst  the  new 
movements,— especially  that  led  by  Henri  Berg- 
son, — the  philosophical  periodicals  are  full  of 
discussions  of  them,  and  even  the  popular  jour- 
nals open  their  pages  to  expositions,  apprecia- 
tions, and  criticisms  of  the  new  ideas.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Philosophical 
Association  a  large  part  of  the  papers  bore 
upon  the  theories  of  knowledge  underlying  the 
teachings  of  the  contending  schools,  while  the 
American  Philosophical  Association  devoted 
four  sessions  to  the  discussion  of  the  problem 
of  value,  and  the  presidential  address  consid- 
ered the  question  of  *'  Time  and  the  Experience 
of  Time,"  a  subject  which  plays  so  important  a 
rOle  in  the  thought  of  Bergson.  In  their  joint 
meeting  at  Yale  University  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Association  and  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association  chose  as  their  subject  for 
discussion,  "The  Standpoint  and  Method  of 
Psychology,"  which  was  treated  by  Professors 
Creighton,  F.  M.  Urban,  Yerkes,  Dewey,  and 
Mttnsterberg  from  different  angles,  according  to 
the  natural-scientific  or  philosophical  stand- 
points of  the  speakers.  The  Germans  are  at 
present  agitating  the  question  of  the  separation 
of  the  departments  of  philosophy  and  psychoI* 
ogy  in  their  universities — ^a  separation  which 
has  long  ago  been  made  in  many  American  in- 
stitutions. It  is  being  urged  by  the  experi- 
mental psychologists,  but  opposed  by  the  vet- 
eran Wundt  {Die  Psychologic  im  Kampf  urns 
Dasein ) ,  who  would  regard  the  change  as  a  mis- 
fortune for  both|f^^i^^J^^||hat   the 
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probleme  in  the  one  field  cannot  be  solved  with- 
out a  thorough  understanding  of  those  of  the 
other.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  professors  of  phi- 
losophy in  Germany  are  protesting  a^inst  the 
appointment  of  experimental  psychologists  to 
chairs  of  philosophy.  All  these  controversies 
give  evidence  of  deep-seated  conviction,  among 
many,  of  the  incompatibility  of  natural  acienoe 
and  philosophy. 

It  is  only  natural  under  the  circumstances 
that  questions  concerning  the  theory  of  knowl- 
edge should  occupy  the  central  place  in  the  re- 
cent literature,  and  that  interest  in  ethical 
problems,  which  often  form  the  underlying 
motif  of  the  new  movements,  should  be  grow- 
ing. For,  after  all,  the  predominant  spirit  of 
the  present  is  one  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
methods  and  results  of  a  rationalistic  philos- 
ophy and  science  that  conceive  the  world  either 
as  a  mental  or  a  physical  mechanism — the 
block-universe,  as  James  called  it— and  make 
of  the  individual  a  mere  cog  in  the  universal 
wheel.  The  opposition  of  the  anti-rationalists 
is  nourished  by  many  natural  scientists,  some 
of  whom  regard  the  scientifio  method  as  a  mere 
instrument  for  obtaining  practical  results,  and 
not  as  a  help  to  the  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  things,  while  others  refuse  to 
regard  mechanism  as  the  last  word  of  science 
itself.  Against  all  these  anti-scientific  tenden 
desy  however,  a  group  of  neo-realists  has  arisen, 
who  take  up  the  cudgels  for  the  scientific 
method  and  who  criticise  both  the  idealistic  and 
the  romantic  philosophers,  as  we  might  call 
them,  seeing  nothing  but  disaster  ahead  of  the 
divorce  of  science  and  philosophy. 

Rbcbnt  Literature  on  the  New  Schools. 
A  book  which  attempts  to  give  a  picture  of  the 
present  situation  from  the  neo-realistic  point 
of  view  is  Perry's  Preaent  Philoaophical  Ten' 
denciea;  from  the  camp  of  the  pragmatists  we 
have  Caldwell's  Pragmatism  and  Idealism  and 
Marchesini's  La  dottrina  poaitiva  delle  idealita, 
Thilly  in  his  presidential  address  before  the 
American  Philosophical  Association  in  1912, 
"Romanticism  and  Rationalism"  (Phil,  Rev,, 
March,  1913),  discusses  the  battle  between  the 
rationalists  and  their  opponents.  Delbet,  Sci- 
ence et  reality,  opposes  the  mystical  tendencies 
of  the  day,  and  insists  that  philosophy  must 
follow  science,  basing  itself  particularly  upon 
hiology.  Dumesnil  in  his  Philoaophie  de  mon 
tempa  and  La  aophiatique  eontemporaine  at- 
tacks all  the  innovators,  especially  Bergson, 
Poincar^,  and  the  sociologist  Durkheim,  and 
seeks  to  vindicate  orthodox  Catholicism  against 
the  new  aberrations.  Gaul  tier,  the  idealist,  of- 
fers some  criticisms  of  recent  French  writers  in 
Comment  naiaaent  lea  dogmeat  Brod  and 
Weltsch  undertake  what  would  seem  to  be  a 
sensible  task  in  their  joint  volume,  Anachauung 
und  Begriff,  in  attempting  to  clarify  the  rela- 
tion between  mysticism  and  rationalism  by  a 
study  of  perception  (intuition)  and  conception. 
Among  the  works  which  deal  with  James  and 
Bergson  we  mention:  D.  L.  Murray,  Pragmat* 
iam;  MuUer,  De  kennialeer  ixin  het  anglo-ameri' 
kaanach  Pragmatiame;  Ubbink,  De  Prag^ 
matiame  van  W.  Jamea;  Reverdin,  La  notion 
d*€xpMence  d^apria  W.  Jamea;  Vorbrodt,  "  W. 
James'  Philosophic,"  Zeitachrift  fUr  PhiloaO' 
phie,  vol.  161,  no.  1;  Bloch,  "  Der  Pragmatis- 
mus  von  James  und  Schiller,"  same  journal, 
vol.  152,  nos.  1  and  2;  Le  Ro^,  a  follower  of 
Bergson,  gives  a  clear  exposition  of  the  mas- 


ter's thought  in  A  New  Philoaophy:  JET.  Berg- 
aon  (transl.),  which  with  Carr's  excellent  little 
book  on  Bergaon  will  serve  as  a  good  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  French  philosopher; 
Kitchen,  Bergaon  for  Beginnera;  Dodson,  Berg^ 
aon  and  the  Modem  Spirit;  Berthelot,  Vn  ro- 
manticisme  utilitodre,  vol.  ii.,  (Bergson);  Mar- 
itain.  La  philoaophie  hergaonienne ;  Grandjean, 
Une  revolution  diina  la  philoaophie  (Bergson); 
Segond,  L'intuition  hergaonienne;  Schrecker, 
Bergaon'a  Philoaophie  der  Peraonlichkeit.  Co- 
lumbia University  has  published  a  Contrihth 
tion  to  a  Bibliography  of  Bergaon. 

Metaphysics.  In  the  field  of  systematic  phi- 
losophy not  much  of  value  has  been  offered. 
The  most  conspicuous  work  is  that  of  Professor 
Bosanquet,  "  perhaps  the  central  and  most  typi- 
cal member"  of  the  Neo-Hegelian  school,  wno 
presents  his  philosophy  in  the  second  series  of 
his  Gifford  I^tures,  The  Value  and  Destiny  of 
the  Individual  (the  first  series  was  entitled  The 
Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value),  and  also 
subjects  the  latter-day  reactions  against  ideal- 
ism to  criticism.  A  good  translation  of  Berg- 
son's  Introduction  to  Metaphyaica  by  Hulne  has 
been  published,  which  will  enable  those  who 
cannot  read  the  original  to  obtain  an  insight 
into  Ber^on's  method.  In  the  posthumous 
book  of  Fouill^e,  Leaquiaae  d^une  interpretation 
du  monde  and  in  A.  Guyau's  La  philoaophie  ei 
la  aociologie  d^ Alfred  Fouillie,  we  have  two  ac- 
counts which  illuminate  the  teachings  of  a  man 
who  was  long  a  distinguished  champion  of  ideal- 
ism in  France.  Kleinpeter,  a  follower  of  Mach, 
offers  a  natural-scientific  world-view  in  Der 
PhSnomenaliamua.  H.  Schwarz's  Orundfragen 
der  Weltanachauung  discusses  such  fundamental 
problems  as  the  relation  of  mind  and  body,  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  God-problem.  A 
number  of  introductions  to  philosopny  have  ap- 
peared, among  them  Eucken's  Einfuhrung  in  die 
Philoaophie^  a  sixth  edition  of  Kttlpe's  able 
book,  and  works  by  Fletcher,  J.  £.  Russell,  and 
Menzer.  Students  of  phjlosophy  will  also  be 
interested  in  Poincar6's  Demi^rea  pena^ea 
Chiappelli,  Amore,  morte  e  immortalita;  Royce, 
Problem  of  Chriaiianity ;  Wundt,  Reden  und 
Aufaatze;  Bergson^  Poincard,  Langevin,  and 
other  French  authors.  Lea  idiea  mod^ea  aur  la 
conatitution  de  la  matidre;  Bateson,  Problema 
of  Oenetica;  Headley,  Life  and  Evolution;  Fra- 
zer,  Belief  in  Immortality  and  Worahip  of  the 
Dead, 

LoGio  AND  Theory  or  Knowledge.  In  view 
of  what  has  been  said  before,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  publications  in  the  field  of  episte- 
mology  should  be  numerous  and  varied.  We 
mention  some  of  the  more  important  contribu- 
tions: Logic  (a  series  of  papers  by  Windel- 
band,  Royce,  Couturat,  Croce,  Enriques,  Loss- 
kij),  transl.  from  the  German;  Rickert,  Cfren- 
zen  dea  Naiurerkennena ;  Meinong,  Abhandlun- 
gen  zur  Erkenntniatheorie  und  Oegenatanda 
theorie;  Rehmke,  Anmerkungen  zur  (7rundun>- 
aenachaft;  Driesch,  Die  Logik  ala  Aufgabe; 
Aster,  Principion  der  Erkenntnialehre;  Ziehen, 
Erkenntniatheorie;  Koppelmann,  Unterauchun- 
gen  zur  Logik  der  GegenuHirt;  Eucken,  Erken- 
nen  und  Leben;  Baeumker,  Anachauung  und 
Denken;  Philip,  The  Dynamic  Foundation  of 
Knowledge;  Bosanquet,  Diatinction  between 
Mind  and  ita  Objecta;  Enriques,  Scienza  e  ra- 
tionalizmo;  Herbertz,  Philoaophie  und  die  Ein- 
zelwiaaenachaften;  Dingier,  Orundlagen  derAp, 
Naturphiloaophie;  Mtlnch,  ErUbnia   und     Gel^^^ 
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iung;  Bernays,  Ueber  den  tranacendentalen 
Id^ismus;  Mally,  OegenatandatheoretUche 
Chrundlagen  der  Logik  und  Logistik;  Verweyen, 
Philoaophie  des  M6gliohen;  Parker,  Metaphy* 
•fct  of  Historical  Knowledge;  Eibl,  Meiaphyetk 
und  Oeechichte;  Ehrlich,  Wie  ist  die  Oeschichte 
ale  Wiaeenaohaft  mdglichf;  Steinmann,  Veher 
den  Einfluse  Newtona  auf  die  Erkenntnietheorie 
seiner  Zeit;  Adamson,  Short  History  of  Logic; 
J.  M.  Baldwin,  History  of  Psychology  2  toIs.; 
Natorp,  Allgemeine  Psychologic, 

Ethics.  The  great  interest  which  is  mani- 
fested in  social  and  political  problems  to-day  is 
reflected  in  the  contemporary  works  on  ethics, 
many  of  which  deal  with  the  sociological  as- 
pects of  the  subject,  and  some  of  which  repre- 
sent a  tendency  of  reaction  against  the  em- 
phasis placed  on  society.  Of  those  dealing  with 
general  principles  we  mention:  Eucken,  Ethics 
and  Modem  Thought;  Rashdall,  Ethics;  H.  W. 
Wright,  Self -Realization;  Groce,  Philosophy  of 
the  Practical,  Economic  and  Ethic  (tranal.); 
Levy  Bruhl,  La  morale  et  la  science  des  moeurs; 
Gomer,  L'ohligation  morale  raisonnie  (a  pro- 
test against  sociological  ethics;  finds  the  basis 
of  moral  disapproyal  in  the  consciousness  of  our 
individual  value) ;  Limentani,  Presuppositi 
delta  indagine  etica  (utility  and  morality 
should  not  be  confused;  moral  conduct  is  de- 
fined as  conduct  conformable  to  the  sentiment 
of  duty) ;  Buchenau,  Kants  Lehre  vom  kategor' 
ischen  Imperativ;  Bayet,  La  casuistique  chriti' 
enne  contemporaine ;  Lutoslawski,  VolontS  et 
liberty;  Martin,  Psychologic  de  la  volont6.  In- 
dividualism is  discussed  in  the  following: 
Burckhardt,  Was  ist  Individualismust ;  Arch- 
ambault,  Essai  sur  Vindividualisme ;  Palante, 
Les  antinomies  entre  Vindividu  et  la  sociit4; 
Pagano,  Vindividuo  nelV  etica;  Palante,  Pes- 
simism et  indimdualiame* 

History  of  Ethics,  Mobal  Evoltttion,  etc. 
Janet,  Histoire  de  la  science  politique  dans  sea 
rapports  areo  la  morale,  4th  ed.;  Myers,  His- 
tory  as  Past  Ethics;  Worms,  Le  progris; 
Weber,  Le  rythme  du  progrds;  Blease,  Short  His' 
tory  of  English  Liberalism;  Kevinson,  The 
Growth  of  Freedom;  J.  B.  Bury,  History  of  the 
Freedom  of  Thought;  F.  Harrison,  The  Positive 
Evolution  of  Religion:  Its  Moral  and  Social  Re- 
action. 

Social  Philosophy.  TOnnies,  Oemeinschaft 
und  Oesellsphaft;  Coffin,  The  Socialized  Con- 
science; H.  Jones,  Social  Power;  Parmelee,  Sci- 
ence of  Human  Behavior;  Murdoch,  Economics 
as  a  Basis  of  Living  Ethics;  Friedrichs,  Klas- 
siche  Philosophic  und  Wirthschaftsvoissenschaft; 
Hobhouse,  Rasdall,  and  others.  Property:  its 
Duties  and  Rights;  Macdonald,  Syndicalism; 
Krapotkin,  La  science  modeme  ei  Vanarohio; 
Cresson,  L*espice  et  son  serviteur;  Tear-Book 
of  Social  Progress;  Troeltsch,  Die  Soziallehren 
der  christlischen  Kirchen;  Lorin,  Les  bases  4con- 
omiques  de  la  justice  intemationale. 

A  conference  on  legal  and  social  philosophy, 
attended  by  teachers  of  philosophy  and  of  law, 
was  held  at  Columbia  University  and  at  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Papers  were 
read  on  "The  Conception  of  Social  Welfare" 
(Felix  Adler),  "Criteria  of  Social  Ends" 
(Tufts),  "The  Content  of  Social  Justice" 
(Patten),  "The  Social  Sciences  as  the  Basis  cf 
Legal  Education"  (Lewis),  "The  Philosophy 
of  Law  in  America'  (R.  Pound).  Abstracts  of 
these  and  other  papers  are  published  in  the  In- 
ternational Journal  of  Ethics,  October,  1913. 


Mobal  Education.  MacCunn,  Making  of 
Character,  2d.  ed.;  Boutroux,  Education  and 
Ethics  (transl.);  F.  J.  Gonld.  Moral  Instruc- 
tion: Its  Theory  and  Practice;  Sneath  and 
Hedges,  Moral  Training  in  the  School  and 
Home;  Sharp,  Success:  A  Course  in  Moral  In- 
struction for  the  High  School;  BOmer, 
Charakterbildung  der  Kinder;  Dyserinck, 
Mimoires  eur  Veduoation  morale,  and  Compte 
rendu  du  deuxiime  Congr^  international 
d^4duoation  morale. 

Histoby  of  Philosophy.  Allgemeine  Oes- 
chichte der  Philosophie,  by  many  German 
scholars,  2d.  ed.;  Messer,  Oeschichie  der 
Philosophie;  Schwarz,  Der  Oottesgedanke  in  der 
Philosophie;  Beitrage  eur  Oeschichte  der 
Philosophie,  volume  in  honor  of  Professor 
Baeumker;  Deussen,  System  of  the  Vedanta, 
translated;  Deussen,  Philosophie  der  Bibel; 
Drews,  Der  Monxemus  in  Altertum;  Burnet, 
History  of  Oreek  Philosophy;  Picavet,  Essais 
sur  I'histoire  g6n4rale  et  compart  des 
theologies  et  des  philosophies  medUvales;  Neu- 
mark,  Oeschichte  der  jUdischen  Philosophie  im 
Mittelealter,  Appendix:  Falckenberg.  Oeschichte 
der  neuem  Philosophie,  7th  ed.;  Siegel,  Oes- 
chichte der  deutschen  Naturphilosophie;  Kfilpe, 
Philosophy  of  the  Present  in  Oermany,  trans- 
lated;  Feigel,  Der  franzdsische  Neokriticismus. 

L5wenheim,  Die  Wissenschaft  Demokrits; 
Meier,  Sokrates  und  sein  Werk;  Field,  Socrates 
and  Plato;  A.  M.  Adam,  Plato:  Moral  and  Po- 
litical Ideals;  Hackforth,  Authorship  of  Pla- 
tonic Epistles;  Mauxion,  Physique  aristot^l- 
ienne;  L.  Cooper,  Aristotle  on  the  Art  of  Poetry 
(amplified  version);  Michelitsch,  Thomasschrif- 
ten;  Wicksteed,  Dante  cmd  Aquinas;  Belmont, 
Duns  Scotus;  Sabrie,  De  Vhumanisme  au  ra- 
tionalisms: Pierre  Charron;  Croce,  Vico 
(transl.);  Barth,  Descarte^  Begrundung  der 
Erkenntnis;  Cochin,  Descartes;  Qilson,  La  lAb- 
ert6  Chez  Descartes  et  la  thMogie;  JOngst,  Ver- 
hdltniss  von  Philosophie  und  Theologie  hei  den 
Cartesianem;  G.  Richter,  Spinozas  philoso- 
phische  Terminologie;  Bellange,  Spinoza  et  la 
philosophie  modeme;  Kahler,  Begriff  der  Rep- 
resentation bei  Leibniz;  Didier,  Hume;  Dedieu, 
Montesquieu;  S^verac,  Condorcet;  Fonsegrive, 
Rousseau;  Sakmann,  Rousseau;  A.  D.  Lindsay, 
Kant;  Simmel,  Kant;  Sentroul,  Kant  et  Aris- 
tote;  Heinemann,  Aufbau  von  Kants  Kritik  der 
reinen  Vemunft;  Bund,  Kant  als  Philosoph  des 
Katholizismus;  Miller,  Moral  Action  and  Moral 
Law  in  Kant;  Miller,  Kanfs  DoctHne  of  Free- 
dom; Macmillan,  Crowning  Phase  of  Critical 
Philosophy;  Sydow,  Kant-Kommentar ;  Simmel, 
Ooethe;  M.  Wundt,  Ooethes  Wilhelm  Meister; 
Wesselsky,  Forberg  und  Kant;  Croce,  Saggio 
sullo  Hegel;  Roques,  Hegel,  sa  vie  et  see  ceuvres; 
Archambault,  Hegel;  G.  Gentile,  La  rifortna 
delta  dialettica  hegeliana;  Siegmund-Schultze, 
Schteiermachers  Psychologic;  Dupuy,  Positiv- 
isms d'A.  Comte;  Hubert,  Comic;  Bottinelli, 
Coumot;  Petersen,  Die  Philosophie  Trenelen- 
burgs;  M.  Wentscher,  Lotze;  E.  Bergmann,  Phi- 
losophic Ouyaus;  R.  M.  Meyer,  Nietzsche;  Wind- 
rath,  Nietzches  geistige  Entwicklung;  More, 
Nietzsche;  Raab,  Philosophie  des  R,  Avenarius; 
Rashdall,  The  Metaphysic  of  F,  H,  Bradley; 
PasskSnig,  Psychologic  Wundts;  Lamarque, 
Ribot;  H.  Naville,  E.  Naville;  Memelet,  Le  rel- 
ativisms philosophique  chez  Simmel;  Hadley, 
Some  Influences  in  Modem  Thought. 

DlCnONABIES,  T^NBLATIONS,   NkW   EOITIOire, 

KTC.     Hastings,  Encyclopedia  of  Religion   and 
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Sthiea;  Gehmidty  PAttojropAtscAet  WUrierfmch 
(pocket  edition) ;  transl.  of  Aristotle  (Smith 
and  Ross)  and  Descartes  (Haldane  and  Ross) ; 
new  editions  of  Philo  (by  Cohn),  of  Kant  {hj 
Prussian  Academy,  Cassirer,  VOrlander,  Qross), 
of  Schelling,  Hegel,  Schleiermacher,  Herbart, 
Schopenhauer,  Lotze,  Renouvier,  Bolzano.  Leiirea 
in^ditea  4^  Locke;  Royer-Collard,  Fragments 
philaeophiquee;  DammkOhler,  Briefweohsel 
Schellinga  mii  yiethammer;  G.  Lasson,  Neue 
Brief e  HegeU;  Gruber,  Briefweckeel  Schopen- 
hauers  mit  Lindner,  Hegel- Archiv,  ed.  by  G. 
Lasson,  devoted  to  the  study  of  Heel's  philos- 
ophy. JahrbOcher  der  Philoaophie  gives  a  criti- 
cal survey  of  contemporary  philosophy.  Ruge, 
Philosophie  der  Oegentcariy  vol.  iii.,  gives  bibli- 
•ography  of  philosophy  for  the  year  1011. 

PHIPPS  PSYGHIATBIO  GUNIC.  See 
Ikbanitt. 

PHOSPHATE  BOCK  The  total  quantity 
•of  phosphate  rock  mined  in  1012  was  3,100,587 
long  tons,  compared  with  3,182,415  long  tons 
in  1011.  A  marketed  production  of  1012  waa 
:2,073,332  long  tons,  valued  at  $11,675,774.  This 
was  a  slight  decrease  over  the  marketed  pro- 
duction of  1011.  The  largest  quantity  was  pro- 
duced in  Florida,  where  0,461,207  long  tons 
were  mined  in  1012.  Tennessee  produced  1,640,- 
476  long  tons.  South  Carolina  524,760,  and  va- 
rious Western  States  40,241.  During  1012  there 
were  exported  1,206,520  long  tons  of  phosphate 
rock,  valued  at  $8,006,456,  a  decrease  in  both 
quantity  and  value  as  compared  with  1011. 

Imports  of  Febtiuzeb  Materials.  The  total 
quantity  of  these  materials  imported  to  the 
United  States  in  1012  was  000,338  long  tons, 
valued  at  $880,000.  This  was  a  slight  decrease 
from  the  imports  of  1011.  Of  the  fertilizers  im- 
ported, the  largest  quantity  was  kainit,  7,5 11,- 
976  tons,  brought  into  the  United  States.    See 

FkBTIUZERS.  

PHOTOOBAPHT.  In  the  year  1013,  prog- 
ress was  made  in  telephotography,  particularly 
the  transmission  of  colored  photographs  elec- 
trically from  one  place  to  another.  Experi- 
ments were  also  rife  in  the  taking  of  photo- 
graphs from  kites  and  other  aerial  devices  for 
use  in  time  of  war.  These  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction by  inventors  of  some  ingenious  contri- 
vances such  as  kite  and  rocket  cameras.  One 
experimenter  secured  pictures  by  attaching  a 
camera  furnished  with  a  special  kind  of  suspen- 
sion to  a  steel  piano  wire  carried  up  by  means 
of  a  kite  of  the  kind  used  for  meteorological  ob- 
servation; but  vibration  of  the  wire  caused  by 
wind  and  difficulties  in  operating  the  shutter 
of  the  camera  made  the  resulting  negatives 
somewhat  blurred  and  unreliable.  Several  in- 
ventors perfected  rrcket  cameras,  one  of  which 
was  said  to  have  been  in  successful  use  by  the 
Bui  gars  in  the  Balkan  war  for  taking  photo- 
graphs of  a  Turkish  camp  at  night.  The  camera, 
attached  to  the  head  of  a  specially  constructed 
rocket,  and  shot  into  the  air  to  a  height  of 
2000  feet  or  more,  is  automatically  held  in  the 
proper  position  for  exposure  by  means  of  an 
ingeniously  constructed  gyroscope  attached  to 
^  it,  while  a  timing  device  releases  the  shutter  at 
the  proper  moment.  As  soon  as  this  has  taken 
place,  a  parachute  is  caused  to  open  and  thus 
permit  the  safe  descent  of  the  camera  to  the 
ground  at  a  moderate  speed,  and  its  recovery  for 
subsequent  use.  A  similar  device  was  adopted 
by  the  German  army.  Some  idea  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  method  may  be  derived  from  the 


consideration  of  the  tact  that  the  stick  of  the 
rocket  is  15  to  16  feet  long,  and  that  it  can 
carry  a  camera  of  sufficient  size  to  use  an  eight- 
by  ten- inch  plate. 

In  telephotography,  or  the  transmission  of 
photographs  from  one  place  to  another  by  elec- 
tricity, the  Marino  system  of  color  telephotog- 
raphy was  considerably  improved.  It  consisted 
in  illuminating  the  colored  plate  at  the  sending 
station  by  a  powerful  arc  light  whose  radiation 
was  allowed  to  pass  through  regularlv  spaced 
perforations  in  a  sheet  of  paper  moved  at  uni- 
form rate  in  front  of  the  plate  between  it  and 
the  arc  The  light  passing  through  the  plate  is 
refracted  by  a  prism,  and  the  spectrum  so  pro- 
duced is  received  upon  a  number  of  strips  of 
selenium  placed  in  a  shunt  circuit  of  an  are 
lamp  situated  in  front  of  and  close  to  the  re- 
ceiving plate.  The  receiving  circuit  has  three 
wave  detectors  in  three  resonant  circuits,  each 
with  the  frequency  of  one  set  of  waves  emitted 
by  the  Poulsen  arcs,  which  influence  three  re- 
ceiving arcs,  in  front  of  which  colored  filters  are 
placed  corresponding  to  the  three  groups  of 
selenium  cells.  It  was  said  that  this  method 
gave  highly  satisfactory  results. 

In  the  attempt  to  photograph  objects  under 
water  some  good  results  were  obtained  with  a 
camera  manipulated  by  an  operator  placed  in  a 
cylindrical  shaft  provided  with  plate  glass  win- 
dows, through  which  the.  light  from  the  objects 
to  be  photographed  may  reach  the  camera.  In 
some  experiments  in  the  waters  of  Hampton 
Roads,  Virginia,  a  source  of  light  consisting  of  a 
number  of  incandescent  electric  lamps  aggregat- 
ing 1000  candle  power  was  placed  under  water 
near  the  point,  or  objects,  to  be  photographed, 
and  successful  negatives  were  obtained  at  depths 
as  great  as  30  feet;  while  at  a  depth  of  15  feet 
and  with  an  exposure  of  from  one-tenth  to  1/75 
of  a  second,  and  with  daylight  illumination  only, 
satisfactory  results  were  secured  and  photo- 
graphs of  fish,  marine  plants,  etc.,  were  made. 

An  ingenious  device  was  tried  for  night  pho- 
tography to  a  limited  extent  for  kinetescope 
projection,  as  well  as  for  other  optical  pur- 
poses. It  was  called  by  Dussaud,  its  inventor, 
an  apparatus  for  producing  "cold  light."  His 
machine  consists  principally  of  a  wheel  on  the 
circumference  of  which  a  number  of  Tungsten 
lamps  are  placed,  connected,  each  one  in  turn, 
to  a  source  of  electricity.  By  the  rotation  of 
the  wheel  each  lamp,  at  a  particular  point  on 
the  wheel,  is  in  turn  illuminated  and  cut  off 
from  the  supply,  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the 
wheel  making  it  possible  to  light  any  one  lamp 
for  an  exceedingly  short  interval,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding lamps  furnishing,  in  turn,  a  source  of 
illumination.  There  is  produced  on  the  retina 
of  the  eye  of  the  observer  the  impression  of  a 
continuous  luminous  source.  This  being  so, 
Dussaud  operates  his  machine  at  such  a  rate 
that  the  period  of  darkness  for  any  lamp  is 
more  than  twice  the  duration  of  its  brightness, 
and  it  is  therefore  possible,  he  finds,  to  supply 
a  much  higher  voltage  than  that  at  which  the 
lamp  is  rated.  Furthermore,  the  short  period 
of  time  during  which  the  lamp  is  luminous  al- 
lows the  development  of  a  very  small  amount 
of  heat,  measurable,  of  course,  yet  so  small  as  * 
to  be  unobjectionable,  hence  the  title,  "cold 
light."  Tests  have  shown  that  with  from  50  to 
160  watts  applied  to  16  lamps  ranging  from  25 
to  80  candle  power,  there  was  obtained  a  bright-  t 
nes»  equal  to  from  250  to  8g(^jf^ndle  power  for^C 
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several  hours  continuously.  It  will  be  at  once 
understood  that  such  an  arrangement,  in  con- 
nection with  a  moving  picture  machine,  allows 
the  latter  to  be  run  at  any  desired  speed,  and 
even  to  be  stopped,  without  danger  of  igniting 
the  film;  and  as  regards  the  intrinsic  bright- 
ness of  the  source  of  light,  it  has  been  shown 
that  pictures  projected  on  a  screen  15  feet 
square  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner,  in- 
volve the  consumption  of  only  150  watts  of 
energy. 

The  activities  of  the  U.  S.  government  in  the 
prosecution  of  corporations  were  directed 
against  certain  makers  of  photographic  sup- 
plies; and  in  this  connection,  the  Eastman  Ko- 
dak Company  of  Rochester,  New  York,  was 
made  the  defendant  in  a  suit  under  the  Sherman 
law,  the  basis  of  some  of  the  charges  being  un- 
just control  exercised  over  retail  dealers  in  re- 
gard to  the  sale  of  Eastman  goods.  Dealers 
selling  these  articles  were,  in  some  cases,  it  is 
alleged,  forbidden  in  their  contracts  to  handle 
those  made  by  other  manufacturers.  This  ap- 
plied to  films,  papers,  and  certain  chemical  prep- 
arations. While  the  suit  had  not  been  definitely 
abandoned,  it  was  generallv  understood  that  an 
amicable  arrangement  had  been  effected  between 
the  representatives  of  the  attorney-general  and 
the  officers  of  the  company,  whereby  the  latter 
agreed  to  conform  to  the  conditions  imposed  to 
the  former  in  adjusting  their  relations  to  retail 
dealers.  The  importance  of  the  suit  in  the  pho- 
tographic supply  industry  was  of  special  note, 
as  it  involved  questions  of  restraints  of  trade 
and  the  suppression  of  competition.  The  great 
competition  for  business  and  the  questionable 
means  for  securing  the  same  that  had  been 
known  to  prevail  for  some  time  past  in  this 
line  of  manufacture  aroused  general  interest  in 
this  matter.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  alleged, 
many  independent  concerns  seemed  to  have  ^en 
able  to  exist,  and  owing  to  the  enormous  demand 
for  goods  of  this  sort  would  probably  enter  upon 
an  era  of  great  prosperity  with  the  removal  of 
alleged  abuses. 

In  recent  years  the  work  of  amateurs  has 
been  increasingly  good.  At  the  1013  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  in  London,  the 
judges  noted  a  marked  improvement  over  the 
work  of  previous  years  in  the  pictures  shown, 
both  in  cnoice  of  subject  and  in  composition; 
and  in  this  connection  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  recent  improvements  in  the  quality  of  ma- 
terials and  supplies  employed,  and  advanced 
methods  of  manipulation  suggested  in  many 
cases  by  manufacturers,  have,  In  part,  contrib- 
uted to  this  result. 

In  the  domain  of  moving  pictures  an  ingen- 
ious cinematograph  hand  camera  was  perfected 
for  special  use,  such  as  photographing  wild  ani- 
mals in  situations  where  the  ordinary  moving 
picture  camera  would  be  inconvenient  to  either 
transport  or  operate.  This  hand  camera  con- 
tained the  usual  type  of  apparatus  for  taking 
moving  pictures,  and  the  motive  power  for  op- 
erating the  film  was  furnished  by  compressed 
air  stored  in  four  cylinders  contained  in  the 
camera  box.  Three  hundred  feet  of  film  may  be 
used  in  this  camera,  and  the  air  compressed  and 
stored  in  the  cylinders  by  means  of  an  ordinary 
pneumatic  tire  pump  is  sufficient  to  run  off  two 
reels  each  of  this  length.  As  the  dimensions  of 
the  entire  outfit  are  12  by  8%  by  6%  inches, 
and  its  weight  only  14  pounds,  it  is  evident  that 
a  compact,  powerful  instrument  has  been  added 


to  the  equipment  of  naturalistB  and  explorers. 
See  Chemistbt,  Industrial,  Color  Photography j 
ajid  Moving  Pictubes. 

PHYSICS.  In  a  growing  science,  such  as 
physics,  the  work  of  each  year  can  be  divided 
roughly  into  three  or  four  general  divisions. 
First  there  are  a  certain  number  of  investiga- 
tions which  are  more  or  less  routine,  in  char- 
acter. Their  purpose  is  to  test  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  fairly  well  established  theories  or  to 
supply  data  to  fill  in  certain  gaps  in  our 
knowledge  of  this  or  that  class  of  phenomena. 
The  amount  of  this  work  is  increasing  in  vol- 
ume every  year,  especially  along  the  lines  of 
radio-activity  and  discharge  through  gases. 
Such  work  furnishes  very  valuable  material 
and  is  very  important.  At  the  same  time,  the 
results  are  often  such  as  to  seem  almost  com- 
mon-place and  uninteresting. 

There  is  a  second  class  of  research  in  which 
the  investigator  is  working  in  a  rather  narrow 
— sometimes  almost  unknown — field.  From  time 
to  time  results  are  published  but,  since  only  a 
few  men  are  working  along  this  line,  the  re- 
sults of  this  work  are  perhaps  not  appreciated 
since  they  do  not  seem  to  have  a  bearing  on 
the  work  which  is  absorbing  the  attention  of 
the  majority  of  physicists.  For  example,  for 
a  number  of  years  Guthe  and  several  of  his  stu- 
dents have  been  studying  the  elastic  properties 
and  behavior  of  wires.  They  have  contributed 
very  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  elastic  fatigue, 
elastic  hysteresis,  etc.,  but  their  results  have 
usually  attracted  much  less  attention  than  they 
deserve. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  first  class  of  work 
mentioned  are  many  of  the  contributions  to 
theoretical  and  mathematical  physics  which  ap- 
pear from  time  to  time.  In  such  subjects  as 
relativity  and  quantum  theory,  new  methods 
of  attack  are  constantly  being  tried  and  new 
deductions  from  the  more  or  less  well  estab- 
lished theories  are  constantly  being  made.  Im- 
portant as  some  of  these  contributions  are,  from 
their  very  nature  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give 
any  adequate  review  of  the  results  which  they 
represent. 

Sometimes,  though  not  always,  by  any  means, 
the  year's  work  is  marked  by  some  particu- 
larly brilliant  discovery  or  by  some  exceptional 
achievement.  Often  this  will  open  up  a  new 
line  of  investigation  which  will  engage  the  at- 
tention of  many  investigators,  and  extremely 
rapid  progress  will  be  made.  For  a  few  years 
before  the  period  now  considered  this  last  class 
of  work  had  seemed  to  be. lacking.  Reference 
to  the  previous  Year  Books  will  show  this. 
However,  in  the  review  of  1912  passing  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  work  on  the  passage  of 
X-rays  through  crystals,  preliminary  reports  of 
which  had  just  appeared  when  the  article  was 
written.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this 
work  has  aroused  the  most  lively  interest 
throughout  the  scientific  world  since  it  promises 
an  insight  into  both  the  nature  of  the  X-rays 
and  the  structure  of  crystals.  Several  groups 
of  investigators  have  taken  up  this  work  and 
probably  there  is  no  other  branch  of  physical 
research  in  which  so  much  has  been  published 
during  the  past  twelve  months.  On  account  of 
the  wide-spread  interest  in  this  work,  an  at- 
tempt will  be  made  in  this  article  to  give  a 
fairly  comprehensive  survey  of  it.  This  may 
result  in  the  crowding  out  of  material  in  other 
lines  which  is  no<^fgTzem?^^©gl^«  ^''^^ 
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on  X-rajB,  though  at  present  hardly  as  in- 
teresting. 

X-BAYB  AND  Cbtstals.  The  original  work 
of  Laue,  Friedrich,  and  Knipping  (1912)  <M)n- 
siBted  in  passinff  a  very  narrow  beam  of  X-rays 
through  a  section  of  a  crystal  behind  which 
was  placed  a  photographic  plate.  After  an 
exposure  of  several  hours,  it  was  found  upon 
developing  the  plate  that  the  central  spot — 
corresponding  to  the  original  beam  of  rays — 
was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  dark  spots  of 
more  or  less  intensity,  arranged  in  regular  or- 
der. Laue  showed  mathematically  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  these  spots  corresponded  to  the  in- 
terference pattern  that  would  be  formed  by  a 
diffraction  grating  of  three  dimensions.  This 
"grating"  was  assumed  to  be  formed  by  the 
regular  arrangement  of  the  molecules  or  atoms 
of  the  crystalline  substance. 

To  explain  the  regularity  of  form  of  crys- 
talline substances,  it  has  long  been  assumed 
that  the  atoms  or  molecules  or  groups  of  mole- 
cules are  arranged  at  the  vertices  of  what  has 
been  called  a  "space  lattice."  To  take  a  very 
.simple  case,  consider  a  substance  which  crys- 
tallizes in  the  cubic  system.  The  crystal  is 
thought  of  as  built  up  of  elementary  cubes.  To 
make  this  idea  concrete,  take  the  kindergarten 
exercise  of  making  a  cube  by  sticking  tooth- 
picks at  right  angles  to  each  other  into  peas.  If 
this  process  is  continued  by  joining  one  cube 
to  another,  each  pea  forms  a  corner  of  eight 
adjacent  cubes.  This  is  a  rough  picture  of 
the  space  lattice  suggested  by  the  writers  on 
crystallography.  Atoms,  molecules,  or  groups 
of  molecules  correspond  to  the  peas  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  cubes.  These  are  held  in  position  by 
their  mutual  actions  and  reactions  on  each 
other.  Of  course  in  the  case  of  substances 
which  do  not  crystallize  in  the  cubic  system, 
the  element  of  the  space  lattice  is  assumed  to 
be  some  other  regular  geometric  solid. 

The  first  work  of  Laue  and  his  associates 
was  done  with  a  crystal  or  zinc  blende,  a  sub- 
stapce  which  crystallizes  in  the  cubic  system. 
As  noted  above,  it  was  shown  that  the  results 
obtained  photographically  could  be  explained  by 
assuming  that  the  X-rays  were  electromagnetic 
waves  of  very  short  wave  length  which  were 
diffracted  by  the  atoms  or  molecules  at  the  ver- 
tices of  the  space  lattice.  From  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  "  diffraction "  spots,  Laue  con- 
cluded that  the  energy  of  the  incident  beam  of 
X-rays  was  concentrated  chiefly  in  five  definite 
wave  lengths. 

For  several  years  Profesor  W.  H.  Bragg  had 
advocated  a  corpuscular  theory  of  the  A-rays, 
which  assumed  that  they  were  composed  of  neu- 
tral doublets.  According  to  this  theory,  diffrac- 
tion would  be  impossible.  Immediately  upon 
the  publication  of  Laue's  work,  Bragg  suggested 
an  explanation  of  the  "diffraction"  pattern 
based  upon  reflection. 

To  return  to  the  model  of  the  ^ace  lattice 
outlined  in  a  previous  paragraph,  if  a  series  of 
parallel  planes  are  passed  through  the  figure 
so  as  to  include  all  of  the  edges  of  one  side 
of  a  cube,  each  plane  will  be  separated  from 
the  one  above  or  the  one  below  by  a  distance 
equal  to  the  edge  of  the  elementary  cube.  Each 
of  these  planes  will  contain  a  number  of  peas 
arranged  in  squares.  A  series  of  parallel 
planes  can  also  be  passed  through  the  lattice 
cuch  that  each  plane  cuts  diagonally  across  a 
series   of   cubes,   taking    in,    for   example,    the 


nearer  edge  of  the  lower  face  of  a  given  cube 
and  the  farther  edge  of  the  upper  face  of  the 
same  cube.  The  adjacent  planes  of  this  series 
would  be  nearer  together  than  those  in  the 
first  series  of  planes,  but  the  peas  would  be 
arranged  in  rectangles  instead  of  in  squares, 
the  width  of  the  rectangles  being  the  same  as 
the  side  of  the  squares  in  the  first  series.  In 
a  similar  manner  other  series  of  parallel  planes 
can  be  chosen  which  pass  through  the  lattice 
at  regular  intervals  and  each  plane  will  include 
a  certain  number  of  peas  arranged  in  regular 
order.  The  number  of  peas  per  unit  area  for 
any  given  plane  will  depend  upon  the  way  in 
which  it  cuts  the  space  lattice.  The  series  de- 
scribed first  contains  the  maximum  number  per 
unit  area;  that  is,  it  is  the  "richest"  in  peas. 

Braids  explanation  of  Laue's  results  was 
based  upon  the  idea  of  planes  "  rich  in  mole- 
cules." He  suggested  that  such  planes  would 
act  as  reflecting  surfaces  and  he  showed, 
theoretically  that  patterns  similar  to  those 
observed  by  Laue  could  be  formed  by  refiection 
at  such  series  of  planes.  Later  experimental 
evidence  has  led  Bragg  to  give  up  his  theory 
of  "neutral  doublets"  and  to  adopt  a  more 
or  less  modified  form  of  the  wave  theory.  How- 
ever, his  suggestion  of  reflection  by  series  of 
planes  has  led  to  some  very  important  theoreti- 
cal and  experimental  work.  Some  of  the  best 
of  this  has  been  done  by  his  son,  W.  L.  Bragg. 

In  order  to  study  the  phenomena  of  reflec- 
tion, experiments  were  made  in  which  the  beam 
of  X-rays  was  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  section 
of  crystal  at  grazing  incidence.  Instead  of 
using  a  photographic  plate,  the  intensities  of 
the  reflected  rays  were  studied  by  the  ionizing 
effect  that  they  produced.  The  apparatus  as 
arranged  was  similar  to  a  spectrometer.  The 
incident  beam  of  X-rays  was  passed  through 
holes  in  a  series  of  lead  plates.  This. corre- 
sponded to  the  collimator.  The  reflecting 
crystal  was  placed  in  the  position  of  the  prism, 
and  the  ionization  chamber  for  detecting  the 
reflected  rays  was  mounted  in  the  place  of  the 
telescope.  This  method  has  been  used  chiefly 
by  Bragg  and  the  English  investigators,  while 
the  men  of  the  Continent  have,  in  the  main, 
used  the  photographic  method. 

The  interpretations  suggested  for  the  various 
experimental  results  and  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  them  are  extremely  interest- 
ing. An  outline  of  these  will  be  given,  but  the 
method  of  arriving  at  these  conclusions  often 
involves  very  tedious  mathematical  analysis 
which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  review.  Bragg 
has  shown  that  the  fact  that  the  reflected  (or 
transmitted)  rays  are  of  certain  definite  wave 
lengths  may  be  explained  without  assuming 
that  the  energy  of  the  incident  rays  is  con- 
centrated in  these  wave  lengths.  The  explana- 
tion is  similar  to  that  given  for  the  "  musical 
echo,"  i.e.,  the  production  of  a  deflnite  tone  by 
the  reflection  of  a  single  sharp  noise  by  a 
series  of  equally  spaced  parallel  planes  ar- 
ranged like  the  risers  in  a  staircase. 

The  distance  between  two  points  at  which 
the  reflected  (or  diffracted)  rays  reinforce  each 
other  depends  upon  two  factors,  viz.,  the  wave 
length  of  the  rays,  and  the  distances  between 
the  particles  that  make  up  the  space  lattice. 
If  a  value  can  be  assigned  to  one  of  these  fac- 
tors, the  other  can  be  calculated  from  the  ex- 
perimental data.  By  assuming  that  the  par^T^ 
tides  making  up  the  space  lattldiy  V!^^b|mI^V^ 
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atoms  of  the  elements  constituting  the  sub- 
stance studied,  a  value  can  be  assigned  to  the 
distance  between  the  particles.  This  calcula- 
tion is  based  upon  the  molecular  weight  of  the 
substance,  its  density,  and  the  number  of  atoms 
in  a  cubic  centimeter  of  hydrogen  under  stand- 
ard conditions.  Of  these  assumptions,  the  wave 
length  of  the  X-rays  has  been  found  to  be  of 
the  order  of  magnitude  of  lxlO-<cm.,  that  is 
about  one  one-thousandth  of  the  wave  length 
of  yellow    (sodium)    light. 

From  a  study  of  the  patterns  formed  by 
crystals  of  substances  of  similar  composition, 
W.  L.  Bragg  has  drawn  some  very  suggestive 
inferences  concerning  the  arrangement  of  the 
atoms  in  the  crystal  and  the  roles  of  the  heavy 
and  light  atoms  in  the  process  of  reflection  at 
the  planes  "rich  in  atoms."  It  would  be 
natural  to  expect  that  the  patterns  formed  by 
potassium  chloride,  sodium  chloride,  potassium 
bromide,  etc.,  would  be  similar  in  character, 
since  it  is  highly  probable  that  their  crjrstal- 
line  structure  is  similar.  Experiment  showed, 
however,  that  the  patterns  formed  by  potas* 
slum  chloride  differ  from  those  formed  by  potas- 
sium iodide  or  potassium  bromide,  bragg 
showed  that  the  potassium  chloride  pattern  can 
be  explained  by  the  simple  cubical  space  lattice 
while  the  patterns  for  potassium  bromide  and 
potassium  iodide  require  that  not  only  shall 
there  be  a  "diffracting  point"  at  each  corner 
of  the  cube,  but  there  must  also  be  a  'dif- 
fracting point"  at  the  centre  of  each  face 
of  the  cube.  The  explanation  which  Bragg  has 
suggested  for  this  seeming  discrepancy  is  very 
simple.  The  experiments  made  on  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  X-rays  by  various  elements  indicate 
that  it  is  the  atomic  weight  rather  than  any 
other  specific  property  that  determines  the 
effectiveness  of  an  element  as  an  absorber.  To 
quote  .from  a  recent  pai>er  of  Bragg's  {Pro- 
ceedinga  of  the  Royal  Society,  series  A,  vol.  80, 
no,  A-610,  September  22,  1013,  pp.  248-276) : 

"It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  assume  pro- 
visionally that  the  weight  of  an  atom  in  the 
main  defines  its  effectiveness  as  a  diffracting 
centre,  and  that  two  atoms  of  equal  weight 
are  equally  effective.  In  the  case  of  potassium 
chloride  the  atoms  of  potassium  and  chlorine, 
of  atomic  weight  30  and  35.5  respectively,  are 
sufficiently  close  in  atomic  weight  to  act  as 
identical  diffracting  centres.  ...  In  potas- 
sium bromide  an  iodide  one  atom  preponderates 
so  greatly  over  the  other  in  atomic  weight  that 
the  diffracting  system  consists  practically  of 
atoms  of  one  kind  only,  and  the  pattern  can 
again  be  assigned  to  a  simple  space  lattice,  but 
one  which  is  of  a  different  nature  to  that  of 
potsssium  chloride.  Yet  the  atoms  of  alkaline 
metal  and  halogen  have  precisely  the  same 
arrangement  in  all  these  cases. 

"Let  us  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of 
diffracting  points  by  calling  them  black  and 
white.  Then  the  points  must  be  arranged  in 
such  a  way  that: 

"  1.  There  are  equal  numbers  of  black  and 
white. 

"2.  The  arrangement  of  points  black  and 
white  taken  altogether  is  that  of  the  first  (the 
simple)  cubic  space  lattice. 

"The  arrangement  of  blacks  alone  or  of 
whites  alone  is  that  of  the  third  (the  face- 
centred)   cubic  space  Isttice." 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  figure,  which 


is  adapted  from  Bragg's  article,  will  help  ta 
make  this  idea  clear. 


To  quote  Bragg  again:  "The  space  lattice 
formed  by  the  whites  is  the  same  as  that 
formed  by  the  blacks,  being  in  each  case  the 
face-centred  cube.  If  black  and  white  centres 
becomes  identical,  as  in  potassium  chloride,  the 
diffracting  lattice  becomes  the  simple  cubic 
one." 

Further  experiments  by  Bragg  have  shown 
that  we  must  consider  that  each  point  in  the 
above  figure  is  a  single  atom,  rather  than  a 
group  of  atoms.  This  gives  us  at  once  a 
method  of  estimating  the  distance  between  the 
atoms.  For  sodium  chloride  it  has  been  calcu- 
Isted  that  the  distance  from  one  (black)  atom 
to  the  next  (white)  atom  is  2.8x10-8  cm.  or 
approximately  one  one-hundredth-millionth  of 
an  inch.  While  further  work  may  show  that 
this  theory  is  not  correct  in  all  its  details,  it 
is  very  suggestive  and  its  simplicity  certainly  is 
in  its  favor. 

Of  course  in  the  case  of  some  substances,  it 
is  more  difficult  to  analyze  the  patterns,  and 
the  theory  is  correspondingly  more  involved.  An 
example  of  this  is  given  in  the  following  quota- 
tion from  an  article  by  W.  H.  and  W.  L.  6ragg 
on  "The  Structure  of  thu  Diamond"  (iVo- 
eeedinga  of  Royal  Society,  series  A,  vol.  80,  no. 
A-610,  September  22,  1013,  pp.  277-01): 
"The  carbon  atoms  are  not  arranged  on 
a  space  lattice,  but  may  be  regarded  as  situated 
at  -the  points  of  two  interpenetrating  face- 
centred  space  lattices.  These  lattices  are  so 
situated  in  relation  to  each  other  that,  calling 
them  A  and  B,  each  point  of  lattice  B  is  sur- 
rounded symmetrically  by  four  points  of  lattice 
A,  arranged  tetrahedron-wise  and  vice  veraa/* 

Patterns  similar  to  those  given  by  hard 
X-rays  have  been  obtained  by  Shaw  when  y  rays 
fall  on  mica  at  grazing  incidence.  He  has  esti- 
mated that  the  wave  length  of  the  y  rays  is  be- 
tween ten  and  one  hundred  times  smaller  than 
that  of  the  hardest  X-rays. 

From  the  amount  of  investigation  at  present 
in  progress  along  these  lines,  we  may  expect 
many  important  developments  in  the  near 
future. 

Chabactieristic  X-rats.  Previous  work  by 
Barkia  and  Sadler  and  their  associates  (see 
Yeab  Book  for  1010-1012)  has  shown  that  when 
X.r.yB  fall  OB^-a.^.m^^^l^^^g^^lat.  be- 
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comes  a  source  of  X-rays  which  are  characteris-  due  to  the  a,  /9  and  7  rays  from  radium  and  its 

tic  of  the  metal.    Under  certain  circumstances,  disintegration  products.    Their  results  are  sum- 

this  characteristic  radiation  has  been  observed  marized  in  the  table  which  is  taken  from  their 

when  cathode  rays  themselves  strike  an  anti-  paper. 

cathode.     Barkla  and  Sadler  had  explained  this f 

as  an  indirect  effect  due  to  toe  ordinary  pro-  Heatlns  effect  in  gram-calories 

duction  of  X-rays  at  the  anticathode  and  the  o„h.f«n«  ^^  ^°i*l,S^'"SP?il?.*"*^  ^® 

reaction  of  these  X-rays  on  the  material  of  the  Substance  one  srram  of  radium 

anticathode  itself.     The  results  of  some  recent  Radium   "'Sj?     ^"^!?     '^"ff.^        25?1 

experiments  by  Beatty  contradict  this  theory.  Emanation  28.6  28 .'s 

He  showed  first  that  the  quantity  of  this  char-  5j^{"™  ^ y    '^-^  80.6 

acteristic    radiation    was    about    ten    times    as  Radium   C.\*!.*!|     ^^'^  *'^  ^'^  ^'^ 

great  as  could  be  accounted  for  by  Barkla  and  —  —        

Sadler's    theory.     By    letting   cathode    rays   of      Totals   123.6  4.7  6.4         184.7 

several  definite  velocities  fall  upon  copper  and  ' 

aluminum  anticathodes  and  .  anticathodes  of  To  make  these  results  a  little  more  concrete, 
copper  covered  with  a  layer  of  aluminum  of  the  results  in  the  table  show  that  in  three- 
sufficient  thickness  to  cut  off  the  cathode  rays,  quarters  of  an  hour  the  total  heat  in  all  forms 
he  succeeded  in  measuring  the  indirect  effect  of  rays  given  off  from  one  gram  of  radium  In 
suggested  by  Barkla  and  Sadler  and  also  in  equilibrium  with  its  disintegration  products 
showing  that  the  characteristic  radiation  was  \^  enough  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  gram 
produced  directly.  Accordin^r  to  his  results,  of  water  from  freezing  temperature  to  boiling 
the  production  of  both  the  "indirect"  and  the  temperature,  while  in  a  little  less  than  five  and 
"direct"  characteristic  radiation  disappears  bne-half  hours,  the  heat  given  off  is  sufficient 
when  the  speed  of  the  cathode  rays  falls  be-  to  convert  one  gram  of  ice  at  the  melting  point 
low  6.26  X  10»  cm.  per  second.  The  "  direct "  into  steam  at  the  boiling  point, 
effect  is  apparently  much  greater  than  the  "  in-  The  energy  necessary  to  ionise  an  atom  has 
direct"  efifect  but  apparently  neither  effect  has  \y^ji  discussed  theoretically  by  Beatty.  At  the 
any  influence  on  the  "regular"  or  ordinary  game  time  Franck  and  Hertz  have  made  direct 
production  of  the  X-rays  at  the  anticathode.  measurements  upon  some  of  the  elements.  The 
This  point  is  especially  interesting  as  indicat-  agreement  between  the  experimental  and  the 
ing  that  each  class  of  rays  is  due  to  an  atomis  theoretical  results  is  not  good  in  all  cases,  but 
mechanism  which  is  independent  of  that  which  the  general  conclusion  seems  to  be  warranted 
produces  the  other.  that  the  energy  required  to  ionize  an  atom  de- 

In  a  paper  published  in   1013  Whiddington  creases  as  tlie  atomic  weight  increases.     (Mer- 

described  experiments  from  which  he  concludes  cury  seems  to  be  a  possible  exception  to  this 

that  in  order  to  excite  the  fluorescent  radia-  statement,  but  the  data  at  present  are  quite 

tion   characteristic    of    an    element    of    atomic  unreliable.)     Bergen  Davis  has  suggested  that 

weight  A,   the  cathode  rays  must  be   moving  if  this  is  true,  it  may  furnish  an  explanation 

with  a  speed  of  at  least  A  x  lOs  cm.  per  second,  of  the  fact  that  we  have  no  elements  of  atomic 

Since  the  atomic  weight  of  copper  is  63,  this  weight   greater   than    about   240.     That   is,    a 

result  agrees  well  with  that  of  Beatty.  heavier    atom    would    require    no    energy    for 

Gray   has   shown   that   the   primary   7   rays  ionization  and  hence  would  disintegrate  into  an 

from     radium     E     excite     the     characteristic  element    of    lower    atomic    weight.      Since    the 

X-radiation   in   several  metals^  such   as  silver,  radio-active  elements  have  the  highest  atomic 

tin,  barium,  etc.     This  point  is  of  interest  as  weights,  this  view  is  certainly  very  suggestive, 
further  evidence  of  the  similarity  in  nature  of       Another  paper  which  presents  a  rather  novel 

the  X-rays  and  the  7  rays.  point  of  view  is  one  bv  F.  G.  Brown.  In  this 

Genebal  Radio-activity  and  Dischabok  he  argues  from  geological  data  that  sodium 
Through  Gabeb.  In  the  1012  Year  Book  some  may  belong  to  one  of  the  families  of  radio- 
account  was  given  of  Rutherford's  theory  of  the  active  elements. 

structure  of  the  atom.  Early  in  1013  Bohr  pub-  Thebmionb.  As  noted  in  the  last  Ybab 
lished  a  theoretical  paper  dealing  with  the  de-  Book,  the  theories  of  O.  W.  Richardson  on  the 
crease  in  velocity  of  a  and  /9  particles  in  pass-  emission  of  positive  ions  and  electrons  by  hot 
ing  through  matter.  According  to  the  theory  bodies  have  been  attacked  by  several  in- 
which  he  developed,  the  decrease  in  velocity  of  vestigators.  In  particular  it  has  been  suggested 
a  rays  on  passing  through  the  material  can  be  that  ther  emission  of  electrons  is  a  secondary 
estimated  from  the  frequencies  of  the  electrons  effect  due  to  the  emission  of  molecules  of  gas 
in  the  atoms  of  the  absorbing  material  as  csl-  previously  absorbed  by  the  heated  electrode  or 
culated  from  the  theory  of  dispersion.  In  gen-  to  the  disintegration  of  the  electrode  itself, 
eral  his  theoretical  results  are  in  accord  with  In  many  respects  the  work  of  the  past  year 
the  experimental  data,  especially  in  the  case  of  has  supported  the  views  of  Richardson.  In 
the  lighter  elements.  His  theory  also  seems  1004  Owen  and  Halsall  published  results  seem- 
to  account  for  the  form  of  the  relations  be-  ing  to  show  that  at  temperatures  above 
tween  the  thickness  of  the  material  and  the  1000**  C.  at  least  5  per  cent,  of  the  negative 
velocity  of  the  /9  or  cathode  rays  traversing  it.  thermionic  current  from  platinum  was  carried 
Taking  the  work  on  a  rays  in  connection  with  by  heavy  ionj,  though  below  this  temperature 
Rutherford's  theory  of  the  atom,  Beatty  con-  the  current  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
eludes  that  the  hydrogen  atom  contains  only  emission  of  electrons.  During  the  past  year 
one  electron  outside  of  the  central  positive  they  have  repeated  this  work  and  extended  it  to 
nucleus  and  that  the  helium  atom  contains  two  palladium  and  iridium.  Their  conclusions  now 
such  electrons.  are   that  even   above    1000''  C.   the   carriers  of 

Hutherford  and  Robinson  have  recently  made  the  thermionic  current  are  almost  entirely  elec- 

eareful  determinations   of   the   heating  effects  trons.     The  ratio  of  heavy  pylons  ,to  #}3Btom^|j|p 
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is  certainly  less  than  one  to  two  thousand  and  residual  gas  usually  aids  in  the  production  of 

probably  is  less  than  one  to  ten  thousand.  positive  ions  to  such  an  extent  as  to  greatly 

According  to   Richardson's  theory  there  should  reduce  the  space  charge.    Besides  several  other 

be  a  cooling  effect  due  to  the  emission  of  elec-  important    conclusions,    Langmuir    states    that 

trons  or  ions  by  a  hot  body.     This  had  been  ''the  normal  thermionic  current  from  tungsten 

observed    by    several    investigators    but    their  in    a    'perfect*    vacuum   follows    Sichar^on's 

observations    indicated    a    value    greater    than  equation  accurately." 

that  given  by  Richardson's  theory.  Cooke  and  The  other  article  to  which  reference  was 
Richardson  have  discussed  this  point  and  have  made  is  by  Coolidce  and  describes  a  new  form 
called  attention  to  certain  corrections  which  of  very  powerful  X-ray  tube.  It  is  mentioned 
bring  these  results  into  agreement  with  the  in  this  connection  because  *'  it  differs  in  princi- 
theoretical  values.  They  have  also  made  direct  pie  from  the  ordinary  type  in  that  the  dis- 
ezperiments  on  osmium,  the  results  of  which  charge  current  is  purely  thermionic  in  char- 
are  in  good  agreement  with  theory.  acter."      The    cathode    is    heated    electrically. 

In  a  more  recent  paper  Richardson  has  given  thus    liberating    the   negative    electrons,    while 

the  details  of  an  investigation  of  the  emission  the  vacuum  is  '^  so  high  that  the  ordinary  tube 

of  electrons  by  heated  tungsten.    The  tungsten  would  carry  no  current  even  on  100,000  volts." 

filament  was  heated  by  the  passage  of  a  cur-  Besides  its  interest  as  a  most  unexpected  ap- 

rent.      Especial     precautions    were    taken    to  plication  of  the  thermionic  emission  of  electrons, 

eliminate  the  disturbiufr  effects  of  residual  gas,  the    development    of   this    new    tube    promises 

etc     The  results  showed  that  the  emission  of  much    for    the    future    of    X-ray    work    since 

electrons  could  not  be  ascribed  to  the  evolu-  its  performance  is  much  more  regular  and  eon- 

tion  of  gas  by  the  filament  since  the  number  trollable  than  that  of  the  ordinary  X-ray  bulb, 

of  electrons  emitted  was  more  than   six  mil-  Theoretical  Physics.    Among  the  more  im- 

lion  times  as  great  as  the  number  of  molecules  portant  papers  which  have   appeared,   the  fol- 

of  gas  given  off.     It  was  also  shown  that  the  lowing  are  especially  worthy   of   mention:    E. 

emission    of    electrons    could    not    be    due    to  B.  Wilson  and  Gilbert  N.  Lewis  have  given  a 

"chemical  action  or  some  other  cause  depend-  comprehensive   discussion   on   the   "Space-Time 

ing  upon  impacts  between  gas  molecules  and  Manifold  of  Relativity,"  including  an  applica- 

the  filaments."     In   one  series  of  experiments  tion  of  non-Euclidean  geometry  ol  four  dimen- 

the  mass  of  the  electrons  emitted  was  approxi-  sions     to     mechanics     and     electro-mechanics, 

mately   three   times   the   loss    in   mass   of   the  (See  American  Academy  Proceedings,  vol.  48, 

tungsten  filament,  thus  disposing  of  the  argu-  no.    11,   pp.   389-506.)      Recent  experiments  of 

ment  that  the  electrons  were  the  result  of  some  Michelson  have  shown  that  within  an  error  of 

process  involving  the  consumption  of  tungsten,  two  per  cent.,   the  velocily   of   light   reflected 

To  quote  from  Richardson's  article  {Philosophi'  from  a  moving  mirror  is   independent  of  the 

eal  Magazine,  August,  1913,  pp.  345-350):  "It  velocity    of    the    mirror.     Assuming    that    the 

thus    follows    that    the    emission    of   electrons  effect    is    actually    zero,    he    has    indicated    a 

^    from  hot  tungsten,  which  there  is  no  reason  method  by  which  differential  measurements  giv- 

for  not  regarding  as  exhibiting  this  phenom-  ing  an  accuracy  of  one  part  in  one   hundred 

enon  in  typical  form,  is  not  a  chemical  but  a  thousand   might   be   made    on    the   velocity  of 

physical  process.    This  conclusion  does  not  ex-  light  coming  from  the  two  limbs  of  the  sun. 

elude  the  possibility  that,  under  other  circum-  This  would  furnish  a  direct  experimental  test 

stances,  electrons  may  be  emitted  from  metals  of    one    of    the    postulates    of    the    relativitr 

under    the    influence    of    various    chemical    re-  theory.        (See     Aairopkysical     Journal,     voL 

agents;     .    .    .    but  it  does  involve  a  denial  37,  pp.  190-193.) 

of  the  thesis  that  the  emission   is  invariably  PXEBOLA,  Nigolas  de.    A  Peruvian  states^ 

caused  by  processes  involving  changes  of  ma-  man,   died  June   24,    1913.     He   was   bom   at 

terial  composition."  Camana  in  1840.     While  still  a  youth  he  en- 

The  final  paragraph  of  Richardson's  article  tered  the  army,  but  resigned  his  commission  in 

brings  out  a  very  interesting  point.     "The  ex-  1802.     He   then    went    into    politics,    and   six 

periments  also  show  that  the  electrons  are  not  years  later  became  minister  of  finance.     While 

created  either  out  of  the  tungsten  or  out  of  the  m  this  office  he  negotiated  contracts   for   the 

surrounding  gas.    It  follows  that  they  fiow  into  construction   of  many  Peruvian  railways,  and 

the  tungsten  from  outside  points  of  the  circuit*  bonds  aggregating  $150,000,000  were  fioated  in 

The  experiments  therefore  furnish  a  direct  ex*  Europe.     For  a  time  his  plans  were  successful, 

perimental  proof  of  the  electron  theory  of  con-  but  nnancial   difficulties  followed,  and   Pierola 

duction  in  metals."  was   impeached.     He   was   acquitted    and   con- 

The  December,  1913,  number  of  the  Physical  tinned  as  minister  of  finance  until  1872.    Later 

Iteview    contains    two    contributions   from    the  he  led  the  revolts  against  the  government  as 

Research    Laboratory   of   the   General    Electric  represented   by   President   Manuel   Cardo,   who 

Company   which   give   very   strong   support  to  was     assassinated     in     1888,     and     President 

Richardson's   theory.     In   one  of  these,   Lang-  Mariano  Ignicio  Prado,  who  was  president  dur- 

nuir  discusses  exhaustively  the  effect  of  resi-  ing   the   war  between   Peru  and   Chile.     Both 

dual  gases  and  of  "  space-charge,"  and  gives  the  these    attempted    revolutions    failed.      Pierola 

results  of  an  elaborate  series  of  tests  on  tung-  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  against  Chile, 

sten    filament..      His    paper    also    contains    a  and  on  the  fall  of  Lima  in  1881  he  fied  into 

critical  discussion  of  several  previous  investiga-  the  interior.     On  the  conclusion .  of  peace  be 

tions  including  the  work  of  Pring  and  Parker,  tween    the    two    countries,    he    again    became 

(See   1912  Year  Book.)      He  brings  out  both  prominent   in   politics,   and  was  elected  presi- 

theoretically  and  experimentally  the  important  dent. 

point  that  "the  mutual  repulsion  of  electrons  PIG  IBON.     See  Ibon  and  Steeu 

(space  charge)    in  a  space  devoid  of  positive  PITCHBLENDE.     See  Radium. 

ions,  limits  the  current  that  flows  from  a  hot  PITTSBlTBGHy   UmvEBSiTT  of.     An  insti- 

cathode   to   a   cold    anode."     The   presence    of  tution  for  higher  education,  founded  at  Pitts- 
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burgh  in  1787.  The  total  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  several  departments  in  the 
autumn  of  1013  was  2514.  The  faculty  num- 
bered 205.  The  university  received  more  than 
4500,000  for  the  Mellen  Institute  from  A.  W. 
and  R.  B.  Mellen  of  Pittsburgh.  The  produc- 
tive funds  of  the  university  amount  to  about 
$500,000,  and  the  annual  income  to  about 
$360,000,  including  about  $160,000  appropriated 
by  the  State.  The  library  contains  about  10,000 
volumes. 

PITUITABY  GLAND.    See  Epilepsy. 

PLAGUE.  The  advisory  committee  for 
plague  investigation  in  India  issued  its  seventh 
report  in  1913.  With  the  exception  of  a  single 
epidemic  in  1905-6  it  was  stated  that  plague 
bad  never  gained  a  foothold  in  the  city  of 
Madras,  although  the  city  had  a  population 
of  half  a  million,  with  crowded  native  quarters. 
This  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  for  sev- 
eral years  Madras  had  undertaken  a  campaign 
against  rats,  a  reward  of  a  half  a  cent  being 
offered  for  each  rat  brought  in.  The  number 
of  rats  destroyed  since  February, '  1906,  was 
1,220,686.  Since  the  commission  closed  its  in- 
quiry the  destruction  of  rats  had  been  con- 
tinued by  the  Bombay  city  health  department* 
And  the  animals  examined  for  plague.  The 
results  showed  how  the  rat  epidemic  always 
preceded  a  human  epidemic  See  Vital  Statis- 
tics. 

PLANETS.    See  AsTBOiroicT. 

PLANT  BBEEDING.  See  Botany  and 
HoBTicuLTUBE  Under  heading  so  entitled. 

PLATINTJIC.  The  high  price  of  platinum 
in  1912  encouraged  prospecting  in  the  United 
States,  but  did  not  greatly  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  crude  metal,  which  amounted  to 
721  ounces  as  compared  with  628  ounces  in 
1911.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  yield  in 
Wyoming,  the  entire  domestic  production  came 
from  California  and  Oregon.  The  greater  part 
of  the  California  platinum  was  obtained  as  a 
by-product  in  gold  dredging.  In  Oregon  the 
quantity  recovered  declined  to  39  ounces. 

The  supply  of  platinum  in  the  United  States 
comes  chiefly  from  the  unmanufactured  and 
manufactured  platinum  imported  indirectly 
from  Russia.  In  addition,  45,280  ounces  of 
platinum  sand  were  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  1012.  By  the  usual  estimate  of  80 
per  cent,  fine  metal,  this  would  yield  36,224 
ounces  of  fine  platinum.  Another  considerable 
source  of  platinum  supply  comes  from  the  re- 
fining of  imported  and  domestic  gold  and  cop- 
per bullion.  From  this  source,  1300  ounces 
were  obtained  in  1912.  In  all,  the  refined 
platinum  produced  in  domestic  refineries 
amounted  to  approximately  38,029  fine  ounces, 
valued  at  $1,732,221,  as  compared  with  29,140 
fine  ounces  obtained  in  1911.  The  price  per 
troy  ounce  in  1912  averaged  $45.50. 

The  world's  production  of  platinum  in  1912 
was  314,715  troy  ounces.  Of  this,  about  300,- 
000  came  from  Russia;   12,000  from  Columbia. 

Other  platinum  metals  are  paladium  and 
iridium.  The  average  price  for  paladium  in 
1912  was  $55  per  troy  ounce.  There  were  im- 
ported 4967  ounces,  valued  at  $213,397  in 
1012.  Iridium  is  the  highest-priced  metal  of 
the  platinum  group.  In  1912  it  averaged  $65 
per  ounce. 

The  platinum  market  in  1913,  according  to 
the  Engineering  <md  Mining  Journal^  was  in- 
clined toward  lower  prices,  owing  largely  to  a 


smaller  demand  by  the  electric  and  Jeweliy 
trades.  The  automobile  industry  uses  the  pal- 
adium and  iridium  platinum  for  sparking 
points,  and  of  this  there  is  a  considerable  con- 
sumption. The  average  price  for  platinum  in 
Kew  York  was  $44.88  in  1913;  paladium  about 
$45,  and  iridium  l|>75. 

PLATT,  James  Pebbt.  An  American  jurist, 
died  January  26,  1913.  He  was  born  in 
Towanda,  Pa.,  in  1851;  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  1873;  studied  law  at  the  Yale  Law 
School;  and  began  practice  at  Meriden,  Conn., 
with  his  father.  Senator  Orville  H.  Piatt.  In 
1878  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State 
House  of  Representatives,  and  from  1879-93 
was  city  attorney  of  Meriden.  He  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  district  judge  for  the 
district  of  Connecticut  in  1902. 

PLATTSBT7BG,  Battue  of,  Celebbation. 
See  Expositions. 

PLAYGBOUKDS,  PuBUO.  Gbowth  ot 
Movement.  In  April,  1906,  a  group  of  people, 
which  included  some  of  the  most  prominent 
educators  and  social  workers  in  the  country, 
met  at  Washington,  and  formed  the  nucleus 
of  an  organization  which  has  since  developed 
into  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Society  of 
America.  At  that  time  forty-one  cities  al- 
ready had  public  playgrounds  in  operation. 
The  first,  in  the  form  of  sand  gardens,  had 
been  in  existence  in  Boston  since  1882.  The 
first  out-of-door  gymnasium  is  said  to  have 
been  equipped  at  the  Round  Hill  School, 
Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1885.  In  1895  Phila- 
delphia took  up  the  work  in  a  comprehensive 
way,  and  was  followed  by  New  York  and  Pitts- 
burgh in  1896,  and  Chicago  in  1898,  and  other 
cities  were  rapidly  added  to  the  list,  so  that 
the  organized  effort  which  began  with  the 
formation  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Society  of  America,  met  a  public  need,  already 
widely  realized. 

The  first  Play  Congress  was  held  in  Chicago 
in  1907,  and  such  a  meeting  has  been  held  each 
succeeding  year,  the  Play  Congress  for  1913 
being  held  at  Richmond,  Va.  In  1907,  also. 
The  Playground,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted 
exclusively  to  play  interests,  was  established. 
The  same  year,  1907,  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  the  first  playground  legislation  was 
passed. 

Pbesent  Status.  The  recreation  census  for 
the  year  ending  November  1,  1913,  completed  by 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  is 
summed  up  in  the  accompanying  table: 


Number 
PlayiTTound  and  Recreation  Centres:        of  Cities 

Under  paid  supervision 842 

Under  volunteer  supervision 22 

Under  no  supervision 69 

School  playgrounds    149    — 

672 
Work  Started: 
Recreation  superintendents  appointed.      8 
Playground   associations  and  commis- 
sions organised    14 

Committees  appointed   8 

Land  secured   26 

Money  raised 8 

Bond  issues  secured 2 

Municipal     appropriations     and     bond 

issues  requested   8    — 

64 


In   addition,   thirty-one  cities   reported   that 
steps  were  being  taken  to  arouse  interest  and  ^ 
that  the  movement  was  bein^jfl^^^e^^^^^^^f  [g 
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324  cities  having  paid  superviBion  there  trere 
2402  playgrounds  and  recreation  centres,  with 
6318  play  leaders,  and  a  total  expenditure  of 
$5,700,224  for  the  year.  In  addition  to  the 
sum  just  named  bonds  to'  the  amount  of 
$2,358,000  were  authorized  by  20  cities. 

Ownership  and  Management.  In  the  early 
years  public  playgrounds  were  operated,  if  not 
owned,  at  private  expense,  but  the  work  is 
rapidly  being  assumed  by  municipalities  and 
paid  for  as  part  of  the  city  budset.  In  1013, 
the  work  was  supported  by  public  funds  in 
111  cities  and  partially  so  in  115  more.  In 
some  cities  the  mana^^ent  is  assumed  by  city 
departments  already  in  existence,  as  the  park 
department  or  school  board;  in  other  cities 
some  private  organizations,  a9  an  improvement 
association  or  woman's  club,  nas  attempted 
the  administration  of  the  work;  in  about  32 
cities  the  work  has  been  deemed  worthy  of 
the  formation  of  a  new  department,  known  as 
the  playground  or  recreation  commission  or 
department.  This  last-named  will  doubtless  be 
the  practice  in  an  increasing  number  of  cities 
from  year  to  year. 

Leaoebship.  It  has  been  the  universal  ex- 
perience that  to  be  effective  the  playground 
or  recreation  centre  must  have  responsible  and 
competent  leadership.  In  fact  those  play- 
grounds that  have  been  maintained — there  are 
at  least  300  of  them — without  it  have  been 
so  unsuccessful  as  to  form  a  definite  danger  of 
''auto-vaccination  against  playsrounds,"  for  a 
playground  without  a  director  is  as  useless  as 
a  school  without  a  teacher,  and  is  dangerous. 
To  meet  the  demand  for  trained  leadership, 
training  classes  were  maintained  in  1013  in  59 
cities,  35  of  these  cities  reported  2638  students. 
Of  the  6318  play  leaders  employed,  3856  were 
women.  This  is  a  profession  that  is  bound  to 
attract  young  men  and  women  who  have  a 
talent  for  leadership,  knowledge  of  children  and 
of  out-of-door  sports,  and  a  desire  for  a  very 
real  kind  of  social  service.  Social,  as  well 
as  athletic  gifts,  are  essential  for  story-telling 
and  folk  dances  are  favorite  forms  of  recrea- 
tion.   

PLXTBAIi  VOTING'  BILL.  Bee  Gseat  Brit- 
ain. 

POETBY.  See  French  Ltferatube;  Geb- 
KAN  Literature;  Italian  Literature;  Liter- 
ature, English  and  American;  Scandinavian 
Lfteraturb;  Slavic  Literature;  and  Spanish 
Literature. 

POINCABEy  Raymond.  President  of  the 
French  Republic.  Elected  January  17,  1013. 
He  was  born  at  Bar-le-Duc,  in  the  department 
of  the  Meuse,  in  1860,  his  father  an  inspector 
of  the  bridges  and  roads  department  of  the 
public  service.  He  took  an  interest  in  politics 
and  was  elected  deputy  at  the  age  of  twenty-six. 
He  at  once  became  known  as  a  thorough  stu- 
dent of  public  affairs.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
three  he  was  made  minister  of  instruction,  and 
in  1804  was  given  the  portfolio  of  finance. 
Here  he  made  his  mark  in  handling  the  weighty 
problems  of  the  budget.  It  is  said  that  he 
would  without  doubt  have  risen  to  the  premier- 
ship had  he  not  shown  an  indifference  in  par- 
liamentary reform  and  a  strong  preference  for 
the  bar.  He  rose  rapidly  in  the  profession  of 
the  law,  and  soon  was  in  the  front  rank.  After 
his  services  as  minister  of  finance,  he  retired 
from  political  life,  until,  in  1012,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  reporter  to  the  senate  committee 


on  the  Franco-German  Accord.  He  was  made 
premier  in  1012.  In  addition  to  his  political 
and  legal  interests  M.  l^oincar^  devoted  con- 
siderable time  to  literary  subjects.  (See  also 
France,  History.)  Among  his  books  are  Id6eM 
oontemporainea ;  Etudes  et  figures  poUtiques; 
and  Causes  litt^raires  et  artistiques, 

POLAND.    See  Russia. 

POLAB  SXPLOSATIOK.  Aicna  The 
most  important  work  in  the  Arctic  during  the 
year  was  the  discovery  of  new  land  north 
of  Siberia.  Four  years  ago  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment built  and  commissioned  two  small  ice- 
breakers, the  Taimyr  and  the  Vaigatch,  to  make 
surveys  along  the  north  coast  of  Siberia.  While 
engaged  in  this  work,  in  the  summer  of  1913, 
Captain  B.  A.  Vilkitsky  succeeded  in  pushing 
the  Taimyr  to  the  north  of  the  Chelyuskin 
Peninsula  and  found  a  way  to  the  open  aea. 
Thirty  miles  northeast  of  Cape  Chelyuskin,  the 
expedition,  on  September  2,  discovered  an  island 
that  was  free  of  ice  on  its  east  side.  It  was 
seven  miles  wide  at  its  eastern  extremity. 
After  surveying  the  accessible  part  of  the  shore, 
the  expedition  skirted  the  edge  of  the  compact 
ice  and  at  daybreak  on  September  3,  ^irty 
nautical  miles  from  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
newly  discovered  island,  sighted  the  towering; 
heights  of  an  unknown  land.  Seven  miles  off 
shore,  depths  of  only  700  feet  were  found.  The 
land  proved  to  be  of  volcanic  origin  containing 
extensive  glaciers.  On  September  4,  a  party 
landed  at  80«  4'  N.  lat.,  97"  12'  E.  long., 
raised  the  Russian  flag  and  declared  the  land 
annexed  to  his  imperial  majestv's  dominions. 
The  island  was  named  Nicholas  II.  Land.  Skirt- 
ing the  coast  to  the  northwest,  the  expedition 
went  on  to  81**  N.  lat.,  96"  E.  long.,  where  the 
explorers  found  unbroken  ice  on  all  sides  and 
were  compelled  to  put  back.  They  had  followed 
the  coast  to  the  northwest  for  about  200  statute 
miles. 

The  party  was  thus  unable  to  determine  how 
much  further  to  the  north  the  land  extended. 
Its  presence  seems  to  account  for  some  hitherto 
unexplained  peculiarities  of  the  Kara  Sea.  That 
sea  is  often  found  almost  choked  with  ice.  This 
fact  together  with  the  condition  of  its  currents 
and  the  salinity  of  its  waters  has  long  sug- 
gested the  theory  that  some  very  substantial 
obstacle  stood  between  it  and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  new  land,  in  fact,  with  Novaya  Zemlia  and 
the  continental  shores^  almost  encloses  the  Kara 
Sea. 

An  important  advance  in  the  exploration  of 
the  vast  interior  of  Greenland  has  been  made 
by  three  traverses  of  the  inland  ioe  sheet.  BLnud 
Rasmussen,  with  the  Dane,  Freuchen,  and  two 
Eskimos  of  Smith  Sound,  started  on  April  6, 
1912,  across  the  inland  ice  from  Inglefield 
Gulf,  West  Greenland,  to  Denmark  Fiord  and 
Independence  Bay,  on  the  east  coast,  to  look 
for  traces  of  Einar  Mikkelsen.  The  party  made 
good  progress  with  63  dogs  to  haul  their  four 
sledges.  The  highest  part  of  the  route  was  7300 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  distance  across  the 
ice  cap,  from  the  starting  point  to  Denmark 
Fiord  was  764  miles.  Just  to  the  north  of 
Peary's  "Navy  Cliff"  the  party  looked  in  vain 
for  the  Peary  Channel  which  was  supposed  to 
form  the  northern  boundary  of  Greenland.  In- 
stead of  the  channel,  they  found  an  extensive 
ice-free  upland  abounding  in  game.  They  re- 
turned to  Inglefiel^j^f^i^^n  August  8,  but  news 
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of  their  work  did  not  reach  civilization  till  the  netism,   and  Dr.   A.   Forbes  Mackaj,  enrgeon^ 
summer  of  1913.  Most  of  the  crew  was  eelected  from  the  American 

The  second  party  was  that  of  the  Swiss  savant^  whaling  fleet 
Dr.  de  Queryain,  who  led  a  scientific  expedition  The  barkentine  steam  whaler,  Karluk,  with 
•of  six  men  across  the  ice  cap  from  Disko  Bay,  the  main  expedition  and  many  of  the  supplies, 
on  the  west  coast,  to  Angmaffsalik  on  the  east  sailed  early  in  June  from  Esquimalt,  B.  C, 
coast.  After  crossing  the  black  roeks  of  the  under  command  of  Captain  Bartlett  who  gave 
marginal  zone,  the  march  over  the  ice  began  at  such  efficient  service  to  Peary's  enterprises.  The 
an  altitude  of  1970  feet.  At  first  the  water  three  smaller  vessels,  the  steam  schooner  Mary 
holes  and  crevasses  in  the  ice  caused  much  Saeha,  the  steam  whaling  bark  Belvidere,  and 
trouble,  and  after  reaching  the  snow  the  party  the  gasoline  boat  Alaska  followed  soon  after, 
nearly  met  disaster  on  a  snow-covered  lake  on  The  Belvidere  was  with  the  fleet  only  to  carry 
July  13.  The  highest  point  was  reached  at  supplies  to  the  Alaskan  coast. 
8200  feet;  and  four  days  later  a  hitherto  un-  Unfortunately,  the  ice  conditions,  north  of 
known  mountain  rangjB  was  discovered  near  the  Bering  Strait,  proved  to  be  unprecedented.  All 
east  coast  where  the  journey  ended  on  July  20.  the  vessels  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  ice  drift 

Captain  Koch  of  Denmark,  crossed  Greenland  The  Alaska  and  the  Mary  Backs  flnally  reached 
at  its  widest  about  midway  between  the  routes  Collinson  Point,  where  they  were  reported  to  be 
of  Rasmnssen  and  De  Quervain.  His  expedition  spending  the  winter  of  1913-14  in  safety.  The 
spent  the  winter  of  1912-13  near  the  east  coast  Belvidere,  also,  was  safely  moored.  The  Karluk, 
of  the  island  in  the  latitude  of  Koldewev  Island,  heavily  beset  in  the  ice,  drifted  past  Point  Bar- 
The  final  start  on  the  700-mile  march  to  the  row  on  August  8,  became  free  on  the  same  day, 
west  coast  was  made  on  April  20,  1913.  As  the  but  was  beset  again  on  August  12,  fifteen  miles 
center  of  Greenland  was  approached  the  alti-  off  shore,  and  drifted  slowly  back  west  till 
tude  was  between  8000  and  9000  feet  and  the  September  10.  She  seemed  then  to  be  fast  in 
greatest  elevation,  provisionally  estimated  at  the  ice  for  the  winter,  at  160*  7'  W.  longitude. 
9600  to  9800  feet,  was  reached  in  longitude  Stefansson,  believing  that  her  position  was 
43«  W.,  latitude  74«  30*  N.,  or  nearer  the  west  assured  till  spring,  went  ashore  on  September 
than  the  east  coast.  20,  with  four  men,  two  Eskimos,  two  sledges. 

These  expeditions,  particularly  the  last  two,  and  twelve  dogs  to  hunt  for  a  supply  of  fresh 
will  supply  many  new  facts  on  the  configura-  meat.  Two  days  later,  under  the  impulse  of 
tion  and  meterological  conditions  of  the  ice-  a  strong  northeast  sale,  the  ice  broke  up  again, 
filled  interior  of  Greenland.  The  non-existence  the  Karluk  went  adrift  and  as  she  was  hidden 
of  Peary  Channel  from  sea  to  sea  has  been  by  a  fog,  her  direction  could  not  be  determined 
proven,  for  the  ill-fated  Mylius  Erichsen  dis-  though  the  explorer  thought  it  probable  that 
covered  this  fact  which  was  later  verified  by  she  was  taken  west.  Aboard  her  were  twenty- 
Kasmnssen.  Dr.  Quervain's  route  supplies  much  five  men,  including  Captain  Bartlett,  H.  Beau- 
information  concerning  the  ice  sheet  to  the  north  champ,  W.  T.  McKinlay,  Dr.  A.  F.  Mackay, 
of  Nansen's  route  in  1888;  and  Koch  throws  George  Malloch,  James  Murray,  and  five  Eskimos, 
the  first  light  on  the  vast  central  area.  Koch  While  the  uncertainty  as  to  her  fortunes  caused 
found  the  snow  bunting  and  tracks  of  foxes  at  great  anxiety,  it  may  be  said  that  she  was  well 
the  very  centre  of  the  ice  sheet.  When  the  full  provisioned  for  three  years.  Stefansson  decided 
results  of  these  expeditions  are  published  we  later  to  undertake  the  exploration  of  the  Mac- 
may  expect  large  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  kenzie  Delta  and  to  make  a  sledge  journey  north 
the  interior  of  Greenland.  in  February  and  March  to  establish  the  edge  of 

The  government  of  Canada,  in  February,  as-  the  continental  shelf  west  of  the  Parry  Archi- 
sumed  the  entire  financial  responsibility  for  the  pelago.  If  the  'Karluk  does  not  return  he  will 
new  expedition  which  Mr.  Vilhjahlmur  Stefans-  irj  to  carry  out  most  of  his  original  programme 
son  proposed  to  lead  into  the  Arctic.  His  plan  with  his  two  remaininff  vessels.  Dr.  Anderson, 
was  to  have  two  main  bases,  one  on  Prince  with  the  Alaska  and  the  Mary  Backs,  was  win- 
Patrick  Island  in  the  north  and  the  other  on  tering  at  Collinson  Point, 
the  North  American  mainland  near  Coronation  The  Crocker  Land  expedition  sailed  on  July 
Gulf.  He  expected  to  spend  three  or  four  years  2,  from  Brooklyn  for  Smith  Sound  on  the 
in  an  intensive  studv  of  the  archaeology  and  steam  whaler  Diana,  The  members  of  the  scien- 
ethnology  of  the  Eskimos,  together  with  the  tific  staff  were  Donald  B.  MacMillan,  leader  and 
zoology  and  geology  of  the  whole  region  from  ethnologist,  W.  Elmer  Ekblaw,  geologist  and  bot- 
Alaska  to  Coronation  Gulf;  also  to  map  the  anist.  Ensign  Fitzhu^h  Green,  U.  8.  N.,  engineer 
unexplored  coasts  of  Victoria  and  Prince  Pat-  and  physicist,  Morris  CV  Tanquary,  zoologist, 
rick  Islands  and,  by  off-shore  journeys  to  the  Dr.  H.  J.  Hunt,  surgeon,  and  Jerome  Lee  Allen, 
north  and  east,  determine  by  soundings  the  ex-  wireless  operator.  The  expedition  was  to  pass 
tent  of  the  continental  shelf  and  discover  new  through  Smith  Sound  and  establish  winter  quar- 
lands  if  they  existed  in  that  part  of  the  Arctic,  ters  on  Flagler  Bay,  Ellesmere  Island.  It  was 
He  collected  a  scientific  staff  of  eleven  men  to  start  westward  for  the  supposed  Crocker 
besides  himself  and  Dr.  R.  M.  Anderson,  the  bi-  Land  in  February,  1014.  Peary  gave  this  name 
ologist,  including  four  men  detailed  by  the  Cana^  to  an  appearance  of  land  which  he  saw  far  out 
dian  Geological  Survey,  George  Malloch,  strati-  to*  the  west  when  he  was  completing  the  survey 
erapher,  J.  J.  O^eill,  mining  geologist,  and  of  the  northwest  coast  of  Grant  Land  in  1906. 
Kenneth  Chipman  and  J.  R.  Cox,  topographers,  It  was  the  purpose  of  MacMillan  and  his  men 
who  who  were  to  study  and  map  the  copper  to  explore  this  land,  if  it  were  found  to  exist, 
deposits  near  the  lower  Coppermine  River  and  to  seek  for  more  lands  in  the  northern  part  of 
on  Victoria  Island;  James  Murray,  oceanog-  the  Parry  Archipelago,  to  study  the  geology 
rapher,  Fritz  Johansen,  who  was  to  study  Arctic  of  the  northern  parts  of  Ellesmere  Island  and, 
fish,  Henri  Beauchamp  and  Dr.  G.  Jenness,  an-   possibly,  to  cross  r^orth  Greenland  on  the  inland 


thropologists,  W.  L  McKinlay,  terrestrial  mag-   ios. 
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.  Finely  equipped  in  all  respects  for  three  years 
of  Arctic  work,  and  with  an  excellent  Bcientific 
staff,  the  prospects  of  the  party  were  somewhat 
overcast  by  misfortunes  at  the  outset.  Their 
pteamer  grounded  on  the  rocks  off  Barge  Point, 
Labrador,  and  as  she  could  not  pursue  the  jour- 
ney, the  services  of  the  Erik  were  procured,  and 
the  cargo  was  transferred.  This  occasioned  so 
much  delay  that  Smith  Sound,  when  reached, 
was  found  to  be  choked  with  pack  ice,  so  that 
the  party  was  compelled  to  spend  the  winter 
of  1913-14  at  £tah,  on  the  Greenland  coast, 
some  eighty  miles  from  Flagler  Bay  in  £lles- 
mere  Island  from  which  it  had  been  expected 
to  advance  supply  depots  across  the  island  to 
facilitate  the  summer  work.  The  achievement 
during  the  first  year  may  therefore  fall  short 
of  the  work  as  planned. 

Mr.  Harry  V.  Radford  of  New  York,  and  his 
assistant,  T.  George  Street,  of  Ottawa,  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  killed  in  a  quarrel  with 
Eskimos  at  Bathurst  Inlet,  northern  Canada, 
on  or  about  June  5,  1912.  He  had  been  engaged 
for  three  years  in  studying  the  wood  bison  and 
other  large  fauna  in  Canada  and  had  done  some 
geographical  work.  He  wrote,  a  little  before  his 
death,  that  he  had  nearly  completed  his  map  of 
Bathurst  Inlet  on  Canada's  Arctic  coast. 

The  Schr(kier-Stranz  expedition  (German) 
which  left  home  in  1012  for  pioneer  exploration 
in  northeastern  Spitzbergen  has  added  another 
melancholy  chapter  to  Arctic  exploration.  The 
two  search  parties  that  were  sent  out  for  their 
relief,  returned  with  seven  of  the  fifteen  mem- 
bers, eight  having  perished  in  Spitzbergen.  The 
expedition  had  accomplished  nothing. 

In  the  fall  Captain  Amundsen's  ship,  the 
Fram,  started  for  the  Pacific  via  Cape  Horn,  to 
take  his  partv  on  board  at  San  Francisco  for 
the  four  or  five  years'  drift  in  the  ice  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  The  personnel  of  the  expedition 
will  be  largely  composed  of  members  of  Amund- 
sen's Antarctic  P^rty. 

Antarctic.  The  tragedy  that  overtook  Cap- 
tain R.  F.  Scott's  South  Pole  party  was  reported 
in  the  Yeab  Book  for  1912.  Scott's  records 
showed  that  his  determination  of  the  position  of 
the  South  Pole  differed  but  a  half  mile  from  that 
of  Amundsen.  The  scientific  work  accomplished 
by  the  entire  expedition,  on  the  mainland  to 
the  northwest  of  winter  quarters,  in  the  region 
of  McMurdo  Sound  and  in  the  south,  was  of 
the  highest  quality.  The  expedition  will  rank 
as  among  the  most  fruitful  of  polar  enterprises. 

The  two  detachments  of  Dr.  Mawson's  expe- 
dition to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Antarctic 
continent  (Wilkes  Land)  have  produced  charts 
giving  a  good  delineation  of  over  1000  miles  of 
this  part  of  the  mainland  coast  and  have  ob- 
tainea  many  geological  specimens.  Along  the 
more  southerly  part  of  this  coast,  where  Frank 
Wild  and  his  party  worked,  the  rock  foundations 
were  determined  along  nearly  the  whole  coast 
explored,  so  that  earlier  errors  as  to  the  position 
of  the  coast  line,  due  to  the  mistaking  for  it 
of  pack  ice  edges,  have  been  avoided.  Wild 
surveyed  all  the  coast  line  to  the  point  reached 
by  the  German  expedition  of  1002.  An  altitude 
of  4500  feet  was  reached  fifty  miles  inland,  and 
most  of  the  sledge  traveling  was  at  altitudes  of 
2000  to  3000  feet.  On  March  14  the  Wild  party 
returned  to  Australia  on  Mawson's  ship  the 
Aurora,  and  Mawson's  section  will  be  brought 
home   in   the   present  Antarctic   summer.     An 


interesting  feature  is  that  Dr.  Mawson  has  been 
able  to  keep  in  wireless  communication  with  the 
civilized  world  by  means  of  his  station  in 
Adelie  Land  and  those  at  Marqu&rie  I.  and  Taa- 
mania. 

It  is  announced  that  Dr.  Felix  KOnig,  of 
Austria,  will  head  an  expedition  on  the  German 
polar  steamer  Deutackland,  which  will  sail  in 
May,  1914,  to  survey  the  unknown  stretch  of 
coast  in  North  Antarctica  between  Prince 
Regent  Luitpold  Land,  discovered  by  the  Filcb- 
ner  expedition  of  1912,  and  Coats  Land,  discov- 
ered by  Bruce  in  1901.  The  expedition  will 
also  study  the  relations  between  the  Antarctic 
continent  and  South  America  and  carry  out 
other  scientific  work. 

POLIOMYELITIS  (Infartilk  Spinal  Pas- 
ALTSI8).  The  investigation  of  this  disease  dur* 
ing  the  last  year  has  been  in  the  direction  ci 
finding  out  the  method  of  transmission.  The 
stable  fiy  {Stomomya  calcitrans)  was  for  a  time 
thought  to  be  an  agent  in  spreading  the  disease, 
possible,  by  means  of  laboratory  experiment,  U> 
convey  the  disease  from  animal  to  animal  by 
means  of  this  fiy.  Sawyer,  Herms,  and  Frost 
undertook  numerous  experiments  and  investiga- 
tions which  ended  negatively,  as  r^ards  the 
gtable  fly.  It  appeared,  according  to  Flexner, 
that  the  human  carrier  was  the  principal  agent. 
He  and  his  co-workers  cited  one  instance  in 
which  the  virus  of  poliomyelitis  was  isolated 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  healthy  human 
adults,  the  parents  of  a  child  suffering  from  an 
acute  attack  of  epidemic  poliomyelitis.  Wash- 
ings from  the  nasopharnyx  of  these  adults  were 
injected  into  a  laboratory  animal  which  in  due 
course  exhibited  the  elassical  symptoms  of 
paralysis;  and  body  fluids  of  this  animal  pro- 
duced poliomyelitis  in  a  second  animal  when 
they  were  injected  into  it.  Flexner  believed 
that  these  results  show  without  a  doubt  that 
the  virus  of  the  disease  may  be  carried  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  refipiratory 
tract  of  healthy  individuals  and  that  the  latter 
act  as  disseminators.  Kling  reported  extensive 
researches  on  the  virus  and  xiode  of  transmis- 
sion of  infantUe  spinal  paralysis.  He  found 
that  78  per  cent  of  the  monkeys  contracted  the 
disease  after  inoculation  with  water  in  which 
organs  and  mucous  membranes  from  poliomy- 
elitis cadavers  had  been  rinsed.  All  the  animals 
inoculated  with  spinal  cord  emulsion  died  of 
poliomyelitis.  The  virus  was  present  constantly 
in  the  secretions  from  the  nose  and  throat  and 
in  the  intestinal  contents  of  acute  poliomyelitis 
patients,  also  in  those  with  light,  abortive  cases 
of  the  disease,  and  further,  in  numbers  of 
healthy  contacts.  As  a  rule,  the  ▼iros  soon 
loses  its  virulence,  so  that  isolation  need  not 
be  kept  up  for  more  than  two  weeks;  although 
the  virus  was  found  in  the  nasopharynx  up  to 
seven  m<mths  in  a  few  of  the  cases  examined, 
and  also  in  the  abortive  cases  and  healthy  con- 
tacts. He  thought  it  probable  that  each  case 
and  eaeh  abortive  case  is  surrounded  with  a 
number  of  carriers,  but  serioss  epidemics  do 
not  result  because  the  persons  exposed  are  not 
susceptible.  It  seemed  te  he  the  rule  that  a 
region  where  a  disease  has  onee  been  epidemic, 
is  spared  further  inroads  of  the  diisease  later, 
indicating  that  a  large  part  of  the  population 
has  become  immunized  bv  having  had  the  dis- 
ease in  an  attenuated  form.  This  rule  was 
particularly  evident  in  the  large  cities  where 
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the  people  are  exposed   to  bo  many  diseaseB  eome  of  the  principal  works  of  the  year.     In 

and  contract  them  in  a  mild,  clinically  not  ap-  addition  to  these,  reference  lists  will  be  found 

preciable,  form,  during  the  course  of  a  mild  under  Social  Eoonomios;   Labob;    Socioloot; 

epidemic.     Then,  when  the  disease  returns  at  Stndicausk;     Taxation;     and     Women     in 

some  later  period  in  a  more  malignant  form^  Industry. 

the  population  is  protected.    In  rural  districts       General   and   Theoretical   Works.     Henry 

there  is  not  the  same  opportunity  to  acquire  R.  Seager,  Principlea  of  Economics;  G.   Moss, 

immunity,  and  when  an  epidemic  occurs  it  at-  Bihliographie    der    Socialtcisaenschaften     (Ber- 

tacks    large    numbers    of    non-immunes    and    is  lin) ;  G.  Schmoller^  Oharakterhilder  (Munich); 

liable  to  run  an  exceptionally  severe  course.  I.  H.  Penson,  The  economics  of  everyday  life: 

POLITIC  All    ECONOMY.      A    considerable  A  first  hook  of  economic  study;  Members  of  the 

number  of  articles  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  department   of   political   economy   of   the   Uni- 

this    volume    treating    various    problems    and  versity  of  Chicago,  Material  for  the  study  of 

movements  of  economic  interest  not  covered  by  elementary    economics;    J.    G.    Murdoch,    Eoo- 

this  one.     A  general  survey  of  business  condi-  nomioe  as  the  basis  of  living  ethics;  M.  Ingan- 

tions  during  the  year  is  given  under  Financial  Baranowsky,  Social  Theorie  der  Verteilung, 
Review.     In  the  article  Labor  will  be  found       Historical  and  Descriptive  Works.  C.  A. 

references  to  the  various  topics  treating  differ-  Beard,    The   Economic   History   of   the    United 

ent  aspects  of  the  labor  problem.     The  article  States,  vol.  1.,  and  The  Economio  Interpretation^ 

Banks  and  Banking  includes  statistics  of  all  of  the  Constitution;;  E.  Cannan,  The  Economia 

banks    in    the   United    States   and    history   for  Outlook;  G.  Hayes,  British  Social  Politics;  A. 

banking  and   currency   reform,   and   is   supple-  B.  Martinez,  and  M.  Lewandowski,  The  Argen- 

mented  by  articles  on  the  several  kinds  of  bank-  tine  in  the  Tioentieth  Century;  J.  R.  H.  Moore^ 

ing    institutions,    and    by    that   entitled    Agri-  An  Industrial  History  of  the  American  People ;^ 

cultural  Crq>it.    Other  articles  related  to  the  H.  Rey,  La  vie  4conomique  de  la  SuMe;  J.  A. 

general  subject  of  economics  are:   Bureau  of  Woodburn,  The  Life  of  Thaddeus  Stevens;  Re- 

Corporations,  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash-  port  of  the  California  conservation  commission. 

inoton,  Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology;  for  1012;  W.  H.  Dawson,  Industrial  Oermany;- 

Insurance;  Parcel  Post;  Old-Age  Pensions;  O.  J.  R.  Howarth,  Commercial  Geography  of 

Prices;  Social  Economics,  and  subjects  there  the  World;  A  W.  Lauber,  Indian  Slavery  m 

referred   to,    as    Tariff;    Taxation;    Trusts;  Colonial  Times  within  the  Present  Limits  of  the 

and  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  United  States;  H.  Levy,  The  Beginning  of  Eco- 

The  American  Economic  Association.    The  nomio  Liberalism  in  England;  J.  R.  Smith,  In- 

twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  body  was  dustrial  and  Commercial  Geography;  W.  Som- 

held  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  December  27-30,  in  bart.  The  Jews  and  Modem  Capitalism;  S.  J» 

connection    with    the    annual    meeting    of    the  Buc^,  The  Granger  Movement;  J.  R.  Cahill,  Re- 

American    Sociological    Society.      (See    SociOL-  port   of  an  Enquiry   into   Agricultural   Credit 

OOT.)    The  first  topic  on   the  programme  was  and  Agricultural  Cooperation  in  Germany;  C» 

"The  Control  of  Public  Service  Corporations,"  W.    Dahlinger,    The  Vew   Agrarianism;   O.   J. 

on  which  a  paper  was  read  bv  Professor  John  Dunlop,  The  Farm  Labourer;  the  History  of  a 

H.  Gray  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  Modem  Problem;  F.  G.  Heath,  British  Rural 

discussed  by  a  number  of  other  experts.    There  Life  and  Labour. 

followed  an  address  of  President  Small  of  the  Monet  and  Bankino.  C.  N.  Fowler,  Seven- 
American  Sociological  Society,  on  ''A  Vision  of  teen  TaUcs  on  the  Banking  Question;  F.  B.  Kirk- 
Social  Efficiency,'^  and  that  of  President  David  bridge,  and  J.  E.  Sterrett,  The  Modem  Trust 
Kinley  of  the  Economic  Association,  on  "The  Company:  Its  Functions  and  Organization; 
Renewed  Extension  of  Government  Control  of  Marsel  Lenoir,  Etudes  sur  la  Formation  et  le 
Economical  Life."  Much  attention  was  given  Mouvement  des  Prix;  G.  K.  Holmes,  Cold  Stor- 
to  the  "Theory  of  the  Making  of  Railway  age  Prices;  Library  of  Congress,  Additional 
Rates,"  on  which  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  B.  reference  on  the  cost  of  living  and  prices;  Haxt- 
H.  Meyer  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis-  ley  Withers,  Money-Changing :  An  Introduction^ 
si  on,  and  discussed  by  a  number  of  others,  in-  to  Foreign  Exchange;  J.  M.  Keynes,  Indian^ 
eluding  Professor  Josef  Schumpeter  of  the  Uni-  Currency  and  Finance;  S.  W.  Levine,  The  Busi- 
versity  of  Graz,  Austria.  There  were  held  two  ness  of  Pawnbroking;  a  Guide  and  a  Defense. 
round-table  discussions  on  "The  Rural  Organi-  Business:  Its  Organization  and  Methods. 
zation  Service,"  led  by  Professor  T.  N.  Carver  Hugo  Muensterberg,  Psychology  and  Industrial 
of  Harvard  University,  and  director  of  the  EfMency;  H.  S.  Abbott,  A  treatise  on  the  law 
rural  organization  service  of  the  United  States  of  public  securities;  R.  W.  Babson,  Business 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  on  "  The  Theory  barometers  used  in  the  accumulation  of  money; 
of  Rent  and  American  Agriculture,"  led  by  o  textbook  on  applied  economics  for  merchants. 
Professor  H.  C.  Taylor  of  the  University  of  bankers  and  investors  (sixth  edition);  H.  H. 
Wisconsin*  At  the  fifth  session  Mr.  John  Gra-  Brace,  The  value  of  organized  speculation;  Bu- 
ham  Brooks  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  presented  a  reau  of  Municipal  Research,  Handbook  of  mu* 
paper  on  "  Syndicalism,"  which  was  discussed  nicipal  accounts;  W.  M.  Cole,  Cost  of  accounting 
by  Professor  Karl  F.  Theodor  Rathgen  of  the  institutions;  C.  A  Collins,  Productive  sales 
Kolonialinstitut  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  Mr.  methods;  C.  G.  DuBois,  A  brief  history  of  tele- 
Roger  W.  Babson  of  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  and  phone  accounting;  B.  A  Franklin,  Cost  reports 
several  university  professors.  At  the  final  ses-  for  executives;  T.  Gibson,  The  elements  of  spec- 
sion  Professor  Willard  C.  Hotchkiss  of  North-  ulation;  C.  Gobrecht-Darrach,  Valuation  of  the 
western  University  discussed  "Recent  Trust  properties  of  public  utility  corporations;  £.  D. 
Decisions  and  Business."  This  same  topic  was  Jones,  Business  administration:  the  scientifio 
commented  upon  by  numerous  distinguished  principles  of  a  new  profession;  J.  J.  Klein, 
economists.  Elements   of   accounting,   theory  and  practice; 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY                  SeS  POLITICAL  PABTIB8 

(Pari  I:  Steam  railroads;  fourth  annual  sum-  by  President  Taft  in  New  York  City  on  Jamiaix 

ber) ;  P.  T.  Cherington,    Advertising  aa  a  buaine99  4,  more  than  1400  persons  prominent  in  the  Re- 

force;  a  compilation  of  experience  and  records;  publican  party  were  present     In  this  address 

A.  H.  Church,  The  proper  distribution  of  e9-  Mr.  Taft  defended  the  policy  of  his  administra- 

pense    burden.;    A    J.    Liversedge,    Commercial  .tion  and  defined  the  issues  of  the  election   of 

engineering;   W.   C.   Van   Antwerp,   The  stock  Id  12  as  he  understood  them.     After  calling  to 

exchange  from  vfithin;  Report  on  the  German  mind  several  of  the  most  important  acts  of  his 

Law   of  1909   against   unfair   competition;   F.  administration,  he  comment^  on  the  break  in 

W.   Hirst,    The   six  panics  and   other   essays;  the  party  which  resulted  in  his  defeat  as  fol- 

6amuel    S.    Wyer,    Regulation^    valuation    and  lows:     "Let  us   invite  these  Republicans  who 

depreciation  of  public  utilities;  Horatio  A.  Fob-  left  us  under  an  impulse  that  calmer  oonsidera- 

ter,    Engineering   valuation    of   public  utilities  tion  shows  to  have  been  unwise,  to  return  and 

and  factories;  W.  C.  Redfield,  Business  in  the  atand  again  shoulder  to  shoulder  with   us   is 

public  mind  {Sen,  Doc.  S7,  6S  Cong^^  1  Bess.);  this   critical    time    in   our    country'a    history. 

L.  H.  Hanley,  Business  organization  and  com-  Let  us  invite  from  the  ranks  of  our  opponents, 

bination.  the  Democrats,  the  many  who  love   the   Con- 

CoBFOBATiONS.      T.    L.    Greene,    Corporation  stitution  and  the  blessings  it  has  conferred  on 

finance;  R.  C.  Heisler,  Federal  incorporation;  our  people  to  unite  with  us  in  its  defense.     It 

constitutional    questions    involved;    Library    of  must  be  a  campaign   of  education   among  the 

Congress,  List  of  references  on  federal  control  common    people,    against    the    poison    of   class 

of  commerce  and  corporations    (third  edition,  hatred,  the  fantasies  of  unbalanced  enthusiasts, 

with  additions  by  H.   B.  Meyer) ;    William  S.  the  sophistry  of  demagogic  promises,  and   the 

Stevens     (Ed.),    Industrial    Combinations    and  viles  of  false  friends  of  humanity."    Pleas  for 

Trusts;  S.  S.  Wyer,.  Regulation,  valuation  and  reunion  with   the   Progressives   were   urged    in 

depreciation  of  public  utilities.  the  same  month  by  Chase  S.  Osbom,  Republican, 

Tbadb   and   TRANSPOBTATloir.     S.   0.   Dunn,  ®'  Michigan,  and  Frank  A  Munsey,  one  of  the 

The  needs  of  the  railways;  C.  S.  Gleed,  The  re-  S?"*    prominent    of    the    Progressive    leaders. 

habilitation  of  the  Santa  F4  railway  system;  Jh®  F^^  of  Mr.  Munsey  found  no  support  from 

E.  8.  Ketchum,  and  T.  D.  Fitzgerald,  The  freight  Mr.  Roosevelt    Early  in  May  the  executive  com- 

classification    and    traffic    territories    of    the  ™"*^  ?'  J?e  V^^J  ^gan  to  niake  plans  for  a 

United  States;  C.  Lasteyrie,  La  nationalisation  J«?;«?»»5*^»o^»  *°^,*°  informal  convention  was 

des  chemins  de  fer  anglais;  G.  De  Leener,  La  ".ej^  *?  y.T*^«?-.  "^'*?'  '°'  reorganization  con- 

politique   des    transporU    en   BelgiqUe;   H.    C.  sjdered  did  not  include  amalgamation  with  the 

Lust    and  R.  Merriam,  Digest  of  the  decisions  Progressive   party.     Governor   Hadley   of  Mis- 

under  the  interstate  commerce  act;  Bureau  of  ■?""'  ^^^,  ^"  on®  <>'  the  supporters  of  Mr. 

Railway  Economics,  List  of  references  to  pub-  Roosevelt  in  the  convention   in    1912,  but  re- 

lications  pertaining  to  the  government  ownership  2*"®^' o°  *^®  nomination  of  Mr.  Taft,  to  leave  the 
of  railways;  G.  Cahen    and  E.  Laurent,  Rap-  Republican   party,   urged   the   purging   of   the 

ports  sur  les  indices  des  crises  ^onomiques  et  ^^l^ll     He   advocated   a   presidential   primaiy 

sur  Us  mesures  financi^es  propres  d  att^uer  »nd  the  holding  of  a  reform  convention.    At  the 

les  chdmages  resultant   de  ces  crises;   W.   J.  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  na- 

Cunningham,  The  Administration  of  the  State  ^^'^  committee  plans  were  made  for  a  meeting 

Railways    of    Prussia-Hesse;    J.     P.     Curran,  ^f  the  general   committee.     Several   prominent 

Freight  Rates:  Studies  in  Rate  Construction;  senators,  including  Senator  Jones  of  Waahin^n 

H.  Keller,  American  Shipping:  Its  History  and  and  Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa,  urged  Mr.  Hilles, 

Economic  Conditions.  chairman    of  the   national   committee,   to   hold 

POLITICAL  PABTIBB  IN  1913.     The  his.  ?:l^Y.!!^i??Ji^  iV>.  ^° J2?^^f.  ^^?.«„  «^: 


tory  of  the  Democratic  party  during  the  year  ^'I^i^J^Z*^  ^}^  ^fuf*'"?  **  ♦^•"^  ^ 

ia   that   of   the   administration   and   needs   no  i^r.'!'''^'*^  "'  •!?*''  ■'^''''v  ,i^  ?"^^K?*  *** 

ipecial   treatment     The  broken   wings   of   the  "'V^fn  SSlTiL*^  .T  «"*i"    Washington 

Ilepublican  party  which,  in  1912.  went  to  form  V^'^J^Jl  ^^^I't^tf'^i^  i^lvJ"^rJ^""i 

the*^  Progressive   and    the    regular    Republican  ^„H,^/„S^nWi'l."/K  *  '"  *''»  "*^*^»!^ 

parties  &th  were  active  in  1913  in  the  Election.  ~"£'^'*'SLm^Jff„^2T„  fh!  !?r"*i^i.*^**P^ 

which  took  nlace  in  that  vear  certain  modifications  in  the  rules  of  the  party 

wnicn  TOOK  place  in  inat  year.  governing   procedure    at   national    oonrenUons. 

There  was  much  discussion  of  the  possibility  f  he  most  important  change  related  to  t^r^- 

of  a  reunion  of  the  two  parties,  and  this  found  tation.    This  was  in  resf^nse  to  the  oondiUoM 

more  favor  among  the  Republican  leaders  than  which  placed  an  undue  power  in  the  hands  of 

among  the  Progressive.    Men  prominent  m  the  the  delegatea  from  Southern  SUtee.  in  which 

Progressive    party,    especially    Mr.    Roosevelt  the  party  as  a  party  hardly  exSta.     aT  the 

ihJ^lti  'n^rj'^LTT'  ?^^  «?'°Ko°»f  Ji  h  Repu'blicin  party^in  the  South  conSitaltmlS 

V„v»™S.,    .«S  T  »fw    «f'  ."'"V^?  •'"'I  15  *»"«'y  "'  Wblican  oiBce  holder^  the  South 

^ZZ^L  Vtt  ^y,f?Z  ®  '**   *'^^'r\  ''J'**  '"  P"''»«  conventions  has  been  a  "solid  South - 

i^r^V^^^!A\}^A  <?"'J«"<7  seemed  to  be  for  i„  gupport  of  the  eondldates  of  the  administra- 

in Tflll   to  -tnrn   J^Jhl  "*,  P'^S^"'""  Party  tion.    it  was  this  state  of  affairs  which  brought 

wini      TW   t..   .1,^        •    T'f!"  »T^i'"'i°  "^'"•*  *•>«  strongest  protests  against  the  renlm- 

wing.      This   was   shown    in    elections    held    in  {nation   of  Mr    Taft   in    1012      Tn    .Z^J7ZL. 

SU^tl'    Masaachusetts,.   New   York    and    other  ^Tth  ttelan^  a^opUV  the'-^n-nSh^ 

States.     For  a  discussion  of  the  State  elections  will  nrobablv  be  90  fpwp/  «lpl«€wif*«r  i«  +1,2  «- 

iwa"fn  Ihe^'aK"  uS''^/'/'"T'^*ir'  ««-?' Rattan  "  iXn^W"  I'JlO  Vsn 

Jifis,  in  the   article  United  States,   and  the  there  were  in  1Q12     Of  ihn  i<v»««   ta  «.nwrii 

U^Jnl^w'^Vf*"'  ^*'*''  r;.''*'-    ^."'*  «PO^hriouth!"lial2ma  wite  i^  de^lL^" 

IS  given  below  a  brief  summary  of  the  more  im-  Arkansas  3    Florida  4   O^r^a.  lo   T^«;-;f«r7 

J^^'^pSr'it  in"f  ddre«  deliver^  'uLlIu  ^m^.'-of^r.  ^^"^  L 
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•igniflcant  as  this  change  was  the  committee's 
action  in  recognizing  the  primary  laws  of  the 
various  States  and  taking  awaj  from  the  com- 
mittee itself  the  power  to  make  up  the  temporary 
roll  of  the  convention  in  so  far  as  delegates 
selected  from  the  primaries  held  under  State 
law  are  concerned.  The  committee  decided 
against  a  special  conyention  to  be  held  in 
1914. 

PBOGBESSiys  Pabtt.  Ab  noted  aboye,  the 
plan  of  union  with  the  Republican  partj  urged 
by  Frank  A.  Munsey  in  January,  1913,  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  On  January  24 
headquarters  were  organized  in  New  York^  and 
Washington.  At  a  oanquet  of  the  National 
Progressive  Club  held  on  February  12,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  named  as  presidential  candidate 
in  1916.  A  meeting  of  members  of  the  party 
was  held  in  Philadelphia  on  March  12.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  the  chief  speaker.  He  said  among 
other  things: 

"  Our  party  is  not  in  power;  it  is  not  in  office; 
but  it  is  our  duty  to  formulate  public  opinion 
and  prepare  it  so  that  it  shall  insist  on  action 
along  the  lines  we  indicate. 

''We  recognize  that  partr  organization  and 
machinery,  while  imperatively  necessary,  are  of 
use  only  if  treated  as  a  practical  means  of  se- 
suring  applied  idealism. 

"The  Progressive  party  has  been  founded 
primarily  to  render  social  and  industrial  serv- 
ice. This  means,  of  course,  that  there  must  be 
clean  politics.  Rotten  politics  in  the  end  mean 
rotten  business  and  rotten  conditions  generally. 

"The  most  original  form  of  work  which  we 
are  undertaking  is  the  work  of  the  Progressive 
Service.  The  Ihrogressive  Service  branch  of  our 
party  activity  is  devoted  to  social  research  in 
organized,  efficient  shape,  and  is  endeavoring  to 
correlate  it  with  the  acts  of  law-making  bodies 
and  the  needs  of  the  public 

"We  wish  the  business  man  to  prosper.  We 
bold  that  the  right  type  of  business  man  is  the 
man  who  makes  money  by  serving  others,  and 
if  the  service  is  great  we  wish  the  reward  to  be 
great.  We  draw  the  line  on  conduct,  not  on 
size.  We  do  not  intend  to  destroy  big  business 
where  it  is  useful  to  the  people;  we  intend  to 
keep  it,  but  we  intend  so  to  supervise  and  con- 
trol it  that  we  can  be  sure  that  it  will  be  use- 
ful. 

"We  wish  to  see  wages  go  up,  if  dividends 
go  up.  If  the  man  at  the  top  makes  a  fortune 
and  the  man  at  the  bottom  only  a  bare  living, 
we  hold  that  there  is  something  wrong,  and  we 
do  not  intend  to  rest  content  until  we  right 
that  wrong." 

At  this  meeting  $12,000  was  collected  in 
money  and  pledges  for  the  campaign  fund  of  the 
party.  The  national  committee  met  in  the 
latter  part  of  May.  In  a  caucus  vote  a  decision 
against  amalgamation  with  the  Republicans  was 
made.  Plans  were  made  for  the  celebration 
of  the  first  anniversary  of  the  party  in  Chicago, 
HI.  The  committee  endorsed  the  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  the  election  of  sena- 
tors by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  A  convention 
was  held  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  beginning  July  2. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Oscar  S. 
Straus,  Gifford  Pinchot,  and  Herbert  Knox 
Smith.  The  first  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  party  was  celebrated  in  Chicago  on  August 
30.  President  Roosevelt  and  other  leaders  made 
addresses.     On  October  3  President  Roosevelt 


spoke  at  a  dinner  which  was  held  previous  to  his 
departure  for  South  America.  He  received  a 
great  ovation  and  speeches  were  made  by  Albert 
J.  Beveridge,  Gifford  Pinchot,  and  others.  Mem- 
bers of  the  national,  executive,  and  congressional 
committees  of  the  party  held  a  joint  meeting  on 
November  8.  Plans  of  amalgamating  with  the 
Republicans  were  repudiated  by  Gifford  Pinchot 
in  a  statement  made  on  December  6. 

POLO.  By  winning  two  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular polo  matches  ever  played  the  United 
States  retained  possession  of  the  International 
Challenge  Cup.  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  the 
"  four "  who  won  the  cup  at  Hurlingham,  Eng^ 
land,  in  1909,  were  the  players  who  successfully 
defended  the  trophy  in  1913.  These  men  were 
Harry  Payne  Whitney,  Lawrence  Waterbury,  J. 
M.  Waterbury,  and  Devereux  Milburn.  The 
British  team  composed  Captain  Leslie  St.  C. 
Cheape,  Captain  A.  Noel  Edwards,  Captain  R. 
Gerald  Ritson,  Captain  Vivian  N.  Lockett,  and 
P.  M.  Freake,  who  took  Captain  Edwards's 
place  in  the  second  match.  The  Duke  of  West- 
minster was  the  principal  financial  backer  of 
the  British  team,  which  was  better  equipped 
for  the  matches  than  ever  before.  Forty  ponies, 
the  pick  of  the  empire,  were  taken  to  the  United 
States  for  use  in  the  contests.  In  previous 
games  the  United  States  players  had  had  a 
distinct  advantage  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
their  ponies  were  speedier  and  better  condi- 
tioned. This  state  of  affairs,  however,  did  not 
exist  in  1913.  In  the  practice  matches  the 
Americans  showed  surprisingly  poor  form  and 
as  a  result  a  week  before  the  date  set  for  the 
first  contest  those  in  charge  announced  that  the 
four  to  defend  the  cup  would  be  Louis  E.  Stod- 
dard, No.  1;  Devereux  Milburn,  No.  2;  Foxhall 
P.  Keene,  No.  3;  and  Malcolm  Stevenson,  back. 
Greatly  to  the  surprise  of  polo  experts,  H. 
P.  Whitney  and  the  two  Waterburys  were  not 
included  in  the  line-up.  An  accident  to  Keene 
upset  the  plans  made,  and  four  days  before  the 
matches  Whitney  and  the  rest  of  the  "big 
four"  were  named  to  defend  the  trophy. 

In  the  first  game  the  Americans  started  out 
with  an  assault  that  overwhelmed  their  oppo- 
nents, quickly  running  up  a  score  of  six  goals 
to  Great  Britain's  one.  Then  the  visitors 
rallied  and  met  the  attack  with  daring  and 
brilliant  play.  During  the  game,  J.  M.  Water- 
bury had  two  oT  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
broken  by  a  mallet.  He  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  game,  Louis  E.  Stoddard  taking  his 
place.  The  match  finally  ended  with  the  Amer- 
icans victors  by  a  score  of  5^  to  3.  An  un- 
usual feature  of  this  contest  was  the  fact  that 
the  British  players  escaped  any  penalties. 

F.  M.  Freake  replaced  Captain  Edwards  in 
the  second  struggle,  while  Stoddard  again  played 
for  the  injured  Waterbury.  The  BritisTi  players 
gave  a  masterly  exhibition  in  this  game,  riding 
like  demons  and  wielding  their  mallets  with 
deadly  effect.  Stoddard  was  the  American  star, 
scoring  four  goals,  while  Captain  Cheape  rolled 
up  the  same  number  for  his  side.  The  pen- 
alties charged  were  the  deciding  factor  in  the 
outcome,  the  British  losing  %  of  a  goal  and 
the  Americans  %  of  a  goal.  The  final  score 
was    United  States  4%,  Great  Britain  4^4. 

Cooperslown  won  the  American   open  cham- 
pionship   for    the    second    successive    year,    de- 
feating Point  Judith  in  the  final  match  by  7  j 
goals  to  2%.     Cooperstown  also  captured  th#[^ 
senior  championship  title  by  defeating  Meado# 
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Brook  8%  to  4% 9  and  the  junior  championship  throughout  the  works  of  the  island,  the  soil 
by  defeating  Great  Neck  10^  to  7.  In  the  and  climate  of  which  are  successfully  adapted 
Westbury  challenge  cup  matches.  Great  Neck  to  the  production  of  the  highest  grades  of 
defeated  the  Meadow  Brook  Hunters  9%  to  S%.  coffee  to  be  found  in  the  world.  The  figures 
The  Newport  championships  were  won  by  the  above  indicate  that  Porto  Rican  coffee  has 
Cooperstown  Leopards,  who  defeated  the  My-  found  a  much  wider  market  outside  the  United 
opia  Perroquets  5%  to  1%.  States  than  within  it.     Great  progress  has  been 

POOL.     See  Billiards.  made  in  the  growing  of  fruits  of  various  kinds. 

POFULATIOK  STATISTICS.  See  Vital  The  most  important  of  these  are  oranges,  pine- 
Statistics.  apples,  and  grape  fruit.    In  1013  353,633  boxes 

POBTO  BICO.  Population.  The  popula-  of  oranges,  360,232  crates  of  pineapples,  and 
tion  of  Porto  Rico  in  1910  was  1,118,012,  com-  216,216  boxes  of  grape  fruit  were  exported  to 
pared  with  053,233  in  1000.  The  largest  cities  the  United  States.  Much  attention  is  also 
with  their  populations  in  1910  are  as  follows:  given  to  the  raising  of  cocoanuts.  The  Indus- 
San  Juan,  48,716;  Pones,  25,005;  Mayaguez,  tries  mentioned  comprise  the  leading  agrieul- 
16,563;  Caguas,  10,354;  Arecibo,  9612;  and  tural  activities  of  the  island. 
Aguadilla  6315.  Commebcb.    The    value   of  .exports    and    im- 

Agucultube.  The  most  important  industries  ports  for  the  fiscal  year  1012-13  aggregated 
of  the  island  are  those  related  to  agriculture.  $86,003,627,  or  a  decrease  of  $6,628,259  from 
Increasing  attention  has  been  given  within  the  the  corresponding  total  of  1011-12.  Imports 
past  two  years  to  the  development  of  agricul-  were  valued  at  $36,000,062  and  exports  at  $40,- 
ture,  and  for  this  purpose  the  insular  board  of  103,565,  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  former 
commissioners  of  agriculture  has  cooperated  of  $6,026,411,  and  of  the  latter,  $601,848.  A 
with  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  government  decrease  in  the  value  of  exports  to  the  United 
in  private  enterprises  in  distributing  informs-  States  is  partially  offset  by  an  increase  of 
tion  as  to  the  most  effective  means  to  be  $1,732,030  in  exports  to  other  countries.  The 
adopted  and  methods  to  be  followed  in  work-  drop  in  the  price  of  sugar  was  chiefly  respon- 
ing  out  the  various  problems  of  cultivation,  sible  for  the  decrease  in  the  total  value  of  ship- 
preservation,  treatment,  and  marketing  of  ments  to  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the 
crops  under  local  conditions.  Improvements  products  noted  above,  the  most  important  ex- 
resulted  from  this  are  already  noticeable  ports  were  hides,  leather,  and  tallow.  The 
throughout  the  island,  both  in  the  increased  most  important  articles  brought  into  Porto 
acreage  under  tillage  and  thoroughness  in  cul-  Rico  from  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tivation  as  well  as  in  the  better  quality  and  tries  during  the  fiscal  year  were  rice,  valued  at 
greater  quantity  of  the  resulting  products.  $5,060,527,  manufactures  of  cotton,  $2,012,640, 
One  of  the  most  important  objects  sought  is  cloths,  $1,808,805,  manufactures  of  iron  and 
the  development  of  intensive  farming,  in  which  steel,  $2,039,442,  wheat  fiour,  $1,786,589,  and 
the   rural    inhabitants   shall   generall^r   acquire  pork,  $1,253,711. 

proprietary  interests  and  thus,  participating  in  Roads.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1013, 
the  activities,  prosperity,  and  obligations  of  macadamized  highways  had  been  constructed  to 
the  country,  break  away  from  the  condition  of  a  total  length  of  1070  kilometers,  of  which  7.7 
peonage  in  which  through  ancient  system  and  kilometers  were  completed  during  the  year.  Of 
tradition  thev  have  been  held  for  centuries,  the  total,  657  kilometers  had  been  constructed 
The  board  of  commissioners  has  a  competent  since  the  establishment  of  the  civil  governmsnt 
corps  of  scientists  actively  engaged  in  various  in  1001.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were 
investigations.  Research  work  for  the  purpose  960  passenger  and  67  freight  automobiles  using 
of  discovering  methods  of  combating  pests  and  these  highways.  In  recent  years  a  considerable 
diseases  of  cane  and  other  crops  has  been  con-  portion  of  road  construction  has  been  done  by 
ducted  during  1013  throughout  the  island.  convict  labor.    Work  on  improvements  of  har- 

The  most  important  crdp  Is  sugar.  While  bore  at  San  Juan  and  Ponce  were  continued 
the  shipments  of  sugar  during  1013  were  16,000  during  1013.  These  harbors  when  completed 
tons  greater  than  during  the  preceding  year,  will  make  it  much  better  adapted  to  receive 
reaching  a  total  of  333,000  tons,  the  average  shipping  than  before.  A  railroad  pier  at  San 
price  received  was  $16  less  a  ton,  reducing  the  Juan  was  nearing  completion  at  the  end  of  the 
total  value  of  sugar  shipments  approximately  year.  A  survey  and  estimate  for  the  further 
$5,000,000  from  that  of  1012.  The  decreased  dredging  of  San  Juan  harbor  has  been  corn- 
valuation  resulted  from  the  depression  in  the  pleted  by  the  United  States  engineers,  and  is  to 
sugar  industry.  The  tobacco  industry  has  been  be  used  as  a  basis  for  recommendation  as  to 
increasingly  important  in  recent  years.  The  appropriation  for  that  purpose, 
growth  of  the  industry  is  shown  by  the  fact  Irrigation.  One  of  the  most  important  un- 
that  the  export  of  cigars  in  1013  was  165,524,-  dertakings  for  the  benefit  of  the  island  is  the 
000,  while  in  1001  it  was  less  than  one-tenth  irrigation  system  which  has  been  under  way 
this  quantity.  The  output  in  1013  was  valued  for  several  years  and  now  approaches  comple- 
at  $5,800,162.  The  unmanufactured  tobacco  tion.  The  position,  extent,  and  direction  of 
produced  in  1013  was  6,052,467  pounds,  valued  the  mountain  ranges  and  the  influence  of  pre- 
at  $3,006,854.  Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  to-  vailing  winds  in  Porto  Rico  cause  a  precipita* 
bacco  crop  is  shipped  in  the  leaf,  the  remainder  tion  of  the  atmosphere  moisture  upon  the 
being  shipped  in  manufactured  form.  The  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  island,  de- 
growing  01  coffee  continues  to  be  an  industry  priving  large  areas  of  otherwise  fertile  and 
of  increasing  importance  in  the  island.  The  productive  lands  to  the  south  and  west  of  the 
coffee  exported  to  foreign  countries  in  1013  main  divide  of  the  rainfall  essential  to  their 
amounted  to  40,571  pounds  valued  at  $8,378,-  use  for  agriculture.  The  owners  of  these  lands 
346.  The  export  of  coffee  to  the  United  States  for  many  years  made  use  of  primitive  methods 
amounted  to  773,626  pounds,  valued  at  $132,-  of  irrisration  which  were  too  uncertain  in  their 
070.    The  growing  of  coffee  is  being  extended   operation  and  efficiency  to  insure  the  satisfao- 
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iory  and  uninterrupted  service  necessary  to  suc- 
cess in  the  extensive  agricultural  enterprises 
in  which  the  land  owners  were  engaged.  The 
principal  crop  of  the  region  is  sugar-cane,  which 
requires  a  large  and  uninterrupted  supply  of 
moisture.  Investigations  which  led  up  to  the 
system  now  nearing  completion  were  made  in 
1908,  and  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  was 
enacted  into  a  law  at  the  special  session  of  the 
legislature  held  in  September  of  that  year. 
The  system  consists  of  three  distinct  but  com- 
plementary projects:  The  Patillas  reservoir, 
dam,  and  distributing  system  in  the  east;  the 
Carite  reservoir,  dam,  tunnel,  and  distributing 
system;  and  the  Guayabal  reservoir,  dam,  and 
distributing  system  with  their  subsidiary 
structures.  In  three  years  two-thirds  of  the 
work  was  completed,  and  the  entire  system  will 
be  effective  early  in  1914.  The  irrigation  dis- 
trict 18  about  40  miles  long,  and  averages  two 
miles  in  width.  The  final  legislation  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  the  work  was  enacted  at 
a  special  session  of  the  Assembly  convened  in 
June,  1913.  The  act  passed  at  this  session 
constitutes  the  general  revision  of  the  previous 
irrigation  legislation  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs 
of  the  property  owners  and  to  properly  protect 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  Forto  Rico.  It 
provides  for  the  financing  of  a  project  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  best  serve  the  interests  of  the 
land  owners  by  extending  the  payment  re- 
quired of  them  to  meet  the  entire  cost  of  the 
project  over  an  estimated  period  of  43  years. 
The  total  cost  of  constructing  the  system  will 
be  about  $4,000,000. 

Education.  The  daily  attendance  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  island  during  the  year 
averaged  117,360,  a  slight  increase  over  the 
average  of  the  previous  school  year.  The  total 
enrollment  was  166,785.  The  legislative  assem- 
bly of  1913  passed  new  laws  providing  for  in- 
creased revenues  for  educational  purposes. 
Appropriations  for  these  purposes  were  in- 
creased by  over  $1,000,000,  and  an  increase  of 
nearly  800  in  the  number  of  teachers  was  also 
authorized.  Accommodations  will  be  provided 
for  at  least  30,000  more  pupils.  The  Assembly 
also  appropriated  $150,000  for  the  construction 
of  four  high-school  buildings  in  addition  to  the 
four  now  in  use.  Four  of  the  high  schools 
maintained  by  the  department  of  education 
during  the  past  year  have  offered  a  four-year 
course,  while  during  1913-14  four-year  studies 
will  be  added  to  the  course  given  by  one  of  the 
other  high  schools.  Certificates  from  the  high 
schools  of  Porto  Rico  have  been  recognized  by 
many  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities 
on  the  mainland,  in  which  graduates  are  pur- 
suing courses.  A  commercial  course  has  been 
added  to  the  other  studies  given  in  the  high 
schools,  two  years  being  required  for  its  com- 
pletion. The  domestic  science  department  of 
the  Central  High  School  at  San  Juan  has 
awakened  much  interest.  Special  attention  is 
being  devoted  throughout  the  educational  sys- 
tem to  practice  courses  such  as  manual  train- 
ing, household  economy,  and  agricultural  and 
commercial  studies.  Instruction  in  night 
schools  throughout  the  island,  numbering  290 
up  to  1913,  had  been  confined  to  academic 
courses.  In  that  year  a  night  trade  school  was 
opened  at  San  Juan,  with  classes  in  carpentry, 
bride-laying,  plumbinif,  and  automobile  econom- 
ics. The  total  enrollment  in  this  school  was 
206.    The    interest  in   agricultural   instruction 


has  been  maintained  throughout  the  islands  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  many  places  property 
owners  have  placed  land  at  the  disposition  of 
the  school  boards  for  use  in  giving  practical 
instruction.  Military  instruction  in  the  schools 
meets  with  enthusiastic  interest.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Porto  Rico  is  the  highest  institution  in 
the  educational  system.  The  board  of  trustees 
in  1913  completed  plans  to  open  a  college  of 
law,  a  college  of  pharmacy,  and  a  university 
high  school.  Special  evening  classes  in  indus- 
trial work  were  begun  in  January,  1913.  A 
college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  is  be- 
ing developed  at  Mayaguez,  near  the  United 
States  agricultural  experiment  station.  This 
was  started  with  an  enrollment  of  126  students. 

Health  and  Sanitation.  The  sanitation 
service  of  the  island  was  reorganized  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  a  law  passed  in 
1912.  The  new  methods  of  administration 
proved  successful,  though  they  at  first  met  with 
some  opposition.  Results  were  accomplished  in 
the  eradication  of  bubonic  plague,  and  several 
epidemics  of  typhoid  fever.  The  first  suspended 
case  of  bubonic  plague  was  found  on  January 
14,  1012,  and  by  February  15,  1913,  all  evi- 
dences of  plague  infection  were  absent  for  a 
sufiicient  length  of  time  to  indicate  its  eradi- 
cation. During  this  period,  36  persons  died  of 
the  plague  and  $227,000  was  expended  for 
emergency  measures.  At  the  time  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  sanitation  service  few  of  the 
towns  of  the  island  had  proper  water  supply 
and  sewerage  systems.  As  a  result  of  the  work 
of  the  service,  a  number  of  water  systems  had 
been  Installed  and  others  are  being  projected, 
while  sewerage  systems  are  being  planned  and 
installed  as  rapidly  as  funds  are  available. 
The  legislature  of  1913  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  institute  for  the  study  of  trop- 
ical diseases.  Aside  from  the  work  indicated, 
this  institute  furnishes  a  valuable  course  of  in- 
struction to  medical  officers  and  inspectors  of 
the  sanitation  service  as  well  as  other  persons 
interested  in  tropical  diseases  and  sanitation 
work.  The  work  of  eradicating  hook-worm, 
although  far  from  complete,  continues  to  pro- 
cess as  rapidly  as  funds  available  permit. 
During  1913,  29,816  cases  were  treated.  These 
resulted  in  complete  cure  of  10,583.  The  most 
difficult  problem  confronting  the  health  authori- 
ties at  the  present  time  is  the  prevalence  of 
tuberculosis.  The  death  rate  from  this  disease 
in  Porto  Rico  is  approximately  100  per  cent. 
The  legislature  of  1913  made  a  small  appro- 
priation to  assist  in  the  eradication  of  this 
disease.  An  important  feature  of  the  health 
work  in  Porto  Rico  has  been  the  mosquito- 
eradication  service,  inaugurated  in  1911  under 
the  direction  of  Major  Robert  E.  Noble,  United 
States  army.  This  work  has  resulted  in  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  mosquitoes 
in  85  per  cent,  of  the  towns  of  the  island  and 
a  material  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  of 
malaria  in  districts  where  formerly  its  preva- 
lence was  serious.  In  Porto  Rico  mosquitoes 
that  transmit  malaria,  elephantiasis,  and  yel- 
low fever  are  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
island,  and  their  eradication  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  preventing  the  spread  of  the  first  two 
diseases  and  in  preventing  an  epidemic  of  yel- 
low fever. 

Charities  and  Cobrections.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  pOf^.th|^^^^^g[g 
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dude  an  insane  asylum,  and  asylum  for  the 
blind,  girls'  charity  school,  and  bovs'  charity 
school.  These,  with  the  exception  ox  the  blind 
asylum,  are  in  San  Juan.  The  latter  is  in 
Ponce.  Penal  institutions  include  the  jails  and 
penitentiary  and  reform  school.  On  January 
30,  1013,  there  were  1567  persons  serving  sen- 
tences in  the  penal  institutions. 

IdEGiBLATiON.  The  firiCt  session  of  the  ser- 
enth  legislative  assembly  convened  on  January 
13,  1913.  During  its  sixty  days  of  session,  118 
laws  and  24  joint  resolutions  were  passed. 
Special  attention  was  devoted  to  revenue  meas- 
ures for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  amount 
of  funds  available  for  education  and  public 
works.  Provision  was  made  for  the  erection 
of  seven  district  hospitals  and  several  other 
laws  were  enacted  in  the  interest  of  health  and 
sanitation.  In  addition  to  these  acts,  there 
were  others  to  promote  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture, and  other  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
island,  and  the  legislature  completed  its  work 
by  passing  the  necessary  bills  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  conduct  of  the  government  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  lOU.  On  June  20,  1013, 
the  legislature  was  convened  in  special  session 
for  the  purpose  of  modifying  and  completing 
the  legislation  necessary  for  financing,  com- 
pletion, and  operation  of  the  irrigation  project 
referred  to  above,  and  the  creation  of  an  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  bank. 

Other  important  measures  passed  at  the  leg- 
islative session  of  1013  included  amendments 
to  the  employers'  liability  law  and  the  creation 
of  a  commission  to  make  a  study  of  the  em- 
ployers' liability.  Measures  were  passed  reg- 
ulating the  employment  of  women  and  children 
for  an  eight-hour  day  under  certain  conditions. 
A  law  was  enacted  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of 
tuberculosis,  and  provisions  were  made  for  the 
registration  of  foreign  corporations.  As  a 
whole,  the  laws  passed  during  the  regular  and 
special  sessions  give  to  the  work  accomplished 
a  progressive  character,  highly  creditable  to 
the  legislature  of  Porto  Rico. 

The  island  was  free  from  political  agitation 
in  1013.  In  October  President  \\ilson  ap- 
pointed Arthur  Yager  governor  to  succeed 
Oeorge  R.  Colton. 

POBTTTOAL.  A  European  republic  (since 
1010)  occupying  the  western  coast  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula.    The  capital  is  Lisbon. 


Sq.  kms. 

Avelro    2.758 

Beja    10,255 

Brasra    2.693 

Bra^anca     6.510 

Castello    Branco 6,688 

Coimbra    8,907 

Evora    7,400 

Faro    6,019 

Guarda    6,482 

Lelria    8,412 

Lisbon     7,941 

Portalegre   6.231 

Porto    2.312 

Santarem     6.619 

Vfanna   do   Castello  2.221 

Villa    Real 4.278 

Vlseu  6,019 


1900 
803.169 
163.612 
867.159 
185,162 
216.608 
832,168 
128.062 
256.191 
261.630 
238.766 
709.609 
124.481 
597.936 
283.164 
216.267 
242.196 
402.269 


Total     88,740    6.016.267 

Azores    2,388       256.291 

Madeira    815       158,574 


1911 
836.248 
192,499 
882.276 
192.024 
241.184 
869.387 
148,295 
272.861 
271.616 
262,632 
852.364 
141.481 
679.540 
825.776 
227.250 
246.547 
416.744 

5.647.708 
242.565 
169.783 


D. 

110 
19 

142 
29 
86 
92 
20 
64 
49 
77 

107 
23 

294 
49 

102 
57 
88 

"62 
101 
208 


Republic     91.943    6.423.132    6.960.056      66 


tricts  and  the  results  of  the  oensnia  of  Deeem- 
ber  1,  1011,  compared  with  that  of  1910,  with 
density  per  square  kilometer  in  19 11,  are  shown 
in  the  foregoing  table. 

Of  the  totol  population  in  1911,  2328,691 
were  males  and  3,131,365  females.  Foreigners 
in  the  country  numbered  41,197,  of  whom 
20,517  were  Spaniards  and  12,143  Brazilians. 
Lisbon  had  (1011)  435,359;  Porto,  194,009; 
Braga,  30,436;  Settlbal,  24,687;  Funchal, 
(Madeira),  20,844;  Coimbra,  20,581;  Evora, 
17,901;  CoyilbA,  16,745;  Faro,  12,680;  Tavira, 
11,665;  Portalegre,  11,603;  Aveiro,  11,523; 
Elvas  10,645;  Vianna  do  Castello,  10,486; 
Beja,  10,113;  Angra  (Azores),  10,067.  Ttere 
were  (1909)  34,150  marriages,  176,707  births, 
111,395  deaths.  Emigrants,  1910,  39,515;  1911, 
59,661  (of  whom  48,202  went  to  Brazil)  ;  1912, 
88,029.  Alarm  is  felt  in  Portugal  over  the 
excessive  emigration  and  efforts  are  being  made 
to  restrict  it. 

Education.  Although  primary  inatruetios 
is  nominally  compulsory,  more  than  70  per 
cent,  of  the  people  over  six  years  of  age  remain 
illiterate.  A  decree  of  March  29,  1911,  was 
designed  to  combat  old  methods  and  provided 
for  strict  enforcement  of  laws  regarding  ele- 
mentary education.  There  were  then  reported 
to  be  7120  primary  and  32  secondary  schools. 
There  are  special  schools,  but  they  are  ill  at- 
tended. Higher  education  is  provided  in  the 
universitiea~-Coimbra,  Lisbon,  and  Porto 
(Oporto). 

The  law  (1911)  separating  chureh  and  state 
has  been  enforced;  no  appropriation  ia  mads 
for  worship;    all  creeds  are  tolerated. 

pBODT7cnox.  Agriculture  engages  three-flfths 
of  the  population.  Crops  and  pasture  occupy 
26.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  area;  vineyards,  3.5; 
orchards,  3.9;  forest,  17.3;  43.1  per  cent,  is 
barren  or  uncultivable.  The  production  of 
wheat  in  1912  was  3,225,000  quinUls.  Com- 
plete production  figures  are  unavailable.  In 
the  highlands  cereals,  flax,  hemp,  and  vines  are 
grown;  the  products  of  the  lowlands  are  rice, 
olives,  almonds,  figs,  and  citrous  fruits.  Live- 
stock is  raised.  The  mineral  output  is  impor- 
tant. Output  of  sulphur  in  1911,  272,052  met- 
ric tons;  copper,  811  tons;  copper  precipitate, 
3063;  cupreous  pyrites,  10,427;  iron,  19,541; 
arsenic,  887;  anthracite,  10,610;  silver  ore, 
3667;  uranium,  814;  wolfram,  902.  Salt,  mar- 
ble, gypsum,  and  lime  are  worked.  The  manu- 
factured products  are  gloves,  silks,  woolens, 
linens,  cottons,  metal  and  metal  wares,  to- 
bacco, cigars,  etc.  The  value  of  the  fisheries 
products  in  1910  was  5,919,842  milreis  (sar- 
dines, 2,043,778  milreis;  tunny  fish,  322,696; 
cod,  440,018;  whale,  22,790). 

COMHEBCE  AND  COMMTTNICATIONS.  The  Spe- 
cial trade  is  shown  in  the  table  below  in  contos 
(1  conto  =  1000  milreis)  for  three  years: 
A  =3  raw  materials,  B  =s  foodstuffs,  0  =s  yams 
and  textiles,  D  =3  machinery,  implements,  etc. 
E  =  miscellaneous  manufactures,  F=slive  ani- 
mals, G  =3  tare,  C.  and  B.  sscoin  and  bullion, 
and  includes  all  precious  metals. 


Importa  Exports 

1909     1910     1911  1909     1910      1911 

A    28.404  80.207  82.493  6.866    7.894    7.140 

B    18.662  16.066  12.805  16.462  19.188  19.044 

C    6.682    7.829    7.682  2.177    8.064    1.622 

D    4.694    6.849    6.078  149        136        129 


Abea    and    Population.    The    area    by    dis-  b    ','.'/.'.'/.]'.  BM$    6,964    6,900   .^{^|.4»l^3    %,m 
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,«««  ^i?y*",»,.      .-,>*^JK!?» .»..  'ofe*  0*  between  7000  and  12,000  is  recraited 

F                   iSs    «  4B«  ?M»    \'w«  Vmk  *«  ii«  »>7  voluntary  enliatment  for  garrison  aerrice  in 

Q   :::::::::  ^m    '-m    'ill     *:^^.    *'^.    ?•"?  ««  Awre.  «d  Madeira.    Ei^h  divisional  area 

■  furnishes,  in  addition  to  the  first  line,  two  re- 

Mdse.     ..66.607  69.508  68.127    80.894  35.724  84.065  gerve  infantnr  brigades  and  oertoin  territorial 

^    *  ^" ^_W7_9W        m      614      417  formation.    The    peace    strength    of    Portugal, 

Total... 66.648  70.126  69.081    81,799  86.888  84.482  exclusive  of  colonial  garrisons,  is  estimated  at 

about   30,000,  which   could   be   increased  to  a. 


The    principal    articles    of   export    in    1911  ^f'^JS?^'''^  ""{  ^'i*  ^^^'^^^  T'u?  ultimately 

with  values  in  thousands  of  milreis,  were  wine,  1*0,000  niore  trained  men  available. 

11,933;   cork,  4378;   animals,  3943;  fish,  3104;  The  state  patronizes  and  subsidizes  volunteer 

tropical    fruits,    1635;    cotton    textiles,    1186;  »ocietiea   with   military   instruction   for   youny 

timber,   905;   copper,  869;   olive  oil,  644.    The  ™«"  between  the  ages  of  17  and  20,  especially 

principal    countries    of   origin    and   destination  ^^   interested  m   r,fle  practice.    The  funda- 

( values    in    thousands    of    milreis)    were    the  ™«?'^**  ^** '?'  d»*J1«  "  *be  <i»vw>«>n,  each  di- 

United  Kingdom  with  imports,  19,398,  and  ex-  ^^^^on   consisting   of   four   infantry   regiments, 

ports,  6935;  Germany,  12,128  and  3300;  United  ®°«   cavalry   regiment,  one   artillery   regiment. 

States,  5835  and  842;  Belgium,  5267  and  1070;  ®"®  company  of  army  service  corps,  one  com- 

France,  6238  and  1359;  Spain,  5106  and  5764;  P"y  «  t^am,  one  sanitory  company,  one  com- 

Portuguese   colonies,    2574    and    2233;    Brazil,  pany  of  sappers,  one  section  of  ponton  iers,  one 

1864    and   6316;    Netherlands,    1816   and    755;  wanshlight  section,  one  section  of  field  teleg- 

lUly,   1714  and  629;   Norway,   1320  and   190.  "!?'**»»»  <**»«  section  of  wireless  telegraphists. 

Vessels   entered  in   the    1911   trade,   10,370,  of  The  metropolitan  armv  embraces  eight  divisions 

19,164,230  tons.    Merchant  marine-  (1911),  66  ^^  the  continent   and   three  independenf  com- 

steamers,    of    70,193    tons,    and    259    sail,    of  »a«^d»  ^  the  Azores  and  Madeira. 

43,844.  There  is  also  a  reserve  and  territorial  army. 

Railway  lines  in  operation  January  1,  1913,  the  former  being  organized  on  somewhat  the 
2983  kilometers,  of  which  1148  kms.  state-  same  basis  as  the  army,  while  the  territorial 
owned.  Telegraph  lines  (1912),  7089  kms.;  army  consists  of  those  subject  to  service  he- 
wires,  19,658  kms.;  stations,  580;  wireless  sta-  tween  the  ages  of  17  and  20,  and  40  and  45,  the 
tions,  6,  with  8  on  board  vessels.  Urban  tele-  staffs  being  composed  of  senior  ofiicers  of  re- 
phone  lines,  410  kms.,  wires,  1891;  interurban  serves  and  retired  veteran  officers.  There  is 
lines,'  388,  wires,   779.    Post  offices,  4081.  also  a  republican  guard  which  acts  as  police. 

Finance.    By  a  recent  decree  the  name  of  formed  of  146  ofiicers  and  5000  men  and  a  fiscal 

the  monetary  unit  has  been  altered  from  milreis  guard  for  customs  duty  with  92  officers,  5100 

to    escudo,    with    no    change    in    value.    The  men  and  300  horses,  being  organized  as  20  com- 

escudo    is    divided   into    100    centavos    (1    cen-  panics  of  infantry  and  two  souadrons  of  cav- 

tavosslO  reis)  and  the  milreis  into  1000  reis.  airy.    The  colonial   army   of  Portugal   is   offi- 

The  budget  details  below  for  1913-14  are  given  cered  by  volunteer  officers  and  the  natives  in 

in  thousands  of  escudos.  the  ranks  are  paid  by  conscription.    There  is 

___^__^^_________  a  total  of  649  officers,  9759  men,  of  which  2532 

Revenue            1000  ea.       Expenditure      1000  es.  jre  Europeans,   7227  natives  with   300  horses. 

Indirect  taxes 28.848   Debt    27,918  In  Angola  and  Mozambique  there  are  various 

Direct    taxes 12.479   Finance  6,206  companies  of  second-Une  troops. 

Stamps,    etc 9,998    Interior    6,116  xta^^      on.^  «    *•     i  j      wJr           i       m^^n^^ 

Domains    612   Justice,  etc 1.267  NAVY.    The  fleet  includes  27  vessels  of  22,100 

Port    dues 46   War   JJSS  aggregate     tons      (excluding     training     ships, 

li?S?S?'r..:;:::::  I:?!*.  ^SSS^'::::::::::  l:llf  y««!f: ,» )•  ^***'1«^"J'>"°"-:  ] V«"^ 

Repayments    451    For.    affairs 667  coast-defense    vessel     (3030    tons),    4    cruisers 

State    enterprises.  9.208    Public  works 14,664  (9410),  6  gunboats    (2573)   of  date  1895-1909. 

«^*^«'    l***^   vLhSS?"  247B  11  gunboats  (4300)   of  date  1874-90,  1  torpedo 

various    .j^iT6  guni^ai-   ^535^^  4  torpedo  boats   (252).    Under 

Ordinary 72.120                                   74.916  construcution,  2  torpedo-boat  destroyers  and  3 

Extraordinary...  8,774                                   J/^*^  torpedo  Doats. 

Total    .76,894                                  74,916  Jn  May,  1913,  the  government  issued  orders 

-  with  a  naval  construction  syndicate  of  British 

The  foreign   debt  stood   December  31,   1912,  A™?  f°^*5®  development  of  a  new  sousdron  to 

at    176,376,650    escudos,    the   internal    debt    at  <»n8wt  of  2  cruisers  ot  2500  tons  and  20  knots 

708  131  002  speed,  6  destroyers  of  900  tons  and  32  knots 

Army.    Military    service    is    obligatory    be-  ^V^f  3  submarines   (350  tons  and  14  knote), 

tween  the  ages  of  20  and  25  and  the  army  law  f^d  *  subniarine  depot  ship    (850  tons  and  16 

in  force  provides  for  active  reserve  and  terri-  knots),  to  be  provided  m  two  years, 

torial  forces  organized  on  a  militia  basis.    In  Govebnicent.    The   republic   was   proclaimed 

his  21st  year  the  recruit  is  called  out  for  16  October  5,  1010,  and  sanctioned  by  the  National 

weeks'  service  in  the  infantry,  20  in  the  artil-  i^ssembly   August   21,    1911.    The   constitution 

lery    and   30   in   the   cavalry,   and   every  year  of  August  21,  1911,  provides  for  a  president,  to 

thereafter    until    the    end    of    his    30th    year,  be  elected  every  four  years  by  0)ngress.    He 

There  is  an  annual  training  of  two  weeks.    Sub-  is  not  eligible  for  reelection.    He  appoints  his 

sequently  he  is  enrolled  for  ten  years  in  the  ministers,  who   are  responsible  to   the   Parlia- 

reserve  and  for  five  years  in  the  national  army.  ment.    This  body  is  composed  of  a  senate  of  71 

The  permanent  force  is  maintained  during  the  members  elected  for  six  years,  and  a  chamber 

Don- training    season    by    voluntary    enlistment,  of  164  deputies  directly  elected  for  three  years. 

The  army  is  organized  in  eight  divisions,  each  The  dethroned  monarch  was  Manoel  II.,  born 

division   corresponding   to   a   military   district,  1889,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1908  upon  the     t 

and  one   cavalry  brigade,   while   a   permanent  assassination  of  his  father  ai^ti^d^^fiP^it^^jLC 
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He  married,  September  4,  1913,  Prinoess  Augoa- 
tina  of  Hohenzollem. 

The  president  of  the  republic  in  1913  was 
Dr.  Manoel  de  Arriaga  (1911-15).  The  min- 
istry as  constituted  January  9,  1912,  was  as 
follows:  Alfonso  Costa,  premier  and  minister 
of  finance;  R.  Rodriguez,  interior;  Alvaro  de 
Castro,  justice;  Pereira  Bastos,  war;  J.  Freitas 
Ribeiro,  marine;  A.  Macieira,  foreisn  affairs; 
M.  da  Silva,  public  works;  Almeida  Ribeiro, 
colonies. 

HiSTOBT 

The  Cabinet  Crisis.  Late  in  December, 
1012,  the  dissensions  within  the  coalition  min- 
istry of  Dr.  Duarte  Leite  became  so  strong  that 
the  cabinet  resigned.  During  the  first  week  in 
January  Antonio  Jo86  de  Almeida,  chief  of  the 
Republican  Evolutionist  group,  attempted  to 
form  a  new  ministry  with  a  programme  of 
amnesty  for  political  offenders,  economy,  and 
revision  of  the  separation  and  education  laws. 
Senhor  de  Almeida  failed  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary support  from  the  Independents,  however, 
and  was  therefore  unable  to  form  a  govern- 
ment. Senhor  Alfonso  Costa,  who  was  minister 
of  justice  under  the  provisional  government, 
then  established  a  Democratic  ministry  consti- 
tuted as  follows:  President  of  the  council, 
Alfonso  Costa;  justice,  Alvaro  Castro;  war, 
Pereira  Bastos;  public  works,  Antonio  Maria  da 
Silva;  colonies,  Almeida  Ribeiro;  finance,  Mar- 
noco  Souza;  marine,  Freitas  Ribeiro;  foreign 
affairs,  Antonio  Macieira;  interior,  Rodrigo 
Rodriguez.  The  Costa  cabinet  gained  the  alle- 
giance of  the  Democratic,  Unionist,  and  Inde- 
Sendent  groups;  while  Senhor  Almeida  led  the 
lepublican  Evolutionist  opposition.  The  min- 
isterial declaration  of  January  11  insisted  upon 
the  scrupulous  observance  of  the  separation 
law,  and  the  erection  of  a  ministry  of  public 
instruction;  it  promised  to  improve  publio 
service,  to  maintain  friendship  with  Great 
Britain,  and  cultivate  closer  relations  with 
Brazil,  to  achieve  financial  equilibrium  in  the 
budget  of  1914,  to  establish  an  administrative 
code,  to  revise  the  electoral  law,  to  reform  the 
Lisbon  police,  to  give  the  colonies  greater  finan- 
cial and  administrative  autonomy,  to  develop 
railways,  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 

iNSUBREcnoNS.  The  government  was  repeat- 
edly disturbed,  but  at  no  time  seriously  men- 
aced by  Syndicalist  and  Monarchist  plots.  On 
the  night  of  April  26  the  Radical  Republican 
and  Syndicalist  federations  organized  an  up- 
rising; bombs  were  thrown  and  revolvers  dis- 
charged, but  no  casualties  were  reported.  The 
most  serious  result  of  the  incident  was  the'  ar- 
rest of  150  additional  political  suspects.  In 
June  the  Camoens  anniversary  celebration  was 
interrupted  by  Syndicalist  bomb-throwers,  and 
an  indignant  crowd  burnt  the  Syndicalist  meet- 
ing place.  Again  on  July  20-21  bomb  outrages 
were  perpetrated.  On  September  25  a  plot  to 
assassinate  the  premier  was  discovered  and 
thwarted.  On  October  21  a  plot  of  more  se- 
rious dimensions,  this  time  orsranized  by  the 
Monarchists,  resulted  in  disturbances  in  Lis- 
bon. Wires  were  cut,  railways  damaged,  and 
a  bridge  dynamited,  but  the  rioters  were  ar- 
rested, and  order  was  restored.  Among  the 
Monarchists  arrested  was  Senhor  Carvalho 
Monteiro.  a  well-known  millionaire.  The  fre- 
quency of  insurrections  in  Portueal,  the  numer- 
ous  arrests,   and   the  unmistakable   prevalence 


of  discontent  among  many  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation, were  interpreted  by  observers  (and  no- 
tably by  Mr.  McCuUagh  writing  for  the  Nine- 
teenth  Century  and  After)  as  indications  that 
the  Republican  anti-clerical  regime  was  not 
proving  itself  an  unqualified  success.  Further- 
more, the  alleged  cruel  and  arbitrary  treatment 
of  political  prisoners  was  vehemently  censured, 
and  the  government  was  obliged  to  promise 
mitigatory  measures. 

Parliament.  On  June  13  Dr.  Costa  in- 
formed Parliament  that  the  budget  expendi- 
tures for  the  coming  year  would  leave  a  sur- 
plus of  over  $1,000,000,  of  which  about  one-half 
would  be  expended  on  the  navy.  In  the  sup- 
plementary parliamentary  elections  of  Novem- 
ber, the  Democrats  won  34  out  of  37  contested 
seats,  thus  giving  Senhor  Costa  a  considerable 
majority.  Parliament  was  opened  on  Decem- 
ber 3.  Victor  Hugo  Azeveo  Continho  was 
elected  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  M.  ^raamcamp  of  the  Senate. 

The  sternly  anti-clerical  policy  of  the  Costa 
government  was  well  illustrated  by  the  haling 
of  the  bishop  of  Oporto  to  a  police  court  for 
administering  confirmation  in  his  diocese,  from 
which  he  had  been  expelled.  About  the  first  of 
June  the  Portuguese  legation  at  the  Vatican 
was  abolished. 

POBTTraUESE  EAST  AFBICA  (or  Mo- 
zambique) . .  A  Portuguese  African  colony. 
Area,  293,860  square  miles;  population,  about 
3,120,000.  Capital,  Lourenco  Marques,  ,  with 
10,000  inhabitants.  The  trade  is  divided  among 
the  state  territories,  the  Mozambique  Company, 
and  the  Nyassa  Company.  Railway  lines, 
about  365  miles.  The  1910-11  budget  showed 
revenue,  5,418,332  milreis;  expenditure,  5,118,- 
832.    The  governorship  in  1913  was  vacant. 

POBTXraTIESE  aUINEA.  A  Portuguese 
West  African  colony,  covering  13,940  square 
miles  and  having  about  820.000  inhabitants. 
Capital,  Bolama.  The  imports  in  1908  were 
valued  at  875,155  milreis  and  the  exports  at 
492,238.  The  1910-11  budget  balanced  at  309.- 
900  milreis.  The  colony  includes  the  islands  of 
Bolama  and  Bijagoz.  In  1913  the  governor 
was  Lieut.  C.  A.  Pereira. 

POST,  George  Browne.  An  American  ar- 
chitect, died  November  28,  1913.  He  was  bom 
in  New  York  City  in  1837;  graduated  from  the 
civil  engineering  course  in  New  York  Univer- 
sity in  1868;  studied  architecture  with  Richard 
Morris  Hunt,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  discontinued  his  studies  and  went  to  the 
front  as  a  captain  in  the  Twenty-second  New 
York  Volunteers.  He  rose  through  the  ranks 
of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  to  that  of  col- 
onel. After  the  war  he  returned  to  New  York 
and  opened  an  ofiice  in  partnership  with 
Charles  D.  Gambol.  One  of  his  earliest  com- 
missions was  the  old  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
building  which  was  burned  in  1912.  Amoni; 
other  buildings  in  New  York  City  which  he  de- 
si  c:ned  are  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  Produce 
Exchange,  and  the  Cotton  Exchange,  the 
Pulitzer  building,  the  Western  Union  building, 
and  many  other  business  structures.  He  was 
also  the  designer  of  the  residence  of  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  at  57th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue, 
Among  the  best-known  of  his  structures  outside 
of  New  York  City  is  the  Wisconsin  State  Can- 
itol.  He  was  a 'member  of  the  national  ad- 
visory board  on  fuels  and  structural  material* 
from'  1906  until  his  death,  and  from  1909  until 
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his  death  was  a  member  of  the  National  Bureau  being  used  for   this  purpose.    The  production 

of  Fine  Arts.    In  1904  he  was  a  member  of  the  of  potatoes  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1013  was- 

board  of  commissioners  of  the  St.  Louis  Expo-  also    high,    amounting    to    about    350,000,000 

sition.     In   1911  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  bushels  and  exceeding  the  previous  year's  yield,, 

by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  the   excess   being   about   45,000,000   bushels   In 

POST-IMPBESSIONISTS.      See     Painting  Ireland  and  36,000,000  bushels  in  England  and 

AND  SCUI.PTUBE. Wales.    The  Canadian  crop  was  approximately 

POSTAXc  8A VINOS  BANKS.     During  the  80,000,000   bushels,    or   about   the    same   as    in 

past    decade    there    has    been    a    phenomenal  1912,  but  20,000,000  bushels  less  than  the  heavy 

growth  of  postal  savings  banks  throughout  the  crop  of  1909.     This  production  just  about  sat- 

world.     »om  data  compiled  by  the  Department  isfies  the  Canadian  demand, 

of  Commerce  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  According  to  estimates  by  the  Department  of 

depositors    in   such    banks   had   increased   from  Agriculture   the   United    States   produced   331,- 

28,931,000  in  1901-03  to  52,176,000  in  1911-13.  525,000  bushels  on  3,668,000  acres,  as  compared 

The    deposits    had    increased   from    a   total    of  with  420,647,000  bushels  on  3,711,000  acres  in 

$1,588,908,000   in    1901-03   to  $2,691,860,000   in  1912,  a  decrease  of  89,122,000  bushels  and  of 

1911-13.     During  this   decade   the  greatest  in-  43,000  acres.    The  average  yield  per  acre  was 

creases    occurred    in    the    following    countries:  only  90.4  bushels,  being  23  bushels  less  than  in 

Belgium,    France,  Italy,   Russia,   United  King-  the  previous  year.    The  average  farm  price  on 

dom,    Japan,    Egypt,    and   New    Zealand.     The  December  1  was  68.7  cents  per  bushel  and  the 

accompanying  table  Rives  a  complete  sumniary  total  crop  value  on  that  date  was  $227,903,000, 

for  the   period  1911-13.     See  also  Banks  and  while  in  1912  the  price  on  the  corresponding 

Banking;  and  Financial  Heview.  date  was  50.5  cents,  making  the  value  of  the 

, much   larger    crop   $212,550,000.     The   leading 

Austria     1911      2.261,658      46.819.119      20.48  States  were  Michigan  with  33,600,000  bushels; 

^±^^^s,   1910     ^'280'776    "9'l29'4ll     |JH  Wisconsin  with  32,155,000;  and  Minnesota  with 

Fiilfand    .:::::;i9il        ^ISiool       SlMi     ii:"  30,250,000    bushels.    These    yieWs    were    only 

France    1911      6,970.839    828.890,226      66.08  about  from  2  to  3  million  bushels  smaller  than 

f.i^''^    \l\l     B?|H5i    8?i'§|H5|     11  Ji  the  year   before,  but   in  many  of   the   States 

N?{heriiidii*';:;i9li     llKo     wUmI     44  14  Btricken  by  the  severe  drouth  of  the  season,  the 

Russia    1912     2,691.861    192.456.630     70.02  crop  was  only  half  of  normal.    The  States  fol- 

Sweden     .......1911    ^^666.769     12.646,967     22.36  lowing    in    production    those    mentioned    were 

United    KlnK'm.l912    12,760.693    886,221,861      69.50  \rp:«r«^f1i  9«  Iftn  000  hii«hpl«.   >Ipw  York  with 

Bahamas    1911             2,108           124,086      68.86  ^^Ji^t  ^}'^  ^  'V^V            f    if  *        7  ^?'*^  ^)JJ* 

Canada    1913        146.396      41,886,255    288.08  26,640,000     bushels;     and     Pennsylvania     with 

British   Guiana.1911          26,816        1,188.467      46.04  23,320,000    bushels.     New    York    produced    11,- 

Ceylon     1911          89,074          989.068      11.10  bushels  less  than  in  1912,  while  Maine  yielded 

8.  Settrments..l911            4.812          429.631      89.26  4,994,000  bushels  more.    In  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 

Japan  1918  12.684.748  96.496,896  7.67  was  less  than  half  the  previous  crop.  The  low- 
Formosa    1912        143.660       1,133.847       7.89  est  average  yield  per  acre,  88  bushels,  was  se- 

Gold    Coast 1911           3.137          169.262     63.96  cured  in  Missouri.    In  addition  to  Maine  the 

ti'e??l^*!^ne.:;llJi           S;§5J         Wzl    'foil  states  reporting  larger  crops  than  in  1912  were 

V.  of  S.  Afrtca.1911         226.288      29.824.117    182.41  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mis- 

Egrypt    1912        266.003       2.8lJ.9iI    .10.64  sissippi,   Louisiana,   Oklahoma,   Arkansas,   Wy- 

victoria         1918        «78!470    102,714,680    161.89  increase  amounted  to  1,125,000  bughela,  but  in 

Queensland  ....1918  169,232  89,630.662  248.26  all  the  other  States  it  was  small.  Maine  with 
Tasmania  .J... 1912  26.817  8,827.808  142.72  jtg  increased  acreage  and  an  average  yield  of 
N4w^25Stena::mi  4"6;6l6  nimim  mil  220  bushels  per  acre,  produced  a  large  Quantity 
Philippine  I81...1918  89,909  1,498,660  87.66  of  seed  stock  for  shipment  beyond  its  borders. 
-_^____^— ^_  gee   HoRTicuLTXJBE,   paragraph   on    Quarantine. 

POTASH.      See  Fkbtilizebs.  POTTBBY.    See  Clay- Working  Indt78tbib8. 

POTATOES.     The   world's    potato   crop   in  POWELL,   Lyman  Piebson.     An   American 

1913  was  about  normal  or  up  to  the  average  clergyman    and    educator,    appointed    in    1913 

production,  which   is  approximately  6,000,000,-  president  of  Hobart  College.    He  was  born  in 

000  bushels.    The  North   American   yield   was  Farmington,  Del.,  in  1866.    He  graduated  from 

quite  low  but  elsewhere  the  yields  were  suffi-  Johns  Hopkins  University  in   1890.     For  two 

ciently  large  to  offset  the  shortage.    Germany  years  following  he  was  a  graduate  student  at 

produced  the  largest  crop  in  her  history,  the  that  university,  and  in  1902-3  took  post  grad- 

total    production    amounting    to    1,986,246,000  uate   studies   at  the   University   of  Wisconsin, 

bushels,  with  an  average  yield  of  over  235  bush-  From  1803-05  he  was  a  fellow  of  the  University 

els  per  acre  or  12  bushels  per  acre  more  than  of  Pennsylvania,  and   during  the  same  period 

in  1912.    The  crop  of  1913  exceeded  the  one  of  was  university  extension  lecturer.    In   1897  he 

W12.  which  was  also  a  record  crop,  by   143,-  graduated     from     the     Philadelphia     Divinity 

659,000   bushels.    Of   the   tubers   harvested    in  School.    He  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Prot- 

1913,  84,032,000  bushels,  or  4.2  per  cent.,  were  estant  Episcopal  Church  in  1898.     Following  a 

diseased.    Statistics  for  10  years  showed  that  year's  pastorate  in  Ambler,  Pa.,  he  became  rec- 

low  production  was  coincident  with  a  low  per-  tor  of  Saint  John's  Episcopal  Church  at  Lans- 

ccntage  of  disease  Injury.    The  1913  large  crop  downe,  Pa.,  and  in  1903  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 

was  not  considered   as  having  been  badly  at-  copal   parish   at  Northampton,   Mass.    He   has 

tacked  by  disease.    During  the  year  more  than  written  much,  and   among  other  works:      The 

300  factories  were  engaged  in  Germany  in  dry-  History    of    Education    in    Delaware     (1893); 

injr  potatoes  and  in  the  manufacture  of  potato  Christian  Science—The  Faith  and  its  J^ounder        i 

chips  and  potato  meal,  over  16,000,000  bushels  (1907) ;  The  Art  of  Natural  Bleep  (1908)|JRftHJ^LL 
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Emmanuel  Movement  in  a  New  England  Town 
(1909);  and  Heavenly  Heretics  (1910).  He 
was  also  the  editor  of  several  series  of  books, 
including  American  Historic  Touma,  Current 
Religious  Literature,  and  a  Devotional  Series. 

POWEBy  Electric,  Tbansmission  of.  See 
Transmission  or  Electric  Power. 

POWEBSy  Horace.  An  American  jurist 
and  public  official,  died  December  9,  1913.  Born 
at  Morristown,  Vt.,  in  1836,  he  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Vermont  in  1866;  studied  law, 
and  in  1868  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
State  House  of  Representatives.  In  1872-3  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate;  in  1874  was  again 
elected  to  the  House,  serving  as  speaker;  from 
1876  to  1890  was  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
•of  the  State;  and  from  1891  to  1901  represen- 
tative in  Congress. 

PBECIOUS  STOKES.  See  6ek8  Ain>  Feb- 
CI0T7S  Stones. 

PBEECEy  Sir  William  Henbt.  An  English 
engineer  and  inventor,  died  November  0,  1913. 
Born  in  1844,  he  received  his  education  in 
science  and  engineering  in  France  and  Ger- 
many; from  1872-78  was  engaged  in  railway 
and  electrical  undertakings,  especially  in  Sax- 
ony; and  he  built  electric  railwavs  in  the  years 
following  in  Italy  and  Switzerland.  He  first 
introduced  the  talking  machine  and  telephone 
into  England,  and  held  many  patents  connected 
with  the  telegraphs  and  telephones.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  was  engineer-in-chief  and  electri- 
cian of  the  British  Post  Office.  In  1898  he  de- 
livered several  lectures  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  contended  that  American 
technical  education  was  far  ahead  of  that  given 
in  the  British  schools.  He  wrote  many  scien- 
tiflc  papers  for  engineering  journals. 

PBEKDEBQAST,  Sir  Harrt  North  Dal- 
BTICPLE.  A  British  soldier,  died  July  26,  1913. 
He  was  born  in  India  in  1834  and  was  educated 
at  Brighton  College  and  at  Addiscombe.  In 
1854  he  entered  the  army.  He  served  in  the 
Persian  War  in  1867;  in  the  Abyssinian  War  in 
1867-68;  and  in  the  latter  year  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  sappers  with  the  Indian  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Mediterranean.  In  1886-86  he  com- 
manded the  expedition  which  resulted  in  the 
annexation  of  Upper  Burma.  He  was  after- 
wards in  command  of  several  important  dis- 
tricts in  India  and  Burma.  The  Burmese  War 
brought  his  active  military  career  to  a  close, 
but  he  afterwards  held  many  important  posi- 
tions in  the  city  government  of  Burma. 
He  wrote  many  articles  for  reviews  and  maga- 
zines.    _  .  , 

PBESBYTEBIAN  CHTTBCH.  The  total 
number  of  Presbyterians  in  the  United  States 
in  1913  was  2,027,698,  with  16,286  churches, 
and  13,740  ministers.  There  are  four  large  and 
several  smaller  denominations  under  the  Pres- 
byterian system.  The  largest  is  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
known  as  the  Northern  Presbyterians,  with 
1,402,633  communicants,  9987  churches,  and 
9286  ministers,  in  1913.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States  known  as  the 
Southern  Presbyterians  had,  in  1913,  300,771 
communicants,  3049  churches,  and  1781  minis- 
ters. Other  bodies  which  are  treated  under 
their  own  titles  are  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian  Church,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  the  Reform  Presbyterian  Church.  A  very 
small  body   is  the   Associate   Presbyterian   de- 


nomination*  which  numbered  in  1913,  786 
municants,  22  churches,  and  12  miniatera. 

The  Northern  Presbyterian  Church  or  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  is  divided  into  40  synods,  with  295 
Presbyteries.  The  Sunday  School  membera  in 
1913  numbered  1,281,961.  The  total  contribu- 
tions received  for  all  purposes  amounted  to 
$22,293,808.  Of  this  amount,  $18,835,643  was 
for  congregational  purposes;  $1,928,363  for 
home  missions;  $1,630,796  for  foreign  miaaions; 
and  $369,730  for  colleges.  The  chief  adminis- 
trative body  is  the  General  Assembly,  which 
has  general  charge  of  its  work.  The  miasion- 
ary  work  of  the  denomination  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  board  of  foreign  missiona  and  the 
board  of  home  missions.  There  were  in  1913 
27  foreign  missions;  162  stations;  1155  mis- 
sionaries; and  129,009  communicanta.  There 
were  distributed  166,773,673  pages  of  Christian 
Truth  in  20  languages.  Educational  work  of 
the  denomination  is  in  charge  of  the  board  of 
education.  Other  important  boards  are  the 
board  of  publication  and  Sunday  school  work, 
the  board  of  church  erection,  and  the  board  of 
ministerial  relief  and  sustentation.  The  de- 
nomination supports  11  theological  seminaries 
and  many  colleges  and  universities.  In  the 
latter  there  were,  in  1913,  22J76  students. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1913  met,  beginning 
its  sessions  on  May  16,  with  John  Timothy 
Stone,  D.  D.,  as  moderator.  Among  the  impor- 
tant acts  of  the  assembly  were  the  following: 
The  proposed  world  conference  of  all  Christian 
churches  was  approved;  a  resolution  was 
adopted  permitting  the  board  of  home  missions 
to  present  to  college  and  seminary  students  a 
declaration  pledging  three  years  in  some  form 
of  Christian  mission  service  under  the  American 
flag;  approval  of  schools  for  lay  workers.  Res- 
olutions on  marriage  and  divorce  to  be  accepted 
by  Presbyterians  were  adopted.  Social  service 
was  declared  to  be  secondary  to  evangelism  as 
a  mission  of  the  church.  A  board  of  temper- 
ance was  constituted.  Church  members  were 
forbidden  in  any  way  to  aid  or  abet  the  evil 
of  intemperance.  A  committee  on  the  white 
slave  traffic  was  appointed.  See  also  Reu- 
Gious  Denominations  and  Movements. 

PBESBYTEBIAN  CHTTBCH,  Cumbeblandi. 
See  Pbesbtterian  Chubch. 

PBICES.  The  increased  cost  of  living  has 
been  a  subject  of  general  discussion  throughout 
the  world  for  a  number  of  years.  Since  1895 
or  1896  with  only  temporary  recessions  there 
has  been  a  continuous  rise  of  prices.  Thus 
Bradstreet's  index  number,  being  the  sum  of 
wholesale  prices  of  06  commodities,  rose  from 
an  average  of  6.0124  for  the  year  1806  to 
0.2200  for  November,  1013.  Bradstreefs  index 
for  some  other  years  was  aa  follows:  1900, 
7.8830;  1905,  8.0987;  1906,  8.4176;  1907. 
8.9045;  1908,  8.0094;  1909,  8.5153;  1910, 
8.9881;  1911,  8.7132;  1912,  9.1867.  In  1913 
there  was  a  continuous  decline  in  the  general 
price  level  from  9.4592  for  January  to  8,9521 
for  June.  Thereafter  the  level  rose  gradually 
and  continuously.  The  indexes  of  the  London 
Economist  and  the  Statist  (Sauerbeck's)  indi- 
cated a  perceptible  decline  of  prices  from 
Au^ist  to  the  close  of  the  year.  Thus  the 
Statist  index  was  86.4  for  January  and  onlv 
83.3  for  November.  This  index  takes  the  aver- 
age for  the  elemk.JmVfk  WTilflJ^T,  #8  its  base. 
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or  100.  It  reached  a  minimum  of  61  for  1896;  vaetee  and  manj  other  advantages  ehe  thought 
rose  to  68  for  1890;  to  72  for  1905;  to  would  follow  a  more  wholesale  plan  of  provid- 
SO  for  1007;  fell  to  73  for  1908;  but  rose  stead-  ing  food  and  shelter.  Wages  in  the  United 
il7  again  to  80  for  1911,  and  85  for  1912.  For  States  and  the  need  of  minimum  wage  laws 
the  first  ten  months  of  1913  it  averaged  85.4.  were  discussed  hj  Professor  Henry  R.  Seager 
In  Canada  the  level  of  prices,  as  shown  by  the  and  Professor  Scott  Neering.  .Dr.  Albert  Shaw 
Department  of  Labor  index,  rose  almost  steadily  found  in  the  cooperative  movement  a  means  of 
throuffh  the  year.  In  January  it  was  136.2  reducing  living  costs.  See  Futanoial  Rbvikw 
and    m   November    138.4.     This   rise    in    Can-   and  Pabcel  Post.  * 

ada  contrasted  sharply  with  the  fall  in  Great  PBIMABIES^  DiBSCr.  See  Elbctobal  Eb- 
Britain.  ix»ic. 

From  Australia  also  came  reports  of  a  very       PBUCABY  ELBCTIOH  ULWB,    See  Elbo- 
great  rise  of  prices.     A  New  Zealand  oommis-   xobal   Refobic 

sion  reported  a  rise  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  PBINGE  EDWABD  ISIiAND.  A  province 
prices  of  bread  stuffs  from  1895  to  1911.  The  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Area,  2184  square 
statistician  of  the  Australian  commonwealth  miles;  population  (census  of  June  1,  1911), 
reported  an  increase  of  staple  commodity  prices  93,728  ( 103,259  in  1901 ) .  Charlottetown  is  the 
of  25.1  per  cent  from  1901  to  1913.  During  provincial  capital,  with  11.198  inhabitants  in 
'  ^e  same  period  wages  had  risen  23.9  per  1911.  A  lieutenant-governor  admin'sters  the 
•eent.  province — ^Benjamin  Rogers  in  1913   (appointed 

The   bureau   of   labor   statistics   of   the    De-   June    1,    1910).      Premier    in    1913,    John    A. 
partment  of  Labor  published  among  its  BulUiinM  Mathieson.    See  section  so  entitled  under  Cak- 

a  series  on  Retail  Prices  and  Coat  of  Living,  ada,  Dominion  of. 

This  showed  the  relative  level  of  prices  for  the  PBIKCETOK  UAI1VEB8ITY.  The  total 
following  fifteen  articles  at  various  dates  since  enrollment  in  all  departments  of  the  university 
1890:  Sirloin  steak,  round  steak,  rib  roast,  in  the  collegiate  year  1913-14  was  1599,  divided 
pork  chops,  bacon,  ham,  lard,  hens,  wheat  flour,  as  follows:  Graduate  school,  176;  school  of 
«om  meal,  strictly  fresh  eggs,  creamery  butter,  electrical  engineering,  13;  undergraduates, 
potatoes,  granulated  sugar,  and  fresh  milk.  1355;  students  qualified  for  regular  standing. 
The  index  number  for  these  articles  for  the  47;  special  students,  4;  students  pursuing  par- 
ten  years  1890-99  was  taken  as  100.  When  tial  courses  4.  The  faculty  and  instructors 
weighted  according  to  their  average  consumption  numbered  202,  and  the  officers  of  administration 
in  workingmen's  families,  their  index  number  15.  Among  the  changes  in  the  faculty  made 
fell  to  the  minimum  of  95.2  for  the  year  1896.  since  the  collegiate  year  1912-13  are  the  follow- 
It  rose  to  103  for  1900;  to  116.4  for  1905;  to  ing:  Dr.  Pierre  lAon  Boutrouz  was  elected 
144  for  1910;  to  143  for  1911;  to  154.2  for  professor  of  mathematics;  Dr.  Charles  Gros- 
1912;  and  to  158.1  for  December,  1912.  For  venor  Osgood  was  elected  professor  of  English; 
the  months  of  1913  it  varied  as  follows:  Jan-  Dr.  George  Dobbin  Brown  was  appointed  refer- 
uary,  157.9;  February,  155.8;  March,  156.7;  ence  librarian  of  the  university;  Philip  Marshall 
April,  158.9;  May,  157.2;  June,  159.2;  July,  Brown  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  in- 
163.6;  and  August,  166.1.  There  was  thus  an  ternational  law  for  1913-14;  Dr.  Herbert  Spen- 
indicated  increase  in  prices  of  74.4  per  cent,  cer  Murch  was  elected  assistant  in  English; 
over  1896;  and  of  61.2  per  cent,  over  1900.  Dr.  William  Ezra  Lingelbach  was  appointed 
When  the  prices  of  these  articles  were  not  lecturer  on  modern  history  for  the  year  1913-14; 
weighted  according  to  consumption  their  av-  and  Dr.  William  Ernest  Hocking,  assistant  pro- 
erage  showed  a  rise  from  94.9  in  1896  to  102.9  fessor  of  philosophy  at  Yale  University,  was 
in  1900;  148.5  in  1910;  157.9  in  1912;  and  appointed  lecturer  on  philosophy.  Dr.  Charles 
171.3  in  August,  1913.  The  increase  from  Green  Rockwood,  Jr.,  professor  of  mathematics, 
August,  1912,  to  August,  1913,  was  8.6  per  emeritus,  died  on  July  2,  1913.  Francis  Landey 
cent.;  while  the  entire  increase  of  August,  1913,  Patton,  former  president  of  the  university,  and 
over  the  average  for  1806  was  8  per  cent.  Stuart  professor  of  ethics  and  the  philosophy  of 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  religion,  resigned  from  active  service  during 
Science.  This  body  devoted  its  annual  meeting  the  year.  He  was  elected  professor  emeritus, 
at  Philadelphia  in  April  to  considerations  on  Professor  Alexander  Thomas  Ormond,  the  Mc- 
the  cost  of  living.  Family  standards  were  dis-  Cosh  professor  of  philosophy,  resigned  to  become 
<nissed  by  Professor  S.  N.  Patten  and  Martha  president  of  Grove  City  College,  Grove  City, 
Bensley  Bruftre,  the  latter  contending  that  Pa.  Professor  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Murray  pro- 
$1200  was  the  minimum  for  decent  family  liv-  fessor  of  English  literature,  resigned  to  become 
ing.  Other  papers  discussed  the  difficulties  of  minister  to  the  Netherlands.  New  buildings  for 
putting  the  farmer  in  closer  contact  with  the  the  graduate  college  were  ready  for  occupancy 
consumer;  the  possibilities  of  the  new  scientific  in  September,  1913,  and  were  ^dedicated  on 
home  management;  the  effects  of  cold  storage;  October  22.  The  buildings  consist  of  Thomson 
the  advantages  of  municipal  control  of  terminal  College,  gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  J.  R.  Thomson 
markets;  the  control  and  distribution  of  immi-  Swann;  Proctor  Hall,  the  gift  of  William  Cooper 
gration;  the  effect  of  the  changing  value  of  Proctor  of  the  class  of  1883,  in  memory  of  his 
money;  the  relation  of  advertising  and  false  parents;  Pyne  Tower,  the  gift  of  M.  Taylor 
capitalization  to  prices.  Mrs.  Charlotte  P.  Pyne  of  the  class  of  1877;  Wyman  House,  con- 
Oilman,  in  a  paper  on  **  Waste  of  Private  House-  tributed  by  the  estate  of  Isaac  C.  Wyman;  and 
keeping,"  contended  that  housework  should  be  the  Cleveland  Memorial  Tower,  in  memory  of 
more  specialized.  She  put  the  present  waste  former  President  Grover  Cleveland,  erected  out 
of  labor  at  "over  40  per  cent,  of  the  world's  of  popular  contributions  collected  by  the  Cleve- 
full  output,**  i.e.  fifty  women  do  the  work  of  land  Monument  Association.  The  disbursements 
fifty  men  when  ten  could  do  it  as  well;  the  for  the  work  of  the  university  in  1912-13 
waste  of  plant  she  put  at  90  per  cent,  and  the  amounted  to  $812,823,  and  the  receipts  to  $73^,j^]^ 
waste  in  purchasing  at  60  per  cent.    All  these  260.     The  total  assets  were,  up  to  the  end  oxo 
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the  year,  $5,535,037.  The  library  contained  at  ganizations  in  the  different  cities  provided  for 
the  end  of  the  year  306,218  volumes  and  76,383  the  care  of  any  prostitutes  set  free  by  the  en- 
unbound  periodicals  and  pamphlets.  The  presi-  forcement  of  this  law.  Another  law,  passed 
dent  is  John  Grier  Hibben,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  For  following  the  Diggs-Caminetti  case,  prohibited 
additional  notes  relating  to  the  history  of  the  the  transportation  of  women  from  one  county  to 
university  during  1913,  see  Univebsities  ako  another  for  immoral  purposes. 
Colleges.  Iowa.     In  Iowa  had  originated  in  1909  the 

PBOFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS.     See  Univeb*  principles  embodied  in  the  above  injunction  and 

8ITIES  AND  Colleges.  abatement  law.  Following  Iowa  five  other  States 

PBOHIBinON.     See  Liquor  Regulation,  enacted  a  similar  measure;  but  in  September, 

FBOSTITXTTION.     In  no  previous  year  has  1913,  the  Iowa  law  was  declared  void  owing  to 

there   been   such   an   extensive   and   determined  the  discovery  that  a  formal  step  in  the  legisla- 

movement    against    the    so-called    social    evil,  tive  processes  of  enactment  had  been  omitted. 

There  was  a  sincere  and  effective  enforcement  Meanwhile  the  law  had  showed  that  it  was  an 

of  the  white-slave  law,  the  constitutionality  of  effective  measure  of  repression,  since  it  placed  in 

which  was  upheld  b^  the  United  States  Supreme  jeopardy  the  owner  of  the  house  where  prostita- 

Court;  there  were  investigations  and  repressive  tion  was  carried  on. 

activities  in  many  cities;  the  education  of  pub-  White  Slave  Act.  The  Mann  act  forbidding 
lie  opinion  was  carried  on  through  the  press,  the  transportation  between  States  of  women  for ' 
the  pulpit,  platform,  and  theatre;  and  there  was  immoral  purposes  was  attacked  on  the  ground 
formed  in  New  York  City  a  voluntary  bureau  of  that  by  it  the  national  government  usurped 
social  hygiene  for  pcientific  investigation.  See  the  police  powers  of  the  States  and  interfered 
the  special  article  on  this  bureau  for  its  study  with  the  right  of  individuals  to  travel  freely 
of  conditions  in  New  York  City.  Data  were  from  State  to  State  regardless  of  motive.  The 
presented  to  the  public  showing  that  60,000  Supreme  Court  of  the  country  on  February  24,  in 
girls  are  drawn  annuallv  into  a  life  of  vice;  a  decision  written  by  Justice  McKenna,  upheld 
that  of  the  300,000  professional  prostitutes  in  the  act  against  both  charges.  It  admitted  the 
the  country,  about  one-sixth  die  each  year;  and  power  of  the  States  to  control  the  morals  of 
that  the  annual  cost  of  sexual  immorality  and  citizens,  but,  since  there  is  a  domain  to  which 
venereal  diseases  in  this  country  is  three  billions  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  does  not  reach, 
of  dollars.  Ex-Secretary  of  WarStimson  declared  this  act  "does  not  encroach  upon  the  jurisdic- 
that  the  extent  of  venereal  infection  among  tion  of  the  States.''  By  the  Constitution  Con- 
American  soldiers  was  "shameful  beyond  that  gress  is  given  power  over  transportation  be- 
of  the  army  of  any  other  civilized  nation."  tween  the  States,  and  this  act  was  declared  by 
Army  and  naval  records  showed  that  as  a  rule  the  court  to  be  an  expression  of  that  power 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  were  just  as  was  the  pure  food  and  drug  act.  As 
disabled  through  venereal  contagion.  The  to  the  right  above  mentioned  the  decision  de 
marked  public  interest  expressed  itself  In  Mas-  dared  that  a  right  exercised  in  morality  cannot 
sachusetts  by  the  passage  of  an  act  providing  be  made  to  sustain  a  right  to  be  exercised  in 
for  a  commission  of  five  with  extensive  powers  immorality.  In  this  respect  the  white  slave 
to  conduct  a  State-wide  investigation  of  com-  act  differs  not  at  all  from  the  laws  prohibiting 
mercialized  vice.  the  sending  of  obscene  literature  through  the 

In  Chicago,  where  the  vice  commission  had  mails  or  articles  for  immoral  use,  or  prohib- 

made  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  investiga-  iting  lotteries. 

tion  in  1911,  the  board  of  aldermen  began  Up  to  about  March,  1913,  there  had  been  337 
another  inquiry  throu<rh  a  committee  created  by  convictions  under  the  Mann  act,  with  total  sen- 
it.  The  charge  was  made  that  this  was  largely  a  tences  of  607  years  and  $66,600  fines.  There 
political  move  to  ward  off  immediate  action  in  were  106  cases  then  pending;  and  there  had 
the  expectation  that  the  reform  movement  would  been  86  acquittals.  An  analysis  of  the  sentences 
soon  spend  its  force.  Investigations  were  made  showed  that  the  judges  as  a  rule  save  much 
and  reports  issued  in  Portland  (Ore.),  Atlanta,  weight  to  the  degree  of  coercion  involved.  They 
Syracuse,  and  Rochester,  in  addition  to  those  thus  distinguished  those  cases  in  which  the 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  noted  below.  All  defendant  persuaded  a  girl  or  woman  of  previous 
reports  revealed  essentially  the  same  conditions,  ^d  character  from  those  where  defendant  hab- 
They  also  established  the  national  character  of  itually  associated  with  prostitutes  and  lived  off 
the  problem  through  the  fact  that  those  thriv-  their  earnings,  and  from  those  where  defendant, 
ing  upon  the  vice  move  from  city  to  city,  taking  earning  a  legitimate  -livelihood^  ooeasionally  as- 
their  women  with  them;  they  thus  avoid  the  sociated  with  immoral  women.  Thus,  a  Pitts- 
local  points  of  greatest  repression.  burgh  man  convicted  under  the  law  was  sen- 

California.    In  California  the  most  notable  fenced  to  imprisonment  for  one  day  and  a  fine 

legislation  of  the  year  was  passed  in  the  red-  of    $200;    but    in    other   cases    the    maximum 

light  injunction  and  abatement  bill.     This  law  penalty  of  five  Tears  in  prison  and  a  fine  of 

was    the    result    of    the    persistent    activities  $5000  has  been  imposed. 

of  the  women  of  the  State,  who  car-  Digga-OamineUi  Otue,  The  most  notable  case 
ried  on  a  campaign  of  publicity  in  all  of  the  year  under  this  law  was  the  trial  of  two 
cities  and  towns  and  exerted  an  insistent  San  Francisco  business  men,  Diggs  and  Cam- 
and  direct  political  pressure  upon  the  lej^isla*  inetti,  both  married,  for  transporting  two  girls 
ture.  The  law  was  aimed  at  the  segregated  dis-  to  Nevada.  The  notoriety  given  the  case  was 
tricts  which  were  found  in  every  city  of  the  due  to  the  local  prominence  of  the  persons  in- 
State.  It  declared  houses  of  prostitution  public  volved  and  an  alleged  attempt  through  politicjil 
nuisances;  held  both  proprietor  and  owner  re-  influence  to  have  their  prosecution  disoon- 
sponsible;  enabled  any  citizen,  whether  damaged  tinned. 

or  not,  to  bring  action;  and  provided  for  a  fine  New  York.  Following  the  sensational  rerela- 

against  the  property  itself.     The  women's  or-  lations  connected  j«f^  l^^^g^sf^^l^^urder  in 
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1912,  an  inquiry  into  the  relations  of  the  police 
force  to  commercial  vice  was  undertaken  by 
the  Curran  committee  of  the  board  of  aldermen. 
Numerous  witnesses  wex'e  heard  and  every  phase 
of  prostitution  and  its  relation  to  police  cor- 
ruption was  exposed.  Witnesses  told  how  pros- 
titutes were  recruited;  how  the  business  of 
prostitution  was  organised  and  controlled;  how 
representatives  of  the  police  collected  money  for 
protection  with  great  regularity;  how  the  ava- 
rice of  graft  collectors  knew  almost  no  bounds; 
how  there  appeared  to  be  a  fairly  well  defined 
system  of  dividing  the  spoils  among  police  offi- 
cials of  various  grades. 

With  a  view  to  police  reform  a  citizens'  com- 
mittee issued  a  report  early  in  March  recom- 
mending the  extension  of  the  term  of  the  po- 
lice commissioner  to  ten  years,  the  removal 
of  all  control  of  vices  from  the  police,  and  the 
creation  of  a  board  of  social  welfare  to  deal 
with  the  social  evil,  the  saloons,  gambling,  and 
amusements.  According  to  the  report  this  board 
would  be  under  a  director  with  rank  of  com- 
missioner. It  would  have  independent  control 
over  certain  policemen  and  detectives.  About 
the  same  time  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene 
(q.v.)  began  a  study  of  European  police  sys- 
tems. 

Trihelhom  Comb.  The  first  conviction  in  many 
years  of  a  real  estate  agent  having  charge  of  a 
disorderly  house  occurred  in  December,  when 
Ernest  Trihelhom,  agent  of  a  New  York  apart- 
ment house,  was  convicted  in  the  Court  of  Spe- 
cial Sessions.  He  was  sentenced  to  twenty-five 
days'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  $500.  The 
court  held  that  a  fine  in  such  a  case  would  be 
insufficient;  and  that  the  publicity  and  the  dis- 
grace attending  actual  imprisonment  was  needed 
to  effect  reform.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the 
Appellate  Division. 

Illinois.  A  State-wide  inquiry  was  carried 
out  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Illinois  sen- 
ate headed  by  Lieutenant-Governor  O'Hara.  In 
the  principal  cities  were  held  hearings  to  which 
the  employers  of  girls  and  women  were  subpce- 
naed  and  testified  regarding  wages,  working 
conditions,  and  the  cost  of  living  of  employes. 
Inmates  and  keepers  of  brothel  houses  were  also 
subpcenaed.  The  employers  differed  sharply  as 
to  the  relation  of  low  wages  to  prostitution; 
most  of  them  thought  there  was  little  connec- 
tion, while  the  fallen  women  thought  there  was 
much.  Some  of  the  largest  employers  thought 
wages  could  be  raised  to  cover  the  minimum 
cost  of  living  without  affecting  the  profits  of 
the  business.  The  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers'  Association  expressed  almost  the 
only  public  opposition  to  the  investigation.  The 
commission  communicated  with  governors  and 
legislatures,  and  interviewed  President  Wilson 
with  reference  to  the  calling  of  a  national  con- 
ference on  the  subject.  One  immediate  result 
of  the  agitation  was  the  announcement  of  new 
and  higher  minimum  wages  by  department 
stores  in  Chicago  and  by  the  International 
Harvester  Company.  Lieutenant-Governor 
O'Hara  declared  that  in  Chicago  a  division  of 
the  Municipal  Court,  called  the  Morals  Court, 
was  opened  on  April  1. 

Philadelphia.  A  commission  appointed  by 
Mayor  Blankenburg  to  investigate  the  social 
evil  in  Philadelphia  issued  a  report  covering 
372  resorts  and  3311  prostitutes.  The  report 
laid  special  stress  on  the  familiarity  of  children 


in  certain  districts  with  the  life  of  vice  owing 
to  the  commingling  of  inmates  and  frequenters 
of  houses  of  prostitution  with  the  population. 
In  fifteen  blocks  of  the  more  notorious  streets 
were  1542  children  of  ages  six  to  sixteen.  The 
report  said:  "This  condition  has  no  parallel 
in  any  other  city,  so  far  as  we  know.^'  The 
field  work  was  directed  by  Mr.  Kneeland,  above 
mentioned,  as  conducting  inquiries  in  Chicago 
and  New  York;  yet  his  investigators  "were  as- 
tonished at  the  open  association  of  the  worst 
forms  of  vice  and  of  innocence."  II  was  esti- 
mated that  more  than  $6,000,000  is  spent 
directly  for  prostitution  yearly  in  Philadelphia. 

ST7GOE8TED  Refobmb.  Among  the  plans  for 
fighting  the  evil  which  have  b^n  suggested  or 
recently  enacted  are  the  following:  The  "  little 
tin-plate"  ordinance  whereby  every  building  in 
the  city  must  have  on  its  front  a  metal  plate 
setting  forth  the  name  of  the  owner;  a  law 
making  it  impossible  for  the  owner  of  a  house 
of  prostitution  to  collect  insurance  thereon; 
a  law  providing  that  the  property  in  a  house 
of  prostitution  may  be  confiscated;  a  law  em- 
powering the  board  of  health  to  close  a  house 
of  ill-fame  on  the  ground  that  it  spreads  con- 
tagious disease;  a  law  such  as  that  passed  in 
California  and  noted  above;  provision  at  public 
expense  of  forms  of  amusement  to  supplant 
those  places  which  profit  by  feeding  the  social 
evil;  minimum-wage  laws. 

Massachusetts.  This  was  the  first  State  to 
institute  by  legislative  enactment  a  State-wide 
investigation  by  commission  of  prostitution  in 
all  its  phases.  In  April  a  law  was  enacted 
creating  for  this  purpose  a  commission  of  five 
of  whom  one  must  be  a  woman. 

International  Conobess.  The  fifth  Interna- 
tional Congress  for  the  Suppression  of  the  White 
Slave  Traffic  was  opened  in  London,  June  30. 
A  message  from  King  George  congratulated  the 
National  Vigilance  Association  and  the  Inter* 
national  Bureau  on  their  success.  Among  the 
subjects  discussed  was  the  extension  of  laws 
protecting  children  employed  at  theatres,  cir- 
cuses, and  concerts.  Great  attention  was  also 
given  to  the  problem  of  moral  education,  par- 
ticularly as  it  relates  to  the  relation  of  the 
sexes  and  the  dangers  confronting  youth  in 
modern  society.  The  delegates  from  Germany, 
Denmark,  Holland,  and  Spain  unanimously  fa- 
vored the  abolition  of  the  state  regulation  of 
the  social  evil,  but  M.  Hennequin  of  France, 
doubted  .the  practicability  of  immediate  aboli- 
tion owing  to  social  and  economic  conditions. 
Reports  showed  that  there  had  been  established 
in  each  country  adopting  the  convention  of  the 
congress  a  bureau  for  the  collection  of  infor- 
mation and  the  communication  of  it  to  all  coun- 
tries concerned.  Moreover  the  supporting  na- 
tions had  agreed  to  frame  domestic  legislation 
with  a  view  to  providing  more  speedy  methods 
for  suppressing  the  evil.  See  also  Minimuh 
Wage. 

PBOTESTAKT  EPISCOPAL  CHTTBCH. 
The  total  number  of  communicants  in  this  de- 
nomination in  the  United  States  in  1013  was 
988,607,  an  increase  of  16,156  over  1912.  The 
total  number  in  the  church  throughout  the 
world  was  1,004,217,  an  increase  of  17,533.  In 
the  Sunday  schools  in  the  United  States,  were 
enrolled  442,234  scholars  and  50,493  teachers. 
The  total  contributions  made  for  all  purposes 
during  the  year  amounted  tOp«1^.^8|J^2q^^g|e 
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denomination  is  divided  into  91  dioceses  in  the  hgally  practicing  physician  that  he  or  ahe  Is 
United  States,  each  of  which  is  presided  over  normal  and  not  afflicted  with  a  disease  rendering 
hy  a  bishop.  In  addition  there  are  13  dio-  marriage  inadvisable."  The  discussion  over  tht 
ceses  in  foreign  countries.  The  missions  of  change  of  name  was  spirited.  Precautions  had 
the  denomination  are  in  the  charge  of  the  Do-  been  taken  to  prevent  this  controversy,  but  it 
mestio  and  Foreign  Mission  Society.  The  net  came  up  accidentally  through  the  question  of 
appropriations  made  for  missions  during  the  the  revision  of  the  prayer  b<wk,  and  it  was  pre- 
yeat  was  $1,133,377.  The  expenditures  exceeded  cipitated  when  a  memorial  was  presented  pro- 
this  by  $107,633,000.  The  church  lost  during  viding  for  a  committee  to  revise  the  Book  of 
the  year  two  of  its  bishops:  Bishop  Doane  of  Common  Prayer — a  move  which  the  low  church 
Albany  (q.v.),  and  Bishop  Jaggar,  who  was  supporters  thought  involved  ehanses  in  the  title 
sometime  bishop  of  Southern  Ohio.  From  1908  page,  and  therefore  a  change  of  the  name  of 
to  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  charge  of  the  the  denomination.  Dr.  Leighton  Parks,  rector 
American  chuuches  in  Europe.  The  bishops  con-  of  .St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  in  New  York 
secrated  during  the  year  were  Samuel  Gavitt  City,  spoke  of  the  proposed  change  of  name  as 
Babcock,  suffragan  bishop  of  Massachusetts;  an  act  of  "robbery."  No  action  was  taken  by 
F.  C.  Mcllwain,  suffragan  bishop  of  Minnesota;  the  convention  on  this  matter.  On  the  same  day 
Theodore  Irving  Reese,  bishop  coadjutor  of  a  resolution  was  presented  expressing  sympathy 
Southern  Ohio;  William  Farrer  Weeks,  bishop  with  the  international  committee  on  marriage 
coadjutor  of  Vermont.  The  denomination  has  and  divorce.  Other  matters  discussed  were  the 
been  active  in  recent  years  in  efforts  to  bring  various  missionarv  movements,  theories  of  reli- 
about  a  closer  unity  between  the  Protestant  gious  education,  the  idea  of  a  world  conference, 
denominations.  Among  the  organisations  to  a  measure  providing  for  the  organization  of 
effect  this  was  the  Christian  Unity  Foundation,  church  provinces  which' shall  correspond  to  that 
which  during  1913  continued  its  work  of  con-  of  the  general  body  of  the  church — i.e.  with 
ference  and  research.  It  had  conferences  with  houses  of  bishops  and  deputies  in  each  province 
the  Disciples  of  Christ,  Baptists,  Congregation-  — and  preparations  for  the  next  convention.  It 
alists,  and  Methodists.  Another  movement  in  was  voted  to  hold  this,  which  will  be  the  fiftieth, 
which  the  denomination  has  been  active  is  the  in  St^  Louis.  Perhaps  the  most  important  single 
world  conference  on  faith  and  order,  which  has  matter  of  business  transacted  in  the  convention 
enlisted  cooperation  of  both  Catholic  and  Prot*  was  the  psssage  of  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
estant  bodies  for  a  closer  understanding.  The  stitution  which  makes  impossible  any  change 
educational  interests  of  the  denomination  are  in  name  or  ^stem  of  representation  in  general 
in  charge  of  the  general  board  of  religious  convention  without  a  two-thirds'  favorable  ma- 
education.  During  this  year  this  board  pro-  jority  in  the  house  of  bishops  and  the  house 
noted  the  organization  of  diocesan  boards  of  of  deputies.  See  also  Reugioub  Deromisa- 
education.  It  formulated  and  published  a  stand-  Tiovs  and  Movements. 
ard  curriculum  for  the  help  of  the  schools  of  PBU88ZA.  See  GhatiCANT. 
the  church.  The  church  sustains  missions  in  PSTGHIATBIC  CLINIC  AlTD  HOS- 
nearly  all  foreign  countries.  PITAL   OF   JOHNS    HOPKINS    UNiVKR- 

The  forty-third  triennial  general  convention  8ITY.  See  Insanitt. 
of  the  church  was  held  in  New  York  City  be-  PSTGHIATBY.  See  Insanitt. 
ginning  October  10.  The  presiding  bishop  was  PSYCHIC  BESEAJtCH.  Among  the  many 
Rev.  Daniel  S.  Tuttle,  bishop  of  Missouri.  The  honors  conferred  upon  Professor  Henri  Beigson 
convention  met  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  John  the  has  been  the  appointment  to  the  presidency  of 
Divine.  At  the  first  session  was  held  a  pre*  the  British  Society  for  Psychical  Research, 
liminary  meeting  of  the  missionary  bishops^  Before  this  society  he  deliveretd  the  presidential 
who  are  confined  to  the  field  of  home  missions,  address  on  May  28.  In  it  he  expressed  the 
This  was  followed  by  a  formal  opening  of  the  opinion  {Proceeding9,  xxvi,  462)  that  the  ex- 
convention  by  a  pn^eat  procession  of  the  dele-  perimental  methods  of  the  society  should  be  kept 
ffates.  The  opening  session  was  followed  by  free  from  the  mechanistic  and  vitalistic  prin- 
business  meetings  at  which  matters  of  great  ciples  of  the  older  sciences,  and  also  he  thought 
importance  were  taken  up.  Among  the  most  that  there  was  stili  a  vast  region  of  unexplored 
notable  of  these  was  the  election  of  Jlev.  Dr.  territory  within  which  the  society  could  ad- 
Alexander  Mann  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  as  vantageonsly  work.  He  did  not,  however,  take 
president  of  the  house  of  deputies,  a  body  of  the  extreme  position  assumed  by  C.  £.  Ozanne 
representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  (Hibbert  Journal,  xii.,  72),  "that  not  only  the 
I)r.  Mann  is  identified  with  the  low  church  evidential  matter  dealing  with  data  of  personal 
element  of  the  denomination.  Dr.  W.  T.  Man-  reminiscence  •  .  .  but  the  so-called  non-eviden- 
ning,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York  City,  tial  matter  also,  has  gone  far  to  prove  the 
ana  the  representative  of  the  high  church  ele-  reality  of  spirit  communication."  One  of  the 
ment,  was  defeated.  One  of  the  most  impressive  main  contentions  of  this  writer  is  that  the 
ceremonies  of  the  convention  was  the  united  remarks  made  by  mediums  while  in  the  trance 
offering  service  of  the  woman's  auxiliary.  Dur-  state  are  much  more  typical  bf  the  intelligence 
ing  this  service,  an  offertorjr  of  $307,500  was  and  disposition  of  the  communicating  **  spirit* 
made.  Among  the  other  important  matters  than  of  the  mental  equipment  of  the  medium, 
which  came  before  the  convention  were  the  A  topic  which  still  occupies  a  large  place  of 
question  of  a  change  of  name,  and  a  memorial  interest  in  the  field  of  psychic  research  is  that 
regarding  the  marriage  canon.  The  latter  re-  of  "  automatic  script,"  or  the  coincidental  writ- 
quired,  '*  first,  the  publication  of  the  banns  of  ings  of  two  persons  on  the  same  subjeci—often 
marriage  in  the  church  or  the  publication  of  in  like  phrases— without  any  of  the  usual  means 
civil  license  ^  in  some  newspaper,  and  second,  of  communication.  This  phenomenon  of  ••  croes- 
the  presentation  on  behalf  of  each  of  the  parties  correspondence  *'  is  generally  classed  as  a  form 
desiring  to  be  married,  of  a  certificate  of  a  of  telepathy.    J.  Maxwell's  criticism  of  a  num- 
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ber  of  these  scripts  has  called  forth  a  storm 
of  replies  filling  almost  one-half  of  the  literar7 
contents  in  the  67th  part  of  the  Proceedings 
(pp.  375-418).  In  defense,  eryptomnesia  is  gen- 
erally admitted  as  an  explanation  even  to  the 
extent  of  supposing  a  subliminal  "self.''  Most 
of  the  writers  of  the  year  allow  their  critics 
no  definite  place  of  aUack  inasmuch  as  most 
of  the  statements  made  are  outlines  of  hypothe- 
sis and  belief.  An  example  is  an  extract  from 
the  reply  of  Mrs.  Sidgwick  to  Dr.  Maxwell 
(Proceedings,  xxvi.,  400),  ''In  the  meanwhile 
I  should  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that  though 
we  axe  not  yet  justified  in  feeling  any  certainty, 
I  myself  think  the  evidence  is  pointing  towards 
the  conclusion  that  our  former  fellow-workers 
are  still  working  with  us."  A  similar  contro- 
versy 18  waging  in  Bedrock  (ii.,  67  and  104) 
concerning  proofs  of  telepathy.  It  appears  that 
a  number  of  business  men  have  pledged  sums 
ranging  from  £1000  to  £5000  for  evidence  of 
thought-transference.  William  Crookes,  Oliver 
Lodge,  and  W.  F.  Barrett  have  refused  to  con- 
eider  the  ofi'ers.  Lankester's  view  of  the  situ- 
ation is  expressed  in  the  sentence,  "I  say  that 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  his  associates  have  not 
given  any  demonstration  of  its  existence  nor 
even  any  evidence  which  makes  its  existence 
probable."  The  phenomena  of  dreams  appears 
to  open  a  comparatively  new  field  for  psychic 
investigations.  Accordinff  to  F.  V.  Eeden  {Pro- 
ceedings, xxvi,  431),  "for  the  exploration  of 
this  mysterious  world  of  dreams  we  want  not 
only  the  purely  scientific,  but  also  the  poetical 
function.'^  Later,  again,  "no  theory  has  as 
yet  explained  all  about  dreams;  no!  not  even 
more  than  the  tiniest  part.  We  have  not  yet 
crossed  the  threshold  of  that  world,  which  for 
us  is  still  'occult.'"  A  great  deal  of  the  in- 
vective hurled  against  modern  science  by  critics 
of  this  type  savors  very  much  of  the  criticism 
which  Clin'ord's  thesis  on  "  automatism "  re- 
ceived a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  G.  W.  Bal- 
four, a  member  of  the  British  Society,  makes 
a  consistent  attempt  to  erect  a  form  of  "  psycho- 
physical idealism"  on  the  foundation  of  telep- 
athy {Eihhert  Journal,  ix.,  644).  The  universe 
consists  of  conscious  entities,  like  the  Leibnit- 
zian  monads,  in  the  sense  that  these  entities 
"reflect  all  the  rest  in  different  degrees  of  per- 
fection." They  differ  from  the  monads,  however, 
in  that  the  "relation  between  them  is  not  one 
of  pre-established  harmony;  it  is  a  relation  of 
real  reciprocity." 
PSTCHOLOaiCAL  ASSOCIATIOK,  Akeb- 

ICAN.       See    PSTCHOLOGT. 

PSTCHOLOGY.  The  immediate  estimation 
of  current  tendencies  and  trends  within  a  fluent 
body  of  knowledge  is  very  likely  to  be  gross 
and  subjective.  Time  is  necessary  to  a  sea- 
Boned  judgment.  From  year  to  year  emphasis 
changes,  accent  shifts,  purposes  are  modified, 
the  coloring  of  the  scientific  background 
brightens  or  fades,  new  terms  creep  in  and  old 
terms  acquire  new  meanings.  The  precise  sig- 
nificance to  the  science  of  all  these  modifica- 
tions only  subsequent  events  will  fully  reveal. 
When  taken  individually,  they  may  indicate 
progress  or  development;  or  they  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  stand  simply  for  caprice,  or 
idiosyncrasy,  or  want  of  historical  perspective, 
or  desire  for  novelty,  hr  lack  of  scientific  train- 
ing. The  historian  of  the  year  can  do  little 
more  than  record  a  few  ol  the  more  Important 


books  and  articles  and  researches  and  addresses,, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  the  deliberate  reviewer  of 
decades  and  generations  and  systems  and. 
schools.  As  regards  the  present  case,  psychol- 
ogy, pure  and  applied,  is  suffering  wider  and 
wider  extension.  Its  present  ramifications,, 
when  measured  in  terms  of  literary  product, 
cover  an  exceedingly  broad  territory.  This  re- 
view musty  then,  limit  itself  to  instances  and 
examples,  and  also,  for  the  greater  part,  it- 
must  be  confined  to  the  pure  psychology  of 
the  human  individual — ^the  basis  of  all  psy- 
chology. As  to  noting  general  drift,  it  will 
limit  itself  to  the  impression  that  discussion, 
and  investigation  have  taken  the  direction 
(1)  of  a  criticism,  more  or  less  self -conscious, 
of  methods  and  means;  and  (2)  of  a  searching 
and  analytical  examination  of  the  elementary 
processes  and  the  simpler,  perceptual,  forma- 
tions. Reference  to  the  reviews  of  previous, 
years  (see  Yeab  Book,  1907,  661;  1910,  613; 
1911,  690  and  592)  will  sugsest  that  the  re- 
construction, since  1900,  of  the  psychology  of 
thought  and  of  voluntary  action  has  furnished 
a  strong  motive  to  this  current  examination 
and  criticism. 

Meetings  and  Genebal  Kews.  At  the- 
meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  conjunction  with  the  American 
Philosophical  Association,  at  New  Haven,. 
Conn.,  on  December  29-31,  under  the  presidency^ 
of  H.  C.  Warren,  the  question  of  the  general: 
methods  of  psychology  was  discussed,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  laid  on  the  nature  of  con- 
sciousness. This  joint  meeting  forms  a  unique- 
contrast  to  a  set  of  resolutions  recently  passed 
by  a  group  of  six  German  philosophers  to  the^ 
effect  that  no  experimental  psychologists  should 
be  appointed  to  the  existing  chairs  of  philos- 
ophy in  the  German  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  but  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  creation  of  new  chairs  specifically  desig- 
nated for  empirical  psychology.  Among  a 
number  of  eminent  p^chologists  who  have- 
taken  a  stand  against  the  spirit  of  the  docu- 
ment is  W.  Wundt  (see  his  Die  Psychologic  im 
Kampf  urns  Daaein),  At  the  meeting  of  the* 
Experimental  Psychologists,  held  at  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  on  April  10-12, 
the  discussion  of  method  took  a  decided  turn 
against  sanctioning  the  "  behavior-psychology,"* 
particularly  as  outlined  by  J.  B.  Watson  (v.. 
infra  on  "method"). 

Several  academic  changes  and  appointments* 
occurred  during  the  year.  At  Munich,  O.. 
KUlpe  has  succeeded  T.  Lipps,  who  has  been 
unable  for  -a  number  of  years  to  discharge  his. 
duties  on  account  of  illness.  In  England,  Prof. 
James  Ward  recently  passed  his  70th  birthday. 
In  recognition  of  his  services  to  philosophy  and 
psychology,  and  in  manifestation  of  the  esteem 
in  which  his  friends  and  colleagues  hold  him, 
a  fund  has  been  subscribed  for  the  purpose  of 
painting  a  portrait  of  the  distinguished  philos- 
opher. H.  Pi6ron  was  appointed  director  of  the-  • 
Sorbonne  laboratory  at  Paris,  founded,  and  for 
a  long  term  of  years  directed,  by  the  late  A. 
Binet.  Pi^ron  was  also  called  to  succeed  Binet 
as  editor  of  Vannie  psychologigue.  P.  Janet, 
professor  of  experimental  psychology  at  the- 
Colldge  de  France,  was  appointed  to  the  chair, 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  A.  Fouillte,  at  the 
French  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science. 
The   list   of   psychological   periodicals   is   this. 
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year  increased  by  the  new  quarterly.  Revue  dee  gists  agree  that  it  is  possible  at  times  to  trace 
ecienoea  payohologique,  published  under  the  dreams  to  "repressions"  of  one  sort  or  an- 
^ditorship  of  J.  Tastevin  and  P.-L.  Couchaud.  other,  only  a  few  follow  the  Freudian  school 
General  Books  and  Tbeatises.  The  num-  to  the  extent  of  interpreting  dreams  in  the  light 
l)er  of  general  texts  has  been  unusually  small,   of  social  sex-restrjctlons. 

D.  R.  Major's  The  Elements  of  Psychology  has  The  wide  current  use  of  the  term  "  behavior  " 
not  been  out  long  enough  to  have  elicited  a  as  designative  of  the  objectively  visible  move- 
definite  critical  response.  It  represents  no  ments  of  organisms  is  well  illustrated  by  M. 
emphatically  new  point  of  view,  but  it  gives,  Parmelee's  U)ok,  The  Science  of  Human  Be- 
rather,  a  large  number  of  excerpts  from  the  havior,  in  which  the  phenomena  attributed  to 
works  of  other  psychologists.  R.  M.  Yerkes  behavior  are  described  in  semi-popular  fashion 
and  D.  W.  La  Rue  have  cooperated  on  an  Out-  with  a  background  supplied  from  the  "results 
line  of  a  Study  of  the  Self,  C.  L.  Morgan's  of  recent  work  in  biology  In  geiieral  and  in 
Instinct  and  Experience,  published  last  year,  has   zoology  and  neurology  in  particular,  in  genetic 

?assed    into    a    German    translation     (by    R.    and  comparative  psychology,  and  in  anthropol- 
hesing).    In  J.   Ward's  Henry  Sidgwick  Me-   ogy."    It    traces    the    thread    of    "behavior" 
morial  Lecture  on  Heredity  and  Memory,  now  upward    through    its    physical    and     chemical 
published  in  book  form,  heredity  in  racial  ex-   foundations   to    its   physiological   function   and 
perience    is    compared   with    the    formation   of   anatomical       and       morphological        structure 
habit  within   the   individual.    Vann^e   psyche-   throughout  the  entire  evolutionary  series,  and, 
logique  continues,  under  the  new  directorship,   finally,   to   its   highest   level   in   the   organized 
to  take  a  catholic  view  of  the  march  of  psy-   superstructure  of  social  custom, 
chological  progress.    Last  year  the  annual  vol-       Sensation     and     Pebception.    Vision,    Air 
ume  contained  articles  on  memory,  on  the  scope  tempts  have  been  made  to  remove  some  of  the 
of  psychology,  the  laws  of  mental  activity,  and   shortcomings  of   the  Hering  theory   of   vision, 
the    personal   equation.     More    than    two    hun-   One  of  the  difficulties  lies  in  the  phenomenon 
dred  pages  were  devoted  to  a  useful  review  of   of    contrast.    S.    Blachowski    has    investigated 
the  preceding  year  in  which  French  and  Ameri-   the  effects  of  "reciprocal  contrast"    (Zeitsekr, 
«an    works   fared   better   than   German.    In    a  /.  Sinnesphysiol,,  xlvii.,  291).    His  results  show 
readable     book     entitled     The    Psychology     of   a  lower  intensive  sensitivity  at  the  centre  of 
Laughter,    B.    Sidis   places   laughter    with   the   the  retina  than  at  the  periphery,  and,  in  con- 
religious  and  the  artistic  activities;  like  them   sequence,   a   proportionately   greater    degree  of 
laughter  arises  from  the  instinct  of  play.    A   excitation  in  the  periphery  than  at  the  centre 
similar  view  is  held  by  C.  £.  Seashore  in  his   under  the  influence  of  a  given  photic  stimulua 
Psychology   in   Daily   Life — a   book   which    in-   L.  Hermann  has  made  a  study  of  the  effect  of 
eludes  many   wholesome   maxims   with    regard   compensating  a  given  color  for  the  amount  of 
to    play,    work,    memory,  .mental    health,    and  contrast  induced  from  a  gray  background,  and 
musical  training.    The  maxims  are  sanctioned,  has  found  a  distinct  weakening  of  the  chroma 
as  the  author  demonstrates   in   a  simple   and   of  the  color  after  it  has  been  compensated  in 
popular  manner,  by  the  facts  and  principles  of  light-value    {ihid.,   xlvii.,    97).    A    painstaking 
psychology.  '£.    L.    Thornd ike's    The    Original  piece   of   investigation   has   been    published   by 
Tfature  of  Man  describes  "  the  inherited  founda-   G.  Rand   ( The  Factors  thai  Influence  the  Sen- 
tion  of  intellect,  morals,  and  skill,"  and  then   sitivity  of  the  Retina  to  Color:    A  Quantitative 
turns  them  to  account  in  education.    The  vol-   Study  and  Methods  of  Standardization,  PsyekoL 
ume  summarizes  and  criticizes  a  good  deal  that  Rev.,  Mon.  Supp,,  15,  No.  1).    Almost  one-half 
has  been  written  about  instincts  and  capacities,   of  the  work  comprises  an  historical  and  crii- 
Mtlnsterberg  discusses  the  application   of  psy-   ical   survey  of  the   literature.    On   the   whole, 
chology  to  the  problems  of  business  in  his  book  the    investigation    shows    "  how    strongly    the 
on   Psychology  and  Industrial  Efficiency,    The  changes  in  the  illumination  of  the  visual  field 
volume  outlines  a  programme  for  the  co(Spera-    influence  the  color  sensitivity  of  the  peripheral 
tion  of  psychology  with  economic  interests  to   retina."    That  there  is  a  difference  in  the  dis- 
the  end   that   "the  best   possible   man"   shall   crimination    of    brightness    in    uniocular    and 
be   selected  for   "the   best   possible   work"   to  binocular  vision  has  been  shown  by  S.  Dawson 
"the  beet  possible  effect."    While  most  of  the    (Brit,   J.   of   Psychol,,   vi.,    78).    "Small  dif- 
experimental     suggestions     given     savor     too   ferences    of    intensity    are    detected    more   fre- 
strongly   of    reaction-time    and    crude   tests    of   quently  when  both  eyes  are  used,  judgments  are 
mental    capacity,    nevertheless    many   Valuable  given  with  more  certainty  and  consistency,  and 
suggestions  are  offered  for  the  guidance  of  fu-  their  reaction-times  are  shorter."     Explanation 
ture  steps  taken   in  this  direction.    The  book   of  these  facts  is  given  in  terms  of  the  increased 
will,   doubtless,   indicate  to   the  lay  mind   the   steadiness  in  the  impression.    There  are  a  num- 
value   of   empirical    psychology   in   the  "scien-   her  of  studies  in  reversible  perspective    (J.  C, 
tiflc   management"    of   business    and    industry.    FlUgel  ibid.,  v.  357;  vi.,  60;   A.  Zimmer,  Zeit- 
Freud's    treatise    on    The    Interpretation    of  schr.  f,  Sinnesphysiol,,  xlvii.,   106)    which  seem 
Dreams f  originally  published  in  1899,  has  been   to  contradict  the  well-known  theory,  ori^dnallv 
done    into    English    from    the   third   edition   in   attributed  to  Necker,  that  makes  reversion  de- 
the  German  by  A.  A.  Brill,  an  ardent  follower   pendent   upon   change   of   fixation.     It    is   now 
of  the  Freudian  school.     This  translation  makes    claimed  that  change  or  shift  of  attention,  with- 
available  to  the   American  public   a  clear   and    out    change    of    ocular    fixation,    may    explain 
readable   explanation   of   dreams   on    the   basis   many   instances   of   this   phenomenon.     The  re- 
of  "sex-repressions"   (see  Year  Book,  1911,  p.   suits  should  be  considered,  however,  in  connec- 
593;   and   1912,  p.   598).     A  good  sumnrary  of   tion  with  Wundt's  doctrine  of  assimilation.   Of 
the  literature,  sample   interpretations,  personal    interest  under   the   heading  of  vision    are  the 
experiences  of  the  author,  all  help  to  make  the    studies   in   the  visual   perception   of   movement 
presentation    clear.    Although    many    psycholo-  by  T.  Take!   {Zeitschr,  f,  Sinnesphysiol,,  xlvii. 
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377)»  H.  J.  Watt  {Brit.  J.  of  P9jfchoL,  Ti.,  26), 
and  S.  Meyer  {Zeitachr.  /.  Ptych,,  Ixv.,  40). 
P.  Homuth  went  over  again  {Arch,  f.  d,  gea. 
PMych.,  xxvi.,  181  and  230)  the  effects  of  ahort 
and  of  continued  stimulation  of  the  visual  or- 
gan. His  results  seem  to  him  to  indicate  that 
blue,  yellow,  and  purple  are  the  psychophysical 
primaries,  and  hence  that  visual  theory  is  to 
be  built  upon  them.  Continuing  his  work  upon 
Tisual  adaptation,  C.  £.  Ferree  seeks  experi- 
mentally to  demonstrate  (Amer,  Jour,  of 
Psych,,  XX iv.,  378)  that  the  periodic  disappear- 
ance of  small  stimulus-areas,  long  referred  to 
fluctuations  of  attention,  falls,  just  as  well  as 
large  areas,  under  the  laws  of  sensory  adapta- 
tion. 

Audition.  Much  work  has  been  done  of  late 
in  the  psychology  of  hearing.  E.  R.  Jaensch 
proved,  by  means  of  an  ingenious  apparatus, 
that  (1)  sinusoid  variations  in  air-waves  pro- 
duce tones,  when  the  waves  are  equal  in 
length,  (2)  sinusoid  variations  produce  noises, 
-when  the  waves  are  greatly  unequal  in  length, 
and  (3)  when  these  variations  are  only  slight, 
a  vowel-quality  results.  He  substantiates  the 
approximate  optimal  pitch  of  the  vowel  sounds 
as  recently  established  by  W.  KShler:  250  vd. 
for  U,  600  vd.  for  O,  1000  vd.  for  A,  2000  vd. 
for  E,  and  4000  vd.  for  /  (Zeitschr.  /.  Sin- 
neaphyaiol,,  xlvii.,  219).  The  results  of  Her- 
mann and  Jaensch  upon  the  formants  of  vowel- 
aounds  (see  Year  Book,  1007,  650)  were  also 
confirmed  last  year  by  L.  J.  Wittmann  (Arch. 
/.  d.  ges.  Psych,,  xxix,  380),  who  worked  by 
the  Marbe  method  of  smoke-rings.  The  region 
i^hich  Bezold  claimed  to  be  essential  to  the 
hearing  of  speech  (b'-g'')  has  been  shown  to  be 
i^anting  in  a  number  of  observers  who  could 
nevertheless  hear  spoken  words  (see  Zeitschr, 
f,  Sinnesphysiok,  xlvii.,  102).  Sound  localiza- 
tion is  claiming  a  renewed  interest.  6.  F.  Arps 
and  O.  Klemm  have  reported  work  done  on  the 
influence  of  intensity  on  the  localization  of 
Bounds  with  reference  to  distance  from  the  ob- 
server. Some  of  the  factors  which  account  for 
this  influence  are  those  of  variations  in  the 
absolute  intensity,  variations  in  the  relative 
intensity  for  both  ears,  and,  finally,  the  angle 
of  incidence  at  each  ear.  But  in  addition  to 
these  three,  there  is  still  another  factor  which 
is  unknown  {Psychol,  Studien,  viii.,  226).  A 
later  study  of  O.  Klemm  (ihid.,  viii.,  407)  in 
monaural  hearing  points  out  that  while  local- 
ization in  distance  is  possible,  yet  it  is  more 
difiicult  under  these  conditions  than  under  those 
of  binaural  hearing.  J.  Peterson  writes  in  de- 
fense of  the  Helmholtzian  theory  of  audition 
(Psychol,  Rev,,  xx.,  312)  as  representing  the 
explanation  which  is  most  nearly  adequate  to 
the  facts.  F.  Densmore  has  added  another  vol- 
ume to  her  work  on  Indian  music  {Chippewa 
Music)  and  with  it  a  collection  of  phonograms, 
bringing  the  total  up  to  something  like  350 
separate  records,  a  beginning  which  ought  to 
compare  favorably — at  least  in  number — ^with 
C,  Sturapf's  archives  of  phonograms  at  Berlin. 

Tactual  and  Kinjesthetic.  Since  Gold- 
scheider's  classical  work,  the  sense-organs  in 
and  near  the  surface  of  the  joints  have  generally 
been  held  responsible  (with  occasional  protest 
from  other  investigators)  for  the  perception  of 
movement  of  the  bodily  members.  T.  Eris- 
mann  has  now  brought  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
(ArcK  /.  d.  ges.  Psych,,  zxviii.,  1)  to  show  the 
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participation  in  this  perception  of  qualitiei 
from  muscle  and  tendon.  Erismann  also  makes 
it  appear  probable  that  these  senses  suffer  in 
intensity  (as  do  also  auditory  and  tactual  sen- 
sations) through  the  deflection  of  attention. 
In  the  same  laboratory  (Strassburg)  the  repe- 
tition of  the  psychological  experiment  of  lifted 
weights  gave  a  value  {ibid,,  xxviii.,  183)  for 
differential  sensitivity  of  1-50,  when  the  basis 
of  weight  was  the  tendinous  sensation  and  not 
any  secondary  criterion  (as,  e,g.  Mailer's 
"rate  of  lift"). 

Memobt,  Learning,  Association  and  At- 
tention. Two  well-known  German  works  on 
memory  and  learning  have  been  made  available 
to  the  English-reading  public  during  the  year. 
H.  Ebbinghaus's  pioneer  work,  done  in  the  early 
eighties  {Ueher  das  Qed&chtnis,  1885),  has  been 
translated  by  H.  A.  Ruger  and  C.  £.  Bussenius; 
but  a  more  felicitous  rendition  is  to  be  found 
in  J.  W.  Baird's  transcription  of  £.  Meumann's 
book  on  memory  under  the  title.  The  Psychol- 
ogy of  Learning.  The  monumental  work  of  the 
year  is  the  third  part  of  G.  E.  MUlIer's  Zur 
Analyse  der  Qeddchtnistatigkeit  und  des 
Vorstellungsverlaufes  {Zeitschr,  f.  Psych,, 
Ergdmungshand,  viii.,  1-567),  which  precedes 
the  second  part.  It  discusses  the  secondary 
aids  to  learning,  shows  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  the  r6le  of  diagrams  and  colored 
presentations,  the  consciousness  of  recognition, 
affective  coloring,  the  intent  of  recall,  deter- 
mining tendencies,  and  reciprocal  effects  in  the 
memory  content.  A.  Aall  proposes  {Zeit- 
schr, f.  Psych,,  Ixvi.,  1)  a  new  law  of  memory, 
to  which,  however,  G.  £.  M tiller  gives  attention 
in  his  work.  Aall's  results  indicate  that  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  efficiency  of  learning  when 
the  instruction  assumed  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  material  must  be  available  either  (a)  for 
A  long  or  an  indefinitely  great  time,  or  {b) 
for  a  specific  occasion.  A.  Wohlgemuth  points 
out  {Brit.  J.  of  Psych.,  v.,  447)  that  **the  pre- 
vailing method  of  studying  memory  merely  by 
means  of  syllables  is  inadequate "  because  **  in 
learning  the  syllables,  visual  memory,  audi- 
tory memory,  and  motor  memory  "  are  involved, 
while  in  learning  colors  and  diagrams  "only 
visual  imagery  and,  ...  in  some  subjects  im- 
ageless  reproduction "  are  present.  With  the 
exception  of  the  final  qualification,  this  state- 
ment also  agrees  with  G.  £.  MUlIer's  work. 
L.  W.  Kline  and  W.  A.  Owens  studied  the  learn- 
ing process  by  requiring  their  observers  to  place 
a  series  of  cards  in  tlieir  proper  pigeon-holes 
{Psychol,  Rev.,  xx.,  206)  verifying  in  general 
a  number  of  the  laws  of  learnini^  and  in  par- 
ticular the  part  played  by  affection  and  emo- 
tion. P.  Ranschburg  {Zeitschr,  f.  Psych,, 
Ixvi.,  161;  Ixvii..  22)  verified  the  following  laws 
in  an  investigation  of  simultaneously  and  suc- 
cessively presented  letters,  numbers,  colored  ob- 
jects and  diagrams:  (1)  Simultaneous  and 
similar  stimuli  seem  to  inhibit  one  another  in 
the  tendency  to  coalesce,  but  there  are  stages  in 
the  deflrree  of  coalescence  and  separation;  (2) 
the  attentional  clearness  of  an  incorporation 
depends  upon  the  demree  to  which  less-favored 
factors  are  suppressed  on  account  of  their  sim- 
ilarity. It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that 
the  learning  by  heart  of  sense  or  nonsense  ma- 
terials proceeds  more  rapidly,  under  experimen- 
tal conditions,  when  the  repetitions  are  dis-  ^ 
tributed  throughout  the  pericf^gfi^^^^J^^itJ^lkT  [c 
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it  does  when  one  repetition  follows  immediately  added  ••  operations  "—operatioM  of  ab^tracti<m 
upon  another.  Work  sent  out  last  year  from  and  of  combination.  Thought  is  purposive:  It 
the  Vassar  laboratory  {Amer,  Jour,  of  Paych,,  works  toward  ends,  and  the  operations  serve 
xxiv.,  580)  suggests  that  the  advantage  of  dis-  to  unite  end  and  means  and  so  to  create  new 
tribution  may  rest,  not  at  all  upon  a  law  of  combinations.  The  dangers  which  lurk  in  this 
verbal  association — as  is  usually  supposed — but  sort  of  treatment  are  ( 1 )  a  lapse  to  formal  and 
upon  a  law  of  motor  connections.  K.  M.  Dal-  hypothetical  powers,  and  (2)  the  translation 
lenbach  extended  (tbuf.,  xxiv.,  465)  the  research  of  the  thought  processes  into  logical  terms, 
of  Geissler  upon  the  measurement  of  attention,  Like  Selz,  R.  Mtlller-Freienfels  believes  in  non- 
aird  he  found  a  close  parallelism  to  exist  be-  ideational  factors  in  thought  (tdwf.,  xxvii^ 
tween  degree  of  attention,  on  the  one  hand — as  381).  He  calls  them,  after  the  practice  of 
measured  directly  in  terms  of  clearness — and  Hilnsterberg  and  others,  Siellungnahmen^  They 
amount  and  precision  of  work  performed,  on  the  are  volitional  factors,  and  they  display  the  re- 
other.  He  believes  that  the  distinction  between  lation  of  the  ego  to  sensation.  Every  feeling 
the  "dual-level"  and  the  "multi-level"  con-  '{gefUhl)  includes  a  motor  tendency,  a  prepara- 
sciousnesses  indicates  a  true  difference  of  indi-  tion  for  action.  The  more  active  and  purposive 
▼idual  type.  The  common  conviction  that  a  the  thought,  the  more  obvious  the  motor  tend- 
person,  A,  can,  by  staring  at  the  back  of  an-  ency  in  the  Stellungnahme,  or  motor  attitude, 
other  person,  B,  cause  B  to  look  round  has  Thought  may  be  said  to  be  constituted  by  these 
been  put  to  experimental  test  at  Leland  Stan-  *' attitudes,"  not  by  ideas.  In  a  general  ap- 
ford  University  (J.  S.  Coover:  ibid.,  xxiv.,  praisal  of  the  method  of  question-and-answer 
670),  with  the  result  that  the  observers  who  or  of  examination  { Autfragemethode) ,  E.  B. 
thought  that  they  were  being  stared  at  were  as  Titchener  inclines  to  the  belief  {Amer.  Jomr. 
often  wrong  as  right.  of  Psyeh,  xxiv.,   429)    that  the    method    will 

TH0T7GHT,  AcnoN,  AND  EvoTiON.  T.  Lipps's  never  "avail,  of  itself,  to  settle  disputed  qnes- 
monograph  on  empathy  (PsychoL  Untersuch,,  tions  of  a  systematic  kind."  Its  results  must 
ii.,  Ill)  commands  first  place  under  this  rubric,  be  gross  and  loose,  capable  of  a  variety  of  inter- 
It  treats  of  a  variety  of  subjects;  errors  in  pretations.  But  the  chief  use  of  the  method  is 
judgment,  geometrical  illusions,  deceptions  in  — as  this  psychologist  .thinks — **  to  make  a  first 
the  estimation  of  visual  magnitudes,  and  many  survey."  It  has  already  served  to  define  the 
others.  It  is  written  in  terms  of  the  Herbartian  problems  of  thought,  and  these  problems  may 
psychology,  in  which  references  to  the  bridge  now  be  put  into  commission  for  solution  by  a 
formed  by  the  "impression"  between  the  method  of  the  type  of  Ach's  "systematic  ex- 
"ego"  and  the  "objective  world"  largely  fig-  perimental  introspection."  The  most  notable 
ure.  In  O.  E.  Mailer's  work  on  memory  {op,  application  of  the  method  of  examination  made 
cit,)  we  find  contributions  to  this  subject  in  his  during  the  year  came  from  KQlpe's  laboratory 
discussion  of  the  "conscious  attitude"  and  the  at  Bonn  (T.  Haering,  AreK  /.  d.  ges,  P^ycK, 
"determining  tendency."  A  warning  is  repeat-  xxvi.,  269;  xxvii,  63,  285).  Haering  applied  it 
edly  sounded  to  the  effect  that  unclear  elemen-  to  the  doctrine  of  values  (Werttheorie) .  He 
tary  processes  should  not  be  clothed  with  a  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  "value"  is  not 
new  terminology:  When  a  process  is  hard  to  descriptible  in  terms  of  consciousness.  It  is 
differentiate  from  other  processes,  when  it  is  no  more  to  be  found  in  mind  than,  say,  the  sur- 
marginal,  or  when  it  cannot  readily  be  recog-  vival  value  of  an  animal's  horn  is  to  be  found, 
nized,  a  new  name  for  it  should  not  forthwith  by  anatomical  dissection,  within  the  horn.  The 
be  coined.  In  N*.  Ach's  historical  experiments  description  of  the  "valuing  consciousness" 
on  the  thought-processes,  what  was  called  an  shows  only  that  a  given  object  is  referred  to  a 
"attitude"  was  very  often,  as  Mfiller  main-  pre^xistent  and  extra-psychologfical  value — 
tains,  a  misapprehension  of  details.  "The  moral,  esthetical,  logical,  or  what  not.  Valua- 
doctrine  of  'conscious  attitude,'  like  that  of  the  tion,  then  {Wertung),  is  the  subsumption  of  an 
determining  tendency  can  be  characterized  by  experience  under  a  presupposed  "absolute" 
the  statement:  It  is  likewise  unsuited  to  psy«  value  or  sphere  of  values.  In  consciousnesi. 
chological  analysis."  From  the  Leipzig  labor-  values  are  never  established;  they  are  only  ap- 
atory  a  number  of  studies  in  reaction  are  re-  plied.  This  result  disposes — so  the  author 
ported.  G.  Deuchler  {Psychol,  Studien,  viii.,  thinks— of  all  those  psychological  theories  of 
117)  concludes  that  the  effect  of  concentrating  value  which  are  based  upon  psychological  fac- 
attention  upon  one  element  in  a  group  of  com-  tors,  e.g.,  effort  or  feeling.  The  whole  study 
plex  stimuli  tends  to  inhibit  the  processes  cor-  is  laid  out  in  the  realm  of  "intention,"  tend- 
responding  to  the  other  components.  P.  Salow  ency,  and  Bitutellung.  In  a  study  of  embar- 
{ihid,,  viii.,  506)  had  left  material  on  the  rassment  {ibid.,  xxvii.,  1),  W.  Hellpach  finds 
reaction-times  for  right-hand,  left-hand,  and  the  emotion  to  be  determined,  in  the  main,  by 
both-hand,  responses.  This  material  is  now  social  factors;  namely,  by  the  apprehensive  fear 
brought  together  to  show,  among  other  things,  of  the  judgments  and  opinions  of  a  second  per- 
that  the  interval  between  instruction  and  stim-  son.  He  connects  the  expressions  of  embarrass- 
ulus  has  a  direct  and  proportionate  effect  upon  ment  (blushing,  retreating,  automatic  move- 
the  time  of  reaction.  ments  of  hands  and  feet)  with  sexual  display 

An  article  indicative  of  the  trend  in  the  psy-  and  allurement, 

chology  of  thought  contains  a  formulation  by  Methods.    The  presidential  address  delivered 

O.    Selz    of    the    laws    of    productive    activity  by  E.  L.  Thomdike  before  the  1912  session  of 

{Arch.    f.   d.    gea.    Paych.,   xxvii..    367).    Selz  the    American    Psychological    Association    to- 

insists   that   the   essence   of   mental    "  produc-  gether  with  a  paper  read  by  J.  R.  Angell  st 

tion"  is  organization.    Laws  of  association  are  the  same  session    {Payehol.  Rev.,  xx.,  91    and 

insufficient  to   the  explanation   of  mind;   they  256)  sounds  the  keynote  of  a  discussion  of  psy- 

do  not  show  how  conscious  processes  are  inte-  chological  methods  begun  last  year.    Both  of 

grated.    To  the  process  of  reproduction  must  be  these  papers  emphasize  tiie  inadequacy  of  the 
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interpretation  of  movements  or  ''behavior"  as  preferably  before  admiseion  to  the  medical 
an  index  to  mental  processes:  The  former,  by  school.  The  International  Association  of  Med- 
attempting  to  dispel  the  illusion  that  all  ideas  ical  Psychology  and  Psychotherapy  met  in 
tend  to  develop  into  movement,  the  latter  by  Vienna  on  September  18  and  19.  Among  the 
outlining  problems  which  could  not  be  solved  questions  discussed  at  the  second  convention  of 
by  "  behavior "  methods.  Since  the  meetings,  the  Society  Italiana  di  Psicologia,  held  in  Rome 
J.  B.  Watson  has  set  forth  his  articles  of  faith  during  the  last  week  in  March,  was  the  subject 
in  the  *'  behavior "  methods,  and  he  has  ex-  of  *'  the  psychological  problems  of  psycho- 
pressed  his  belief  that  the  introspective  meth-  therapy.'*  The  first  volume  of  the  Paycho- 
ods  are  inferior  {PaychoU  Rev,,  xx.,  158).  analytic  Review  has  made  its  appearance  under 
M.  W.  Calkins  has  more  recently  joined  forces  the  editorship  of  W.  A.  White  and  S.  E.  Jelliffe. 
against  this  proposal  { Psychol.  BulL,  x.,  288),  The  editorial  announcement  promises  that  the 
but  emphasizes  the  fact  that,  in  her  opinion,  periodical  "with  its  object  distinctly  to  con- 
the  methods  of  introspective  psychology  have  tribute  to  the  problems  of  psychopathology  .  .  . 
disregarded  the  organic  structure  of  the  con-  will  endeavor  to  throw  light  upon  the  problems 
scious  **  self.'*  Certain  difficulties  met  with  in  of  human  conduct,  by  the  study  not  only  of  the 
the  methods  of  comparative  psychology  are  out-  minds  of  any  particular  individuals,  but  by  a 
lined  by  C.  Read   {Brit.  J,  of  PeycK,  vi.,  44).  research    of    the    human    mind    in    the    large. 

Methods  of  Expbession.  The  Yeab  Book  of  throughout  the  ages,  with  a  view  to  reaching 
1908  (p.  603)  explained  the  meaning  of  the  thereby  certain  general  laws  and  principles 
psycho-galvanic  reflex  and  the  attempts  made  which  may  be  applied  to  an  understanding  of  • 
to  include  it  among  the  expressive  methods  of  the  individual."  A  large  treatise  in  two  vol- 
psychology. .  The  researches  of  the  last  five  umes  on  Modem  Treatment  of  Ifervoua  and 
years  seem  to  have  warranted  the  editor's  re-  Mental  Dieeaaee  has  also  just  appeared  under 
luctance  to  grant  the  psychophysical  importance  the  editorship  of  these  two  authors.  Its  scope 
commonly  attached  to  the  "  reflex."  During  is  somewhat  broader  than  its  title.  It  fur- 
the  past  year,  A.  Gregor,  working  in  Flechsig's  nishes  a  compendious  summary  of  facts  and 
laboratory  in  Leipzig,  came  to  the  following  theories,  including  eugenics,  education,  general 
conclusions  (Arch.  f.  d.  gea.  PaycK,  xxvii.,  matters  concerning  mental  deficiency  and 
241):  (1)  Thai  the  deflection  of  the  gal-  pathology,  and  sexual  problems.  Publications 
manometer  does  not  rest — at  least  not  wholly  connected  more  intimately  with  the  Freu- 
— ^upon  feelings  or  emotions;  (2)  that  inten-  dian  school  (see  Teab  Book,  1911,  p. 
Bity  of  stimulus  has  an  effect  upon  the  amount  603),  are  E.  Hitschmann's  monograph,  FreucTs 
of  the  deflection;  (3)  that  the  observer  has  no  Theories  of  the  Veuroses  (translated  by 
voluntary  control  of  the  reaction;  and  (4)'  C.  R.  Payne),  and  A.  A.  Brill's  volume, 
that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  sweat-secretion  Psychoanalysis^  its  Theory  and  Practical  Ap- 
plays  a  part.  This  fairly  elaborate  research  plication.  Both  of  these  works  are  attempts 
gives  the  impression  that  we  are  still  far  from  to  summarize,  one  fairly  completely  and  on  a 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  mental  technical  level,  the  other  somewhat  more 
conditions  of  the  ''psycho-galvanic  reaction."  briefly  and  in  terms  of  the  phraseology  of  the 
One  further  step,  however,  toward  this  knowl-  layman,  the  main  discussions  and  results  of 
edge,  is  indicated  by  V.  J.  Mflller's  demonstra-  the  school.  The  former  gives  a  complete  bibli- 
tion  {Monatsschr.  f.  Psychiat.  u.  Neurol.,  ography  of  S.  Freud's  works.  It  makes  a 
zxxiii.,  235)  that  the  contrifugal  vehicle  of  the  strong,  sympathetic  plea  for  confldence  in  the 
"reflex"  is  the  sensory  nerve.  The  expressive  methods  of  psychoanalysis.  Apparently  in 
methods  underwent  a  further  extension  when  order  to  reach  satisfactory  results,  rapport  has 
G.  Katzsch  observed  {Zeitschr.  f.  exper.  Pathol,  to  be  established  between  patient  and  physician. 
u.  Therapie,  xii)  intestinal  movements  through  It  is  here  that  the  "doubting  Thomases"  faiL 
a  celluloid  window  set  into  the  ab-  As  A.  A.  Brill  says  in  his  preface,  "Nothing 
domen.  Unpleasant  .  feelings  decreased  and  can  be  done  without  it,  and  unless  this  is  prop- 
pleasant  feelings  increased  the  movements,  erly  managed,  little  can  be  done  for  the  patient. 
H.  Rose  confirmed  (ArcK  /.  d.  ges.  Psych.,  One  may  get  excellent  results  in  surgery  or  in 
xxviii.,  94)  Stirring's  contention  that  unpleas-  any  other  specialty  without  seeing  the  patient's 
antness  increases  voluntary  strength.  His  ob-  face,  but  psychoanalysis  presupposes  an  intimate 
servers  pressed  harder  upon  the  dynamograph  acquaintanceship."  This  latter  work  brings  the 
when  unpleasantly  affected  than  when  they  were  subject  of  dreams,  obsessions,  hysteria,  sexual 
affectively  indifferent.  The  result  contradicts  perversions,  wit,  and  various  neuroses  within 
the  traditional  belief  that  unpleasantness  tends  the  compass  of  a  single  readable  volume.  Con- 
to  inhibit  voluntary  action.  siderable  work  has  this  year  been  done  on  the 

PSYCHOth  wTlAPY.  Interest  in  this  field  of  subject  of  dreams  and  of  myths.    In  addition 

investigation  has  grown  during  the  year  out  of  to  the  translation  of  S.  Freud's  Interpretation 

all  proportion  to  the  number  of  books  issued,  of  Dreams,  K.  Abrahams's  Dreams  and  Myths 

Together  with  psychopathology,  psychiatry,  and  has   appeared    in    the    series   of   Nervous   and 

psychoanalysis,  the  subject  is  claiming  the  at-  Mental    Disease    Monographs,    and    0.    Rank's 

tention  of  the  medical  profession  on  both  con-  Myth    of    the    Birth   of   the   Hero,    done    into 

tinents.    A   committee   of   the   American   Psy-  English  by  F.  Bobbins  and  S.  £.  Jelliffe,  has 

chological  Association  has  drawn  up  a  set  of  been     printed     serially     in     the     Journal     of 

six  conclusions  based  upon  a  canvas  of  116  med-  Nervous   and   Mental  Disease    (vol.   xl.).    For 

ical    schools.     These  conclusions    (see   Science,  a    further    discussion    of    the    connection    be- 

n.  s.,  xxviii.,  665)  express,  among  other  things,  tween   dreams  and  the  sexual  life  the  reader 

the  opinion  that  a  course  of  instruction  in  ele-  is    referred    to    the    positive    presentation    of 

mentary  psychology,  modified  to  suit  the  prac-  the    subject   by   H.    Ellis    in    the   Journal    of 

tical    facts    of    medical    experience,    should   be  Abnormal  Psychology   (viii.,  1374),  and  to  the 

given  to  all  candidates  for  the  medical  degree,  negative  instances  cited  by  M*  |Solppic|Pj^^^ii«j|p 
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▼iii.,   73)    in  support  of  the  interpretation  of  quirementa  and  the  endurance,  ai  well  as  Ilia 

dreams,  and  psychoneurosee  at  well,  ''on  the  raSciency  teste,  were  satisfactorily  met. 

motive   of   self-preservation."    £.    £.   Weaver's  What  was  reported  to  be  the  largest  steam 

Mind  and  Health  treats  the  entire  subject  of  turbine  driven  pump  ever  built  in  the  United 

"  mental  healing  "  on  the  side  of  the  great  reli*  States  was  ordered  for  the  Ross  pumping  station 

gious  movements  with  introductory  chapters  on  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.    This  was  a  De  Laval 

the  historical  concepts  of  mind  and  of  the  prin-  centrifugal  pump  with  a  rated  capacity  of  100 

ciples   of   psychotherapy.    A   full   bibliography  million  gallons   for  24  hours   against  a    total 

completes  the  work.    To  those  readers  who  care  head  of  56  ft.     The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company 

to  see  the  facts  of  psychotherapeutics  consid-  constructed  for    service    at    the    New    Mission 

ered  from  an  ethical  and  a  religious  point  of  Street  station  of  the  same  city  two   vertical 

view,  this  book  will  render  valuable  service.  triple    expansion    high-duty    pumping    engines, 

PUBLIC    CHARITIES.      See    Chabitzes.  each  having  a  capacity  of  seven  million  gallons 

PXTBUG    DEBT.      See    articles   on   various  for  24  hours  against  a  head  of  495  ft. 

countries.  PTJBDTJB  TJNIVEBSITY.     A  Stote   insti- 

PXTBXJC  LANDS.     See  Cakaaa,  Dominion  tution  of  higher  education,  founded  at  Lafayette, 

OF.  Ind.,  in  1869.     The  total  enrollment  in  all  de- 

PUB^C    SCHOOL    ADMINISTRATIOir.  partments  in  the  autumn  of   1913  was   about 

See  Education  in  thib  United  States.  1900.    The  faculty  numbered  180.     There  were 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.    See  Education.  no  noteworthy  changes  during  the  year,  and  the 

PTJBHC  UTILITY  COMMISSIONS.     See  2?^^  ^°**^/*^  ^/h?^*SJ^LuSr.r  ^hJl    '^J 

MUNICIPAL  GovEBNMENT  Under  heading  so  en-  jrurinco^me*of%htCiv^^^^^^^^^  is^aW  $8^,! 

'^*5Jbl™»s'     congri»s,     ii™.-  ^o;,£;1^^^^^ 

TIONAL.    See  CkJPTBiGHT.  ^y^^^   $260,000.      The    library    conUins    about 

PUGH,    Chables    Edmund.      An    American  50,000  volumes.    The  president  is  W.  E.  Stone. 

railwav   official,   died   April   8,    1918.    He  was  pxjBE    SHOE    BILLS.      See     Boors     and 

born    in    Unionville,    Chester    County,    Pa.,    in  gj,Qj.g 

1841,  and  was  educated  at  the  Millersville  Nor-  prrT-IN-BAY   CELEBAATION.       See   Ex- 

mal  School.    In  1859  he  entered  the  service  of  ^}i.Z.^Z^        *    ^ 

the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  a  station  agent,  ^^'"^^^yO    ATBOCITIES.      See    eectios 

rose  through  various  grades  in  the  service  un-  ^*;?lV?    T     ^^±7^ 

til,  in  1882,  he  became  general  manager  of  the  so  entitled  under  Peru. 

Pennsylvania   system   east   of  Erie   and   Pitts-  QUAKEBS.    See  Fmends. 

burgh.    He  was  elected  first  vice-president  In  QUABITCH,    Bebnabd..    An    English    pub- 

1909,  and  held  this  oflice  at  the  time  of  his  lisher  and  bookseller,  died  August  27,  1913.    He 

death.    He    also    held    positions    in    the   direc-  was  the  son  of  Bernard  Quaritch,  the  famous 

torates  of  several  other  railroads.  bookseller  and  collector,  who  died  in   1899.    In 

PUMPS.      See    Internal    Combustion    En-  the  same  year  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the 

GINES,  and  Pumping  Machinebt.  business.     He  became  one  <»' J^«  ^V^^u^S 

PUMPING    MACHINEBY.      During    the   ^;;y*".r^n1?irs^^^^^^ 
year  1913  arrangements  were  -ade  for  the  c^^^^^    and  t.     United  SUt^s.  ^He^  was  a  bidder^jU 

struction  of  the  Humphry  "'^T.*l„'^r  ^h^^  Acquisition  of  ^is  was  a  Gutenburg  Bible,  known 
pump  m  the  United  States.  .  This  pump  which  H  ^  .^  ^-^^  ^ec^^^  ^  ^py  ^ad  been 
Kas  been    described   in   prevjous   issues   of^  the    *»  \^^    ^.^^^^^    ^^    Cardinal    Majirin.      This 

,  Morgan.    He 
for  the  British 

fiquid    and   produces   motion    in   a   tower   ana   ^^^^TI^^Z'^  "T*  V"^  ^"  -  xv     rk^«--«5^«  «# 

play   pipe.     The   succession   of  explosions  pro-       QUEBEC.     A  province  of  the  Dominion  of 
&?e^lar  motion  in  the  liquid  and  gradually   Canada;    "ea,    351  873    eq.    m^^^^^ 
the  level  is  depressed  against  the  heed  at  which    (census  of  June  1;  l^ll)'*/^^*^^'^^^^^^ 
it  can  be  discharged.    The  type  of  pump  which    1901  .  Including  that  portion  of  the  Northwest 
it  was  prop^seSTmaB^^^^^        in^he^United    Territon«,  annexed  to  Qiiebec  in    fl^ 
States  wasMimited  to  a  delivery  head  of  35  ft.,    ^706,834  sq.  miles  and  the  I^P^]ation  2  (Kte.^ 
but  this  liAiit  has  been  exceeded  in   England    Quebec   is   t^«  P^7»»«a  .  cap^^^^^ 
where  a  number  of  pumps  have  been  under  test   inhabitants  in  1911.    A  lieutenant-governor  ad- 
rndfn  service  for  seWl  years.    At  Chingford,   mimsters  the  Provin^^''  fJ^f^''p^^Z 
Essex   England,  at  a  large  reservoir  under  con-    in  1913   (appointed  May  6,  1911).    Premier  m 
Trol  V  the    M^^^^^  Water    Board,    five    1913,  Sir  Lomer  Gouin     See  Canada. 

Humphrey  internal  combustion  pumps,  working  QUEENSLAND.  A  state  of  the  Common- 
on  producer  gas,  were  installed,  having  an  aggre-  wealth  of  Australia.  Area.  J^CSOO  eq.  milM. 
eate  capacity  of  180,000^00  gallons  per  day  of  Population  (census  of  April  3,  1911),  605.813, 
24  hours  raised  to  a  height  of  from  25  to  30  ft.  exclusive  of  full-blooded  aborigines.  Br isban* 
in  connection  with  the  raising  of  water  from  the  is  the  capital,  with  a  population  (1911)  ol 
River  Lea  into  the  Chingford  storage  reservoir.  11,096;  population  of  the  local  government  ares. 
It  was  stated  in  the  official  report  that  the  35,491;  with  suburbs,  139,480.,  The  railways  of 
average  fuel  consumption  of  the  four  large  Queensland  included  three  P/'^^^Pf^J*"^  ™°; 
pumps  was  .931  pounds  of  anthracite  coal  per  ninsj  west  and  southwest  from  «}«  «»st  aa 
wateV  horse  power,  while  the  small  pump,  which  follows:  From  Brisbane  on  the  south  to  Cunns- 
was  rated  at  20,000.000  gallons  a  day  capacity  mulle  (2184  miles) ;  *71^„^«^^^*™P*^^^ 
gave  the  remarkable  average  figure  of  .8  pounds  centre  to  Lo»;j;««ch  ( 912  im les) ;  and  from 
of  anthracite.  All  the  pumps  showed  an  actual  Townsville  in  the  north  to  Winton  and  Clcm- 
average  discharge  in  excess  of  the  contract  re-   curry  (792  miles).  Five  other  lines  open  up  th« 
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interior  from  the  ports  of  Bowen,  Cooktown,  pounds,  made  the  fast  time  of  1  minute  10% 
CairnBy  Mackay,  and  Normanton.  Two  other  im-  seconds  for  6  furlongs  at  Louisville;  Froglegs, 
portant  lines  were  under  construction  in  1013.  a  4-year-old,  with  107  pounds,  covered  1  mile 
Ihiring  the  last  oilkial  year  there  were  20  yards  at  Louisville  in  1  minute  30 
opened  in  this  state  eleven  extensions  to  the  seconds  and  Whisk  firoom  II,  a  5-year-old  carry- 
railway  system  which,  when  completed,  will  be  ing  130  pounds,  ran  1^  miles  at  Belmont  Park 
of  gridiron  form  with  the  various  lines  inter-    in  2  minutes. 

sectioning  the  country.  The  east  and  west  lines  Uhlan  for  the  second  successive  year  carried 
had  incomplete  connections  in  several  cases  at  off  the  laurels  in  light  harness  racing  by  trotting 
their  coast  ends  and  67  miles  were  under  con-  a  mile  against  time  in  1  minute  54 V^  seconds. 
struction  for  this  purpose.  At  the  inland  ex-  Other  trotters  to  distinguish  themselves  in  1013 
tremities  26-mile  lengths  for  joining  up  the  were  Peter  Volo,  who  covered  the  mile  in  2 
inland  ends  were  under  construction  and  11  minutes  4^  seconds,  and  Dud ie  Archdale,  whose 
light  feeders,  aggregating  244  miles,  were  also  time  for  the  mile  in  each  of  three  heats  was 
being  built.  Governor  in  1013,  Sir  William  respectively  2:04^,  2:04i^,  and  2:04)^.  Two 
MacGregor  (appointed  1000).  Premier,  Digby  hundred  and  eighty-three  trotters  took  part  in 
Frank  Denham.    See  Australia.  the  grand  circuit  meets,  the  horses  to  make  the 

QXnCXSILVEB^  The  domestic  production  best  showings  being  Cheeney,  Lord  Dewey,  Mari^ 
of  quicksilver  in  1013,  according  to  preliminary  gold,  Anvil,  Dr.  Thome,  Tenara.  and  Etawah. 
estimates  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  The  last  two  named  won  for  their  owners  $24,- 
was  19,681  flasks  of  76  pounds  each,  valued  at  140  and  $21,375  respectively.  In  the  pacing 
$774,054.  This  is  the  lowest  recorded  output  since  events  Frank  Bogash,  Jr.,  Margot  Hal,  Branden 
1860.  The  output  in  California,  which  comprises  Direct,  and  Directum  I  captured  the  largest 
nearly  all  the  quicksilver  produced,  was  15,306  number  of  firsts.  Frank  Bogash,  Jr.,  was  the 
flasks,  valued  at  $605,525,  a  decline  of  5128  in  biggest  winner,  $20,341,  with  Leeta  T,  $11,625, 
quantity,  and  $257,500  in  value,  from  the  quan-    ranking  second. 

tity  and  value  of  1012.  The  decrease  was  due  BACQTJETS  AND  GOUBT  TENNIS.  The 
mainly  to  the  falling  off  in  yield  from  the  ira-  highest  honors  in  racquets  in  1013  went  to  Jack 
portant  mines  in  Santa  Clara  County.  There  Soutar  of  Philadelphia,  who  defeated  Charles 
was  a  small  output  in  1013  in  Arizona.  Nevada,  Williams  of  London  for  the  world's  professional 
and  Texas.  The  mined  output  of  these  States  championship  by  6  games  to  4.  Williams  won 
was  4285  flasks,  valued  at  $168,520.  four  of  the  six  games  played  in  London  but  lost 

QUININE.    See  Rabies.  four  straight  games  at  Philadelphia.    The  scores 

BABIES.  As  is  well  known,  patients  hav-  of  the  games,  Soutar's  total  being  given  flrst 
ing  rabies  in  its  completely  developed  form  never  were:  15 — 6,  12 — 15,  11 — 15,  10—15,  15—9, 
recover,  no  remedies  having  been  discovered  6 — 15,  15—2,  15 — 8,  15—4,  15 — 3. 
which  will  influence  the  course  after  the  attack  Q.  A.  Shaw  and  G.  R.  Fearing  lost  the  United 
has  begun.  Injection  of  anti-rabic  serum  be-  States  doubles  title  to  P.  D.  Haughton  and  H. 
tween  the  receipt  of  a  bite  and  the  onset  of  the  D.  Scott,  the  scores  being  15 — 11,  8—15,  0 — 15, 
disease  has  been  the  only  means  of  warding  18—13,  15—12.  H.  F.  McCormick  won  the  gold 
off  death.  One  case,  however,  was  reported  in  racquet  trophy  by  defeating  E.  Greenshield, 
1013,  in  which  injection  of  quinine  and  urea  12—15,  15 — 2.  »15— 6.  The  English  amateur 
hydrochloride  administered  intravenously,  cured  doubles  championship  went  to  B.  S.  Foster  and 
a  well  developed  case.  Moon  succeeded  in  curing  H.  Brougham  by  default.  The  English  amateur 
animals  infected  with  rabies  by  means  of  quinine  singles  title  was  retained  by  Foster,  who  de- 
sulphate,  given  by  mouth.    It  seems  likely  that    feated  H.  W.  Latham. 

further  trial  of  this  drug  will  prove  it  a  reliable  jn  court  tennis  Jay  Gould  successfully  de- 
remedy  for  rabies.     fended  his  singles  championship  by  vanquishing 

BABINDRA  NATH  TAGOBE.  See  Ta-  Joshua  Crane  6—4,  6—0.  6—2.  The  world's 
GOHB,  Rabindra  Nath;  and  Nobel  Prizes.  covered  court  singles  championship  was  won  by 

RACING.  The  1013  racing  season  in  the  A.  F.  Wilding,  Australia,  who  defeated  M. 
United  States  was  noteworthy  for  the  revival  Germot,  France  5 — 7,  6 — 2,  6 — 3,  6 — 1.  The 
of  the  sport  in  New  York  State,  the  principal  doubles  event  was  captured  by  Max  Decugis  and 
meetings  being  held  on  the  tracks  at  Belmont  Germot,  who  defeated  H.  Kleinschroth  and  C. 
Park,  Saratoga,  Sheepshead  Bay,  and  Gravesend,  Bergmann  of  Germany  7—5,  2—6,  7 — 0,  6 — 3, 
The  winners  of  the  more  important  events  were:  6 — 1.  The  women's  singles  championship  was 
Metropolitan  Handicap,  1  mile,  H.  P.  Whitney's  won  by  Miss  H.  Aitchison,  who  defeated  Miss 
Whisk  Broom  11;  Saratoga  Handicap,  1%  miles,  Fenwick  6—4,  6—2. 
F.  Johnson's  Cock  o'  the  Walk;  Suburban  Handi-       BADFOBD,  Harbt  V.    See  Polab  Ezfloba- 

cap,  1%  miles,  H.  P.  Whitney's  Whisk  Broom  II;    tion,  Arctic.     

Futurity,  6  furlongs,  H.  P.  Whitney's  Pennant;       BADIO-ACTIVE  ELEMENTS.     See  Chbic- 

Brooklyn  Handicap,    H.    P.    Whitney's    Whisk    istrt;  and  Physics. 

Broom  II.    The  English  Derby  was  captured  by       BADIO- AGTl  V  IT  Y .       See  Physics,  Radio- 

A.  P.  Cunliffe's  Aboyeur  and  the  French  Derby   Active  Elements;  and  Chemistry. 

by  Dagor.     The    leading    winners    among    the       BADIO- COMPASS.     See    Wireless    Telbo- 

American  owners  in  1013  were:  H.  P.  Whitney,    raphy  and  Telephony. 

$42,860;  R.  T.  Wilson,  $10,555;  R.  F.  Carman,       BADIO-TELEGEAPHT.        See     Wireless 

$18,330;  August  Belmont,  $17,700;  F.  Johnson,  Telegraphy  and  Telephony. 

$14,015;  J.  L.  Holland,  $13,075;  J.  O.  Talbot,       BADIOTHEEAPY.    Zimmem,  Cottenot,  and 

$11,245.  Dariaux  reported    remarkable    results    in    the 

There  were  several  notable  performances  on    treatment  of  neuralgia  and  neuritis    with  the 
the  running  turf  in  1013.    Bringhurst  a  2-year-  X-ray.    They  applied  the  rays  directly  over  the 
old  carrying  100  pounds,  went  5%  furlongs  at  nerve  roots  along  the  spine  when  the  neuralgia 
Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1  minute  4%  seconds;  Iron   was  due  to  disease  of  the  spinal  nerves.    They    j Tp 
Mask,   also   a   2-year-old,   while   carrying    112  found  exposure  to  the  X-ray  remarkably  effeo-    )'^^ 
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taal  in  curing  Bciatica,  neuralgia,  and  neuritis 
of  the  brachial  plexus  and  in  neuralgias  of  the 
fifth  nerve.  In  the  latter  case  exposures  were 
made  over  the  region  above  the  zygomatic  proc- 
ess at  the  point  of  surgical  access  to  the 
gasserian  ganglion.  In  thirty-one  cases  treated 
m  this  wav,  many  of  them  severe  and  rebellious 
to  other  forms  of  therapy,  prompt  relief  and 
cure  were  the  rule. 

Radium.  The  London  Radium  Institute  re- 
ported important  discoveries  in  radium-therapy 
during  1913.  The  institute  owned  4  gm.  of  this 
substance,  valued  at  $400,000.  A  discovery  of 
the  highest  importance  was  that  radium  emana- 
tion has  exactly  the  same  properties  as*  pure 
radium  and  it  is  thus  possible  to  furnish  out- 
side physicians  with  definite  therapeutic  quan- 
tities, whereas  hitherto  patients  required  treat- 
ment at  the  institute.  Thus,  if  a  physician  needed 
20  gm.  of  radium  for  use  on  a  patient,  its  cost 
would  be  prohibitive.  But  for  a  comparatively 
trifiing  sum  the  institute  could  supply  a  plate 
or  tube  containing  radium  emanation  which 
would  have  the  same  effect.  This  plan  had  the 
disadvantage,  however,  that  the  activity  of  the 
emanation  falls  rapidly,  a  few'  days  being 
sufficient  to  reduce  its  s&ength  one-half.  Water 
impregnated  with  radium  emanation  was  also 
distributed.  Over  TOOQ  treatments  were  given  in 
the  institute  during  the  past  year.  The  assis- 
tants and  nurses  have  suffered  severely  from 
radium  bums.  The  nurses  who  do  most  of  the 
actual  handling  suffer  most.  During  the  month 
of  August  the  institute  was  closed  in  order  that 
members  of  the  staff  might  have  a  holiday  and 
rest,  which  was  the  only  cure  for  these  burns. 

According  to  the  report  of  experts  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  presented  before  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  in  1013,  by  Professor  G.  L. 
Parsons,  the  ^eater  part  of  the  radium  produced 
in  Europe  originated  in  America. 

Carnotite  and  pitchblende  are  the  uranium 
minerals  in  which  radium  occurs.  Practically 
Uie  total  American  output  of  pitchblende,  the 
richest  radium  bearing  ore,  comes  from  mines  in 
Colorado;  at  least  20  to  25  tons  of  high-grade 
pitchblende  had  already  been  exported.  The 
same  situation  existed  with  regard  to  carnotite, 
nearly  all  of  which  was  sent  abroad.  Parsons 
said  that  while  practically  all  radium-yielding 
ore  mined  in  the  United  States  in  1012  was 
exported,  the  American  deposits  were  far  from 
inexhaustible,  and  the  United  States  was  de- 
pleting its  reserve  and  shipping  away  material 
of  great  value  which  could  not  be  replaced.  Amer- 
icans were  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for 
the  refined  product,  which  had  become  almost 
prohibitive  in  price.  He  urged  that  the  extrac- 
tion and  refining  of  radium  should  be  under- 
taken in  this  country,  where  many  carnotite  ores 
that  cannot  find  a  market  in  Europe  were  being 
thrown  away  and  wasted.  The  industrial  jour- 
nals reported  a  marked  reduction  in  the  price  of 
radium  preparations  of  late.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  radium  per  year  was  between  2  and  3  gm. 
In  1911  the  radium  preparations  produced  by  the 
Austrian  radium  praeparatefrabrik  amounted 
to  14.1  gm.  containing  2.647  gm.  of  pure  ra- 
dium chloride,  valued  at  $214,000.  Early  in 
1913  radium  bromide  sold  at  $105  per  milligram 
in  Germany.  In  July,  however,  sales  were  made 
in  Vienna  at  about  half  that  price.  As  a  reason 
for  this  decrease  the  fact  was  advanced  that 


mesothorium^  as  well  as  radiothorium,  had  begun 
to  be  employed  in  place  of  radium,  especially 
in  medicine.  Mesothorium  more  active  than 
radium  could  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of  only  $32 
per  milligram.  Although  the  life  of  meso- 
thorium is  short,  by  mixing  it  with  radium  salts 
a  long-lived  preparation  is  said  to  be  obtained. 
Moore  and  Whittemore  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  reported  that  all  of  the  12 
Saratoga  spring  waters  examined  by  them  show 
radio-activity  due  to  dissolved  radium  aalts 
principally,  and  slightly  to  emanations,  which  is 
also  true  of  the  residue  on  evaporation.  This  is 
exceptional.    See  Sasatoga  Spbings. 

The  employment  of  radium  and  mesothorium 
in  uterine  cancer  received  no  little  impetus  from 
the  announcement  of  remarkable  cures  by  cer- 
tain clinicians  at  the  German  Gynecological  Odu- 
gress  held  at  Halle  in  May.  Wicham  and  De- 
grais  found  that  the  present  dosage  was  far  too 
small ;  also  that  certain  rays  must  be  eliminated 
to  attain  the  best  results.  The  rays  emitted  by 
radium  and  mesothorium  vary  as  to  "  hard- 
ness'^  or  "softness"  or  penetrating  qualities. 
These  various  rays,  designated  alpha,  beta,  or 
gamma  rays,  could  be  separated  by  certain  filter- 
ing substances.  The  alpha  rays,  which  are  soft, 
are  very  destructive  to  tissue;  the  beta  rays, 
which  are  hard,  penetrate  deeply  and  effect 
cellular  changes  without  causing  necrosis.  The 
alpha  rays,  therefore,  may  be  advantageously 
used  in  superficial  cancer,  where  necrosis  is  not 
harmful;  while  in  deep  tumors,  where  necrosis 
is  to  be  avoided,  the  beta  rays  are  indicated. 
The  radiations  are  controlled  by  enclosing  the 
radium  or  mesothorium  in  filters  of  various 
substances,  such  as  gold,  silver,  platinum, 
aluminum,  or  rubber. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Kelly,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  Dr.  Robert  Abbe,  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New 
York  City,  in  a  lecture  before  the  College  of 
Physicians,  Philadelphia,  December  15,  reported 
many  cures  of  epithelial  cancer  made  by  tiieuse 
of  radium,  and  representing  ten  years  of  work. 
Dr.  Abbe,  who  had  worked  with  Ifodame  Curie, 
was  the  pioneer  in  the  application  of  radium  to 
disease  in  this  country.  Following  their  startling 
presentation,  it  was  announced  that  A.  I.  Da 
Pont,  of  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Co.  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  would  cooperate  with  Dr.  Kelly  in  an 
attempt  to  turn  over  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment for  the  alleviation  of  humanity,  the  pitch- 
blende and  carnotite  deposits  ovmed  by  Mr.  Da 
Pont,  in  Gilpin  County,  CoL  The  plan  included 
a  central  institution  where  radium  should 
be  prepared  and  whence  it  should  be  distributed 
to  clinics  and  to  physicians  for  use  in  an  at- 
tempt to  lessen  the  number  of  deaths  from 
cancer — ^76,000  annually. 

See  also  Radium  and  CHEiasisr. 

BADIOTHOBIUtf.     See  Radiuic 

KADIXJM,  XnEtANITTH,  AND  VAKA- 
DICTM  OBES.  It  is  probable  that  no  other 
minerals  mined  at  the  present  time  have  so 
large  a  hold  on  public  attention  and  at  the  same 
time  so  small  a  total  monetary  value  as  the  so- 
called  uranium  minerals.  This  interest  is,  of 
course,  due  not  to  the  minerals  as  such,  nor  to 
the  uranium  they  contain,  but  to  the  accompany- 
ing radium  which  is  found  only  with  uranium.  Up 
to  the  latter  part  of  1913,  the  interest  in  radium 
had  been  largely  academic,  on  account  of  the 
marvelous  qualities  which  it  displays  when  com- 
pared  with  the  b^^^^r  ^-^^^^  Owing 
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to  the  apparent  cures  of  cancer  abroad  by  tbe 
application  of  the  gamma  rays  given  out  by 
radium,  public  interest  in  its  production  became 
thoroughly  aroused  toward  tne  latter  part  of 
1913. 

According  to  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, the  uranium  minerals  were'  pr<xluced  in 
commercial  quantity  in  the  United  States  in  1013 
only  in  Colorado  and  Utah.  Although  during  the 
year  some  pitchblende  was  mined  in  Colorado, 
only  a  few  pounds  were  sold,  although  60  dry 
tons  of  low-grade  material  carrying  1.49  per 
cent,  of  uranium  oxide  was  shipped  to  France. 
The  caraotite,  a  yellow  powdery  or  waxy  mate- 
rial found  in  the  sandstones  of  the  high  plateau 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colorado  and 
the  San  Rafael  Swell  of  Utah,  south  of  the  Book 
Cliffs,  furnished  the  whole  production. 

Carnotite,  as  the  word  is  ordinarily  used,  is 
a  potash  or  lime  uranium  vanadate.  Several 
vanadium  minerals  occur  with  the  carnotite,  so 
that  in  mining  for  uranium,  a  great  deal  of  va- 
nadium is  also  obtained. 

The  total  mine  shipments  of  uranium  and  va- 
nadiiun  in  1913,  were,  equally,  about  2140  tons 
of  dry  ore,  carrying  an  equivalent  of  38  tons  of 
uranium  oxide.  The  vanadium  in  carnotite  ores 
shipped  is  equivalent  to  914  tons  of  vanadium 
oxide. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  determined  that  car- 
notite carries  about  90  per  cent.,  or  even  a 
little  more,  of  the  theoretical  quantity  of  radium 
in  equilibrium  with  uranium,  which  is  equal 
to  about  one  gram  in  3000  kilograms  of  uranium. 
Assuming  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  radium  is 
recoverable,  this  would  give  the  output  of  1913 
an  equivalent  of  about  8.79  srams  of  metallic 
radium,  or  16.40  fframs  of  hydrous  radium  bro- 
mide, worth,  at  $120  a  milligram  of  metallic 
radium,  about  $1,055,000.  The  total  value  of 
carnotite  ores  sold  was  about  $142,000,  which 
represents  the  uranium  value  only,  as  little  was 
paid  for  the  vanadium  content.  This  production 
was  the  largest  ever  made.  Over  half  the 
quantity  of  uranium  oxide  produced  was  shipped 
to   Europe. 

The  demand  for  carnotite  at  increasing  prices 
induced  a  large  amount  of  prospecting  during 
the  year,  and  the  carnotite  bearing  area  was 
shown  to  extend  from  the  Paradox  County, 
westward  into  the  Dry  Valley  Region  of  Utah. 
Farther  west  and  south,  deposits  of  carnotite 
were  found  at  Crescent  and  Trachyte  creeks,  in 
the  Henry  Mountains,  and  also  southwest  of  the 
mountains. 

The  Standard  Chemical  Company  actively  pro- 
duced radium  at  its  plants  at  Cannonsburg,  Pa., 
and  the  Radium  Company  of  America  estab- 
lished a  plant  and  did  preliminary  work  at 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  during  1913. 

See  also  CHKiasTBT,  Industbial;  MnocRAL- 
06T;  and  Radiothebaft,  Radium, 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS.  During  the  year 
1913  there  were  a  number  of  serious  railway 
acidents  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  so 
that  the  general  discussion  of  means  for  their 
prevention  was  even  more  active  than  in  pre- 
ceding years.  The  complexity  of  the  problem 
was  generally  recognized  and  while  radical 
schemes  for  regulation  and  legislation  were  pro- 
posed, the  futility  of  many  of  these  was  evident 
and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  any  but 
the  best  considered  reforms  was  apparent.  The 
problem,  while  almost  universal,  seemed  to  be 


different  in  different  countries  and  in  different 
sections  of  the  same  country,  and  accidents 
occurred  under  conditions  where  the  best  equip- 
ment and  discipline  prevailed  as  well  as  on 
poorly  constructed  and  inadequately  maintained 
lines. 

In  the  United  States  speed  and  heavy  equip- 
ment were  responsible,  in>  part,  for  accidents, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  human  element  was 
prominent  to  a  marked  'degree.  Disregard  of 
signals,  disobedience  of  orders,  and  improper 
f^ggi^g  were  responsible  for  serious  catastro- 
phes, and  the  agitation  for  automatic  train 
stops  and  other  devices  continued.  There  was, 
of  course,  the  usual  discussion  as  to  the  com- 
parative frequency  of  railway  accidents  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States,  and  despite  the  use- 
lessness  of  attempting  con;^parisons  where  the 
data  were  plainly  incommensurable,  consider- 
able was  written  on  this  subject  in  the  popular 
press,  and,  naturally,  comparisons  were  drawn 
between  conditions  of  operation  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  in  the  United  States,  with  inferences 
that  the  hazards  attending  railroad  travel  in 
the  latter  country  were  infinitely  greater  than 
in  Great  Britain,  and  in  Europe  generally.  It 
was  stated  that  in  the  ten-year  period  ending 
with  1909  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  av- 
erage record  would  be  one  passenger  killed  to 
every  72,000,000  carried,  while,  taking  the  figures 
for  the  United  States  for  1910,  it  would  appear 
that  one  passenger  was  killed  for  each  4,900,000 
carried.  Of  course,  there  must  be  considered  the 
average  length  of  journey  in  the  two  countries, 
which  was  not  susceptible  to  accurate  analysis, 
and  the  fact  that  in  Great  Britain  the  passen- 

§er  traffic  was  much  denser  than  in  the  United 
tates;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  density  of  traffic 
can  be  attained  with  safety,  as  was  clearly 
shown  in  the  operation  of  the  New  York  sub- 
way. 

The  chief  element  of  safety  for  British  rail- 
ways was  considered  to  be  the  block  system, 
which  is  practically  universal,  and  to  which  en- 
gineers have  become  accustomed  their  entire 
five's.  In  that  country  there  is  usually  one  sys- 
tem in  force,  whereas  in  the  United  States  there 
may  be  several  systems  prevalent  on  perhaps 
the  same  run.  Furthermore,  while  block  sig- 
naling is  universal  in  England,  on  December  31, 
1913,  statistics  published  showed  that  in  the 
United  States  26,123  miles  of  road  were  pro- 
tected by  automatic  block  signals  and  61,062  by 
manual  block  signals,  a  total  of  about  9000 
miles  more  than  December  31,  1912.  When  this 
is  compared  with  a  total  mileage  for  the  United 
States  of  over  250,000  miles  in  operation  in 
1913,  it  will  be  apparent  how  much  remains  to 
be  done  in  this  important  particular,  although 
block  signals  do  not  necessarily  insure  safety, 
as  was  shown  by  the  disastrous  collisions  de- 
scribed below  that  occurred  in  England  and  - 
France,  and  also  on  well  equipped  lines  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
United  States  during  the  twelve  months  ended 
June  30,  1913,  through  its  inspectors  investi- 
gated 61  collisions  and  25  derailments  which 
caused  ^e  death  of  283  persons  and  the  injury  . 
of  1880.  The  commission  realized  that  the 
causes  of  these  accidents  were  the  same  as  had 
figured  in  previous  reports,  and  the  similarity 
of  many  accidents  was  striking.  The  commis- 
sion observed  that  either  a  great  majority  of     t 
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Tabulab  Statement  of  Casualtxeb  on  the  Railways  of  Eubope 
Compiled  from  Official  Statistics  contained   in    the    Statistical    Ahaihract    for 
Foreign  Countriea  1900-19 lO^N ,,  38th  Number 


ths    Prmcipal 


Country 

Russia  in  Europe 
Great    Britain... 

Year 

.1909 

.1911 

.1911 

.1910 

.1911-12 

.1910 

.1910 

.1911 

.1910 

.1910 

.1909 

.1909 

.1910 

.1911 

.1911-12 

.1910-11 

1-  2.  *  W  hr-. 
|||S|| 

1 

i 

f^ 

83.426 

23.417 

1.896 

8.501 

l,193t 

36.CC8 

2.250 

2,921 

26.141 

2.929 

9.071 

8.259 

14.013 

13.0r3 

2.157 

6.355 

h 

181 

106 

1 

8 

2 

97 

3 

14 

'J* 

11 
43 
29 
64 
7 
28 

5 

933 

2,726 

2 

14 

1 

672 

44 
498 
6861 

90 

49 
660 
389 
146 

83 
296 

620 

390 

7 

26 

29 

643 

26 

86 

820 

82 

66 

122 

112 

163 

28 

117 

II 
P 

8.016 

6.311 

26 

106 

80 

1.350 

68 

666 

631 

1.341 

2.294 

1.698 

1.791 

266 

116 

1.136 

OS 

1.745* 
674 
8 
69 

286 
24 

66 

8620 

32 

242 

113 

153 

187 

69 

1.583 

iU 

1,791* 
809 
4 
28 

iii 

17 
78 

279 
160 
223 
190 
63 
671 

n 

2.446 

1.070 

16 

92 

31 

926 

53 

164 

7S,, 

318 
278 
294 
394 
104 
1.728 

=1 

3.739 

8.343 

Norway    

Sweden    

Denmark  t    

196;8i4.'226 

32 

2i«3 
31 

German   Empire. 
Netherlands    .... 

Belgium    

France    

Switzerland    .... 

Spain     

Italy  t     

459;897.*666 
357,223,621t 
238.125.7231 
330.418.851 

2.338 
119 
1.131 
1.522] 
1.475 
2,622 

2.408 

Austria    

Hungrary    

Rumania    

Japan    

88.376.ii3 
115',3G3.'6bbs 

2.463 

600 

262 

2.002 

*  Includes  suicides,     t  State  railways  only,      t  In  accidents  to  trains  only.     I  Excluding  sui- 
cides but  Including  passengrers  killed  or  injured  otherwise  than  in  accidents  to  trains.     I  Miles. 

SUMM ABT  OF  CaBUALTISS  TO  PeBSOXS  IN  THE  U.   S.   FOB  THE  YeABS   Ein)ED  JUNE    30, 

1913    AND  1012 

Steam  railways  Electric  railways 

Item                                      1913  1912                               1918                    1912 

KlUed    Injured  Killed     Injured  Killed    InJ'd    Killed    InJ'd 
Passengers: 

In   train   accidents 181            8.662  139           9.391                10       1.262           7       1.462 

Other  causes  222            7.877  179           6.996                 26       1,789         28        1.4fn 

Total 408          16.639  818         16.386             ~86       8.041         35        2.862 

Employes  on  duty: 

In   train   accidents 657           6.905  696           7.098                18          164         14          144 

In  coupHner  accidents 195            3.360  192           8,234                   1            19           2             18 

Overhead   obstructions,  etc...       94           1.836  77           1.628                  6            84        ...             22 

Falllner  from  cars,  etc 660          16.006  673         13.874                   8          138          13            9€ 

Other   causes    1.533          28.514  1.482         23.391                 17          208          17           159 

Total    2.939          66,619  2.920         49.120             ~60          648          46           439 

Total    passengers    and    em- 
ployes on  duty 8.342          7^.168  8.238         65.506                86       8.689         81        3.301 

Etaployes  not  on  duty: 

In   train   accidents 12              146  20              166               ...              6        ...            11 

In  coupling  accidents 1  2  

Overhead  obstructions,  etc....         2  9  l  12  1 

Falling  from  cars,  etc 66              408  63              812                  1            19           1            11 

Other  causes   283              614  241              477                  2             4        ...              1 

Total 862            1.178  315              969                   8            M            1            24 

Other  persons: 
Not  trespassing — 

In   train   accidents 9              110  IS              277                  1              8        ...              7 

Other  causes   1.279            6.932  1.186           4.746               196          8C0        118           653 

Total 1.288            6,042  1.198           6.023             "l97          868        118           659 

Trespassers— 

In  train  accidents 90  174  9i  151  

Other  causes  6,468  6.136  6.343  6.536 117  123        100  128 

Total 5.558            6.310  .       6.434            6.687               117        128        100           128 

Total    accidents    involving    train 

operation    10.650          86.688  10.185         77.176              403       4.608       300       4.112 

Industrial  accidents  to  employes 
not  involving  train  opera- 
Son 414        113.620  400         92.868                 19          798         24          650 

Grand    total 10.964        200.808       10.585        169.538 422       6.406        324       iM2 

tliese  accidents  were  unavoidable,  or  that  there  in  many  cases  were  co^niizant  of  the  habitual 
was  a  widespread  lack  of  intelligent  and  well-  disrejyard,  or  violation  of  regulations.  The  corn- 
directed  effort  to  minimize  the  mistakes  of  era-  mission  believed  that  there  was  lack  of  disci- 
ploves  in  the  operation  of  trains.  Simple  rules  pline,  or  supervision  of  the  work  of  train  serv- 
were  habitually  violated,  and  operating  officers  ice  employes,  and  that  at  a  Bubstitate  for  man 
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faflnre  «Qine  Bystem  of  automatic  control  should 
be  developed.  The  commission  believed  that  the 
maximum  of  allowable  speed  of  trains  of  all 
roada  ahould  be  establiahed  at  a  safe  limit,  and 
that  legislation  should  be  enacted  prohibiting 
the  use  of  wooden  cars  in  high-speed  through 
trains  after  a  certain  date,  with  reasonable 
time  given  to  the  carriers  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  any  such  law.  The  commission 
further  believed  that  it  should  be  authorized  to 
make  independent  investigations,  with  respect 
to  all  matters  affecting  tne  safety  of  railway 
travel,  so  as  to  enforce  recommendations  be- 
fore, rather  than  conduct  investigations  after, 
the  occurrence  of  accidents.  It  believed,  in  par- 
ticular, that  there  was  a  need  for  the  most 
careful  investigation  and  study  of  steel  rails 
and  steel  car  wheels  before  being  put  in  service, 
since  a  number  of  accidents  had  been  due  to 
failures  of  rails  in  the  roadbed,  or  to  the  break- 
ing of  wheels.  Many  of  the  rail  failures  unques- 
tionably were  due  to  lack  of  care  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  rails  laid  in  the  track  at  a  time  when 
construction  and  replacement  were  very  active 
and  suitable  tests  and  records  of  the  materials 
vere  not  made.  This  condition,  in  part,  was  beinff 
remedied  by  the  railways,  which  for  several 
years  had  been  very  active  in  testing  and  re- 
cording the  behavior  of  new  rails,  and,  while 
the  condition  was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  still 
improvement  was  to  be  noted. 

The  "Safety  First"  campaign  was  prose- 
cuted vigorously  during  the  year  with  desired 
results  so,  as  far  as  the  employes  were  con- 
cerned, a  beginning  was  made  in  arousing  the 
interest  of  the  public.  A  large  number  of 
fatalities,  which  apparently  showed  no  decrease, 
.^ere  due  to  the  number  of  trespassers  using  the 
railway  right  of  way  as  a  highway,  and  lack  of 
observation  of  due  precaution  at  grade 
crossings. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  there  were 
4366  derailments  on  steam  railways,  in  which 
49  persons  were  killed  and  1245  injured,  while 
damage  to  the  road  and  equipment  and  the  cost 
of  clearing  the  wrecks  amounted  to  $3,421,037. 
This  record  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
previous  year,  when  there  were  3847  derail- 
ments, in  which  68  persons  were  killed  and 
1197  were  injured.  The  damage  to  the  road 
and  equipment,  and  the  cost  of  clearing  the 
wrecks  amounting  to  $3,165,033.  In  the  year 
1913  there  were  1959  derailments  due  to  de- 
fects of  roadway,  in  which  70  persons  were 
killed  and  2230  injured,  the  damage  aggregat- 
ing $1,839,929.  In  the  year  1912,  in  1877  de- 
railments, 102  persons  were  killed  and  2766  in- 
jured, the  damage  to  road  and  equipment  and 
the  cost  of  clearing  the  wrecks  amounting  to 
91,541,460. 

Summary  of  accidents  resulting  from  eolli- 
«ions  and  derailments  for  the  five  years  ended 
June  30,  1913: 


Dam&ge  to 

road  and 

Year     Niunber  equipment. 

Killed     Injured     and  cost  of 

clearing 

wrecks 

1909 M70  606  9.660  7.480.20S 

1910 11.779  778  12,579  9.823,958 

1911 11.865  785  11.798  9,851.780 

1912 18.698  772  15.096  11.527.468 

1913 15.526  791  14.565  18.049.214 


Figures  for  number  of  persons  killed  and 
injured  for  years  prior  to  1911  are  restricted 
to  passengers  and  employes  on  duty. 

idnong  the  notable  accidents  of  the  year, 
two  stand  out  with  marked  prominence,  both 
being  rear  collisions.  On  June  12,  at  Stam- 
ford, Connecticut,  a  heavy  passenger  train  on 
the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road, crashed  into  the  first  section  of  the  west- 
bound express  which  had  stopped  to  change  en- 
gines. Six  passengers  were  killed  and  18  were 
injured.  The  accident  was  due  to  the  failure 
of  the  engineer  to  bring  his  train  under  con- 
trol after  passing  the  distance  signal,  and  not 
being  able  to  stop  the  train  on  account  of  the 
brakes  failing  to  hold  when  the  home  signal 
was  set  against  him.  It  was  found  that  the 
air  brake  equipment  of  the  following  train  was 
not  in  proper  condition,  and  that  the  engineer 
was  inexperienced  in  handling  a  heavy  train 
with  a  new  and  powerful  locomotive. 

The  most  serious  accident  of  the  year  was 
a  rear-end  collision  of  passenger  trains  which 
took  place  also  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven, 
and  Hartford  Railroad  at  North  Haven,  Conn.^ 
on  September  2,  in  which  three  sleeping  cars 
were  wrecked,  21  passengers  killed  and  about 
30  injured.  The  leading  train  ran  past  the 
stop  signal  before  it  came  to  a  stop.  The  fol- 
lowing train,  which  was  proceeding  in  the  dense 
fog  then  prevalent,  came  in  sight  of  the  flag- 
man, the  fixed  signal,  and  the  rear  of  the  pre- 
ceding train  all  at  the  same  moment.  The 
engineer  was  unable  to  stop  his  engine  in  time 
and  it  crashed  into  the  train  ahead,  with  the 
result  that  the  three  sleeping  cars  were 
wrecked.  On  this  section  of  the  line  there  was 
no  distance  signal  and,  while  the  signaling  con- 
ditions were  not  of  the  best,  and  were  being 
supplanted  by  a  more  modern  system,  yet  they 
were  far  from  inadequate.  Both  of  these  col- 
lisions seem  to  indicate  demoralization  in  the 
operating  departments  of  the  railroad,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  they  were  typical  of  conditions 
on  other  lines. 

EuBOPEAK  ACGIDBNTS.  That  the  year  1913 
was  disastrous  as  regards  railway  accidents  in 
Europe  is  shown  by  several  accidents  where 
great  loss  of  life  ensued.  On  November  4, 
1913,  on  the  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Mediterranean 
Railway  at  Melun,  France,  27  miles  south  of 
Paris,  a  south-bound  train  consisting  wholly 
of  mail  cars  was  crossing  a  north-bound  track 
to  enter  a  loop  Line  when  it  was  struck  by  a 
north-bound  express  passenger  train.  The  lat- 
ter was  proceeding  at  a  rate  of  about  50  miles 
an  hour  and  had  passed  two  signals  set  against 
it  located  3773  feet  and  3182  feet  respectively 
behind  the  point  where  the  collision  occurred, 
as  well  as  a  home  signal  602  feet  behind  the 
crossing.  The  result  of  this  accident  was  the 
killing  of  39  passengers  and  a  larsre  number  of 
injured.  The  cause  of  the  accident  was  an  un- 
explained overrunning  of  signals  and  it  took 
place  at  a  time  when  the  company  had  decided 
to  equip  the  line  between  Paris  and  Dijon, 
about  150  miles,  with  audible  cab  signals. 

This  accident  naturally  aroused  considerable 
discussion  in  European  railway  circles,  and 
British  authorities  claimed  that  the  block  sig- 
nal rules,  enforced  in  Great  Britain,  would  have 
required  the  switches  to  be  set  so  as  to  divert 
the  mail  train  to  another  track,  or  have  proe  ¥?/> 
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tected  the  passenger  train  by  preventing  its 
passing  the  last  block  station. 

The  record  for  safe  railway  transportation 
in  Great  Britain  was  seriously  marred  during 
the  year  1913  by  three  disastrous  accidents. 
On  September  2,  at  Aisgill,  a  desolate  spot  not 
far  from  Hawes  Junction  on  the  Midland  Rail- 
way in  the  north  of  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, and  within  a  mile  of  the  spot  where  a 
Scottish  express  was  wrecked  with  a  loss  of 
twelve  lives  on  December  24, 1910,  a  collision  took 
place  between  a  London  express  and  another 
express  owing  to  the  disregard  of  signals,  and 
a  standing  train  was  run  into  by  a  following 
train  that  had  passed  into  a  block.  Twelve 
passengers  were  killed  outright  and  many  in- 
jured, of  whom  four  subsequently  died.  Fire 
broke  out  at  once,  but  was  subdued  by  the  ex- 
tinguishers, but  ten  minutes  later  another  fire, 
which  could  not  be  extinguished,  seized  the 
wreckage  and  consumed  all  combustible  ma- 
terial. This  fire,  it  was  proved  on  the*official 
Investigation,  was  due,  not  to  the  illuminating 
gas  for  lighting  the  train,  but  to  the  ashes  in 
the  furnace.  The  responsibility  for  the  acci- 
dent rested  on  the  driver  of  the  following  train, 
who  disregarded  signals  while  he  was  oiling 
his  engine  and  attending  to  a  troublesome  in- 
jector. The  driver,  after  being  acquitted  on 
two  inquests,  was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter 
on  trial  and  sentenced  to  two  months'  impris- 
onment, but  received  a  royal  pardon  on  Octo- 
ber 31.  This  accident  and  subsequent  proceed- 
ings brought  the  question  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  proper  discipline  of  railway  servants 
very  prominently  into  discussion,  as  an  attempt 
was  made  by  labor  unions  and  other  people  to 
lift  the  blame  from  the  engineer,  who  had  dis- 
regarded the  signals,  to  the  railway  for  sup- 
plying bad  coal  for  the  stalled  train. 

A  second  important  accident  took  place  on 
October  15  at  St.  James  Station,  Liverpool, 
where  five  passengers  and  the  guard  were  killed 
and  many  injured.  A  train,  which  had  been 
stopped  by  the  unexplained  pulling  of  the  com- 
munication cord,  was  run  into  by  another  train 
and  the  two  rear  coaches  were  telescoped.  This 
accident  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  signal 
man  to  protect  the  halted  train. 

A  third  accident  occurred  at  the  Waterloo 
Junction  Station  of  the  South  Eastern  and 
Chatham  Railway  on  October  25,  in  which  three 
passengers  were  killed  and  several  injured. 
This  collision,  which  took  place  in  a  fog,  was 
due  to  an  error  in  signaling. 

The  record  of  passengers  killed  in  railway 
accidents  in  Great  Britain  in  1913  was  33,  of 
which  the  Aisgill  accident  was  responsible  for 
16.  While  this  is  not  a  favorable  record  com- 
pared with  the  years  immediately  preceding,  yet 
in  1906  the  total  number  of  passengers  killed 
in  train  accidents  was  59.  As  in  the  United 
States,  all  of  the  important  accidents  in  Great 
Britain  were  due  to  errors  of  judgment,  or 
want  of  care  on  the  part  of  employes,  or  the 
failure  to  use,  or  improper  use  of,  several  guards 
provided  by  the  railways  themselves. 

These  accidents,  and  others  of  minor  charac- 
ter on  English  railways,  like  many  in  the 
United  States,  were  due  to  failures  of  the  hu- 
man element  and  there  was  a  demand  that  me- 
chanical automatic  stop  devices  be  introduced. 
Several  English  lines,  notably  the  Great  West- 
em  and  the  North  Eastern,  have  such  cab  sig- 


nals in  operation,  while  the  London  and  South 
Western  and  the  Midland  were  testing  elee- 
trical  devices.  In  France  it  was  decided  defin- 
itely, largely  as  a  result  of  the  Melun  accident, 
that  all  companies  must  employ  cab  signals  in 
case  of  overrunning  danger  signals  set  against 
them. 

A  collision  at  the  railway  station  at  Bvinsk, 
Russia,  on  October  6,  resulted  in  the  killing  of 
14  persons  and  the  injury  of  28.  An  express 
train  from  Kieff  to  St  Petersburg  ran  into 
an  engine  standing  on  the  main  tracks  near 
the  station.  Another  disastrous  European  ac- 
cident occurred  at  Groningen  in  the  Nether- 
lands on  the  night  of  December  24,  when  an 
express  train  for  Amsterdam  was  derailed  and 
eight  persons  were  killed  and  twelve   injured. 

See  also  section  ConmnunieationM  or  TroM- 
pwrtaiion  under  various  countries,  and  under 
States  of  the  United  Statte;  Insurance;  Rail- 
WATS;  and  Workmen's  Compensation. 

BAILWAYB.  In  the  opinion  of  many  stu- 
dents of  railway  operation  and  economics,  it 
was  a  question  whether  the  daily  press  in  1913 
was  leadinff  a  change  in  public  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  railways  or  simply  recording  it;  but  in 
either  case,  there  were  ample  evidences  of  this 
change.  The  editorials  that  appeared  during 
the  year  in  all  classes  of  daily  papers— cmd 
the  sensational  papers  and  yellow  journals  con- 
tributed their  full  share — bespeaking  fair  treat- 
ment for  the  railways,  would  fill  a  number  of 
large  volumes;  and  this  change  in  sentiment 
was,  of  course,  most  marked  where  sentiment 
had  previously  been  most  hostile.  Thus,  in 
Texas  and  in  Kansas  there  had  been  a  change 
that  amounted  almost  to  complete  reversal  of 
public  opinion.  But  whether  or  not  this  change 
in  sentiment  would  be  drastic  enough  over  the 
whole  country,  or,  even  if  drastic,  would  in  it- 
self be  sufficient  to  offset  other  tendencies  which 
were  making  toward  government  ownership, 
was  a  matter  of  pure  speculation.  Chief  of 
these  tendencies  was  a  growing  feeling  among 
bankers  and  investors  that  the  courts  will  no 
longer  stand  between  the  railways  and  legis- 
lative assumption  of  managerial  powers. 

It  was  once  the  fashion,  not  many  years  be- 
fore 1913,  for  railway  directors  to  express  the 
belief  that  if  the  case  was  put  in  the  proper 
way,  and  was  put  squarely  up  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  the  combination  of 
legislative,  judicial,  and  administrative  powers 
with  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion claimed  to  be  clothed  would  be  held  to  be 
unconstitutional.  It  was  thought  doubtful  in 
1913,  if,  after  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Minnesota  rate  ease,  in  the  Mis- 
souri rate  case,  and  in  the  Kansas  City  Sonth- 
em  accounting  case,  there  would  be  found  any 
lawyer  of  reputation  who  would  subscribe  for 
an  instant  to  the  belief  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  law  would,  on  any 
grounds  whatsoever,  be  attacked  as  unconsti- 
tutional. 

While  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  higher 
courts  of  both  the  United  States  and  England 
act  as  a  restraint  on  the  fluctuations  of  public 
opinion,  their  decisions  are  fundamentally  in- 
fluenced by  the  general  trend  of  what  might  be 
called  the  second  thoughts  of  public  opinion.  In 
the  successive  waves  of  legislation  hostile  to  the 
railways  which  have  swept  over  the  United 
States,  the  railway  directors  have  relied  on  the 
courts  to  protect  their  property  and  to  continue 
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them  in  what  they  consider  their  inherent 
rights.  One  string  after  another  has  been  fol- 
lowed from  the  lower  court  to  the  higher,  from 
the  higher  court  to  the  Ck>urt  of  Appeals,  and 
from  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and,  almost  with- 
out exception,  in  this  court  of  last  resort  the 
theories  of  the  old  school  of  railroad  men  have 
met  defeat. 

The  Minnesota  Bate  Case  was,  of  course, 
far  the  most  important  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies' defeats  in  the  courts.  This  case,  which 
had  been  fought  from  the  lowest  Federal  court 
and  which  had  i>een  decided  in  favor  of  the 
railroad  companies  in  the  highest  court,  short 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  decided  on  June 
6,  1913.  The  State  of  Minnesota  had  passed 
laws  reducing  both  passenger  and  freight  rates 
within  the  State.  The  railway  companies  op- 
erating within  Minnesota  had  obtained  injunc- 
tions against  the  enforcement  of  the  reduced 
passenger  rates  and  had  contended  that  these 
State-made  rates  were  actually  an  interference 
with  interstate  commerce  and  were  of  them- 
selves confiscatory.  The  main  contention,  and 
the  one  on  which  the  roads  relied  to  protect 
them  from  hostile  State  legislation,  was  that 
the  fixing  of  intrastate  rates  so  affected  inter- 
state rates  that  such  exercise  of  power  by  State 
legislatures  was  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
the  federal  government.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  unequivocably  that  "under  the  established 
principles  governing  State  action,  Minnesota 
did  not  transcend  the  limits  of  its  authority 
for  transcribing  the  rates  here  involved,  assum- 
ing them  to  be  reasonable  intrastate  rates. 
It  exercised  an  authority  appropriate  to  its 
territorial  jurisdiction  and  not  opposed  to  any 
action  thus  far  taken  by  Congress.''  The 
point  about  the  case,  however,  which  moat 
shook  the  confidence  of  railway  directors  in 
their  belief  that  the  courts  of  last  resort  would 
sustain  their  doctrine  of  ''to  have  is  to  hold," 
was  the  court's  brushing  aside  of  the  argument 
that*  indirectly  the  Minnesota  rates  deprived 
them  of  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
The  court  refused  to  go  into  the  question  of 
indirect  effects. 

While  this  decision  upheld  States'  rights  to 
fix  interstate  rates  and  was  followed  by  a  re- 
duction in  various  other  States  of  passenger 
fares  to  conform  with  fares  ordered  either  by 
State  commissions  or  by  acts  of  State  legis- 
latures, the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  case  affirmed  in  sweeping 
language  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  regulate  not  only  railway  rates, 
but  the  actual  internal  management  of  railway 
companies. 

The  Kansas  Citt  Sottthebn  Case  dealt 
with  an  appeal  by  the  railway  company  from  a 
ruling  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  provided  that  when  a  piece  of  railroad 
line  was  abandoned  and  replaced  by  another 
piece  of  line  in  a  different  location,  the  es- 
timated original  cost  of  the  old  line  should  bo 
charged  to  operating  expenses.  The  railways 
had  claimed  the  right  to  either  make  no  charge 
to  its  accounts  for  such  abandoned  proper^, 
or  to  make  the  charge  to  profit  and  loss  ac- 
count. The  case  involved  lar  more  than  the 
somewhat  technical  nature  of  the  question 
would  appear  to  indicate.  The  Kansas  City 
Southern  case  was  an  extreme  one,  althougk 
not  more  extreme  than  that  of  a  number  of 


other  roads.  If  it  was  compelled  to  charge  the 
cost  of  the  abandoned  property  to  its  expenses 
it  could  not  show  its  preferred  dividend  as 
having  been  earned,  and  as  a  result  could  not 
issue  and  sell  certain  new  securities  which  it 
was  at  the  time  the  suit  was  brought  nego- 
tiating for  the  sale  of.  In  its  appeal  to  the 
court,  the  Kansas  City  squarely  raised  the 
question  of  the  power  of  the  commission  to  ex- 
tend its  regulation  so  far  over  the  management 
of  corporate  affairs  as  to  amount  to  what  was 
claimed  to  be  confiscation  of  the  right  of  rail- 
road directors  to  manage  their  own  business, 
and  the  court  ruled  squarely  in  favor  of  the 
commission. 

A  Possible  Bailwat  Cbisis.  W.  M.  Ag- 
worth,  the  English  economist,  made  an  ex- 
tended visit  to  the  United  States  in  the  fall  of 
1913,  and  after  some  weeks  of  study  of  condi- 
tions of  railway  operation  in  widely  separated 
localities,  expressed  the  belief  that  this  coun- 
try was  drifting  directly  towards  a  crisis,  in 
which  government  ownership  would  become  im- 
perative. 

Certain  roads,  the  rich  ones,  had  been  able 
to  keep  their  plant  fully  abreast  of  the  progress 
of  the  art  of  manufacturing  transportation; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  majority  of  the  great  railways  of 
the  United  States  were  living  a  hand-to-mouth 
existence,  and  if  in  the  fall  of  1914  there 
should  be  a  great  increase  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  and  in  manufacturing  output,  co- 
incident with  very  heavy  crops,  the  country 
would  stand  in  danger  of  facing  a  congestion  of 
its  railway  facilities  more  severe  than  it  had 
ever  experienced,  even  in  the  year  1906.  Herein, 
said  critics,  lay  the  possibility  and  danger  that, 
with  the  sudden  breakdown  of  transportation 
machinery  at  a  time  when  it  would  mean  most 
to  manufacturers  and  farmers  to  have  their 
products  move  promptly,  there  would  come  an 
overwhelming  popular  demand  for  the  govern- 
ment to  take  over  the  railways.  (But  see  infra.) 

Rate  Advance  Case.  After  months  of  care- 
ful study  of  conditions,  representatives  of  the 
railways  in  official  classification  territory,  (all 
of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac)  made  an 
application  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  have  the  1910  rate  advance  case,  in 
which  the  roads  had  been  denied  the  ri|^ht  to  a 
generial  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  freight,  re- 
opened, but  were  met  with  refusaL  The  rail- 
ways, therefore,  formally  filed  new  tariffs  show- 
ing increases  in  rates  approximating  6  per  cent. 
These  new  rates  were  suspended  by  the  com- 
mission and  the  roads  ordered  to  present  their 
evidence  to  justify  the  proposed  increases. 
Thev  opened  their  case  before  the  commission 
on  November  23,  1913,  by  presenting  through 
Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  and  F.  A.  Delano,  receiver  of  the  Wabash, 
an  outline  of  what  they  proposed  to  show.  So 
clearly  was  the  case  presented  that  after  the 
first  two  days'  hearings,  at  which  he  was  a 
deeply  interested  listener,  Mr.  Acworth,  was 
ready  to  admit  that  possibly  he  had  misread 
the  signs  of  the  times;  that,  after  all,  the 
United  States  was  not  drifting  into  government 
ownership  of  the  railways. 

Even  before   the   important   Supreme   Court 
decisions  of  1913,  the  more  thoughtful  of  the 
leaders    among    railway    executives  had  recog-    t 
nized   the  fact  that  their  tS§ftizl#Bf  ^  l^^e&jJ  IC 
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liberal  treatment  lay,  rather  in  appealing  to  the  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commladon  ap- 
eourt  of  public  opinion  than  to  the  law  courts,  pointed  Louis  D.  Brandeis  as  its  attorney,  and 
An  attempt  was  being  made  to  work  with  while  there  had  not  developed  up  to  the  end  of 
and  not  against  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com-  the  year  any  general  opposition  on  the  part 
mission  and  such  State  commissions  as  are  not  of  the  shippers  to  the  rate  advance,  certain 
wholly  influenced  by  political  considerations,  large  shippers  were  represented  by  cotmsel  be- 
to  the  end  that  the  commissions  should  see  and  fore  the  commission.  It  was  not  until  Decern- 
understand  not  only  that  certain  problems  had  ber  29  that  any  deflnite  indication  waa  given 
failed  of  a  satisfactory  solution,  but  that  of  of  what  line  the  commission's  attorney  would 
the  vast  number  of  the  railroad  men's  problems,  pursue  in  opposing  the  railway^s  petition.  On 
by  far  the  majority,  were  being  successfully  almost  the  last  day  of  December,  a  list  of  7S 
worked  out.  At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Rail-  questions  was  sent  to  the  railways  involved  in 
way  Business  Association,  in  December,  1912,  the  rate  advance  application,  and  so  keen  and 
James  J.  Hill  struck  the  keynote  for  this  cam-  searching  are  these  questions*  that  it  is  doubt- 
paign  of  education,  and  during  1913,  the  work  ful  if  a  single  railway  company  can  or  will 
which  Mr.  Hill  began  had  been  carried  on  by  answer  them  in  full, 
railway  men  throughout  the  country.  The   information   required   deals   witb   seven 

The  Mann-Klkins  Amendment  to  the  act  to  classes  of  questions — those  relating  to  pre- 
regulate  commerce  made  it  incumbent  on  rail-  liminary  information;  information  as  to  reve- 
ways  desiring  to  increase  freight  rates  to  con-  nues  and  the  conservation  thereof;  information 
vince  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  as  to  economy;  information  as  to  financial  his- 
such  increases  are  reasonable.  The  refusal  of  tory  and  present  standing;  information  as  to 
the  commission  to  permit  an  increase  of  freight  the  other  interests  of  directors,  officers,  and 
rates  in  1900  was  ostensibly  based  on  the  fact  employes;  information  as  to  sleeping  car  op- 
that  the  railways  were  earning  net,  after  the  erations;  and  general  information, 
payment  of  expenses,  sufficient  to  make  invest-  The  three  following  questions  are  typical: 
ment  in  railway  securities  attractive,  and  that  Question  43  asks  what  investigation  has  been 
higher  costs  of  labor  and  material  were  be-  made  by  the  respondent  to  determine  the  rela- 
ing  more  than  offset  through  the  growth  of  tive  cost  of  maintaining  heavier  locomotives 
traffic  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  cost  of  and  larger  capacity  cars  and  tiie  comparative 
handling  each  unit  of  traffic  Back  of  this  cost  of  maintaining  steel  or  steel  underframe 
reasoning  there  was  pretty  surely  a  feeling  that  cars  with  that  of  maintaining  wooden  cars, 
Mr.  Brandeis,  in  accusing  the  roads  of  insuf-  and  calls  for  the  result  of  such  investigationa 
ficient  utilization  of  their  resources  and  ex-  Question  63  calls  for  the  following  informa- 
travagance  in  spending  of  their  earnings,  waa  tion  in  regard  to  contracts  and  interests  of  offi- 
right.  Facts  have  not  apparently  borne  out  the  cers  or  directors  in  transactions  of  the  corn- 
economic  assumption  that  an  increase  in  gross  pany  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1913: 
business,  though  accompanied  by  hiffher  wage  Description  of  the  transaction;  date  contracted 
rates,  would  reduce  the  unit  cost  of  handling  or  performed;  parties  other  than  respondent; 
business.  Prof.  W.  Z.  Ripley,  of  Harvard  Uni-  names  of  respondent's  directors  or  officers  in- 
versity,  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  point  terested;  nature  of  interest,  and  remarks. 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  a  transports-  With  this  is  to  be  included  a  statement  in 
tion  system  at  which  the  law  of  increasing  re-  writinp^  from  each  officer  whose  name  and  ad- 
turns  suddenly  ceased  to  follow  the  growth  in  dress  is  listed  under  Question  5,  as  to  whether 
traffic,  and  that  beyond  this  point  increased  or  not  he  is  financially  interested  in  any  con- 
traffic  meant  increased  cost  in  handling  each  cern  with  which  the  respondent  has  had  trans- 
unit  of  traffic.  As  long  as  a  single  track  line  actions  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1913. 
is  not  being  worked  to  its  full  capacity,  each  Question  66  calls  for  the  following  detailed 
additional  ton  of  freight  shipped  over  this  line  information  in  regard  to  sleeping  car  operations 
under  ordinary  circumstances  reduces  the  unit  borne  by  the  respondent  or  its  subsidiaries  dnr- 
cost  of  handling  all  the  traffic,  but  just  as  soon  ing  the  first  and  the  last  year  of  the  life  of 
as  the  single  track  line  is  worked  to  its  full  each  contract:  Cost  of  cleaning  and  washing 
capacity,  then  either  a  double  track  line  has  outside  of  cars,  inside  of  cars;  cost  of  furnish- 
to  be  built,  in  which  case  interest  charges  and  ing  and  applying  lubricating  material,  ice,  heat- 
maintenance  charges  are  almost  doubled,  or  ing,  lighting,  etc.;  cost  of  replacing  bell  cords, 
else  congestion  follows.  If  interest  and  main-  couplers,  air  brake  hose,  etc.;  payment  of 
tenance  charges  are  suddenly  doubled,  the  unit  amounts  determined  on  a  mileage  or  other 
cost  of  handling  traffic  is  very  greatly  in-  basis  to  cover  the  use  and  maintenance  of 
creased;  if  congestion  takes  place,  of  course  cars;  cost  of  all  damages  to  sleeping  cars  re- 
transportation  costs  per  unit  are  largely  in-  suiting  from  accident,  except  those  due  to  acts 
creased.  of  employes  of  the  sleeping  car  company. 

Briefly   stated,  the   roads   in  the    1913   rate  In  other  words,   the  raUways  are  asked  to 

advance  case  undertook  to  show  that  since  1910  show   that  they   come    into   court   with    dean 

there  had  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  h'ands  not  only  as  to  efficiency,  but  also  as  to 

rates  of  wages  paid,  an  increase  in  nearly  all  freedom  from  "graft."     The  answers  to  thess 

other  expenses  of  railway  operation,  an  increase  questions  will  be  part  of  the  history  of  1914; 

in  the  interest  rates,  which  a  corporation  has  but  some  of  the  happenings  in   1913  throw  a 

to  pay  to  secure  new  capital,  and  a  decrease  rather    unfortunate    light    on    what    may   be 

in    the    purchasing   power    of    each    dollar    re-  brought  out  in  specific  instances, 

ceived    in    revenue,    and   that   these   tendencies  Regeivkbsuips      and      FoBECfLosxTRES.       Al- 

had  not  been  offset  by  the  lower  unit  cost  of  though  there  was  no  panic  in  1913,  there  was 

handling    business,    due    to    a    greater    traffic  for  a  time  a  strinirency  in  the  money  markets, 

handled,  despite  the  fact  that  there  had  been  not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the  world, 

large  ffains  in  efficiency  in  the  use  of  the  trans-  that  bordered  closely  on  financial  panic.    Rail- 

portation  plant.  road  credit  suffered  less  than  commercial  credit^ 
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bnt  almost  throughout  the  entire  year  1913,  xring  out  of  what  Mr.  Mellen  conceived  to  be 
most  railway  companies  had  a  hard  time  re-  the  Morgan  idea  of  the  development  of  the 
funding  maturing  securities.  The  only  large  New  England  transportation  system.  The 
railway  to  go  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  point  was,  that  the  working  out  of  these  plans 
1913  was  the  8t.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  and  was  not  only  against  public  opinion,  but  sp- 
its leased  line,  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois,  parently  was  unskillfully  done.  Too  much  was 
The  receivership  of  the  Frisco,  however,  cannot  paid  for  trolley  properties.  The  New  York, 
be  fairly  attributed  to  bad  money  market  con-  Westchester,  and  Boston,  the  double-track  elec- 
ditions,  although,  of  course,  this  was  the  im-  trie  road  into  New  York,  which  the  New  Haven 
mediate  cause  of  the  appointment  of  a  re-  financed,  valuable  as  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
ceiver.  B.  F.  Yoakum,  who  is  chairman  of  the  some  time,  was  too  great  a  strain  on  New 
board  of  directors,  was  engaged  in  working  Haven  credit.  The  economical  and  effective  op- 
out  a  rather  ambitious  scheme  of  railway  ex-  eration  of  the  New  Haven  as  a  railroad  prop- 
tension  into  the  Southwest.  The  Frisco,  years  erty  was  neglected;  labor  unionism  was  per- 
ago,  leased  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois,  mitted  to  interfere  with  the  best  efforts  of  the 
guaranteeing  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  operating  officers  directly  in  charge;  and  to 
Tease  10  per  cent,  on  the  C.  &  E.  I.  stock,  cap  all  this,  Mr.  Mellen  had  an  unfortunate 
Valuable  as  was  the  C.  &  E.  I.,  both  as  a  coal  personality  which  militated  strongly  against 
line  and  as  a  connection  for  the  Frisco  to  Chi-  the  success  of  his  own  plans  in  antagonizing 
cago,  it  did  not,  largely  because  of  competitive  the  press  and  the  public  of  the  territory  which 
conditions,  succeed  in  paying  its  own  cost  each  the  New  Haven  serves.  Combined  with  this, 
year  to  the  Frisco,  and  thus  there  was  a  draia  there  was  also  a  series  of  fatal  accidents  which 
on  Frisco  credit  from  both  ends,  the  Texas  the  public  generally  attributed  to  bad  manage- 
and  the  Chicago  end.  In  addition  to  this,  the  ment  and  which  were  pretty  surely,  at  least  in 
laws  of  Texas  were  such  that  it  was  almost  im-  part,  due  to  lack  of  discipline.  The  result  was 
possible  for  a  foreign  corporation  to  build  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Mellen  as  president,  the 
new  lines  in  that  State.  The  new  lines,  there-  election  of  Mr.  Elliott,  who  had  been  chairman 
fore,  were  built  by  private  individuals  and  were  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  as  chsirman  of  the 
sold  to  the  Frisco  at  a  considerable  profit,  board  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hart- 
Mr.  Yoakum  himself  acknowledged  that  he  ford  system,  and  the  election  of  James  H. 
profited  in  such  sales,  and  whether  or  not  the  Hustis  as  president  of  the  New  York,  New 
profit  to  the  promoters  was  excessive,  the  drain  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad  without  Juris- 
on  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  credit  was  diction  over  steamship  or  trolley  lines.  Mr. 
excessive.  In  his  efforts  to  carry  out  his  plans,  Hustis  had  been  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Mr.  Yoakum  had  "  shopped "  around  among  Boston  and  Albany,  and  was  not  only  liked,  but 
New  York,  Boston,  and  foreign  bankers  selling  deeply  respected  and  admired  quite  universally 
blocks  of  securities  wherever  he  could  get  the  throughout  New  Ens^land.  As  president  of  the 
best  price.  The  result  was,  that  when  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford,  Mr. 
Frisco  happened  to  have  a  considerable  block  Hustis  will  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the 
of  obligations  falling  due  at  a  time  when  money  management  and  operation  of  the  railroad  prop- 
was  tight,  no  singto  banking  house  felt  under  erty. 

moral  or  any  other  obligations  to  take  care  of  This  was  followed  by  the  cutting  of  the  New 
the  property,  or  if  they  were  willing  to  take  Haven  dividend  from  8  per  cent,  to  6  per 
care  of  it  it  was  on  terms  which  Mr.  Yoakum  cent.,  and  in  December  the  passing  of  a  quar- 
refused  to  accept.  terly  dividend  entirely.     The  New  Haven  had 

Including  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  23,068  stockholders  at  the  end  of  1013. 
and  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois,  and  their  As  the  situation  stood  at  the  end  of  1013, 
subsidiaries  (the  subsidiaries  not  counted  sep-  the  Boston  and  Maine,  controlled  by  the  New 
arately),  there  were  17  steam  railways  placed  Haven,  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy;  the 
in  the  hands  of  receivers,  with  a  total  mileage  New  Haven  was  showing  a  deficit,  after  the 
of  0020,  and  a  total  capitalization  of  $477,780,-  payment  of  interest  charges  even  without  any 
820;  and  the  Railway  Age  QcLzette,  from  which  dividend  charges,  and  New  Haven  credit  was 
the  above  figures  were  taken,  showed  that  6  in  danger  of  very  serious  hurt  if  the  company's 
roads  with  1159  miles  were  sold  under  fore-  bonds  should  no  longer  be  le.?al  investments 
closure,  with  a  total  capitalization  of  $86,163,-  for  Massachusetts  savings  banks  because  the 
850.  company  had  failed  for  a  year  to  pay  dividends. 

The  New  England  Situation.  The  New  Changes  in  Ownership  and  Control.  At 
Haven  afl'airs  had  been  slowly  coming  to  a  crisis  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Mellen's  resignation,  it 
for  about  three  years.  The  New  York,  New  became  necessary  to  provide  for  refunding  New 
Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  had  Haven  notes  falling  due  early  in  1914.  The  di- 
been  using  its  very  large  credit  to  buy  poten-  rectors,  therefore,  voted  to  issue  and  offer  at 
tially  competing  trolley  lines  all  through  New  par  to  stockholders  through  the  company's 
England,  and  to  buy  boat  lines  which  parallel  bankers,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company,  $67,522,000 
its  rail  lines  from  New  York  into  New  Eng-  convertible  debenture  6  per  cent,  bonds.  The 
land  and  Canada,  and  to  strengthen  its  en-  bankers'  commission  was  fixed  at  2%  per 
trance  into  New  York  City.  The  New  Haven  cent.  There  was  considerable  bitter  criti- 
was  not  only  financed  by  the  banking  firm  of  cism  of  the  bankers  acting  both  as  directors 
J,  P.  Morgan  &  Company,  but  was  very  largely  and  as  underwriters.  J.  P.  Morgan  ii^ 
controlled  by  members  of  that  firm  and  their  Company  apparently  were  somewhat  sensitive 
associates,  who  were  the  guiding  force  on  the  to  this  criticism,  and  while  not  changing  the 
board  of  directors.  Charles  S.  Mellen  was  underwriting  agreement,  served  notice  that  they 
president,  and  it  is  problematical  as  to  how  far  would  terminate  the  agreement  under  which 
the  New  England  situation  as  it  developed  was  they  acted  as  sole  bankers  for  the  New  Haven, 
the  result  of  Mr.  Mellen's  own  ambitions  and  This  was  followed,  late  in  December,  by  the  ~T^ 
how  far  it  was  the  result  of  the  unskillful  car-   announcement  that  all  members  of  the  firm  had  .  *^^ 
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resigned  as  directors  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven,  and  Hartford  and  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  and  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Company. 

Ranking  in  importance  with  the  withdrawal 
of  Morgan  &  Company  from  the  boards  of  two 
of  the  railways  most  closelv  connected  with 
their  interest  was  the  working  out  of  the 
Harriman  roads'  dissolution.  The  decree  of 
the  Supreme  Court  ordering  the  Union  Pacific 
to  sell  its  $126,650,000  of  Southern  Pacific 
stock  was  handed  down  in  1012,  but  the  ac- 
tual working  out  of  the  decree  took  place  in 
1913.  The  first  plan  provided  for  an  outright 
Bale  at  par  of  the  entire  $126,650,000  Southern 
Pacific  stock,  the  Southern  Pacific  agreeing  to 
flell  to  the  Union  Pacific  the  Central  Pacific, 
which  runs  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  San  Fran- 
eisco,  and  to  gain  possession  of  which  was  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  that  is  supposed  to  have 
actuated  E.  H.  Harriman  in  his  purchase  for 
the  Union  Pacific  of  control  of  the  Southern 
Pacific.  The  sale  of  this  great  block  of  stock 
at  par  was  underwritten  by  an  international 
syndicate  of  bankers.  There  was,  however,  a 
provision  by  which  the  Union  Pacific  and  South- 
ern Pacific  were  to  continue  to  use  a  part  of 
the  Central  Pacific  lying  wholly  within  the 
State  of  California  to  tne  exclusion  of  any 
other  railway.  The  California  railway  commis- 
aion  refused  to  sanction  this  agreement  and  the 
entire  deal  fell  through.  The  interesting  point 
about  this  was  that  when  the  underwriting  was 
done  in  February,  the  syndicate  was  eagerly 
subscribed  to  and  it  was  generally  considered 
a  great  privilege  among  bankers  to  have  been 
asked  to  participate.  By  the  time,  April,  that 
final  action  by  the  California  commission  made 
the  consummation  of  the  plan  impossible,  there 
was  probably  not  a  single  participant  who  did 
not  have  a  feeling  of  relief. 

The  final  plan,  which  was  adopted,  provided 
for  the  sale  of  $38,292,400  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific stock  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  ex- 
change for  $21,273,000  preferred  stock  and  an 
equal  amount  of  common  stock  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  and  the  sale  of  the  remaining 
$88,357,600  Southern  Pacific  stock  to  the  Union 
Pacific  stockholders  at  a  price  which  was  equiv- 
alent to  88.  The  Union  Pacific  stockholders, 
however,  were  not  permitted  to  come  into  pos- 
session of  the  stock  certificates  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  nor  did  they  have  any  voting  rights. 
The  stock  was  held  by  a  New  York  trust  com- 
pany under  direction  of  the  board  and  Union 
Pacific  stockholders  received  what  were  called 
certificates  of  ownership.  These  they  were  at 
liberty  to  sell,  and  if  bought  by  some  one  who 
■■  was  not  a  stockholder  in  Union  Pacific  could 
be  exchanged  by  presentation  at  the  trust  com- 
pany for  the  stock  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
itself.  In  this  way  the  court  went  further  than 
it  had  in  the  dissolution  of  either  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  or  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, and  tried  to  provide  a  means  by  which 
not  only  should  one  corporation  be  prevented 
from  controlling  another,  but  the  same  in- 
dividuals should  not  control  two  competing 
corporations.  This  plan  was  worked  out  satis- 
factorily, and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  greater 
part  of  the  Southern  Pacific  stock  had  been 
taken  by  people  or  corporations  who  were  not 
stockholders  of  the  Union  Pacific;  but  it  was 
significant  that  what  was  generally  spoken  of 
as  the  success  of  this  plan  was  the  sale  at  88 


of  stock  paying  6  per  cent,  on  pu  and  earning 
about  10  per  cent. 

Waqb  Disputes.    There  were  two  important 
labor  arbitration  proceedings  in  1013,  one,  that 
of  the  firemen  under  the  old  Erdman  act,  and 
the    other,    that   of   the    trainmen    nnder    the 
amendment   to   this   act   known    as    the    New- 
lands   act.     In   the  case   of   the    firemen,   the 
award  was  made  by  three  arbirators,  who  rep- 
resented   respectively    the    employes,    the    raU- 
road  managements,   and   the   public.      The   re- 
sult of  this  arbitration  was  a  compromise  bj 
which   the   firemen    received   on    moat    of   the 
eastern   roads   fairly   substantial    increases   in 
rates   of   pay,   and   following   this   award  the 
unions  representing  the  trainmen  at  once  pre- 
sented their  demands.     The  trainmen   had  re- 
ceived increases  in  pay  in   1910,  and  railway 
managers   generally  felt   that   if   the    progres- 
sive  increases   to   organized   labor   at   the  ex- 
pense of   the   railway    stockholder  and  of   the 
unorganized  employes  was  to  ever  be  brought 
to    an  end,   the   settlement  of   the  trainmen's 
demands  was  an  auspicious  time  to  do  it.    The 
Erdman    act    had    proved    unsatisfactory    both 
to  the  labor  leaders  and  to  the  managers,  it 
having  placed  too  great  a  responsibility  on  a 
single  man  and  made  the  award  in  any  arbitra- 
tion   proceeding   almost    inevitably    a    compro- 
mise.    Labor    leaders,    railway    men,    and   the 
National    Civic    Federation,   working    together, 
drafted  a  new  bill  providing  for  a  permanent 
board    of    conciliation    and  mediation,    which 
board  consisted  of  a  chairman  and  two  mem- 
bers,   the    president   appointing   the    chairman 
and  members  of  the  board  which   should  en- 
deavor to  bring  about  an   agreement  between 
managers  and  employes  without  a   formal  ar- 
bitration proceeding.    Failing  in  this,  however, 
they  were  empowered  to  appoint  a   board  of 
arbitration  to  consist  of  a  chairman  and  fire 
members,  which  was  to  hear  both   sides  of  i 
controversy  and  the  finding  of  which  was  to 
be   compulsory.     The   agreement,    however,  to 
arbitrate  at  all  is  not  made  compulsory  by  the 
law.     This  bill  was  hurried  through  Oongreas 
and    signed,    and    immediately    thereafter   the 
demands  of  the  trainmen  were  brought  before 
the  board,  of  which  Judge  Chambers  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  and  Judge  Knapp,  formerlv 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion,  one   member   and  the   other  membership 
left  vacant.     The  committee,  failing  to  bring 
about  any  agreement,  selected   an   arbitratioo 
board,   of  which   Seth   Low,   president  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation,  was  chairman,  the 
other  members  being  J.  H.  Finley,  State  com- 
missioner of  education  of  New  York;   W.  W. 
Atterbury,  of  the  Pennsylvania;   A.  H.  Smith, 
then  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Central; 
D.  L.  Cease  and  L.  C.  Sheppard.    The  arbitra* 
tion  board  confined  its  consideration  of  the  de- 
mands  of   the   trainmen   to    the    question    of 
whether  or  not  the  cost  of  living  of  employes 
had  increased,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  since 
1910?    They  found  that  in  general  the  cost  of 
living  had  increased  by  about  7  per  cent,  and 
they  therefore  awarded  an  increase  in  wages 
on  this  basis. 

See  also  ABBirBATiON  ajxd  Conciliation,  In- 
dustrial. 

Construction.  The  total  mileage  of  new 
first  track  built  in  the  United  States  in  1913. 
as  shown  by  the  annual  compilation  made  br 
the  Railway  Age  Oazette,  was  3071.12  miles. 
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In  tiddition  there  was  1263.88  miles  of  see-  Joseph.  He  was  also  related  to  the  reigning 
ond  track,  88.37  miles  of  third  track,  and  43.26  house  of  Italy,  his  mother,  Elizabeth,  having 
miles  of  fourth  and  other  tracks.  This  com-  been  a  princess  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  His 
pares  with  2997.08  miles  of  first  track  built  sister,  Archduchess  Adelaide,  was  the  wife  of 
in  1912,  1072.94  miles  of  second  track,  67.43  King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy.  He  was  mar- 
miles  of  third  track,  and  74.38  miles  of  fourth  ried  in  1852  to  Princess  Marie  Caroline  of 
and  other  tracks.  Almost  the  entire  amount  Austria.  The  Archduke  Rainer  was  one  of  the 
of  the  new  mileage  built  was  short  extensions  best  known  of  Austrian  soldiers,  and  in  1861  he 
of  existing  lines,  the  longest  continuous  line  became  field  marshal.  He  rendered  great  serv- 
built  being  the  extension  of  the  Chicago,  Mil-  ice  by  reorganizing  the  militia,  which  he  com- 
waukee,  and  St.  Paul  from  Great  Falls,  Mont.»  manded  for  many  years.  As  a  patron  of  the 
to  Lewistown,  136  miles.  The  rather  interest-  arts  and  sciences,  he  was  largely  responsible 
ing  fact  about  this  new  construction  in  1913  for  the  great  museum  of  science  and  art  at 
is  that  whereas  in  the  United  States  the  first  Vienna.  In  1899  he  presented  100,000  valuable 
track  mileage  built  was  only  very  slightly  manuscripts  to  the  Royal  Library.  He  had  no 
more  in  1913  than  in  1912,  in  Canada  there  children,  but  adopted  his  niece  and  godchild, 
was  3012.96  miles  of  first  track  built  in  1913,  Maria  Raineria,  Countess  Waldeck,  the  daugh- 
as  against  2232.10  miles  in  1912.  It  is  not  ter  of  Archduke  Henri  and  of  his  morganatic 
surprising  that  the  United  States  should  show   wife,  Leopaldine. 

such  a  small  amount  of  first  track  mileage  BAI<PH,  Elsie  (Reasoneb).  An  American 
built,  nor  that  Canada  should  be  making  such  gculptor  and  journalist,  died  May  10,  1913. 
rapid  gains,  although  it  is  interesting  to  note  g^^  was  bom  in  1883.  During  part  of  the 
that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  rail-  Cuban  Rebellion  and  the  Spanish-American 
road  building  new  first  track  mileage  built  in  y^^^^  gj^^  ^i^g  the  correspondent  of  the  Asso- 
a  country  other  than  the  United  States  almost  ciated  Press  in  Cuba,  and  later  she  went  to 
equalled  the  building  in  the  United  States.  It  Europe  and  reported  the  coronation  of  Queen 
is,  however,  notable,  that  while  Canada  is  about  Wilhelmina  at  The  Hague.  For  two  years  she 
to  take  the  leading  place  for  new  first  track  ^^g  ^rt  critic  in  London  for  the  New  York 
built,  the  United  States  is  not  making  a  pro-  g^^^  q^q  married  Lester  Ralph,  an  artist, 
portionate  gain  over  corresponding  years  in  g^d  as  a  pastime  took  up  modeling.  Moving  to 
second  track  built.  It  is  second,  third,  and  London,  in  a  little  more  than  a  year  she  had 
fourth  track  rather  than  new  railways  that  jjecome  well-known  as  a  sculptor,  not  only  there 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  needs,  |,ut  in  other  capitals  of  Europe.  In  1911  she 
and  even  many  parts  of  the  West  and  South,  exhibited  "The  Dance  of  Life,''  which  had  the 
for  the  proper  development  of  the  country's  pj^^g  ^f  ]ionor  in  the  sculpture  division  at  the 
new  business.  exhibition   in  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  reports  BAMPOLLA,  Mabiano.  A  Roman  Catholic 
of  State  commissions,  shows  road  mileage  (first  cardinal,  died  December  16,  1913.  He  was 
track  mileage)  in  operation  at  the  date  of  the  ^^^  ^^  Polizzi,  Sicily,  in  1843.  After  corn- 
last  report,  either  December  31,  1912,  or  June  -,]gtin«  jjjg  studies  at  Capranica  College  at 
30,  1913,  for  each  State  in  the  Union  having  a  ^Q^jg*  ^nd  taking  holy  orders,  he  studied  * 
railroad  commission:  diplomacy     in     the     College     of    Ecclesiastical 

■    Nobles   and  was   later   appointed   councilor   to 

Alabama        Nebraska    6,204    the  papal  nunciature  at  Madrid.     In   1865  he 

Arisona    .'.*.'. 2.299   Nevada  2,314  ^as  created  titular  archbishop  of  Heracles  and 

Arkansas    4,798    New   Hampshire.    1,217   returned  to  Madrid  as  nuncio,  but  he  was  soon 

?SJS*..\;::::    MbI   nSw  ilSt?o:.Nore1;5rt  made    a   cardinal    and    appointed   papal    secre- 

Connecticut   1.000    New   York 8.884   tary  of  state  under  Leo  XIII.    In  this  position 

Delaware    ...-No report    North  Carolina...    4.657    ^    became  one  of  the  most  important  political 

^^r^^  I'jIS    Ohlo*'.''.^.'!'  ^•:;:    '.US  figures  m  Europe.    He  was  held  personally  re- 

Idlhif     "*'.*.*::::    2;648    OWahoma    6.824  sponsible    for    the  friendly  agreement  between 

IlUnois' 12,148    Orearon .....    France  and  Russia,  and  for  the  opposition  to 

Indiana  2.068    g«n5"y\T,t^l^    •••  ^H|l   the    powers   of   the    Triple   Alliance.     This   Is 

J?r„*«,; :::    ^^'!    l^u^tl?  c'a^lfna.:;    ifol  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  Austria's  veto, 

Kentucky" 8.744    Tennessee   4.016   when,  at  the  death  of  Leo  XIII.,  he  was  the 

Louisiana   5.257    Texas   y^'}^;lli  favorite  choice  for  Pope.     This  action  of  Aus- 

5JJX -i till    m^oni '.^"^  'l4o1   tria  resulted  in  the  election  of  Cardinal  Sato, 

MaSlchuseVti-::    fiooS    vfr^lSa  .:;...;:.    ijl?   who  became  Pope  Pius  X.  on  August  4,   1903. 

Michigan    9.022    Washington  6.984   Cardinal    Rampolla    resigned    as    secretary    of 

vISSSuIa   4I12    wfscoiTsl?  7'688   State  and  was  succeeded  by  Cardinal  Merry  del 

M«olT'.. ::;:::    dd   Wyom"Sl?.V.V.:::    IjIS  Val.     After  the  election  of  Pius  X     Cardinal 

Montana   4,877  Rampolla  lived  in  retirement  near  the  Vatican. 

■ He  is  said  to  have  taken  his  defeat  much  to 

Cabs  aot  LocoMonvra  Okdebed.     The  total    heart  and  for  many  months  to  have  kept  him- 
«um^r   o7lo^otives   ordered    in    1913    was    self   hidden   from    P-Wio   eyes    «cept  torn.- 

d^  ^i.i^t^Lr    '-^'''   "'"    "'  iKh^fogy^rafd^^Af  liHf^  s 

si  ,l,„  ifAn-WAT  ACCIDBWT8  nia.    He  also  wrote  a  large  number  of  circular 

llo^B^^cl^r^  Austrian  noble-  letters  upholding  the  ^-P""!  JoXr^co^n' 

ttMHrnd  soldier,  died  January  27.  1913.     He  Pope,  and  endeavored  to  convince  otjer  jsoun- 

wXrn  St  ABlkn  hri827.  hii  father  being  a  tries  that  the  church  was  oppressed  by  the 

brother  of  the  grandfather  of  Emperor  Francis  Italian  government  ..-sT/^ 
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HATSTfiDBLL,  Joseph  EuosinaL  United 
States  senator  (Democrat)  from  Louisiana. 
He  was  born  in  Alexandria,  La.,  in  1858,  and 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city 
and  at  Union  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1882.  The  following  year  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  Elected  district  attorney  for  the 
eighth  judicial  district  of  Louisiana  in  1884, 
he  held  this  office  for  twelve  years.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  State  constitutional  convention  in 
1808,  the  following  year  he  was  elected  to 
the  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  and  served  con- 
tinuously in  the  House  of  Representatives 
until  the  close  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress. 
He  received  the  nomination  for  United  States 
senator  in  a  Democratic  primary* election  held 
June  23,  1012,  and  was  elected  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  succeed  Senator  Foster,  on  May  21, 
1012.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  on 
March  4.  1013.    His  term  of  office  expires  1010. 

BAPID  TBJLNBIT.  The  providing  of  in- 
creased facilities  for  urban  and  suburban 
transportation  continued  a  leading  question  in 
practically  all  the  great  capitals  of  the  world 
and  especially  in  the  large  cities  of  America. 
The  concentration  of  population  and  industries 
in  cities  had  produced  congestion  which,  in 
tiie  ffreat  majority  of  cases,  was  far  in  excess 
of  the  facilities  available.  In  certain  cases 
construction  was  actually  under  way,  as  in 
New  York  and  Boston,  while  in  others  the 
question,  which  was  one  of  vast  importance 
and  intimately  connected  with  municipal 
economy  and  finance,  was  under  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  New  Yobk  Dual  Subway  System.  On 
March  10,  1013,  the  City  of  New  York,  by 
the  public  service  commission  for  the  first 
district,  entered  into  separate  contracts  with 
the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  and 
the  New  York  Municipal  Railway  Company,  a 
corporation  formed  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company,  which  con- 
trolled the  existing  system  of  elevated  rail- 
roads in  Brooklyn,  for  the  construction,  equip- 
ment, and  operation  of  the  dual  system  wnich 
had  been  laid  out  and  arranged,  and  had  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  city  authorities.  At 
the  date  when  the  contracts  were  signed,  the 
existing  trackage  of  subwav  and  elevated  was 
206  miles.  Of  this,  the  Interborough  Company 
in  Manhattan  operated  101  miles,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Company  105  miles.  The  new  lines 
provided  for  under  the  dual  system  were  to 
add  324.0  miles  of  track,  making  a  total  of 
620.0  miles,  affording  a  carrying  capacity  of 
3,000,000,000  passengers  per  annum.  This  new 
system  was  to  cost  $366,000,000,  of  which  the 
city  of  New  York  was  to  supply  $200,000,000, 
all  of  which  would  be  devoted  to  construction 
work  upon  lines  owned  by  the  city,  while  the 
Interborouj^h  Company  would  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  these  lines,  $58,000,000  and  the  New 
York  Municipal  Railway  Corporation,  about 
$14,000,000.  The  companies  were  to  bear  the 
expense  of  new  equipment  for  both  subway  and 
elevated  lines,  but  the  equipment  for  the  city- 
owned  lines  was  to  be  owned  by  the  city.  This 
would  make  an  extra  expense  of  about  $47,- 
000,000  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
the  city-owned  lines,  while  the  Brooklyn  Com- 
pany was  to  expend  practically  the  same 
amount  for  new  elevated  construction  and 
equipment.  This  all  wrs  in  addition  to  the 
investment  of  between  $55,000,000  and  $66,000,- 


000,  which  the  city  of  New  York  had  in  te 
existing  subway,  and  $48,000,000  which  the 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  had  in- 
vested in  its  equipment. 

The  dual  system  provided  for  the  enlarge- 
ment and  development  of  both  of  the  present 
systems  controlled  by  these  two  oompaniea.  In 
the  Interborough's  territory  the  existing  sub- 
way was  to  be  extended  on  the  east  side  from 
Park  Avenue  and  Forty-second  Street  north 
through  Lexington  Avenue  to  the  Bronx,  and 
on  the  west  side  from  Forty-second  Street 
and  Broadway  south  through  Seventh  Avenue 
and  other  streets  to  the  lower  nart  of  Man- 
hattan to  a  new  tunnel  connection  with  the 
subway  line  in  Brooklyn.  The  present  sabway 
was  to  be  extended  in  Brooklyn  to  New  Lots 
Avenue,  with  a  branch  from  Eastern  Parkway 
to  Flatbush  Avenue.  The  Lexington  Avenue 
subway  was  to  have  two  branches  in  the  Bronx, 
one  running  up  Jerome  Avenue  to  Woodlawn 
Road  and  the  other  to  Pelham  Bay  Park,  both 
being  elevated  railroads  in  the  ontlying  dis- 
tricts. The  existing  subway  terminating  at 
Bronx  Park  was  to  be  extended  to  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-first  Street.  The  present  sys- 
tem of  elevated  railroads  was  to  be  extended  in 
the  Bronx  and  connections  developed  between 
the  subways.  The  Steinway  tunnel  under  the 
East  River  at  Forty-second  Street  was  to  be 
extended  across  Forty-second  Street  to  Times 
Square  and  connect  in  Queensborough  with  the 
Astoria  and  Corona  lines. 

The  other  party  to  the  contract  with  the 
city,  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company, 
was  to  receive  a  system  of  subways  in  Man- 
hattan so  that  it  could  distribute  its  passengers 
through  the  territory  south  of  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  and  relieve  the  congestion  at  the  Man- 
hattan terminals  of  the  bridges. 

The  most  important  subway  to  he  con- 
structed under  this  plan  was  to  begin  at  the 
Queensborough  bridge  and  run  westerly  through 
Fifty-ninth  and  Sixtieth  streets  to  Seventh 
Avenue,  and  south  through  Seventh  Avenue  to 
Forty-second  Street,  whence  it  would  run  down 
Broadway  to  Vesey  Street,  and  thence  under 
private  property  and  through  Church  Street 
and  Trinity  Place  to  a  tunnel  under  the  East 
River  from  Whitehall  Street,  Manhattan,  U> 
Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  whence  it  would 
be  extended  to  connect  with  the  Fourth  Ave- 
nue subway.  This  tunnel  was  to  be  connected 
also  with  the  Centre  Street  line,  which  runs 
between  the  Williamsburg  and  Brooklva 
bridges,  by  a  tunnel  down  Nassau  Street  to 
Broad  Street. 

In  Brooklyn  an  extensive  system  of  new  ele- 
vated railroads  was  to  be  constructed  and  the 
Fourth  Avenue  subway  extended  from  the  Man- 
hattan bridge  to  Eighty-sixth  Street  and 
Fourth  Avenue.  Other  subways  were  to  be 
constructed  to  connect  with  existing  lines  and 
the  present  elevated  lines  were  to  be  extended 
and  amplified. 

A  subway  was  to  be  constructed  under  the 
East  River  from  Fourteenth  Street,  Manhattan, 
to  Greenpoint  in  East  New  York,  connecting 
with  the  Broadway  and  Cypress  Hill  lines  of 
the  existing  elevated  system.  A  five-cent  fare 
was  to  be  charged  for  a  continuous  passage  on 
each  system  with  the  right  of  transfer  on  the 
system,  but  not  from  one  system  to  another,  and 
the  longest  ride  possible  for  one  fare  and  with- 
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out  change  of  cars  would  be  a  distance  of  about  man  of  tbe  public  service  commission  for  the 

twenty-six  miles.  first  district  to   succeed   William   R.   Willcox, 

The    contract  signed   contemplated  that  the  whose  term  had  expired  on  February  1,  and  the 

entire  system  would  be  in  operation  in  the  year  new  chairman  joined  with  two  other  oommis* 

1917,  but  as  each  part  was  furnished  it  would  sioners  in  voting  affirmatively  for  the  dual  sys- 

be  used  immediately  where  feasible.  tem  contract  as  modified  by  more  recent  devel- 

The  first  part  of  the  new  system  placed  in  opments.    Of  the  other  two  commissioners,  one 

operation  was  the   Centre   Street  loop,   which  was  present  at  the  time  of  the  Vote  and  the 

was  put  in  service  on  August  4,  1913,   by  the  other  voted  in  the  negative.    The  new  contract 

New     York     Municipal     Railway     Corporation  was    approved    by    the    board    of   estimate    on 

under  a  contract  with  that  company,  whereby  March    18,    and    on    the    following    day    waa 

the    Broadway    and    Myrtle    Avenue    elevated  formally  executed  so  that  an  important  chap- 

linea  in  Brooklyn  coming  to  Manhattan  by  the  ter  in  planning  this  huge  urban  transportation 

Williamsburg    bridge,    now    come    down    town  project  was   closed.     Subsequent  developments 

through   the   loop   instead   of  stopping  at  the  naturally  were  concerned  with  actual  problems 

Manhattan  end  of  the  bridge.  of   construction   and   the   linking   in  with   the 

At  the  time  the  dual  system  contract  was  existing   systems   of   the   various   elements   aa 

signed  on  March  19,  the  city  of  New  York  had  they  were  constructed. 

expended,  or  obligated  itself  to  expend  upon  An  innovation  in  the  method  of  providing 
the  additional  subways  decided  upon  by  the  for  the  construction  of  the  New  York  City 
city  before  the  planning  of  the  dual  system,  subway  system  worthy  of  mention  was  intro- 
$75,637,628.84,  and  of  this  amount,  $40,501,991  duced  by  the  Public  Service  Commission.  In- 
applied  to  lines  for  operation  by  the  New  York  stead  of  letting  contracts  for  the  work  and 
Municipal  Kailwav  Corforation  and  $35,135,-  allowing  the  contractor  to  purchase  the  mate- 
637.84  to  lines  for  operation  by  the  Inter-  rials,  as  have  been  the  rules  hitherto,  the 
borough  Rapid  Transit  Company.  On  Decem-  commission  itself  will  advertise  for  bids  for 
ber  9,  1913,  the  total  amount  of  contracts  on  the  supply  of  such  materials  and  after  award- 
the  dual  system  awarded,  was  $88,511,928.42,  ing  the  contract  will  make  another  contract 
divided  between  contracts  on  lines  for  operation  with  contractors  experienced  in  building  rail- 
by  the  New  York  Municipal  Railway  Corpora-  roads  to  do  the  work  of  track  laying,  etc. 
tion  to  the  amount  of  $46,691,797,08,  and  on  in  the  new  dual  i^stcm  there  was  involved 
lines  for  operation  by  the  Interborough  Rapid  324  miles  of  single-track  construction  and  the 
Transit  Company,  to  the  amount  of  $41,815,-  work  on  city  owned  lines  involved  260  miles, 
272.34.  The  Fourth  Avenue  subway  m  Brook-  ^  that  as  100-pound  rails  were  specified,  th^ 
lyn  and  the  Centre  Street  loop  subway  in  Man-  commission  intended  to  purchase  at  least  45,76a 
hattan  were  about  completed  at  the  end  of  the  tons 

year,  and  work  on  the  Broadwayline  in  lower       Boston  Subway  System.     During  the  vear 

Manhattan    was    m    nrogress.     The   Lexington  there    was    under    construction    the    Boyliton 

Avenue  line  north  of  l^orty-second  Street  was  gt^-eet  subway  through  the  filled  lands  of  the 

^/^^x..'J2?!l.T^i?,/*Px^'*rily  *^®  sections  north  Back  Bay  district  in  the  city  of  Boston.    Thia 

of    Fifty-third   Street.    The   contracts   for   the  g^^way  extends  from  a  point  near  the  junction 

Seventh    Avenue    subway    in    Manhattan   were  ^f   Commonwealth   Avenue   and   Beacon   Street 

awarded  in  November,  1913,  as  were  also  the  to  the  corner  of  Park  and  Tremont  streets,  a 

contracts  for  elevated  lines  in  Queens  and  in  distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  with  stations  at 

the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn,  m  addition  to  the  Massachusetts  Avenue,  at  Copley  Square,  at,  or 
reconstruction  of  the  various  elevated  lines  in  ^^    ^^^^^^    of    Boylston    and    Tremont 

^',i:?^£?;n?pr.'«?w^^^^^  on  SLrfHr^hfli.'.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  *^  '^^^^  Str^t     It  was  proposed 

S^rSn  r„rJl/th^ch  «r«^^^^^^^^  ^  <^h«"«e   the  terminus   from   Park  Street  to 

Sl^the  East  River  designed  to  run  p^^^  ^^^  g^^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^. 

tJT  ^i!L^.««<.7^i«^;/.t  *«#  4.V-  «*«,  »,v».«<.  v^*k  c>ded  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  a  temporary 

Jj^nJ^tJ^nA^nn^^^^  connection  with  Tremont  Street  subway  at  Park 

ZV.^^l!  In    C  nwi^^^  ?L    «««;  Square  was   under  construction.     The   portion 

SrSalioi^'^^^^^  under   contract   during   the   year   consis'ted    of 

sirable,     were    incorporated.     The    dS^ble-deck  J  reinforced  concrete  two-track  structure    800a 

constniction    of   subways    adopted   for    certain  '/«*  "«  length,  with  stations  at  Massachusetta 

lines    proceeded    without   difficulty,    while    the  ^TfJ'^.t    .      **  i^??^*^  ^^'^^T    '°    ^''oTlmf 

open  cut  and  rock  excavation  presented  little  ^'**»  ^I'Vf'^V^^}^'' ^""^  ?l  ^V'''t^,^?i  ^^}^* 

difficulty,  and  was  being  accomplished  with  a  ground  being  broken  for  the  first  of  the  five- 

minimum  of  inconvenience  to  the  users  of  the  contract  sections  m  March,  1912.     At  the  end 

streets  and  owners  of  adioining  property.    The  ^^  the  year  the  project  was  about  80  per  cent, 

tunnels   under    the   Harlem   River   were  bein^  completed,  and  its  operation  early  m  the  sum- 

built  durinj?  the  year  by  excavation  and  sink-  nj«r  of  1914  was  anticipated.    The  construction 

ing  the  tubes  in  the  river  bed,  and  this  work  tlirou^h  made  lands,  much  of  which,  together 

was  being  accomplished  satisfactorily,  and  with-  ^^''^^  >ts  buildings,  had  settled  m  the  course  of 

out  serious  or  unforeseen  obstacles.  time,  presented  unusual  problems,  and  on  ac- 

The  contracts  finally  signed,  without  doubt,  ^o^^nt  of  the  depth  of  coyer  over  the  tubes  and 

represented   probably  more   studv   and   discus-  *"®  unstable  character  of  the  earth  beneath,  a. 

sion  than  ever  had  been  expended  on   a  mu-  continuous  centre  wall  was  used  for  a   large 

nicipal  project.    Much  bitterness  was  exhibited  portion  of  the  road. 

in   the   preliminary   arfniments   and   the   final       Work  was  also  in  nrogress  on  the  East  Boston 

outcome  was  in  doubt  until  almost  the  time  of  tunnel   extension   whose   Boston   terminal   was 

the  signing  of  the  contracts.     On  February  3,  located    at   Court   and    Tremont   streets.     The 

1913,    Governor    Sulzer    appointed    Edward    E,  extension  under  construction  involved  lowering- 

MdCall,  then  a  Supreme  Court  justice,  as  chair-  part  of  the  existing  tunnel  between  Washington   T 
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Street  and  Scollay  Square,  and  extending  it  cost  inolttding  rolling  stock  of  about  $17,000.0(Xt 
under  the  present  Tremont  Street  subway  idong  Other  subways  were  being  planned  for  this 
Court  and  Cambridge  streets,  coming  to  the  South  American  metropolis  and,  at  the  same 
surface  at  an  incline  on  Cambridge  Street  near  time,  improvements  of  the  railways  systems 
North  Russell  Street,  so  as  to  permit  a  track  which  involve  the  elimination  of  grade  cross- 
connection  between  the  Cambridge  Street  sur-  ings  and  the  electrification  of  the  saburban 
face  cars  through  the  tunnel  to  East  Boston,   zones. 

A  loop  was  'also  to  be  built  at  Bowdoin  Square  BAYXOND,  Chables  Walksb.  An  Ameri- 
80  that  some  of  the  cars  could  turn  there  can  soldier,  died  May  3,  1913.  Bom  in  Hart- 
and  go  back  to  East  Boston  through  the  tunnel,  ford.  Conn.,  in  1842,  he  graduated  from  the 
This  line  involves  about  2300  feet  of  construe-  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1861,  and 
tion  and  about  half  was  under  way  during  the  from  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in 
year, — ^the  Washington  Street  part,  including  the  1865.  In  the  last-named  year  he  was  ap- 
change  of  grade  in  the  old  tunnel,  and  the  loop,  pointed  first  lieutenant  in  the  Engineers 
This  work  was  undertaken  on  the  basis  of  cost.  Corps;  rose  to  be  colonel  in  1904;  and  was 
plus  10  per  cent.  retired  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  in 

Another  tunnel  in  the  Boston  rapid  transit  that  year.  In  the  course  of  his  service  in  the 
system  was  to  extend  the  Cambridge  subway  army  he  was  engaged  in  the  exploration  of  the 
at  Tremont  and  Winter  streets  to  South  Bos-  Yukon  River;  was  assistant  professor  of  natural 
ton  and  Dorchester,  forming  a  through  line  and  experimental  philosophy  at  the  United 
from  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  to  Andrew  States  Military  Academy;  commanded  the 
Square,  at  South  Boston,  extending  from  the  United  States  expedition  to  Northern  Tas- 
Park  Street  station  of  the  subway  along  Winter  mania  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1874; 
and  Summer  streets  by  the  South  Station,  and  and  was  intructor  in  military  engineering,  mili- 
thence  under  the  Fort  Point  Channel  to  Dorches-  tary  signaling,  and  telegraphing  at  the  United 
ter  Avenue,  along  which  it  will  continue  to  An-  States  Military  Academy  in  1878.  After  his 
drew  Square,  South  Boston.  At  the  end  of  the  retirement  from  the  army  he  was  chairman  of 
year  the  easterly  end  was  under  construction  the  board  of  engineers  in  charge  of  the  con- 
and  the  portion  between  the  Park  Street  station  struction  of  the  tunnels  for  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Summer  Street  station  was  completed,  Railroad  in  New  York  City, 
while  plans  were  under  way  for  that  part  ex-  XtECAIiL,  Thel  See  Electohal  Refouc 
tending  from  the  Summer  Station  to  the  station  BEGLAMATIOK  OF  IiAND.  By  the  act 
at  Dewey  Square.  The  tunnel  under  the  Fort  of  Congress  approved  June  17,  1902,  and  known 
Point  Channel  would  have  to  be  excavated  by  as  the  "  Reclamation  act,"  u  fund  for  the  recla- 
the  shield  method,  but  the  remainder  of  the  mation  of  arid  lands  was  created  from  tbs 
work  was  of  the  regular  cut-and-cover  type.       moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  public  lands 

Buenos  Aibes  Sitbway  System.  During  the  in  certain  Western  States  and  Territories.  The 
year  there  was  under  construction  in  Buenos  actual  receipts  from  this  source  to  June  30, 
Aires  by  the  Anglo- Argentine  Tramways  Com-  1913,  were  $81,819,614,  and  the  net  investment 
pany,  a  corporation  owned  and  managed  prin-  of  this  fund  in  reclamation  works  on  the  same 
cipally  by  Germans,  a  double-track  subway  in  date  amounted  to  $76,233,056.  No  new  reclama- 
iwo  sections,  having  a  combined  length  of  nearly  tion  projects  under  this  law  have  been  under- 
five  miles.  Most  of  the  construction  was  in  taken  since  1906,  but  prior  to  that  date  25 
open  cut  and  steam  shovels  were  used,  the  primary  projects  had  been  undertaken,  the  net 
material  penetrated  consisting  of  a  hard,  in-  investment  in  which  on  June  30,  1913,  amounted 
durated  clay  line  below  a  top  surface  of  loam  to  $6,174,283.  The  names  of  these  projects  and 
and  earth.  On  December  1  about  three  miles  the  amount  invested  are  shown  in  Uie  following 
of  line  was  officially  opened.    It  represented  a  table: 

State                                                                     Project  Net 

Investment 

Arisona    Salt   River    I  9,88S.J21.41 

Arlsona-Callfomla    Tuma  6.210.894.01 

OaUf ornia  Orland   670,6&3  44 

Colorado    Grand  Valley  461.931.11 

.    Do    Uncompahffre 6,060.987.38 

Idaho    BoIb6    8.165,463.03 

,      Do    Minidoka    4.29€,711.67 

Kansas   Garden  City   880,9S4.n 

Montana   Huntley 962.344.23 

Do    Milk  River    1,631.076.89 

Do    Sun  River   1.013.072.87 

Montana-North  Dakota  Lower  Yellowstone  8.070.947.86 

Nebraska-Wyomlnff    North  Platte   6.806.433.37 

Nevada    Truckee-Carson    6.089.691.66 

New  Mexico  Carlsbad    732,910.61 

Do    Hondo    368,913.60 

New  Mexico-Texas    Rio  -Grande  1.690,604.78 

North  Dakota  North  Dakota  pihnplng  911.205  97 

Oregon    Umatilla  1.365.259  84 

Ore^on-Callfomla    Klamath    2.083.143  40 

South  Dakota  Belle  Fourche   8.104.846.96 

Utah   Strawberry  Valley    2,271.131.13 

Washlnsrton    Okanoeran   682.653.33 

Do    Yakima  6.731,143.14 

Wyomlnir  Shoshone    3.828.086.81 


Total  primary  projects 75.174.283.26 

.Secondary  projects   692.412.23 

Arizona- California,   Colorado  River ^TT:  .^^  y^^        43,710.00 
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State  Net 

investment 

Oklahoma-Cimarron  11,728.99 

Oregon,  Central  Oregon 40,866.67 

^ownsite  development   16,916.04 

Oeneral   89,272.27 

Indian: 

Blackfeet,      Montana,      $79,986.04;      Flathead 283,888.78 

Montana,    $99,094.28;    Fort    Peck,    Montana, 
$54,854.44. 

SCiscellaneous  preliminary  Investlflratlona 80,488.79 

Total    $76,288,056.95 

Included  in  this  table  are  the  expenditures  remunerated    personal    services    in    oonnection 

on  investigations  of  various  so-called  secondary  with   the   Red    Cross  were   awarded    to   many 

projects   or    enterprises    which    have    not    been  persons,  including  Governor  Cox  of  Ohio,  John 

found  to  be  such  as  to  warrant  immediate  un-  H.  Patterson  of  Dayton,  O.,  for  services  during 

dertaking.    The  estimated  area  of  these  projects  the  floods;  Mrs.  Edith  H.  Rockhill,  Mr.  John 

when  completed   is  2,983,440  acres.     The  area  B.  Jackson,  and  others,  for  work  in  the  Balkan 

for  which  service  is  prepared  to  supply  water  countries;   and  Hammon  H.  Buck,  for  services 

is  1,290,956  acres.    The  {otal  reservoir  capacity  during  the  eruption  of  the  Taal  volcano  in  the 

is  6,061,210  acre-feet.     Canals  have  been  built  Philippines.     Medals  also  were  given  to  others 

to  a  total  length  of  7961  miles,  and  there  are  for  general  services.     The  Red  Cross  Christmas 

77  miles  of  tunnel.   The  total  number  of  farms  seals   were   again   sold   during   the    Christmas 

irrigated  and  cropped  in  1912-13  is  16,654,  and  holidays.     The  proceeds  of  this  sale  are  used 

the  value  of  the  crops  was  $14,479,368.     The  in  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis.    The  sales 

development  of  irrigated  areas  has  been  a  source  approximated   40,000,000,    for   which    $400,000 

of  disappointment  to  those  who  have  them  in  were  paid. 

charge.     This  is  due  largely  to  the  spirit  of  The  erection  of  a  new  building  for  the  Ameri- 

ibpeculation  aroused  by  the  opportunities  offered  can  Red   Cross   Society  was   assured   in    1913. 

through  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  whether  Congress  passed  a  law  providing  for  $400,000 

by    public   or    private   capital.     This  has  been  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  building  to  the 

aroused  by  the  rapid  advances  in  the  price  of  women  of  the  Civil  War  without  regard  to  their 

land  wherever  these  projects  are  planned  or  com-  sympathies  or  allegiance.     If  it  is  to  become 

pleted.     The  prospective  profits  to  be  derived  effective,  there  must  be  added  to  this  appropri- 

irom    the   reclamation    of    otherwise   worthless  ation  $300,000  by  the  American  Red  Cross  in 

lands  by  the  storage  of  waste  waters  have  been  order   that   the   memorial   may   cost    at    least 

among  the  most  alluring  of  inducements  to  the  $700,000.    At  the  end  of  the  year  this  fund  will 

investor.     The   results   already   attained   show,  be  completed.     The  building  is  to  be  used  as 

however,  that  there  has  been  no  one  class  of  headquarters  for  the  Red  Cross  Society, 

investments  which  has  uniformly  been  so  un-  The   Red   Cross    town   and   country    nursing 

profitable.    The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  sue-  service    increased   the    field    of    its    operations 

cess  of  the  enterprise  depends  upon  the  prompt  during  the  year.    Kurses  are  found  in  Vermont, 

and  successful  development  of  agriculture  within  Massachusetts,   Ohio,   New  York,   Kew  Jersey, 

the    reclaimed    area.      This    development    has  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 

rarely  followed  the  construction  of  the  works,  and  South  Carolina.     In  order  to  explain  and 

In  all   plans  for   reclamation,   the  assumption  illustrate  the  work  of  the  first  aid  department 

has  been   that  when  the  water  was   available  of  the  society,  representatives  of  the  Red  Cross 

there  would  not  be  merely  an   immediate   in-  visited  many  railroad  headquarters  and  mines 

crease  in  land  prices,  but  these  lands  would  be  during  the  year.    There  was  an  exhibit  at  the 

readily  taken  by  competent  farmers  who  would  exposition  at  Knoxville,  illustrating  the  meth- 

at  once  begin  to  produce  crops,  by  the  sale  of  ods  of  work.     The  Red  Cross  took  an  active 

which  the  money  invested  could  be  repaid.     In  part   in   the  withdrawal   of  American  citizens 

all  cases,  however,  there  has  been  a  very  slow  from  Mexico.     Aid  was  also  furnished  to  in* 

return.    Although  the  lands  have  been  advanced  habitants  of  the  city  of  Mexico  after  the  revo* 

rapidly  in  price,  this  advance  has  been  based  lution  in  February,  1913. 

upon  the  hopes  of  future  productivity    rather  The  annual  meeting  of  the  association   was 

than   upon    actual   crop    returns.     The   proper  held  on  December  10,  1913.     President  Wilson 

development  and  use  of  these  reclaimed  lands  presided   over   one    session    and    made   a   brief 

is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  which  has  address.     The  officers  elected  for  1914  were  as 

been  presented  to  the  Department  of  the  Inte-  follows:      President,    Hon.    Woodrow    Wilson; 

rior.  vice-president,  John  Skelton  Williams;  national 

BED    CBOSS,    Amibican    National.     The  director,  Ernest  P.  Bicknell;  secretary,  Charles 

year  1913  was  the  busiest  in  the  history  of  the  L.  Magee. 

association  in  the  character,  magnitude,  and  BEDFIELD,  WnxiAic  C.  An  American  pub- 
number  of  its  reljef  operations  and  in  the  work  Ho  official.  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  thi 
of  the  first  aid  department,  while  gratifying  cabinet  of  President  Wilson.  He  was  born  in 
progress  was  reported  in  the  growth  of  the  Albany,  New  York,  in  1858  and  was  educated 
town  and  country  nursing  service.  The  activ-  in  the  public  schools  of  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
ities  of  the  society  during  the  year  included  whence  ne  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
relief  services  at  Dayton,  0.,  at  the  time  of  the  and  engaged  in  business,  soon  identifying  him- 
fioods,  in  Omaha  m  the  tornado  which  de-  self  with  many  important  industries  in  that 
stroyed  a  large  portion  of  that  city,  in  the  city.  In  1902-03  he  was  commissioner  of  pub- 
Voliufno  disaster  at  sea,  and  in  connection  with  lie  works  for  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn;  in 
Mexico.    Medals  in  recognition  of  valuable  un-   1906   an  unsuccessful   can^j(J|^|g  bf^^Cd^^^W^%C 
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He  was  elected  to  the  Sizty-Becond  (Congress  in   rian  Church  in  North  America.     This  denom- 
1^11-  ination   had   in    1913   9015    communicants,    110 

BEBMOKBy  John.  See  Great  Bbttain,  churches,  and  143  ministers.  The  Reformed 
Home  Rule  Bill  and  War  or  Conference.  Presbyterian  Church,  General  Synod,  had  3400 

BEFEBEKBXJM.     See   Electoral  Refobh.   communicants,   18  churches,  and   16   ministers. 

BEFOBMy  Electoral.  See  Electoral  Re-  ^**®  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
lORM;  France,  History.  United  States  and   Canada  had   398  communi- 

REPOBMEB  CHTTRCH  in  AMEBICA  cant8»  one  church,  and  one  minister.  Tue  Re- 
( Dutch).  A  Protestant  religious  denomina-  formed  Presbyterian  Church,  Covenanted,  had 
tion  known  up  to  1867  as  the  Reformed  Protest-  *^  communicants,  one  church,  and  one  minister, 
ant  Dutch  Church  of  North  America.  The  de-  ^^*®  General  Synod  maintains  a  theological 
nomination  numbered  in  1913  121,640  communi-  seminary  at  Philadelphia  and  a  college  au  Ce- 
cants,  707  churches,  and  774  ministers.  This  darviUe,  O.  See  also  Relicious  DENOitiWATiosa 
represented  a  gain  of  3076  communicants  for  ^^^  Movements. 

1912.  There  are  connected  with  the  denomina-  BEFMQEBATION.  With  the  elaborate 
tion  four  particular  synods  and  36  classes,  equipment  of  the  Bureau  of  Stendards  at 
In  the  Sunday  schools  there  were  enrolled  about  Washington,  interesting  tests  have  been  con« 
126,000  pupils.  The  contributions  for  benevo-  ducted  to  determine  the  latent  heat  of  ice  and  a 
lent  objects  amounted  to  about  $500,000;  for  T^J^^e  of  143.6  British  thermal  units  per  pound, 
congregational  purposes,  about  $1,700,000.  ]^^^^^^^^,^^  ^'  T.  U.,  as  generally  employed 
There  were  connected  with  the  denomination  >»  the  United  States,  was  found  approximately 
the  foreign  missionary  board,  women's  foreign  correct  The  bureau  was  to  take  up  the  test 
missionary  •  board,  domestic  missionary  board,  ^^  the  resistivity  of  insulation,  and  also  the 
board  of  education,  board  of  publication,  two  properties  of  ammonia  and  other  refrigerants, 
theological  seminaries,  and  several  other  edu-  ^7>  connection  with  the  properties  of  ammonia, 
cational  institutions.  The  general  synod  met  ^^c.  "E"?»"^F>"?.  Experiment  Station  of  the 
in  1913  at  Asbury  Park  on  June  6.  See  also  University  of  Illinois  issued  a  new  set  of  Ubles, 
Religious  Denominations  and  Movements.       f"d  »?  ™"ch  work  had  been  done  in  this  field 

BEPOBMEB  CHUBCH  IN  THE  UNITED  *^**  *^  J^**  thought  that  many  ideas,  previ- 
STATESVGerman.  tJu  li^mination,  2?«'y  ^^^  "^>?ht  require  reconst^ction.  The 
known  also  as  the  German  Reformed  Church  Third  International  Congress  of  Refrigeration 
had  in  1913,  306.337  communicants,  1776  ^"  ^^^  ^°  Chicago,  at  which  there  were  pres- 
churches,  and  1210  ministers.  The  gain  in  com-  «"*.  engineers  from  twenty  different  countries 
municants  for  1912  was  6190.     The  denomina-   «"^  *  °^"^«'  ^^  important  papers  were  pre- 

tion  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into   '^°r^r',..„„      «       ^  ,» ,^ 

eight  district  synods  and  59  classes  correspond-  BEPUSE.  See  Gabbaoe  and  Refuse  Dis- 
ing    to    the    presbyteries    in    the    Presbyterian  ^^?^il^    „  ' 

bodies.  In  the  Sunday  schools  there  are  about  BEID,  Siii  Gborqe.  A  Scoteh  painter,  died 
260,000  scholars  and  25,000  teachers.  Mission  February  2,  1913.  He  was  born  in  Aberdeen,  in 
work  is  carried  on  practically  in  all  the  States  1^1;  studied  art  in  Aberdeen;  and  was  for 
of  the  Union,  and  in  Canada.  Foreign  missions  ™*"y  years  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Academy, 
are  also  conducted  in  Japan  and  China.  The  Jt  was  not  until  he  was  past  middle  a^  that 
denomination  has  theological  seminaries  in  ?>»  ^o^k  became  well  known  in  England.  On 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Dayton,  Ohio.  Colleges  J^^ /^f*^  <>*  Sir  William  Fettes  Douglas,  ui 
maintained  include  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col-  l^^}\  he  waa  elected  president  of  the  Royal 
lege,  and  Heidelberg  College,  at  Tiffin,  Ohio.  Scottish  Academy.  He  was  knightwi  soon  after 
Colleges  for  women  are  maintained  at  Fred-  ^>M'«c*»°":/?^J«  ^f^^  ^^^  prwidency  of  the 
erick/Md.,  and  Allentown,  Pa.  See  also  Re-  Bociety  until  1902,  when  he  retired.  He  was 
UGious  Denominations  and  Movements.  especially  eminent  as  a  portrait  painter. 

REFOBMED  EFISCOFAIi  CHtJBCH.  This  REIilQIOXJS  DENOHINATIOKS  AND 
denomination  had  in  1913  10,800  communicante,  HOVEMENTS.  The  statistics  of  religious 
80  churches,  and  83  ministers.  There  was  a  bodies  were  gathered  in  1913  by  the  Federal 
gain  of  400  communicante  over  1912.  There  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
are  six  bishops  at  the  head  of  the  denomination,  (q.v.),  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Henry  K. 
Domestic  missions  are  carried  on  among  the  Carroll.  The  stetistics,  as  will  be  noted  from 
colored  people  in  South  Carolina,  and  foreign  the  table  below,  show  a  net  increase  in  the  num- 
missions  are  maintained  in  India.  The  theo-  ber  of  persons  actually  enrolled  as  members 
logical  seminary  of  the  denomination  is  in  Phil-  of  the  Christian  Churches  within  the  United 
adelphia,  and  the  official  organ  of  the  church  is  States  of  618,000,  or  1.8  per  cent,  in  1913. 
the  Episcopal  Recorder,  published  in  the  same  Several  of  the  small  bodies  lost  in  membership, 
city.  See  also  Religious  Denominations  and  If  only  the  active  bodies  are  taken  into  cod- 
Movements,  sideration,  the  total  increase  in  1913  was  665,- 
BEFOBMED  PBESBYTEBIANS.  A  gen-  000,  or  a  fraction  under  2  per  cent  This  is 
eral  name  given  to  several  religious  bodies  of  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  a  decade,  or  about 
Presbyterian  doctrine,  founded  by  members  of  equal  to  the  proportionate  growth  of  the  popu- 
the  Covenanted  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  lation.  The  figures  do  not  include  forei«rn 
of  Scotland.  Included  in  the  title  are  the  mission  fields,  but  the  continental  United 
Synod    of    the    Reformed    Presbyterian    Church   States  only. 

in  North  America;  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Of  all  the  denominations,  the  Methodist 
Church  in  North  America,  General  Synod;  the  showed  the  larsjest  increase,  220,000.  The 
Reformed  Presbvterian  Church,  Covenanted;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  North  increased 
and  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  by  122,000.  its  largest  growth  in  recent  years. 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  larprest  of  these  The  next  laro^est  increase  was  made  by  the 
bodies  is  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyte-   Roman    Catholic    Church,    with    212,500.     The 
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Baptist  growth  was  64,600,  the  Presbyterian 
45,600,  the  Lutheran  36,100,  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  21,800,  and  the  Episcopalians  16,500. 
In  compiling  figures  of  the  Jloman  Catholio 
Church,  Dr.  Carroll  deducted  15  per  cent,  from 
the  official  Roman  Catholic  population  figures 
for  children  not  yet  confirmed  in  an  attempt  to 
make  these  figures  correspond  with  others,  and 
represent  actual  membership  of  communicant's. 

The  eight  largest  denominational  bodies  are 
the  Roman  Catholic,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Lu- 
theran, Presbyterian,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Prot- 
estant Episcopal,  and  Congregational ists,  con- 
taining 34,000,000  of  the  37,280,000  actual 
members  of  churches  within  the  United  States. 
The  statistics  show  that  all  these  large  denom- 
inations grew  with  fair  steadiness  during  1913. 

Dr.  Carroll  was  unable  to  secure  statistics 
for  the  Christian  Science  churches  for  1913, 
and  those  given  are  for  1912.  He  was  unable 
also  to  obtain  late  figures  for  the  Latter  Day 
Saints  or  Mormons,  and  the  figures  given  in 
the  table  are  an  estimate.  H&  estimates  the 
Jews  in  the  United  States  at  2,000,000,  of 
which  New  York  contains  about  900,000,  making 
it  the  greatest  centre  of  Jewish  population  in 
the  world. 

The  surprising  feature  of  1913  was  the  ex- 


traordinary number  of  new  churches.  This  is 
due,  it  is  said,  to  the  enterprise  of  many  bodiea 
in  organizing  scattered  conununicants,  and  also 
to  the  realization  of  the  economic  fact  that 
small  churches,  except  in  particular  cases  in 
centres  of  large  cities,  are  to  be  preferred  to 
large  churches,  because  relatively  they  reach 
and  interest  larger  numbers  of  people  at  less 
cost  for  maintenance. 

An  interesting  fact  shown  by  the  statistics 
is  that  few  new  religious  fads  or  **  isms "  are 
making  headway.  Twenty  years  ago  the  num- 
ber of  new  religious  platforms  put  forth  was 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  a  year.  Most  of  these 
were  local  to  ^iven  cities,  and  had  only  one  man 
or  woman  behind  them.  A  few  gained  national 
headway  each  year.  It  is  now  a  fact  that  the 
number  of  these  annual  outputs  is  hardly  more 
than  six,  possibly  some  years  eight,  and  very 
few  gain  m  real  following  that  lasts  between 
four  or  five  years.  The  statistics  show  an 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  large  bodies 
that  have  assured  standing.  The  total  number 
of  bodies  having  100,000  communicants  or  more 
in  1913  was  36. 

The  following  table  gives  detailed  information 
of  the  religious  denominations  of  the  United 
States  in  1013: 
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Summary  for  1913 

Denominations  Com- 

Min-  Churches    muni- 

Isters  cants 

Adventists   (6  bodies) 1.179  2.647  98.822 

Baptists    (16   bodies) 42.808  67.864  6,924.662 

Brethren    (Dunkard,    4   bodies) 8.446  1,291  119.640 

Brethren   (f^Iymouth,  4  bodies) 408  10.666 

Brethren   (River.   8   bodies) 224  106  4.908 

Buddhist   (2  bodies) 16  74  8,166 

Catholic    Apostlic    (2    bodies) 88  24  4.927 

Catholics    (Eastern   Orthodox,   7   bodies) 291  831  438.600 

Catholics  (Western,   2  bodies) 18,3n  14,717  18,099.684 

Christadelphians    70  1.412 

Christians    1,129  1,182  102.902 

Christian   Catholic    (Dowie) 36  17  6,866 

Christian  Scientists   2,460  1,230  86.096 

Christian  Union   808  272  14,807 

Churches  of  God  (Winebrennarian) 609  696  41.476 

Churches  of  the  Living  Ood   (colored.   8  bodies)  101  68  4.286 

Churches  of  New  Jerusalem   (2  bodies) 187  167  9.601 

Communistic   Societies   (2   bodies) 22  2.272 

Congresationalists  6.160  6.100  748.340 

Disciples  of  Christ   (2  bodies) 7.692  11,725  1,619.369 

Evangelical   (2  bodies) 1.639  2,600  187.046 

Faith   Associations   (9  bodies) 241  146  9.672 

Free  Christian  Zion  Church 20  16  1.835 

Friends  (4  bodies) 1,476  1,167  124,216 

Friends  of  the  Temple 8  8  876 

German  Evangelical  Protestant  69  66  84,704 

German   Evangelical  Synod 1,051  1.346  261,488 

Jewish  Congregations  1.084  1,769  143.000 

Latter-Day   Saints   (2   bodies) 3.660  1.620  856.000 

Lutherans  (21  bodies) 9.194  16,010  2.388.722 

Scandinavian   Evangelical    (3   bodies) 629  867  72.900 

Mennonites   (12  bodies) 1.413  736  57.337 

Methodists   (16  bodies) 41.529  61,628  7,125.069 

Moravian  (2  bodies) 146  143  20.468 

Nonsectarlan  Bible  Faith  Churches 60  204  6.396 

Pentecostal   (2  bodies) 726  648  23.937 

Presbyterians  (12  bodies) 18.740  16.286  2.027.698 

Protestant  Episcopal  (2  bodies) 6.527  7,899  997.407 

Reformed  (4  bodies) 2.168  2,763  463.686 

Reformed   Catholic    7  6  8,260 

Salvationists   (2  bodies) 2.790  889  27.474 

Schwenkf elders   ^ 6  6  1,000 

Social   Brethren   15  17  1,262 

Society  for  Ethical  Culture 7  6  2.450 

Spiritualists    2,000  200,000 

Theosophical  Society   145  4,189 

Unitarians     531  477  70,542 

United   Brethren    (2   bodies) 2.264  4.166  828,099 

Unlversalists    702  709  61.716 

Independent   Congregations    267  879  48,673 

Grand  total  for  1913 175,687  223,294  87,280,370 

Grand   total   for   1912 173,796  221,262  86.624,462 
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BEUGIOUS   BDUGATIOV.     See   UinvB- 

BITIES  AND  COLLBGES. 

BE8EBV0IB8.  See  Aqueducts,  Damb, 
and  Ibbigation. 

BfitJNIOVy  or  BouBBON.  An  island  in  the 
Indian  Ocean;  a  French  colony.  Area,  1980 
square  kilometers  (764  square  miles);  popula- 
tion (1911),  173,822.  Capital,  St.  Denis,  with 
25,689  inhabitanU.  Imports  (1910),  18,853,000 
francs;  exports,  16,915,000.  There  are  126  kil- 
ometers of  railway.  The  budget  for  1911  bal- 
anced at  4,125,000  francs.  The  governor  in 
1913  was  P.  L.  A.  Duprat 

BEVENUE.  See  articles  on  yarious  ooun- 
tries;  on  States  of  the  United  States;  and 
United  States. 

BEYESy  Bebnabdo.  A  Mexican  soldier, 
killed  in  the  revolt  against  President  Madero 
on  February  9,  1913  (see  Mezioo).  He  was  bom 
in  Guadalajara  in  1847.  He  was  still  at  school 
when  the  French  under  Marshal  Bazaine  in« 
vaded  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  republic  and  creating  an  imperial  throne 
for  Maximilian  of  Austria.  Reyes  joined  the 
Mexican  army  and  in  one  battle  was  shot 
throueh  the  wrist.  He  was  captured  by  the 
French  troops,  but  the  French  commander,  ad- 
miring his  courage,  sent  him  to  his  home  under 
military  escort.  He  soon  rejoined  the  army. 
He  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant,  and 
distinguished  himself.  After  the  invaders  were 
repelled  Reyes  continued  in  the  army,  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1872.  In  1885,  after 
suppressing  a  revolution  in  the  state  of  Nueva 
Leon,  he  was  made  a  general.  His  success  in 
a  series  of  battles  which  restored  order  in  this 
state  caused  his  appointment  as  military  gov- 
ernor. This  position  he  held  for  three  years, 
and  then  declared  an  election.  Garza  Ayala 
was  elected  governor,  and  Reyes,  having  made 
himself  a  citizen  of  Kueva  Leon,  succeeded  him. 
He  served  several  terms  as  governor,  and  during 
an  interim  was  made  secretary  of  war,  but 
charges  were  n>ade  against  him  while  he  held 
this  position,  and  President  Diaz  sent  him  back 
as  ffovemor  of  the  province.  Rumors  began 
to  circulate  that  Reyes  was  instigating  a  revo- 
lution Again  Diaz.  Within  a  month  he  had 
been  stripped  of  his  office  and  ordered  to  Paris 
"on  a  military  mission."  After  a  year  and  a 
half  of  practical  exile,  he  was  recalled  by  Diaz 
to  aid  in  putting  down  the  revolution  neaded 
by  Madero^  Before  he  had  returned,  however, 
Diaz  had  gone  into  exile,  and  the  two  men 
passed  each  other  at  sea.  On  his  return  to 
Mexico  Reyes  proclaimed  his  loyalty  to  Ma- 
dero, but  was  soon  on  the  side  of  the  insur* 
gents  and  led  them  against  the  federal  forces. 
In  November,  1911,  he  was  arrested  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  on  a  charge  of  plotting  to  ship 
arms  and  ammunition  across  the  border.  In 
the  following  month  he  declared  that  he  had 
failed  to  secure  the  support  of  the  Mexican 
people  and  had  given  up  his  plans  for  a  revo- 
lution. He  was  released  from  prison  on  bail, 
but  in  December  the  bail  was  confiscated,  and 
on  Christmas  Day,  1911,  Reyes  surrendered  and 
was  placed  in  prison.  Here  he  remained  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  Diaz  revolution.  For  the 
circumstances  relating  to  his  death,  see  Mexico. 

BEYKOLDSy  Gbobge  Greenwood.  An  Amer- 
ican lawyer  and  jurist,  died  January  23,  1913. 
He  was  born  in  1821 ;  graduated  from  Wesleyan 
University  in  1841;  in  1844  was  admitted  to 


the  bar;  practiced  at  Milton  and  Ponghkeepsie, 
N.  T.,  until  1854,  when  he  removed  to  Brook- 
lyn. From  1860-66,  and  again  from  1872-87, 
he  was  judge  of  the  City  Court  of  Brooklyn, 
and  in  1881  was  appointed  by  the  governor 
to  hold  Supreme  Court  in  Brooklyn.  In  1871 
he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Wesleyan 
University  and  from  that  year  until  the  time 
of  his  death  served  as  a  trustee  of  that  uni- 
versity, of  which  he  was  the  oldest  living  grad- 
uate. 

BHODE  ISLAND.  PopULATioir.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  State  in  1910  was  542,610.  Ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  made  in  1913,  the  population  in  that 
year  was  579,665. 

AOBICULTUBB.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1912-13  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  those  of  1913  are  for  estimates 
only. 

Acreage  Prod.  Bu.  Value 

Com    191S  11,000  402,000  U98,000 

191S  11.000  466.000  401.000 

Oats    1918  2.000  62.000  26.000 

1912  2,000  67.000  26.000 

Potatoes    1913  6,000  660.000  685.000 

1912  6.000  666.000  486.000 

Haj     1918  68.000  a68.000  1.442.000 

1912  68.000  66,000  1,466.000 

oTons. 

MiNERAi.    Pboductidk.      The    only    mineral 

Iiroducts  of  the  State  are  stone,  mineral  waters, 
ime,  soapstone,  and  the  manufactures  of  clay. 
In  former  years  some  clay  was  mined  in  the 
State,  and  in  1911  an  effort  was  made  to  re- 
open and  operate  these  mines,  but  the  results 
were  not  encouraging.  The  value  of  the  stone 
production  decreased  from  $958,733  to  $768,067 
in  1912. 

Tbansfobtation.  The  total  mileage  of  main 
and  branch  railroad  lines  in  the  State  on  De- 
cember 31,  1912,  was  211.64,  and  the  total 
length  of  railroad  tracks  was  468.54.  The  total 
mileage  of  roads  operated  by  railroad  corpora- 
tions which  either  owned  or  operated  within 
the  State  was  2097.95. 

Education.  The  total  school  population  in 
1913  was  106,613.  The  enrollment  in  public 
schools  in  1911-13  was  81,799.  The  average  daily 
attendance  was  74,878.  The  teachers  number 
2428,  of  whom  200  were  men  and  2228  women. 
The  average  yearly  salary  of  men  teachers  was 
$1322,  and  of  women  teachers  $609.78.  The 
legislature  of  1913  passed  several  important 
measures  relating  to  education. 

Charities  and  Cobbbgtions.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  under  the  control 
of  the  State  are  as  follows:  Rhode  Island 
Soldiers'  Home,  Bristol,  149  inmates;  Butler 
Hospital,  Providence;  State  Sanitorium  for 
Consumptives,  Wallum  Lake,  311.  At  Cranston 
are:  State  Work  House  and  House  of  Correc- 
tion, 306;  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  1245; 
State  Prison,   149. 

Finance.  There  was  a  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury on  January  1,  1912,  of  $145,806.  The  re- 
ceipts from  January  1,  1912,  to  January  1. 
1913,  were  $3,250,631.  The  disbursements 
amounted  to  $3,335,012,  leaving  a  balance  in 
the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of 
$68,020.    The  pri.^i|,,il^5.^|5^,jyie,g^  Ux- 
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tion,  and  the  chief  disbursements  are  for  edu-    trade  statistics  for  calendar,  and  flnandal  Va- 
cation, State  officers,  and  State  institutions.         tistics  for  fiscal, years: 


Pouncs  AND  GovEBNMENT.     There  was  no 

election   for  State  officers  during  the  year  as  ' 

the  term  of  Governor  Pothier  does  not  expire  1908-9      1909-10      1910-11      1911-12 

until  January  5,  J916.    The  next  State  election  Imports...   £1.818.872  £8.214.014  £2.786.821  £2.975.112 

is   on  November  3,   1914.     On  January  21   the  Exports...     2.718.476    8.169.|69    8.018.099    »»098.400 

^•«x  «Aji-rn  ni^il/        «  ReveQue.  •         664.899       620.248       784.908       817.354 

legislature    elected    UBaron    B.     Colt     (q.v.)  Spenditure    MS.ISO      614.405      684.688      787.578 

United  States  senator,  to  succeed  George  Pea-  .__^^^_^_^_____^^__^^^__ 
body  Wetmore,  whose  term  had  expired.  „  m.         m  *  n  «^   rr^-^ 

lioiSLATiON.     The   legislature  met   in    1913       ^^l^^     ^^^  r^f/^il'^  lo'^'^iRS'^^nl^^ 

andpassed  two  measure!  of  imporunce.     They  ??!^^^t?^^^^  luilwSv   exffion 

both   related  to  hours  of  labor  for  women  and  gr^Umtal^reShed^Sa^^^^^ 

''^'}^lT'^.    ^  "^"'"""^  f^   ^^  hours  per   day  '^^    i^)   aid  Bulawayo  Octolir  6,  1902,  com- 

and  64  hours  per  werfc  for  women  and  minors  »     ^^     ^^    ^nnection  between  Cap4  Town  and 

m  certain  employments  waj  made  mandatory,  ^  «  ^  Bulawayo  to.  Victorir  Falls  line 
and  the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  completed  April  26,  1904,  and  extended  to 

yeara  of  age  was  prohibited  m  certain  employ-  ^^^  ^^^P^  ^111  mine  September  1,  1906;  still 

mente      Restrictions   were   also  placed   on   the  ^^^      extended  to  the  Congo  frontier  Decem- 

conditions  of  labor  for  children  over  that  age.  ^^^  ^^^^^    Branches  connect  with  the  mining 

State  Govebwmewt.    Governor,  Aram  J.  Po-  districts  and  with  the  Matopos,  the  burial  place 

thier;    Lieutenant-Governor,    R.    B.    Burchard;  ^f   Cecil   Rhodes.     The    toUI   mileage    at   end 

Secretary  of  State,  J.  Frederick  Parker;  Attor-  ^f  i^n  ^g  2357.    A  protected  line  from  Um- 

ney^eneral,  Herbert  A.  Rice;  Treasurer,  Walter  ^^^  ^o  Victoria   (76    miles)    has    been    sur- 

A.  Read;  Adjutant-General,  Charles  W.  Abbott,  ^gyed.  Considerable  progress  in  the  increase 
Jr.;  Auditor,  Charles  C.  Gray;  Commissioner  ^f  ^jj^  Rhodesian  Railway  was  made  dur- 
of  Public  Schools,  Walter  E.  Rancer;  Commis-  ing  1913.  The  Blinkwater  Railway  Company 
sioner  of  Insurance,  Charles  C.  Gray— all  Re-  ^Jg  constructing  70%  miles  of  new  line  from 
publicans.  Gwelo   and   Umvuma,   their   present  terminus, 

JuDiciABT.     Supreme  Court:     Chief  Justice,  to  Victoria,  the  site  of  the  famous  Zimbabwe 

Edward   C.   Dubois;    Associate  Justices,   Clark  ruins,  a  distence  of  70%  miles.    This  new  line 

H.  Johnson,  C.   Frank  Parkhurst,  W.  B.  Vin-  was  to  serve  the  Athens  Mine,  and  a  number 

cent,  William  H.  Sweetland;  Clerk  of  the  Court,  of  intermediate  stetions  were  to  be  provided. 

B.  S.  Blaisdell— all  Republicans.  The   distence  of  Victoria  by  rail   from   Beira 
State  Legisultubb,  1913.    Republicans:  Sen-  is  690  miles  and  60  miles  of  the  earth  work 

ate,    32;   House,  61;    joint  ballot,  93.     Demo-  was  completed   towards  the  end  of  the  year, 

erats:   Senate,  6;   House,  39;   joint  ballot,  45.  and  20  miles  of  track.    The  Masoe  and  Shamva 

Republican  majority:    Senate,  26;    House,  22;  line,  50  miles  in  length,  was  opened  during  the 

joint  ballot,  48.  year,     and     railway     communication     through 

The  representetives  in  Congress  will  be  found  Rhodesia  was  established  between   Cape  Town 

in  the  section  Cmgreaa,  article  United  States,  to   Kamboze    in   the   Congo   State,    a   distence 

BHODESIA.  A  British  protectorate  (named  o'  2420  miles.    Ma«oe  stetion  is  88  miles  from 

for  Cecil  Rhodes)  in  South  Africa,  administered  Salisbury,  which,  in  turn,  is  885  miles  by  rail 

by  the  British  South  Africa  Company.     It  is  from  Beira.    The  new  line  runs  via  Rocfcwood 

divided  into  Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia.  »nd   Kimberley.     The  Mashona   Railway   Com- 

Nobthern  Rhodesia  is  made  up  of  the  two  E*"^  ^?J  enlarging  its  gauge  from  2  ft.  to  the 

former  provinces  of  Barotseland   (Northwestern  »^Y.    -^^T^"  standard  of  3  ft.  6  m.,  fnd  was 

R.)   and  Northeastern  Rhodesia,  and  was  consti-  making  substential  progress  in  the  work  which 

tuted  a  single  British  sphere  in  1911.    Ite  area  "**'*''*"j    '^V'^''^^  the    strengthening    of    the 

is   estimated  at  291,000  square  miles   and   ite  bridges  for  through  traffic.    Various  extensions 

native  population  (1911)  at  821,102;  there  were  ZrlL^'^lu'' ^^Z^^Jt^S^Iy^^^^  Si^'sinnu" 

1497  EuTODPunfl  nresent  Mav  7    1911      The  ad-  P^aao.    78%    miles   from    Salisbury,   to   Sinoia. 

LlTingrtoiie.    Other   towns   are    Fort  Jameeon,  ^J^  I^^l'^J*^^^^^^  ^' 

Brok^  Hill,  and  Lealui   (the  residence  of  the  *^/5it;jf?J!i*  T«^hf  m?i«t"  nl  ion    it  »« 

native  king,  ^wanika.  chief  of  the  Barotee,  ..SSX'i  th^  nSnSr"^  e/ecl^  mmC 

SouTHEBW    Rhodesia    contains    Ma shonaland  ^f  ^he  Legislative  Council  of  Southern  Rhodesia 

and  Matebeleland:   totel  area,   148,676    square  ^0^,^  be  increased  from  7  to  12,  and  the  nomi- 

?l  ,  *  ^  oJ^H-'^t.*"®"  ^*y,  J'— ,  ,  '  showed  a  n^es  of  the  chartered  company  from  6  to  8.    Ad- 

Y"^^}  "inS^'e^^  ^""SPf^rV'  l^'^lr  i?  Mashona.  ministrator  for  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 

land,  i0»?75  m  Matabeleland.     N^^^^      popula-  p^^y  (1913),  s\t  William  Milton, 

tion,    744,659    (495,451    and    249,108)       Salis-  *^  BICE.     Exclusive  of  China,  which  publishes 

bury,  the  capital,  had  3479  white  inhabitants.  „o  date  regarding  the  crop,  and  of  British  Iii- 

Bulawayo    (6200    whites)    is    the    commercial  ^ia,  for  which  the  1913  figures  are  not  avail- 

^^*'®»  able  when  the  Year  Book  goes  to  press,  the  rice 

Pbouootion.    Large  tracte  have  been  brought  production  in  five  other  large  producing  conn- 

under  cultivation    (cereals,  vegetables,  tobacco,  tries  as  estimated  by  the  International  Institute 

fruite,    ete.),    and    the    country    is    admirably  of    Agriculture    at    Rome,    was    approximately 

adapted  to  the  raising  of  stock  of  all  kinds.  Out-  570,000,000    bushels,    or    about    5    per    cent, 

putof  gold  during  1912,  642,808  fine  ounces  (£2,-  greater   than   in   1912.     The   acreage   in  these 

707,368).   Output  of  coal  in  1912,  216,140  tons;  countries  was   also   somewhat  greater  than  in 

silver,  176,531  ounces;   lead,  690  tons;   chrome  the  previous  year.     The  normal  world's   pro-  |T/> 

iron  ore,  69,260  tons.    The  following  teble  gives  duction    is    about   4,000,000,000   bushels,    with  ^  *^^ 
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British  India  and  China  as  the  leading  conn- 
tries.  Of  the  reporting  countries  Japan  ranlced 
first,  with  a  vield  of  about  366,000,000  bush- 
els, being  followed  by  Italy  with  27,000,000, 
the  United  SUtes  with  25,744,000,  Egypt  with 
18,500,000,  and  Spain  with  12,000,000  bush- 
els. The  yield  in  'the  United  States  was 
greater  by  690,000  bushels  than  in  1012,  and 
the  area  devoted  to  the  crop  was  827,100,000 
acres,  or  104,300,000  acres  more  than  in  the 
previous  year.  The  crop  was  produced  in  10 
States,  as  follows:  Louisiana,  11,760,000  bush- 
els; Texas,  0,606,000;  Arkansas,  3,760,000, 
California,  293,000;  South  Carolina,  147,000; 
Mississippi,  42,000;  Georgia,  16,000;  Florida, 
10,000;  and  Alabama,  4000  bushels.  The  acre- 
age as  compared  with  the  previous  year  was 
decreased  in  all  the  States  except  in  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  and  California,  in  which  it 
was  larsely  increased,  California  raising  its 
acreage  from  1400  to  6100  acres.  The  average 
yield  per  acre  was  31.1  bushels,  as  against 
34.7  bushels  in  1912,  and  the  highest  average 
yield  in  any  one  State  was  48  bushels  per  acre, 
secured  in  California.  Based  on  farm  prices, 
December  1,  the  crop  of  1913  was  valued  at 
$22,090,000,  or  $1,333,000  less  than  the  crop 
of  1912.     (See  also  Beribebi.) 

BICE,  Db.  Hamilton.  See  Exflobation, 
South  America, 

BICHABDSON,  Chables  Fbancis.  An 
American  scholar  and  educator,  died  October 
8,  1913.  He  was  born  at  Hallewell,  Me.,  in 
1851,  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College 
in  1871.  From  1872-78  he  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Independent  in  New  York  City,  and  from 
1878-1880  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Sunday  School  Titnea,  He  was  editor  of  Oood 
Literature  in  1880-1882.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  appointed  Winkley  professor  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  English  language  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, a  chair  he  held  until  1911.  His  published 
writings  include:  A  Primer  of  American  Litera* 
ture  (1878);  The  College  Book  (1878);  The 
Cro88  (poems,  1879) ;  The  Choice  of  Book9 
( 188 1 ) ;  American  Literature,  1607-1885  ( 2 
▼olumes,  1886-88);  The  End  of  the  Beginning 
(a  romance,  1896) ;  A  Study  of  EngUah  Rhyme 
(1909).  He  also  edited  editions  of  several 
American  authors. 

RICHABDSON,  Sib  Geoboe.  See  Oekat 
Britain,  Home  Rule  Bill,  War  or  Conference, 

BICHET,  Chables.  A  French  physiologist, 
awarded  in  1913  the  Nobel  Prize  for  medicine. 
He  was  bom  in  Paris,  in  1850,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  that  city.  From  1881  he  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  French  Biological  Society. 
He  received  a  prize  from  the  Institlite  of  France 
for  a  monograph,  the  Chemical  and  Phyeiologi- 
cat  Properties  of  the  Oaetric  Juice.  In  1867  he 
became  professor  of  physiology  in  the  medical 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  in  1899 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine. His  most  recent  work  has  been  on  ana- 
phylaxis or  serum  sickness,  and  for  results 
in  these  investigations  he  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize.  He  is  a  prolific  writer  on  medi- 
cal subjects,  and  edits  an  annual  dictionary  of 
physiology.  He  has  also  written  books  of 
poetry,  romances,  and  books  on  psychology, 
psychic   research,   and  peace. 

BIGGS  COLLECTIOK  OF  ABMOB.  Bm 
Painting  and  Sculpture. 

BITUAIi  HUBDEB  TBTAL  See  Russia, 
Eistory, 


B0AD8  Ain>  PAVElCEirTS.     The  use  of 

bituminous-bound  instead  of  water-bound  brok- 
en-stone or  macadam  road  surfacing  increased 
during  the  year  1913,  as  did  also  portland- 
cement  concrete  pavements  for  country  roadi 
and  city  streets.  Brick,  asphalt,  stone  block, 
and  rectangular  wood  block  treated  with  a 
preservative  against  decay  were  still  more  ex- 
tensively used  than  was  concrete  for  city  pave- 
ments. The  choice  of  a  material  for  wood  sur- 
facing or  for  street  pavements  should,  of  course, 
be  governed  by  a  variety  of  local  conditions, 
which  can  best  be  weighed  by  the  road  or  pave- 
ment engineer.  Among  these  conditions  volume 
and  kind  of  traffic  and  local  prices  for  materials 
and  labor  stand  first. 

ExPEBiincNTAi.  Roads.  Object-lesson  roads 
had  been  built  by  the  United  States  office  of 
public  roads  each  year  for  the  0  years  ending 
with  1913.  The  total  area  built  ranged  from 
79,203  square  yards  in  1906  to  1,007,569  square 
yards  in  1910.  Twenty  different  kinds  or  com- 
bination materials  were  used,  running  from 
plain  earth  to  brick  and  concrete.  In  1913,  the 
yardage  was  488,331,  including  roads  classed 
as  experimental.  The  cost  of  the  object-lesson 
roads  was  met  by  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  located,  except  for  the  surveys,  en- 
gineering, and  inspection  charges,  which  were 
borne  by  the  Federal  government.  See  Bull.  53, 
Office  of  Public  Works  (Washington,  D.  C.)  for 
details  of  work  for  1912-13,  and  summary 
of  the  work  of  the  nine-year  period;  for  an 
account  of  a  service-test  road  3.4  miles  long, 
embracing  26  kinds  of  material  or  methods  of 
construction  built  in  1912-13  by  the  bureau  of 
highways,  Philadelphia,  see  special  report  is- 
sued by  the  bureau  in  November,  1913. 

Road  Congresses  and  Conventions.  The 
third  International  Road  Congress  was  held 
at  London,  England,  during  the  week  beginning 
June  23.  Owing  to  unfortunate  conditions 
which  cannot  be  discussed  here,  the  United 
States  again  was  not  officially  represented,  but 
unofficially  it  was  ably  represented  by  a  number 
of  prominent  American  road  engineers.  Official 
"conclusions"  were  adopted  on  ten  main  sub- 
jects for  discussion.  (See  Engineering  Tiewe^ 
July  24,  1913.)  In  the  United  States,  national 
road  congresses  or  conventions  were  held  as 
follows:  Third  Annual  Road  Congress,  includ- 
ing American  Highway  Association  and  Ameri- 
can Good  Roads  Association,  at  Detroit,  in  Oc- 
tober; United  States  Good  Roads  Association, 
St  Louis,  November;  American  Road  Builders' 
Association,  at  Philadelphia,  in  December. 

BiBUOGBAPHT.  A  new  book  published  during 
the  year  was  Blanchard  and  Droune.  Text- 
Book  on  Hightcay  Engineering  (New  York). 
New  editions  also  appeared  as  follows:  Baker, 
Roads  and  Pavements;  Spaulding,  A  Test-Book 
on  Roads  and  Pavements;  Tillson,  Street  PavS' 
ments  and  Paving  Materials;  Whinery,  Speci- 
fications for  Street  Roadway  Pavements  (all 
New  York). 

BOBEBTS,  Saicuel  Judson.  An  American 
editor  and  political  leader,  died  March  23,  1913. 
He  was  born  in  Pomeroy,  O.,  in  1858,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Academy. 
From  1878-82  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Cleve- 
land Leader  and  Herald,  After  serving  on  other 
papers  he  founded,  in  1888,  the  Lexington 
(Kentucky)  Leader,  and  remained  editor  and 
publisher  of  this  paper  until  the  time  of  his 


death.    He    was 
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mayor  of  Lexingtoh  in  1887.  In  1896  lie  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  campaign 
committee  of  Kentucky  and  managed  the  cam- 
paign in  behalf  of  William  McKinley.  His  ef- 
fort resulted  in  Kentucky  being  carried  for 
a  Republican  electoral  ticket  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history.  From  1897-1910  he  was  col- 
lector of  internal  revenue  for  the  seventh  Ken- 
tucky district. 

BOBINSOK,  Henbt  Douglas.  An  Ameri- 
can bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
died  December  18,  1913.  He  was  born  at  Low- 
ell, Mass.,  in  1865,  and  graduated  from  Racine 
College  in  1884.  For  several  years  he  was  in- 
structor in  mathematics  at  the  San  Mateo  Mili- 
tary Academy,  and  then  became  successively 
head  master  and  warden  of  the  Racine  College 
Grammar  School.  Ue  was  ordained  priest  in 
1888,  and  in  1907  was  appointed  missionary 
bishop  of  Nevada. 

BOBIKSOK,  Joseph  Tatlob.  United  States 
senator  (Democrat)  from  Arkansas.  He  was 
born  in  1872  at  Lonoke,  Ark.:  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and  at  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas; and  in  1805  began  the  practice  of  law. 
In  the  previous  year  he  was  elected  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  State  and  served  in  the 
session  of  1895.  In  1900  he  was  presidential 
elector  for  the  sixth  congressional  district. 
Elected  to  the  Fifty-eight  Congress,  he  was  re- 
elected to  congresses  up  to  and  including  the 
Sixty-second.  He  was  chosen  United  States 
senator  to  succeed  Jeff  Davis  (q.v.).  His  term 
of  service  expires  March  3,  1919. 

BOCHEPOBT-LUCAY,  Victor  Hexri,  Mar- 
quis de.  A  French  politician,  journalist,  poet, 
and  revolutionist,  died  July  1,  1913.  He  was 
bom  in  Paris  in  1831.  He  studied  at  the  Col- 
lege Louis  le  Grand,  where  he  was  popular 
with  his  teachers  and  fellow  students  on  ac- 
count of  his  ready  wit  and  his  independence. 
After  leaving  school,  he  took  to  writing  poetry 
for  a  living,  but  finding  this  un remunerative,  he 
studied  medicine.  His  parents  were  so  poor, 
however,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  physician  for  lack  of  funds. 
He  then  secured  a  position  as  clerk  of  the 
town  council  of  Paris.  Soon  he  began  to  con- 
tribute articles  to  Parisian  newspapers,  in 
which  he  vigorously  denounced  the  empire. 
This  resulted  in  a  systematic  attempt  of  the 
government  to   prevent   his   writing,   and   the 

Sublications  for  which  he  wrote  were  seized, 
ochefort  himself  was  thrown  into  prison.  Here 
he  spent  several  years,  but  continued  his  writ- 
ing which  brought  him  eventually  an  income 
of  over  $50,000  a  year.  In  1868  he  estab- 
lished La  Laniemef  a  weekly  paper,  which 
after  the  third  month  of  its  existence,  was  sup- 
pressed. Rochefort  was  sentenced  to  one  year 
in  prison  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  francs. 
This  offense,  however,  was  pardoned  by  the 
emperor,  and  Rochefort  resumed  at  once  the 
publication  of  La  Lanieme  in  Brussels,  where 
it  was  more  vigorous  and  scathing  in  its  de- 
nunciation of  the  government  than  ever,  and  it 
was  said  that  over  200,000  copies  every  week 
were  smuggled  into  France.  In  1869  he 
founded  La  Maraeillaiae^  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  in  the  first 
Parisian  district.  His  paper  was  soon  seized, 
and  he  was  again  thrown  into  jail.  Convicted 
of  libel,  he  was  sentenced  to  six  months  of  im- 
prisonment. On  the  proclamation  of  the  re- 
public, the  people  of  Paris  attacked  the  Jail 


and  took  him  triumphantly  from  his  cell  to  the 
Louvre.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the 
Prussian  army,  Rochefort  was  president  of  the 
commission  for  barricades.  In  1871  he  was 
elected  to  the  National  Assembly.  During  the 
Commune  he  was  head  of  the  department  of 
state.  On  the  fall  of  the  Commune  he  en- 
deavored to  escape  from  Paris,  but  was  caught. 
On  September  21,  1871,  he  was  court-mar- 
tialed and  sentenced  to  deportation  to  Cayenne 
for  life.  After  remaining  in  that  island  for 
two  years,  he  escaped  in  company  with  two 
companions,  and,  after  thrilling  adventures, 
reached  an  English  vessel,  which  had  been 
chartered  by  a  friend,  and  the  refugees  were 
taken  from  the  island.  Rochefort  went  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  lived  a  quiet  life  and 
contributed  to  leading  radical  -papers  in  France, 
England,  and  Germany.  At  the  general  am- 
nesty on  July  11,  1880,  Rochefort  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Paris.  In  that  year  he  was 
badly  wounded  in  a  duel.  He  was  an  ardent 
champion  of  General  Boulanger,  and  supported 
him  strongly  in  his  paper,  the  Intransigeantp 
which  was  founded  in  1880.  On  the  fall  of 
Boulanger  he  was  prosecuted,  and  again  ex- 
iled. He  left  France  with  Boulanger  to  live 
in  England,  whei^  he  remained  for  several 
years.  Rochefort  nas  been  described  as  one  of 
the  most  trenchant  satirical  writers  that 
France  has  produced.  Before  politics  had  em- 
bittered him,  most  of  his  writings  were  full  of 
delicious  humor.  His  published  writings  in- 
clude L€9  Prancaia  de  la  Decadence  (1866) ;  La 
Grande  BoMme  (1867);  VEmd6  (1880);  Lee 
Adventures  de  ma  Vie  (1895);  La  Lanterns 
(1868). 

BODDENBEBY,  Seaborn  Andesson.  An 
American  public  official,  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  Georgia,  died  Septem- 
ber  25,  1913.  He  was  born  in  ENecatur  County, 
Ga.,  in  1870;  was  educated  at  the  common 
schools  and  at  Mercer  University;  and  for  a 
time  he  filled  the  chair  of  language  and  mathe- 
matics at  South  Georgia  College.  In  1891  he 
was  elected  to  the  Georgia  legislature  ^nd 
served  for  the  sessions  of  1892-93.  He  then 
taught  school,  and  studied  law.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1894.  After  serving  for 
several  years  as  county  judge,  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Thomasville.  In  1910  he  was  elected 
to  the  Sixty-first  Congress  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term,  and  was  re^ledbed  to  the  Sixty-second 
and  Sixtv-third  Congresses  without  opposition* 

BOENTGEN  BAYS.    See  Physics. 

BOIXEB  DAMS.     See  Dams. 

BOMAN  CATHOLIC  CHUBCH.  A  general 
jubilee  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  Pope  for 
the  year  1913,  in  commemoration  of  the  peace 
edict  of  Constantine,  giving  freedom  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  it  was  observed  with  fervor  all  over 
the  Catholic  world.  The  official  ceremonies  at 
Rome  were  carried  out  during  the  year  with 
great  splendor  and  it  is  estimated  that  during 
the  jubilee  period  200,000  pilgrims  visited 
Rome.  As  a  memorial,  the  new  basilica  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  built  during  the  year,  was  dedi- 
cated at  the  close.  In  this  is  an  altar,  costing 
$25,000,  given  by  leaders  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Beview  of  Boston,  Mass. 

The  work   of   codifying   the  canon  law  was 
advanced  during  the  year,  and  the  biblical  com- 
mission issued  several  important  decisions  on 
the  text.     The  head  of  the  commission.  Right  -T^ 
Rev.  Abbot  Dow  Gasquet^  made  a  tour  of  tbQ  \^^ 
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United  States,  explaining  the  scope  of  the  com-  Ohio,    743,065;    Louisiana,   684,000;'  Miehigsil, 

mission  and  asking  aid  in  its  mission.  568,505;  Wisconsin,  558,476;  Kew  Jersey,  506,- 

The  Pope's  sister,  Rosa  Sarto,  died  on  Feb-  000;  Missouri,  470,000;  Minnesota,  454,797; 
ruarv  11,  and  he  himself  had  a  serious  attack  Connecticut,  423,000;  California,  403,500; 
of  illness  in  ApriL  At  the  social  week  held  in  Texas,  306,400;  Iowa,  266,000;  Maryland,  260,* 
Milan,  Archbishop  Rossi,  of  Udine,  created  a  000;  Rhode  Island,  260,000;  Indiana,  232,764; 
sensation,  on  December  1,  by  a  speech  in  which  Kentucky,  163,228;  New  Mexico,  140,573;  Kan- 
he  demanded  the  full  and  unfettered  liberty  of  sas,  131,000;  New  Hampshire,  126,034;  Maine, 
the  church  and  an  international  guarantee  of  123,600;  Nebraska,  118,270;  Colorado,  105,000. 
the  complete  independence  of  the  Papacy.  In  a  If  to  the  Catholic  population  of  continental 
letter  to  the  Patriarch  of  Lisbon  in  March,  the  United  States  are  added  the  7,131,980  Catholici 
Pope  strongly  protested  against  the  persecution  in  the  Philippines,  1,000,000  in  Porto  Rico, 
of  the  church  by  the  oflQcials  of  Portugal.  42,108  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  11,510  in 
Father  Salvatore  Brandi,  the  famous  Jesuit  edi-  Alaska,  and  900  in  the  Canal  Zone,  the  total 
tor  of  the  Civilta  Cattolioa,  resigned  that  posl-  figure  will  be  23,329,047.  The  Catholic  popu- 
tion  because  of  ill  health.  He  is  a  naturalized  lation  of  England  and  Wales  is  given  in  the 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  English  Caiholio  Directory  as  2,100,446,  an  in* 

The  Catholic  population  of  the  world  is  es-  crease  of  over  300,000  for  the  year;  Scotland, 

timated  at  298,734,824,  and  of  this  total,  37,-  518,969;  a  decline  of  28,567;  Ireland,  5,242,570; 

576,506  are  in  English-speaking  countries.     At  total   Catholic  population   of  the   British   em- 

the  end  of  1913,  Pope  Pius  X.  was  assisted  in  pire,  13,385,565,  viz:    Europe,  5,800,526;   Asia, 

the  government  of  the  church  by  56  cardinals:  288,398;    Africa,   498,365;    Australasia,    1,184,- 

30  Italians;  one  each  from  Oermany,  Holland,  500;  America,  3,271,358.     There  are  in  Great 

Ireland,  England,  Belgium,  and  Brazil;  6  from  Britain  27  bishops;   4449  priests,  an  increase 

France;     5    from    Austria-Hungary;     4    from  of  48;  2264  churches  and  diapels,  an  increase 

Spain;  3  from  the  United  States;  and  2  from  of  82.    Conversions  numbering  6322  were  made 


the  reign  of  Pius  £     The  hierarchy   of  the  to  get  missionary  priests  for  the  Philippin  _ 

world  consists  of  14  patriarchs,  1108  archbish-  and  a  congregation  of  teaching  sisters  for  the 

ops  and  bishops   of  residential  sees,   and   370  schools   there.     Archbishop   John    L.    Spalding 

titulars,  or  1437  in  all.    The  senior  is  Bishop  celebrated    his    sacerdotal    golden    jubilee    at 

Laspro  of  Salerno,  consecrated  March  23,  1860,  Peoria,  III.,  on  J^Tovember  25.    Bishop  William 

and    the    oldest,    Bishop    Monnior,   titular   of  j.  Kenny,  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  died  on  Oc- 

Lydda,  and  auxiliary  of  Cambrai,  France,  who  tober  28.     Catholic  governors  were  elected  in 

was  bom  January  6,   1820.     During  his    ten  Illinois,    Edward    Dunne;     in    Massachusetts, 

years'   pontificate,   Pius   X.  has  added  to  the  David    Walsh;    and    in    Rhode    Island,    AAm 

Catholic  heirarchy   18  new  archbishoprics;   53  Pothier.    Notable  national  conventions  were  the 

episcopal  sees;  4  abbacies  and  prelacies  "nul-  loth   of   the   educational   association    at   New 

lius";    37  vicarates  apostolic;   and  84  prefec-  Orleans,  June  SO  to  July  6;   supreme  conven- 

tures  apostolic.    He  has  appointed  746  members  tion  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus   at  Boston, 

of  the  living  heirarchy;  661  were  appointed  by  August   5-8;    58th   of  the   Central   Verein   at 

Leo  XIII.,  and  30  by  Pius  IX.     Among  these  Buffalo,    August   8-8;    12th   of   the    American 

30   are   included   Cardinal   Gibbons   and   Arch-  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies  at  Milwaukee, 

bishops  Ireland  and  Spalding.    Of  the  regular  August  10-13;   Second  Missionary  Confess  at 

orders   the  Franciscans  have  2  representatives  Boston,  presided   over   by   Cardinal   (VConnell, 

and  the  Jesuits,  discalced  Carmelites,  Angus-  and  attended  by  63  bishops  and  hundreds  of 

tinians,    Redemptorists,   and   Benedictines   one  priests.    At   Buffalo,   the   Central   Verein   dis- 

each   among  the   present  cardinals.     Cardinal  cussed  social  problems  and  resolved  to  estab- 

Gibbons,   of  Baltimore,   raised   to   the   Sacred  Hsh  the  Eetteler  House  for  Social  Studies  st 

College,  June  7,  1886,  is  the  senior  in  service,  Chicago.    At  the  federation  convention  at  Mil- 

but  as  he  does  not  reside  in  Rome,  the  dignity  waukee.  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  many  prelates 

of  that  rank  is  accorded  to  one  of  those  who  do.  were  present  and  Archbishop  Ireland  delivered 

In    1913    the   Pope   created    13   new   dioceses,  a    remarkable    address    on    "Catholicism    and 

chiefly  in  Africa  and  South  America,  7  vicar-  Americanism.''    The  Knights  of  Columbus  pre- 

ates  apostolic,  and  6  prefectures  apostolic  sented   the   Catholic   Universi^   with    an   en- 

These  figures  are  given,  in  the  Official  Cath<h  dowment  of  $500,000  for  lay  scholarships.  This 
lie  Directory  for  1013,  for  the  numerical  stand-  society  now  has  302,000  members, 
ing  of  the  church  in  the  United  States:  Arch-  Otheb  CoxnnsiES.  The  International  En- 
bishops,  16  (three  of  these  metropolitans  are  charistie  Congress  was  held  at  Malta,  April 
cardinals);  bishops,  100;  priests,  17,945  (13,-  22-27.  A  British  cruiser  was  sent  to  transport 
273  secular;  4672  regular);  churches  with  resi-  the  Pope's  legate.  Cardinal  Ferrata,  from  the 
dent  priests,  9500;  missions  with  churches,  mainland  to  the  island.  The  place  for  the  con- 
4812;  seminaries,  85,  with  6169  students;  col-  gress  of  1914  was  fixed  at  Lourdes,  July  22-26. 
leges  for  boys,  230;  academies  for  girls,  684;  In  1915  it  will  be  at  Sydney;  1916  at  Palermo; 
parishes  with  schools,  5256,  pupils  attending,  and  in  1017  at  Lima. 

1,360,761;  orphan  asylums,  288,  inmates,  47,-  Archbishop  Fennelly,  of  Cashel,  Ireland,  le- 
415;  total  children  in  Catholic  institutions,  1,-  signed  because  of  ill  health,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
593,316;  homes  for  aged,  108;  total  Catholio  John  Harty,  professor  of  theology  at  May- 
population,  15,154,158.  mooth    College,   was    appointed    his    successor. 

The  States  having  the  largest  Catholic  popu-  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Beliveau  was  appointed  anx- 

lation  are  graded  in  the  Directory  as  follows:  iliary  bishop  to  the  archbishop  of  St.  Boniface^ 

New  York,  2,790,629;   Pennsylvania,  1,633,353;  Canada;   the  Rev.  Dr.  K.  J.  O'Brien  was  ap- 

lUinois,    1,460,987;    Massachusetts,    1,383,435;  pointed  bishop  of  Peterboro,  and  the  Ratheniaa 
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Bishop  Budka  assumed  charge  of  the  215,000  the  varsilnr  eight-oars  was  21:42)^  and  YaVfl 

Catholics  of  that  race  who  are  scattered  over  22:20.     The  winning  eight  comprised  Q.  Rej- 

the  Dominion.    Archbishop  Quisola,  of  Valencia,  nolda,  bow;  F.  H.  Trumbull,  2;  £.0.  Morgan, 

was  transferred  to  the  patriarchial  see  of  To-  Jr.,  3;  B.  Harwood,  4;  G.  M.  MacVicar,  5;  A. 

ledo  to  be  primate  of  Spain,  which  carries  with  M.  Goodale,  6;   G.  F.  Stratton,  7;   and  L.  S. 

it  later  elevation  to  the  cardinalate.  Chanler,  stroke.    In  the  varsity  four-oars  Har- 

A   general   chapter   cf   the   brothers   of   the  vard's  time  was  11:52  and  Yale's  12:11.    The 

Christian  schools  was  held  in  April  at  Lembee  winning  four  were:  E.  K.  Carver,  bow;  G.  von 

les-Hal,  Belgium.     These  brothers  now  number  Meyer,  2;   H.  A.  Murray,  3;    and  W.  Pirnie, 

17,000,  scattered  throughout  the  world,  teaching  stroke.    The  closest  of  the  three  races  was  the 

in  the  boys'  parish  schools.  freshmen  eight-oars,  in  which  Harvard's  time 

BOMANCE.     See  Philology,  Moderit.  was   10:41   and  Yale's   10:45.     The  victorious 

BONTGEN  BAYS.    See  Radiotheraft.  crew  included:  A.  T.  Lyman,  bow;  D.  P.  Mor- 

BOOTy   ELifiu.     See  Abbitbation,  Intebna-  gan,  2;  E,  W.  Soucy,  3;  H.  F.  Middendorf,  4; 

TIONAL.  T.  H.  Potter,  5;   K.  B.  G.  Parson,  6;   C.  E. 

BOSE,  Ubiah  M.    An  American  jurist  and  Schnall,  7;  and  L.  S.  Chichester,  stroke, 

peace  advocate,  died  August  12,  1913.    Bom  in  In   the  Pacific   coast   intercollegiate   varsity 

Marion  County,  Ky.,  in   1834,  he  received  his  race   over   a   3-miIe   course   at   Oakland,   Cal., 

education  in  the  public  schools;   studied  law;  Washington  finished  first,  Leland  Stanford,  the 

and  practiced  from  1853-60  at  Batesville,  Ark.  winner  in   1912,  second,  and  California  third. 

He  was  chancellor  of  the  Chancery  Court  at  Washington's  time  was  17:44.  Leland  Stan- 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  from  1860-65,  and  was  in  ford  won  the  freshmen  event  with  California 
private  practice  in  that  city  from  the  latter  second.  Dual  college  regattas  in  1913  resulted  . 
yenr  until  his  death.  He  was  for  several  years  as  follows:  Cornell  varsity  eight  defeated  Har- 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  national  commit-  vard  varsity  eight;  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
tee;  in  1901-02  president  of  the  American  Bar  emy  eight  defeated  Pennsylvania  eight;  Wash- 
Association;  in  1907  a  delegate  to  the  Second  ington  varsity  eight  defeated  California  varsity 
Hague  Peace  Conference.  He  was  the  author  eight.  The  Princeton  eight  won  the  triangular 
of  Ro9^»  Digest  of  Arkansas  Reports,  and  of  race  with  Harvard  and  Pennsylvania,  and  Col- 
many  articles  on  American  and  European  juris-  umbia  in  another  triangular  regatta  defeated 
pmdpnce  in  law  journals.  Princeton  and  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 

BOWINO.     Syracuse   broke   Cornell's   long  emy. 

string  of  victories  by  winning  the  varsity  eight-  The   Duluth    Boat   Club   won    the    principal 

oared  race  in  the  intercollegiate  regatta,  held  races  at  the  41st  annual  championship  regatta 

on  the  Hudson  River  near  Poughkeepsie.    Cor-  of  the  National  Association  of  Amateur  Oars- 

nell,    however,    retained    part    of    her    rowins  men  held  at  Boston.  These  events  included*  the 

prestige   by   capturing  the   varsity   four-oared  senior     eight     and     intermediate     eight-oared 

and  the  freshmen  eight-oared  events.    The  Uni-  shell  races  and  the  senior  four  and  intermediate 

versity  of  Washington,  winner  of  the  Pacific  four-oared  shells.    The  Argonaut  Rowing  Club 

coast   intercollegiate   regatta,   was   represented  of  Toronto,  Canada,  which  had  carried  off  the 

in  the  Poughkeepsie  races  for  the  first  time  and  chief  laurels  in  1911  and  1912,  was  victorious 

made    an   excellent   showing   by   taking   third  only    in    the    senior    international    four-oared 

place  in  the  varsity  eight-oars.    Wisconsin  was  shells.     R.   Dibble   of   the   Don   Rowing   Club 

fourth  and  Columbia  fifth.  won  the  sculling  championship  of  the  United 

The  Syracuse  varsity  eight  consisted  of  C.  States  and  Canada  from  E.  IB.  Butler  of  th^ 

T.  Mahan,  bow;  W.  L.  Joslyn,  2;  M.  H.  Euehn,  Argonauts,  by  capturing  the  senior  sculls,  the 

3;  H.  W.  Bobbins,  4;  R.  W.  Propst,  5;  J.  H.  ^-mile  race,  and  the  association  single  sculls. 

Rich,  6;  M.  F.  Hilfinger,  7;  and  G.  B.  Thurston,  With  F.  H.  Zepper,  Dibble  also  won  the  senior 

stroke.     The   crew's  time   for  the  four  miles  double  sculls. 

was  19  minutes  28%  seconds.  The  record  for  The  11th  annual  regatta  of  the  National  Row- 
the  event,  18:53%,  was  made  by  Cornell  in  ing  Association,  popularly  known  as  the  Ameri- 
1901.  The  times  made  by  the  other  crews  in  can  Henley,  was  held  on  the  Schuylkill  River, 
1913  wen:  Cornell,  19:31;  Washington,  19:33;  over  a  course  of  1  mile,  550  yards.  The  win- 
Wisconsin,  19:36;  Columbia,  19:38%;  Pennsyl-  ners  of  the  main  events  were:  First  four-oared 
vania,  20:11%.  In  the  varsity  four-oared  event  shells,  Puritan  Cup,  Vesper  Boat  Club  of  Phila- 
(2  miles),  the  time  of  Cornell,  the  winner,  delphia;  first  eight-oared  shells.  United  States 
was  10:47%;  Pennsylvania,  10:52%;  Colum-  Naval  Academy;  junior  collegiate  eight-oared 
bia,  10:54%;  Wisconsin,  10:58%;  Washing-  shells.  New  England  Cup,  Cornell  University; 
ton,  12:08%.  Syracuse's  time  was  not  taken,  first  four-oared  shells.  Union  Boat  Club  of  Bos- 
The  victorious  four  were  C.  W.  Brown,  bow;  ton;  first  single  sculls,  Farragut  Cup,  John  B. 
S.  V.  Hiscox,  2;  W.  F.  Thatcher,  3;  and  B.  S.  Kelley,  of  the  Vesper  Boat  Club. 
Bird,  stroke.  Cornell,  also  the  winner  of  the  At  the  Henley  regatta,  held  on  the  Thames, 
freshmen  eight-oars,  covered  the  2  miles  in  England,  the  Zeandes  Club  won  the  Grand  Chal- 
10:04%.  Wisconsin  was  second  in  10:07%;  lenge  Cup  by  defeating  Jesus  College;  time,  7 
Syracuse  third  in  10:14%;  Pennsylvania  fourth  minutes,  11  seconds.  The  Ladies'^  Challenge 
in  10:25%  and  Columbia  last  in  10:29.  The  Cun  was  captured  by  First  Trinity,  Cambridge, 
winning  eight  were:  J.  C.  Othus,  bow;  J.  L.  and  the  Steward's  Challenge  Cup  by  New  Col- 
Moffatt,  2;  J.  H.  Allen,  Jr.,  3;  M.  N.  Shelton,  lege,  Oxford.  The  70th  annual  Oxford-Cam- 
4;  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  5;  B.  C.  Duffle,  6;  R.  Welles,  bridge  regatta  was  won  for  the  fifth  successive 
7;  and  A.  R.  Gillman  stroke.  year  by  Oxford  in  20  minutes,  53  seconds.    The 

Harvard,   for  the   sixth  year   in   succession,  record  for  the  event,  18:29,  was  made  by  Ox- 
triumphed  over  Yale  in  the  annual  races  held  ford  in  1911.    In  professional  sculling  jnatches 
on  the  Thames  River,  near  New  London,  Conn.  Ernest  Barry  retained  the  world's  champion- 
The  Cambridge  oarsmen  won  all  the  events  for  ship  by  defeating  Harry  Pearce  in  a  four-mile  ,T 
the  fourth  time  since  1909.    Harvard's  time  in  race    at    London.      Edward    Durnan    defeated  ^  LC 
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Frank  Greer  for  the  championship  of  America  tured  articles,  as  well  as  raw  material,  were 

in  a  three-mile  race  at  Toronto,  Canada.  equal  to  the  demand. 

BUBBEB.    The  rubber  industry  during  the  — -^ 

year    1913    suffered    through    the   various    dis-  World's  Supply  of  Rubbeb,  1912-1913 

turbances   incidental   to  commercial  conditions, 

especially  changes  of  tariff  and  general  depres-  Estimated 

sion  and  uncertainty  on  account  of  the  dimin-   .^j^,. J^^^  ifi? 

ished  activity  of  the  manufacturing  industry,  ^g^u                                         40^500  39,000 

Crude  rubber  sold  at  a  low  price  at  American  West   Atrick'  '.'.'.'..'.'..','.'..'. ..  isUoo  lo|ooo 

and  European  ports,  and  in  the  principal  pro-  Ekist  Africa,  Penan^r,  Borneo, 

ducing    countries    there   was    considerable    dis-  ^"*2tc '  '^'^™*  Madagas-    ^  ^^  ^^^ 

tress  at  the  poor  commercial  conditions.     This  central  iUneVlcai* Mexico,*  etc.    fisoo  iiooo 

was  true  especially  in  Brazil  where  at  Manftos       Ouayule    7.000  2.000 

and  Parft  the  business  of  some  firms  came  prac-       Jelutong,   etc ^»700  ^»<^ 

tically    to    a    standstill,    while    African   rubber          Total  Wild  70,500  &8,000 

was   also    in    slight    demand.    The   progressive 

note   from   Malaysia   in   regard   to   the   rubber  Plantation  (Ceylon,  India,  and 

plantations  and  the  rubber  industry  generally,          Totol^^P^maUon  28.600  47.000 

was  not  heard   in   1913   as  in  previous  years,                                                         !_  

and  within   six  months   the   price   of   the  best          Grand  total   99,000  106.000 

grades  fell  from  $102  to  $51   per   100  pounds. 


It  was  feared  that  with  the  present  condition  ^he  total  exports  of  rubber  from  the  Malay 

of  affairs  some  400  000  acres  of  the   1 400,000  g^^^^^   .„   1913  amounted  to  62,557,409  pounds 

that  had  been   planted  m  r^er  would  lapse  ^23.463    tons)     as    compared    with     34.732.415 

back  into  jungle.     On  the  other  hand,  conser-  ^„„j^    ^^^^qq  ^^^j    j„    igi2   and    19,695,330 

vative  authorities  saw  no  occasion  for  serious  r^^^^^  ^g^gg  tons)   in  1911.    This  indicates  a 

apprehension,  as  the  demand  for  rubber  must  ^^     increase  in  the  output  and   th«  month 

increase,  and  the  natural  supplies  would  suffer  ^^  D^„ber,  1913,  showed  the  largest  amount 

from  methods  of  harvesting  so  that  the  world  ^^^^  exported, 

must  look  eventually  to  the  plantations  which,  ^ 

if  well  managed,  should  afford  ample  returns.  — ^— — ^— ^— ^— ^— — ^— — ^^^ 

In  this  connection  the  following  table  of  the  World's   Consumption  of  Rubbeb 

estimated  acreage  planted  in  rubber  for   1913  _^,     ^  . 

:-   «*  ;«fo*«af.  Estimated 

IS  of  interest:  2922            1913 


^                                                                              ,  Europe —  tons  tons 

.       ^         Engrland    14,500  17.B0O 

,,  ,        „     .       ,  ^,SrS5iv       Germany,    Austria,    etc 16,000  16.500 

Malay  Peninsula   JSI'SSJ       France    ! ?! 9.500  9.000 

Ceylon S22'S22       Russia    9.000  11,500 

Java,    Sumatra,    etc 267,000       jtaiy    etc       1,500  1,800 

Other   countries    65.000   j^pan   and*  Australia 1.000  2.000 

America  and  Canada 47,500  47,200 


Total     1.219,000 


Total    99,000        105,000 


As  exemplifying  1913  conditions  in  Brazil — 
and  the  same  is  true  of  Bolivia  and  Peru — it  The  increase  in  consumption  was  mainly  in 
may  be  said  that  in  December,  1912,  Parft  rub-  the  Ensrlish  and  Russian  consumption,  the  fis- 
her sold  for  $1.12  a  pound  and  Caucho  for  82  ure  of  1913  for  America  and  Canada  being  esti- 
cents  a  pound.  During  1913  prices  fell  so  that  mated  at  about  the  same  as  1912. 
fine  Parft  sold  for  73  cents  per  pound  in  Octo-  The  average  New  York  prices  for  Parft  rub- 
ber, and  Caucho  for  considerably  less,  which  her  for  1913  and  three  preceding  years  were  as 
were  the  lowest  prices  recorded  since  1908.    A   follows: 

large  part  of  the  supply  was  held   in  storage  _^_^_^___^_^____^_^__^_^^_^ 
awaiting    better    prices,    and    there    was    much  ATeraire  Prices 

disturbance    among   the    rubber    gatherers    due  Up-river  Islands 

to  the  inactivity  of  the  importers.    The  rubber  Fine    Coarse         Fine    Coarse      Oameta 

fields  of  Brazil  were  examined  during  the  year   1913.... $0.87%    $0.58  I0.79H    $0.36%       $0.42 

by  a  commission  of  British  representatives  of   JUf""  J'JJS       j|^        \H^       H  '^^ 

rubber   interests   with   a   view   to   ascertaining   1910! !!!  2.Ql\i     l!36%        1^89%       .90  lioo 

whether  modern  and  scientific  methods  of  cul-   - 

ture  and  handling  the  crude  product  could  be       rrv     *  n      •        x  li        •         xi.      •  x  *.. 

introduced  in  Brazil.    Their  opinion  wag  that     ,"'\>"°''J "**i.*"  tt*  •♦^ITS/**"   importation. 
conditions  in  South  America  were  quite  differ-   «*  ">»'»'«'  >"*«»  **«  United  States: 

ent   from   those   in   Malaysia   and  the  methods   — — ^ 

of  the  East  would  not  apply.  1910 

As  re<»ards  the  manufacturing  industry  in  ^"®  ^^t^'a — **^"*  ^S'sm 
the  United  States  the  most  notable  feature  punfatlon  Ceylon.*.'.*  s'.Sll 
during    the    year    was    the    over-production    of  Centrals  and  Caucho    4,636 

rubber  tires  for  motor  vehicles  with  the  result   E.    India  and  Africa    9,773 

that   during   the  year   prices   were   reduced   al-       ^otal    82.916    36,088   ImW    «J24 

most    25    per    cent.,    these    reductions    coming  ___^^_^^.^_^_^_^______^__^_^___^___ 

after  an  earlier  reduction  made  in  1012.    While 

there  was  apparently  no  evidence  that  the  de-       BUBBEB,    World's    Pboductigs    of.       See 

mand    for    rubber    or    manufactures    of    rubber   Agricultube. 


1911 

1912 

1918 

10,818 

13,185 

10.072 

6,074 

6.056 

5.257 

6.656 

16,003 

23,967 

4.816 

6,469 

5.022 

8,324 

9,338 

4.406 

would  be  in  any  way  curtailed  in  the  future,       BTTBBEB  HTDITSTB'!!^    Bee  JBpfmA^  and 


yet  it  was  apparent  that  stocks  of  manufac-  Brazil. 
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BXTX.     See  Liquobs. 

BUKAKIA.  A  constitutional  European 
monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  male  line  of 
Charles  I.  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollem.  It  is 
composed  of  the  former  principalities  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  with  the  territory  of  the 
Dobruja  and,  as  a  result  of  the  wars  in  the 
Balkans,  a  strip  of  territory  acquired  from 
Bulgaria,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Black 
8ea.    The  capital  is  Bucharest. 

Abba  and  Population.  The  preliminary  re- 
sults of  the  census  of  January  1,  1913,  are 
compared  in  the  table  below  with  the  actual 
results  of  the  census  of  1800;  the  inhabitants 
per  square  kilometer  (D)  are  for  1913;  the 
area  is  in  square  kilometers  for  the  32  de- 
partments, the  acquired  area,  and  total: 


Sq.  kms.        1899           1918  D. 

Arsesh 4,436  207,605  242.946  56 

Bacau    8.973  195.194  282.146  60 

Botoshani    8.148  171.437  197.118  68 

Bralla    4.858  145.284  181.038  42 

Buzau     4.868  221.268  277.598  57 

Constantsa    6.910  141.056  217.740  82 

Covurlul     2,961  143  J84  171,710  75 

Dambovltsa    3.456  211.666  258.867  67 

DoU    6.566  865.579  437.517  65 

Dorohoi     2.822  159.461  184.357  49 

Falciu     2.208  93.831  108,324  43 

Gorj     4.698  171,300  200.859  36 

lalomitsa    6.789  187.889  242.611  68 

lashl     3.121  192,531  213,196  117 

Ilfov    5.780  541,180  678.769  32 

Mehedlntsi    4.949  249.C88  295.548  59 

Muscel     2.954  115.180  135.616  46 

Neamtsu     8,998  149.711  169,794  42 

Olt     2.825  143,843  171,262  61 

Prahova    4,C64  807,302  889,785  84 

Putna    8.249  151,249  181.108  56 

Ramicu-Sarat    ....  8.268  136.918  164.166  50 

Roman    2.C91  111.588  128.190  61 

Romanatsl     4.577  203,773  248,401  64 

Suceava    8.421  131.596  158.971  46 

Tecucl     2.547  121.179  142.998  66 

Teleorman     4.C85  238.628  296.759  61 

Tulcea     8.C26  126.752  172.566  20 

Tutova     2.391  116.877  129,858  64 

Vaslul     2.294  110.184  127.704  66 

Valcea     4,239  190,903  231.572  66 

Vlashca    4.488  202.759  259.482  58 

Total    .131.358    6,956.690    7.248,060      66 

New   territory*..     8.340      853.600      40 

Total    .139.693    6.956.690    7,601.660      64 

•  Territory  ceded  to  Rumania  by  Bulgaria  by 
the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  Au^st,  1918. 

The  number  of  marriages  in  1912  was  62.400 
'(74.542  in  1011);  births,  314,000  (299,870); 
deaths,  165,616  (179,076);  stillbirths  (not 
hereinbefore  included).  9032  (8144).  Buchar- 
est had  (1913)  338,109  inhabitants;  Isshi 
(Jassy),  75,882;  Galatz,  71,719;  Braila,  64,- 
750;  Poleshti,  56,594;  Craiova,  61,073;  Boto- 
shani, 32,813;  Buzau,  28.781;  Constartsa, 
26,603;  Bftrlad,  25.381;  Focshani,  26,155; 
Turnu-Severin,  23,765;  Tulcea,  21,764;  Giur- 
giu,  20,893. 

Education.  Primary  instruction  is  free  and 
nominally  compulsory,  but  the  number  of 
schools  is  totally  inadequate,  nearly  60  per 
cent,  of  the  population  over  seven  remaining 
illiterate.  The  total  number  of  rural  primary 
schools  in  1009-10  was  4605.  with  6460  t'^ach- 
ers  and  604,297  pupils  (333,378  boys,  170,019 
ffirls) ;  urban  primary  schools.  378,  with  1324 
teachers  and  80,656  pupils  (46,276  bo^g,  34,3S0 
girls).  The  average  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher    in    rural    schools    is    78.    Secondary 


schools  are  provided  in  tolerably  adequste  num- 
bers and  are  fairly  attended.  The  special 
schools  are  mainly  agricultural.  Universities, 
Bucharest  and  Jassy.  The  Greek  Orthodox  is 
the  national  religion. 

Pboductiow.  But  ior  its  unfavorable  fcli- 
mate,  Rumania  would  be,  in  the  proportion  of 
its  cultivated  area,  the  most  productive  coun- 
try in  Europe.  The  soil  is  of  extraordinary 
fertility;  but  the  intense  cold  of  the  winters 
and  the  frequently  severe  droughts  of  the  sum- 
mers render  production  uneven.  Yet  even  in 
poor  years  the  country  raises  ample  crops  for 
its  own  use,  and  in  good  years  has  quantities 
of  grain,  fruits,  and  vegetables  to  export.  The 
following  table  gives  areas  under  great  crops, 
in  thousands  of  hectares,  for  six  years;  fibres 
include  flax,  hemp,  etc.;  legumes,  etc.,  include 
peas,  beans,  lentils,  etc.,  and  potatoes;  indus- 
trial plants  include  sugar  beets,  tobacco,  etc.; 
grasses  include  sown  and  natural;  vines,  etc., 
include  plum  orchards. 


1906  1907 

Cereals    5.284  4.783 

Fibres    68  86 

Leffumes,  etc.     60  66 

Industrial  pis.     17  17 

Grasses    668  674 

Vines,    etc...    169  164 

Total .6.178  6.642 


Areas,  in  hectares,  devoted  to  principal 
cereals,  sugar  beets,  etc.,  in  1912  and  (pro- 
visional) 1913,  with  production  in  quintals, 
and  average  quintals  per  hectare  in  1912,  are 
as  follows: 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

6.138 

6,045 

6,132 

6,096 

86 

87 

116 

91 

68 

66 

61 

68 

20 

21 

24 

28 

639 

664 

681 

661 

158 

156 

159 

159 

6,976 

6.964 

6.086 

6,021 

Hectares 

Quintals 

Qs. 

1912          1913 

1912           1918 

ha. 

Wheat 

2,069.420  1,623.105  24.834.331  22.918,840 

11.8 

Rye 

107.244        90.683 

915.447        950.000 

8.5 

Barley 

499.886      662.539 

4.557.783    6.020.000 

91 

Oats 

381.785      622.149 

3.100.000     5.320.000 

8.1 

Com 

2,079.220  2.146.971  28.198.466  80.000.000 

13.6 

Flax^ 

31.761        27.299 

182.332        135.000 

67 

Beetst 

14.368        13.014 

2.922.389     2.600.000  203.5 

VInest 

70.429       72.686 

1.589,975     1.000.000 

22.6 

Tobacco       9.284        10.976 

69.C29          88.000 

6.4 

•  Production  of  seed,  t  For  sugar,  t  Produc- 
tive area;  production  In  hectoliters  of  wine. 

Livestock  in  1911:  824,714  horses  (864.324 
in  1900);  2,666,945  cattle  (2  588,526);  6,269,- 
493  sheen  (5,655,444);  186,515  goats  (232,- 
615);  1,021,465  swine  (1,709205);  4248  mules 
and  asses  (7701).  The  livestock  industry  has 
declined  since  1882,  when  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  frontier  was  closed  to  the  export  of  live 
animals.  The  fishing  industry  has  developed; 
so  that  instead  of  an  imrort  of  fish  as  for- 
merly, there  is  an  annual  export  valued  at 
about  2,790,000  lei.  Sericulture  is  carried  on. 
A  government  land  bank  has  been  formed  to 
afford  to  peasants  the  means  for  buyin«f  or 
leasing  land  and  to  act  as  a  bank  for  peasant 
proprietors  and  co($perative  societies. 

Minerals  are  believed  to  be  plentiful,  but  only 
coal  and  petroleum  are  worked.  Output  of 
petroleum  in  1910-11,  1.325,743  metric  tons; 
1905-6,  681,496;  1899-1900,  222,012.  Export 
of  refined  petroleum  in  1910-11,  323.788  ions; 
of  benzoine,  120,606  tons;  of  mineral  oils, 
8083;  of  waste  products,  86,400.  Output  of  t 
coal   in   1910-11,    131,278   tcg^i^tiz^alue   of  out-HC 
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put  from  the  quarries  in  1911-12,  211,937  lei. 
C0KM£BCE     In   the   table   below   are   ahown 
imports  and  exports  for  four  years  in  lei: 


1908  1909  1910  1911 

Imi>8.  .414,068.479  879.430,871  409,715.676  616.604.872 
Expe.  .868,300,099  465.066,619  670,317.744  691,720,408 

In  thousands  of  lei  are  given  below  imports 
and  exports  by  great  classes  for  1910  and  1911: 


Imports 
1910       1911 


1910 


1911 

Animals  &  an.  prods.  88.398  118.740    17.767    19.419 
Agricultural  "      144,441  191.422  653.828  625.364 

Mineral  "      112.612  138.789    43.399    46.726 

Other  "        69.365  120.798      1.510      1,212 


Among  exports,  the  first  place  is  occupied  by 
cereals  and  their  derivatives,  valued  at  557,- 
653,135  lei  in  1911  and  489,821,009  in  1910; 
petroleum  and  bitumens,  40,742,375  and  38,- 
897,169;  legumes,  flowers,  and  seeds,  35,216,« 
655  and  34,730,967;  timber  and  wooden  wares, 
25,760,654  and  34,730,967.  Among  cereals 
wheat  is  firstr— 244,823,761  lei  in  1911  and  329,- 
619,389  in  1910;  corn,  183,218,092  and  69,597,- 
101;  barley,  59,835,102  and  41,184,096;  oats, 
26,385,777  and  17,041,715;  rye,  16,605,914  and 
16,015,108;    flour,    18,420,669   and    12,508,768. 

The  principal  countries  of  origin  and  des- 
tination follow,  values  in  thousands  of  lei  for 
1910  and  1911: 


Imports 

1910  1911 

Germany   138,237  183.197 

Austrla-Hun 97,980  187.940 

United  Kingdom.  56.776  85.595 

France   26.627  86.762 

Italy  21.744  28.592 

Belsrlum    13,988  28.114 

Turkey 13.851  13.583 

Russia 11.771  13.542 


1910 
24.281 
87.284 
38.506 
46.874 
68,672 
226.242 
18.600 


Exports 


1911 

88,008 
62.874 
65.980 
48.879 
49.592 
263.468 
21.030 
6,971 


Vessels  entered  in  the  1911  trade,  37,985,  of 
^1,707,631  tons;  1912,  36,967,  of  10,805,605 
tons.  Cleared,  1911,  37,849,  of  11,739,333 
tons;  1912,  36,729,  of  10,740,173  ions.  Mer- 
chant marine,  January  1,  1913,  649  vessels  of 
198,159  tons    (steamers,   117,  of  30,762). 

Communications.  There  were  in  operation 
September  1,  1913,  3763  kilometers  of  railway, 
of  which  3549  kilometers  were  state-owned^ 
State  telegraph  lines,  7706  kilometers;  wires, 
21,661;  stations,  3125;  wireless  stations,  1,  and 
5  on  board  vessels.  Urban  telephone  lines,  590 
kilometers,  wires,  27,570;  interurban  lines, 
25,826,   wires,   56,305.    Post   offices,   2998. 

Finance.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  leu 
(par  value,  19.295  cents).  The  actual  reve- 
nue and  expenditure  for  years  indicated  are 
in  lei: 


1897-8  1907-8  1908-9  1909-10 

Rev... 210,838, 729  831,517.072  468.959.762  622.842.688 
Exp... 217.335.486  269,180.173  417,422,122  481.921.864 

The  revenue  for  1912-13  is  reported  at  687,- 
083,251  let  and  the  expenditure  at  487,576,042 
leT.  The  budget  for  1913-14  is  detailed  in  the 
accompanying  table  in  thousands  of  let. 

The  debt  stood,  April  1.  1913,  at  1,640,895,- 
699  Ut 


Revenue  1000  lei 

Direct    taxes 46.330 

Indirect    taxes...  87.600 

Stamps,    etc 84.000 

Monopolies    78.810 

Public    services..  148. 115 

Domains    32.601 

Subventions    22.618 

Finance    73.713 

Interior    8.872 

Justice    2.219 

Foreiern    aifalrs. .        120 

Agriculture    98 

Industry    1.496 

War    650 

Public  works 87 

Instruction  *    ....    6.828 


Ebcpenditure       1000  lei 

War    81,893 

Finance    219,085 

Instruction  *    ....  61,076 

Interior    49,ia 

Public    works 101,5«4 

Justice    11.401 

Agriculture    10.158 

Industry    4.868 

Foreign   affairs...     3,187 

Council   65 

Bxtraordinary....    8,865 


Total    M6,20T 


Total    536,807 

*  And  worship. 


ABifY.  The  organization  of  the  Rumanian 
army  as  carried  out  in  1912  showed  in  1913 
that  the  forces  were  in  good  condition  and  well 
trained.  Service  is  compulsory  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  42,  while  preliminary  training 
takes  place  between  the  ages  of  19  and  21. 
The  active  army  is  constituted  by  seven  classes 
of  recruits  of  ages  from  21  to  28,  two  years 
being  spent  with  the  colors  in  the  case  of  the 
infantry  and  three  years  in  the  case  of  the 
cavalry  and  artillery,  the  remainder  of  the 
service  being  on  unlimited  furlough,  about  half 
of  the  annual  contingent  of  troops  undergoing 
training  and  for  those  who  provide  their  own 
horses  a  Schimbul  cavalry,  a  sort  of  voluntary 
organization,  attracts  large  numbers.  Service 
for  ten  years  in  the  reserve  follows  and  four 
^ears  in  the  militia.  The  army  is  organized 
m  five  army  corps,  two  divisions,  and  a  num- 
ber of  reserve  divisions.  In  the  infantry  there 
are  ten  rifle  battalions,  40  infantry  regiments 
of  122  battalions,  and  80  reserve  battalions. 
The  cavalry  is  made  up  of  one  escort  regiment, 
10  Roshiori  regiments,  eight  Calarashi  regi- 
ments formed  from  the  Schimbul.  The  artil- 
lery comprises  120  field  batteries,  10  field  how- 
itzer batteries  and  fortress  regiments  for  the 
fortifications  at  Bucharest  and  Sereth.  The 
engineers  include  12  sapper  companies,  four 
telegraph  companies,  four  pontoon  companies, 
four  railway  companies,  and  one  ballooning 
section,  giving  a  peace  strength  of  101,348  and 
a  war  strength  of  over  500,000.  Hitherto  the 
eleven  Rumanian  hussar  regiments  and  the  nine 
regiments  of  chasseurs  were  grouped  in  ten 
brigades  of  two  regiments  each.  By  a  decree 
of  October  7,  1913,  a  10th  chasseur  regiment 
was  created  and  the  21  regiments  and  the  es- 
cort regiment  were  grouped  into  six  brigades 
of  three  regiments  each  and  two  brigades  of 
two  regiments. 

Navy.  In  1913  the  navy  included  1  pro- 
tected cruiser,  of  1320  tons;  1  dispatch  boat, 
130;  5  gunboats,  607;  1  training  ship,  350; 
1  torpedo  depot,  104;  8  gunboats,  135;  4  tor- 
pedo gunboats,  128;  3  torpedo  boats,  150;  4 
police  boats,  2720;   8  torpedo  vedettes,  360. 

GrOVEBNMENT.  The  two  sutonomous  provinces 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
combined  with  the  Dobruja  December  23,  1861, 
to  form  an  independent  kingdom.  The  king  is  the 
executive,  assisted  by  a  council  of  eight  minis- 
ters. A  Senate  (120  members)  and  a  Chamber  of 
Deputies  (183)  compose  the  legislative  body. 

Charles  I.,  the  reigning  king,  is  the  son  of 
Prince   Carl   of   HohenzoTlem-fiigmaringen;   be 
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came  to  the  throne  in  1866  upon  the  deposition 
of  Prince  Alexander  John,  and  was  proclaimed 
king  instead  of  prince  in  1881.  He  married 
(1869)  Princess  Elizabeth  von  Wied,  popularly 
known  as  Carmen  Sylva.  The  heir  presump- 
tive is  the  second  son  of  the  king's  elder  brother. 
Prince  Ferdinand,  born  August  24,  1865;  he 
married  (1893)  Princess  Marie  of  Saxe-Goburg- 
Gotha. 

The  ministry  as  constituted  October  14,  1912, 
Tvaa  (1913)  as  follows:  T.  Majoresco,  premier 
and  minister  for  foreign  affairs;  T.  Jonesco, 
interior;  C.  G.  Dissesco,  worship  and  instruc- 
tion; C.  C.  Arion,  agriculture  and  domains; 
M.  6.  Cantacuzene,  justice;  A.  Badereu,  public 
works;  Gen.  C.  Herjeu,  war;  N.  Xenopol,  in- 
dustry and  commerce. 

HiSTOBT.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
Kumania  was  an  interested  onlooker  of  the 
struggle  which  the  other  Balkan  states  were 
waging  aginst  Turkey.  From  the  outset  M. 
Majoresco's  government  had  made  it  plain  that 
the  price  of  their  country's  neutrality  would  be 
the  cession  by  Bulgaria  of  Silistria  and  a  strip 
of  territory  in  the  Dobruja — '"rectification  of 
the  frontier"  as  it  was  euphemistically  de- 
scribed. But  the  slowness  and  deliberation  with 
which  the  government  proceeded  to  put  its 
foreign  policy  into  effect  were  galling  to  Ruman- 
ian patriotism  and  to  a  group  of  politicians  who 
were  advocates  of  stern,  quick  action.  When  the 
czar  of  Russia,  to  whom  the  question  had  been 
submitted  for  arbitration,  made  a  decision  in 
April,  awarding  only  Silistria  to  Rumania,  a 
storm  of  indignation  broke  loose  against  M. 
Majoresco.  M.  Filipesco,  minister  of  agricul- 
ture and  domains  and  formerly  premier,  re- 
signed from  the  cabinet  and  entered  the  opposi- 
tion; and  M.  Carp,  former  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  reentered  politics  in  order  to 
denounce  what  he  termed  his  country's  humilia- 
tion. But  M.  Majoresco  stolidly  held  his  ground 
and  the  uncompromising  attitude  of  Bulgaria 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  in  July  to  re- 
pudiate the  Russian  award  and  to  unite  the 
Rumanian  military  forces  with  those  of  Servia 
and  Greece  in  order  to  despoil  Bulgaria.  The 
chief  incidents  of  this  second  phase  of  the  Balkan 
War  are  noted  in  the  article  on  Turket  and 
TH£  Balxan  Peoples.  So  triumphant  were 
Rumanian  arms  that  M.  Majoresco  was  able 
to  dicate  terms  of  peace  at  Bucharest  and  the 
treaty  concluded  there  on  August  10  transferred 
from  Bulgaria  to  Rumania  the  lands  in  the 
Dobruja  north  and  east  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Turtukai  to  Baltchik.  The  successful  interven- 
tion  of  Rumania  in  the  Balkan  War,  attended 
as  it  was  by  relatively  slight  sacrifice  of  life  or 
money,  reestablished  the  popularity  of  M. 
Hajoresco'a  government,  for,  with  the  extension 
in  the  Dobruja,  Rumania  still  remained  the 
most  important  of  the  Balkan  states,  numbering 
7,600,000  souls,  as  compared  with  the  5,500,000 
of  Bulgaria.  A  rapprochement  was  effected 
between  M.  Filipesco  and  the  Conservative  party, 
and  at  the  party  conference  on  November  27 
M.  Majoresco  was  formally  and  unanimously 
elected  leader  in  succession  to  M.  Carp. 

Meanwhile  the  government  concerned  itself 
with  the  financial  and  other  problems  which 
the  war  had  created.  At  a  two  day's  session  of 
Parliament  in  July,  supplementary  military  ex- 
penditures had  been  approved,  amounting  to 
108,910,000    franca,   and   in    September    it  was 


planned  to  cover  the  expenses  involved  by  the 
reorganization  of  the  newly  acquired  territory 
by  means  of  a  German  loan  of  300,000,000  francs 
bearing  4%  per  cent,  interest.  On  September 
13  King  Charles  signed  a  decree  relegating  the 
army  to  a  peace  footing  and  about  the  same 
time  diplomatic  relations  were  resumed  with 
Bulgaria.  Later  in  the  month  the  war  ofilce 
announced  that  it  was  drawing  up  plans  for 
fortifications  along  the  new  frontier  and  that 
great  fortresses  would  be  erected  at  Silistria, 
Dobritch,  and  Mangalia.  For  a  navy,  as  well 
as  for  the  army,  elaborate  schemes  were  on 
foot.  A  ''Navy  League"  was  formed  early  in 
the  year  in  order  to  arouse  popular  interest 
in,  and  financial  support  for,  making  Rumania 
a  naval  power  on  the  Black  Sea  comparable 
with  Bulgaria  and  Russia.  A  commission  of 
officers  and  engineers  recommended  in  May  that 
a  heavily  fortified  harbor  be  constructed  at 
Mangalia;  that  town  already  possessed  a  deep 
lake,  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow 
channel,  so  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
construct  a  harbor  large  enough  to  contain  the 
whole  Rumanian  navy,  no  matter  how  strong  it 
might  become  in  the  future.  Late  in  May  a 
special  commission  was  sent  abroad  to  study 
the  management  of  naval  affairs  in  Italy,  France, 
and  Great  Britain.  At  the  same  time,  orders 
were  placed  for  four  torpedo  destroyers  of 
1400  tons  each  and  a  speed  of  35  knots;  and 
in  December  four  additional  river  monitors 
were  authorized.  The  movement  to  provide  for 
the  higher  education  of  women  under  Orthodox 
auspices,  inaugurated  in  1912,  bore  fruit  in  1913 
by  the  opening  of  an  institution  at  Jassy  on 
September  1.  In  December  M.  Take  Jonesco, 
minister  of  the  interior,  expressed  his  approval 
of  the  idea  of  the  expropriations  of  parts  of 
large  landed  estates  for  distribution  among  the 
peasantry.  In  foreign  affairs  it  was  obvious 
that  the  Balkan  War  had  caused  Rumania, 
Servia,  and  Greece  to  draw  together;  at  any 
rate  there  were  very  cordial  exchanges  of  visits 
between  Bucharest  and  Athens,  and  an  elaborate 
agreement  to  connect  the  railway  sytsems  of 
Rumania  and  Servia  by  means  of  a  great  bridge 
across  the  Danube. 

BXnffBOLD,SiBHoBACE.  Eighth  baronet.  An 
English  diplomat,  died  November  3,  1913.  Born 
in  1829,  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service  at  an 
early  age,  and  in  1849  was  appointed  attache  at 
Turin,  afterwards  holding  offices  in  the  legations 
at  China,  Greece,  Russia,  and  Turkey.  From 
1872  to  1878  he  was  minister  to  Chile;  from 
1878-79  to  Switzerland;  to  Argentina  in  1878; 
from  1881-1884  minister  to  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way; minister  to  Greece  from  1884-1888; 
to  the  Netherlands  from  1888-96;  and  from 
1896-1900  ambassador  to  Austria-Hungary. 
He  was  one  of  the  best-known  of  English  diplo- 
mats. His  published  writings  include:  The 
Great  Silver  River;  Notes  of  a  Residence  in 
Buenos  Ayres;  Recollections  of  a  Diplomatist 
(1902);  Further  Recollections  (1903);  and 
Final  Recollections   (1905). 

BTTBAL  CBEDIT.     See  Agbicultttbe. 

BTTBAL  FBOBLEMS,  etc.     See   Agbxcul- 

TURE. 

BTTSSIA.  An  empire  of  eastern  Europe  and 
northern  Asia,  extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Bering  and  from  central  Europe  and  Asia  to 
the  Arctic    Ocean.      Capital,    St.    Petersburg. 

Abea  aitd  Pofuiation.      ^ge,i«5^1,HjUbgle 
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ftrst  and  last  census,  taken  January  28,  1897, 
ara  compared  in  the  table  below  with  the  popula- 
tion as  calculated  January  1,  1911;  the  area 
is  in  sq.  versts  (1  sq.  yer8ta=.439408  sq.  mile) 
exclusive  of  the  great  internal  waters: 

■— — ^"^ 

Sq.  versts  1897  1911 

European  Russia  4,238.711.7  94,216,400  120,588,000 

Poland     111,564.2  9,466.900  12.467.300 

Caucasus    412,310.8  9,248,700  12,087,200 

Siberia     10,946,644.7  5,699,000  8,719.200 

Central    Asia....  8.110.623.7  6.724.700  10.107.800 

Finland    286.041.8  2,566,600  8,116,197 

Total     19,099,886.9n26,896,200    167,084,200 

« 21.741,600  sq.   kilometers;   8,894,018  sq.   miles. 

Total  area  of  the  empire,  including  the  in- 
land seas,  Khiva,  and  Bokhara,  22,556,520  sq. 
kilometers  (Caspian  Sea,  438,690  sp.  kms.;  Sea 
of  Azov,  37,600;  Lake  of  Aral,  67,770;  Bokhara, 
203,430;  Khiva,  67,430).  Population  of  Bok* 
hara,  1,500,000;  of  Khiva,  800,000. 

The  population  is  made  up  of  Slavs,  includ- 
ing Little  and  White  Russians,  Poles,  etc.,  91.8 
per  cent.;  I^tts  and  Lithuanians,  3.1;  Mongols 
(the  Kalmuks  of  the  Astrakhan  steppes),  Tatars 
(in  southern  Siberia),  Kartvelians  (14.5  per 
cent,  of  the  population  in  the  Caucasus),  Turko- 
Tatars  (20.2  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  the 
Caucasus),  Cossacks  (only  in  the  Cossack  prov- 
inces), etc.  Urban  population  (1910),  22,506,- 
800;  rural,  141,272,000. 

St.  Petersburg  had  (1911)  1,911,400  inhabi- 
tants, Moscow  1,505,500,  Warsaw  864,000,  Odessa 
498,100,  Kiev  446,800,  Lodz  403,720,  Riga  327,- 
940,  Kharkov  223.700,  Saratov  202,330,  Vilna 
188,300,  Kazan  182,540,  Ekaterinoslav  151,200, 
Astrakhan  149,830,  Tula  135,130,  Samara  124,- 
900,  Rostov-on-Don  124,500,  Kishinev  120,710, 
Minsk  110,910,  Nizhni-Novgorod  106,120,  Kher- 
son 85,300 — all  in  European  Russia;  Baku  222,- 
100,  Tashkent  193,500,  Tiflis  191,800,  Kokand 
115,000,  Tomsk  108,800,  Ekoterinodar  99,530, 
Vladivostok  93,200,  Omsk  91,200,  Irkutsk  88,700, 
Samarkand  81,810-— all  in  Asiatic  Russia. 

The  movement  of  the  population  is  detailed 
in  the  table  below  for  the  latest  available  years 
(M.  marriages,  B.  births,  D.  deaths,  £.  emigra- 
tion to  Siberia ) : 


vr  n  TV  P!  ^ 

1901 862.408  4,801,'l90  8.218.501  218^879 

1902 877.909  4,993,248  8.204.333  672.679 

1903 919.082  4.978.306  S.103.213  768.812 

1904 801.313  6.118.663  3.149.958  707.468 

1905 839.986  4.819.166  3.410.669  852.960 

•For  years   1906.   1907,   1908.   1909.   1910. 

The  number  of  emigrants  overseas  is  im- 
possible to  calculate,  as  many  escape  from  Russia 
without  passports,  far  the  greater  number  having 
the  United  States  as  their  ultimate  destination. 

Education,  etc.  Instruction  is  totally  in- 
adequate and  in  the  rural  districts  many  of 
the  reported  schools  exist  on  paper  only.  Not 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
have  received  even  the  most  elementary  in- 
struction. Many  of  the  teachers  lack  proper 
qualifications.  A  large  part  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  education  is  controlled  by  the  Holy 
Synod,  which,  with  the  ministry  for  education, 
has  the  direction  of  elementary  instruction. 
Secondary  schools  are  insufTictent;  special 
schools  are  few  but  show  a  tendency  to  increase. 
There  are  universities  at  Kazan,  Kiev,  Kharkov, 


Hoseow,  Odessa^  St  Petersburg,  Sarator,  Tomsk, 
Yuriev,  and  Warsaw.  Finland  has  an  admir- 
able school  system  and  a  highly  intelligent 
population. 

The  attendance  of  Jewish  children  at  the 
general  schools  is  severely  restricted;  special 
schools  are  supposed  to  be  maintained  for  them, 
but  are  few  and  inadequately  supported.  Private 
Jewish  enterprise  maintains  about  14,740  khed- 
ers,  with  some  202,000  pupils.  Nearly  94 
per  cent,  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  are  re- 
stricted to  the  pale,  covering  about  362,000  sq. 
miles,  a  little  over  4  per  cent,  of  the  empire, 
a  little  under  20  per'  cent,  of  European  Russia. 

All  Russians,  Rumanians,  most  Kartvelians, 
and  some  Turko-Tatars  and  Finns  belong  to 
the  Greek  Orthodox  church  (69.90  per  cent,  of 
the  population ) ;  most  Turko-Tatars  and  the 
mountain  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  to  Islam 
(10.83  per  cent.);  Poles  and  Lithuanians,  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  (8.91);  Finns,  Ger- 
mans, Letts,  etc.,  to  Protestant  sects;  and 
Armenians  to  the  Gregorian  church.  Jews  num- 
ber about  4.05  per  cent. 

Agricultube.  Out  of  a  total  of  102,935,619 
dessia tines  (1  dessiatine=2.7  acres)  under  pri- 
vate ownership  (1909),  26,812,251  belonged  to 
the  peasants;  49,361,865  to  the  nobles;  16,093,- 
974  to  merchants,  etc.;  154,689,573  to  the  crown, 
churches,  etc. ;  15,778,677  to  corporations.  Sixty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  total  forests  of  the  empire 
is  owned  by  the  government  (which  derived  a 
revenue  of  70,000,000  roubles  from  ^e  timber 
industry  in  1910),  23  per  cent,  by  landed  pro- 
prietors, 9  per  cent,  by  the  peasantry.  The 
distribution  of  agricultural  lands  (1909)  is 
shown  below  in  dessiatines: 

Cropped  Pasture  Forest 

European    Rus.«  74.880.300  23.649.600  139.543.700 

Poland     6.163.700  867.700  2.177.200 

Caucasus    7,646.800  1.953.100  4.967.200t 

Siberta     6.278.600  5,568.500  228.189.100t 

Central    Asia...     1,733,600  2.697.900  15.370.700t 

•  Fifty  governments,  t  Forests  administered 
by  the  forestry  department. 

Much  of  the  area  of  the  empire  ia  unfit  for 
any  kind  of  cultivation;  the  north  is  frozen 
during  all  but  a  few  weeks  during  which  pasture 
grass  and  berries  grow;  in  the  south  sandy 
steppes  meet  the  head  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
dense  forests  occupy  large  tracts  in  the  interior 
provinces  and  in  Siberia.  Between  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  seas,  however,  the  soil  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  producing  great  quantities  of  grain. 

The  following  table  covers  63  governments 
(including  Poland)  in  European  (E)  and  10  in 
Asiatic  (A)  Russia,  areas  in  thousands  of  hec- 
tares, yield  in  quintals,  averacre  quintals  per 
hectare  in  1012;  fi<]fures  for  1912  are  final,  for 
1013  subject  to  revision: 


1000  hectares 

Quintals 

Qa 

1912      1913 

1912              1918 

ha. 

Wheat   E. 24.551  26.118 

169.769.945  228,008.468 

69 

A.  4.342    5.303 

28.105.598     87.558.920 

6.5 

Rye   E.... 28.649  29.081 

266.802.008  246.888.423 

90 

"    A....  1.046     1,266 

8.401.472       7,624.620 

80 

Barley   E. 11,379  12.218 

99.272,975  119.699.556 

8.7 

A.      333        438 

2.683.529       8.602.063 

80 

Oats   E...  16.680  16.907 

141.269.002  169.810.889 

8.5 

"      A...   1.947    2.321 

13.862.636     19.346.961 

7.1         1 

Corn    E...  1.641    1,706 

20.221.186     18.490.755 

12.3         1 

••     A...          9           7 

86.816          106.478 

9.7 

Beets*  E.     708       708 

107.880.308  123,276.527  143.1 

•  For  sugar.      Digitized  by  V^UUV  IC 
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XiiVESTocK.  There  were  in  1009  in  the  empire 
32,114,000  horses,  48,491,000  cattle,  79,662,705 
sheep  and  goats,  12,651,298  swine.  In  1912  there 
were  23,860,178  horses  in  European  and  6,865,- 
878  in  Asiatic  (10  governments)  Russia;  cattle, 
34,547,348  and  7,381,247;  sheep  and  goats,  42,- 
735,567  and  16,257,736;  swine,  11,944,568  and 
918,634.  The  dairy  industry  is  important,  the 
export  of  butter  in  1909  being  3,540,000  poods, 
Talued  at  48,404,000  roubles.  Poultry  and  eggs 
are  exported— 234,726,580  dozen  of  eggs  in  1909. 
Mining  and  Metals.  The  empire  is  rich  in 
minerals.  Vast  treasures  are  stored  in  the 
Obdorsk,  the  Ural,  and  the  Altai  mountains, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  mines  in  opera- 
tion are  found  there.  But  the  industry  is 
undeveloped.  Capital  is  wanting,  and  the  govern- 
ment does  not  encourage  foreign  enterprise.  The 
great  distances  to  be  traversed  and  lack  of 
transportation  facilities  militate  aginst  econom- 
ical transportation  of  the  requisite  machinery. 
The  Russian  government  consistently  refuses 
to  make  available  such  statistical  information 
as  is  freely  furnished  by  other  governments;  so 
that  it  is  from  unofficial  sources  that  the  follow- 
ing figures  for .  production  in  1910  are  derived: 
63,646  kilos  unrefined  gold  (producing  about 
88  per  cent,  of  fine  gold),  5479  kilos  crude 
platinum,  14,847  kilos  unrefined  silver  (produc- 
ing about  92  per  cent,  fine  silver),  1285  tons 
lead,  10,667  tons  zinc,  22,329  tons  copper,  2,985,- 
000  tons  pig  iron,  2,969,000  tons  rolled  iron  and 
steel  of  all  kinds,  25,094,000  tons  coal,  9,474,000 
tons  petroleuni,  2,035,000  tons  salt,  output  of 
pig  iron  in  1911,  219,075,000  poods;  iron  and 
steel,  202,702,000;  coal,  1,726,443,000  (1,209,- 
710,000  from  south  Russia,  360,400,000  from 
Poland,  99,293,000  from  Asiatic  Russia,  41,800,- 
000  from  the  Ural  districts) ;  petroleum,  559,- 
000,000  poods  (461,000,000  from  the  Baku  dis- 
trict). Petroleum  output  in  1912,  560,000,000 
poods  (469,000,000  from  the  Baku  district). 

Manufactures.  The  manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  imperfectly  developed.  Political 
conditions  are  not  conducive  to  business  security 
nor  to  the  certainty  of  justice  that  makes  for 
expansion  and  prosperity.  The  number  of 
factories  under  state  supervision  January  1, 
1910,  is  given  at  14,710,  employing  1,831,396 
persons.  Distilleries  2809,  output  of  alcohol 
114,278,000  gallons;  sugar  works  277,  output 
85,856,000  poods;  flax,  jute,  and  hemp  fatories 
414,  value  of  annual  output  about  73,000,000 
roubles;  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  mills  140, 
value  of  annual  production  about  607,000,000 
roubles.  Value  of  the  annual  production  of  the 
timber  industry,  155,000,000  roubles. 

Fisheries.  The  value  of  the  ^sheries  products 
in  1911  was  estimated  at  about  97,000,000 
roubles. 

CoKMERCE.  The  trade  for  successive  years, 
imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  and 
precious  metals,  is  shown  below,  values  in 
thousands  of  roubles: 


Imports  1000  r. 

Machinery    147.247 

Cotton   116,788 

Tea  69,180 

Metal  wares 62.788 

Woolens   48.686 

Coal  and  coke...  89.790 

Metals  87.349 

Silks  27.268 

Fish 82.686 

Rubber   27,888 

Woolen  yarn 26.286 

Paper,   etc 24,619 

Seeds,  etc 23.979 

HldM*    20.864 

Chem.    products..  20.806 


Exports  1000  r. 

Cereals,  etc 707,861 

Timber   142.368 

Effgs 80.760 

Butter 71.141 

Flax  and  tow 70,398 

BugSLT 66.288 

Seeds 49.100 

Oilcake    84,427 

Cottons 82.024 

Bran  81.616 

Petroleum,  etc....  30.439 

Hides  t   80,112 

Live  animals 26,390 

Metals 22.827 

Hemp  and   tow..  17.672 


•Prepared,  and  exclusive  of  17,034,000  roubles 
iw  hides,     t  Raw  and  prepared. 

The  principal  countries  of  origin  and  destina- 
tion which  figure  in  the  total  trade  of  the  empire 
are  given  in  the  table  below,  with  import  and 
export  values  in  thousand  of  roubles: 


Imports 

1910  1911 

Germany    ....  449.794  487.780 

U.    Kingdom..  163.847  166.081 

China     78,818  82.311 

United    States  74.441  102.489 

France    60.972  66,782 

Persia    86.702  86.402 

Finland     86.992  89,998 

Aus.-Hun 86.026  84.266 

Netherlands. . .  20,444  17,613 

Italy    16.916  17.669 

Turkey    10,886  10,227 

Efirypt     10.144  7.834 

Denmark    7.719  7.678 

Sweden   7,615  9.988 

Bel«rlum    7.093  7,062 

Norway    6,622  8.304 

Rumania    2.312  2,846 

Greece    1.687  1.634 

Spain    444  1.994 

Other    67.227  74,950 

Empire    . . .  .1,084.446  1.161.682 


Exports 


1910 

1911 

890.640 

490.626 

816.476 

837,032 

20.168 

25,598 

9.489 

13,467 

93.646 

90,813 

87,904 

44.551 

42.821 

63,668 

49,736 

67,930 

195,982 

188,799 

76.196 

62.709 

27.859 

83,680 

3,310 

3.198 

26,534 

86.606 

8,907 

8.940 

66.516 

65.424 

6.164 

9.957 

16,049 

29.720 

18,331 

14,579 

7.007 

4.557 

88.382 

30,759 

1.449.086  1.591.411 


Separate  figures  are  given  for  the  trade 
passing  by  way  of  the  European  and  Black 
Sea  (Caucasus)  frontiers  and  to  and  from  Fin- 
land. The  details  below  are  for  1011  and 
(provisional)  1912,  values  in  thousands  of 
roubles : 


1911 

Foodstuffs 134,134 

Raw  materials*  617.046 

Animals 3,457 

Manufactures.    868.062 


Imports 


Exports 


1912 

1911 

1912 

140.198 

988.547 

788,608 

616.267 

473,486 

578.786. 

2.581 

25,831 

80.068  r 

375,456 

25,873 

29,571 

Merchandise 

Imps.  Exps. 

1907 847.365  1,053,010 

1908 912.659         998.250 

1909 906.336  1,427.675 

1910 1,084.446  1.449.085 

1911 1.161.682  1,591,411 


Precious  Metals 


Imps. 
10.937 
28.226 
46.284 
71,281 


Exps. 
13.108 
18,914 
26,806 
32.158 


The  principal  articles  in  the  1911  trade  follow, 
with  values  in  thousands  of  roubles: 


1913—39 


Total 1.022.699  1.034.502     1.613.737  1.427.033 

*Raw  and  half  raw  materials. 

Across  the  Asiatic  frontier  the  principal 
articles  of  export  are  sugar  (12,328,000  roubles 
in  1909)  and  cotton  goods  (21,519,000) ;  of  im- 
port, rice  (7,025,000)  and  raw  cotton  (9,634,- 
000). 

Shipping.  The  shipping  entered  and  cleared 
at  all  ports  in  the  trade  of  the  empire  is  de- 
tailed in  the  table  below  for  1911: 


Entered  Cleared 

No.       Tons  No.       Tons 

White    Sea 1.064       797.000  1,001       794.000 

Baltic    7.698     5.805,000  7,729     5.837.000 

Black    &    Azov..  4,749     7,344,000  4.576    7,163.000 

Pacific    Coast....      725    1,068.000  708    1,035,000 

Total .14.226  15.014.000  14.018  14.829,000       , 
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The  details  of  the  merchant  marine  January                            I9li  1912  1913 

1,  1913,  are  shown  as  follows,  total  veaeels,  and   Exp.  ord. .  .2,M6.»96,768  2.72l,7S8,5»6  S»012.2e4,»4 

total  steamers:                                                                        "  eztraord.    809.694.698  449.296.921  3S8^94.7S 

Total 2.846.690.466  8.171.060.616  3,260.569.066 


Total  Steamen 

__.  ,^      ^                        No.  Tons  No.  Tons 

White    Sea 490  35.028  70  12.280 

gfitlc    .....    968  186.129  248  112.908 

Black   and  Azov 1.822  281.896  418  280.826 

Pacific   Coast 47  20,808  88      19.896 

Caspian    Sea 823  288.260  262  111.064 

Total 8,646    766.606        1.016    486.914 

CoHHTTNiCATiONS.  Railwajs  in  operation 
January  1,  1913,  70,259  versts  (74,942  kilo- 
meters)—16,971  verste  (17,036)  in  Asiatic 
Russia  and  64,288  (67,906)  in  European  Russia, 
the  latter  divided  as  follows:  35,211  versts 
(37,558  kms.)  state  lines,  16,820  (17,941) 
private  lines,  2257  (2407)  local  lines.  The 
development  of  the  Amur  region  through  rail- 
way construction  progressed  during  1913,  the 
Amur  railway  being  opened  to  traffic  as  far  as 
Blagoyestchensk.  It  was  expected  that  some- 
time in  1914  the  line  would  reach  Khabarooka 
and  there  join  the  line  from  Vladivos- 
tock;  its  completion  is  scheduled  for  1916. 
State  telegraph  lines  (1911),  185,939  kms. 
(wires  503,197);  police  389  (389);  rail- 
way 15,872  (214,610);  state  telegraph  ^U- 
tions  4438,  railway  4284;  wireless  stations 
19  and  2  on  board  vessels.  Urban  telephone  lines 
13,930  kms.,  wires  573,861;  interurban  lines 
2328,  wires  10,962.  Post  offices,  16,452.  The 
principal  railway  construction  of  Russia  during 
1913  was  the  line  from  Ekaterinberg  to  the 
river  Tavde,  220  miles  in  length  and  parallel 
to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains. 
A  railway  was  being  completed  from  Poti  to 
Terapse  that  will  be  continued  northwards  to 
Novorossisk  with  the  aim  of  developing  that 
portion  of  Russia  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  part  of  the  region  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  best  known  as  an  oil 
producing  centre.  The  new  railroad  was  to  run 
along  the  seashore  and  was  important  because 
it  would  form  a  second  means  of  communication 
with  India,  shorter  by  372  miles  than  the  pro- 
posed Constantinople-Bagdad  line.  The  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  was  in  course  of  duplication 
and  progress  was  being  made.  During  the 
year  the  ministry  of  ways  and  communication 
was  authorized  to  purchase  17,000  ordinary 
freight  cars,  1400  passenger  cars,  and  700  re- 
frigerator cars  for  the  government  railways. 
The  installation  of  refrigerator  line  routes  was 
an  innovation  and  it  was  proposed  during  the 
ensuing  year  to  make  a  series  of  trial  runs  from 
Siberia  and  other  districts  with  meat,  fish,  game, 
butter,  and  eggs,  to  Warsaw  and  other  cities. 
In  addition,  the  refrigerator  car  service  was  to 
be  tried  between  Samarkand,  Tashkent,  Moscow, 
and  St.  Petersburg,  and  from  the  Crimea  to  the 
capital  cities. 

FiiYANCE.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  rouble 
(par  value  51.456  cents),  and  the  standard  of 
value  is  gold.  In  the  following  table  are  shown 
revenue  and  expenditure  in  roubles,  1911  and 
1912  actual,  1913  budget: 

1911  1912  1918 

Rev.    ord... 2,951,782.684    8.105.916.980    8.240.669.006 
"  extraord.        2,667,906  1,812,932         10,000.000 


Preliminary  figures  for  1914  estimate  the  to- 
tal revenue  and  expenditure  to  balance  at  3.- 
558^61,499  roubles. 

The  1913  budget  is  detaUed  in  thousands  of 
roubles  as  follows: 


Revenue  1000  r. 

Direct   taxes....  260.870 
Indirect  taxes: 

Customs    884,685 

Beverages    ...  60,777 

Tobacco    76.066 

Ciararet  paper  4.261 

Petroleum   ...  48.036 

Beet    sugar...  139.068 

Matches    19.617 

Stamps,   etc...  218.867 
Royalties: 

Mining    666 

Mint   7.688 

PosU   76.690 

Tels.  &  tels...  40.290 

Sale  of  spirits  837.660 

Domains    1.004.220 

Redemp.   pay'ts.  910 

Various   182.081 

Total   ord... 8,240,669 

SSztraord. . . .  10,000 


Total 8.260.669 


Sxpendlture  1000  r. 

Public   debt 402.766 

Council,   etc 8.8X6 

Holy    Synod 44.230 

Imperial   house.  16.366 

War    £50,909 

Foreign  affairs.  7J3i> 

Marine    228,236 

Finance    481.721 

Commerce,    etc  60.659 

Interior   180.5^ 

Instruction    142,736 

Communications  689.412 

Agriculture    185.603 

Justice    88.660 

Audit    11,976 

State  stud 2,693 

Other    10,000 

Total   ord 8,012,064 

Ry.  construct.  110.634 

Army    90.113* 

PorU   18,006 

Ry.   repairs...  17.720 

Jap.  war 196 

Other    1,633 

Total 8.250.559 


Total 2.964,360.590    8.107.729.862    8.260,669.006 


The  public  debt  stood  January  1,  1913.  at 
8,841,723,911  roubles  (8,941,640,620  in  1912. 
9,014,141,796  in  1911).  ^ 

A  ridiculous  incident  was  connected  with  the 
issuance,  in  commemoration  of  the  Romanoff 
tercentenary,  of  postage  stamps  bearing  the  por- 
traits of  the  present  czar  and  some  of  his 
forerunners.  They  bad  to  be  withdrawn  because 
of  the  refusal  of  the  officials  in  charge  of 
certain  minor  post  offices  to  obliterate  the 
imperial  features  with  the  necessary  canceling 
stamp.  Rather  sinister  than  ridiculous  is  the 
impression  left  upon  a  non-Russian  mind  by 
this  bit  of  orientalism. 

Navy.  The  number  and  displacement  of 
warships  built  and  building,  of  1500  or  more 
tons,  and  of  torpedo  craft  of  60  tons  and  orer, 
were  December  1,  1913,  as  follows:  7  battle- 
ships (dreadnought  type,  having  a  main  bat- 
tery of  all  big  guns— 11  inches  or  more  in  cal- 
ibre), of  159,305  tons,  building;  8  battleships 
(predreadnought  type,  of  about  10,000  or  more 
tons  displacement  and  with  main  batteries  of 
more  than  one  calibre),  of  112,050  tons,  built; 
2  coast-defense  vessels  (including  smaller  bat- 
tleships and  monitors),  of  10,380  tons,  built; 
4  battle  cruisers,  of  128,000  tons,  building: 
6  armored  cruisers,  of  63,500  tons,  built;  9 
cruisers,  of  52,845  tons,  built,  and  8;  of  45,000 
tons,  building;  93  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  of 
86,145  tons,  built,  and  45,  of  54,810  tons,  build- 
ing; 14  torpedo  boats,  of  2132  tons,  built;  30 
submarines,  of  6629  tons,  built,  and  25,  of  14,- 
677  tons,  building.  Total  tons  built,  283.681; 
building,  401,692;  total,  built  and  building. 
685,373.  Russia  is  the  sixth,  in  point  of  naval 
strength,  of  the  great  powers.  Total  person- 
nel, 60,426;  including  8  admirals,  18  vice-ad- 
mirals,  14  rear-admirals,  131  captains  and  com- 
manders,   1011rt^f|dJfi^j^Ng?gll4ir   crsft 
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include  9  military  dirigibles  on  hand  and  10       In    1913    the   Russian  militarj   authoritte 

ordered,  and  250  military  aeroplanes  on  hand  contemplated   the   creation   of   four  new  army 

(monoplanes,   biplanes,   and   hydro-afixoplanes) •  corps,  two  of  which  were  to  be  in  Europe,  one 

Four  of  the  battleships  building  (the  BevM-  *"  ^??  Caucasus  and  one  in  the  Far  East.    This 

topol,  the  Oangui,  the  Petropavlovsk,  and  the  Z^^^^  ™*^®  ^?  instead  of  28  army  corps  in 

Poltava)    are  for  the  Baltic  fleet;   their  keels  European  Russia  and  would  involve  an  mcrease 

were  laid  at  St  Petersburg  in  June,  1909,  all  ^^  }}^^  number  of  infantry  reginients,  but  the 

were  launched  in  1911,  and  they  are  expeeted  method  of  securing  this  had  not  been  definitely 

to  be  ready  for  service  at  the  end  of  1914.    The  ^?^'**®^-   ?'?"^>l,!l^°  ™^^®   *<>^  *^?  Pro^i- 

other  three    (the  Emperor  Alexander  III.,  the  sion  of  24  to  36  additional  held  batteries,  four 

Empress  Marie,  and  the  EhaieHna)  are  for  the  *o  ■«  batteries  of  field  howitzers,  two  to  four 

Black  Sea  fleet;  they  were  begun  in  1911,  and  fo^^®   batteries,   and  one  or   two  batteries   of 

the  Empress  Marie  was  launched  November  1,  heavy  howitzers,  or  a  total  of  from  30  to  48 

1913.    The   four  battle  cruisers  building    (the  entirely   new   batteries   of   artillery.    No   pro- 

TfavaHn,    the    Borodino,    the   Izmail,    and    the  J^'^n,  however,  had  been  made  for  increasing 

Kinhum)  are  to  be  finished  in  1917.    Four  of  the  force  of  cavalry.    The  light  field  howitzer 

the  smaller  cruisers  building  are  for  the  Baltic  batteries  had  all  been  armed  with  the  12  em. 

and  two  for  the  Black  Sea.    Messrs.  Vickers,  ^'^PP  howitzer  and  there  were  enough  avail- 

I.td.,  were  awarded  a  contract  in  June,   1913,  J.^Je  '<>f  ^}\  proposed  Increase.    The  heavy  ar- 

f or    the    erection    of    a    new    gun    factory    at  *"le'y  J\ad  been  rearmed  with  the  new  10.6  em. 

Zarizin,  to  be  finished  in  two  years.  ?S  nn?°r   T®,  new  heavy   howitzer  of    15   can. 

Abmt.  a  new  recruiting  law  was  signed  j^-®^  inches).  There  was  available  material 
by  the  emperor  on  August  6,  1912,  and  came  '^'  f  ®  proposed  new  batteries  and  new  tele- 
into  effect  on  December  14,  of  that  year,  apply-  graph  companies  were  to  be  added  to  the  engi- 
ing  to  the  contingent  of  recruits  called  fnto  JV^*^  ^^^^'^^V'^^^^i'^  ''''^  ^'^"^^^  ^**' 
service  in  the  fall  of  1913.  The  age  of  con-  ^^}9^^  ^®™  ^  be  added. 
Bcription  was  put  back  a  few  months,  being  Goi^nicent.  Russia  is  a  (nominally)  con- 
placed  at  20  years  on  January  14  instead  of  Btitutional  monarchy  under  an  autocratic  czar, 
21  years  on  October  14.  llie  annual  con-  ^^o  is  supreme  ruler  and  legislator.  The  con- 
scription was  to  take  place  early  in  the  year,  stitution  of  October,  1905,  conferring  upon  the 
or  between  September  28  and  October  28  so  as  Pfople  civic  liberty  based  upon  individual  in- 
to begin  the  training  of  the  troops  before  the  violability  and  freedom  of  conscience,  speech, 
severity  of  the  winter  and  the  large  number  of  aesembly,  and  association,  has  turned  out  to  be 
holidays  interfered.  The  list  of  exemptions  another  Russian  pleasantry.  The  council  of 
was  redrafted  and  in  certain  cases  postpone-  empire  is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
ments  instead  of  exemptions  were  arranged,  elected  members  and  members  nominated  by 
Furthermore,  the  list  of  educational  and  pro-  tb®  <»ar.  The  Duma  (reduced  to  442  members) 
fessional  exemptions  was  lessened  and  the  in-  has  on  paper  large  powers  of  legislation,  so 
eentive  for  educated  conscripts  to  become  officers  long  as  none  of  the  **  fundamental  laws  of  the 
was  increased.  The  minimum  time  of  shortr  imperial  administration"  be  not  involved, 
term  volunteers  was  increased  from  one  year  These  ''fundamental  laws,"  however,  have 
to  two  years,  but  it  was  shortened  in  the  case  proved  a  snare  and  a  delusion  to  many  a  reform- 
of  those  who  could  pass  examinations  as  offl-  enamored  Duma  member.  The  ruling  senate, 
cers.  Men  of  educational  qualifications,  yet  partly  deliberative,  partly  executive,  is  the  high 
not  entitled  to  serve  as  short-term  volunteers  court  of  justice  for  the  empire;  the  Holy  Synod 
under  the  new  law,  may  enlist  between  the  is  the  regulator  of  religious  affairs;  the  council 
asres  of  18  and  30  to  complete  the  ordinary  pe-  of  ministers  is  composed  of  heads  of  depart- 
riod  of  service  as  ordinary  volunteers   (Okhop-  ments. 

niki)   and  great  efforts  were  being  made  to  in-       The    reigning    czar,  Nicholas  IT.  Alexandro- 

duce  men  to  enlist  voluntarily  and  thus  lower  ^ich,  of  the  house  of  Romanoff-Holstein-Oottorp, 

the  average  age  of  the  contingent.    The  annual  Fmperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russia s,  was 

contingent   of   recruits    in    1913    was   fixed    at  horn    at    St.    Petersburg    May    18,    1868,    and 

455,000  men,  as  in  1912,  but  owing  to  the  appli-  succeeded   his   father   November    1,    1894.     He 

cation   of  the   new  law   it  was   expected   that  married    (November,    1894)    Princess    Alix    of 

there   would   be   less   wastage   and   that  about  Hesse;   they  have  issue  four  daughters  and  a 

30,000  more  men  would  be  secured.    The  new  son,  the  heir-apparent,  Alexis,  born  at  Peterhof 

law  also  provided  that  the  short-term  volun-  August  12,   1904,  and  during  recent  years  in 

teers  should  join  in  the  summer  from  June  28  precarious  health. 

to  July  13,  but  this  was  objected  to  by  the  mili-       The    ministry    in    1913    was    composed    as 

tary  authorities  who  wished  them  to  join   in  follows:    V.  N.  Eokovtsov,  premier  and  mini- 

the  winter   with   the   other   recruits.    In    1912  ster   for   finance;    A.    A.    Maklakov,    interior; 

the  normal  organization  of  the  Russian  army  Clen.    V.    B.     (Baron)     Fredericksz,     imperial 

was  as  follows:     Number  of  army  corps,  37;  household;    Gen.     V.     A.     Sukhomlinov,    war; 

infantry  divisions,  70;   rifle  brigades,  17;  cav-  Admiral   I.    K.    Grigorovich,    marine;     J.    G. 

airy  brigades,  68;  reserve  infantry  divisions  to  Stcheglovitov,  justice;  S.  I.  Timachev,  commerce 

be  formed  on  mobilization,  38;  the  number  of  ^'  I^*  Sabler,  procurator  of  the  Holy    Synod; 

divisions  in  an  army  corps  were  two;  the  num-  ^nd  industry;  S.  V.  Rukhlov,  communications; 

her  of  brigades  in  a  division  were  two;    the  -A-  V.   Krivocheyn,   agriculture;   P.   A.   Khari- 

number  of  regiments  in   a  brigade,  two;   bat-  tonov,    state   comptroller;    Dr.    L.    A.   dassov 

talions  in   a   regiment,  four;    companies   in  a  instruction, 
battalion,  four.    The  peace  strength  for  Europe  TTTBivwr 

and  the   Caucasus  was  estimated   at  949,000,  hibtort 

while  for  Asiatic  Russia  the  force  was  esti-      The  Iicfebial  Ootjwcil.    The  reforms  passed     t 

mated  at  124,000.  ._  ^^     .,.  ,  •.  _  r  _i 


by  the  third  Duma  could  not^^ft^'of^^UmgiC 
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cording  to  tibe  imperial  ukase  of  March  6,  life  of  the  country  all  manifestationfl  of  inad- 
1006,  unless  approved  by  the  imperial  council,  missible  official  caprice.  The  country  expects 
This' latter  body  has  proved  to  be  the  enemy  of  of  you,  gentlemen  of  the  imperial  Duma,  legit- 
even  moderate  innovations.  The  bills  dealing  lative  measures  to  assist  the  development  of 
with  the  responsibility  of  officials,  the  admis-  the  principles  of  local  self-government  and  of 
sion  of  women  to  the  bar,  the  establishment  of  the  economic,  forces  of  our  people."  The  min- 
municfpal  institutions  in  Poland,  and  the  ex-  istry,  desiring  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Oc- 
tension  of  the  Zematvo  system  of  local  self-  tobrists  and  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy  the 
government  to  the  province  of  Archangel — these  Right,  attempted  an  impossible  straddle.  In 
with  other  measures  were  either  vetoed  or  post-  his  programme  speech  the  premier,  M. 
poned  by  the  imperial  council,  and  the  impor-  Kokovtsov,  succeeded  in  antagonizing  all  par- 
tant  bill  for  the  establishment  of  cantonal  ties,  while  attempting  to  please  all.  To  satisfy 
Zematvos,  passed  in  1011  by  the  Duma,  was  the  Octobrists  he  declared  that,  now  the  coun- 
still  kept  on  the  table  of  the  imperial  coun-  try  was  pacified,  it  would  be  possible  to  realize 
qII.  legally  the  principles  laid  down   in   the  mani- 

The  Fourth  Duica.  Later  returns  regarding  festo  of  October  30,  1905.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
the  strength  of  the  parties  in  the  Duma  which  necessary  to  preserve  the  basic  traditions  of  the 
met  for  the  first  time  on  November  28,  1912,  Russian  state — the  unity  and  indivisibility  of 
placed  the  strength  of  the  Right  at  63;  Na-  the  empire,  and  the  dominant  position  of  the 
tionalists,  90;  Conservative  Constitutionalists  Russian  nationality  and  the  orthodox  faith, 
(a  split  from  the  Nationalist  group),  34;  Oc-  Instead  of  presenting  a  clear-cut  legislative 
tobrists,  93;  and  Opposition,  152  (including  programme,  the  premier  contented  himself  with 
Progressists,  Cadets,  Poles,  and  Extremists),  suggesting  numerous  but  vague  legislative  re- 
The  Octobrists  occupied  a  central  and  decisive  forms.  The  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
position  in  the  new  Duma ;  they  could  side  with  speech  threw  the  Octobrists  again  into  the  arms 
the  184  members  of  the  government  parties,  of  the  Opposition,  and  before  the  adjournment 
or  with  the  152  of  the  Opposition:  Without  on  December  28,  1912,  a  resolution  was  passed 
the  Octobrists  neither  side  could  boast  a  ma-  inviting  the  government  to  declare  frankly  and 
jority.  The  Octobrists,  it  must  be  remembered,  unreservedly  in  favor  of  a  legal*  r^ime  and  the 
had  stood  for  a  policy  of  moderate  reform  as   Octobrist  principles. 

opposed  to  radicalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  The  first  three  months  of  the  1913  session 
reaction  on  the  other;  they  were  now  torn  by  were  characterized  by  a  singular  paucity  of 
opposite  tendencies.  The  manipulation  of  the  legislative  achievements,  due  to  the  refusal  of 
recent  elections  and  the  growing  urgency  of  the  government  to  introduce  any  but  petty 
reform  impelled  them  away  from  the  govern-  finance  bills.  This  neglect  of  much-needed  re- 
ment  and  the  Right.  Yet  they  were  reluctant  form  made  the  ministry  more  unpopular  than 
to  join  with  the  Opposition,  for  that  would  ever.  Several  bills  were  submitted  by  mem- 
mean  too  great  a  break  with  the  government,  bers  of  the  Cadet  party  embodying  provisions 
too  great  a  temptation  to  radicalism.  More-  for  religious  freedom,  free  assembly,  the  libertv 
over,  in  the  very  first  session,  in  the  election  of  the  press,  the  right  of  association,  and  uni- 
of  officers,  the  Nationalist-Right  was  unwilling  versal  suffrage.  The  bills  were  discussed,  but 
to  make  the  concessions  necessary  to  acquire  could  not  be  taken  seriously.  Although  the 
the  cooperation  of  the  Octobrists;  the  latter,  Duma  did  little  legislative  work,  it  directed 
therefore,  joined  with  the  Opposition  in  electing  numerous  interpellations  against  the  govern- 
M.  Rodzyanko  (Octobrist)  president  of  the  ment;  the  most  important  were  the  interpelU- 
Duma;  Prince  Volkonsky  (non-party  Right),  tion  on  the  illegal  extension  of  the  exceptional 
first  vice-president;  Prince  Urusov  (Progress-  powers  of  local  administration  and  that  on  the 
ist),  second  vice-president;  M.  Dmitryukov  relation  of  petroleum  syndicates  to  the  hi^h 
(Octobrist),  secretary;  M.  Nicholas  Lvov  cost  of  fuel.  Meanwhile  the  Octobrists  in  the 
(Progressist),  assistant  secretary.  The  coOp-  Duma  vacillated  between  the  Right  and  Left 
eration  of  the  Octobrists  with  the  Left  was  and  began  to  give  evidence  of  a  tendency  to 
hailed  by  the  Russian  press  as  an  epoch-making  split 

event;  in  many  quarters  the  Octobrists  were  The  Duma  and  the  Budget.  The  bud^ret  for 
severely  criticised  for  it;  and  when  M.  Rodz«  1913  was  not  taken  up  until  the  end  of  Max, 
yanko  took  the  chair  the  Nationalists  and  the  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  convocation  of  the 
members  of  the  Right  walked  out  in  indiprna-  Duma.  The  budget  discussions  afforded  oppor- 
tion.  The  speech  of  the  new  president  had  tunity  for  a  thoroughgoing  criticism  of  the 
significant  emphasis  on  the  need  for  legislative  administration.  The  ministry  of  the  interior 
reform.  "Gentlemen  of  the  imperial  Duma."  received  the  most  bitter  attacks.  In  his  pre- 
he  said,  "I  have  ever  been  and  always  shall  liminary  report,  the  chairman  of  the  budget 
be  a  convinced  champion  of  the  representative  committee,  M.  Alexeyenko,  struck  the  keynote 
regime  based  on  constitutional  principles,  of  the  debate  which  followed.  Russia  was"  gov- 
granted  to  Russia  by  the  great  manifesto  of  erned  by  police  rather  than  by  laws,  he  said, 
October  30,  1905,  to  consolidate  the  foundations  and  although  the  Russian  peasants  and  artisans 
of  which  must  be  the  first  and  instant  care  of  bore  the  burdens  of  taxation,  they  were  not  pro- 
a  Russian  representative  assembly.  The  Rus-  tected  by  the  government.  His  concludinj^ 
sian  people,  which  has  sent  its  representatives  words,  "We  have  given  you  good  finances;  give 
to  the  imperial  Duma,  expects  of  them  earnest  us  pood  government,"  were  heartily  applauded 
work  and  unceasing  care,  to  contribute  to  the  by  the  Duma.  An  Octobrist  deputy,  M.  Shid- 
further  development  and  support  of  the  military  lovsky,  accused  the  ministry  of  allowing  the 
power  of  Russia;  it  expects  legislative  work  police  to  violate  the  law  and  arbitrarily  to 
directed  towards  securing  in  all  classes  of  the  checkmate  all  progress.  The  Cadet  party  (an 
population  an  intelligent  obedience  to  law,  and  Opposition  group)  were  even  more  outspoken  in 
removing  from  the  conditions  of  the  every-day  their  condemnation  of  the  unprogressive  bureau- 
Digitized  by  \^i^L>VlC 
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eracy.    In  the  words  of  M.  Alezandrov,  "The  absented  themselves  from  the  remainder  of  the 

Russian   government   is   unworthy   of   its    peo-  sittings  of  the  session. 

pie."  The  censure  of  the  home  policy  was  On  October  28  the  Duma  reassembled,  with 
summed  up  by  an  Octobrist  resolution  passed  the  ministers  still  "on  strike."  The  strike  was 
on  June  3  by  a  majority  of  164  to  117:  (1)  proving  uncomfortable,  however,  for  both  Duma 
That  the  ministry  of  the  interior  by  continuing  and  ministry;  it  paralyzed  the  Duma  by  ex- 
tbe  use  of  exceptional  measures  after  order  has  eluding  ministerial  reports,  and  it  tended  to 
been  restored  in  the  country,  arouses  in  the  discredit  parliamentary  government,  thus 
people  general  dissatisfaction  and  a  legitimate  throwing  the  ministry  somewhat  unwillingly 
feeling  of  revolt  against  unnecessary  restric-  into  the  arms  of  the  reactionaries — ^who  just 
tions;  (2)  that  the  ministry  has  destroyed  re-  at  this  moment  were  getting  themselves  cor- 
spect  for  law  and  order  by  refusing  to  intro-  dially  hated  in  connection  with  the  Kiev  trial, 
duce  bills  to  carry  out  the  long-needed  reforms  The  situation  was  much  improved  by  the  apol- 
set  forth  in  the  manifesto  of  1905  and  in  other  ogy  of  M.  Markov  on  November  14. 
imperial  edicts;  (3)  that  in  delaying  the  re-  The  fall  session  was  signalized  by  the  dis- 
form  of  local  self-government,  which  has  been  ruption  of  the  Octobrist  party.  The  party 
recognized  as  necessary  by  the  government  it-  congress  in  November  passed  a  resolution  con- 
self,  and  the  extension  of  this  reform  to  the  demning  the  government.  To  this  action  the 
whole  of  Russia,  the  government  hinders  eco-  Right  wing  of  the  Octobrists  took  exception, 
nomic  and  cultural  development;  and  (4)  that  whereupon  the  party  disintegrated,  the  Right 
the  application  of  the  existing  laws  with  regard  wing  forming  a  separate  group,  and  the  other 
to  separate  nationalities  is  disintegrating  the  faction,  with  former  president  of  the  Duma  M. 
people  and  weakening  Russia.  The  government  Khomiakoff  and  present  president  M.  Rodz- 
is  called  upon  for  the  immediate  realization  of  yanko  at  their  head,  formed  a  new  party.  The 
remedial  measures.  The  situation  was  critical:  Duma  was  adjourned  by  imperial  ukase  from 
A  parliamentary  majority  had  condemned  the  December  20  to  January  27.  The  Senate,  which 
home  policy  in  no  uncertain  terms.  Possibly  in  Russia  is  a  high  court  of  justice,  for  the 
Af.  N.  MaklakoflT,  who  had  only  recently  sue-  first  time  in  30  years  exercised  its  prerogative 
ceeded  M.  Makarov  as  minister  of  the  interior,  to  refuse  to  register  an  illegal  administrative 
felt  himself  too  much  of  a  novice  to  undertake  ordinance.  The  withdrawal  of  the  illegal  ordi- 
a  justification  of  his  department — ^at  any  rate,  nance — ^which  concerned  the  Military  Medical 
he  observed  a  profound  silence.  Meanwhile  the  Academy — was  effected  by  informal  means. 
Duma  went  on  to  criticise  the  administration  FiNLAin).  The  conflict  between  Finnish  na- 
of  justice  and  the  conduct  of  education.  The  tionalism  and  the  imperial  government's  policy 
educational  policy  of  the  ministry  was  called  of  Russification  resulted  in  the  resignation  of 
''a  menace  to  the  moral  development  of  the  General  Langhoff,  who  for  the  last  seven  years 
people."  Only  the  departments  of  war  and  the  as  minister  secretary  of  state  for  Finland  had 
navy  were  exempted  from  criticism,  and  these  exerted  himself  to  keep  peace  between  the 
only  because  of  the  delicate  international  sit-  Finns  and  the  St.  Petersburg  government.  Gen- 
uation.  The  conclusion  of  the  budget  discus-  eral  Langhoff  was  succeeded  by  M.  Markov,  a 
sion  on  June  26  was  welcomed  with  a  sigh  of  Russianized  Finn,  who,  as  vice-president  of  the 
relief  by  the  ministry,  and  on  July  8  the  Duma  economic  department  in  Finland,  had  given  fre- 
was  prorogued  to  October  8.  quent  proof  of  his  subserviency  to  St.  Peters- 
The  Ministerial  Strike.  One  of  the  most  burg.  M.  Borovitonov,  a  Russian,  was  ap- 
picturesque  incidents  of  the  spring  session  of  pointed  to  take  M.  Markov's  old  place,  in  direct 
the  Duma  was  the  "strike"  of  the  cabinet  fol-  violation  of  the  provision  of  the  Finnish  con- 
lowing  an  insult.  It  was  the  result  of  ill-feel-  stitution  that  the  office  may  be  filled  only  by  . 
ing  between  the  government  and  the  Right.  M.  a  native  of  Finland.  Another  infraction  of  law 
Kokovtsov's  speech  had,  as  we  remarked,  deeply  was  observed  in  the  introduction — contrary  to 
offended  the  Reactionaries  by  the  mention  of  the  act  of  1910 — of  a  bill  to  apply  the  Russian 
the  legal  principles  of  1905.  As  the  session  law  to  political  offenders  in  Finland.  In  the 
progressed  it  became  apparent  that  the  Nation-  attempt  to  force  Russian  lawd  on  the  grand 
alists  were  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  duchy,  constitutionality  was  disregarded  and 
ministry,  which,  they  said,  had  been  too  weak  the  Finns  were  excited  to  strenuous  though  un- 
and  vacillating  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  availing  protests.  The  most  striking  incident 
the  country.  The  quarrel  became  more  and  of  the  year  was  the  consequence  of  the  impris- 
more  noticeable  until  M  Markov,  the  leader  of  onment  of  an  officer  at  Viborg  for  **  political 
the  Right,  indulged  in  a  tirade  against  abuses  reasons."  The  officer  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
in  the  department  of  finance — ^M.  Kokovtsov's  Appeals  at  Helsingfors  and  obtained  his  release, 
department — and  referring  to  the  officials  of  At  this  juncture  the  imperial  government  inter- 
that  department,  said  "they  must  not  steal."  vened,  called  the  Finnish  judges  to  account  for 
The  deputy  speaker  called  M.  Markov  to  order  not  applying  the  Russian  law  in  the  case,  and 
and  M.  Markov  attempted  so  to  construe  his  put  them  on  trial  before  a  St.  Petersburg  court, 
own  words  that  the  premier  would  have  no  The  judges  failed  to  vindicate  themselves  and 
occasion  to  take  offense.  It  was  too  late  to  were  incarcerated  in  the  Kresty  prison.  This 
mend  matters,  however.  M.  Kokovtsov  had  was  not  the  only  instance  of  the  kind,  accord- 
taken  the  allusion  as  a  personal  insult,  and  left  ing  to  a  Finnish  writer.  "  Other  officers  who 
the  hall  in  a  huff.  The  affair  was  taken  up  by  are  still  free  are  in  a  difficult  and  precarious 
the  council  of  ministers  and  the  Duma  was  noti-  situation,  since  it  is  their  duty  to  follow  the 
fied  that  until  the  president  of  the  Duma  had  laws  to  which  they  have  sworn  an  oath  of  al- 
made  formal  apology  for  the  insult  offered  to  legiance,  yet  by  so  doing  they  not  only  lose 
the  head  of  the  ministry  by  a  member  of  the  their  positions  but  are  in  danger  of  political 
Duma,  no  member  of  the  cabinet  would  enter  persecution.  Sorrow  and  indignation  are  great  ^ 
the  hall.    The  Duma  refused  and  the  ministera  throughout  the  country.    ^^JM^e&%^^!i^^^l^ 
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fleers  in  Nystad,  Tavastehus,  and  Helsinfffors  three  to  three  and  one-quarter  years  in  order 
have  already  been  condemned  to  terma  of  im-  to  strengthen  the  army  in  the  winter  season 
prisonment  of  six  months  or  lonffer."  while  raw  recruits  are  being  trained. 

PoLAin).  The  Polish  municipal  goTemment  Fobeign  Relations.  The  unsettled  condi- 
bill  of  the  third  Duma  (see  1012  Yeab  Book,  tion  of  the  Balkan  nations  made  the  year  a 
Russia,  History ),  amended  by  the  imperial  trying  one  for  the  Russian  foreign  office.  Bus- 
council  in  the  diirection  of  anti-semitism,  re-  sian  interests  in  the  Black  Sea  basin,  the  possi- 
stricted  suffrage,  and  increased  government  con-  bility  that  Bulgaria  might  obtain  a  foothold  on 
trol,  was  taken  up  by  the  fourth  Duma  in  the  the  Sea  of  Marmosa,  the  weakening  of  Turkey, 
spring  session.  The  Opposition  attacked  the  and  its  effect  on  Russian  interests  in  Asia 
amendments,  but  the  Polish  deputies  accepted  Minor,  the  promotion  of  pan-Slavic  interests, 
tiie  measure — incomplete  as  it  was.  The  Poles  the  diplomatic  duel  with  the  Triple  Alliaooe, 
were  reproached  with  opportunism  and  repudi-  the  preservation  of  the  Triple  Entente  in  spite 
ated  by  the  Cadets.  In  December  the  council  of  divergent  interests — these  and  less  obvious 
of  the  empire  rejected  by  a  vote  of  90  to  74  an  considerations  complicated  the  situation.  In  a 
essential  clause  of  the  bill  which  allowed  the  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  Russia  wished 
use  of  the  Polish  language  in  the  municipalities,   to  have   the   Balkan   allies   successful    against 

The  Pbess.  The  persecution  of  indiscreet  Turkey,  to  have  them  look  to  Russia  as  their 
editors  received  a  temporary  setback  in  March  patron  and  protector,  to  prevent  Austria-Hun- 
when  the  czar  issued  an  amnesty  as  an  inci-  gary  from  intervening,  and  to  secure  such  a 
dent  of  the  tercentenary  celebration.  The  res-  settlement  as  would  not  readily  allow  of  future 
pite  was  only  temporary,  however,  and  the  press  Austro-Hungarian  expansion  southwards.  It 
continued  to  be  subject  to  fines  and  editors  to  was  quite  natural  that  relations  with  AusMa- 
imprisonment.  A  press  bill  introduced  in  the  Hungary  should  haiw  been  strained — ^the  re- 
Diuna  in  July  bv  the  government  provided  for  markable  thing  was  that  peace  was  maintained, 
the  censorship  of  journals  an  hour  before  they  The  mission  oi  Prince  Hohenlohe,  who  brought 
are  exposed  for  sale,  ecclesiastical  censorship  the  csar  an  autograph  letter  from  Francis  Jo- 
of  religious  items,  and  the  responsibility  of  seph  in  February,  was  undoubtedly  of  great 
printers  as  well  as  editors.  The  condition  of  importance,  coming  as  it  did  when  misunder- 
the  press  in  Russia  is  well  illustrated  by  the  standings  and  conflicting  policies  had  almost 
fact  that,  as  the  result  of  inadmissible  com-  brought  the  two  nations  to  the  point  of  war. 
ments  on  the  Beiliss  case,  four  editors  were  The  situation  again  became  critical  in  March, 
arrested,  two  journals  were  suspended,  thirty  Just  before  the  fall  of  Adrianople,  Gren.  Radkd 
editions  were  confiscated,  and  34  fines— amount-  Dimitryev  visited  St.  Petersburg  with  the  ob- 
ing  to  10,000  roubles — ^were  imposed.  ject,  well-informed  newspapers  affirmed,  of  ob- 

Labob  Agitation.  In  the  spring  of  1013  the  taining  Russian  support  for  the  contemplated 
anniversary  of  the  Lena  strike  was  celebrated  attack  on  Constantinople.  While  General 
by  labor  demonstrations  in  St.  Petersburg.  It  Dimitryev  was  at  the  Russian  capital,  news  of 
is  interesting  to  record  that  a  thorougl^ing  the  fall  of  Adrianople  inspired  the  pan-Slavists 
investigation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  strike,  with  wild  enthusiasm.  A  thanksgiving  service 
conducted  by  Senator  Manukhin,  proved  that  was  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection; 
it  was  the  result  of  oppressive  economic  con-  the  Bulgarian  national  anthem  was  sung  in  the 
ditions,  and  not  of  political  anarchy.  The  cap-  street;  and  the  demonstration  became  so  vig- 
tain  of  the  rural  guard  was  deemed  by  Senator  orous  that  the  mounted  police  had  difficulty  in 
Manukhin  to  be  criminally  liable.  Many  un-  clearing  the  streets.  The  Duma,  always  enthu- 
important  strikes  occurred  during  1913  and  elastic  over  Slavic  victories,  resented  the  depres- 
most  of  them  failed  for  lack  of  organization,  sion  of  the  demonstration  and  interpellated  tiie 
the  government  having  effectively  opposed  the  home  minister   on  the   subject.    M.   Maklakov 

read  of  trade-unionism.  More  solidarity  was  shifted  the  responsibility  to  the  police.  On  the 
wn  in  July  by  the  strike  of  100,000  work-  following  Sunday  a  procession  was  held  in  the 
men  in  St  Petersburg  as  a  protest  against  the  Nevsky  Prospekt,  and  banners  were  displayed 
prosecution  of  the  workingmen's  Journals —  with  the  motto  "  Scutari  to  Montenegro.'^  The 
Luoh  and  Prawda.  The  two  newspapers  were  prefects  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  there- 
suppressed,  but  reappeared  under  new  names,  upon  forbade  demonstrations.  In  spite  of  the 
as  Sohivaja  Schiany  and  Rabottchaja  Prawda.  prohibition,  a  demonstration  was  held  in  St 
See  also  Socialism.  Petersburg  on  April  24  to  celebrate  the  capture 

Otheb  Events.  A  large  island  north  of  Si-  of  Scutari.  Subsequently  the  excitement  sub- 
beria  was  discovered  and  claimed  for  the  czar  sided  as  the  situation  in  the  Balkans  grew  less 
under  the  name  "  Nicholas  II.  Land."  In  March  threatening.  For  subjects  not  discussed  here, 
was  celebrated  the  tercentenary  of  the  Romanoff  see  China,  Mongolia;  Tubket  and  the  Balkan 
house;  the  festivities  were  accompanied  by  the  Peoples;  Pebsia;  Attstbia-Hungabt. 
issue  of  an  imperial  ukase  providing  $25,000,000  Ritual  Mubdeb  Case.  Small  as  is  its  polit- 
for  the  betterment  of  agricultural  conditions  ical  significance,  the  "ritual  murder  case'*  de- 
and  granting  partial  or,  in  some  cases,  com-  serves  mention  because  of  the  extraordinary  in- 
plete  amnesty  to  various  grades  of  political  terest  with  which  it  was  followed  by  the  pnss 
offenders,  among  whom  was  the  well-known  both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  Mendel  Beiliss, 
writer  and  exile,  M.  Maxim  Gorky.  The  visit  a  Russian  Jew,  was  accused  of  murdering  a 
of  a  Russian  squadron  to  the  United  Kingdom  Christian  boy,  Andrew  Tushinsky  on  March  25, 
in  October  directed  international  attention  to  1911.  The  murder,  it  was  alleged,  was  not  an 
the  growth  of  the  Russian  navy,  upon  which  ordinary  crime,  but  had  been  committed  in  ful- 
about  $117,490,000  was  expended  in  the  current  fillment  of  some  secret  bloody  rite  of  the  Jew- 
year.  In  regard  to  the  army  an  important  step  ish  religion.  Beiliss's  co-religionists  in  all 
was  decided  on  in  the  spring.  The  legal  term  parts  of  the  world  repudiated  the  "  ritual  mur* 
of  active  infantry  service  was  extended  from  der";  the  charge  was  deno^nc|d,^J^le88  by 
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authorities  of  the  Catholic  Church;  and  the  If  the  importance  of  literary  events  may  be 
prosecution  failed  to  adduce  eTidence  of  miir-  Judged  by  tne  amount  of  discussion  they  pro- 
derouB  rites  among  the  Jews.  Some  sections  yoke,  then  Rapshin's  novel.  That  Whioh  TTof 
of  the  press  went  so  far  as  to  denounce  the  Jfot^  was  certainly  the  greatest  event  of  the 
whole  case  as  a  trumped-up  charge  designed  by  year  in  Russian  Action.  This  long  novel  has  a 
reactionary  elements  in  Russia  to  bring  the  revolutionary  theme,  while  its  style  and  spirit 
Jewish  religion  into  disrepute  and  to  oppress  are  very  reminiscent  of  Tolstoy.  Moreover,  the 
the  Jews.  Former  instances  of  anti-semitic  author  frankly  adopts  the  great  Russian's  his- 
agitation  in  Russia  were  called  to  mind,  and  torical  philosophy.  For  all  of  this  he  has  been 
popular  sentiment  was  strongly  aroused  by  per*  repeatedly  charged  with  plagiarizing  the  im- 
Bistent  rumors  that  the  reactionary  "Bia<^  mortal  War  and  Peace.  This  fact,  together 
Hundred"  was  planning  a  "pogrom,^  or  mas-  with  the  great  intrinsic  merits  of  the  work, 
sacre,  of  the  Jews.  have  attracted  unusual  attention  to  it. 

Indignation  meetings  were  held  in  various  A  less  sensational  and  more  deserved  success 
quarters  of  the  civilized  world;  the  British  was  scored  during  the  year  by  Serg^ev-Tsensk^'s 
labor  party  passed  a  resolution  of  remonstrance;  Beauty,  a  novel  which  more  than  sustains  its 
resolutions  asking  the  United  States  govern-  author's  reputation  as  the  ^eatest  realist  and 
ment  to  protest  were  introduced  in  the  New  most  genuine  artist  of  his  time.  It  is  men  like 
York  State  Assembly,  and  in  the  Federal  Con-  him— his  sixth  volume  of  short  stories  appeared 
gress.  On  November  6  Russia  informed  the  last  year — ^who  prove  the  claim  of  a  "new  lit- 
United  States  that  it  would  receive  no  protests  erature "  in  the  Land  of  the  Czar, 
on  the  subject.  Another     new     writer     of     great     promise. 

The  trial  of  Mendel  Beiliss  began  at  Kieff  on  Chapygin,  has  published  a  much-praised  novel, 
October  8.  The  accused  plead  not  guilty.  The  White  Hermitage,  which  gives  a  most  vivid 
Shakhovsky,  a  leading  witness  for  the  prosecu-  picture  of  peasant  life  in  the  "silent  north"  of 
tion,  created  a  sensation  on  October  12  by  the  Russia.  The  author,  himself  from  the  ranks  of 
statement  that  he  accused  Beiliss  under  police  labor,  enters  fully  and  sympathetically  into  the 
threats.  On  October  21  Kressovsky  testified  to  lives  of  the  toilers  he  describes,  drawing  his 
his  suspicions  that  the  boy  was  murdered  not  characters  so  well  as  to  suggest  Gogol's  mim- 
by  Beiliss,  but  by  a  gang  of  robbers;   and  a  itable  gallery. 

woman  by  the  name  of  Vera  Tcheberiak  was  A  first  piece  of  long  fiction  from  a  writer  of 
implicated  in  the  crime.  It  gradually  became  impressionistic  short  stories  was  Zaitsev's  Be- 
clear  that  no  substantial  evidence  of  Beiliss's  mote  Region,  which  deals  with  the  revolutionary 
guilt  could  be  produced;  and  the  case  for  the  days  of  1904-06,  and  brings  out  the  smallness 
prosecution  received  a  fatal  blow  when  on  the  of  the  characters  that  figured  in  those  eventful 
29th  a  medical  expert  testified  that  the  hairs  times.  This  work,  though  not  truly  a  novel, 
found  on  the  dead  boy's  clothes  could  not  pos-  further  accentuates  the  salutary  tendencies  that 
sibly  have  belonged  to  Beiliss.  The  lawyers  characterize  Russian  literature  at  the  present 
finished  summing  up  on  November  8,  and  on   time. 

the  10th  Mendel  Beiliss  was  acquitted,  and  the  Dealing  also  with  the  revolutionary  era, 
decision  was  promulgated  November  24.  See  Bialy^s  Saint  Peterehurg,  though  not  completed 
also  Judaism.     within  the  year  under  review,  possesses  sufficient 

BT7SSIAK  LITEBATtJBE.  Though  the  merits  to  deserve  mention  in  this  summary, 
year  1913  may  have  added  nothing  epocn*mak-  Mention  must  be  made  here,  too,  of  Sologub's 
ing  or  of  rare  significance  to  Russian  litera-  pretentious  two-volume  novel,  Stoeeter  Than 
ture,  it  was  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  lean  Poison,  even  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
year.  It  is  true,  such  noisy  modernists  as  its  author  was  hitherto  known  chiefly  as  a  poet. 
Gorky  and  Andrtev  have  not  kept  the  Russian  Finally,  there  was  A.  Serafimovitch's  notable 
literary  pot  boiling  with  their  old-time  inten-  City  of  the  Steppe,  a  realistic  novel  full  of  fine 
fiity  in  the  past  twelvemonth;  but  writers  of  descriptions  and  interesting  characters.  Its 
more  recent  fame,  writers  whose  names  are  author  belongs  to  the  group  of  quieter  writers, 
naturally  little  known  outside  of  Russia,  have  who,  naturally,  win  recognition  very  slowly  in 
done  considerable  work  of  real  promise,  if  not   Russia. 

genius.  These  younger  contemporary  writers.  Of  course  all  the  better  known  contemporary 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  manifest  a  com-  Russian  writers — ^Korolenko,  Kiiprin,  Chirikov, 
mendable  disregard  for  the  manners  and  meth-  Gh)rky,  and  Andr6ev — ^were  also  heard  from 
ods  of  the  erstwhile  spellbinders  of  Russian  during  the  year;  but  their  contributions  were 
fiction,  and  an  equally  laudable  regard  for  the  mostly  short  stories,  the  enumeration  of  which 
approved  literary  conventions  of  the  true  mas-  would  give  this  brief  review  the  aspect  of  a 
ters  of  Russian  literature — Gk)gol,  Turgen^v,  mere  index.  Gtorky  and  Korolenko,  however, 
Tolstoy,  Dosts^vsky,  and  Anton  Chekhov.  The  have  attracted  unusual  attention  in  1913 — the 
result  is  as  it  should  be:  A  broader  realism,  former  by  the  publication  of  parts  of  his  auto- 
a  fresher  objectivism,  a  wholesome  optimism,  biography,  and  the  latter  by  the  celebration  of 
and  a  much  saner  art.  his  60th  anniversary. 

These  encouraging  tendencies  are  not,  to  be  The  annual  output  of  verse  has  been  an 
sure,  things  of  today  or  of  yesterday;  discern-  average  one — average  in  quality  and  quantity, 
ing  Russian  readers  have  noticed  them  for  years  Among  the  inevitable  collections  those  of 
and  have  confidently  prophesied  the  coming  of  Sologub,  perhaps  the  greatest  living  Russian 
a  new  era  in  Russian  letters.  Among  those  poet,  and  Bunin,  one  of  the  foremost  younger 
whose  work  best  exemplified  these  new  tend-  writers,  cannot  be  passed  over  without  special 
encies  during  the  last  twelvemonth  were  Ivan  mention.  Sologub's  collection  contains  the 
Shmelev,  Boris  Ropshin,  Sergtev-Tsensky,  A.  choicest  gems  of  his  verse,  while  Bunin's  in- 
Chapygin,  Boris  Zaitsev,  Andray  Bialy,  Ivan  eludes  many  very  admirable  short  stories  as 
Bunin,  and  Fiodor  Sologub.  well  as  much  real  poetry.  I 
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In  dramatic  writing  the  year  has  been  some- 
what above  the  average.  It  produced,  besides 
mediocre  plays  by  Andrtev  (Professor  Siorit- 
sin),  A.  N.  Tolstoy  (The  Aggressors),  and  Al- 
exander Bloch  (The  Rose  and  the  Cross), 
Artsybashev's  extremely  popular  social  comedy. 
Jealousy,  In  this  the  author  of  the  sensational 
novel  Sanin  makes  his  d^but  as  a  playwright. 
Although  his  dramatic  art  is  very  crude  and 
the  plot  unconvincing,  Artsybashev's  drama  has 
had  an  unprecedented  success,  having  already 
been  staged  in  Russia  and  elsewhere.  The  very 
uncomplimentary  view  of  woman  taken  in  the 
play  makes  its  great  success,  in  these  daya  of 
feminism,  still  more  unaccountable. 

A  new  impetus  was  given  to  historical  writ- 
ing by  the  recent  jubilee  of  the  Napoleonic  in- 
vasion of  Russia.  Many  new  studies,  based  on 
documents  and  archives  which  have  only  re- 
cently come  to  light,  have  been  published  during 
the  year;  and  every  phase  of  that  disastrous 
historical  event  is  being  reconsidered,  from  the 
Russian  and  non-Russian  standpoints.  Space 
does  not  permit,  however,  specific  mention  of 
authors  and  titles  in  this  prolific  field. 

From  the  standpoint  of  literary  history  the 
year's  most  permanent  contributions  were  the 
many  volumes  of  letters  and  collected  critical 
papers.  The  year  brought  forth,  besides  a  new 
volume  of  Mikhailovsky's  scholarly  essays, 
hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  Tolstoy,  Cherny- 
shevsky,  and  Chekhov.  The  last  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  contribution  to  Russian  lit- 
erary autobiography  made  in  many  a  year,  for 
Chekhov's  letters  shed  a  most  welcome  light  on 
the  life,  art,  and  philosophical  beliefs  of  one 
of  the  most  reserved  Russian  literary  masters. 

Among  new  collections,  of  which  1913  yielded 
a  goodly  number,  by  far  the  most  important  is 
the  new  volume  (the  tenth)  of  Mikhailovsky's 
papers  already  referred  to.  All  of  this  material 
— and  there  are  over  1000  pages  of  it — had  been 
unceremoniously  suppressed  by  Russian  censor- 
ship from  the  first  edition.  Hence  the  present 
lifting  of  the  ban  is  a  signal  triumph  for  Rus- 
sian literature.  It  not  only  makes  generally 
access! Die  the  precious  contents  of  the  tenth 
volume,  but  gives  promise  of  the  speedy  publi- 
cation of  the  next,  which  is  to  complete  the 
edition  of  the  works  of  Russia's  greatest  lite- 
rary critic  and  publicist. 

BXJTGEBS  COLLEGE.  An  institution  for 
higher  education  founded  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  in  1766:  The  students  enrolled  in  all 
departments  of  the  college  in  1913  numbered 
934,  of  whom  417  were  in  the  full  courses  lead- 
ing to  a  degree;  203  in  the  short  courses  in 
agriculture;  and  314  in  the  summer  session. 
The  faculty  instructors  numbered  61.  There 
were  no  noteworthy  changes  in  the  faculty  dur- 
ing the  year.  Among  the  gifts  received  was  one 
of  $110,000  from  J.  Howard  Ford,  for  a  dormi- 
tory; and  the  income  of  $40,000  from  Mrs. 
Russell  Moore  for  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
fessorship of  architecture.  There  were  also  re- 
ceived $30,000  for  a  purchase  of  land.  The 
productive  funds  amount  to  about  $733,000,  and 
the  annual  income  to  about  $267,000.  The  li- 
brary contains  about  72,000  volumes. 

BYE.  The  world's  production  of  rye  in  1913 
was  approximately  1,880,000,000  bushels,  or 
about  40,000,000  bushels  less  than  in  1912. 
European  Russia  led  all  countries  with  a  vield 
of  986,000,000  bushels,  of  which  5,960,000  bush- 


els was  spring  rye.  This  yield  was  about  75,- 
000,000  bushels  under  the  yield  of  the  previoas 
year.  Germany,  ranking  next,  produced  488,- 
661,000  bushels,  of  which  5,913,000  bushels  was 
obtained  from  spring  sowing.  The  average 
yield  per  acre  of  the  fall  and  spring  sown  crops, 
28.9  and  19.8  bushels  respectively.  Total  pro- 
duction and  rate  of  yield  were  the  highest  re- 
corded for  10  years.  The  production  of  Austria, 
which  stood  next  in  importance,  was  114,115,000 
bushels.  Other  countries  yielding  more  than  the 
United  States  were  Hungary,  which  produced 
56,000,000  bushels,  and  France  with  a  crop  of 
53,360,000  bushels.  The  United  States  produced 
41,381,000  bushels  on  2,557,000  acres,  as  com- 
pared with  35,664,000  bushels  on  2,117,000  acres 
in  1912.  Although  a  long  and  severe  drouth 
prevailed  during  the  season,  this  had  little  ef- 
fect upon  the  rye  crop,  which  matured  before 
the  drouth  became  serious.  In  a  measure  the 
dry  weather  was  of  benefit  to  the  crop  as  it 
greatly  favored  its  harvest.  The  average  yield 
per  acre  in  1913  was  16.2  bushels  and  in  '1912 
16.8  bushels.  The  farm  price  on  December  U 
1913,  was  63.4  cents  per  bushel  and  on  the 
same  date  in  1912,  66.3  cents.  The  values  of 
the  two  crops  on  this  basis  were  $26,220,000 
and  $23,636,000  respectively.  While  39  States 
reported  yields,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  was  grown 
in  six  or  seven  States.  The  leading  States  and 
their  production  were  as  follows:  Wisconsin, 
7,438,000  bushels;  Minnesota,  5,700,000  bushels; 
Michigan,  5,362,000  bushels;  Pennsylvania. 
4,900,000  bushels;  and  New  York,  2,288,000 
bushels.  In  addition  to  these  only  North  Da- 
kota, Nebraska,  Ohio,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  and 
Iowa,  mentioned  in  decreasing  order  of  yield, 
produced  over  1,000,000  bushels.  Wisconsin 
increased  its  acreage  from  341,000  acres  in  1912 
to  425,000  acres  in  1913,  while  North  Dakota 
increased  its  area  from  48,000  to  125.000  acres, 
and  Nebraska  from  55,000  to  120,000  acres. 
The  highest  average  yield,  22  bushels  per  acre, 
was  secured  in  Idaho,  being  followed  by  Mon- 
tana and  Washington  with  21  bushels.  The 
lowest  average  yield,  9.5  bushels  per  acre,  was 
secured  in  Georgia  and  Oklahoma.  The  Ca- 
nadian crop,  which  amounted  to  2,425,000 
bushels,  was  about  200,000  bushels  less  than 
in  1912. 

SABINE,  WnxiAM  Tufnell.  An  American 
bishop  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  died 
Aupfust  11,  1913.  Bom  in  New  York  City  in 
1838,  he  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in 
1859,  and  from  the  General  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  New  York  in  1862.  Ordained  priest  in 
1863,  in  the  same  year  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Covenant  Church  in  Philadelphia,  and  sub- 
sequently was  appointed  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Atonement  in  New  York  City.  In  1874 
he  severed  his  connections  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  First  Re- 
formed Episcopal  Church  of  New  York.  In  this 
pastorate  he  served  until  1907.  He  was  elected 
bishop  of  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  synod 
in  1902. 

aAPETY  AT  SEA.  One  of  the  results  of 
the  loss  of  the  Titanic  on  April  14,  1912,  was 
the  appointment  of  a  departmental  committee  in 
August,  1912,  to  advise  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  how  best  the  safety  of  life  on  passenger 
vessels  at  sea  could  be  secured,  eonsiderinsr  in 
particular   the  number,   and  most  efficient    ar- 
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rangement  of  stowing  life-boats  in  steamships  in  regard  to  measures  for  securing  conditions 

of  all  classes,  apparatus  for  launching  them  m  as  to  safety  in  the  case  of  passenger  steamers 

an   emergency,    mechanical    appliances   for    the  and   the   maritime   passenger    traffic   generally, 

propulsion  of  such  life  boats,  the  question  of  The  sessions  were  held  in  secret,  and  no  report 

rafts  as  a  substitute  for  life  boats,  and  other  of   them   was  expected  until   the   close   of   the 

points  of  a  similar  bearing.     This  committee  conference,  which  was  still  in  progress  at  the 

reported  in  June,  1913,  and  its  report  took  up  end  of  the  year. 

in  detail  the  stowage  of  boats  and  the  use  of  Disastebs  at  Sea.     The  year  1913  was  one 

pontoon  rafts  for  home-trade  passenger  vessels,  of   the   worst  ever   experienced  by   marine   in- 

as  well  as  buoyant  deck  seats  and  other  appli-  suranoe  companies  (see  Marine  Insurance  under 

ances   that  would    act   as   life    preservers.     It  Insubance),    and    the    loss   estimated   for    the 

dealt  with  the  use  and  provision  of  life  jackets  various   casualties  was  given   as    in   excess  of 

and  life  buoys,  and  discussed  in  detail  applica-  $35,000,000.    There  were  reported  5040  accidents 

iions  for  launching  boats,  including  the  various  of  all  descriptions  to  vessels  of  500  tons  and 

forms  of  davits,  cranes,  etc.,  but  without  posi-  upwards,   of  which   collisions  were  responsible 

live    recommendation,    the    conclusions    of    the  for  2017,  stranding  for   1606,  weather  damage 

committee  being  that  the  board  of  trade  should  for    1039,    lind    fires    and    explosions    for    456. 

specify  themselves   as   to  the  efficiency  of  the  Ships  to  the  number  of  235,  and  aggregating 

various  devices  used.     The  report  further  die-  627,884  ^  tons,   were    totally   lost,    of   which    68 

cussed   the   use  of  mechanically  propelled   life  were  British  and  167  were  of  other  nationalities, 

boats   and   recommended   that  the   carrying  of  Of  these  17  were  posted  at  Lloyds  as  missing, 

one  be  made  optional  for  all  classes  of  steam-  The  biggest  losses  of  the  year  are  indicated  in 

ships,  and  that  in  general  two  motor  boats  on  the  following  table  which  gives  the  names  and 

each    side  should  be   sufficient;    but  that  they  values  of  the  ships  and  cargoes  as  was  stated 

fihould  be  as  large  and  as  powerful  as  possible  approximately   at   the   time.     The   loss   to   the 

and  carry  fuel  for  a  radius  of  100  miles.    The  United  States  and  Canada  on  the  Great  Lakes 

general  tenor  of  the  report  was  that  the  effi-  was  estimated  at  over  $5,000,000. 

ciency  of  life-saving  at  sea  depended  as  much  _             _ 

upon   the  competency  of  the  officers  and  crew  Largeb  Losses  of  1913 

as  upon    life-saving  appliances,   and   impressed  ^,      „    ^      .     ^f'^^Kf^        ,.                   Vxtim 

the  necessity  for  strict  diecipline  and  obedience.  ^'"m^^Sf'^icSSS'  ^^''  t^SlT'^wffJ 

As  contrasted  with  discussion  and  the  formu-  valuable   general   cargo 11,000,000 

lation  of  rules  and  regulations,  mention  should  Veronese,  Lamport  and  Holt  liner,   out- 
be  made  of  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1913,  Amfno- ""i^lJ^S?^  ^il^^^i^  ^^  ®°"^^     «ca«aa 

.   ,,      ..           V        .           AAi     x«®        •  "^  x*  America,  wrecked  near  Vleo 950.000 

at  the  time  when  trans- Atlantic  navigation  was  Bastwell,  wrecked  at  Ymudlen .......;...     eSMOO 

likely  to  be  threatened  by  the  presence  of  ice-  Sstonia,  Russian  EcLst  Asiatic  liner,  aban- 

bergs,   the   United   States   government  provided  Joned,  on  fire,  bound  from  Gothen- 

revenue   cutters   to   patrol   the   courses.     These  y.^^^^^  "SanSSi^n '  NorthV™ '  liii^r: '  oA     ^'"^ 

vessels   were  equipped  with  wireless  apparatus  charter,    bound   from   Rotterdam    to 

of  sufficient  power  to  send  bulletins  of  warning  Halifax   825,000 

over  long  distances,  and  also  carried  scientific  nfmlww^wi'oo^II^^??  n1«®*4*"*?v  ^^'"il^A^^ 

observers  to  study  various  methods  of  detecting  $r4'/'fex7/m«t"V^^^^                                   ''''''' 

the  presence  of  ice.  off  Cape  Palmas  while  bound  from 

Preliminary   to   the    international   conference  r«.^?f^J^ir5?*L^?;l^*  ^°£?®-^--V/"     '^^^'^^ 

to  be  held  at  London,  Secretary  of  Commerce  ^^XkUnd    ..^..^?..?.ff.^.*^.^.*^...^^^^     750.000 

Hedfield  formed  a  committee  on  aids  and  perils  Canterbury,   foundered   off   karatsu *.      600,000 

to  navigation,  which  recommended  various  de-  ^^y  of  -^f^^'t  sunk    througrh    collision, 

vippQ    fcS-    Rflfptv    and    phnnffpa    in    rules    of    the  ^^  reported  from  Cleveland.  0 225,000 

-vices    lor   saieiy   ana    cnanges    in    ruies   oi    ine  Ahtrlour,  wrecked  on  Azalea  Reef,  Naura 

route.     It  also  recommended  that  lanes  for  the  for  Antwerp   200.000 

various    trans-Atlantic    liners    should   be    made  He*for,  wrecked  at  Dyer  Islands 426,000 

ohliaatorv     and    that    an    ice    natrol     suDOorted  5""  .^*'iv'°""^®''®^  *"  Mo»*t«  Say 260.000 

ODiigatory,   ana    cnai   an   ice   patroi,   supporiea  pg^^^i^     Narvik    for    Emden    (missing)     225  000 

by    the    cooperative    action    of    the    important  c/*»a/w»»,  .sunk  in  the  Elbe.... 7..     2151000 

maritime  nations,  should  be  begun  on  April  1.  • 

The   committee   further   recommended   that  the  Other  losses  during  the  year  were: 

United   States  should  continue  the  destruction  Gardenia,  sunk  through  collision  In  North  Sea. 

of   derelicts   in    the   North   Atlantic   west  of  a  Clarence,  wrecked  off  Marsh  Point.  Hudson  Bay. 

line   drawn    from    Cape   Sable    to   latitude   34",  f-    ^-   f^ond,      American    lake    steamer,    sunk 

longitude  70%  and  thence  through  the  Bahamas,  *'l|Jr,eT wrecked  a?PoIn^  Garda,  San  Francisco 

and  that  other  maritime  nations  be  assigned  the  for  Portland. 

work  of  removing,  or  destroying,  such  menaces  T^r//,  stranded  near  Cap  Camaret. 

to  navigation  east  of  said  line.    ^  ^_      ^      ^  ^S,  '^^^^^^^^r  '^JJS't^e^^^"  '""^  ^'^^^ 

In  the  meantime  m  the  United  States  Senate  Vilie  de  Toulon,  dredgrer,  foundered  while  in  tow. 

there  was  considerable  discussion  of  a  bill   to  Regina  Margherita,  sunk  at  Genoa, 

improve    conditions    of   navigation,    «,    far    as  ?*wr*^'H  aV  t?e'"lou^''6rkneyB. 

safety  was  concerned,  by  regulations  regarding  Chrlstiania,   sunk   near    Borkum    after   collision, 

the  rating  of   sailors   employed   and   providing  Astitlero,  sunk  near  Sicily  after  collision, 

that   an    annually   increasing   per   cent   of   all  Poseidon,  missing     Newcaatle  for  Speszla. 

crews  should  be  able  to  understand  the  language  5rm"cwS^.'*'^e%keW'I&      at  Baltimore, 

in  which   orders  are  given,  and  that  life-boat  Am f rid,  ashore  at  Cape  Eugrano. 

drills  should  be  conducted  under  new  and  rigor-  I'red  Jones,  dredger,  destroyed  by  fire. 

«iiB  rnlpo.  Agadir,  R.  M.  S.  P.,  Stranded  at  Mazagran. 

mv    i^         X.       ,  ^     *                   «  ,  .       .  «  Boeton,  new  Dutch  liner,  stranded  near  Hartle- 

The  International  Conference  on  Safety  at  Sea  pool  on  trial  trip, 

was  opened   in  London  on   November   12,   1913,  Auchenarden,  Bunys.  outside  Liverpool  after  col- 

with    the    object    of    securing    cooperation    and  ""^sianca,   damaged    in    colllsloii^ vdtk  4uema\e 

agreement  among  the  great  powers  of  the  world  orden,                                           ,^\lem^'\^x^rCfW\\^ 
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Loss  of  the  Steamahip  "Yoltwmo.**  On  Oeto- 
ber  10,  1913,  the  British  Bteamship  YoU 
iumo,  a  Canadian  Northern  liner,  on  charter, 
bound  from  Rotterdam  to  Halifax,  Captain  Inch, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  mid-Atlantic,  and  136 
lives  were  lost.  Again  wireless  telegraphy  was 
able  to  bring  valuable  assistance,  and  the  ship 
was  soon  surrounded  by  various  other  liners. 
The  ship  carried  657  passengers  and  crew.  Of 
these  540  were  emigrant  steerage  passengers,  of 
whom  521  were  rescued.  The  fire  was  due  to 
an  explosion  of  chemicals  in  the  cargo,  and,  as 
soon  as  it  was  found  to  be  beyond  control,  a 
wireless  distress  signal  was  sent  out.  The  first 
ship  to  reach  the  scene  of  the  disaster  was  the 
Cunard  liner,  Carmaniaj,  which  arrived  at  noon 
of  October  11.  A  raging  sale  prevented  rescue 
in  spite  of  the  lowering  of  a  boat  by  the  Car- 
mania^  and  the  biff  ship  was  unable  to  take  off 
the  passengers.  In  the  meantime  nine  other 
vessels,  the  OroMser  KurfUrsit  the  Beydlitz,  the 
Kroonlandf  the  Devonian,  Rappahannock,  ilinne- 
apolis,  La  Touraine,  Czar,  and  Narraganaeti, 
the  last-named  an  oil-tank  vessel,  arrived  on  the 
scene,  and,  with  the  abatement  of  the  storm, 
boats  were  launched,  which  picked  up  a  number 
of  passengers  and  crew.  The  use  of  the  oil  from 
the  Narragansett  aided  considerably  in  smooth- 
ing the  waters  and  made  possible  much  of  the 
rescue  work. 

See  also  United  States,  Congress,  sub-seo- 
tion  Safety  at  Sea, 

ST.  ANDBEWy  Bbothebhood  or.  An  orsan- 
ization  for  the  spread  of  religious  faith 
amonff  young  men  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  It  is  divided  into  senior  and  junior 
chapters.  In  1013  there  were  864  active  senior 
chapters,  and  524  active  junior  chapters.  The 
membership  of  the  Brotherhood  is  about  15,000. 
It  maintains  several  field  secretaries.  In  1913 
was  observed  the  13th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  brotherhood.  The  ofiicial  organ  is 
the  St.  Andreu/e  Cross,  The  28th  national  con- 
vention was  held  in  New  York  City  from  April 
1  to  5,  1013. 

ST.  HELEKA.  A  British  island  in  the  south 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Area,  47  square  miles; 
population  (1011),  3520.  Capital,  Jamestown 
(1430  inhabitants).  The  imports  and  exports 
were  valued  in  1011  at  £42,412  and  £0059,  re- 
spectively. Revenue  (1011),  £11,122  (grant-in- 
aid,  £2500);  expenditure,  £0120.  Shipping 
entered  an^  cleared,  172,358  tons.  Governor 
(1013),  Major  H.  E.  S.  Cordeaux. 

ST.  KITTS  (or  St.  Christopheb)  AND 
NEVIS.  A  presidency  (with  Anguilla)  of  the 
the  Leeward  Islands  (q.v.).  Capital,  Basse- 
terre (8460  inhabitants).  Sugar-cane  (17,000 
acres),  sea- island  cotton  (5000),  arrowroot,  etc., 
are  grown;  tobacco,  once  the  main  staple,  is 
now  of  little  importance.  In  1011,  11,130  tons 
of  sugar,  2330  puncheons  of  molasses,  10,380 
gallons  of  rum,  and  782,033  pounds  of  sea- 
island  cotton  were  exported.  External  trade 
(calendar  years)  and  finance  (fiscal  years) 
statistics  for   the  presidency   follow: 

1908-9  1909-10  1910-11  1911-12 

Imports    £184.002  £172,220  £195,277  £306.666 

Exports    180,639  182.446  206.698  190.747 

Revenue 47.913  48.122  52.748  58.002 

Expenditure...     46.448  48.698  49.872  50.736 

Shipping  *    ...  638.751  693.932  625.686  685.862 

J                   -  ■ 
*  Tonnage  entered  and  cleared. 


Customs  revenue  (1011-12),  £37,004.  Poblio 
debt,  £48,734.  Acting  administrator,  1913,  Cap- 
tain A.  Roger.    See  Leewabd  Islands. 

ST.  LUCIA.  One  of  the  (Britiah)  Wind- 
ward Islands  colonies.  Area,  233  square  miles; 
population  (1011),  48,637.  Capital,  Castries 
(population  given  as  6266).  It  has  a  fine  harbor, 
latterly  greatly  improved.  Severe  epidemics  of 
small-pox  and  cholera  have  retarded  developracnt, 
but  recent  conditions  show  better  sanitation  and 
a  tendency  to  less  frequent  outbreaks.  The  activ- 
ities of  the  rapidly  spreading  mongoose  have 
reduced  the  number  of  reptile^  formerly  numer- 
ous, to  a  minimum.  Principal  exports  are 
cacao,  sugar,  limes,  logwood,  and  spices.  Im- 
ports, 1011,  £318,501;  exports,  £273,111;  revenns 
(101M2),  £71,070;  expenditure,  £60,329.  Ton- 
age  entered  and  cleared  (1011-12),  3,006,163. 
£.  J.  Cameron  was  administrator  in  1013. 

8AINT-PIBBBE  AND  HIQT7EZX>H.  A 
French  island  colony  off  the  southeastern  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  including  some  smaller  islands. 
The  total  area  is  241  square  kilometers  (93 
square  miles),  with  a  population  of  6482.  The 
imports  for  1010  were  valued  at  6,114,000 
francs  and  the  exports  at  0,304,000  francs.  The 
local  budget  for  1010  balanced  at  480,000  francs. 
The  administrator -in  1013  was  M.  Marchand. 

ST.  THOMAS.    See  Sao  Thoic£. 

ST.  VINCENT.  One  of  the  (British)  Wind- 
ward Islands  colonies.  Area,  between  140  and 
150  square  miles;  population,  41,877.  Capital, 
Einestown  (4300  inhabitants).  The  principal 
products  and  exports  are  sugar,  rum,  cacao, 
arrowroot,  and  cotton.  Imports,  1011,  £110,026; 
exports,  £118,625;  revenue  (1011-12),  £34,852; 
expenditure,  £33,735.  Debt  (1012),  £550.  Ad- 
ministrator in  1013,  G.  Gideon  Murray. 

SAKHALIN.  An  island  off  the  eastern  coast 
of  Siberia;  divided  into  Russian  Sakhalin,  with 
16,370  square  miles  and  12,000  inhabitants,  and 
the  Japanese  territory  of  Karafuto,  with  13,155 
souare  miles  and  31,017  inhabitant  at  the  end 
of  1010.  Its  fisheries  are  valuable  and  timber 
is  abundant. 

SALNABSITE.    See  Mineraloqt. 

SALONS,   THE  Pabis.    See   Pauvtino   A2n> 

SCULFTUBE. 

SALVADOR.  A  Central  American  republic, 
situated  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  bordering  Gua- 
temala and  Honduras.  The  capital  is  San  Salva- 
dor. 

Abea.  and  PoPULATioir.  The  area  is  oflKcially 
stated  at  34,126  square  kilometers,  but  a  recent 
planimetric  calculation  shows  21,160  square  kil- 
ometers (8170  square  miles).  The  estimated 
population  at  the  beginning  of  1013  was  1,200.- 
000.  Although  the  people  are  largely  mestizo 
and  Indian,  they  have  achieved  a  considerable 
degree  of  economic  development  and  govern- 
mental stability.  In  1011  and  1012,  births  num- 
bered 40,170  and  40,000,  respectively;  deaths. 
26,472  and  24,025.  The  larger  towns  include: 
San  Salvador,  with  about  60,000  inhabitants; 
Santa  Ana,  50,136;  San  Miguel,  25.000;  Ahna- 
chapfln,  20,600;  San  Vincente,  20,400;  Chalchn- 
apa,  20,400;  Zacatecoluca,  20,000;  Kueva  San 
Salvador  10,000. 

Education.  In  1011,  there  were  486  public 
primary  schools,  with  851  teachers  and  21^69 
pupils.  Children  of  school  age  numbered  173,- 
405.  Besides  a  number  of  private  schools,  there 
are  several  institutions  for  secondary  and  special 
instruction. 
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FBODUcnoN  AND  CoMMEBCE.  Agriculture  con* 
Btitutefi  the  principal  source  of  wealth,  but  min- 
ing 18  increasing  in  importance.  The  leading 
crop    ia   coffee,    to   whicn    166,000   acres   were 

?  Ian  ted  in  1912,  the  estimated  yield  being  about 
0,000,000  pounds.  Other  products  are  cacao, 
rubber,  tobacco,  sugar,  bananas,  and  indigo. 

In  1011  and  1912  imports  were  yalued  at 
$5,113,518  and  $6,774,859,  respectively;  exports, 
22,208,380  pesos  and  22,341,087  pesos.  The  av- 
erage value  of  the  silver  peso  in  1911  was  about 
42.5  cents  and  in  1912  about  44.5.  cents;  ac- 
cordingly the  gold  value  of  exports  in  those 
years  may  be  stated  at  $9,438,561  and  $9,942,184 
respectively.  Leadinff  imports  in  1911  and  1912, 
in  thousands  of  dollars  (gold) :  Cotton  cloth 
and  manufactures,  1768  and  2017;  hardware, 
279  and  564;  drugs  and  medicines,  208  and  419; 
flour,  263  and  893;  boots,  shoes,  and  findings, 
259  and  214;  cotton  yarn,  176  and  181;  ma- 
chinery, 88  and  215.  Principal  exports  in  1911 
and  1912,  in  thousands  of  dollars  (gold) :  Cof- 
fee, 6871  and  7765;  gold  in  bars,  973  and  608; 
gold  and  silver  amalgams,  etc.,  125  and  799; 
sugar  389  and  168;  indigo,  261  and  95; 
balsam,  88  and  78.  In  1912,  imports 
from  and  exports  to  the  United  States  were 
Talued  at  $2,627,700  and  $2,955,794,  respectively; 
United  Kingdom,  $1,904,546  and  $295,874;  Ger- 
many, $664,674  and  $2,294,500;  France,  $397,252 
and  $1,510,492;  Italy,  $288,400  and  $941,137; 
Mexico,  $239,931  and  $12,634;  Belgium,  $224,275 
and  $11,108. 

CoMicuNiCATiONB.  The  length  of  railway  in 
operation  is  reported  at  291  kilometers.  The 
8an  Miguel  to  UsulutAn  railway  was  opened  to 
traffic  in  September,  1913.  As  stated  for  1912, 
there  were  3788  kilometers  of  telegraph  line, 
with  203  offices.     Post  offices,  117. 

Finance.'  The  value  of  the  peso  fluctuatea 
with  the  price  of  silver;  in  1910,  the  peso  was 
worth  about  40  cents,  in  1911  about  42.5  cents, 
and  in  1912  about  44.5  cents.  Bevenue  and 
expenditure  in  the  fiscal  year  1912  are  reported 
at  16,190,338  and  16,678,370  pesos.  Of  the 
receipts,  8,324,869  pesos  were  from  customs; 
of  the  disbursements,  4,295,771  were  for  the 
public  debt  and  3,544,347  for  war  and  marine. 
The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1914  showed 
estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  of  14,450,966 
and  14,533,236  pesos.  Public  debt  January  1, 
1913:  Foreign,  17,729,022  pesos;  internal, 
6,434,544;  treasury  bonds,  3,730,770;  total,  27,- 
894,337. 

(Government.  The  legislative  power  rests  with 
the  National  Assembly  of  42  members  elected 
by  direct  vote.  The  president  is  elected  by 
direct  vote  for  four  years  and  is  assisted  by  a 
cabinet  of  four  members.  On  March  1,  1911. 
Manuel  Enrique  Araujo  was  inaugurated  presi- 
dent, succeeding  General  Fernando  Figueroa. 
President  Araujo  was  assassinated  in  February, 
1913,  dying  on  the  9th  of  the  month.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Carlos  Mel^ndez  for  the  term  end- 
ing Marcb  1,  1917.  The  members  of  the  cabinet 
are:  Martinez  Suarez,  exterior,  instruction, 
justice;  Samuel  Luna,  interior;  Dr.  Ramon  Gar- 
cia Gonzalez,  finance,  agriculture;  Colonel  Jose 
Maria  Peralta,  war  and  marine. 

An  executive  decree  issued  in  1913  provided 
for  the  erection  of  granaries  in  the  capitals  of 
the  departments  of  the  republic,  to  be  used  by 
producers,  under  the  supervision  of  the  minister 
of  agriculture  (fomento),  to  hold  products  for 


higher  prices.  The  depositors  pay  3  oentaTOt  a 
month  per  fanega  (1.57  bushel)  of  grain. 

SALVAGE.    See  Safety  at  Sea. 

8ALVABSAN  ("606";  Absbno-Benzol). 
This  drug  continued  to  be  widely  employed  dur- 
ing the  year  1913,  in  spite  of  the  number  of 
disastrous  results.  Syphilologists  seem  to  agree 
that  these  are  more  than  overbalanced  by  the 

feneral  good  efl'ects  of  this  remarkable  substance, 
t  was  largely  replaced,  however,  by  a  modified 
form,  Kbosalvabsan  (q.v.)  which  was  stated  to 
be  somewhat  less  toxic. 

aALVATIOK  ABMT.  The  following  are 
most  interesting  and  important  statistics  re- 
lating to  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1913.  There  were 
on  that  date  in  the  United  States  869  corps  and 
outposts.  The  attendance  at  indoor  meetings 
was  7,353,336,  and  at  open-air  meetings  160,396. 
The  converts  numbered  47,921.  The  Army  sup- 
ported 91  hotels,  with  accommodations  for  7674 
Sersons;  124  industrial  homes  with  accommo- 
ations  of  3139;  28  rescue  and  maternity  homes; 
and  5  children's  homes.  Persons  afforded 
temporary  relief  outside  of  industrial  homes 
and  hotels  numbered  691,597.  Summer  outings 
were  given  to  7791  mothers  and  41,292  children. 
There  were  distributed  1,800,654  pounds  of  ice, 
and  5,010,227  pounds  of  coal. 

In  its  international  aspects,  the  Army  occu- 
pied 58  countries  and  colonies,  and  preached 
its  gospel  in  34  languages.  There  were  9415 
corps  and  outposts;  1142  social  institutions; 
672  day  schools;  and  10  naval  and  military 
homes.  There  were  issued  81  periodicals,  and  the 
total  copies  of  these  distributed  numbered  1,029,- 
804.  During  the  year  the  new  commander,  H. 
Bramwell  Booth,  visited  the  United  SUtes  and 
was  cordially  received. 

8AHIBE8ITE.     See  Minebalogt. 

8AH0S.  An  Anatolian  island;  a  principal- 
ity tributary  to  the  Porte,  previous  to  November, 
1912,  covering  an  area  of  468  square  kilometers 
(181  square  miles)  and  having  a  population  of 
53,424  in  1902,  besides  15,000  natives  of  Samoa 
residing  on  the  Anatolian  shore.  The  capital 
is  Vathy,  with  about  8000  Inhabitants.  The  im- 
ports in  1911  were  valued  at  37,036,352  piasters, 
and  the  exports  at  19,741,212  piasters.  The  ex- 
port of  wine  was  valued  at  8,595,000  piasters, 
tobacco  2,876,000,  leather  2,764,000,  cigarettes 
1,492,000.  The  1910  budget  estimated  the  rev- 
enue at  3,651,660  piasters  and  the  expenditure 
at  3,627,496.  The  debt  amounts  to  2,670,500 
piasters.  Upon  the  assassination  of  Kopassis 
Effendi  in  March,  1912,  Turkey  sent  Begleris 
Bey  to  administer  the  country  as  prime-governor. 
In  November,  1912,  the  island  was  occupied  by 
Greek  troops,  and  since  that  date  has  been  ad- 
ministered by  a  Greek  governor— M.  Sephoulis, 
the  former  leader  of  the  popular  party  in  Samoa 
against  the  Turks. 

SAN  BXEOO  EZPOfiinOK'.  See  Exposi- 
tions. 

BAN  FBANCISCO.  See  Aqxteducts;  Gab- 
bace  and  Refuse  Disposal;   and  Munigipai. 

GOVEBNMENT. 

SAN  FBANCISCO  EXPOSITION.  See 
Expositions. 

SANITATION.  The  continued  decline  of 
death  rate  in  many  cities,  and  particularly  the 
reduction  in  typhoid  fever  and  infant  mortality, 
is  in  considerable  measure  due  to  improved  sani- 
tation, notably  as  regards  the  water  and  milk   ^ 
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•upplies,  the  elimination  of  priTies  and  oesBpools 
and  the  reduction  of  domestic  fliee  and  malaria- 
spreading  mosquitoes.  This  subject  was  discussed 
at  length  in  the  1912  Ybab  Book  See  also 
Gabbaqb  and  Retube  Disposal;  Smoke  Abatb- 
KEirr;  Sewage  Pusifioation;  Watee  Pubixiga- 
TiON;  Vital  Statistics. 
SANTO  DOMIKQO.     See  Dominigait    Be- 

FDBLIO. 

8A0  TH0M£  and  PBINCIPE.  a  Portu- 
guese  island  colony  off  the  coast  of  French 
Equatorial  Africa.  The  total  area  is  039  square 
kilometers  (374  square  miles)  and  the  popula- 
tion was  estimated  in  1909  at  68,221.  The 
principal  product  and  export  is  cacao,  a  large 
part  of  the  world's  supply  originating  in  the 
colony.  The  powers  have  made  repreaentationg 
protesting  against  prevailing  methods  of  co- 
ercion of  indentured  labor.  Imports  1910, 
3,197,830  milreis  (2,912,036  in  1909);  exported 
9,896,000  (8,150,632).  The  budget  for  1910-11 
showed  931,429  milreis  revenue  and  703,316  mil- 
reis expenditure.     Governor,  1913,  M.  Martins. 

SAPPHIIbE.  See  Gems  Ain>  Pbecioub 
Stones. 

SA&ATOQA  SPBINQS.  The  board  of  com- 
missioners of  the  State  Reservation  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  created  by  appointment  by  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  under  the  statute  of  1909,  were 
contemplating  the  construction  of  a  large  bath 
house  and  a  central  drink-hall,  together  with 
the  necessary  buildings  to  provide  the  equipment 
of  a  modem  health  resort  to  be  erected  in  1914. 
The  purchase  of  lands  and  mineral  rights  by 
agreement  or  by  condemnation,  naturally  pro- 
ceeded slowly.  The  termination  of  the  pumping 
of  the  waters  by  commercial  carbonic  acid  gas 
companies  resulted  in  immediate  recovery  of 
the  springs  and  the  restoration  of  the  waters. 
During  the  year  1913  many  unnecessary  bores 
and  wells  had  been  closed,  additional  waters 
were  analy^d  bv  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
graphs  of  water  levels  had  been  made,  examina- 
tions and  determinations  of  the  interrelation  of 
the  springs  had  been  pursued,  artesian  we  as 
had  been  tested  at  many  levels  to  ascertain  the 
depth  of  the  best  veins  of  mineral  water,  new 
spouting  springs  had  been  developed  from 
former  "dry  wells"  or  pumped  bores,  and  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  for  free  service  of 
the  waters  at  many  springs. 

The.  city  co((perated  with  the  State  at  many 
points.  It  bought  a  hotel,  Congress  Hall ;  razed 
it  to  the  ground,  and  added  its  site  to  the 
acreage  of  public  park  comprised  by  the  old 
Congress  Park,  and  Canfield  Park,  thus  com- 
bining in  one  continuous  parcel  ten  acres  of 
markedly  rolling  land,  with  lakes  and  brooks, 
ever^nreen  and  deciduous  trees,  broad  lavnis  and 
winding  paths,  and  including  the  old  Congress 
Spring  and  Columbian  Spring  pavilions  and  the 
Casino,  formerly  the  Canfield  (and  still  less 
recently  John  Morrissey's)  gambling  house, 
with  the  Italian  Garden. 

Of  about  100  wells,  springs,  and  bores,  many 
were  to  be  sealed  permanently,  several  were  to 
spout  unfettered  for  scenic  effect,  and  about 
twelve  were  to  be  used  for  bathing  or  drinking 
purposes.  The  bathing  springs,  like  all  their 
fellows,  are  supersaturated  with  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  are  suitable  for  giving  such  treatments 
as  are  administered  in  the  spas  of  Europe,  so 
many  and  varied  are  they.  The  drinking  waters 
comprise     saline-laxative,     cathartic,     alkaline, 


chalybeate  or  ferruginous,  iodic,  and  sereral 
strongly  lithic  springs,  and  are  thus  adapted 
for  many  ailments,  especially  gaatro-intestinal 
disorders,  diseases  causing  tissue  change,  and 
obesity.  A  new  spring  water  was  developed  in 
1913,  the  Minnonehe,  a  mildly  antacid,  aUtallne 
table  water,  with  half  as  much  alkaline  con- 
stituent as  Grande  Grille  Vichy,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  effect.  Additions  to  the  bottled  wa- 
ters were  made  in  1913,  so  that  the  market 
now  affords  Hathom  No.  1  (laxative,  alterative, 
tonic),  Hathom  No.  2  (cathartic,  tonic,  lithic), 
Coesa  (mild,  saline,  laxative,  lithic).  Geyser 
(antacid,  ferruginous,  alkaline  table  water), 
and  Minnonehe. 

Late  in  the  year  Dr.  Albert  Warren  Ferris 
became  the  medical  expert  to  the  commission, 
and  was  to  be  closely  identified  with  the  future 
development  and  construction,  as  superintending 
director.  The  Geyser  Park,  a  tract  of  250  acres, 
was  much  developed  during  1913,  paths  and 
drives  being  laid  out  in  its  forests  and  along  its 
mile  of  picturesque  Coesa  Creek,  and  near  its 
spouting  springs.  A  visit  of  two  weeks  from 
Paul  Haertl,  Ph.D.,  director  of  the  balneologi- 
cal and  chemical  laboratories  of  Bad  Kiaaingeo, 
and  an  expert  on  mineral  waters  and  their 
handling,  was  productive  of  much  benefit  in 
technical  instruction  and  counsel.  Frederick 
Edwards,  C.E.,  continued  to  be  the  engineer, 
in  addition  to  whose  services  was  obtained  in 
December  the  consulting  advice  of  Professor 
Charles  G.  Anthony,  CJS.,  of  the  faculty  of 
Union  College,  who  was  sent  to  Europe  to  study 
technical  matters  connected  with  transportation 
of  carbonated  waters  and  their  storage.  A  trip 
to  various  English  and  Continental  spas  was 
made  for  the  commission  by  Dr.  Simon  Baruch, 
professor  of  hydrotherapy  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, who  without  remuneration  made  extensive 
and  valuable  reports  on  general  methods  and 
results.  The  commissioners  are  Hon.  Geor^ 
Foster  Peabody,  General  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  and 
Senator  Frank  N.  Godfrey,  who  serve  without 
remuneration.  The  development  planned  will 
result  in  a  large  pecuniary  profit  for  the  State. 
See  Htdrothebapt,  and  Radiotherapt. 

8ABAWAX.  A  BHtish  protectorate  cover- 
ing about  42,000  square  miles  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  with  an 
eHtimated  population  of  600,000.  Capital. 
Kuching  (25,000  inhabitants).  Gold,  coal,  and 
other  minerals  exist  in  export  quantities.  Tim- 
ber, coffee,  and  pepper  are  exported.  Total 
imports,  1911,  8,572,624  S.  S.  dollars;  exports, 
0,563,486;  revenue,  1,420,420;  expenditure, 
1,341,761.  Shipping  entered,  55,537  tons; 
cleared,  58,856.  Rajah,  Sir  Charles  Johnson 
Brooke  (C.  Vyner  Brooke,  rajah  muda,  act- 
ing). 

SASKATCHEWAK.  A  province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Area,  251,700  square 
miles:  population  (census  of  June  1,  1911), 
492,432  (91,279  in  1901).  Regina  is  the  pro- 
vincial capital,  with  30,213  inhabitants  in 
1911;  its  population,  along  with  that  of  other 
principal  towns  in  the  province,  has  increased 
enormously  since  the  census  was  taken.  The 
province  is  administered  by  a  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor—G.  W.  Brown  in  1913  (appointed  Octo- 
ber 5,  1910).  Premier  in  1913,  Walter  Scott. 
See  section  so  entitled  under  Canada,  Domih- 
ION  or, 

8AXJL8BTJBY,  Willabd.  An  American  pub- 
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lie  official,  elected  in  1913  United  States  sen-  BAYINQS   BANKS,   Postal^    6ee   Postal 

a  tor     (Democrat)     from     Delaware.    He    was  Bavujqb  Banks. 

born  in  Georgetown,  Delaware,  in  1861,  and  SAWTELLE,  Chablbs  Grebivv.  An  Amsr* 
-was  educated  in  private  schools  and  in  the  ican  soldier,  died  January  4,  1913.  He  was 
University  of  Virginia.  He  studied  law  and  born  in  Norridgewock,  Me.,  in  1834,  and  grad* 
in  1882  began  practice  at  Wilmington,  which  uated  from  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
lie  continued  until  his  election  to  the  Senate,  emy  in  1864.  In  the  following  jear  he  entered 
He  also  took  an  active  part  in  business  and  the  army,  and  served  in  the  Sioux  expedition. 
'Was  an  officer  or  director  in  many  important  He  was  promoted  through  the  various  grades, 
financial  institutions.  In  1900-06  he  was  becoming  staff  captain  and  assistant  quarter- 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  committee  master  in  1861.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  national  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  United 
convention  at  Chicago  in  1896,  and  at  St.  Louis  States  volunteers.  He  served  throughout  the 
in  1904.  In  1908  he  was  a  member  of  the  Civil  War,  rising  to  the  rank  of  brevet  brig- 
Democratic  national  committee  and  a  member  adier-general.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
of  the  executive  committee  of  that  body.  He  appointed  major  and  staff  quartermaster  in 
was  six  times  the  caucus  nominee  of  the  Dem-  the  regular  service,  and  rose  through  the  dif- 
ocratic  party  for  United  States  senator.  He  ferent  grades  until  in  1896  he  was  made  brig- 
was  elected  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Isador  adier-general  and  quartermaster-general.  Dur- 
Rayner^  who  died  in   1912.  ing   the   Civil    War   he   was   engaged   as   chief 

SAVEBNE     INdDEKT.     See     Gebhant,  quartermaster  in  many  of  the  more  important 

Zahem  Incident  operations.    He   remained   in    the   ^uartermas- 

SAVmoS  BAmra.    in  the  United  States  J«''»  ^OP"!*"'"*  «"»"  ''«  ^*'  "*"^  **  '*» 

S!^fS»r!„H''°.tSk*'Th^''SSUi!r^ZK^^  saxony;"  See   Gebhant.   Other   State,. 

and  Eastern  Stot^,  while  etock  wvinge  Lalt%  »=•.  .^,?,'°«'°  «haracteri8tic8  of  contemporary 

predominate    through    the    Middle    West.    On  R.'l°l';i''*?'!*!i«'JlJi  or^l!!5?wl"'«iH 

5ane  4,   1913.  there  were  623  mutual  savings  ^^^  '.»«  <>'  »."«![  ^'^T  v*  ""°/°'^'fJ*'°'  ""^  » 

banks   and    1366    stock   savings   banks   in    tSe  ""^  ",**'*!\i"  ^"T^  *'**  ""^  """""  °*  "* 

United    States.     The    aggre^to    deposits    of  P""^"*  and  the  past 

these    banks    were   $4.72^000.    cr^ited    to  .   ^"•-   i^J^J^  ^^t^^tJ"^^  ^ 

10.766.036   depositors.    These   figures   show   an  "    ^*l8t  ^j^*  *  .  ^"^ /"^^f    "? .  *^    ?^ 

increaw  of  756,632  in  the  numblr  of  depositors  «'''««*  ^^?,  «'«'  f  *•  S?"^)'  ^''i"'l  ""J"*? 

and  I276.685.000  in  the  amount  of  dep<Sdts.  as  !!!,*U^AJ   "^rff^'^rSi  «L^JV^? 

compared  with  1912.  —of  Tolstoy.     4ff«ren    (The  Bunneet  Boute). 

»If    r»  7                    *  iv         J.    .  v     •  by  Henri  Nathansen.   shows  the  complications 

-.^*.52*«"Lif*"'J'*'u°'v*''!J""*°?'^*",''"-7'"  arising    i"    »    business    office.    Editfi    node's 

♦4,104.689.000,    of   which    the    P«n«'P"l    »te™«  Bejre^   (Victory)    and    Henry    Klstemaecker's 

wen:      Loans    and    discounts,    «2  038»i5  000;  j^j^^  ,r^  |Pi„  Test)  both  met  with  suo- 

bonds     and     other     securities,     $1,818,633,000.  ^^^  '^ 

Among  the  liabilities  were  surplus  and  undi-  p^  Blaaregn  (Blue  Bain),  by  Sophus 
yded  profits  of  $330.m.000;  and  individual  Michaelis.  is  rich  in  ideas.  The  vofume  con- 
deposits  of  $3,769,655,000.  The  States  show-  j^.^,  ^  „,  ^y^,  different  kinds,  not  al- 
ing  the  largest  number  of  depositors  in  mutual  Wwever.  in  the  best  vein  of  the  author, 
savings  banks  and  their  total  deposits  were  as  ^^\  Hoffmann's  Hav  og  Bum.  (Sea  and  Space) 

ifl'2l'^,.Sf<r7*"'':*^'"i'^*°  v'''^*l.*°"orio  "hows    strong    lyric    ^wer.    Hans    Ahlmann's 

$1,70(^068.000   deposits;    Massachusetts    2,249.-  ^f^^uindet    (The   OcSdent)    is    a   volume   of 

KM     depositors     with    $861,416,000    deiK»>t8S  pi,„B  of  remarkable  technical  perfection. 

Connecticut.  616,630  depositors  with  $306,428,.  '^  ^^,.^    q^^  K„„^g  ^^   j^        y^f    ^J^ 

"*?v''SS2J'S'«V^,S?T''"-"*"'  4®  'I  ^«P«'L*°™  Long  Night)  is  a  go^  picture  of  the  desolate 
with   $208,067,000  J^eiwsits;   New  Jersey.  318,-   „,j  »      ^,  ,'  geWsh^speculator.  Karl  Gjellerup's 

?°^*H!^S^l™^*'*^**"^'^?*°l.•^VMl*nn^*Z:  ««*>V  «*««  landp^  (The  Country  P^c- 
land,   239,879   depositors  with   $97,031,000   de-   ,fce  o/ «udoI/ St«i)  describes  the  change  taking 

P*^***   .    .         ..,,..-  ..        place  in  a  physician  during  one  year  spent  in 

The  stock  savings  bwiks,  althougli  more  than  ^Y^^  country,  and  is  somewhat  autobiographic 
twice  as  numerous,  had  resources  of  only  j„  character.  De  der  tog  hjemmefra  (Those 
$1,120,845,000;  Their  deposits  aggregated  t,^  ^ef^  j.heir  Country)  is  the  third  book  by 
$966,917,000.  Of  these  banks  870  were  in  the  Karl  Larsen  about  Danish  emigrants  in  Amer- 
Middle  Western  States,  192  m  the  Southern  j^^  Henrik  Pantoppidan  surpassed  his  own 
States.  58  in  the  Western  States,  and  179  in  ],}gi,  standard  in  Storeholdt,  the  sequel  of 
the  Pacific  States.  Torhen   og  Jytte    (Torlen   and  Jytte).    Knut 

By  a  statement  furnished  the  comptroller  Hamsen  is  still  interested  in  old  age.  In 
of  the  currency  by  Mrs.  S.  L.  Oberholtzer,  it  B^m  av  Tiden  (Children  of  the  Time),  the  most 
appeared  that  school  savings  banks  were  in  op-  important  character  is  an  old  man  who  en-, 
eration  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  1200  dures  the  hardships  and  vicissitudes  of  life  in 
schools  in  201  towns  and  cities  of  the  United  the  spirit  of  a  conqueror.  Sven  Leopold's  En 
States;  and  that  210,320  pupils  had  deposited  }fat  i  Eerom  (A.  Night  in  Esrom)  and  Aage 
during  the  preceding  year  $4,305,000  and  with-  Madelung's  ForvandUnger  (Changes)  are  good 
drawn  $3,143,550,  leaving  on  deposit  $1,101,450.   collections  of  short   stories;   the  latter   shows 

See  also  Barks  and  Bankiko.  strong  Kussian  influence. 

The  table  on  the  following  page,  computed  by  Kobweoian.  Drama.  Several  good  plays 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  gives  latest  sta-  were  written  through  the  year,  mostly  satire, 
tistics  for  savings  banks  of  the  world.  Ounnar  Heiberg's   ^"'«**«yf«f|2g<j^Hj0i3'^  IC 
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SCANDIKAVIAN  LITEBATXTBE        « 

State)  y  suggested  by  the  burial  of  Bj0rQ8Oii, 
portrays  the  unworthy  feeling  of  a  great  man's 
children  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Herman 
Wildenvey,  in  his  comedy,  Lya  over  land 
{Light  aoroaa  the  Country),  pictures  real  life 
in  parts  of  Christiania,  among  other  things 
the  questionable  business  dealings  of  two  free 
church  ministers.  Nils  Kjser's  Dei  lykkelige 
valg  {The  successful  Election)  is  a  representa- 
tion on  the  stage  of  *' practical"  politics. 

Poetry,  Two  volumes  of  poetry  stand  out 
preeminently:  Herman  Wildenvey's  Aareta 
aventyr  {The  Happenings  of  the  Year)  and  Alf 
Ingebrekt's  Vinterlandet  {The  Winter  Coun- 
try), The  latter  shows  great  epic  power.  It 
is,   however,  more  Danish  than  Norwegian. 

Fiction.  The  psychologic  fiction  with  a  sup^ 
Ration  of  lyric  quality,  rich  in  life  but  not  m 
ideas,  which  displaced  the  "problem"  writing 
of  the  eighties,  is  giving  place  to  a  new  litera- 
ture agam  turning  to  social  problems.  Kris- 
tian  Elster  in  Landeveien  {The  Highway) 
voices  a  hopeless  dissatisfaction  with  the  actual 
present  and  a  longing  for  a  new  and  better 
future.  8ven  Elvestad  wrote  De  fortaptes  hus 
{The  House  of  the  Lost  Ones),  in  which  the 
strongest  elements  are  mood  and  sentiment. 
Johan  Bojen  in  Fangen  som  sang  {The  Captive 
Who  Sang)  tells  the  adventures  of  a  youth  who 
uses  bis  ability  to  act  outside  the  theatre.  Ove 
Ansteinsson  in  Det  r^de  voslde  {The  Red 
Power),  describing  a  modern  strike,  apparently 
gives  his  sympathy  to  the  employer.  Exam- 
ples of  good  novels  written  in  landsmeal  are 
Olav  Hoprekstad's  Ingemaar  Kvist  and  Kris- 
toflTcr  Ulnars  Trolldom  i  lufta  {Magic  in  the 
Air). 

Miscellaneous.  Halvdan  Koh't  edited  the  let- 
ters of  Bjffrnson  under  the  name  of  Oro-tid 
{Time  of  Orowthy.  The  two  volumes  contain 
a  good  introduction.  They  cover  the  period 
1867-1870. 

Swedish.  In  the  literature  of  to-day  three 
tendencies  may  be  discerned:  A  gradual  de- 
cline of  poetry  in  the  favor  of  prose,  a  revolt 
against  the  French  influence  in  novelistic  tech- 
nique, and  the  de\elopment  of  a  new  prose  ac- 
cording to  new  artistic  ideals. 

Drama.  Selma  Lagerl5f,  the  well-known  nov- 
elist and  short-stor}  writei*,  dramatized  her 
story,  Tdeen  frdn  Stormyrtorpet  {The  Lass 
from  the  Stormyr  Hut),  a  touching  tale  from 
Swedish  peasant  life.  Ernst  Didring  wrote 
three  one-act  plays  under  the  name  of  Eros, 
Poetry.  The  Finlander  Bertel  Qripenberg, 
perhaps  the  most  popular  of  poets  writing  in 
Swedish,  added  to  nis  work  a  collection  of 
lyric  poems,  Skuggspel  {Magic  Lantern). 
Hjalmar  Procop6  in  Under  8tj&moma  {Under 
the  Stars)  gives  expression  to  a  melancholy, 
which  is,  however,  far  removed  from  despair. 
Jacob  Tegengren  and  Anders  Osterling  each 
wrote  a  volume  of  poems. 

Fiction.  Alma  Wittfogels  ryhte  '{Alma  Witt- 
fogeVs  Reputation)  is  the  best  book  yet  writ- 
ten by  Marika  Stjernstedt.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  woman  who  sets  her  own  standards  and  goes 
through  life  unfettered  by  conventions  and  tra- 
ditions and  at  the  end  wins  the  love  of  a  man 
who  discovers  her  innate  nobility  of  nature. 
In  El  in  Wftgner'a  Helga  Wiaheck,  Idkare 
{Belga  Wisheck,  M,  D.)  we  miss  the  author's 
customary  thesis,  and  find  instead  a  novel  of 
eharaeter.     In  Tvedrdktens  ham    {Children  of 
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Discord)'  Sven  Lidman  continued  theohronido 
of  the  Silverst&&hl  family  begun  last  year. 
K.  G.  Ossian-Nilsson  again  nive  us  a  parson- 
age story  Lilla  Benjamin  {Little  Benjamin). 
Collections  of  short  stories  were:  Ur  larmet 
{From  the  Noiae),  by  Henning  Berger;  Nya 
noveller  {New  Storiea),  by  Per  Hallstrdm;  and 
Den  talangfulla  draken  {The  Talented  Dragon), 
by  Hjalman  Sdderberg. 

Science,  Art,  and  Literature,  Henrik  Schttck 
and  Karl  Warburg  revised  their  Illuatrerad 
avenak  litteraturhiatoria  {Hiatory  of  Swediah 
Literature,  llluatrated) .  Of  great  importance 
for  Tegn^r  criticism  is  a  volume  of  Tegn^r's, 
Philoaophic  and  bathetic  Writinga,  edited  by 
Albert  Nilsson  and  Bert  MOlIer.  Tor  Hedberg's 
Ett  decennium  {A  Decade,  i,e,,  1897-1907)  con- 
tains a  number  of  masterly  essays  on  Swedish 
and  foreign  authors. 

SCHILLEB  IJTEBATTrBE.    See  Gebmait 

LlTEBATUBE. 

SCHMIDT,  Erich.  A  German  scholar  and 
educator,  died  April  30,  1913.  Bom  in  Jena  in 
1853,  his  early  life  as  a  teacher  was  spent,  in 
Wurzburg,  Strassburg,  and  Vienna,  where  he 
^ve  instruction  in  philology  and  the  history  of 
literature.  He  became  director  of  the  Goethe 
archives  at  Weimar,  and  he  succeeded  Scherer 
as  professor  of  the  German  language  and  lit- 
erature at  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  wrote 
several  books  on  Goethe.  His  Life  of  Leasing 
is  considered  the  standard  biography  of  that 
poet, 

SCHNIEWINDy  Friedbich.  An  American 
chemist,  died  March  13,  1913.  Born  in  Ger- 
many in  1861  and  educated  at  Heidelberg  Uni- 
versity, at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  removed 
to  the  United  States  and  became  interested  in 
the  manufacture  of  coke.  He  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  coke-oven  business,  and  was  the  first  to 
introduce  such  an  oven  into  the  United  States. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  and 
owner  of  the  German-American  Coke  and  Gas 
Company  and  its  subsidiaries,  the  United  Coke 
and  Gas  Company  and  the  Coke  and  Gas  Con- 
struction Company. 

SCHNITZLEBy  Abthub.    See  Gebkan  Lit- 

SCHOOL    ADMINISTBATION'.     See    Edu- 

OATIOir    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES,    PuhUo    School 

Adminiatration.  

SCHOOL  HYGIENE.  See  Education  in 
THE  United  States. 

SCHOOL  NTTBSES.  See  Education  in  the 
United  States,  School  Hygiene,  h, 

SCHOOL  OF  JOITBNALISU.  See  Uni- 
vebsities  and  Colleges. 

SCHOOLS.  For  facts  concerning  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  see  Education;  Educa- 
tion in  Great  Britain;  Education  in  the 
United  States;  and  for  professional  and  tech- 
nical schools,  see  Universities  and  Colleges  < 
and  Agricultural  Education. 

SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS.  See  Say- 
INOS  Banks. 

SCHBODEB^TBANZ  expedition.  See 
Polar  Exploration,  Arctic, 

SCHWABZBITBGKBXrDALSTABT.  See 

Germany,  Other  Statea, 

SCIENCES,  National  Academy  of.  A  so- 
ciety incorporated  in  1863  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  and  investigating  any  subject  of 
science  or  art,  and  for  making  reports  of  such 
investigations  at  the  call  of  the  United  States  ^ 
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government,  which  makes  appropriations  for 
the  expenses  of  such  examinations  and  reports. 
Annual  meetings  are  held  in  the  spring  at 
Washington,  and  autumn  meetings  are  held 
in  different  cities  of  the  United  States. 
The  academy  celebrated  the  semi-centennial 
anniversary  of  its  foundation  on  April  22,  23, 
and  24,  1013.  It  was  the  most  successful  meet^ 
ing  with  the  largest  attendance  of  members  in 
the  history  of  the  academy.  There  was  no 
programme  of  technical  papers,  but  in  its  place 
a  series  of  addresses.  The  president,  Dr.  Ira 
Remson,  read  at  the  first  session  an  address  on 
the  history  of  the  academy,  and  Pres.  Arthur 
T.  Hadley  of  Yale,  spoke  on  "The  Relation  of 
Science  and  Higher  Education  in  America." 
Arthur  Schuster,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  addressed  the  society  on  "Interna- 
tional Cooperation  in  Research."  Other  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Dr.  George  E.  Hale,  di- 
rector of  the  Mount  Wilson  Solar  Observatory, 
on  the  "Earth  and  Sun  as  Magnets";  and  by 
Dr.  J.  C.  Kanteyn,  director  of  the  astronomical 
laboratory  of  the  University  of  Groningin,  on 
"The  Structure  of  the  Universe."  The  Watson 
medal  for  astronomical  research  was  presented 
to  Dr.  J.  C.  Kapteyn;  the  Draper  medal  for 
astrophysical  research  to  M.  Henri  Deslandres; 
the  Agassiz  medal  for  oceanographic  research 
to  Dr.  Johan  HjOrt;  and  the  Comstack  prize 
for  research  in  radiant  energy  to  Prof.  R.  A, 
Millikan  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
officers  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years  were: 
President,  Dr.  W.  H.  Welch  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  vice-president,  Dr.  Charles  T.  Wal- 
cott,  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute; 
and  home  secretary,  Dr.  A.  L.  Day,  director  of 
the  geophysical  laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute. 
SCOTLAND.  See  Gbeat  BBrrAiK. 
SCOTT,  Capt  R.  F.  See  Polar  Explora- 
tion, Antarctic;  and  LiTERATiTREy  English  and 
Akerican. 

SCOTTISH  SOCIETY,   Royal,  ExHiBinoif 
OF.    See  Painting  and  Sculpture. 
BBAIS.     See  Fish  and  Fisheries. 
SEAPLANE.     See  Naval  Progress. 
SECONDABY    schools.      See    Ageicul- 
TUBAL  Education;  Education  in  Great  Brit- 
ain; and  Education  in  the  United  States. 

SEDGWICK,  Adah.  An  English  zol^logist. 
He  was  horn  in  Norwich,  England,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1013  was  ahout  58  years  of 
age.  He  was  educated  at  Marlborough  School 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  the  lat- 
ter institution  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
Frank  Balfour,  whose  assistant  he  became.  He 
succeeded  Balfour  as  professor  of  animal  em- 
bryology at  Cambridge.  He  succeeded  as  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  at  Cambridge  in  1907.  In 
1909  he  resigned  this  chair  and  removed  to 
London  as  professor  of  zoology  in  the  Imperial 
College  of  Science. 
SEISMOLOGY.  See  Earthquakes. 
SELANOOB.  A  state  of  the  Federated 
Malay  States  (q.y.)  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  area  in  1909  planted 
to  rubber  was  145,222  acres;  under  cocoanuts, 
24,294  acres;  rice,  9112;  gambier,  39,000;  cof- 
fee, 10,645;  pepper,  1250.  Tin  is  the  most  im- 
portant mining  product.  Export  of  tin  (1911), 
6,097,877  Straits  Settlements  dollars;  tin  ore, 
16,643,259;  rubber,  23,852,273;  copra,  294,676; 
gambier,  72,799;   gutta,  34,453;    hides,  38,518; 


pepper,  51,278;  coffee,  302,592;  arecanats,  19,* 
784,  etc.;  total  exports,  47,433,052  (4,732,136 
in  1910).  Total  imports,  30,196,834  S.  S.  dol- 
lars (6,054,984,  rice;  3,031,517,  hardware; 
1,484,594,  opium;  1,185,872,  tobacco  and  cigars; 
622,323,  spirits;  435,188,  beer  and  stout;  255,- 
385,  plain,  and  893,689,  dyed  cotton  goods; 
941,522,  machinery;  506,747,  petroleum;  490,- 
672,  cattle;  321,150,  swine;  101,465,  lar€;  etc), 
against  24,315,540  in  1910. 

Kuala  Lumpur  is  the  capital  as  well  as  the 
capital  of  the  Federated  Malay  States.  Beign- 
ing  sultan,  Suleiman  bin  Almerhum  Raja  Moaa. 
British  resident   (1913),  E.  G.  Broadrick. 

8ENAT0BS,  Dibect  ELECTHMf  of.  See 
Electoral  Reform. 

SENEGAL.  A  colony  of  French  West 
Africa  (q.v.  for  area,  population,  etc.).  The 
Wolof  is  the  dominant  race  and  their  language 
is  the  commercial  idiom  between  the  Senegal 
and  the  Qambia.  They  are  estimated  to  num- 
ber more  than  407,000,  and  are  in  general  Mus- 
sulmans. Other  elements  of  the  population  are 
Serers,  fetishists,  over  188,000;  Toucouleurs, 
fanatical  Mussulmans,  over  158,000;  Peuhls, 
pastoral  nomad  Mohammedans,  78,500;  and  va- 
rious fetishistic  remnants  of  tribes  of  a  low 
order  of  intelligence  and  a  degraded  manner  of 
life,  unsuited  for  civilization  and  existing 
mainly  by  pillage.  Industries  properly  so- 
called  there  are  none.  A  primitive  agriculture 
produces  millet,  peanuts,  manioc,  corn,  cotton, 
rice,  indigo,  tropical  fruits,  etc.  Rubber  and 
other  forest  products  are  gathered.  The  pas- 
toral peoples  possess  great  herds,  of  which  they 
take  the  utmost  care.  Horses  are  plentiful; 
there  are  well-defined  breeds  of  cattle;  the 
Moors  possess  large  herds  of  camels  which  they 
send  north  of  the  river  during  the  wet  season 
to  avoid  the  long  rains.  Minerals  exist  but  are 
worked  by  the  natives  in  primitive  fashion 
only.  The  total  imports  in  1911  were  valued 
at  74,743,558  francs  and  the  exports  at  53,382.- 
434  francs;  82,607,568  and  63,679,878  francs  in 
1910.  Principal  articles  of  export  with  values 
in  1910  were  peanuts,  49,770,741  francs;  rub- 
ber, 6,060,048;  gums,  1,331,601;  live  animals, 
219,511;  etc.  Vessels  entered  (1910),  901,  of 
1,597,555  tons.  The  Dakar  to  Saint-Louis  rail- 
way has  a  development  of  264  kilometers.  The 
projected  Thi^s•Kayes  line  is  in  operation  as 
far  as  Malem;  with  a  branch,  opened  to  trafiie 
January  1,  1912,  from  Guinguin^  to  Kaolak. 
Into  the  interior  transportation  is  by  pack  ani- 
mals. 

Saint-Louis  is   the  capital,   with   22,093   in- 
habitants: Dakar  has  24,914;  Rufisqae,  12,457. 
Lieutenant-govemer    (1913),  M.  Cor. 
SEBirU  SICKNESS    (Anaphylaxis).     See 

Diphtheria. 

SEBUH  THERAPY.  The  disooveiy  of  a 
new  serum  for  the  cure  of  anthrax  was  an- 
nounced by  Detr§,  a  French  physician.  The 
serum  is  obtained  by  immunizing  a  horse  with 
cultures  of  the  anthrax  bacilli,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  strongly  bactericidal  and  successful  in 
curing  this  very  fatal  disease.  A  number  of 
new  sera  were  also  prepared  for  diagnostic 
purposes.  These  were  the  sera  of  animals  im- 
munized against  various  bacteria.  They  were 
marketed  in  powder  form.  For  use  the  powder 
is  dissolved  in  water  to  make  a  solution  of  a 
definite  strength.  This  solution  is  added  to  a 
suspension  of  the  bacterium  to  be  tested,  and 
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after  being  incubated  for  a  certain  period  the  oharde;  the  fruit  is  presenred  in  large  quanti- 
mixture  is  examined.  The  clumping  or  agglu-  ties  for  export,  as  well  as  distilled  for  spirits. 
tination  of  the  bacteria  may  be  determined  It  is  reported  that,  in  1911,  954,571  acres  were 
macroacopically  by  observing  whether  they  have  sown  to  wheat;  254,593  to  barley;  258,789  to 
sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  container,  or  the  oats;  123,218  to  rye;  1,442,638  to  corn;  11,263 
process  may  be  watched  under  the  microscope,  to  sugar  beets.  No  complete  crop  returns  are 
Agglutination  sera  were  being  extensively  used  available;  wheat  is  reported  at  4,167,000  quin- 
to  determine  the  character  of  an  unknown  in-  tals  for  1912;  rye,  435.000;  barley,  1,003,000; 
fection,  the  body  fluids  of  the  patient  being  oats,  733,000;  corn,  6,739,000.  There  were  re- 
tested  by  various  agglutination  sera  until  one  ported  in  the  couptry  December  31,  1910:  965,- 
was  found  which  reached  to  the  patient's  serum,  208  cattle;  3,808,815  sheep;  152,617  l^orses; 
thus  identifying  the  infection.  See  Autosebo-  836,644  swine;  627,427  goats.  Over  135,000 
THE&APT.  hectares  are  in  worked  forest,  167,000  in  un- 

S£RVIA.    One  of  the  Balkan  states;  a  con-  worked  forest    Sericulture  is  important, 

stitutional   European   monarchy,    hereditary   in  The  output  of  the  mines  was  valued  in  1911 

the   male  line  of  the  house  of  Karageorgevich.  at  15.413,945  dinars:     8,165,731  dinars  copper; 

Until   1878  an  autonomous  TurKish  dependency.  8,775,776,    coal;     1,433.603,    gold;     etc.    Meat- 

Capital,    Belgrade.      Servia    recovered    tJskab,  packing,  milling,  brewing,  distilling,  sugar  re- 

her  ancient  capital,  from  Turkey  in  November,  fining,   carpet- weaving,   etc.,   are   the   principal 

1912.  manufacturing  industries. 

Abxa  akd  Population.    By  the  terms  of  the  Commebce.    In  the  table  below  is  shown  the 

Treaty  of  Bucharest,  Servia  gained  as  the  re-  trade  for  three  years,  values  in  dinars: 

suit   of  the  wars   in   the  Balkans  the  eastern  . 

part  of  Novibazar,  Kossovo,  and  central  Mace-  1909             1910             1911 

donia.     The  area    (square  kilometers)    and  the   imports 76,586.000     84,697.000     116,425.000 

population    (census  of  December  31,   1910)    by    Exports.... 92,982.000      98.888,000      116.916.00O 

departments  of  Servia  previous  to  the  war  are  — • ».«^-^_. 

given   in  the  table  below,  with  estimated  area  xhe  principal  classes  of  the  1911  trade  were 

and  population  for  the  acquired  territories:  g^g  follows,  values  in  thousands  of  dinars:     Ag- 

— -— : ^— ; ^TTT — — - — --; -rrrrz  Ticultural,  animal,  and  forest  products,  22,769 

i^^^^L^  ^'^'      M87e  S?Sh     ^•^-845  759  ^^V'^^  »"d  103,776,000  exports;  metals,  20,304 

If&il       2.oii      l^^ll^iSi      ;::::.:''?  ^d  9657;    minerals  and  p^^^^^ 

Kra^uye'tfl    2,296       189,026  Debar      82,476  718;  drugs,  chemicals,  and  dyes,  7573  and  288; 

Kraylna         2,909       112.14J  Kav'ar    97.768  textiles,    manufactured    and    raw,    31,416    and 

Krushevats    2,710       167,371  Kum'vo 166.939  Xi^o.   xiiA^  «^A  lAotTiAr    4i57»5  ariA  ^7-   luxnrips 

Morava          21900       208.688  Novlb'r    188.401  $143;  hides  and  leather,  4575  aid  J7,  luxuries, 

Nish               2.558       198,768  Plevlye  89.000    62.601  2809  and  66;  papers,  2513  and  13;   stone  and' 

Ushitse          8.288       146.768  Prls'na    289.886  crockery,    1619   and    132;    glassware,    1520    im- 

STd^Anye       llU!      lll^t  ??S?,"   I";:  fll:lli  port.;  Whinny  and  in.plen.«.t.    12^50  and 

Pozharev'8    4,167       259,906  Tetovo    157,249  28;  other  merchandise,  1041  and  43.    The  prin- 

Hudnik          1,569        86.340      '  cipal  countries  of  origin  and  destination,  valuea 

Chklfh^''''     8'798      isl  911  ^»  thousands  of  dinars,  were  Austria-Hungary^ 

Timok            8!l96       149',688  47,448   imports  and   48,433   exports;    Germany,. 

Toplitsa         2.839       110,218  31,347   and   28,933;   Turkey,  3814  and    11,984; 

V?te          A  til      252*927  K"8sia.  3391   and  53;   France,  5746  and  3841; 

Vranya          4.842       262.987      ^^^ j^^^^   ^gg^    ^^^   43^4.    United   Kingdom,   9524^ 

Total         48.803t  2.911,701  general  87.800    and   87;    United   States,   2136    and   3609;    Bel- 

^TZZ     *i.»A            7.         ,_,  gium,  2081  and  6142;  Rumania,  1539  and  6141; 

•City.     1 18.660  sq.  miles,     t Estimated.  lulgiria,  697  and  2803;  etc. 

Marriages,    1912,    13,289    (30,453    in    1911);  Communications.    There  were  in  operation,, 

births,   114,257    (107,229);   deaths,  63,358    (64,-  at  the  end  of  1913,  555  kilometers  of  standard 

415).    Population  of  Belgrade    (1910),  89,876;  end  414  of  narrow  gauge  railway;   in  the  ac- 

Nish,   24,049;    Kraguyevats,   18,386;    Leacovats,  quired     territories,     387     kilometers     standard 

14,266;    Pozharevats,    13,613;    Shabats,    11,541;  gauge.  111  local  lines,  and  105  industrial  lines. 

Pirot,  10,737;  Vranya,  10,487.    In  the  new  ter-  Under  construction,  344  kilometers.    Telegraph 

ritories  are  Bitolj    (Monastir),  59,856;   Csktth,  lines    (1912)'^    4403    kilometers;    wires,    8355; 

47,384;    Prilip    (Perlepe),  21,783;   Prizren,  21,-  stations    (state),   211.     Urban   telephone   lines,. 

244;    Prishtina,    18,174;    Velez,    15,624;    Novi-  811   kilometers;   wires.  7924;    interurban   lines, 

bazar,  13,434;  Debar,  10,199;  Tetovo,  10,070.  2941;    wires,    11,201.      Post   offices,    1556.    The 

Education.    More  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  navigable  rivers  are  the  Danube,  the  Save,  and 

adult  population  is  illiterate.     Primary  instruc-  the  Drina.    The  roads  are  badly  in  need  of  re- 

tion  has  been  made  free,  and  it  is  nominally  pair. 

compulsory;  but  actual  attendance  is  very  low.  Finance.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  dinar 
The  state  maintains  secondary  schools;  special  (par  value,  19.295  cents).  Official  financial 
schools  are  few.  There  is  a  university  at  Bel-  statistics  are  at  present  unavailable.  Some  de- 
grade. The  Greek  Orthodox  is  the  national  re-  tails  of  the  1913  budget  are  reported  as  fol- 
ligion,  but  other  creeds  are  tolerated.  lows:.    30,613,000   dinars  revenue   from    direct 

Pboduction.     Agriculture    is    practically    the  taxes;    31,655,698   from   monopolies;    14.500.000 

only  industry.    Nearly  every  peasant  occupies  from  customs;   16,000,000  from  state  railways; 

and  cultivates  his  own   freehold,  varying  from  9,001,000,  excise;  8,402,000.  fines;  5,547,485,  do- 

10  to  30  acres,  and  enjoys  immunity  from  dire  mains;  4,100,000,  posts  and  telegraphs;  5,852,- 

necessity.     Almshouses   and   pauperism    are   al-  165,  various;  5,093,365,  extraordinary.     Expen- 

most    unknown.    The    country    is    rugged    and  diture  for  service  of  the  debt,  32.394,550:  civil 

broken    by    stretches    of    uncultivated    heath,  list,       1,440,000;       court      employes,      45.650; 

About   130,000  acres  are  devoted  to  plum   or-  Skupshtina,  663,000;  council,  198,380;  pensionable 
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and  Bobventions,  4,807,366;  justiee,  3,043,660; 
worship  and  instruction,  0,630,384;  foreign  af- 
fairs, 2,929,632;  interior,  5,302,193;  finance, 
13,830,559;  war,  30,116,313;  public  works,  19,- 
615,734;  agriculture  and  commerce,  5,480,829; 
etc.;  extraordinary,  801,000.  The  debt  stood, 
January  1,  1913,  at  654,050^00  dinars. 

Abmt.  The  successful  test  which  Servia's 
army  had  in  the  Balkan  War  when,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  barely  3,000,000,  it  was  able-  to  put 
into  the  field  12  complete  divisions  of  no  less 
than  405,000  men  within  three  months  of  the 
declaration  of  war  and  to  mobilize  a  force  of 
260,000  men  in  three  weeks,  was  proof  con- 
clusive of  the  efficiency  of  its  military  system 
and  of  the  patriotism  of  its  citizens.  Recruits 
are  enrolled  in  the  summer  of  the  year  previous 
to  their  liability  for  service  and,  in  the  case 
of  those  desiring  to  enter  the  cavalry,  oppor- 
tunity is  given  them  to  secure  their  mounts. 
Not  only  men,  but  carts  and  animals  are  regis- 
tered and  those  not  possessed  of  animals  are 
required  to  pay  a  heavy  tax  which  is  used  for 
the  purchase  of  artillery  horses  from  Austria 
and  Russia.  For  military  service  the  kingdom 
is  divided  into  five  districts,  each  of  which  fur- 
nishes a  complete  division  of  the  three  bans. 
These  divisions  are  as  follows:  First,  or 
Morava  division,  headquarters  at  Nish;  second, 
or  Drina  division,  headquarters  at  Valyevo; 
third,  or  Shumadda  division,  headquarters  at 
Kraguyevatz;  and  the  sixth,  or  Timok  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Zayechar.  Each  division 
is  divided  into  four  sub-divisions,  each  forming 
a  regimental  centre,  and  these  again  into  bat- 
talion sub-divisions.  Recruits  for  the  cavalry, 
artillery,  engineers,  train  and  other  special 
branches  are  taken  from  all  over  the  kingdom, 
but  they  are  grouped  together  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. The  active  army  is  composed  of  five  di- 
visions, each  of  four  regiments  of  infantry  of 
three  battalions,  one  regiment  of  artillery  of 
nine  batteries,  and  one  cavalry  regiment  of 
three  squadrons.  There  is  a  complete  organi- 
zation of  the  second  ban  along  similar  lines  and 
also  of  th«  third. 

In  1912  the  efiTective  budgetry  construction  of 
the  army  was  as  follows:  Officers,  2038;  offi- 
cials, 237;  sergeant-majors,  788;  sergeants, 
1250;  corporals,  2311;  soldiers,  22,559;  grad- 
uates of  schools  for  petty  officers,  467;  grad- 
uates of  the  military  academy,  125;  musicians, 
500;  total,  28,000.  This,  of  course,  was  prior 
to  the  Balkan  War  when  the  army  was  in- 
creased as  indicated  above.  Late  in  1913  the 
Servian  war  minister  announced  that  the  army 
was  to  be  raised  to  a  peace  establishment  of 
80,000;  barracks  were  to  be  provided,  the  in- 
fantry rearmed,  the  supply  of  air  craft  in- 
creased, and  an  increased  artillery  personnel 
developed  to  take  over  and  man  the  guns  which 
had  been  captured  in  the  war.  Seven  officers 
who  had  served  in  the  war  were  to  be  sent  to 
the  French  superior  war  schools. 

GoYiSNMEin'.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Berlin,  July  13,  1878,  Servia  became  an  inde- 
pendent principality,  and  was  proclaimed  a 
kingdom  March  6,  1882.  After  the  abdication 
of  Milan  I.  Obrenovich,  March  6,  1889,  the 
-country  was  administered  by  a  council  of  re- 

Ssnts  until  April  13,  1893,  when  Alexander  I. 
brenovitch,  son  of  Milan  I.,  attained  his  ma- 
jority. He  was  assassinated  May  29,  1903. 
June  2,  1903,  Peter  Karageorgevich,  grandson 


of  Kara  George  and  son  of  Alexander  Kara- 
georgevich, was  elected  king  under  the  name 
Peter  I.  He  married  (1883)  Princess  Zorka 
of  Montenegro,  his  first  son,  George,  was 
forced  in  1909  to  renounce  his  right  of  succes- 
Bion,  which  descended  to  the  second  son,  Alex- 
ander, born  1888. 

The  legislative  body  is  the  Skupshtina,  com- 
posed of  169  members.  The  ministry  as  consti- 
tuted  September    12,    1912,    and    September    1, 

1913,  was  as  follows:  N.  P.  Pashich,  premier 
and  minister  for  foreign  affairs;  Dr.  L.  Patchoo, 
finance;  S.  M.  Protich,  interior;  General 
Boyanovisch,  war;  L.  Yovanovich,  worship  and 
instruction;  M.  Diuritchich,  justice;  Dr.  V. 
Yankovieh,  commerce,  etc;  L  P.  Ivanovicb, 
public  works. 

HiSTOBT  The  chief  events  in  the  history  of 
Servia  during  the  year  were  connected  with  the 
conduct  and  outcome  of  the  Balkan   War   (see 

TUBKET  AND  THE  BALKAN  PEOPLES).      Although 

the  accord  which  had  been  reached  with  great 
labor  between  Servia  and  Bulgaria  was  rudely 
broken  by  a  lamentable  quarrel  over  the  di- 
vision of  the  booty  that  had  been  snatched  from 
Turkey,  and  although  Austria-Hungary  suc- 
ceeded in  thwartinff  Servian  ambition  to  secure 
a  port  on  the  Adriatic,  nevertheless,  as  results 
of  the  struggle,  Servia  nearly  doubled  her  area 
and  population  and  secured  valuable  friends  in 
Rumania,  Greece,  and  Montenegro.  A  session 
of  the  Skupshtina  in  April  granted  a  special 
credit  of  90,000,000  francs  for  military  pur- 
poses. Among  the  measures  approved  in  the 
regular  session  of  the  Skupshtina,  held  from 
October  8  to  November  8,  were  the  budget  for 

1914,  a  loan  of  260,000,000  francs,  a  pension 
bill,  the  erection  of  military  academies  at  tJskflb 
and  Monastir,  and  the  prolongation  of  the 
moratorium  in  respect  of  bills  of  exchange  and 
acceptances  until  December  30,  1913,  and  of  all 
other  payments  of  debts  until  November  12, 
1914. 

The  activities  of  the  ministry  as  well  as  of 
the  Skupshtina  were  directed  chiefly  toward 
the  solution  of  problems  resulting  from  the 
war.  M.  Pashich,  the  premier,  encountered 
such  vigorous  opposition  among  his  Radical 
colleaffues  and  from  M.  Marinkovitch,  the  Con- 
servative leader,  on  account  of  his  pacific,  tem- 
porizing policy  towards  Bulgaria,  that  on  June 
22  he  presented  his  resignation  to  King  Peter. 
M.  Pashich  was  upheld  by  the  king,  however, 
and  continued  to  act  as  prime  miniater,  but 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  rupture  with  Bul- 
garia. When  war  became  inevitable,  M. 
Pashich  prosecuted  it  with  zeal  and  ability. 
The  new  territories,  definitively  ceded  to  Servia 
by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  (August  10),  were 
at  once  divided  into  eleven  administrative  dis- 
tricts, and  the  government  set  about,  with 
praiseworthy  despatch,  restoring  order  and 
prosperity  in  the  provinces  devastated  by  war. 
In  dealing  with  the  newly-acquired  districts, 
in  which  there  was  a  considerable  Bulgarian 
population,  statesmanlike  leniency  was  dis- 
played: Bulgarian  schoolmasters  were  left  un- 
disturbed, and  Bulgarian  priests  of  the  Exar- 
chate schism  were  required  simply  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  the  metropolitan  at  Belgrade. 
No  little  difficulty  was  encountered  in  dealinjT 
with  the  Albanian  population  in  the  western 
districts,  but  an  efficient  and  active  gendarmerie 
had  established  practical  seeuri^ibfijiha  close 
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of  the  year.  It  was  announced  in  November 
that  large  new  barracks  would  be  erected  at 
Gostivar,  which  would  thus  become  an  impor- 
tant centre  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and 
that  a  university  for  New  Servia  would  be 
founded  at  Uskub.  On  December  6  the  Official 
Gazette  at  Belgrade  published  a  royal  decree 
granting  a  constitution  to  New  Servia  based  in 
a  general  way  upon  the  Servian  Constitution  of 
1903  but  providing  for  a  transitional  period  of 
ten  years,  during  which  the  mixed  nationalities 
in  the  new  territories — Turks,  Albanians,  and 
Bulgarians — ^would  be  deprived  of  many  civil 
rights  and  of  the  right  of  representation  in  the 
Skupshtina.  A  serious  difficulty  presented  it- 
self in  the  matter  of  the  railways  in  the  recently- 
annexed  regions:  Servia  desired  to  incorporate 
them  into  her  state-owned  system,  while  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, whose  citizens  owned  a  majority 
of  the  stock,  strenuously  objected;  the  matter 
was  being  negotiated  at  the  end  of  December. 
The  definitive  treaty  between  Servia  and  Turkey 
was  signed  at  Belgrade  on  December  21.  Al- 
though diplomatic  relations  had  not  as  yet  been 
resumed  with  Bulgaria,  a  growing  cordiality 
toward  Rumania  was  witnessed.  Late  in  De- 
cember a  mixed  commission,  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  best  means  of  joining  the  Servian 
railway  system  with  that  of  Rumania,  recom- 
mended that  a  great  bridge  be  constructed  over 
the  Danube  at  the  village  of  Tziganesch,  thirty 
kilometers  above  Gruia. 

SEVENTH     DAY     ADVENTISTS.       Bee 
Advewtists,  Seventh  Day. 

SEVENTH  DAY  GERMAN  BBETHBEN. 
See  Bbethben,  Chubch  of  the. 

SEWAGE    PXTBIFICATION    presented    no 
marked   changes   in   practice   during   the  year. 
The  usual  plan  continued  to  be  a  reliance  on 
sedimentation  to  remove  the  bulk  of  the  sus- 
pended matters.     Where  this  is  insufficient  to 
prevent  nuisance  the  effluent  from  the  sedimen- 
tation  tank   is  passed   through   some   form   of 
filter  bed.    Of  the  three  types  of  filters  in  use — 
sprinkling,  contact,  and  intermittent  sand, — the 
sprinkling  filter  is  most  commonly  employed  on 
new  installations.    If  a  hiffh  degree  of  clarifica- 
tion is  required,  the  sprinkling-filter  effluent  is 
subjected  to  a  brief  period    of    sedimentation, 
and  if  high  bacterial  removal  is  considered  es- 
sential resort  is  had  to  disinfection  by  hypo- 
chlorite  of   lime    (bleaching  powder).    Screens 
are  sometimes  used  in  the  preliminary  process 
for  the  removal  of  suspended  matter.    At  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  the  settled  sewage  is  treated  with 
hypochlorite   and  a   disinfectant   is  used   at  a 
number  of  plants  in  New  Jersey,  but  the  prac- 
tice is  not  a  common  one  as  yet.     Sedimenta- 
tion tanks  are  divided  into  plain,  septic,  and 
Imhoff.     The    septic    tank    retains    the    solid 
matter  or  sludge  for  partial  reduction  in  vol- 
ume by  septic  action.    The  Imhoff  tank  is  sim- 
ply a  two-story  septic  tank,  with  the  settling 
chamber  above  and  the  sludge-digesting  cham- 
ber below,  the  two  being  separated  by  a  sloping 
bottom  to  the  upper  tank,  with  slots  cut  in  it 
through  which  the  sludge  slides  into  the  di- 
gesting chamber.     The  Imhoff  tank   was  mod- 
eled in  part  after  the  Travis  tank,  worked  out 
in  England,  but  little  used  there.    The  Imhoff 
tank  IB  largely  used   in  Germany  and  during 
the  past  few  years  it  was  being  adopted  by  a 
considerable   number   of   American   cities   as   a 
part  of  new  works.    Atlanta,  Ga.,  put  its  sec- 
ond set  of  Imhoff  tanks  and  sprinkling  filters 


in  use  in  1013  and  was  to  have  still  a  third 
set — ^making  one  for  each  of  the  topographical 
drainage  districts  of  the  city. 

Important  studies  of  local  sewage-disposal 
problems  were  carried  on  in  a  number  of  cities 
durinff  the  year.  The  Metropolitan  sewerage 
commission  of  New  York  continued  work  which 
it  began  a  number  of  years  previously.  By  the 
close  of  the  year  it  had  nearly  completed  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  bringing  the  sewage  of  the 
whole  city  to  a  number  of  central  points  and 
there  treating  it  much  or  little,  as  local  con- 
ditions demanded.  The  most  interesting  part 
of  the  whole  scheme  was  an  artificial  "sewage 
island"  well  out  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  beyond 
Coney  Island,  to  which  would  be  taken  for  a 
moderate  de^ee  of  treatment  the  sewage  of  the 
lower  east  side  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  also 
the  sewage  of  Brooklyn.  The  commission 
named  was  a  State-created  body,  with  its  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  its  expenses 
paid  by  the  city  of  New  York,  but  it  was  con- 
nected in  no  other  way  with  the  city  govern- 
ment. During  the  year  the  city  government 
Oreated  a  sewer  plan  commission,  made  up 
of  city  officials.  It  was  expected  that  this  com- 
mission would  also  report  a  plan  for  sewage 
disposal.  Experiments  on  sewage  treatment 
were  conducted  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  during  the 
year,  preparatory  to  planning  sewage-treatment 
works  for  that  city.  Indianapolis  established 
a  station  for  the  same  purpose  and  Akron,  Ohio, 
published  a  report  on  the  operations  of  a  sew- 
age-testing station  which  it  operated  in  1912. 
The  result  of  the  Akron  studies  was  the  recom- 
mendation of  Imhoff  tanks,  sprinkling  filters, 
and  small  secondary  settling  basins.  The  tests 
showed  that  these  would  operate  satisfactorily, 
notwithstanding  the  industrial  wastes  which 
enter  the  sewers  from  rubber,  salt»  and  paper 
works^ 

SEWEBAGE.  The  construction  of  sewers 
for  the  collection  of  liquid  wastes  from  houses, 
stores,  and  other  buildings,  and  for  the  removal 
of  those  wastes  to  some  point  of  final  disposal 
consists  chiefly  in  digging  trenches  and  laying 
pipes  or  other  conduits  therein.  For  these 
wastes  alone  comparatively  small  conduits  are 
required,  but  when  sewage  and  storm  water 
from  the  streets  are  conveyed  through  one  set 
of  conduits  much  larger  capacity  is  necessary. 
For  the  smaller  conduits,  vitrified  clay  pipe, 
commonly  known  as  sewer  pipe,  is  used.  For 
the  larger  one  brick  was  almost  universally 
employed  until  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete 
came  into  such  wide  use  for  all  sorts  of  en- 
gineering construction.  Besides  the  collecting 
and  outfall  systems  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  provide  pumps  for  lifting  the  sewage  of  fiat 
cities  to  the  level  of  the  water  into  which  the 
sewage  is  discharged.  Three  100,000,000-gallon 
submerged  centrifugal  pumps  were  proposed  for 
this  purpose  for  tne  Passaic  Valley  Sewerage 
District,  in  connection  with  the  great  trunk 
sewer  which  it  is  building  from  Paterson  to 
Newark,  N.  J.,  beneath  Newark  Bay  and  the 
Bayonne  Peninsula  and  beneath  New  York  Har- 
bor to  a  submerged  outlet  near  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  For  sewage  disposal  and  methods  of 
treatment,  see  Sewage  Pubitigation. 

SEX  DETERMINATION.     See  ZoOloot. 

SEX  HYGIENE.     See  Hygiene,  and  Edu- 

GATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

SHAFBOTH,  John  Frankt.in.     An  Ameri-Ap. 
can  public  official,  elected  in  1913  United  States^  ^^^ 


BHAFAOTH  e28  BHIPBTJILDINa 

senator   (Democratic)    from  Colorado.     He  was  serving  one  year.     In  1902  he    waa    appointed 

born  in  Fayette,  Missouri,  in  1854,  and  gradu-  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 

ated  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1875.  State,  in  which  position  he  served  until   1910, 

He  studied  law  and  in  1876  was  admitted  to  the  when  he  was  reelected  and  made  chief  justice. 

Missouri  bar,  practicing  at  Fayette  until  1879,  This  position  he  held  when  he  was  elected  to  the 

when  he  removed  to  Denver.    He  served  as  city  United  States  Senate,  January  23,   1913.     Hia 

attorney  from  1887  to  1891;  in  1895  was  elected  term  of  office  expires  March  3,  1919. 
to   the   54th    Congress;    and   was   reelected   to        SHXPSUTLDINQ.     The  annual  statisiicfl  of 

successive  Congresses  up  to  and  including  the  shipbuilding  in  various  countries,  compiled  by 

58th.     He   refused    to   retain    his   seat   in   the  Lloyd*s  Register  and  giving  the  tonnage  of  mer- 

58th  Congress  as  it  had  been  proved  that  his  chant    ships    exceeding    100    tons    launched    in 

election  had  been  obtained  by  fraud.     In  1909  all  countries,  shows  that  the  total  output  of 

he  waa  elected  governor  of  Colorado  and  was  the  world  for  1913  was  1750  vessels  of  3,332,- 

reelected  in  1911.  882  tons,  of  which  3,188,578  tons  were  steamers. 

8HEEHAN,  Patrick  AuarsTiNS     An  Irish  This  represents  a  total  increase  in  the  world's 

Roman  Catholic  priest  and  author,  died  October  production  of  2,851,000  tons,  as  the  wastage,  in- 

6,  1913.     Born  in  Mallow,  Ireland,  in  1852,  he  eluding  all  vessels  lost,  broken  up,  etc.,  during 

was  ordained  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  the  year  was  628,000  tons.    The  production  waa 

in  1875;  from  1875-77  he  served  in  the  English  431,000  tons  more  than  in  the  year  1912.     Of 

mission  at  Exeter;  was  curate  in  Mallow  and  the  output  of  1913,  641  merchant  steamers  of 

Queenstown;  and  in  1903  received  the  appoint-  1,919,578    tons   were    launched    in    the    United 

ment  of  canon  of  Cloyne.  He  wrote  many  novels,  Kingdom,  an  excess  over  1912  of  193,639  tona 

and  several  volumes  of  essays  and  poems.    His  and  a  total  exceeding  the  former  previous  record 

novels  are  racy  of  the  soil,  and  have  their  roots  made  in   1906  by  104,000  tons.     An   increased 

in  a  full  knowledge  of  Irish  character  and  cus-  number  of  large  vessels  were  launched  during 

toms.    The  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view  is  the  the  year.     In   1913  84  vessels  over  6000  tona 

point  of  departure  for  all  of  them.     His  pub-  were  launched  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  21 

lished  writings   include:    Geoffrey  Austin,  Stu-  of  these  were  over  10,000  tons.     Only  16,  how- 

dent;  The  Triumph  of  Failure;  My  New  Curate;  ever,  were  capable  of  a  speed  of  16  knots  and 

Lost  Angel  of  a  Ruined  Paradise;  Cithara  Mea  over,  the  fastest  being  the  Cunard  liner  Aqui- 

(poems) ;  A  Spoiled  Priest  and  Other  Stories;  fania  and  two  other  turbine  steamers  for  the 

Lisheen    (1907);    Parerga    (1908);    The  BUnd-  Irish  Sea  and  English  Channel  service,  respect- 

ness  of  the  Reverend  Dr.   Gray    (1909);    The  ively.     These  three  vessels   were   designed   for 

Queen's  Fillet  (1911) ;  Miriam  Lucas  (1912).  a  speed  of  over  20  knots. 

SHEEP.       See    Stock-Raibino    and    Meat       The  British  proportion  of  the  total  merchant 

Pboduction.  tonnage   of  the  year    1913   was   58   per   cent, 

8HEPPABD,  Morris.  An  American  public  which  was  less  than  in  1912  and  1911,  when 
official,  elected  in  1912  to  be  United  States  the  proportion  was  60  and  68  per  cent.,  re- 
senator  from  Texas  (see  Texas).  He  was  bom  gpectively;  but  the  ratio  was  about  the  same 
in  Wheatville,  Morris  County,  TexAs,  in  1875,  as  in  1907,  the  last  year  of  great  activity  in 
and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Texas  in  shipbuilding.  In  1913,  Germany's  proportion 
1895.  After  graduating  from  Yale  Law  School,  was  14  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  13  per  cent 
he  practiced  in  Pittsburgh  and  Texarkana,  Tex.,  in  1912,  and  9.7  per  cent,  in  1911.  In  the 
from  1898  until  1902,  when  he  was  elected  to  United  States  the  proportion  for  the  year  1913 
the  57th  Congress  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  was  8.3  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  9.8  per 
of  his  father,  who  had  died.  He  was  reelected  cent,  in  1912,  and  6.5  per  cent,  in  1911,  and 
to  the  58th.  59th,  60th,  6l8t,  and  62nd  Con-  17  per  cent,  in  1910.  The  French  total  waa 
gresses  (1903-13).  On  the  announcement,  in  5.3  per  cent.,  which  was  greater  than  in  the 
1911,  by  Senator  Bailey  that  he  did  not  care  three  preceding  years.  Holland  ahowed  a 
to  continue  his  services  in  the  Senate  for  an-  smaller  proportion,  or  3.1  per  cent,  of  the 
other  term,  Mr.  Sheppard  became  a  candidate  world's  total  merchant  output 
and  was  elected  by  the  legislature  in  1913.  While  the  total  number  of  warships  launched 
During  his  service  in  the  House  he  gained  a  In  1913  throughout  the  world  waa  180  vessels 
reputation  as  a  gifted  and  fluent  orator.  of    676,909    tons    displacement,    this    tonnage, 

8HEBUAN,  Lawrence  Y.  United  States  which  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by 
senator  (Republican)  from  Illinois.  Born  in  142,000  tons,  was  the  largest,  with  the  excep- 
Miami  County,  Ohio,  in  1858,  he  spent  his  early  tion  of  1911.  The  detail^  production  by  na- 
years  on  a  farm,  and  was  educated  in  the  com-  tions  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  table, 
mon  schools  and  at  McKendree  College.  He  it  ig  interesting  to  note  that  the  German  war- 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  A  g],ip  production  was  the  highest  ever  recorded, 
member  of  the  State  general  assembly  from  Germany  building  26  vessels  of  148,000  tons,  or 
1897-1905,  he  was  speaker  from  1899-1903,  and  nearly  50,000  more  tons  than  in  1912,  and 
lieutenant-governor  and  president  of  the  State  nearly  20,000  more  tons  than  in  1911. 
Senate    from     1905-1909.      He    was    elected    to 

the  Senate   March   26,   1913.     At  that  time  he  

was  president  of  the  State  board  of  administra-  1911  1912  191S 

tion,  having  control  of  all  the  public  charities.  Austria-Hungary    ....     68.105        88.7«        M.2|« 

His  term  in  the  Senate  expires  March  3,  1915  BHtlsh"  ciiiAiM." !  .* ! ! !     IMW        Ujto        'siJw 

(see  Illinois).  China    2,189         8.621  l.48« 

SHIELDS,    John    Knioht.      United    States  Denmark    ,JSJ5!      ,!S!H       •SSJI 

senator    (Democrat)    from  Tennessee.     He   was  g^Siany M^Jf?      JIt'IS       IiIItI 

born  at  Clinchdale,  Grainger  County,  Tenn.,  in  Holland    ..'.*.*.'.".*.'.*..*.*.*     98!670       10l|842       107,271 

1858;  was  educated  privatelv;  and  in  1879  was  Italy    92.719        40.060       104.166 

admitted  to  the  bar.    In  1893  he  was  appointed  ^P^    fj-gg        |g-J|J       'JJJfJ 

chancellor   of   the   twelfth   chancellory   division,  Russia    ..V.'.V.V.V.V.i!     96i264        16i668         3oi864 
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1911  1912 

Spain    6,698  21.680 

Sweden    9.852  13.968 

United    States 287.650  349.498 

Other  countries 120       

Total     foreism    and 

colonial     1.384.379  1.606.147 

Total  for  the  United 

Kingdom     2,034.630  1.930.261 

Total    for   world.  ...3.419.009  3,436.398 
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26^:?99  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  accompaBying  tables,  both  taken 

18|624  ^rom  Lloyd^a  Register,  Table  A  shows  the  tonnage 

^***670  ®^  vessels  of  100  tons  gross  and  upwards,  ex- 

elusive   of   warships,    launched   in    the   various 

1806  262  ^""*"®*  ^^  ^^  world  during  the  years  1909- 
1913;  Table  B  shows  the  number  and  tonnage 

2.203.5^9  of  warships  launched  in  Great  Britain  and  other 

4.009.791  countries  from  1908  to  1913. 


United 
Year    King, 
tons 

1909  991.066 

1910  1.143.169 

1911  1.803.844 

1912  1,738,514 

1913  1,932.153 


Aus.- 
Hun. 
tons 
26.006 
14.304 
37,836 
38,821 
61,767 


Brit. 

Col 

tons 

7.461 

26.343 

19,662 

34.790 

48,339 


Den- 
mark 
tons 
7,508 
12,154 
18,689 
26.103 
40.932 


France 

tons 

42.197 

80.751 

125.472 

110.734 

176.095 


Table  A 
Ger- 
many Holland  Italy  Japan 


Nor- 
way 

tons  tons  tons  tons  tons 
128,696  69.106  31.217  52.319  28,601 
159.303  70,945  23.019  30,215  36,931 
255,632  93.050  17.401  44,359  85,435 
375.317  99,439  25.196  67,755  50,255 
465,226  104,296  50,356  64.664  60.637 


United  Other 
States  c'tries      Totals 
tons      tons    No.      tons 
209.604  19.276  1063  1.602,057 
331,318  29.401  1277  1,957,853 
171,569  27.291  1599  2.650,140 
284,223  60.622  1719  2,901.769 
276.448  61.979  1750  3.332.882 


Great  Britain 
Tear  No.       Tons 

1908 36  74,186 

1909 42    126,230 

1910 46   134,646 


Table 

Other  Countries 

No.       Tons 

91       235.503 

109        278.245 

77        176,209 


Great  Britain 
Year  No.       Tons 

1911 60        230,786 

1912 30        191,737 

1913 49        271.376 


Other  Countries 
No.       Tons 
119       638.088 
144        342.892 
131        405.633 


The  following  shows* the  number  and  displacement   of    warships    of    100    tons   and   upwards 
launched  for  the  various  navies  during  the  years  1009  to  1913: 

Table  C 


Year       British 

tons 

1909 98,790 

1910 133,525 

1?11 221,430 

1912 163.087 

1913 187.566 


American  Austro- 
(United  Hungr'n  French  German 
States) 


tons 

48.639 

30.287 

57.526 

62.673 

10,752 


tons 
22,217 
14,993 
20.269 
49,361 
9.922 


tons 

95,740 

24,063 

53.995 

55,965 

75.401 


tons 
99.116 
49.024 

128,340 
99.810 

148.100 


Italian 

tons 
2,088 
19.374 
75,018 
14,939 
62,628 


Japa- 
nese 

tons 
375 

23,100 
37.071 
66.036 
65,490 


Russian 

tons 
1.246 

93.260 

492 

27.664 


Other 
Flairs 

tons 
36.264 
16,488 
81,960 
82.267 
109,486 


Total 


No. 
151 
122 
169 
174 
180 


tons 
404.475 
310,854 
768.869 
634.629 
676,909 


On  June  30,  1013.  the  merchant  marine  of 
the  United  States,  including  all  kinds  of  docu- 
mented shipping,  comprised  27,070  vessels  of 
7.886,518  gross  tons,  an  amount  in  excess  of 
the  combined  tonnage  recorded  in  Lloyd's  Rerj- 
isier  for  1913  under  the  German  ftag,  6,082,061 
tons,  and  under  the  Norwecrian  flag,  2,457,890 
tons  and,  excepting  the  British  Empire,  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  tonnage  of  any  other  three 
nations  combined.  The  total  tonnage  under  the 
British  flag,  as  recorded  by  Lloyd^s,  was  20,431,- 
543  tons  (steam,  gross;  sail,  net).  Unfortu- 
nately, the  American  tonnage  on  the  great  seas 
suffers  in  comparison  as  2,939,786  gross  tons 
are  on  the  American  Great  Lakes.  The  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  merchant  marine 
of  the  United  States  in  1912  and  1913  is  shown 
by  the  accompanying  table. 


Comparison  of  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  of  1912  and  1913 


Classlflcatlon  1912  1913 

Geographical  Gross  Gross 

distribution  No.       tons  No.        tons 

Atlantic   and   Gulf  16,874  3,625.625  16.924  3.743.354 

Porto  Rico    103          7.941  113          7.774 

Pacific    4.254      963.319  4.577  1.028.550 

Hawaii     47        21.494  48        20,746 

Northern    Lakes. .  8.367  2,949,924  8.447  2.939,786 

Western    Rivers..  1,883      145.980  1.961      146.308 

Total    26,528  7,714,183    27,070  7,886.518 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Navigation  re- 
ported 1501  sailing,  steam,  and  iinrig&fed  vessels 
of  382.560  srross  tons  built  in  the  United  States 
and  oflRcially  numbered  during  the  calendar  year 
ended  December  31,  1913,  as  follows: 


WOOD 

Sail  Steam 

No.  Gross  No.  Gross 

Atlantic  and  Gulf...  58  12,879  868  15,271 

Porto  Rico 6       113  2         27 

Pacific    1           7  272  17,748 

Hawaii    3         93 

Great  LAkes 102    2.681 

Western  Rivers    123    3,170 

Total   Ts  12,999  "STO  38,990 


STEEL 

trnrfgtred        Sail  Steam 

No.  Gross  No.  Gross  No.  Gross 

2     953 


242  67,694 
iss  li',i77 


62  148,796 
i7,746 


20 


Unrtj?i?ed 

No.  Gross 

7    4,065 

'i     **368 


28 
23 


4,715 
194 


2  4,881 


27 
6 


62,748 
37 


5.054 
2.152 


Total 
No.  Gross 

739  249.658 

3  140 

427  47,046 

3  93 

166  80,079 

158  5.553 


426  83.780     4  5,834     114  229.327     22  11,639       1,501  382,669 


Great  Britain.  In  ten  years  the  net  increase 
to  the  tnnnasre  of  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  Kinordom  was  3,759,470  tons,  but  in  that 
time  1,092.164  tons  of  sailincf  ships  had  been  re- 
moved and  the  steam  tonnage  in  the  period 
increased  by  nearly  5,000,000  tons.     In  other 


Words,  more  than  one-half  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  11.185.976  tons 
of  new  steamers  alone  had  been  built  within  the 
ten  years  ending  with  1913,  as  on  December  31 
the  total  number  of  vessels  on  the  register 
shipping  was  20,968,  with  an  aggregate  tonna^ 
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of   19,617,324,  or   76  vessels  and  438,147  tons 
more  than  at  the  end  of   1912.     In  1913  the 

British  ships  lost,  broken  up.  etc,  amounted  to  p  .      -  «ow«'-drlvftii 

157,  aggregating  234,686  tons,  while  there  were  i^SJSiant    toSaJe    to 

sold  to  foreign  nations  375  vessels  of  714,778  total  merchant  tonnage 

tons,  and  to  the  colonies  there  were  transferred  „^^^  «««•,.  «#  «n^n«. 

29  vessels  of  43,268  tons.  ^^"*  "^^"^  ^'  engine... 

The  following  table   (from  Engineering,  Lon-  Per  cent,  of  all  naval  ton- 
don)  shows  the  notably  large  merchant  steamers  na«e  to  merchant  ton- 

launched  during  the  year  in  British  yards:  "^'^^    


idis 
tons 
1 

1912 
tons 

M.U 

92.2 

2,679,000 

2.271.776 

18.2 


10.2 


Name 

Cunard    liner   A^i^ 
tania    

Pacific   liner  And€s. 

Orduna 

Royal     Mail      liner 

Alcantara    

Allan  liner  Alsatian 

"        ••     Caltariam 

Holt  liner  Ulyuts.. 


Tons     I.H.P. 


Builders 


John  Brown  & 
47,000    60,000t      Co..  Ltd. 

Harland     and 
15.620     12.160*      Wolff,      Ltd., 

Belfast 
16.600      2,160*         do      do 

15,600    12,160*         do  Oovaa 
18.000    20,000t  W.    Beardmore 

&  Co..  Ltd. 
18,000    20,000t  Fairfield     Co., 

Ltd. 
14,499      8.000    Workman, 

Clark    and 

Co.,       L  t  d.. 

Belfast. 


Royal  Holland  Lloyd 

uner    Gelria «  14,068 

Royal  Holland  Lloyd  ^  ^  ^^^ 

liner    Tubantia,.,.  14,062 

Cunard     liner     An- 

dania   18.404 

Cunard    liner    Atam-  ^^  ,^^ 

nia    18,404 

Union-Castle       liner 

Llandovery    Cattle  11,800 

Union-Castle       liner 

LUnutgphan  Castle  11,800 

P.ftO.Uner  Bsrrima  11,186 

<«  Borda.,  11.186 

Norwegian     Atlantie  _  ^^^ 

liner  Bergensfjord  10,600 

Anglo-Mexican      oQ« 
carriers: 

San  Hilario 10.167 

San  Jtronimo,..  10,160 

5*011  Grsgario..,  10,100 


A.    Stephen   4k 
Sons,  Ltd 

do      do 


8,000  Scott 8*  Co., 
Limited, 
Oheenock 

8,000  do      do 

7,600  Barclay,  Curie 
and  Co.,  Ltd. 

7,600    Fairfield     Co., 

9,000    Caird  and  Co., 

Ltd 
9,000  do 

8,600  Cammell  Laird 
and  Co.,  Ltd. 


San  Pratsmo, 
San  Lorsnae,. 
San  Isidoro... 


4,100    Palmer's     Co., 

Ltd. 
4,100    Wm.     Doxford 
and    Sons, 
Ltd 
4,600    Swan.    Hunter 
and  Wlffham 
Richard  son, 
Ltd. 
10,100      4.700  do       do 

10,100      4.700  «o^do 

10.074  4.700  Sir  W.  O. 
Arm  stronff, 
Whltworth  it 
Co.,  Ltd. 


•  Combination    machinery,      t  All    turbines. 

The  following  table  from  JBnffineerinp,  London, 
^yes  the  aggregates  of  production  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  year  1913  as  compared  with 
1912: 


Power-driyen    tonnage*.  • . 
SaiUn^r    tonnage 

Totals    

HlB  majesty'B  dockyarda.. 


1918 
tons 
2,206,400 
81.600 

2,287.000 
74.960 


1912 

tons 

1,924.820 

129.680 

2.064.000 
64.280 


Grand    totals 2.811.960        2.108.280 


Foreign-owned    tonnage...      607.000  471.600 

Per   cent,    of   total 22  22.4 

Total  merchant  tonnaget.  2.042.760        1,911,686 


*  Includes  warships  built  In  prfyate  yards, 
t  Bzcludes  British  and  foreign  warships. 

The  aboye  table  includes  yesselB  smaller  than 
the  100-ton  limit  obsenred  by  LloyiTa  Register 
and  floating  dry  docks. 

Gebmant.  Excluding  Qreat  Britain  Germany 
had  the  largest  output  of  any  country,  and  in 
fact  a  record  production  for  that  nation,  the 
number  of  yeasels  of  oyer  100  tons,  including 
merchant  and  war^ips,  being  201,  while  the 
tonnage  was  618,673  tons.  In  this  there  were 
included  89  warships,  of  163,447  tons,  fiye  tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers  for  the  Austro-Hungarian 
nayy,  in  addition  to  German  ships.  The  mer- 
chant tonnage  was  465,226  tons,  exclusiye  of 
the  riyer  craft.  There  \fere  36  steamers  of  5000 
tons  and  under  10,000  tons;  while  oyer  the 
latter  figure  there  were  fiye,  the  largest  being 
the  Hamburg- American  liner  Vaierlandf  of  abont 
56,000  tons,  launched  at  Hamburg,  and  tiie  big- 
gest yessel  afloat  at  the  end  of  1913.  There 
was  also  included  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd  liner 
Columbus,  of  35,000  tons,  launched  at  Danzig, 
and  the  turbine  steamer  Admiral  txm  Tirpitz, 
of  21,600  tonsy  launched  at  Stettin.  Four  yes- 
sets,  totalinff  26,000  tons,  were  fitted  wiih 
internal  combustion  engines,  the  largest  being 
the  oil-carrying  steamer  WUhelm  A,  Riedemann, 
of  0800  tons.  In  addition  there  were  a  number 
of  small  yessels  with  oil  engines.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  there  remained  in  course  of  con- 
struction in  Germany  a  turbine  steamer,  of 
about  56,000  tons,  a  sister-ship  to  the  Vaterland; 
three  of  between  18,000  and  20,000  tons,  to  be 
fitted  with  a  combination  of  reciprocating  and 
turbine  engines;  one  of  15,200  tons;  and  23 
other  yessels  of  between  5000  and  10,000  tons. 

France.  The  total  output  for  France  was  the 
largest  for  eleyen  years,  and  included  75,891 
tons  of  warships,  counting  one  of  490  tons  for 
Japan.  The  merchant  total,  176,095  tons, 
showed  an  increase  of  oyer  65,000  tons,  and 
included  two  steamers  of  dose  upon  16,000  tons, 
the  OaUia  and  the  Lutetia,  launched  respectiyely 
at  La  Seyne  and  St.  Nazaire.  There  were  two 
other  yessels  between  12,000  and  13,000  tons, 
and  twelye  between  5000  tons  and  8600  tons. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  under  con- 
struction merchant  ships  aggregating  229.000 
tons,  including  eight  yessels  of  from  5000  to 
9000  tons,  fiye  between  12,000  and  13,000  tons, 
one  of  which  will  be  fitted  with  combination 
machinery,  as  will  also  one  of  15,000  tons,  while 
yet  another  yessel  of  30,000  tons  will  be  driven 
entirely  by  turbines. 

Netheblands  The  Dutch  total  was  the 
largest  eyer  recorded  for  that  country  in  Lloyds 
returns,  as,  in  addition  to  3075  tons  of  Dutch 
warships,  there  were  built  104,296  tons  of  mer- 
chant ships,  exclusiye  of  riyer  craft.  Of  the 
latter,  including  steamboats,  barges,  and  other 
yessels,  126,000  tons  were  launched,  so  that  the 
total  merchant  output  of  Holland  mip^  to  have 
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been  about  230,000  tons — a  verv  satisfactory 
ag^egate.  The  largest  vessels  launched  were. 
tbree  of  about  9000  tons  each.  Internal-com- 
buation  engines  were  fitted  to  three  ships  of  a 
combined  tonnage  of  10,800  tons,  as  well  as  to 
a  number  of  small  craft  There  are  six  vessels 
building  of  between  7000  and  11,000  tons. 

Japan.  The  total  for  Japan,  in  addition  to 
tbe  two  large  *' capital"  ships  for  the  navy, 
was  64,664  tons  of  merchantmen,  and  included 
two  vessels  of  about  10,500  tons  with  combina- 
tion machinery,  and  one  of  9534  tons.  The 
principal  work  now  in  hand  is  three  vessels,  of 
12,000   tons  each. 

AusTBiA-HuNGABT  also  had  a  record  year; 
the  warship  work  totaled  seven  vessels,  of  6501 
tons,  including  one  vessel  of  204  tons  for  Den- 
mark, while  the  merchant  work  totaled  61,757 
tons,  and  exceeded  the  previous  record  total  of 
1012  by  23,000  tons.  The  merchant  ships 
launched  were  almost  entirely  vessels  of  between 
5000  tons  and  8000  tons,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  there  were  six  such  ships  in  prog(tess,  and 
one    of  nearly   15,000  tons. 

NoBWAT  showed  an  output  about  the  same 
as  1912  and  composed  almost  entirely  of  small 
vessels,  the  largest  being  only  of  1900  tons,  and 
the  warship  work  comprised  only  one  vessel,  of 
520  tons. 

Italy,  in  her  53,810  tons  of  warships,  included 
three  small  vessels,  of  1182  tons,  for  Brazil. 

Dknmabk  had  a  record,  and  the  interesting 
point  is  that  two  of  the  largest  and  two  smaller 
vessels  are  fitted  with  Diesel  engines. 

Bbitibh  Colonisb  also  enoyed  a  record  year, 
and  the  output  of  48,339  'tons  included  two 
large  vessels  built  in  the  North  American  lakes, 
one  of  6900  tons  and  the  other  of  7862  tons. 
This  last,  which  was  the  largest  vessel  ever 
built  in  Canada,  was  lost  during  the  violent 
storm  which  struck  the  Great  Lakes  in  No- 
vember, 1913. 

Mabinb  ENonfEERiNG.  In  1913  the  Vater- 
land,  the  sister  ship  of  the  Imperator,  940  feet 
in  length,  was  launched  for  the  Hamburg- Amer- 
ican line  and  another  ship  of  similar  dimensions 
was  laid  down.  Work  was  proceeding  on  the 
Aquiiania  so  that  it  would  be  completed  the 
following  year  and  the  Imperator  was  in  active 
service.  Aside  from  questions  of  mere  size  the 
leading  topic  of  discussion  during  the  year 
was  the  application  of  the  Diesel  engines  to 
marine  propulsion  and  the  use  of  various  meth- 
ods for  transforming,  or  transmitting,  power. 
Tbe  Hagen,  driven  by  Diesel  engines  of  2300 
horse  power  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  port  of 


New  York,  made  a  successful  voyage,  and  the 
TFoton,  a  tank  steamer,  404  feet  in  length, 
capable  of  carrying  7680  tons  of  oil,  also  made 
this  voyage  driven  by  a  Carels-Diesel  engine  of 
2400  horse  power.  This  vessel  differed  in  that 
a  single  propeller  and  single  engine  was  used. 
This  was  stated  to  be  the  largest  Diesel  marine 
engine  yet  built,  and  the  teste  of  the  vessel  and 
ite  motor  seemed  apparently  successful.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  mechanical  novelty  of  the 
year  was  the  freight  steamei*  Tynemount  ef 
2400  tons  capacity,  which  had  for  ite  motive 
power  two  six-cylinder  Diesel  engines  directly 
connected  to  three  phase  generators  from  which 
electric  current  was  token  for  an  induction 
motor  mounted  directlv  on  the  propeller  shaft. 
The  Tynemount  was  the  first  large  commercial 
vessel  designed  to  carry  a  large  electric  reduc- 
tion drive  and  was  designed  for  service  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  In  the  United  Stetes  navy  one 
eollier  of  19,300  tons  displacement  was  fitted 
with  the  Westinghouse  mechanical  gear,  while 
a  sister  ship  was  fitted  with  an  electrical  re- 
duction gear  with  motors  on  the  propeller  shafte 
and  a  generator  delivering  current  to  them. 
In  Germany  a  Foettinger  gear  was  thoroughly 
tested  at  loads  of  from  5000  to  10,000  horse 
power  and  was  being  instelled  on  large  German 
steamships. 

During  the  year  the  Alabama  and  New  Or- 
leans Transportotion  Company  had  under  con- 
struction a  fleet  of  fifteen  barges  equipped  with 
twin-screw  propellers  driven  by  producer  gas 
engines  and  designed  to  operate  between  the 
coal  fields  of  Alabama  and  New  Orleans,  La. 
These  barges  were  240  feet  in  length  and  32  feet 
in  width,  with  a  possible  gross  tonnage  of  1300 
tons.  The  shape  followed  was  that  of  the 
barges  used  in  the  canals  of  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land. The  hull,  with  machinery,  weighs  about 
220  tons,  drawing  when  empty  two  inches  for- 
ward and  two  feet  eight  inches  aft.  Each  barge 
has  twin  propellers,  each  driven  by  a  75-horse- 
power  engine  located  five  feet  from  the  centre 
and  three  rudders  are  employed  for  the  steering, 
the  middle  one  being  balanced.  It  is  estimate 
that  1000  tons  of  coal  can  be  moved  at  the 
rate  of  200  miles  per  dav  at  a  totel  fuel  cost 
of  two  tons  of  coke,  and  the  crew  of  such  a 
barge  consiste  of  two  pilots,  two  engineers,  two 
deck  hands,  and  a  cook. 

WoBLo's  Shipping  in  1913.  In  the  accom- 
panying teble  are  given  the  steam  and  sailing 
vessels  of  over  100  tons,  number  and  gross 
tonnage  of  the  several  countries  of  the  world, 
as  recorded  in  LloyePs  Register  of  1912-1913. 


422.298 
160,082 


Flag  Steam  Sail 

No.  Net  tons  Gross  tons        No.      Net  tons 
British: 

United  Kingdom    8,514  11,109.660  18,273,944            700 

Cotonies    1,496  916,960  1,576,228            678 

10,009  12.026,610  19,849,187 

American  (United  States): 

Sea    1.209  1,280.968  1.971.908 

Northern  lakes   698  1,724.666  2,286.886 

Philippine  Islands  69  27,080  44,666 

1,871  8,082,604  4.302,294          1,629      1.126,342 

Argentinian    286  107.172  180,676             72 

Austro-Hunsarlan    419  629.444  1,010,347               8 

Belfflan    164  186.681  296.196                8 

Brazilian    402  188.646  818.416              67 

Chilean    96  68.834  108,491              86 

Chinese    66  66,875  86,690 

Cuban    56  87,908  60,895                4 


ToUl 
No.      Tonnage 


9,214 
2,078 


18,696.287 
1,785,806 


1,278         682,876  11,287      20,481.648 


1,487      1,026,664 

84  96.854 

8  1,984 


34.259 

1,067 

8,190 

16,221 

81.801 


2,696 

2.998,457 

627 

2,382.690 

77 

46.489 

8,400 

6.427,636 

808 

214.836 

427 

1,011.414 

172 

804.386 

469 

829.687 

181 

189,792 

66 

86.690 

Wl    DigitizeS^y  VafJUS 
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Flag  Steam  Sail  Total 

Ko.    Net  tons  Gross  toiw  No.  NettonA  No.  Toiiiis«» 

Danish    552  416.880  711,094  269  60,960  811  762.064 

Dutch     662  794.840  1.286.742  97  23.107  769  1.309.849 

French    987  1.029.113  1.793.810  666  407.864  1.662  2.201.164 

•German' 2,019  2,877.887  4.743.046  302  889.016  2.321  5,082.061 

Oreek    865  443,771  706.897  77  16.885  442  722.7is2 

Haitian   6  2.017  3.887  6  S.3S7 

Italian   691  773.848  1.274.127  623  247.815  1,114  1.521.912 

Japanese   1.037  956,702  1,500.014  ...           1.037  1.500.014 

Mexican    43  22,838  37.920  9  2.129  52  40.049 

Norwegian  1,597  1,122,577  1,870,793  694  687,097  2,191  2,467.890 

Peruvian   20  18,352  25,814  40  19,70v  60  45.514 

Portuguese    105  55.903  92.636  103  27,948  208  120.579 

Bumanian    32  25,011  45,123  1  285  33  45.408 

Russian    716  463.022  790,076  500  184,103  1,216  f 74.178 

Siamese    12  7,955  12,936  12  12.936 

Spanish    547  506,073  826,261  60  14,734  607  840.995 

Swedish    1,043  651,964  943,926  393  103.344  1,436  1.047.270 

Turkish    136  66.402  111,848  137  45.450  272  167.298 

Uruguayan  60  38.360  62.215  15  13,816  65  75.531 

Venezuelan    8  2.420  4.232  6  679  U  4.911 

Other  Countries: 

Bulgaria,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica.  Ecuador,  Egypt, 
Honduras.  Liberia,  Monte- 
negro, Nicaragiia,  Oman, 
Panama,   Persia,   Salvador, 

ISS?Skr.^~^"*.'...'^!^*_M  16.017         «».70»       _«     _UM        _j6  U.m 

Total    23,897    26,617,029    43,079,177         6,694     8.890,936         80,691      46.f 70,113 

SHIPPING.     See  section  so  entitled  under       The  winners   of   the   principal    rifle   matches 

yarious  countries.  l^ld  under  the  auspices  of  the  National   Rifle 

SHIPWBECKS.     See  Safett  at  Sba.  Association  were:      Individual   Military  Cham- 

fl-n-^/^TT      o       «^«....,^««.  pionship,   Captain   W.   H.   Clopton,  Jr.,  United 

SHOCK     See  Anesthesia,  ^^^^    Cavalry,    score    266;    Wiibledon    Cup 

SHOES.    See  Boots  AND  Shoes.  (lOOO  yards,  20  shots),  Captain  T.  E.  Vcreer, 

SHOOTIKG.      The    United    States    wae    the    Hth  United  States  Infantry,   score  99;    Leech 

scene  of  the  international  rifle  shooting  matches    Cup    (800,  900,  and   1000  yards,   7   shote),  G. 

in   1913   for   the   first  time   in   the   history  of    W.  Chesley,  Ct.,  score  105;  Marine  Corps  match 

the   sport.     The   contests  were   held  at   Camp    (600  and  1000  yards,  16  shots),  J.  W.  Hessian, 

Perrv,  Ohio,  Congress  appropriating  $25,000  and    Ct.,  score  195;  Regimental  Team  match.  Fifth 

the  'state  of  Ohio  $15,000  for  prizes  and  ex-   Infantry,  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  score 

penses.    The  events  and  results  follow;     Palma    832;  Company  Team  match,  Company  A,  Fint 

Trophy  match  won  by  the  United  States  with    West   Virginia   Infantry,    score    380;    RevoWer 

a  score  of  1714;  Argentina  second  with  1684;    Team  match,  First  Squadron  Cavalry,  Colorado 

Canada  third  with   1675;    Sweden  fourth  with   National  Guard,  score  1007. 

1484;  Peru  fifth  with  1465.    International  Team       The  intercollegiate  indoor  championship  was 

match    with    free    rifle— won    by    Switzerland    won  by  the  University  of  West  Virginia,  and 

with  a  score  of  4959;  France  second  with  4767;    the  outdoor  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 

United  States  third  with  4578;  Sweden  fourth    College. 

With  4577;  Argentina  fifth  with  4061;  Peru  sixth  Considerable  interest  was  rfhown  dn  trap- 
with  3893;  Canada  seventh  with  3760.  Pan  shooting  in  1913.  The  Interstate  Associiftion's 
American  Team  match  with  army  rifle  won  first  Southwestern  Handicap  Tournament  held 
by  Argentina  with  a  score  of  4800;  United  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  was  won  by  R.  B.  Bamea 
States  second  with  4573;  Peru  third  with  4176.  of  Bay  City,  Texas,  with  a  score  of  96  out  of 
International  Team  match  with  pistol  won  100.  M.  S.  Hootman  of  Hicksville,  Ohio,  won 
by  United  States  with  a  score  of  2325;  Franc©  the  Grand  American  Handicap  held  at  Dayton, 
second  with  2234;  Sweden  third  with  2228;  Ohio,  his  score  being  97  out  of  100.  The  na- 
Switzerland  fourth  with  2097;  Peru  fifth  with  tional  amateur  championship  went  to  Barton 
1182.  Pan-American  Team  match  with  pistol  Lewis  of  Auburn,  111.,  with  195  out  of  200, 
won  by  United  States  with  a  score  of  2315;  while  C.  A.  Young  of  Springfield.  Ohio,  was 
Arijentina  second  with  2005;  Peru  third  with  the  winner  of  the  national  professional  cham- 
1605.  Individual  Championship  of  the  World  pionship,  scoring  197  out  of  200.  The  amateur 
with  army  rifle  won  by  Erikson,  Sweden,  championship  at  double  targets  was  won  by 
Individual  Championship  of  the  World  with  George  L.  Lyon  of  Durham,  N.  C,  who  made 
free  rifle  won  by  Staheli,  Switzerland.  In-  94  out  of  100,  and  the  professional  championship 
dividual  Pistol  Shooting  Championship  of  by  J.  R.  Graham  of  Inglesioe,  111.,  who  scored 
the  World  won  by  Carlberg,  Sweden.  Individual  88  out  of  100.  Ralph  L.  Spotts  won  tie  United 
Pan-American  Championship  with  rifle  won  by  States  indoor  championshin  with  a  perfect  score 
Cavatorta,  Argentina.  Individual  Pan-American  of  100,  and  Charles  H.  Newcomb  the  United 
Championship  with  revolver  won  by  Hanford,  States  outdoor  championship  with  179  out  of 
United  States.  ^^^'     ^^^   intercollegiate   spring   championship 

In   the   National   Team   matches   the   United   was  won  by  Princeton   (407),  Yale    (312)   was 
States  Cavalrv  Team    (2675)    won  in  Class  A,    second,  and  Dartmouth   (294)   third. 
Alabama   (2547)   in  Class  B,  and  Utah    (2493)        SHOPS  ACT.    See  Gbeat  BKiTAiif,  Work  of 
in  Class  C.     Edward  W.  Sweetney  of  the  16th   Parliament. 

Pennsylvania  Infantry,  won  the  National  In-  SHORT  BALLOT.  See  Electoral  Retosm. 
dividual  match,  and  J.  H.  Snook,  of  Columbus,  8IAU.  An  independent  kingdom  in  the 
Ohio,  the  individual  revolver  match.  southeast  of  Asia;  a  buffer  state  between  Brit* 
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ish  Burma  and  French  Indo-China.  Bangkok 
ia  the  capital. 

Abea,  Population,  Etc.  The  total  area  is 
estimated  at  600,000  square  kilometers,  or  198,- 
900  square  miles.  Population  (1910-11),  8,149,- 
487.  Persons  in  holy  orders,  142,636,  Births 
(191011),  162,491;  deaths,  84,495.  Immigra- 
tion of  Chinese  coolies  in  1912,  68,301,  and  emi« 
gration,  45,980;  in  1911,  71,258  and  52,562;  in 
1910,  75,408  and  63,007.  Siamese,  Chinese,  Ma- 
lays,  Cambodians,  Mohns,  Karens,  Annamites, 
etc.,  make  up  the  population.  Foreign  residents, 
about  2000.  Bangkok  has  628,675  inhabitants, 
of  whom  197,918  Chineae. 

Buddhism  is  the  state  religion,  and  the  priests 
are  in  large  measure  in  charge  of  educational 
matters.  A  new  plan  of  education  has  been 
drawn  up  by  the  ministry  of  public  instruction 
and  sovernment-aided  secular  schools  are  being 
introduced.    There  are  several  missions. 

PB0D17GTI017.  Serfdom  until  recent  years  was 
the  lot  of  a  large  part  of  the  population,  en- 
slavement for  debt  oeing  abolished  only  during 
the  reign  of  Chulalongkorn.  Partly  for  this 
reason  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  condition. 
Kice  is  the  leading  crop  and  the  introduction 
of  irrigation  has  greatly  extended  the  available 
area.  There  are  26  rice  mills  (2  British,  2 
German,  22  Chinese)  in  Bangkok.  Next  in 
importance  after  rice  is  the  teak  industry,  car- 
ried on  in  the  great  northern  forests  mainly  by 
British  enterprise.  Cattle  and  hides  are  ex- 
ported. 

Tin  and  wolfram  are  mined  on  a  commercial 
scale.  Gems  have  ceased  to  be  an  important 
product  since  the  cession  to  the  French  of  the 
Pailin  district  in  1907. 

CoMHEBCE  Ain>  ComnTNiCATlONS.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  oversea  trade  is  with  Great 
Britain;  much  of  the  trade  passed  through 
Singapore  and  Hongkong,  though  German  and 
Norwegian  shipping  exceed  British.  The  table 
below  shows  countries  of  origin  and  destination 
with  the  value  of  their  trade  for  1910-11  and 
1912-13,  in  thousands  of  ticals  (par  value  of 
a  tical,  37.085  cents) : 


Imports  Exports 

1910-11  1912-18  1910-11  1912.1S 

United    KinflTdom...  11.479  20.622  7.479      8.013 

China     6.334  15,286  172         212 

British    India 7.092  8.222  8,168      2.008 

Germany    8.474  6.668  6.982      4.194 

Sinsrapore     13.118  6.326  41.199    86,870 

Dutch    Indies 2.497  6.967  843         476 

Hongrkons     15.036  1,445  88,178    26.343 

Switzerland    734  661  30           13 

Other    8.441  18.136  11.864      9.843 

Total     .68.205  76.226  108.910    81,971 


Total  imports  in  1909-10,  69,811,711  ticals, 
exports,  102,570,434;  in  191M2,  73,139,000  and 
84,634,000.  The  export  of  rice  in  1912-13  was 
valued  at  65,320,000  ticals;  1911-12,  65,841,000; 
1910-11,  91,060,879;  1909-10,  85,078,585.  Teak 
export  1912-13,  6,600,000  ticals;  1911-12,  6,113,- 
000;  1910-11,  7,624,092;  1909-10,  6,975,057. 
Vessels  entered  in  the  1912-13  trade,  664  steam- 
ers, of  566,172  tons.  Merchant  marine  (1913), 
33  steamers,  of  8621  tons,  and  45  sail,  of  3612. 

State  railways  (1912),  1024  kilometers,  of 
which  213  kms.  local  lines;  private  railways, 
106  kms.  Bangkok  has  well-equipped  electric 
street  railway  and  lighting  systems.  Tele^aph 
lines  (1912),  9467  kms.;  wires,  10,628;  stations. 


142;  receipts,  1,678,442  francs;  expenditure^ 
]l,440,068.  Urban  telephone  wires  6716,  inter- 
urban  1122;  receipts,  202,426  fr.;  expenditure 
161»926.    Post  offices  223.    Roads  are  few. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  1913-14  estimates 
to  revenue  at  65,093,654  ticals  (62,321,000  in 
191M2).  Ordinary  expenditure,  64,599,423 
(62,235,539  in  1911-12) ;  for  railway  construc- 
tion, 12,850,600  (9,660,670) ;  for  irrigation, 
1,569,624  (2,014,399);  making  total  ordinary 
(with  various),  15,228,059  ( 11,675,069)— total 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  79,827,482  (73,910,- 
608).  The  public  debt  stood  (1913)  at  £5,712,- 
820;  paper  currency,  March  31,  1913,  26,051,070 
ticals. 

Abht.  WlitsLTj  service  is  obligatory  for  17 
years  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1904, 
two  years  being  spent  in  the  regular  army,  five 
years  in  the  first  reserve,  and  10  in  the  second 
reserve.  There  are  both  cadet  and  war  schools. 
The  Siamese  army  is  organized  in  three  army 
corps  and  one  independent  division.  Each  corps 
consists  of  three  divisions,  making  10  divisions 
in  alL  The  infantry  is  armed  with  a  Mauser 
rifle  manufactured  in  Japan,  and  the  other  arms 
of  the  service  with  carbines  of  the  same  type. 
The  army  of  Siam  in  1913  was  in  course  of 
formation  and  development.  It  comprised  about 
12,000  to  15,000  men  in  time  of  peace,  capable 
of  being  increased  to  an  effective  of  30,000  in 
case  of  war. 

Navt.  The  fleet  includes  a  protected  cruiser 
(3000  tons)  and  some  20  small  craft,  besides 
a  torpedo-boat  destroyer  and  3  torpedo  boats. 
In  November,  1913,  a  new  protected  cruiser  was 
reported  to  have  been  ordered. 

Government.  The  sovereign  is  absolute 
monarch,  and  though  the  succession  is  nom- 
inally hereditary,  he  frequently  appoints  his 
successor.  He  has  a  council  of  ministers, 
chiefly  chosen  from  among  his  relatives;  and  4 
legislative  body  of  39  members  is  similarly 
composed.  A  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
ruler  administers  each  of  the  16  provinces;  cer- 
tain tributory  territories  are  under  the  control 
of  their  own  chiefs.  The  reigning  king  is 
(Somdetch  Phra  Paramindu)  Maha  Vajiravudh, 
born  January  1,  1881,  proclaimed  successor  and 
crown  prince  1895,  succeeded  October  23,  1910. 

SIEBBA  LEOKE.  A  British  colony  and 
protectorate  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Total 
area,  32,110  square  miles;  total  estimated  popu- 
lation, 1,327,560.  Population  of  the  Sierrtt 
Leone  Peninsula  (1911),  75,318.  Freetown  (34,- 
090  inhabitants)  is  the  capital.  The  country 
is  unhealthy  and  the  inhabitants  are  averse  to 
agriculture  and  other  industries.  Wild  products 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  exports — ^kola  nuts, 
palm  kernels,  palm  oil,  rubber,  copal,  and  ginger. 
The  imports  were  valued  in  1911  at  £1,274,031 
(£1,162,470  in  1910,  £978,807  in  1909),  and  the 
exports  at  £1,307,038  (£1,249,367  and  £981,466). 
The  revenue  amounted  (1911)  to  £457,759 
(£424,215  in  1910),  and  the  expenditure  to 
£432,448  (£361,222).  Shipping  entered  and 
cleared,  2,487,577.  The  Freetown -Pendembu  is 
a  government  railway  (227%  miles),  with  a 
tramway  connection  to  Baiima  (7  miles) ;  an- 
other tramway  connects  Boia  station  with  Yonni 
(21  miles).  The  gauge  for  both  railway  and 
tramway  is  the  same  (2  feet  6  inches),  and  the 
same  rolling  stock  is  used  on  both.  There  are 
short  local  lines.  Telegraph  lines,  298  miles.  ^T^ 
Governor  (1913),  Sir  E.  M.  Merewethers^^^^l^V^ 
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SILK.  The  Bilk  industry  during  1013  was 
marked  by  extraordinary  conditions  both  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  Balkan 
War,  which  involved  a  certain  portion  of  the 
silk  producing  territory,  had  its  effect  further 
in  the  general  feeling  of  unrest  which  pervaded 
all  the  markets  of  Europe.  In  the  United  States 
the  tariff  revision  was  in  progress,  with  the  in- 
evitable uncertainties  attaching  to  this  process, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  for  l^enty-two  weeks, 
from  February  until  the  end  of  July,  a  ffreat 
strike  was  in  progress  at  Paterson,  which  closed 
every  silk  mill  in  that  city  and  affected  estab- 
lishments in  other  regions  dependent  for  their 
dyed  silk  upon  the  Paterson  dye  houses.  There 
were  involved  in  this  strike  some  340  manu- 
facturing plants  and  dyeing  establishments,  em- 
ploying approximately  25,000  people,  and  repre- 
senting a  monthly  output  of  $4,000,000.  As  a 
result  some  $5,000,000  in  wages  was  lost  to  the 
operatives,  while  the  loss  of  production  to  the 
manufacturers  was  conservatively  estimated  at 
$20,000,000. 

The  year  1912  had  seen  a  large  consumption 
of  raw  silk,  and  the  visible  stocks  of  the  world 
on  January  1  were  less  than  at  the  same  date, 
in  1912,  while  the  consumption  continued,  and 
the  first  few  months  in  the  year  were  marked  by 
increased  activity.  This,  however,  so  far  aa 
America  was  concerned  began  to  decrease,  but 
European  manufacturers  were  acquiringconsid- 
erable  amounts  of  the  raw  materiaL  The  silk 
crop  of  1913  was  below  that  of  the  crop  of  1912, 
which  was  the  largest  on  record,  and  the  short- 
age was  due  to  diminished  supplies  from  Italy 
and  France,  and,  naturally,  from  the  Balkan 
states  and  European  Turkey,  although  Hungary 
maintained  its  record  of  the  previous  year,  and 
Syria  and  Brutia  were  favored  by  good  weather 
conditions  and  did  better  than  in  the  previous 
year.  The  Caucasus  showed  a  deficit  of  25  per 
cent.,  Persia  and  Turkestan  maintained  about 
the  same  position,  and,  while  China  indicated 
an  export  slightly  below  that  of  the  previous 
year,  the  first  three  crops  of  Canton  were 
thought  to  exceed  those  of  1912.  Exclusive  of 
Tussah  silks,  the  production  of  the  world,  as 
estimated  by  the  American  SUh  Joumdl,  for 
1913  in  comparison  with  the  previous  two  years, 
is  ffiven  as  follows  in  kilograms  of  2.2  pounds 
each: 


1913  191S  1911 

Europe    4,150,000  4.980,000  4,330,000 

Levant     2,400,000  2,300,000  2,960,000 

Jai>an     11,100,000  10.820,000  9.320.000 

China     4.400.000  4,86S.OOO  4,300.000 

Canton    2.400.000  2.175,000  2.030,000 

India    150,000  180.000  220.000 


24.600,000    25,820.000    23,160.000 

^ 
During  the  year  a  bulletin  from  the  bureau 
of  the  census  on  the  silk  industry  in  the  United 
States  for  1909  was  published.  The  following 
are  the  more  important  items  from  this  docu- 
ment. 

The  total  number  of  establishments  in  the 
silk  industry  in  the  United  States  in  1909  was 
852;  the  persons  engaged  in  the  industry  were 
105,238,  of  whom  99,037  were  wage  earners; 
the  capital  invested  was  $152,158,002;  the  wages 
paid  out  amounted  to  $38,570,085;  the  cost  of 
materials  was  $107,766,916;  and  the  value  of 
products  was  $196,911,667. 


The  total  value  of  products  for  the  indnstry 
increased  $89,655,409,  or  83.6  per  cent,  between 
1899  and  1909.  The  total  production  of  silk 
goods  of  broad  weave  (broad  silka,  velvets, 
plushes,  tapestries,  and  upholstery)  in  1909  was 
198,787,027  running  yards,  valued  at  $115,136,- 
724,  as  compared  with  97,940,935  yards,  valued 
at  $58,122,622,  in  1899,  the  increase  in  output 
being  103  per  cent.,  and  that  in  value  98.1  per 
cent. 

The  silk  industry  was  concerned  in  numerous 
*'pure  fabric"  bills  introduced  in  Congress 
and  in  the  various  State  legislatures.  One  of 
these  bills  provided  "  that  the  term  '  pure  silk ' 
as  used  in  Uiis  act,  should  be  held  to  mean  either 
a  reeled  or  spun  silk  from  the  coooon  of  the 
silk  worm,  and  that  the  compound  part  of  silk 
thereof  does  not  contain  more  than  its  original 
gum  weight."  This  brought  up  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  silk,  after  being  boiled, 
miffht  be  weighted  to  brinff  it  up  to  its  original 
weight  in  the  gum,  as  well  as  other  interesting 
trade  customs.  Other  bills  provided  for  the 
label  inff  and  tacking  of  all  fabrics  and  articles 
of  clothing  intended  for  sale,  and  the  placing 
of  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  upon  clothing 
or  products  involving  the  assemblage  of  parts 
of  textiles.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  none  had 
beenpassed.    See  also  Chemibtbt,  Industbial. 

BTLKf  Abuficial.     See  Chemistet,  Invus- 

TBIAL. 

SILKf  Wobld's  Pboduction  of.     See  Agbi- 

CULTUM6. 

SILVEB.  The  silver  production  of  1913, 
according  to  the  estimates  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  was  the  greatest  in  the  his- 
tory of  silver  mining.  It  had  an  increase  of 
nearly  $4,000,000  over  the  output  of  1912.  The 
value  of  the  output,  however,  has  been  surpassed, 
although  not  since  1893.  The  notable  increase 
in  the  production  may  be  attributed  chiefly  to 
the  record  output  and  increase  of  over  1,500,000 
ounces  from  the  silver-lead  ores  in  Idaho,  and 
increases  from  the  silver-lead  and  other  mines 
of  Colorado,  Nevada,  Montana,  Oregon,  Arizona, 
and  California.  The  chief  decrease  in  the  pro- 
duction of  1913  was  that  of  nearly  1,000,000 
fine  ounces  in  Utah.  (See  also  Mktaixubot.) 
The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal,  shows  the  production  of 
silver  in  the  several  States  and  in  the  United 
States  in  1912-13,  as  reported  by  the  director 
of  the  mint  and  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey: 


SiLVKB  Pboduction  of  thb  United  States 

(In  fine  ounces) 

ms  191S       Changes 

Alabama    200  84  D.          Uf 

Alaska    589  JOO  879.676  D.    160.11S 

Arizona    8.446.600  8.890,846  D.      64.654 

California    1.884.800  1.627.026  I.      142.226 

Colorado     7,988.100  9.169.867  I.  1,226.267 

Georgia    200  84  D.          116 

Idaho     7,862.900  9.673.828  I.   1.720.428 

Illinois     1.800  3,669  I.          1.S59 

Maryland    700         D.  700 

Michlgran   648.600  429.014  D.    114.48« 

Missouri     30.000  88.763  I.          8.763 

Montana    12.624.000  18.036.841  I.      611.841 

Nevada     13.851.400  16.092.190  I.  1,241.790 

New    Mexico....     1,460.800  1.626.133  I.        64.333 

North    Carolina.           2.800  8.268  D.            32 

Oregon     64.000  168.694  I.      104.694 

South    Carolina 18  I.             IS 

South   Dakota...       206,800  168,881  D.      87,60 
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1912 

19U 

Chft"ges 

Tennessee    . . 
Texas    

...        112.000 
379,800 

124,009 

428,490 

12,269.088 

28.706 

263.090 

3.729 

67,691.128 

I.  12,009 
I.        48,690 

Utah    

...  18.076.700 

D.    807.612 

Virginia    .... 
rWyomin^r    •  •  < 

.;.       •       700 

860.800 
800 

I.  23,006 
D.  87,710 
I.          3,429 

Contln'l  U. 

8.  63,761,000 

I.  8,880,188 

I*orto    Rico... 
Philippines    . 

'.y.      "'6.800 

9 

9.974 

L  9 
I.          4,174 

Total    

...  63,766,800 

67,601,1U 

L  8,884,8U 

The  average  commercial  price  of  silver,  at 
ITew  York,  in  1912,  was  60.836  cents  per  fine 
ounce.    In  1913  it  was  59.79  cents. 

The  imports  of  silver  into  the  United  States 
for  the  calendar  year  1912,  amounted  to  48,401,- 
068  fine  ounces,  and  the  exports  to  71,961,765 
fine  ounces.  The  bureau  of  the  mint  estimated 
the  world's  production  of  silver  in  1912  at 
224,000,000  fine  ounces,  in  1913  at  212,000,000. 
The  New  York  equivalent  of  the  average  price 
of  silver  in  London  for  the  vear  was  60.45  cents 
per  ounce.  Purchases  of  silver  for  coinage  by 
the  United  States  amounted  to  2,288,000  fine 
ounces.  The  world's  production  for  1912  is 
given  in  the  accompanying  table. 


tUZ-HTnn)BED-Ain>4SIX.     See   Kiosal- 
TABSAK,  and  Salvabsan. 

SKATING.  The  international  outdoor 
championships  were  held  at  Saranac  Lake,  in 
February.  R.  M.  McLean,  of  Chicago,  and  R. 
L.  Wheeler,  of  Montreal,  for  the  second  year  in 
succession  made  practically  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  races.  McLean  won  the  half-mile,  mile  and 
two-mile  events,  and  Wheeler  the  440-yard8  and 
three-mile  events.  R.  T.  Logan  won  the  220- 
yard  dash.  In  the  international  indoor  cham- 
pionships, held  at  Cleveland,  McLean  won  the 
%-mile,  %-miIe,  %-mile,  and  mile,  while 
Wheeler  won  the  %-mile  and  %-mile.  McLean 
made  a  new  American  amateur  record  of  1 
minute  16)iseconds  for  the  half-mile  during  the 
year,  and  abroad  O.  Mathiesen  of  Norway  estab- 
lished a  new  world's  amateur  record  of  17  min- 
utes 22%  seconds  for  10,000  meters.  The  win- 
ners in  the  Canadian  championship  were:  220- 
yards,  W.  H.  Jackson;  880-yards,  R.  M.  Mo- 
Lean;  440  yards,  R.  T.  Logan;  mile,  R.  M.  Mc- 
Lean; 2  miles,  R.  L.  Wheeler. 
8KEHKATITE.  See  Minebaloot. 
8KY-SCBAPEB8.     See  Abohitectubb,  and 

Tall  Buildinos. 

8LEEPIKO-SICXNESS.      Some    interesting 

discoveries  were  announced  by  the  commission, 

^_____^___^^____^____^^_^_^__^^_^___^   headed  by  Surg.-Gen.  Sir  David  Bruce,  which 

■  had  been  sent  to  Central  Africa  to  investigate 

Wobld's  PBODUCnoir  or  Silteb,  Calerhab  Yiab  this  disease.     The  commission  found  that  the 

19X2  sleeping-sickness  of  this  region  differs  from  that 

Countries  Ounces       of   Uganda,   and   is   more   rapid   in   its  course 

North  America:  (fine)       *°d  ™o'®  ^***^'  ^o  ^8<»  o*  recovery  having  been 

United  States  6S,7M,800    known.     It  was  established  that  the  disease  is 

Canada  81,626,461    carried  by  Gloeaina  moraitana,  a  fly  which  is 

^^^i^xico   74.640,800  distributed  over  the  whole  continent,  and  not 

Transvaal   984,672   confined,    like     OloaHna    palpali$,    which    has 

West  Coast  !....!.!!...'! hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  sole  carrier  of 

^«°c»  Colonies  78,286  the  disease,  to  limited  areas.    Bruce's  work  cov- 

Australasla  ..!!!'. !!!!!!I.V.V .'!*.*.'.! !r.!I    14,7371944   ^^^  *  district  of  Nyassaland,  on  the  eastern 

£3urope:        '     *        shore  of  the  lake,  extending  60  miles  north  and 

Austria-Hungary   HiS'Si    ^^^^^  *^^  ^^  ™^^®*  ®*8*  *"^  ^«**-     '^^^  ^^'^ 

Germany 'V.'.V.V. 4  Swle??    animals    of    this    district   seemed   to    be    thor- 

Great  Britain  V.'.* ..'.V.V.'.* !.'!!!!*.!!!       *ll8l769   oughly  infected,  and  human  cases  were  found 

Greece    808,760   not  only  in  Nyassaland,  but  also  in  northeast- 

jj~^  •• 247'988   ^^^    Rhodesia,    Portuguese    East    Africa,    and 

Portugal  *!!!!!!!.'.'!!!!!!.*!.*!.'!.*!!.*.'        205I822   South  Zambesia.     Bruce,  however,  did  not  be- 

Russia    800,094   lieve  that  the  disease  would  spread,  nor  that  it 

ioai^   * filll'ell   '^^^^^  ^^^^  assume  the  terrible  proportions  of 

8SS^n*V.'.V.V.".V.'.'.V.V.'..'.V.V.V.'!!  82!202   *^®  sleeping-sickness  of  the  Congo  or  Uganda, 

Turkey  .*.'.'.',*.*.'.'.*.'.'.".'.'.*.*.'.*.'.'.*.*.*.*.*.*!!      1,609,188   since  it  had  probably  existed  in  these  areas  from 
South  America:  time  immemorial. 

sS^a'^nd'chite*::::::::::::;:::   4,049:866    small-pox  and  vaccination.  The 

Brazil    40,610  question  as  to  the  duration  of  immunity  follow- 

Bcuador^    ^22*642  ^"^  vaccination  is  a  much  disputed  one,  and  in 

Peru    ...!!!!!."!!!!!.'!.'!!!.*!;!.'!!!!!  8,86li668  *^®  nature  of  the  case,  impossible  of  definite 

Urugruay"!!!!!!!!! !!!!!!!.'.*!!!.*.*.*.*.'  !...*...  solution.    A  number  of  investigations,  however, 

Venesuela JS?'!!!  based  on  the  percentage  of  successful  revaccina- 

gSiSS  (D?tch) .::::::::::::::::;:    .!?.:!??  *'ons  threw  some  light  on  the  matter.  Kitasa- 

Guiana  (French)*!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.*.'       !!!!!!!!  to's    results,    from    the    Imperial    Institute    at 

Central  America  2,846,964  Tokyo,  were  based  on  a  series  of  931  revaccina- 

^ritish  India  ...  98  649  ^^^^^'    ^®  obtained  successful  revaccinations  ap- 

China   !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!       ....!...  proximately  as  follows:     After  1  year,  14  per 

Bast  Indies  CBritish)   cent;  after  2  years,  33  per  cent.:  after  3  years, 

SdJf-Chl^f  ^   ^^^^  *^^'^*^   ^"^  P^*"  «e"*-5  *^*«'  4  y«»"'  ^7  per  cent.;  after 

Japan    !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!      4,932.862   ^   years,  61   per  cent.;   after  6  years,   64  per 

Korea   12,224  cent. ;  after  7  years,  73  per  cent. ;  after  8  years, 

®**™   80  per  cent.;  after  9  years,  86  per  cent.;  after 

Total  224,310,664   ^^  years,  89  per  cent.     Lescohier,  of  Detroit, 

„ published  in    1913,  the  results  of  a  series   of 

nearly  600  revaccinations.  The  percentage  of 
SINAI,  AnoHiBOLOGY  OF.  See  AscHiEOLOOT.  "takes"  being  as  follows:  After  1  year,  28 
SINGAPOBB.    See  Straits  Settlemehts.       per  cent;  after  2  years,  33  per  cent.;  fflfn^ajp 
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years,  48  per  cent;  after  4  years,  40  per  cent.;  every  field,  and  educates  the  people  throagh 
after  5  years,  60  per  cent.;  after  6  years,  23  the  publication  of  the  results  of  such  researcties, 
per  cent.;  after  7  years,  68  per  cent.;  after  8  The  extent  of  the  activities  of  the  instituion 
years,  80  per  cent.;  after  9  years,  77  per  cent.;  is  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  funds  avail- 
after  10  years,  86  per  cent.  After  an  interval  able.  During  recent  years  its  private  income 
of  ten  years  the  percentage  rose  steadily  until  at  has  been  supplemented  on  several  occasions  by 
17  to  34  years  revaccination  was  practically  friends  of  the  institution,  who  have  provided 
always  successful.  King  reported  also  in  1913,  the  means  of  carrying  on  certain-  explorations 
some  interesting  data  based  on  observations  and  lines  of  research.  Some  of  the  projects 
made  on  Asiatics  (Shans,  Burmese  and  Chi-  proposed  are  such  as  could  not  properly  be  car- 
nese).  In  a  group  of  380  adults  who  had  been  ried  on  through  government  appropriations,  but 
vaccinated  when  under  15  years  of  age,  5.6  per  which  the  institution  could  readily  undertake 
cent.,  and  in  a  group  of  94  who  had  been  in-  with  the  means  available. 

oculated  above  that  age,  3.2  per  cent,  had  been  In    1912,  there  was  organized  the    Research 

attacked  by  small-pox  in  later  life.    In  a  series  Corporation.     This  was  founded  primarily   for 

of  312  patients  who  had  been  inoculated  under  handling  Cottrell  patents  offered  to  the  institu- 

15   years,   vaccination   resulted   successfully   in  tion  for  the  benefit  of  research.     Work  of  this 

80.3  per  cent.,  and  in  22  with  a  history  of  hav-  corporation  progressed  steadily  during  1912-13. 

ing  been  previously  vaccinated  after  their  16th  The   work   is  chiefly   related   to   investigations 

year,   81.8   per   cent,  resulted   in   "  takes."     In  into  the  precipitation  of  dust,  smoke,  and  chemi- 

96  adults,  who  had  suffered  from  natural  small-  cal  fumes,  by  the  use  of  electrical  patents, 

pox    at   various    ages,    and    who    were    freely  During  the  year  the  institution  continued  to 

marked,  75  per  cent,  were  successfully  vaccin-  carry  on  field  work  in  various  lines  throughout 

ated.     Kitasato  estimated  that  immunity  was  the   world   by   means   of    allotments    from    its 

practically  gone  after  10  years.    Millard  states  funds.    The  institution  came  into  the  possession 

that  the  government  report  of  the  German  con-  of  a  laboratory  for  the  study  of  questions  relat- 

federacy  shows  from  91  per  cent,  to  93  per  cent,  ing  to  aerodynamics,  which  was  closed  from  the 

of  successful  revaccinations  after  10  years,  and  time  of  the  death  of  its  director,  the  late  Dr. 

concludes  that  immunity  acquired  through  vac-  S.   P.   Langley,   formerly   secretary   of   the    in- 

cination   begins  to  disappear   from   the   second  stitution.     In  May,  the  secretary  of  the  insti- 

year,  and  by  the  tenth  year  it  disappears  al-  tution  was  authorized  to  reopen  this  laboratory 

most  completely.      Sanitarians  are  agreed  that  under  the  name  of  the  Langlev  Aerodynamical 

the  present  system  of  vaccination  is  not  suf-  Laboratory.     Its    functions    include   the   studv 

flciently   rigid.      The   disease   has  been    widely  of  problems  of  aerodromics,  particularly  those 

disseminated  during  the  last  few  years,  indicat-  of   aerodynamics,   with    such  research    and    ex- 

ing  that  the  country  as  a  whole  is  far   from  perimentation  as  may  be  necessary  to  increase 

being  well  protected.    See  Vital  Statistics.  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of   aerial    locomo- 

SHITH,     Benjamin     Eli.       An     American  tion   for   the   purposes  of   commerce,    national 

lexicographer,   died   February  24,    1913.     Born  defence,  and  the  welfare  of  man.    This  labora- 

in  Beirut,  Syria,  in  1857,  wh^re  his  father  was  tory  was  organized  in  1913. 

a  missionary,  he  graduated  from  Amherst  Col-  During  the  year  1912-13,  the  director  of  the 

lege  in  1877,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Leipzig  institution,  Charles  D.   Walcott,  continued   his 

University,   and   for   a   time   taught   in   Johns  geological  work  in  the  Canadian  Rockies.    Con- 

Bopkins  University.     In   1889  he  became  man-  siderable    collections   of   fossils    were   made    in 

aging   editor   of   the    Century   Dictionary,   and  several  localities,  and  at  the  close  of  the  field 

from  1894  until  the  time  of  his  death  was  its  season,  the  collection   of  several   thousands   of 

editor.    He  was  also  editor  of  the  Century  Cy-  specimens  was  shipped  to  Washington. 

clopcedia  of  'Names,  the  Century  Atlas,  and  the  ^  pia^  has  been  formulated  for  a  geological 

Century  Dictionary  Supplement,    He  translated  survey   of    Panama,    under   the   joint   auspices 

several  Latin  authors,  including  Cicero,  Marcus  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  the  United 

Aurelius,  and  Epictetus.  States  Geological  Survey,  and  the  Smithsonian 

SMITH     COLLEGE.       An     institution    for  Institution.     The  general  plan  of   the    survey 

higher  education  of  women,  founded  at  North-  comprises  a  systematic  study  of  the  geology  and 

ampton,  Mass.,  in  1871.    The  enrollment  in  all  mineral  resources    of    the  Canal  Zone,   and    as 

the  departments  of  the  college  in  the  autumn  much  of  the  adjacent   areas   of  the   Isthmian 

of  1913,  was  1549.     The  faculty  numbered  128.  region  as  is  feasible. 

There  were  in  addition  several  members  of  the  Explorations  in  Borneo  were  carried  on  dur- 
library  staff  and  secretaries.  There  were  no  ing  the  year,  and  many  interesting  and  valuable 
noteworthy  changes  in  the  faculty  during  the  results  were  obtained.  The  Lyman  Siberian  Ex- 
year.  The  college  received  pledges  for  donations  pedition,  which  returned  in  September,  1912,  re- 
amounting  to  $1,052,000  in  1913.  The  produc-  suited  in  securing  350  mammals  for  the  national 
tive  funds  at  the  end  of  the  collegiate  year  museum.  This  collection  is  one  of  the  mo«t 
1912-13  were  $1,612,475,  and  the  income,  $69,-  important  received  in  recent  years.  The  expedi- 
767.  The  library  contains  about  48,000  vol-  tion  also  made  anthropolosrfcal  studies  in  Si- 
umes.     The  president  is  Marion  L.  Burton.  beria  and  Mongolia.    Studies  were  also  made  in 

SHITHSONIAir      INSTITXTTION,      Thb.  Peru. 

The  activities  of  the  institution  under  its  plan  It    is    proposed    to    establish    an    American 

of    organization    cover    practically    the    entire  School  of  Archeology  in  China,  under  the  aus- 

field  of  natural  and  physical  sciences,  as  well  pices   of   the   institution,   and   preliminary   ar- 

as  anthropological  and  archaeological  researches,  rangements  were  undertaken  to  bring  this  about 

The   institution   was   founded    for   the    increase  in  1913. 

and  diffusion  of  knowledge.    It  affords  facilities  During  the  fiscal  year,  the  institution  issued 

for     the     advancement     of     human     knowledge  6260  printed  pages,  and  the  aggregated  distri- 

through  original  research  and  investigation  in  bution  comprised   182,883  copies  of  pamphlets 

Digitized  by  V^OI^V  IC 
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And  bound  volumes.  During  the  year,  12,930 
volumes  and  parte  of  volumes,  chieily  on  soien« 
tifio  topics,  were  added  to  the  Smithsonian  de- 
posit in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

In  memory  of  S.  P.  Liangley,  the  board  of  re* 
^nts  of  the  institution  in  1908,  established  the 
Liangley  Medal,  *'  to  be  awarded  for  speciallv 
meritorious  investigations  in  connection  with 
the  science  of  aerodromics  and  its  application 
to  aviation."  The  Arst  award  of  the  medal  was 
voted  in  1909  to  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright 
The  second  award  of  the  medal  was  voted,  on 
February  13,  1913,  to  Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  and  to 
Gustave  Eiffel.  See  also  United  States  Na- 
tional Museum. 

SNCOXE  ABATEMENT.  The  New  York 
board  of  health  ordinance  prohibiting  the  dis- 
charge of  dense  smoke  from  any  building,  vessel, 
engine,  or  motor  vehicle  in  New  York  City  was 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  court  of 
special  session  in  the  summer  of  1913,  in  a 
case  involving  the  Edison  Electric  Company, 
but  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  decision  was  re- 
versed by  the  appellate  division  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court.  The  case  was  to  go  to  trial 
to  ascertain  whether  the  ordinance  was  really 
violated.  If  the  lower  court  decides  in  the 
affirmative  the  company  can  carry  the  case  to 
the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  and  obtain  a 
Anal  ruling  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  or- 
dinance. The  lower  court  declared  the  ordi- 
nance unconstitutional  because  it  arbitrarily 
prohibited  the  discharge  of  dense  smoke,  ir- 
respective of  volume  or  time  of  discharge.  The 
history  of  attempts  to  control  the  smoke  nuis- 
ance in  New  York,  with  a  review  of  court  de- 
cisions prior  to  those  just  mentioned,  is  given 
in  Bull.  Dept.  of  Health,  City  of  New  York, 
April,  1913.  Several  New  Jersey  court  de- 
cisions during  the  year  seemed  to  leave  in  a 
doubtful  state  the  power  of  Jersey  City  to  ex- 
ercise full  control  over  the  emission  of  smoke 
from  locomotives.  Smoke  Investigation  Buh 
letins  3,  4,  and  5,  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh (1913),  deal  respectively  with  the  psy- 
chlogical,  economic,  and  meteorological  aspects 
of  the  smoke  nuisance. 

SOCCEB.    See  Football. 

SOCIAL  CENTEES.  See  Mukigipal  Gov- 
ernment, under  heading  so  entitled,  and  also 
under   Statistics   of   Social   Centres, 

SOCIAL  ECONOMICS.  Within  the  past  de- 
cade a  department  of  economic  study  under 
the  title  of  social  economics  has  been  differ- 
entiated from  the  traditional  problems  pursued 
by  the  professional  economists.  The  viewpoint 
of  social  economics  is  not  new,  since  it  was 
presented  by  John  Stuart  Mill  and  was  an 
important  factor  in  the  rapid  development  of 
sociology.  In  contradistinction  to  theoretical 
economics  and  the  orthodox  approach  to  the 
problems  of  industrial  life,  social  economics 
lays  stress  upon  problems  of  human  welfare 
considered  in  terms  of  health  and  safety,  rather 
than  upon  the  the  volume  of  production  or  the 
profits  of  enterprise.  It  would,  therefore,  so 
modify  industrial  organization  as  to  enlarge 
the  opportunities  of  unskilled  labor,  remove 
every  vestige  of  exploitation,  and  the  indus- 
trial causes  of  poverty,  and  prevent  accidents 
and  sickness  uue  to  employment.  It  ^ves  much 
attention  to  the  protection  of  child  workers 
and  of  women  in  industry.  It  seeks  the  estab- 
lishment  of   minimum   standards   in    industry. 


these  to  include  minimum  wages,  maTimum 
hours  of  employment  for  children,  women,  and 
men,  and  health  and  safety  standards  in  ail 
factories  and  shops.  Material  coming  within 
the  scope  of  social  economics  will  be  found 
under  the  following  headings:  Bureau  of  So- 
cial Htoieme;  Child  Labob;  Labob  Legisla- 
tion; Minimum  Wage;  Occupational  Dis- 
eases; Old- Age  Pensions;  Prostitution;  So- 
cioLOOT;  Welfabe  Wobk;  Widows'  Pensions; 
Women  in  Industbt;  and  Wobkmens'  Compen- 
sation. 

Bibliogbapht.  H.  p.  Fairchild,  Immigration. 
A  World  Movement  and  Its  American  Signifl" 
cance;  W.  F.  Gephart,  Insurance  and  the  State; 
C.  H.  Hayes,  British  Social  Politics;  Materials 
Illustrating  Contemporary  State  Action  for  the 
Solution  of  Social  Problems;  F.  C.  Howe, 
European  Cities  at  Work;  I.  W.  Howerth,  Work 
and  Life;  A  Study  of  the  Social  Problems  of 
To-day;  G.  J.  Kneeland,  CommerciaUzed  Prosti- 
tution in  New  York  City;  Harold  G.  Powell, 
Cooperation  in  Agriculture;  I.  M.  Rubinow, 
Social  Insurance;  E.  J.  Ward,  The  Social  Cen- 
tre; F.  J.  Warne,  The  Immigrant  Invasion; 
Robert  A.  Woods,  and  Albert  J.  Kennedy,  Young 
Working  Oirls;  Mary  G.  Burnett,  Young  De- 
linquents; William  C.  Heffner,  History  of  Poor 
Relief  Legislation  in  Pennsylvania;  W.  McC. 
Wanklyn,  London  Public  Health  Administra- 
tion; John  Mitchell,  The  Wage  Earner  and  His 
Problems;  W.  N.  Willis,  The  White  Slaves  of 
London;  Clara  E.  Laughlin,  The  Work-A-Day 
Girl;  Paul  H.  Hanus,  School  Efficiency — A  Con- 
structive Study;  Roger  W.  Babson,  The  Future 
of  the  Working  Classes;  Herbert  Quick,  On 
Board  the  Good  Ship  Earth;  Graham  Taylor, 
Religion  in  Social  Action;  Scott  Nearing,  Fi- 
nancing  the  Wage-Earner's  Family;  John  R. 
Commons,  Labor  and  Administration;  Charles 
Henderson,  Social  Programmes  in  the  West; 
Ernest  Gordon,  The  Anti-Alcohol  Movement  in 
Europe;  E.  K.  Coulter,  The  Children  in  the 
Shadow. 

SOCIAL  HYGIENE,  Bubeau  of.  See 
Bubeau  of  Social  Hygiene. 

SOCIAL  INSTTBANCE.  See  Wobkmens' 
Compensation. 

SOCIALISHC.  The  Intebnational  Oboani- 
zation.  In  the  interim  from  one  international 
Socialist  congress  to  the  next,  the  general  af- 
fairs of  the  international  movement  are  man- 
aged by  a  bureau  formed  of  delegates  of  the  41 
Socialist  parties  of  27  countries  and  having  its 
permanent  seat  in  Brussels.  In  December, 
1913,  however,  the  bureau  held  an  important 
special  session  in  London.  Its  immediate  con- 
cern was  with  attempts  to  harmonize  more  or 
less  discordant  Socialist  groups  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  in  Russia,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  in  paragraphs  below,  dealing  particularly 
with  the  movement  in  those  countries.  The 
bureau  also  busied  itself  in  drawing  up  the 
programmes  for  the  international  congress 
which  was  to  be  held  in  Vienna  in  August,  1014: 
it  was  decided  to  discuss  at  that  time  problems 
connected  with  unemployment,  the  high  cost  of 
living,  alcoholism,  imperialism,  and  Socialist 
tactics  in  case  of  war,  and  to  celebrate  in  a 
fitting  manner  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  International  Association 
of  Workingmen,  by  Karl  Marx. 

Socialists  and  Militabism.  One  of  the  most 
steiking  effects  of  the  B«lkan^W^rJg«,^g^«5ff5g|g 
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Aim  THE  Balkan  Peoples)  was  the  feeling  of 
appreheneion  and  alarm  which  the  conflicting 
lotereBts  of  the  great  powers  in  the  outcome  <» 
the  struggle  provoked  and  which  swept  over  the 
whole  continent,  carrying  in  its  wake  all  man* 
ner  of  proposals  to  increase  armaments.  In 
Germany  bills  enacted  in  June  augmented  the 
peace-footing  of  the  army  bv  19,000  officers  and 
117,000  men.  France  replied  in  August,  with  an 
act  lengthening  the  term  of  compulsory  sendee 
in  the  army  to  three  years  and  thereby  increas- 
ing her  peace  strength  to  673,000.  Austria- 
Hungary  prepared  to  raise  her  peace-footing 
from  464,000  to  600,000.  Italy  added  25,000 
men  to  her  military  establishment.  Great  Brit* 
ain  and  Russia  materially  increased  their  naval 
expenditure.  Army  increases  were  made  in 
Belgium,  and  a  naval  recruitment  bill  was  de- 
bated in  Spain.  Elaborate  fortifications  were 
planned  for  the  Netherlands,  and  even  in  the 
peaceful  Scandinavian  countries  militarism 
lound  staunch  champions.  Theoretically,  at 
least,  Socialisto  were  opposed  to  all  these  meas- 
ures. Pursuant  to  an  appeal  addressed  by  the 
international  bureau  to  the  Socialist  organiza- 
tions of  all  European  countries,  demonstrations 
on  behalf  of  peace  had  been  held  in  the  capitels 
and  leading  cities  on  November  17,  1912;  and 
on  November  24,  a  great  international  Socialist 
congress  had  been  convened  in  Basle  to  consider 
the  oest  means  of  preventing  a  general  European 
war.  But  in  practice,  even  the  Socialisto  were 
affected  by  the  high  tide  of  national  patriotism 
that  engulfed  Europe.  Of  course  they  telked 
a  good  deal  about  the  disadvanteges  of  mili- 
torism  from  the  stondpoint  of  labor;  they  kept 
up  demonstrations  and  protests;  in  France  they 
even  co^Sperated  with  Syndicaliste  and  Anarch- 
ists in  inciting  French  soldiers  to  mutiny.  But 
the  undoubted  unpopularity  of  their  anti-nrili- 
toristic  propaganda  made  their  leaders  fearful 
of  attempting  the  much-heralded  general  strike 
as  a  cure  for  militorism.  No  general  strike 
occurred,  and  when  the  military  bills  came  be- 
fore the  various  parliaments  the  Socialist  dep- 
uties, while  openly  disclaiming  them  and  unani- 
mously voting  against  them,  as  a  rule  aided  in 
passing  the  financial  measures  which  made  them 
possible,  contenting  themselves  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  new  taxes  would  fall  most  heavily 
upon  capital.  Thus,  the  111  Socialist  deputies 
in  the  Reichstag  fought  the  new  German  army 
bill,  but  did  not  obstruct  it,  and  then,  with  una- 
nimity,  voted  the  resources  demanded  by  the 
government  for  ite  enforcement.  This  somewhat 
ambiguous  attitude  of  Socialist  deputies  pro- 
voked considerable  factional  differences  within 
the  party  not  only  in  Germany,  but  also  in 
France,  Itoly,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Russia. 

Gebhant.  August  Bebel  (q.v.),  the  Socialist 
veteran  and  for  many  years  the  organizer  and 
leader  of  the  large  Social  Democratic  party, 
died  in  Switzerland,  on  August  14,  at  the  age 
of  72.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  leadership  of 
the  party  by  Herr  Friedrich  Ebert.  The  prin- 
cipal acts  of  the  111  Socialist  deputies  in  the 
Reichstag  were:  voting  against  the  new  army 
bill,  securing  a  progressive  tax  on  wealth,  sup- 
porting Herr  Liebknecht's  charges  of  bribery 
and  corruption  preferred  against  the  Krupp 
firm,  and  participating  in  the  vote  of  censure 
against  the  government  on  account  of  the  Za- 
bem  incident  (for  these  subjecto  in  deteil,  see 
Gebhant,  Hiatory).    At  the  twenty-second  na- 


tional eongresa  of  the  Gennan  Sodalista,  openel 
at  Jena,  on  September  14,  two  questions  were 
uppermost:  (1)  Should  the  action  of  the  dep- 
uties in  the  Reichstag  with  special  reference 
to  militorism  be  endorsed;  and  (2)  Should  a 
general  strike  be  attempted  in  order  to  secure 
electoral  reform  in  Prussia.  The  opposition  to 
the  former  on  the  part  of  strict  Marxians,  who 
would  repudiate  any  suggestion  of  compromise 
with  militorism,  was  so  slight  that  a  com- 
mendatory resolution  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority.  On  the  Question  of  the  general  strike, 
the  division  was  sharper:  the  Marxians  vigor- 
ously supported  it;  the  Reformisto  declared  it 
would  inflict  great  hardship  upon  labor  unions 
and  would  alienato  many  votes  from  the  party. 
The  result  was  that  the  Reformisto,  wiUi  the 
aid  of  trade  unioniste,  secured  the  adoption 
of  a  mild  resolution  stoting  that  the  Grerman 
Socialisto,  while  permitting  the  preaching  of  the 
idea  of  the  general  strike  as  a  last  resort,  con- 
demned the  principle  of  the  revolutionary,  an- 
archistic strike  and  promised  to  preserve  a  close 
alliance  between  the  Socialist  party  and  the 
trade  unions.  Membership  stotisties  reported 
to  the  Jena  congress  showed  no  important  ^in 
during  the  year.  Socialism  received  a  distinct 
set-back  in  the  October  elections  in  the  mnd- 
duchy  of  Baden.  The  bloc  of  National  Liberals 
and  Progressives  deprived  the  Socialisto  of  sev- 
eral seats  in  the  Diet  and  some  11,000  electors 
out  of  the  36,000,  who  in  1900  voted  the  So- 
cial Democratic  ticket. 

France.  The  tenth  annual  oongreaa  of  the 
TJnifled  Socialisto  was  held  at  Brest,  March  23- 
25,  1913.  The  number  of  paying  members  of 
the  partv  had  increased  during  the  year  by 
6246,  bringing  the  totol  membership  of  the 
eighty-one  federations  up  to  68,903,  of  whom 
fully  a  third  belonged  to  the  two  departments 
of  the  North  (Lille)  and  of  the  Seine  (Paris). 
It  was  reported  that  the  party  had  lost  muni- 
cipal elections  in  several  places,  but  had  won  in 
Toulouse,  Limoges,  Brest,  Roubaix,  Draguignaa, 
Commentry,  St  Denis,  and  St  Ouen.  The 
flnancial  stotement  showed  the  year's  receipts 
amounting  to  161,525  fr.  and  expenditures  of 
140,656  fr.  The  congress  adopted  a  resolution 
oondemninff  the  proposed  three  years'  service  in 
the  army,  but  did  little  else  because  ito  leaders, 
MM.  Jaur(b,  Guesde,  Sembat,  and  Albert 
Thomas,  were  absent  in  Paris  on  account  of  the 
cabinet  crisis. 

For  some  time  French  workingmen  who  are 
inclined  toward  Socialism  have  been  divided  in 
allegiance  between  two  irreconcilable  groups. 
On  one  hand  are  the  Unified  Socialisto,  afiiliated 
with  international  Socialism,  a  political  party 
seeking  to  undermine  the  present  social  system 
by  parliamentory  methods;  on  the  other  hand 
is  the  General  Confederation  of  Labor  (the  C. 
G.  T.),  the  great  central  organ  of  French  Syn- 
dicalism, decrying  politics  and  applauding  di- 
rect action,  sabotoge,  and  violence.  The  for- 
mer denounce  the  latter  as  impractical  and  dan- 
gerous; the  latter  accuse  the  former  of  being 
mere  self-seekers,  who  pose  as  champions  of  the 
proletoriat.  To  add  to  the  confusion  and  the 
polemics,  a  third  group— that  of  the  revolu- 
tionary, anarchistic  communists — held  a  con- 
gress on  August  14,  formed  a  federation,  and 
proceeded  to  assail  Socialists  and  Syndicalists 
as  politicians  and  temporizers.  The  quarrel 
between  the  Syndicalists  and  the  Anarchisto  was 
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particularly  vituperative.  The  only  common 
ground  which  all  three  groups  found  was  a 
vigorous  campaign  against  militarism.  Muti- 
nies among  the  soldiery  at  Toul,  Mftcon,  and 
Rodez  were  said  to  have  been  inspired  by  revo- 
lutionary anarchists.  L'HumanM,  the  organ  of 
M.  Jaurds  and  of  the  Unified  Socialists,  pub- 
lished a  protest  of  soldiers  of  the  153rd  resi- 
ment  at  Toul  against  three  years'  service.  In 
September,  the  General  Confederation  of  Labor 
openly  urged  military  sedition  and  a  general 
strike.  Twelve  officers  of  the  Syndicalists,  in- 
cluding M.  Yvetot,  were  arrested;  and  the  anti- 
militarist  agitation  speedily  subsided.  In  the 
chamber,  the  Unified  Socialist  deputies  resisted 
the  three-year  service  bill  at  every  step,  and  on 
July  20,  a  formal  protest,  signed  by  all  members 
of  the  group,  was  read  from  the  tribune. 

Gbeat  Bbttain.  Two  matters  especially  af- 
fected Socialism  in  Great  Britain  during  1913. 
The  first,  and  more  spectacular,  was  the  rise  of 
Larkinism.  Mr.  James  Larkin  was  the  organ- 
izer and  leader  of  the  strike  of  the  Irish  Trans- 
port Workers'  Union,  which  began  in  Dublin  on 
August  26  and  continued  into  the  winter  months 
(see  Strikes;  Great  Britain,  History).  Mr. 
Larkin's  organization  and  his  methods  of  sabo- 
tage and  violence  were  markedly  similar  to  those 
of  the  French  Syndicalists.  Nevertheless  the 
rough  and  sometimes  brutal  treatment  accorded 
the  strikers  by  the  Dublin  police  elicited  strong 
protests  not  only  from  the  English  Syndicalists, 
headed  by  Mr.  Tom  Mann  and  Mr.  Guy  Bow- 
man, but  also  from  the  Socialist  and  Labor  par- 
ties. On  October  7  Mr.  Larkin  was  condemned 
to  imprisonment  for  seven  months  on  a  charge 
of  sedition.  The  Socialists  and  Syndicalists  re- 
plied by  howling  down  Liberals  at  public  meet- 
ings, until,  on  November  9,  the  government  re- 
leased the  Irish  leader.  Mr.  Larkin  at  once 
opened  a  "fiery  cross''  campaign  at  Manches- 
ter for  a  general  strike  in  England  in  support 
of  the  Dublin  strikers.  There  was  rioting  at 
his  meeting  in  London  on  November  19,  but  no 
general  disposition  of  the  English  workingmen 
to  act  on  his  appeals.  However,  the  monument 
with  which  his  name  was  commonly  associated 
attracted  a  considerable  following  and  tended, 
at  least  in  its  more  extreme  aspects,  to  approx- 
imate Syndicalism  rather  than  Socialism.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  the  first 
International  Congress  of  Anarchistic  Syndical- 
ists was  held  in  London  September  27-October 
2,  1913,  and  was  attended  by  33  delegates  rep- 
resenting 47  organizations  with  about  125,000 
members.  Germans  preponderated,  and  only  a 
few  unions  of  France  and  Great  Britain  sent 
delegates.  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  the  United  States  were  not  repre- 
sented at  all.  The  congress  issued  a  long  decla- 
ration of  principles,  which  particularly  con- 
demned political  action.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  protesting  against  the  alleged  persecu* 
tion  of  Syndicalists  by  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment and  against  the  use  of  force  in  the  Dublin 
strike.  Reports  showed  that  the  Syndicalist 
movement  is  at  a  standstill  in  France;  that  its 
strength  in  the  Netherlands  i*  due  to  the  un- 
representative character  of  the  Parliament  of 
that  country;  that  in  Italy  against  the  740,000 
workers  organized  under  Socialist  auspices  only 
52,710  belong  to  purely  Syndicalist  unions;  but 
that  Syndicalism  is  making  headway  in  the 
British  unions. 


The  second  matter  affecting  British  Socialism 
was  the  effort  to  fuse  the  three  separate  socie- 
ties into  a  single  political  movement.  For  many 
jrears  there  had  existed  side  by  side  the  Social- 
ist party,  the  Independent  Labor  party,  and  the 
Fabian  Society,  all  aiming  to  bring  the  Social- 
istic state  into  existence,  but  each  clashing  at 
times  with  the  others.  The  International  So- 
cialist Bureau,  which  held  a  session  in  London 
in  December,  gave  special  attention  to  plans  to 
unify  these  three 'croups.  It  was  believed  that 
its  endeavors  would  be  fruitful,  for  a  common  na- 
tional council  was  formed  whose  proposals  must 
be  accepted  and  registered  by  the  three  parties 
as  those  of  a  national  congress. 

Italy.  The  first  general  elections  under  uni- 
versal manhood  suffrage  resulted,  as  was  ex- 
pected, in  notable  gains  for  the  Socialists.  Of 
508  deputies  in  the  new  Chamber,  78  were  So- 
cialists—a gain  of  37 — and  2  described  them- 
selves as  Syndicalists.  The  bulk  of  the  Social- 
ist party's  seats  represented  the  industrial 
proletariat  of  the  prosperous  north:  each  of 
the  large  northern  cities  of  Milan,  Turin,  Flor- 
ence, and  Bolopa  returned  three  Socialists.  In 
Rome  alone  did  the  party  meet  a  rebuff  and 
defeat.  The  electoral  manifesto  of  the  Italian 
Socialists  bitterly  arraigned  military  and  colo- 
nial expenditures,  but  the  leaders  were  soon  di- 
vided over  the  question  of  imperialism  as  defi- 
nitely applied  to  the  subjufiration  of  Libya.  The 
majority  of  the  new  deputies  followed  the  lead- 
ership of  Signer  Tnrati,  who,  like  Guesde  in 
France,  remained  literally  loyal  to  the  full 
Marxian  doctrine  and  promised  rigorously  to 
oppose  every  request  of  the  government  for  in- 
creased armaments  or  for  financial  appropria- 
tions for  Libya.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  reformist.  Signer  Bissolati,  whom 
the  election  increased  in  numbers  from  15  to  23, 
urged  more  conciliatory  tactics,  such  as  would 
not  estrange  the  patriotically-minded  from  the 
Socialist  cause.  Sisnor  Bissolati  went  so  far 
as  to  reaffirm  his  willingness  to  coSperate  with 
the  Radical  government.  What  with  these  di- 
vergencies within  the  Socialist  party  and  with 
the  common  repugnance  of  both  groups  to  the 
Syndicalists,  Italian  Socialism  did  not  seem 
destined  immediately  to  important  achieve- 
ment. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  king 
appointed  three  Socialists  to  the  Italian  Senate. 

KETHEBLAznMS.  Dutch  Socialists  were  able  to 
profit  by  the  confused  political  situation  fol- 
lowing the  general  elections  in  June.  In  the 
preceding  Chamber  the  Socialists  had  7 
seats;  in  the  new,  thanks  to  agreements  with 
the  Liberals  on  second  balloting,  they  secured 
18.  The  combined  Right,  reduced  to  45, 
lost  its  majority,  and  the  ministry  of  Dr. 
Heemakerk,  representing  bourgeois  and  clerical 
interests,  was  therefore  forced  to  resign.  But 
the  Liberals,  who  themselves  had  37  seats,  could 
take  office  only  with  the  support  of  the  Social- 
ists, to  whom,  accordingly,  they  proposed  to 
give  three  portfolios  in  a  fusion  cabinet  and  to 
allow  full  freedom  of  propaganda.  The  offer 
was  tempting,  and  M.  Troelstra,  the  Socialist 
leader,  was  disposed  to  accept  it.  But  Bebel, 
Kautsky,  and  other  prominent  Gkrman  Social- 
ists at  once  pointed  out  that  the  Amsterdam 
International  Congress  of  1904  had  strongly 
condemned  the  participation  of  Socialists  with 
other  parties  in  the  actual  conduct  of  govern- 
ment, and  M.  Troelstra  was  persuaded. to, con-  -^T>:> 
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suit  his  followers.  At  length  a  national  con- 
gress of  Dutch  Socialists  assembled  at  Zwolle, 
voted  by  a  large  majority,  composed  largely  of 
trade  unionists  of  Amsterdam,  against  fusion. 
The  immediate  acquiescence  of  M.  Troelstra  in 
this  verdict  prevented  the  Liberals  from  form- 
ing a  ministry,  but  the  Socialist  deputies  prom- 
ised to  support  the  extra-parliamentary  cabinet 
of  Cort  van  der  Linden  if  he  would  adopt  a 
programme  of  electoral  reform  and  old-age  pen- 
sions. 

Denmark.  A  political  situation  confronted 
Danish  Socialists  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  faced  their  Dutch  comrades.  The  elec- 
tions to  the  Folkething  in  June  brought  in  31 
Socialists,  31  Radicals,  41  Liberals,  and  7  Con- 
servatives, and  obliged  the  Liberal-Conservative 
ministry  of  M.  Klaus  Berntsen  to  retire.  Three 
times  the  Radicals  offered  ministerial  fusion 
to  the  Socialists,  and  three  times,  mindful  of 
the  decisions  of  the  International  Congresses, 
especially  those  of  Paris  (1900)  and  Amster- 
dam (1004),  the  Socialists  declined  the  offer. 
At  last,  however,  the  Socialist  deputies  decided, 
temporarily  at  least,  to  support  a  Radical  min- 
istry of  M.  Zahle.  According  to  an  interview 
published  in  Le  Peuple  (Brussels),  M;  Staun- 
ing,  the  Danish  Socialist  leader,  declared  that 
he  told  the  king  the  Socialists  were  republicans, 
but,  not  possessing  a  majority,  they  did  not 
think  they  had  the  right  to  urge  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  republican  form  of  government  for 
the  existing  form,  and  that  the  king  replied, 
**  Such  a  declaration  is  quite  natural." 

Unitkd  States.  Mr.  William  D.  Haywood, 
organizer  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World,  gave  offense  to  American  Socialists  by 
reason  of  his  sympathy  with  Syndicalism  and 
bis  utterances  in  favor  of  "  direct  action,"  and 
in  February  was  removed  from  the  national  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Socialist  party  by  a 
referendum  vote  of  22,600  to  11,000.  The  So- 
cialists won  the  mayoralty  election  in  Two  Har- 
bors, Minn.,  March  18,  but  lost  control  of  Berke- 
ley, Cal.,  in  April,  and  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in 
November.  Socialists  were  active  in  the  coal 
miners*  strike  in  West  Virginia  (see  Strikes), 
and  in  protesting  in  July  against  the  arbitrary 
action  of  the  municipal  government  of  Seattle. 
For  other  American  topics  affecting  Socialism^ 
see  United  States,  History. 

Other  Countries.  The  great  general  strike 
which  was  undertaken  in  April  by  the  Belgian 
Socialists  in  order  to  obtain  electoral  reform 
from  the  clerical  government  is  discussed  in 
detail  under  Belgium,  History,  In  spite  of 
universal  suffrage  and  the  comparatively  large 
number  of  their  professed  partisans,  the  Aus- 
trian Socialists  were  apparently  unable  to  make 
their  party's  principles  felt  in  the  Balkan  events. 
The  Hapsburg  dominions  are  divided  among  so 
many  hostile  nationalists  that  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  very  productive  fipld  for  interna- 
tional Socialism.  The  Russian  Socialists  in  the 
new  Fourth  Duma  were  torn  in  1913  into  two 
rival  sects,  as  are  the  Russian  Socialists  out- 
side the  Duma.  For  ten  years,  despite  the 
frrowth  of  the  workingmen's  movement,  the  two 
Russian  Socialist  groups— the  Social  Democ- 
racy, akin  to  the  Social  Democratic  party  in 
Germany,  and  the  Revolutionary  Socialist  party 
—have  fought  each  other  with  great  virulence. 
Of  the  fifteen  Socialist  deputies  in  the  Duma, 
eight  affiliated  with  one  side  and  seven  with  the 


other.  Kot  even  the  anxious  appeals  of  the  In- 
ternational Socialist  Bureau,  meeting  at  Lon- 
don in  December,  served  to  unite  them. 

See  also  the  section  History^  under  various 
countries. 

SOCIALIST  BtnUESATJ,  Internatiohal.  See 
Socialism,  Great  Britain. 

SOCIALIST  CONQBESS,  Internationau 
See  Socialism,  International   Organi2ation, 

SOCIAL  FHHiOSOFHY.  See  Phujosophy 
and  Sociology. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE,  American  Institute 
OF.  An  organization  founded  in  1898  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  and  disseminating  infor- 
mation on  all  branches  of  social  thought  and 
service.  It  supplies  information,  and  advisee 
88  to  method  by  correspondence.  It^  publica- 
tions, lectures,  and  special  reference  library 
are  open  to  the  public.  The  services  of  the 
institute  are  free  except  when  special  investi- 
gations are  required.  Through  its  lecture 
foundation,  the  institute  has  been  able  to  offer 
to  its  classes  without  compensation  the  services 
of  Rev.  James  H.  Ecob,  D.  D.,  as  speaker  on 
social  subjects.  These  lectures  have  been  in 
three  series,  treating  ot  industrial  problems 
towns  and  villages,  and  the  social  gospel.  The 
Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  published  monthly  by 
the  institute,  took  up  during  1913  the  subjects 
of  Poverty,  Wealth,  Socialism,  Eugenics,  The 
Unfit,  Rural  Communities,  The  Mormon  Hen- 
ace,  The  Coming  Church  in  Society,  The  Moral 
Training  in  the  Public  Schools,  The  Unem- 
ployed, and  Peace.  The  officers  are:  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Josiah  Strong;  lecturer.  Dr.  James 
H.  Ecob:   treasurer,  John  T.  Perkins. 

SOCIETf!  DBS  ABTISTES  FBAKCAIS. 
See  Painting  and  Sculptube. 

80Cl£Tfi  NATIONALS  DES  BEATTZ 
ABTS.     See  Painting  and  Sculptltte. 

SOCIOLOQICAL  CONGBESS,  Soxtthesx. 
This  body  held  its  second  annual  meeting  at 
Atlanta,  April  25-29.  It  was  attended  by  ei^ht 
hundred  delegates.  The  plan  of  organization 
of  the  meeting  included  seven  special  confer- 
ences on  the  following  topics:  Organized  char- 
ities; court  and  prisons;  public  health;  child 
welfare;  traveler's  aid;  race  problems;  the 
church  and  social  service.  The  four  days'  con- 
ference on  race  problems  was  attended  by  both 
white  and  colored  delegates  and  developed  a 
spirit  of  co($peration  and  mutual  understand- 
ing. The  convict-lease  system,  the  road  chaio- 
gangs,  and  other  features  of  antiquated  pen- 
ology still  found  in  the  South  were  severely 
arraigned  and  plans  for  improvement  dis- 
cussed. Each  of  the  seven  divisions  drew  up 
resolutions  setting  forth  new  standards  and 
programmes  of  reform.  A  committee  of  rep- 
resentative white  men  presented  a  statement 
setting  forth  the  need  of  cooperation  between 
health  authorities  and  negro  physicians,  minis- 
ters and  teachers,  to  fight  tuberculosis  and 
other  contagious  diseases;  the  need  of  }ess 
prejudice  and  partiality  by  the  courts  in  their 
treatment  of  negroes;  the  shame  of  lynchings; 
and  the  necessity  of  better  schools  for  negroes. 
The  congress  made  a  deep  impression  on  At- 
lanta and  the  State  of  Georgia;  its  influence 
extended  throughout  the  South;  and  it  was  an 
impressive  demonstration  of  the  new  social  as- 
pirations of  the  Southern  States. 

Bibliography.       Children's     Bureau,     Birth 
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trightB  of  ehUdrm;  necemfy  far  extending  the  80IU.     A  realization  of  the  fact  that  the 

Tegiairation    area;    John    M.    Gillette,    Con-  demands  of  increasing  population  for  food  had 

structive  Rural  Sociology;  A.  R.  Wallace,  So-  in    recent   years   outrun    increase    in    produc- 

cial    environment    and    moral    progress;    Paul  tion  led  to  great  activity  in  the  study  of  the 

Leroy-Beaulieuy  La  Question  de  la  Population;  present  and  prospective  production  capacity  of 

Corrado  Gini,  The  Contrihutions  of  Demography  the  soil.     This  activity  was  rapidly  becoming 

to   Eugenics;  G.  K.  Chesterton,  The  BvUs  of  world  wide,  and  was  evident  not  only  in  the  older 

Eugenics;  C.  B.  Davenport,  State  Laws  lAmit-  countries  which  had  long  been  under  the  ne- 

ing  Marriage  Selection;  £.  M.  Elderton,  On  the  cessity  of  resorting  to  most  intensive  methods 

Correlation    of    Fertility    with    Social    Value;  of  culture  to  maintain  their   teeming  popula- 

£.  F.  Mann,  N.  J.  Sievers,  and  R.  W.  T.  Cox,  tions,  but  also  in  the  newer  countries  which. 

The    Jteal    Democracy.    In    addition    to    these  like  the  United  States,  had  hitherto  been  able 

titles,   references  will  be   found   under   Pout-  even  by  careless  methods  of  farming  to  draw 

ICAL   EcoNOMT,  SoczAL  ECONOMICS,  Stndical-  from  vast  virgin  soil  resources  not  only  abun- 

iBic,  and  Women  nr  Indusibt.  duit  food  for  domestic  consumption  but  large 

SOGIOLOOIGAL  SOCIETr,  American.  The  amounts   for   export   to    less    fortunate   coun- 

eighth    annual    meeting    of    this    society    was  tries. 

held  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Itecember  27-30.  Soil  Sttbvets.  While  many  countries  were 
The  general  subject  of  the  meeting  was  ''Prob-  giving  more  or  less  attention  to  the  subject, 
lems  of  Social  Assimilation."  The  first  ad-  the  United  States  continued  to  lead  the  world 
dress  was  that  by  Robert  A.  Woods  of  the  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  soil  survey 
South  End  House,  Boston,  on  ''The  neighbor-  work.  Since  the  beginning  of  such  work  in 
hood  in  social  reconstruction.''  There  followed  1899  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Soils  had 
an  informal  conference  with  Prof.  John  M.  Gil-  up  to  June  30,  1913,  surveyed  and  mapped 
lette,  University  of  North  Dakota,  as  chairman,  703,236  square  miles,  or  450,070,400  acres  of 
on  "  What  are  the  best  contributions  sociolo-  soil.  During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  the 
gists  can  make  at  the  present  toward  improve-  bureau  surveyed  and  mapped  80,640  square 
ment  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  United  miles,  or  62,609,600  acres.  Of  this  area  21, 
States,  particularly  the  central  portion  of  the  210,880  acres  in  31  States  were  covered  by  de- 
country?"  As  a  phase  of  this  problem  was  the  tailed  surveys  (1  inch  to  the  mile)  and  the 
question  whether  any  kind  of  sociological  in-  remainder  (in  4  States)  by  reconnoissance  sur- 
fltruction  should  be  introduced  into  the  lower  veys  (4  or  6  miles  to  the  inch).  Nineteen 
grades  of  our  educational  system?  The  ad-  States  cooperated  with  the  Bureau  of  Soils  in 
dress  of  Prof.  Albion  W.  Small  of  the  Univer-  the  surveys  in  1913.  The  reconnoissance  sur- 
sity  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  society,  was  veys  were  restricted  mainly  to  undeveloped 
on  ''A  vision  of  social  efiiciency."  At  the  areas  and  to  the  classification  of  lands  in  the 
same  time  was  the  address  of  President  David  forest  reserves  for  which  Congress  made  spe- 
Kinley  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  cial  provision  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  As 
•  on  **  The  renewed  extension  of  government  con-  a  result  of  the  examination  of  the  lands  in  the 
trol  of  economic  life."  Prof.  F.  A.  McKenzie  forest  reserves  about  1,000,000  acres  were  made 
of  Ohio  State  University  presented  an  address  available  for  agricultural  purposes,  while  the 
on  "The  assimilation  of  the  American  In-  areas  now  being  examined  for  classification  to- 
dian";  and  Prof.  H.  A.  Miller  of  Olivet  Col-  tal  about  3,000,000  acres, 
lege,  on  "Rising  national  individualism,  with  Scientdto  Investigation.  The  volume  of 
particular  reference  to  the  Bohemians."  Mr.  scientific  investigation  relating  to  soils  during 
Albert  E.  Park  of  Boston  read  a  paper  on  1913  was  large,  but  opened  up  few  new  lines 
**  Racial  assimilation  in  secondary  groups  with  and  revealed  no  startling  discoveries.  Impor- 
particular  reference  to  the  negro";  and  Prof,  tant  additions  were  made  to  the  knowledge  of 
William  I.  Thomas  of  the  University  of  Chi-  the  organic  constituents  of  the  soil.  Schreiner 
cago,  on  "  The  Polish  situation :  An  experi-  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Bureau  of  Soils  added 
ment  in  assimilation."  A  round  table  with  a  number  of  compounds  to  those  already  iso- 
Prof.  F.  R.  Clow  of  the  State  Normal  School,  lated  from  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil,  dem- 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  as  chairman,  was  held  on  "Tlip  dhistrating  the  harmful  or  beneficial  effect  of 
teaching  of  sociology  in  the  normal  school";  many  of  these  compounds  on  plant  growth  in 
and  an  informal  conference  with  Pres.  George  water  cultures  and  field  experiments.  Among 
E.  Vincent  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  compounds  so  isolated  and  studied  was 
chairman,  on  "Is  it  possible  for  American  so-  salicylic  aldehyd,  which  was  found  to  be  toxic 
ciologists  to  agree  upon  a  constructive  nro-  to  plants  and  to  inhibit  bacterial  activity  in 
gramme?"  An  entire  forenoon  was  devoted  to  the  soil.  It  appeared  to  be  a  conunon  constitu- 
A  paper  by  Albert  E.  Jenks  of  the  University  ent  of  infertile  soils. 

of  Minnesota  on  "The  American  policy  in  the  Other    causes   of    soil    sterility — bacteriolog- 

Philippines"  and  one  by  Charles  R.  Henderson  ical   and  chemical — ^were   studied.    Much   addi- 

of  the  University  of  Chicago,  on  "The  relation  tional  light  was  thrown  on  the  nature  of  soil 

hetween  China  and  the  United  States."  acidity  and  its  relation  to  soil  fertility.     The 

SOCIOLGOT.  Material  of  sociological  in-  suggestion  was  offered  by  F.  V.  Coville  that  a 
terest  will  be  found  under  many  headings.  Un-  system  of  farming  with  acid  tolerant  crops 
der  the  article  Labob  will  be  found  cross  ref-  might  be  worked  out  which  would  make  it  pos- 
erences  to  numerous  articles  treating  various  sible  to  profitably  utilize  acid  soils  without  the 
phases  of  the  labor  movement.  Likewise  the  expense  of  correcting  the  acidity  by  liming  or 
article  Social  Economics  contains  a  list  of  otherwise.  Further  investigations  by  H.  L. 
topics  treating  social  aspects  of  industrial  life.  Bolley  tended  to  show  that  his  previous  con- 
See  also  Political  Economy;  and  Cabnegib  elusion  regarding  the  cause  of  infertility  in 
iNSTrrunoN  of  Washington,  Department  of  "fiax-sick"  soils  applies  equally  to  "wheat- 
Bconomios  and  Sociology.  flick"  of  the  Northwest,  viz.,  that  it  is  due  to      T 
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disease  infection  of  seed  and  soil  and  not  to 
depletion  of  plant  food  in  the  soil. 

In  general  it  was  shown  that  while  in  some 
cases  infertility  is  due  to  chemical  causes  and 
must  be  corrected  by  chemical  means,  in  many 
other  cases  it  is  due  to  biochemical  or  bacteri- 
ological causes  and  is  corrected  by  partial  ster- 
ilization, particularly  by  means  of  heat  or 
volatile  antiseptics.  It  seemed  quite  probable  , 
that  the  practice  of  heating  soils  might  be  profit-  ' 
ably  extended  not  only  in  case  of  greenhouse 
soils  but  within  certain  limits  to  ou&oor  soils. 
Attention  was  called  during  the  year  to  what 
seemed  a  gigantic  natural  demonstration  of  the 
advantage  of  partial  sterilization  of  soils  by 
heat,  viz.,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  soils  of 
St.  Vincent  recovered  after  being  devastated  bv 
the  eruptions  of  Soufriftre  in  1902-3.  Although 
the  island  was  covered  and  vegetation  was  al- 
most completely  destroyed  by  the  volcanic  de- 
jecta, not  only  had  the  natural  vegetation 
largely  reappeared  but  the  soils  seemed  more 
fertile  for  cultivated  crops  than  before,  a  result 
attributed  to  partial  sterilization  and  destruc- 
tion of  harmful  organisms  in  the  soil.  Similar 
conditions  appeared  to  prevail  on  certain  Alas- 
kan soils  covered  by  dejecta  from  Katmai  June 
6  and  7,  1012. 

LiTERATUBE.  The  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  soils  during  the  year 
was  probably  United  States  Fureau  of  Soils 
Bulletin  96,  Soils  of  the  United  States,  which 
describes  the  soils  encountered  in  the  soil  sur- 
vey of  the  bureau  to  January  1,  1912,  and  also 
discusses  methods  of  soil  classification. 

SOLAB  PHYSICS.     See  Astronomy. 

SOLOMON.  Sib  Richabd.  A  British  admin- 
istrator, died  November  10,  1913.  Born  in 
Cape  Town  in  1850,  he  was  educated  at  the 
South  African  Collese  in  that  city,  and  at  St. 
Peters  College,  Cambridge;  in  1879  was  called 
to  the  bar;  was  appointed  legal  adviser  to  Lord 
Rosemead  on  the  latter's  mission  to  Mauritius 
in  1886;  held  many  offices  in  the  government 
of  Cape  Colony;  and  was  legal  adviser  to  the 
Transvaal  administration,  and  to  Lord  Kitch- 
ener in  1901-02.  From  1902-07  he  was  attor- 
ney-general of  the  Transvaal,  and  was  acting 
lieutenant-governor  of  that  colony  in  1905-06. 
From  1907-10  he  was  agent-general  in  London 
for  the  Transvaal,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
appointed  high  commissioner  for  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  He  was  created  a  knight  in 
1905. 

SOUALX  COAST.  See  Fbbnch  Soicali 
Coast. 

SOPHIE,  Queen  Motheb  of  Sweden,  died 
December  30,  1913.  She  was  bom  in  1836  at 
Biebrich,  the  daughter  of  Duke  Wilhelm  of 
Nassau  and  Princess  of  Wttrttemberg.  On  June 
6,  1857,  she  was  married  to  Prince  Oscar  of 
Sweden,  the  third  son  of  King  Oscar  I.  The 
eldest  son,  Prince  Gustave,  died  in  1852  and 
the  second  son,  Charles,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  1859,  died  in  1872,  without  leaving  a 
direct  heir.  Prince  Oscar  thereupon  became 
king  of  Sweden  and  Norway  and  Sophie  became 
queen.  For  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  her 
life  she  was  practically  an  invalid,  and  took 
little  part  in  court  functions  or  public  affairs. 
When  her  health  permitted,  she  devoted  her- 
self chiefly  to  religious  interests. 

SOUTH  APBICA,  Union  of.  A  British 
fiolony,  consisting  of  four  provinces,  forming  a 


legislative  union  under  a  govemor-generaL 
Pretoria  (29,618  inhabitants)  is  the  capital* 
and  Cape  Town  (29,863)  the  seat  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

Abea  and  Popuiation.  The  table  below 
shows  area  and  population  (census  of  May  7, 
1911),  with  the  white  population,  by  provinces 
and  annexed   territories,   as  follows: 


Sq.  m.  Pop.  1911  Whites 

Cape  of  Oood  Hope.... 206.860  1,56S.630  646.162 

Bechuanaland    61,524  99,662  14.917 

Transkelan  Territories: 

East  Oriqualand....     7,694  249,088  7,950 

Tembuland    4,129  286,086  8,128 

Transkei    2.652  188.896  2.1» 

Pondoland   8,906  284,687  1,382 

Walfish  Bay 480  687  32 

Total  Cape  Province. 276,996  2,564,965  582,377 

Natal    24.866  974.437  96.994 

Zuauland    10.424  219,606  2,12© 

Total  Natal 35,290  1,194,043  96.114 

Trantvaaf    1i0,426  1,686,212  420.662 

Orange  Free  8tate...  60,389  628,174  175,189 

Total    Union .473,100  5,973,394  1,276,242 


Total  number  .of  natives,  4,019,006;  other 
colored,  678,146.  European  birth  and  death 
rates:  Cape  Province,  30.711  and  10.834  per 
1000  (colored,  33.000  and  21.349);  Transvaal, 
36.78  and  11.92;  Orange  Free  State,  29  and  8. 
See  articles  on  the  separate  provinces. 

See  also  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Pboyince. 

Mining.  The  extensive  mineral  deposits 
constitute  the  chief  source  of  the  country's 
wealth.  In  the  output  of  gold  and  dfamonds 
the  union  leads  the  world.  Other  important 
products  are  coal,  copper,  and  tin,  asbestos, 
graphite,  manganesite,  zinc,  lime,  salt,  ete. 
Experts  of  tin  and  copper  ores,  1911,  were  val- 
ued at  £411,871  (Transvaal,  £410,848;  Cape, 
£1023)  and  £562,145  (Transvaal,  £48,237; 
Cape,  £503,908)  respectively.  Value  of  total 
export  of  tin  ore  to  end  of  1911,  £1,123,262;  of 
copper  ore,  £279,750.  Value  of  other  baae  min- 
erals produced  in  1911,  £246,073.  Value  of  to- 
tal mineral  output  and  number  of  white  and 
colored  laborers  employed  (1911)  au«  shown 
below: 


Laborerfl  Output 

White  Cora  £ 

Transvaal    32.245  227.852  S3.892.S0t 

Cape   Provinces 4.895  26,193  6,152.5S4 

Orance   Free   State....  1,841  13.668  1,829.159 

NatjJ 680  11.677  805.072 

Total  Union .38.661  279.379  47,679,294 


Oold,  In  June,  1912,  there  were  employed 
in  the  gold  mines  25,166  white  and  210,604 
colored  laborers— 25,129  and  210,362  in  the 
Transvaal,  9  and  20  in  the  Cape  province.  5 
and  10  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  22  and  212  in 
Katal.  The  total  output  for  1911  was  £35.049,- 
041  (world's  output  for  the  year,  £97,250,000), 
of  which  the  Transvaal  furnished  £35,041,485 
(8,249,461  fine  ounces).  The  Witwatersrand 
mines  contributed  £33,599,689  to  the  Transvaal 
output.  The  estimated  value  of  the  Transvaal 
output  for  1912  was  £38,757,560. 

Diamonds,  The  laborers  employed  in  the 
diamond  mines  numbered  in  June,  1912,  4617 
white  and  41,442  colored  (878  and  15,475  in 
the  Trai..va.l.^«^7^^^«^«^^^e  Cp. 
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proyince,  1092  and  10,364  in  the  Orange  Free 
State),  besides  seyeral  thousand  individual  dig- 
gers. In  the  table  below  is  given  the  output 
in  carats,  with  value  in  pounds  sterling,  for 
two  years: 


Transvaal. 

Cape 

O.   P.   S... 


Carats  £ 

1910    1911     1910    1911 

2.090,068  1,848,341  1.416,464  1,628.876 

2.686,294  2,250.606  6.267.669  6,606,412 

780.196      798,162  1,606,074  1,611,436 


Total 6,466.667  4,891,999    8,189.197  8.746,724 

CoaL  Employed  in  the  coal  mines  in  June, 
1912,  were  1223  white  and  22,863  colored  la- 
borers (Transvaal, 630  and  9826;  Cape,  83  and 
1070;  Orange  Free  SUte,  121  and  1749;  Natal, 
489  and  10,218).  Steamers  calling  at  Durban 
take  much  of  Natal's  supply  of  coal  and  most 
of  the  remainder  is  exported.  The  output  from 
the  other  provinces  is  consumed  by  the  rail- 
ways, mines,  and  other  local  industries.  Be- 
low are  given  production  figures  for  the  year 
1911,  the  value,  and  the  pit's  mouth  value  of 
the  total  output  to  end  of  1911  (in  Natal,  from 
1903  only) : 


1911  Total 

Tons  £                     £ 

Transvaal    4,843,680  1,020,689  12,748,627 

Cape   89.023  61,660  2,182,867 

Oranare  Free   State   482,690  137.616          1.026.114 

Natal    2.679,661  726.448          7,674,788 

Total  Union... .,.7.694,944  1,936.163  23,626.231 


Cbown  Lands  and  Forests.  The  land  set- 
tlement act  passed  in  1912  provides  for  gov- 
ernment purchase  and  sale  of  lands  to  bona  fide 
settlers  on  easy  terms,  and  for  the  advance  of 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  necessary  implements, 
stock,  etc.  The  jirovernment  controls  for  such 
distribution  about  10,196,306  morgen  in  the 
Transvaal,  10,690,611  in  the  Cape  province, 
52,880  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  in  Natal 
and  Zululand,  403,825  acres  surveyed  and 
1,688,580  acres  unsurveyed.  The  government 
forest  reserves  aggregate  approximately  1,843,- 
036  acres.  The  total  revenue  from  crown  for- 
ests in  1911  was  £90,874;  expenditure,  £112,- 
815. 

COMMEBGB.  Trade  figures  beginning  with 
1910  are  for  the  Union  as  a  whole,  not  for  the 
separate  elements.  The  imports  into  the 
Union  in  1910  and  1911  were  valued  at  £36, 
727,367  and  £36,925,384  respecfively,  exclusive 
of  specie,  which  amounted  to  £2,165,430  in 
1910  and  £1,097,698  in  1911.  There  is  a  slight 
discrepancy  between  these  figures  and  the  totals 
generally    quoted     as     official— £38,940,694     in 

1910,  and  £38,035,495  in  1911— due  to  the  in- 
clusion of  specie  imported  from  Rhodesia, 
amounting  to  £47,897  in   1910  and  £12,413  in 

1911.  Included  with  the  foregoing  totals  for 
merchandise  are  imports  of  government  stores 
—£2,720,189  in  1910  and  £1,979,937  in  1911. 
Imports  of  mining  machinery:  £1,279,403  in 
1910  and  £947,283  in  1911;  of  manufacturing 
machinery,  £306,775  and  £262,814;  of  electrical 
machinery,  £803,168  and  £528,395;  of  agricul- 
tural machinery,  £148,964  and  £196,417;  of 
printing  machinery,  £44,430  and  £58,485. 

Exports  for  1910,  £53,939,112,  including  gold 
and     silver,    £81,742;     diamonds,     £8,480,875; 


wool,  £3,830,880;  ostrich  feathers,  £2,272,846; 
etc.     For  1911:     £57,308,214. 

Imports  for  1912,  £38,833,960,  including  cot- 
tons, £3,209,000;  apparel,  £2,847,000;  machin- 
ery, £1,757,000;  novelties,  £1,420,000;  leather 
goods,  £1,267,000;  iron  wares,  £1,231,000;  iron, 
£1,145,000;  iron  wire,  £1,027,000;  chemical 
products,  £1,003,000;  etc.  Exports,  1912, 
£62,970,219,  including  gold,  £38,362,000;  disr 
monds,  £9,153,000;  wool,  £4,781,000;  ostrich 
plumes,  £2,610,000;  hides,  £1,691,000;  coal, 
£1,174,000;  mohair,  £967,000;  corn,  £453,000; 
copper,  £449,000;  etc. 

Tonnage  entered  in  1910,  11,494,855;  in 
1911,  12,552,708. 

Communications.  The  South  African  rail- 
ways include  the  late  Central  South  African 
Bailways  and  the  Cape  and  Natal  government 
lines;  the  mileage  of  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge,  2  ft. 
0  in.  gauge,  and  the  total,  are  given  below: 


8  ft.  6  in. 

Cape   3,169 

Oransre  Free  State..  1.076^ 

Transvaal    1>993^ 

Natal   876% 

Total   .7,104% 


2  ft.  0  in. 
288% 


176$ 
441% 


7,646% 


Privately  owned  lines  in  operation  aggre- 
gated 545  miles.  Miles  of  telegraph  lines  open, 
14,920;  of  wires,  55,934;  telephone  mileage, 
47,852. 

Finance  and  Govebnment.  Revenue  and 
expenditure  for  1910-11  are  placed  at  £14,448,- 
150  and  £15,075,627,  including  on  both  sides 
£1,477,000  for  repayment  of  debt  specially  ap- 
propriated out  of  balances  at  date  of  union; 
for  1911-12,  at  £17,284,848  and  £16,603,693. 
The  public  debt  totaled,  March  31,  1912,  £117,- 
260,535  (exclusive  of  Swaziland  loan  of  £100,- 
000). 

The  governor-general  (1913,  Viscount  Glad- 
stone of  Lanark)  is  aided  by  an  executive 
council  as  follows:  Gen.  L.  Botha,  premier  and 
minister  for  native  affairs;  Gen.  J.  C.  Smuts, 
finance  and  defense;  Capt.  H.  Burton,  railways 
and  ports;  N.  J.  de  Wet,  justice;  H.  C.  van 
Heerden,  agriculture;  F.  S.  Malan,  instruction; 
A.  Fischer,  interior;  Sir  Thomas  Watt,  public 
works,  etc.;  H.  S.  Theron,  public  lands;  J.  A* 
C.  Graaff,  without  portfolio. 

HiBTOBT 

Thb  Botha-Hebtzoo  Contbovebsy.  The  con- 
flict between  imperialism  and  local  patriotism 
was  responsible  for  a  new  and  significant  de- 
velopment in  South  African  politics:  The  par- 
tial disruption  of  the  South  African  party  and 
the  alignment  of  Dutch  South  Africans  on  both 
sides  of  a  political  issue,  rather  than  on  one 
side  of  a  racial  conflict.  In  the  1912  Year 
Book  the  ministerial  crisis  of  December,  1912, 
was  noted.  Imperialism  then  triumphed  in  the 
dismissal  of  General  Hertzog  from  the  minis- 
try and  the  reconstitution  of  General  Botha's 
cabinet.  The  prime  minister  vigorously  con- 
demned General  Hertzog's  statement  that  he 
"believed  in  imperialism  only  in  so  far  as  it 
benefited  South  Africa";  "General  Hertzog," 
the  premier  declared,  "has  gratuitously  and 
unnecessarily  put  the  question  whether  the  in- 
terests of  South  Africa  should  take  preference 
over  those  of  the  British  Eigpjy^  ^y^^feif  iSl^  IC 
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lion  should  not  have  been  put.  .  •  •  Under  our 
free  constitution  within  the  empire  the  South 
African  nation  can  fully  develop  its  local 
patriotism  and  national  instincts.  The  con- 
troversy was  continued  throughout  the  session 
and  stultified  the  legislative  activity  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  government  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  university  was  shipwrecked 
on  the  rocks  of  racial  antipathy.  Upon  the 
question  of  increasing  the  present  contribution 
to  the  imperial  navy — £85,000  per  annum — the 
ministry  seemed  undecided,  even  after  two  of 
its  members  had  conferred  with  the  imperial 
government  in  London.  The  Unionist  Opposi- 
tion, led  by  Sir  Thomas  Smartt,  as  well  as  a 
small  group  of  Laborites,  were  thoroughly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  government,  which,  they  as- 
serted, had  been  paralyzed  by  party  dissensions ; 
and  both  Unionists  and  Laborites  joined  with 
General  Hertzog's  dissidents  in  upholding  a 
motion  of  no  confidence;  the  motion  was  de- 
feated, however,  by  68  to  42.  This  parliamen- 
tary victory  for  the  ministrv  was  subsequently 
confirmed  by  the  Congress  of  the  South  African 
party  at  Cape  Town  on  November  20,  when 
Qfeneral  Botha  was  supported  by  131  delegates. 
The  minority  faction  of  90  delegates,  led  by 
General  Hertzog,  "bolted"  the  congress.  To 
all  intents  and  purposes  General  Hertzog  had 
formed  a  new  party;  whether  he  would  for- 
mally organize  it  or  not  remained  yet  to  be  seen. 

The  Indian  iMinGBANTS'  Strike.  The 
weighing  of  South  African  interests  over 
against  imperial  interests  became  painfully  ap- 
parent in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  when  the 
protests  of  Indian  (Hindu)  immigrants  in 
Natal  against  racial  discrimination  aroused  a 
lively  sympathy  in  India  and  caused  the  Indian 
government  no  little  anxiety.  The  issue  then 
became  clear:  Would  South  Africa  deal  with 
the  Indians  in  its  own  way  regardless  of  the 
disquietude  of  the  Indian  government,  or  would 
it  place  the  empire  before  the  union T  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  discontent  of  the  Hindus  a  large 
proportion  of  the  140,000  Asiatics  in  South 
Africa  went  on  strike.  In  Ladysmith  1000 
Indian  strikers  fought  the  police  and  gathered 
around  one  of  their  temples,  armed  with  sticks, 
iron  standards,  and  sugar-cane  cutters;  they 
were  dispersed  by  the  combined  police  and 
militia.  Meanwhile  Lord  Hardinge,  viceroy  of 
India,  was  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
South  African  government,  hoping  to  obtain 
favorable  terms  for  the  Indians.  General 
Botha,  however,  could  not  venture  in  the  face 
of  South  African  public  opinion  to  yield  to 
imperial  considerations.  As  a  convenient  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  he  appointed  a  commission 
-—Sir  William  Solomon,  Mr.  Ewald  Esselen, 
and  Mr.  James  Wylie— to  investigate  the 
grievances  of  the  Indians.  See  also  Strikes, 
under  the  section  South  Africa, 

The  Rand  Strike  As  an  industrial  dispute, 
the  strike  of  the  miners  in  the  Rand  district 
has  been  treated  in  Che  article  on  Strikes;  but 
the  struggle,  which  lasted  from  June  13  to 
July  6  and  culminated  in  the  Johanneebure 
riot,  when  an  unruly  crowd  was  fired  upon  and 
dispersed,  leaving  22  persons  killed  and  over 
200  wounded,  was  not  without  political  sig- 
nificance. On  the  one  hand,  by  proclaiming 
martial  law  and  allowing  strikers  to  be  shot 
down  in  the  streets,  the  government  had  in- 
curred the  enmity  of  the  workmen.    Even  the 


government  in  London  was  somewhat  embar- 
rassed by  Laborite  disapproval  of  General 
Botha's  policy.  The  Labor  movement  in  South 
Africa,  strengthened  by  the  strike,  waa  more 
formidable  than  ever  before,  and  was  not  likely 
to  rest  content  with  the  government's  promises 
to  appoint  commissions  of  inquiry  to  consider 
the  railwaymen's  demands  for  an  8-hour  day 
with  a  minimum  daily  wage  of  8  s.  for  white 
adultly  and  to  investigate  general  industrial 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  employers  and 
the  upper  classes  generallv  concurred  in  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  two  judges  who 
investigated  the  strike.  The  government,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  was  not  only  justified  in 
the  use  of  the  military,  but  should  have  taken 
action  sooner. 

80UTHASD,  Prof.  Elmeb  E.,  M.  D.  See 
iNSANirr. 

SOUTH  AMEBIGA.  See  varioiu  South 
American  countries,  and  also  Exploration, 
Bouih  America, 

SOUTH  AUST&AIilA.  A  state  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Australia.  Area,  380,070 
square  miles.  Population  (census  of  April  3, 
1911),  408,668,  exclusive  of  full-blooded  aborig- 
inals. Adelaide  is  the  capital,  with  (1011) 
32,981  inhabitants;  population  of  the  local 
government  area,  42,294;  with  suburbs,  189,- 
646.  During  the  year  railway  lines  amounting 
to  228  miles  were  opened  and  those  under  con- 
struction, twelve  in  number,  aggregated  438 
miles.  Governor  in  1913,  Admiral  Sir  Day 
Hort  Bosanouet,  succeeded  (March,  1914)  by 
Lieut-Col.  Sir  Henry  Lionel  Galway.  Premier, 
A.  H.  Peake.    See  Austkalza. 

The  premier,  Hon.  A.  H.  Peake,  had  under 
consideration  a  scheme  for  the  construction  of 
a  large  storage  basin  at  Lake  Victoria  on  the 
Murray  River.  In  his  budget  speech  Mr.  Peake 
announced  that  the  actual  siirplus  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1913,  was  £176,416;  he  esti- 
mated the  revenue  for  the  year  1913-14  at 
£4,660,720  (of  which  £2,280,000  was  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  state  railways),  and  the  surplus 
at  £7413. 

SOUTH  CABOLIKA.  Popttlation.  The 
population  of  the  State  in  1910  was  1,515,400. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  made  in  1913,  the  population  in  that 
year  was  1,572,286. 

Agbicultube.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1012-13  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  those  for  1913  are  estimates  only. 


Com   1918 

1912 
Wheat   1918 

1912 
Oats    1913 

1912 
Rye  1918 

1912 
Rice  1913 

1912 
Potatoes  ...1913 

1912 
Hay    1913 

1912 
Tobacco  ....1913 

1912 
Cotton    1913 

1912 


Acrea^ 

1,976,000 

1,916.000 

79,000 

79.000 

860.000 

824.000 

8.000 

8.000 

4.900.000 

8,000.000 

10.000 

10.000 

210.000 

194,000 

43.800 

86.000 

2.701.000 

2,695,000 


Prod.  Bu. 

88,612.000 

84,278.000 

972,000 

727.000 

8.460.000 

6,966.000 

82.000 

28.000 

147.000 

200.000 

800.000 

900;000 

244.000 

a223.000 

38.288.000 

524.600,000 

cl.330.000 

1,182.000 


Value 

$87,357,000 
29.186.000 

1.264.000 

865.000 

6.007.000 

4,598.t>00 

48.fK>0 

41.^00 

132.0<X> 

186.(>00 

1.040.000 

1,008.0*^ 

4.56S.O00 

4.014.(K«0 

4.594.000 

2.670.C«00 

80.621.0^0 

69.963.000 


o  Tons.     5  Pounds. 


ads.    c  Bales.      .J^r-^^r^ 
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Mineral  Pboduction.  The  State  produces  on  January  20  reelected  Benjamin  R.  Tillman 
phosphate  rock  and  clav  products.  The  phos-  United  States  senator.  In  January,  Gtovernor 
phate  mining  industry  does  not  have  the  same  Blease  revoked  the  commissions  of  notaries 
relative  importance  at  the  present  time  as  it  public,  and  State  constables  and  officers  in  the 
had  in  the  later  years  of  the  last  century.  Un-  State,  and  in  May  constables  were  dismissed 
til  the  discovery  of  the  phosphate  beds  in  Flor-  because  of  the  construction  of  the  Webb  liquor 
ida  in  1899,  South  Carolina  enjoyed  practically  law  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  liquor  into  pro- 
the  monopoly  in  the  production  of  this  mineral,  hibition  territory.  Governor  Blease  continued 
but  with  the  development  of  the  more  extensive  the  free  use  of  the  pardoning  power,  bringing 
beds  in  Florida,  the  State  lost  its  supremacy,  his  record  for  the  three  years  ending  December 
In  1912  131,490  long  tons,  valued  at  $524,760  31,  1913  (less  the  ten  days  of  January,  1910, 
-were  produced.  South  Carolina  is  one  of  the  before  his  inauguration)  almost  to  the  1000 
two  States  in  which  monazite  has  been  pro-  mark  in  pardons  and  paroles.  One  hundred  of 
duced  in  commercial  quantities;  the  other  and  these  were  granted  the  day  before  Thanksgiv- 
xnore  important  producer  being  North  Carolina,  ing.  Sumter  completed  its  first  year  of  gov- 
In  the  three  years  prior  to  1912  owing  to  heavv  ernment  under  the  **  city  manager  plan."  In 
imports  from  Brazil,  the  production  in  both  Orangeburg  the  recall  in  city  polities,  under  the 
States  had  practically  ceased.  There  was  some  commission  form  of  government  law,  was  in- 
gold  mined  in  the  State,  but  this  had  shown  voked  for  the  first  time,  an  effort  being  made 
considerable  decrease  in  recent  years.  In  1912  to  recall  Mayor  Bryant  and  Councilman  Van 
it  was  little  less  than  $20,000.  It  was  pro-  Orsdale.  Both  officials  were  reteined  in  office 
duced  chiefly  from  a  single  mine.  In  addition  by  large  majorities.  After  a  fierce  factional 
to  the  substences  mentioned,  the  State  pro-  fight  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Con- 
duces fuller's  earth,  lime,  mica,  mineral  waters,  gress  from  the  first  district^  John  P.  Grace, 
sand  and  gravel,  silver,  and  building  stone,  mayor  of  Charleston,  brought  charges  orwhole- 
The  totel  value  of  the  mineral  products  in  sale  corruption  against  Richard  S.  Whaley,  who 
1912  was  $1,100,989,  compared  with  $1,803,579  got  the  nomination  in  the  primaiy  and  later 
in  1911.  was   elected   without   opposition.    The   charges 

Finance     The  report  of  the  treasurer  showa  were  taken  before  a  congressional  committee  on 

a  cash  balance  on  December  31,  1912,  of  $706,-  elections   and   were   later  thrown   out  by   the 

216.    The  receipte  for  the  fiscal  year  1913  were  committee.    Mr.  Whaley  was  elected  in  a  spe- 

$3,582,950.    The   expenditures   were  $3,610,533,  cial  election  called  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 

leaving  a  cash  balance  on  January  31  of  $738,-  by  the  death  of  Qeorge  S.  Legare.    In  August 

634.    About  one-half  of  the  income  is  derived  seven  counties  voted  for  a  return  to  the  county 

from  tax  on  real  estete,  railroads,  and  personal  dispensary  system,  thus  bringing  the  totel  num- 

property.    More    than    one-half    is    for    educa-  bcr  of  counties  having  dispensaries  to  13.    The 

tional  purposes.  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  other  31  counties  of  the  Stete  are  under  pro- 

and  pensions.    During  the  year,  the  State  re-  hibition. 

tired  $350,000  of  its  bonded  debt  State  Qovebnicent.     Governor,  Coleman  L. 

Chajuties  and  Corrections.    The  charitable  Blease;     Lieutenant-Governor,    C.    A.    Smith; 

and  correctional  institutions  under  the  control  Secretory  of  Stete,  R.  M.  McCown;   Attorney- 

of  the  Stete  include  the  South  Carolina  Indus-  General,  J.  F.  Lyon;  Treasurer,  S.  T.  Carter; 

trial  School  for  White  Boys  at  Florence;  South  Comptroller-General,    A.    W.    Jones;     Superin- 

Carolina  Institute  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  tendent  of  Education,  J.   £.  Swearingen;    Ad- 

at  Cedar  Springs;  South  Carolina  Penitentiary  jutent-General,    W.    W.    Moore;    Commissioner 

at  Columbia;  and  the  HospiUl  for  the  Insane  of   Agriculture,   £.    J.    Watson;    Commissioner 

at  Columbia.  of  Insurance,  F.  H.  McMaster — all  Democrats. 

Education.    The  totel  enrollment  in  the  pub-  Judiciary.    Supreme  Court:     Chief  Justice, 

lie  schools  of  the  Stete  in  1913  was  361,161.    Of  Eugene  B.  Gary;  Justices,  D.  F.  Hydrick,  R.  C. 

these  167,014  were  white,  and  193,247  were  col-  Watts,  and  Thomas  B.   Eraser;    one  vacancy; 

ored.    The  average  daily  attendance  of  white  Clerk,  U.  R.  Brooks — all  Democrats, 

pupils  was  110,148,  and  of  colored,  128,020,  or  State  Legislature,   1913.    Democrats:   Sen- 

for  both  races,  238,168.     There  were  777  male  ate,  43;  House,  124;  joint  ballot,  167. 

white  teachers  and  3807  white  women  teachers.  The   names    of   senators   and    representatives 

The  colored  men  teachers  numbered  773,  and  to  Congress  will  be  found  in  the  article  United 

the  colored  "^omen  teachers,  2101.    The  averasfe  States,  section  Congress. 

salary  for  white  male  teachers  was  $530.28;  for  SOUTH       DAXOTA.       Population.       The 

white    women    teachers,    $302.48.    For    colored  population  of  the  Stete  in   1910  was  583,888. 

teachers,  the   avera^   yearly  salary   for   male  According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau    of 

teachers  was  $126.87,  and  for  women,  $123.90.  the  Census,  made  in   1913,  the  population  in 

Tbansfobtation.     The  miles  of  single  track'  that  year  was  643,121. 

operated  in  the  Stete  on  June  30,  1913,  were  Agbicultube.     The    area,     production,     and 

3492.58.    The     railroads     having    the     longest  value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1912-1913  are 

mileage  in  the  State  are  the  Southern  Railway,  shown  in  the  following  table.     The  figures  are 

1122;    the   Atlantic  Coast  Line,  886;   the  Sea-  from  the  United  Stetes  Department  of  Agricul- 

board  Air  Line,  362;  the  Charleston  and  West  ture,  and  those  for  1913  are  estimates  only. 

Carolina  Railway  Company,  319.  "— ' 

Politics  and  Government.    The  legislature  Acreage     Prod.  Bu.       Value 

tnetin  ^^^ ,''»*  P"«f„-«  -rr^-Jher.TIs  ""    ''^^     K-'!^    *'^^^ 

than  local  interest  or  importence.     Ihere  was  -^^eat   1918    8.775.000     88.975,000     24.122.000 

no  election   for  State  officers  during  the  year,  1912    8.675,000     62,185,000     86,008.000 

as  the  term  of  Governor  Blease  does  not  expire  OaU    1918    1.690.000     42.135.000     14.826.000 

A'l     T»Mn»»«*    IQ     lOlfS       Tha    n»Yf    flfnfp    p1p<».  -.                           "^*     l,oo0,000       52,890.000       18,098,000 

until  January  12,  1915.    The  next  Htate  eiec-  j^y^  ^^^^        ^^^^         660,000         880,000  t 

tion  is  on  November  3,  1914.    The  legislature  1»12        16,000    oig^^  Va^^li^^lC 
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Acresige  Prod.  Bu.  Value 

Potatoes    ...1918         60,000  4.680,000  2,948,000 

1912         62,000  6,610,000  2,844,000 

Hay     1913       460,000  a  552,000  3.588.000 

1912       460.000  672.000  4.099.000 


.    a  Tons. 

Mineral  Pboduction.  The  total  value  of 
the  mineral  products  of  the  State  in  1912  was 
$8,436,240,  compared  with  $8,047,259  in  1911. 
The  production  of  gold  in  the  State  in  1912 
was  $7,891,370,  compared  with  $7,439,874  in 
1911.  The  output  in  1912  was  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  State.  The  greater  part  was 
taken  from  the  Homestake  mine  in  Lawrence 
County.  The  silver  production  in  1912,  mainly 
from  refining  gold  bullion,  was  206,460  fine 
ounces,  compared  with  203,765  in  1911.  The 
gold  production  of  the  State  in  1913,  according 
to  the  estimates  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  made  in  December  of  that  year,  was 
$7,207,000,  which  is  $691,370  less  than  the  yield 
of  1912.  The  silver  production  fell  from  206,- 
260  ounces  to  164,800  punces.  A  nominal 
quantity  of  lead  and  copper  was  produced. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  treasurer 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  shows 
a  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  of  $992,289.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  amounted  to  $4,056,117,  and  the  disburse- 
ments to  $4,123,271,  leaving  a  balance  at  the 
end  of  the  year  of  $925,135.  The  State  debt  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $15,925. 

Tbanspobtation.  Railway  mileage  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1912,  was  4195.  In  1912-13  there  was 
very  little  additional  construction  carried  on. 

Education.  The  total  enrollment  in  com- 
mon schools  of  the  State  on  June  30,  1912,  was 
90,389.  Of  these,  47,318  were  male,  afld  43,071 
were  female.  The  total  number  of  teachers 
employed  was  5167,  of  whom  4322  were  women 
and  845  were  men.  The  average  monthly  salary 
of  men  teachers  was  $54.17,  and  of  women 
teachers  $48.75.  The  total  expenditures  for 
education  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912, 
was  $2,085,001. 

Charities  and  GobbiCctions.  The  institu- 
tions under  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections,  with  their  populations  in 
1913,  are  as  follows:  The  Penitentiary,  Sioux 
Falls,  212;  State  Training  School,  Plankington, 
113;  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Yankton, 
910;  State  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Sioux  Falls, 
237;  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Gary,  28; 
State  School  and  Home  for  the  Feeble  Minded, 
Redfield,  241;  and  State  Tuberculosis  Sanito- 
rium,  Custer,  20. 

Politics  and  Government.  There  was  no 
election  for  State  officers  during  the  year,  since 
the  term  of  Governor  Byrne  does  not  expire 
until  January  1,  1915.  The  next  State  election 
is  November  3,  1914.  The  legislature  on  Janu- 
ary 21  elected  Thomas  Sterling  (q.v.)  United 
States  senator  to  succeed  Robert  J.  Gamble, 
whose  term  expired  in  1912. 

Legislation.  The  legislature  met  in  1913 
and  passed  several  important  measures,  nearly 
all  relating  to  conduct  of  business  in  the  State. 
Among  these  was  a  uniform  bulk  sales  act,  and 
a  uniform  bill  of  lading  act.  A  bill  providing 
for  a  commission  to  study  rural  credits  was  in- 
troduced,   but    failed    of    action.      See    Liquob 

REGUI.ATION. 

State    Government.     Governor,    Frank    M. 


Byrne;  Lieutenant-Governor,  £.  L.  Abell;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Frank  Glasner;  Treasurer,  A. 
W.  Ewart;  Superintendent  Instruction,  C.  G. 
Lavn-ence;  State  Land  Commissioner,  Fred. 
Hepperle;  Attorney-General,  Royal  C.  Johnson; 
State  Auditor,  Henry  B.  Anderson — all  Repub- 
licans. 

JUDiGiABT.  Supreme  Court:  Presiding  Judge, 
Charles  S.  Whiting;  Justices,  Ellison  G.  Smith, 
James  H.  McCoy,  S.  C.  Polley,  and  J.  H.  Gates; 
Clerk,  £.  F.  Swartz— all  Republicans. 

State  Legislature,  1913.  Republicans:  Sen- 
ate, 35;  House,  89;  joint  ballot,  124.  Demo- 
crats: Senate,  10;  House,  11;  joint  ballot,  21. 
Republican  majority:  Senate,  25;  House,  78; 
joint  ballot,  103. 

The  names  of  senators  and  representatives  to 
Congress  will  be  found  in  the  article  United 
States,  section  Congreta, 

SOUTH  DAXOTA,  Univebsitt  of.  A  State 
university  of  higher  education,  founded  at  Ver- 
million in  1882.  The  enrollment  in  all  depart^ 
ments  in  the  autumn  of  1913  was  389.  The  fac- 
ulty numbered  45.  The  most  notable  event  in 
the  history  of  the  university  during  the  year 
was  the  election  of  Dr.  R.  L.  Slagle,  president 
of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Brookings,  as 
president  of  the  university.  There  were  no 
notable  gifts  received  during  the  year.  The  an- 
nual income  of  the  university  is  about  $135,000, 
most  of  which  is  derived  from  the  State  legisla- 
ture. The  library  contains  about  20,500  vol- 
umes^  

SOTTTHEBK  NIGEBIA.  A  British  west 
African  colony  and  protectorate,  lying  about 
five  degrees  north  of  the  equator  and  bordering 
the  gulf  of  Guinea.  It  covers  an  area  of  79,880 
sq.  miles,  and  had  in  1911  a  population  number- 
ing 7,857,983 — ^Yorubas  (the  most  important), 
Jejis  (or  Effons),  Benins  (or  Binis),  etc.,  in 
the  western  or  Lagos  province;  Binis,  Sobos, 
Jekris,  Igaras,  Ibos,  Ijaws,  Munchis,  etc,  in  the 
central  or  Niger  province  and  the  eastern  or 
Calabar  province.  Lagos  (town)  is  the  capital 
with  73,000  inhabitants  (population  of  Lagos 
district,  102,190).  Ibadan  has  175,000  (distnct, 
341,875) ;  Abeokuta  (capital  of  Egbaland,  a  na- 
tive state),  51,000  (264,723) ;  Oyo,  45,000  (217,- 
583).  Above  are  in  Lagos  province.  In  the 
central  province  are  Warri,  Onitsha,  Benin  City, 
Asaba,  Forcados,  Burutu,  etc.;  in  the  eastern 
province.  Calabar,  Opobo,  Degema,  Bonny,  etc 
The  country  is  generally  agricultural,  but  unfit 
for  human  habi&tion.  The  chief  articles  of  ex- 
port are  palm  kernels  (170,390  tons  valued  at 
£2,574,405  in  1911),  palm  oil  (79,337  tons, 
£1,696,876),  rubber  (2,164,285  lbs.,  £179,355). 
cacao  (9,858,774  lbs.,  £164,664),  cotton  lint 
(2,238,208  lbs.,  £66,935),  mahogany  (£55,576), 
cotton  seed  (£4577),  corn  (£3128).  Total  ex- 
ports in  1911,  £5,354,101  (£5,258,451  in  1910) ; 
total  imports,  £5,234,186  (£5,122,370).  Ship- 
ping entered  and  cleared  (1911),  1,610,668 
(1,601,045  in  1910).  Revenue  (1911),  £1.956.- 
176  (£1,933,235  in  1910);  expenditure  £1,717,- 
259  (£1,592,282).  F.  S.  James  administered  the 
colony  and  protectorate  in  1912,  under  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Sir  F.  J.  D.  Lugard  (A.  G.  Boyle, 
under  Sir  Walter  Egerton,  in  1911). 

Railways.  The  railways  of  northern  and 
southern  Nigeria  are  controlled  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  latter  colony.  The  line  from  Iddo 
Island  (the  southern  terminus,  connected  by 
bridges    ^ith  tl^.g^ai^«jd^^^gj^    L.g« 
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Tsland)  lo  Ibadan  fl23^  mil^) '  was  opened 
March,  1901;  it  was  extended  to  Jebba  (north- 
ern Nigeria)  (182%  miles),  and  thence  to 
Minna  (about  25  miles  east  of  Zungeru)  (about 
145  miles).  There  it  joins  the  original  Baro- 
Kano  line  (356  miles). 

See  also  Niqebia,  for  an  account  of  the  amal- 
gamation of  northern  and  southern  Nigeria, 
under  the  name  "  Nigeria." 

SOUTHEBN  SOCIOLOGICAL  CONGBESS. 
See  SocioLOGicAi.  Congress,  South  ebn. 

SOTTTHEBN  STATES  EXPOSITION  or 
1914.    See  Expositions. 

SOUTH  GEOBGIA.  A  dependency  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  (q.v.). 

SOUTH  OEXNEY  ISLANDS.  A  depend- 
ency of  the  Falkland  Islands  (q.v.). 

SOUTH  POLE.  See  Polar  Ezplosation, 
Antabctio. 

SPAIN.  A  constitutional  monarchy  of  south- 
eastern Europe,  hereditary  in  the  male  and 
female  lines  of  the  house  of  Bourbon-Anjou.  It 
occupies  the  eastern  part  of  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula and  is  separated  from  France  by  the  Pyre- 
nees.   Madrid  is  the  capital 

Area  and  Population.  The  total  area  is 
504,547  sq.  kilometers,  or  194,794  sq.  miles.  The 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  December 
31,  1910,  was  19,943,817,  an  average  density 
for  the  kingdom  of  40  to  the  sq.  kilometer.  The 
number  of  marriages  in  1912  was  142,897  (141,- 
756  in  1911),  births  637,901  (625,172),  deaths 
426,269  (463,678),  emigrants  (provisional  fig- 
ures). 240,045  (175,667),  immigrants  118,071 
(105,055).  The  communal  population  (1910) 
of  Madrid  was  599,887,  Barcelona,  587,411,  Va- 
lencia 233,348,  SeTille  158,287,  Mftlaga  136,365, 
Murcia  125,057,  Saragossa  111,704,  Carthagena 
102,519,  Bilbao  93,536,  Granada  80,511,  Lorca 
72,795,  Valladolid  71,066,  Palma  (Baleares) 
67,544,  Cftdiz  67,174,  Cdrdoba  66,831,  Santander 
65,046,  Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife  63,004,  Jerez  de 
la  Frontera  61,250,  Las  Palmas  60,338,  Alicante 
55,300,  Gijdn  55,088,  Oviedo  53,269,  Badajoz 
35,039. 

Education  and  Religion.  The  municipali- 
ties bear  the  main  cost  of  education,  which  is 
free  but  totally  inadequate.  The  clergy  still 
control  many  schools,  thouffh  recent  legislation 
provides  for  inspection  and  direction  of  staff  and 
curricula.  Illiteracy  is  widespread.  Each  prov- 
ince maintains  a  high  school,  but  the  curricula 
are  defective.  Special  schools  are  few  and  ill 
attended.    There  are  universities  in  ten  cities. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  state  religion  and 
until  1910  public  exercise  of  all  other  creeds  was 
prohibited.  In  that  year  limited  privileges  were 
tendered  to  Protestant  worship.  It  is  estimated 
that,  exclusive  of  sums  expended  on  the  service 
of  the  debt,  one-tenth  of  the  total  national  ex- 
penditure goes  to  the  church.  As  a  result  of 
this  heavy  tax  upon  public  resources  and  the 
creeping  encroachment  of  church  privileges,  has 
developed  the  anti-clerical  movement  that  has 
played  so  large  a  part  in  the  history  of  Spain 
in  Veoent  years.  jLegislation  is  under  advise- 
ment tending  to  secularization  of  schools,  insti- 
tution of  civil  marriage,  neutralization  of  ceme- 
teries, and  prevention  of  the  further  multipli- 
cation of  religious  orders.  There  were  in  the 
country  in  1910,  3007  convents,  harboring  41,526 
nuns,  and  794  monasteries  with  12,801  monks. 

Production.  The  interior  is  an  elevated  table- 
land, surrounded  by  mountain  ranges.    The  soil 


is  fertils,  but  60  per  cent,  of  the  iarea  Is  uncul- 
tivated. All  sub-tropical  fruits  thrive.  Graiiis 
are  easily  grown  and  the  vine  flourishes  in  every 
province  of  the  kingdom.  Sherry,  tent  wines, 
malaga,  and  alicante  are  Spanish  wines  in  de- 
mand for  export,  and  large  quantities  of  ordi- 
nary wines  are  produced  for  home  consump- 
tion. 

The  table  of  main  crops  below  shows  area  and 
production  for  1912  and  (provisional)  for  1913, 
with  quintals  (average)  produced  per  hectare 
in  1912: 


Wheat 
Rye 


Hectares 
1912         1918 
8.896.069  8.809.767 
786,905     770.845 


Barley    1,334.800  1,636,668 


Oats 
Com 
Rice  . 
Flax  . 
Beets 
Vines* 


517.439 
466,045 

88.498 
1.800 

48.076 


642.797 
466.000 

89.000 
768 

48.100 


Sg.  cane       7.242 


1,269,641  1,268.974 


Quintals  Qs. 

1912         1918   per  ha. 

29.878.446  29.968.813      7.7 

4.792.606    6.366.126      6.1 

13.062.280  13.878.280      9.8 

3.343,661    8.896.679      6.6 

6.368.002    6.300.000    18.7 

2.442.260     2.600.000    68.4 

8.600  6.876      4.8 

10.789.738  10,800.000  260.6 

16.464.060  16.876.224  18.1 

2.732,760    


*  Yield  in  hectoliters  of  must. 

Olives,  citrous  fruits,  almonds,  pomegranates, 
dates,  etc.,  are  exported.  There  were  in  1911 
(December  31)  546,035  horses,  904,725  mules 
and  hinnies,  836,741  donkeys,  2,541,112  cattle, 
15,725,882  sheep,  3,369,624  goats,  2,472,416 
swine,  and  3398  camels. 

Iron,  copper,  and  lead  deposits  exist  in  prof- 
itable quantities;  the  mines  in  operation,  how^ 
ever,  are  run  with  foreign  capital  under  foreign 
management.  The  total  output  for  1909  was 
valued  at  200,555,171  pesetas.  Some  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  1910  output  follow:  3,600,056  metric 
tons  of  coal  (value,  54.411,891  pesetas),  3,231,- 
418  of  copper  (35,054,004),  150,891  argentifer- 
ous lead  (25,726,588),  216,738  lead  (20,259,- 
487),  8,666,795  iron  (43,890,055),  156,113  sine 
(7,046,461),  22,714  mercury  (3,791,867),  211,958 
anthracite  (3,319,124),  245,518  lignite  (2,414,- 
791),  294,184  iron  pyrites  (1,784,590),  857  sil-* 
ver  (992,977). 

The  value  of  the  fisheries  products  is  esti- 
mated at  about  60,000,000  pesetas  per  annum. 
There  are  cotton,  woolen,  paper,  cigarette,  glass, 
and  cork  factories. 

COMMEBCE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS.      The  VSlUC 

of  imports  for  home  consumption  and  exports  of 
domestic  produce  are  i^own  in  the  table  below 
in  pesetas: 

1908  1911  1912 

Imports    981.625.369    993.632.288    1.140.651.000 

Exports    896.342.677    961,969.310    1.146.992.000 

The  principal  countries  of  origin  and  desti- 
nation in  the  1912  trade  (with  values  in  thou- 
sands of  pesetas)  were  Great  Britain,  200,585 
imports  and  236,229  exports;  France,  182,954 
and  257,681;  United  States,  155,232  and  67,328; 
Germany,  138,330  and  74,340;  Argentina,  39,576 
and  71,043;  Portugal,  56,858  and  50,579;  Bel- 
gium, 33,122  and  49,913;  British  India,  45,248 
and  914;  Russia,  20,908  and  6666;  Italy,  12,680 
and  48,752;  Switzerland,  21,670  and  12,380; 
Norway,  18,259  and  3022;  Mexico,  12,246  and 
18,331;  Sweden,  15,563  and  1550;  Philippines, 
18,393  and  8430;  Canaries,  1326  and  13,882; 
Netherlands,  16,867  and  62,485;  Cuba,  3452  and 
63,643,  etc  J^ 
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Vessels  entered  in  the  1911  trade,  38^56,  of  (5871)    and  2  ihird-class    (4083),   4   torpedo 

15,567,553  tons;   cleared,  40,179,  of  17,236,145.  boat  destroyers    (1845),   1  torpedo  boat    (127) 

Merchant  marine  January  1,  1913,  596  steamers,  of  the  first  and  4   (284)  of  the  second  class,  8 

of  761,281  tons  net,  and  301  sail,  of  44,325.  first-class  gunboats    (6925)    and  8  aecond-  and 

Railways  in  operation  January  1,  1912,  14,805  third-class   (3202) — all  built 

kilometers.    Telegraph  lines,  42,935  kms.;  wires.  The  act  of  January  7,  1908,  provides  for  3 

93,495  kms.;  stations,  1956  (state  1118);  wire-  battleships — ^the  EspaAa,  launched  February  5, 

less  stations,  22  and  66  on  board  vessels.    Post  1912;  the  Alfonso  IIL,  launched  May  8,   1913; 

offices,   6041.     During   the   year   a  government  the  third  begun  October  2,   1911 — ^building  at 

decree  was  issued  authorizing  the  minister  of  Ferrol.     The  Espaiia  completed  her  trials  Sep- 

?ub]ic  works  to  invite  bids  for  constructing  a  tember,  1913;  she  has  a  displacement  of  15.460 

5-miIe  railway  from  Puertollano  to  Cdrdoba,  tons    and    carries    eight    12-inch    and    twenty 

thus  shortening  the  route  between  Madrid  and  4-inch  guns.     Also  building  are  4  gunboats,  of 

Seville.      It    was    provided,    in    case    no    ten-  800  tons,  and  3  destroyers,  of  370— all  at  GarU- 

ders  were  received  and  the  final  plan  of  the  gena;  and  24  torpedo  boats  for  coastal  servioe. 

government  was  accepted,  that  the  government  Government.     The  constitution  of  June  30, 

engineers    would    draw    up    specifications    for  1876,  vests  the  executive  power  in  a  sovereign, 

such  a  line.  acting  through  a  responsible  council  of  minis- 

FiNANCB.      The    peseta     (par    value    19.296  ters.    The  legislative  authority  rests,  conjointly 

cents)    is  the  unit  of  value.     Spain  has  still  with  the  king,  in   the  Cortes,  composed   of  a 

a    paper   currency.     Gold    is   quoted   at   about  senate  ( 180  life  members— princes  of  the  blood. 

7  to  9  per  cent,   premium.     Revenue  and  ex-  nobles,   magnates,    and   functionaries — and    180 

penditure  are  given  in  pesetas  below  for  three  members  indirectly  elected  for  five  years)    and 

years:  a  chamber  of  deputies  (404  members  elected  for 

^_^^^,^____^_^_^_^_^_^.._  five  years  by  the  electoral  colleges). 

1910               1011               1912  ^^®  reigning  king,  Alfonso  III.,  was  bom  May 

Revenue    ....1.071.240.842  1,182.847,211  1,1«5,804.472  17,  1886,  after  his  father's  death.    Until  he  wss 

Expenditure  .1.028.214.861  1.122.682.466  1,142,786,860  sixteen  years  old   (the  age  at  which  a  Spanish 

^  sovereign    attains    his    majority)     his    mother 

The  details  of  the  1913  budget  are  given  in  reigned  as  queen-regent     He  married  May  31, 

the  following  table,  in  thousands  of  pesetas:  1^06,  Princess  Victoria  Eugenie  of  Battenberg, 

and  has  three  sons  and  two  daughters.     Heir- 

•  apparent.  Prince  Alfonso,  bom  May  10,  1907. 

I>ntirtLe....Tl.^6   P^^'^S^...ToMi  ,,Th«  mtolstry   formed  by  Seltor  D.to.   upon 

Customs     177,800    Pensions    72.200  *"«  ""**  resignation  of  Count  Romanones,  Oe- 

Suffar   tax....     41.000    Civil  list   8,760  tober  27,  1913,  was  as  follows:  £.  Dato,  premier; 

^S?^^Lx!"f:::     il;ISS   ^SSife^l'r..::::       'lot  barques    del     Vadillo,    justice;     Marquis     del 

Transport    ...     28.200    Foreign  affairs.       6.116  Le^a.       foreign      aifairs^       Lieutenant^Colonel 

Stamps   ......     90,000   Justice    19.612  (Conde)    del    Serrallo,    war;    Vice- Admiral    A. 

Tobacco*   ....    165.000    Marine    70,678  •'•  Sftncnea  Guerra,  interior;   F.  Hergamln,  in- 

Lottery*    ....     41,250    Interior    79,809  struction;  J.  Ugarte,  agriculture,  etc 

Matches*    ....      13.458    Instruction    ....      62.711 

,     Explosives*...       8.700  Agriculture,  etc.     90,840  TTTa•M^«kv 

Other* 2.480    Finance    17.964  iUSTOBT 

Domains    24.238    Collection    40,760 

Treasury    28.768   Colonies   1.900  Thb  Libeeal  MiNlSTBT.     Count  Alvmrmdo  de 

Morocco  t   ^^'387  Romanones,  who  succeeded  the  assassinated  Lib- 
Total   1.166,804      Total   1.142.787  eral  premier,  M.  Canalejas,  in  November,  1912, 

,  re-arranged  his  cabinet  on  December  31,  1912, 


•Monopoly,     t Campaign.  as  follows:     Interior,  S.  Alba;   foreign  affairs, 

^  '      *  v.»ixi4miKa.  j   ^avarro  Reverter;  finance.  S.  Suarez  Judas. 

The  public   debt  stood  January   1,   1913,  at  For   the  moment,   (jount   Romanones   proposed 

9,941,018,985  pesetas.  merelv  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  Franco- 

Abmy.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  law  of  June  Spanish  Treaty  (see  1912  Yeab  Book,  France, 
29,  1911,  providing  for  personal  obligatory  Bisiory)  and  the  approval  of  the  budget.  These 
service,  there  has  been  considerable  improve-  secured,  he  proceeded,  on  January  31,  to  elab- 
ment  in  the  Spanish  army  and  in  1913  the  effect-  orate  a  programme  including  educational  and 
ive  strength  of  the  permanent  army,  which  had  tax  reform,  the  negotiation  of  new  trade  treaties, 
been  115,440  in  1912,  was  increased  to  123,000.  the  augmentation  of  the  army  and  navy,  the 
A  decree  issued  in  October,  1913,  fixed  the  development  of  Morocco,  and  the  creation  of  a 
effective  strength  of  the  contingent  called  to  the  department  of  labor  to  investigate  industrial 
colors  for  the  following  year  at  71,000  men.  disputes,  to  supervise  the  conduct  of  means  of 
The  contingent  of  recruits  called  for  service  are  communication,  and  to  encourage  workmen  to 
divided  into  two  groups  in  which  the  first  make  collective  agreements  with  their  employers, 
serves  with  the  colors  theoretically  three  years.  Against  Count  Romanones  the  Conservatives 
but  in  practice  usually  two,  while  the  other  re-  waged  an  extremely  bitter  campaign,  and  early 
ceives  less  than  one  year's  training.  In  1913  the  in  January  Sefior  Maura,  followed  by  92  Con- 
second  line,  or  portion  of  the  army  numbered  servative  senators  and  deputies,  withdrew  from 
about  260,000,  the  reserve  290,000  and  the  terri-  the  Cortes.  In  justification  for  this  unusual 
torial  reserve  about  500,000.  procedure,  Sefior  Maura  said.  "  I  consider  the 

Navt.     The   number   of  warships  built   and  alliance  of  the  Liberals  with  the  Republicans 

building  in  October,  1913,  was  as  follows:  One  and   Socialists   to  be  most   dangerous   for  the 

second-class  battleship  (9890  tons),  3  first-class  monarchy.     .     .     .    Revolutionary  propaganda  is 

protected     cruisers     (25,133),     1     second-class  carried  on  with  impunity  and  assossixiation  is 
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■vec^nized  «■  a  legal  means  of  resistance  against  whether  because  he  foresaw  trouble  with  the 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown."  The  monarch.  Liberal-minded  monarch,  or  because  he  realized 
however,  took  no  warning  from  the  GoDserva-  that  the  Conservative  party  was  fast  dividing 
tivea;  on  the  contrary,  he  openly  signified  his  into  a  reactionary  irreconcilable  wing  led  by  S. 
approval  of  Count  Romanones'  ministry,  and  on  La  Cierva  and  a  Liberalizing  wing  led  by  S. 
January  14  invited  S.  Azcarate,  the  head  of  the  Azcarraga  and  S.  Dato,  or  because,  realizing 
Republican-Socialist  Union,  to  confer  with  him  his  unpopularity  he  feared  for  his  life, — it  is 
at  the  palace.  Finding  their  withdrawal  of  no  difficult  to  decide.  In  his  stead,  Sefior  Eduardo 
avail,  the  Conservatives  resumed  their  seats  in  Dato  undertook  to  carry  on  the  government  with 
the  Cortes  and  S.  Maura  recalled  his  resigna-  a  cabinet  constituted  as  given  above  (see  Goo- 
tion  from  the  leadership  of  the  party.  This  emment).  Some  uncertainty  was  felt  as  re- 
humiliation  of  the  Conservatives  was  hailed  with  gards  the  religious  policy  of  the  new  govern- 
joy    by  the  other  parties.  ment.     Count  Romanones  had,  it  is  important 

TsE  Attempted  Assassination.  On  April  18,  to  note,  rellstablished  relations  with  the  Vatican 
as  the  king  was  returning  from  a  military  re-  and  appointed  an  ambassador  to  the  Papal 
view  in  Madrid,  he  was  assaulted  by  a  Catalo-  court.  The  anti-clerical  programme  of  associa- 
nian  anarchist,  Sanchez  Alegre.  Alegre  ran  tions  laws,  lay  education,  civil  marriage,  and 
into  the  street  near  the  Bank  of  Spain,  seized  neutralization  of  cemeteries  had  not  been 
the  bridle  of  the  king's  horse,  and  drew  a  pistol,  expressly  abandoned.  It  was  not  yet  cer- 
Alfonso,  ready  of  wit,  dismounted  with  more  tain,  although  it  appeared  highly  prob- 
haste  than  grace,  and  stood  sheltered  behind  his  able,  that  the  present  goverment,  composed  of 
mount  while  the  would-be  assassin  discharged  loyal  Catholics,  would  adopt  an  opposite  policy, 
three  useless  bulleta  The  police  arrived  in  Rapprochement  with  Fbancb.  After  the 
time  to  arrest  Alegre,  the  king  saluted  the  ratification  by  the  French  and  Spanish  legisla- 
crowd,  smiled  at  the  incident,  and  rode  on.  The  tures  of  the  Franco-Spanish  Treaty  relative  to 
crowd,  proud  of  their  ruler's  coolness,  sent  up  Morocco  (see  1912  Yeab  Book,  Fbance,  i7t«- 
ringing  cheers  for  Spain  and  the  king.  tory)f  the  relations  between  France  and  Spain 

Cabinet  Cbisis.  The  Cortes  assembled  on  exhibited  remarkable  cordiality.  In  the  words 
Itfay  26.  Only  three  days  had  elapsed  when  S.  of  an  ofiScial  communigu6  issued  after  M.  Poin- 
Maura  delivered  a  virulent  attack  on  the  min-  card's  visit  to  Madrid  in  October,  "The  con- 
istry,  concluding  with  the  words,  ''the  present  ferences  which  took  place  between  Count  de 
policy  of  the  Liberals  has  become  an  infectious  Romanones,  M.  Lopez  Munoz,  and  M.  Pichon, 
Styx,  which  must  at  once  be  dammed  by  all  anti-  and  which  touched  on  all  the  political,  economic, 
revolutionista"  Shaken  by  this  attack.  Count  and  commercial  questions  interesting  France  and 
Romanones  resigned  on  May  31.  Alfonso  re-  Spain,  have  made  possible  a  perfect  agreement 
fused  to  accept  the  resignation,  however,  and  of  views  between  the  representatives  of  the  two 
firmly  upheld  the  Liberal  ministry.  Confident  countries.  Their  policy  in  Africa  and  in  £u- 
of  royal  support.  Count  Romanones  resolutely  rope  will  be  developed  in  accordance  with  the 
prepared  to  put  through  the  Senate  the  regional  principles  laid  down  in  the  accords  of  1904, 
decentralization  { Mancomunidades)  bill,  which  1007,  and  1912,  and  will  be  inspired  more  and 
had  already  passed  the  Chamber,  and  which  has  more  by  the  sentiments  of  harmony  and  cordial 
been  amply  discussed  in  the  1912  Yeab  Book,  friendship  which  respond  to  the  interests  as 
In  spite  of  the  rebellious  attitude  of  the  Senate  well  as  to  the  aspirations  and  the  needs  of  both 
Liberals,  the  premier  pressed  his  bill  and  se-  nations.  These  principles  will  find  their  very 
cured  the  approval  of  article  L  by  a  vote  of  natural  application  in  the  general  policies  of 
111  to  97.  The  Liberals  in  the  Senate,  headed  the  governments  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  as  well 
by  Sefiors  Montero  Rios  and  Garcia  Prieto,  as  in  the  special  questions  which  attach  to  the 
passed  from  disapproval  to  open  insubordina-  work  which  they  are  accomplishing  in  Morocco." 
tion  and  twice  occasioned  cabinet  crises-— on  See  also  Mobocco,  History. 
June  1  and  11— but  each  time  King  Alfonso  SPANISH  UTEBATXIBB.  Many  of  the 
upheld  his  premier.  Further  action  on  the  de-  old  favorites  continued  during  1913  to  delight 
centralization  bill  was  plainly  out  of  the  ques-  their  audiences;  some  of  the  more  recent  writers 
tion,  and  on  June  16  the  session  was  sus-  strengthened  their  reputations;  and  a  few  new 
pended  for  four  months.  Attempts  to  restore  names  claimed  attention.  According  to  official 
the  lost  integrity  of  the  Liberal  party  proved  statistics,  Spanish  literature  was  slightly  more 
futile.  In  October  125  senators  and  deputies  prolific  in  1913  than  it  had  been  in  1912,  the 
applauded  Garcia  Prieto's  anti-ministerial  re-  exact  figures  being  920  works  for  1912,  and 
marks.  Rather  than  allow  Count  Romanones  973  for  1913.  Under  the  term  literature,  the 
longer  to  remain  in  ofiUce,  the  dissident  Liberals  statisticians  include  literary  criticism,  classic 
were  ready  to  overturn  the  Liberal  ministry,  and  modern  literature,  novels,  poetry,  and  dra- 
even  at  the  risk  of  helping  the  Conservatives  matio  works. 

into  office.  This  indeed  was  exactly  what  took  LrcxaABT  Cbiticisk  suffered  by  the  deaths,  in 
place  on  October  25,  after  the  reopening  of  the  1910,  1911,  and  1912,  of  such  men  as  JuliAn 
Cortes,  when  the  Senate  defeated  a  vote  of  Apraiz,  Clemente  Cortej6n,  and  Mentadez  Pe- 
confidence  by  106  negative  to  100  affirmative  layo,  critics  in  different,  although  neighboring, 
voices.  Count  Romanones  at  once  resigned,  and  fields;  and  the  year  1913  itself  brought  several 
this  time  his  resignation  was  accepted.  other  losses,  which  will  be  mentioned  later,  in 

The  Conservative  Cabinet.  Turning  to  the  the  same  branch  of  literature.  The  production 
Conservatives,  the  king  would  naturally  have  of  critical  editions  of  classical  texts,  however, 
selected  Sefior  Maura,  the  leader  of  the  party,  was  in  fairly  good  number.  Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
But  Sefior  Maura,  after  an  interview  with  Al-  has  given  us  not  only  The  Oofford  Book  of  Span- 
fonso,  abruptly  betook  himself  to  an  unknown  ish  Verae,  and  a  new  Life  of  Cerixmtea,  based 
destination,  leaving  the  capital  in  surprise.  Ap-  entirely  on  the  known  authentic  Cervantes  doc- 
parently  he  had  refused  to  form  a  government,  uments,  but  a  revised  and  enlarged  French  ver- 
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fiion  (the  French  by  himself)  of  his  excellent 
little  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  and  also 
a  revified  Bihliographie  de  VHistoire  de  la  Lit- 
feature  espagnole,  published  separately.  Urban 
Cronan  published  in  the  Sociedad  de  BihliofiloB 
MadrileHos  the  first  volume  of  his  Teatro  Es- 
paHol  del  Siglo  XV L,  containing  eleven  plays. 
In  the  Cldsicos  Castellanos  there  appeared  the 
following  works  of  scientific  popularization: 
Guillen  de  Castro,  Lae  Mocedades  del  Cid  (by 
Said  Armesto) ;  Arcipreste  de  Hita,  Lihro  de 
Buen  Amor  (by  Cejador  y  Frauca) ;  Marqute 
de  Santillana,  Canciones  y  deoires  (by  Garcia 
de  Diego) ;  Celestina  (by  Cejador  y  -Frauca) ; 
Villegas,  Erdticas  6  amatorias  (by  Narciso 
Alonso  Cortes) ;  Poema  de  Mio  Cid  (by  Mento- 
dez  Pidal). 

After  the  death  of  Cortej6n,  one  of  his  favor- 
ite pupils,  Juan  Givanel  M&s  was  entrusted  to 
carry  on  his  excellent-  critical  edition  of  Don 
Quixote;  and  the  final  volume  of  the  text  ap- 
peared this  year.  Its  vocabulary  is  said  to  be 
in  press.  Francisco  Rodriguez  Marin  has  also 
completed  his  editions  of  Don  Quiwote,  and  of 
SuArez  de  Figueroa's  El  Pasagero,  Although 
printed  in  one  of  the  1911  volumes  of  the  Revtie 
Hispanique,  Miss  Alice  H.  Bushee's  edition  of 
Mateo  Alemftn's  Sucesos  did  not  appear  until 
1913.  John  D.  and  Leora  A.  Fitz-Gerald  pub- 
lished in  the  Romanische  Forschungen  a  critical 
annotated  edition  of  Lope  de  Vega's  Novelas. 

Fiction.  Novel  writing  has  continued  to  flour- 
ish, although  there  have  been  no  markedly  new 
tendencies.  Spain's  best  novelists  still  think  it 
wise  to  be  thoroughly  and  independently  Span- 
ish, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  lonff 
continue  of  that  opinion.  Pto  Baroja  presented 
to  the  public  two  volumes  of  Memoriaa  de  un 
homhre  de  accidn,  and  a  third  novel  entitled 
Camino  de  perfeccidn  {Passidn  mistica). 
Among  other  works  that  deserve  attention  are 
Manuel  Machado's  El  Amor  y  la  Muerte; 
Azorfn's  La  voluntad;  Pardo  Bazftn's  Cuentos 
trdgicos;  several  novels  reprinted  by  Ricardo 
LeOn,  who  was  recently  elected  to  the  Spanish 
Royal  Academy,  among  them  Los  Centauros  and 
El  Amor  de  los  Amores;  Felipe  Trigo's  La 
Bruta,  Los  Ahism^)S,  and  En  la  Carrera;  and 
Dicenta's  Encamaci^,  Arturo  Reyes,  the  au- 
thor of  La  goletera,  De  mis  parrales,  Romances 
andaluces,  Cielo  azillf  etc.,  died  in  June. 

PoETBT  flourished  even  better  than  flction.  In 
the  early  summer  there  were  Floral  games 
iJuegos  Florales)  at  Leon.  Each  year  the  king 
awards,  on  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Span- 
ish Academy,  the  Fastenrath  prize  "  for  the  best 
literary  woVk  in  Spain  during  the  year."  In 
1913  it  was  awarded  to  the  editor  of  the  Ilus- 
tracidn  EspaHola  y  Americana,  R.  Blanco  Bel- 
monte  (already  favorably  known  as  the  author 
of  such  works  as  Aves  sin  nidOj  La  Vida  hu^ 
milde,  Los  que  miran  mas  alld,  and  La  Patria 
de  mis  sueiios)  for  his  volume  of  poems  Al  sem- 
hrar  los  trigos.  Juan  Men^ndez  JPidal,  after  a 
silence  of  twenty  years  since  the  appearance  of 
his  Don  Nufio  de  Rondaliegos,  El  Conde  de 
Mufiazdn,  Alald,  and  other  works,  reappeared 
with  a  volume  of  Poesias  that  are  heartily  ap- 
plauded. Manuel  Machado  published  Poesias  e«- 
cogidas,  which  have  been  highly  praised.  He  is 
even  spoken  of  as  a  modern  Spanish  Villon.  A 
poet  of  the  younger  generation  who  had  a  cordial 
welcome  was  the  humble  day-laborer  of  Extrema- 
dura,  Juan  Luis  Cordero,  who  gave  to  the  public 


Mi  patria  y  mi  dama.  Another  of  the  younger 
men  is  the  poet,  also  a  writer  of  prose,  Gabriel 
Garcia  Maroto,  whose  book  of  verse  La  carO" 
vana  pasa  was  hailed  as  promising  still  more 
brilliant  things  for  the  future. 

Dbama.  The  drama  was  the  most  prolific 
genre  of  the  year  Early  in  the  season  the  cele- 
brated actors  Maria  Guerrero  and  her  husband 
Fernando  Diaz  de  Mendoza  brought  out  Veletas^ 
a  very  creditable  work  by  a  young  plasrwright, 
Eusebio  Gorbea,  and  the  brilliant  modem  play 
(with  a  distinctly  unusual  ending) ,  Sohrevivirse, 
by  Joaquin  Dicenta.  In  December  Dicenta  offered 
the  public  El  Loho,  a  keen,  psychological  study 
with  intense  dramatic  power.  Gald6s  received 
an  ovation  on  the  occasion  of  the  flrst  per- 
formance of  his  Celia  en  los  infiemos.  Marfa 
Guerrero  and  her  company  staged  brilliantly 
three  plays  by  the  poet  Eduardo  Marquina.  The 
acting  was  enthusiastically  applauded.  The 
same  can  not  be  said  of  the  plays:  Cuando  floretf- 
can  los  rosaies  (fairly  well  received),  Por  los 
pecados  del  Rey  .(which  as  a  drama  is  not  very 
strong,  but  is  a  brilliant  study  of  the  characters 
of  the  time  of  Philip  IV.  )^  and  El  Retahlo  de 
AgreUano  (a  fantastic  religious  drama^  so  ut- 
terly fantastic  that  the  audience  could  not  un- 
derstand the  author's  purpose).  A  really  great 
success  was  won  by  Jacinto  Benavente  with  his 
La  Maiquerida,  A  pretty  comedy  that  waa 
warmly  received  was  Mamd,  by  Martinez  Sierra. 
The  ijvarez  Quintero  brothers,  Sera  fin  and  Joa- 
quin, have  again  pleased  the  public  with  a 
bright  two-act  comedy,  with  an  epilogue,  Xena 
Teruelf  staged  and  acted  as  a  benefit  perform- 
ance for  and  by  that  brilliant  actress,  Ma- 
tilda Moreno,  who  created  in  1901  the  difficult 
title-rOle  of  Galdds's  Electra.  The  pathological 
play  was  also  in  evidence,  and  tuberculosis  was 
seriously  treated  by  Dr.  Bemab6  Malo  de  Poveda 
in  his  Amor  y  Cottciencia.  There  were  also 
interesting  revivals  of  a  Faraa  of  Lucas  Fem&n- 
dez,  and  a  Paso  of  Lope  de  Rueda. 

SPA  TBEATMEKT.  See  Htdbothesaft; 
and  Saratoga  Spbings. 

SPAUIiDIKG  DAKTS.    See  Dams. 

8PEAB,  William  Thomas.  An  American 
jurist,  died  December  8,  1913.  He  was  bom  at 
Warren,  Ohio,  in  1834;  studied  law  at  Harvard; 
began  practice  in  Warren,  O.,  and  continued  it 
there  until  1878,  in  which  year  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Appeals,  serving 
until  1888,  when  he  became  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State.  He  was  five  times 
elected  chief  justice.  His  last  term  expired  in 
December,  1912. 

SPECLAL  TirBRAUIES  ASSOCIATIOH. 
See  LtBRABT  Association,  American. 

SPINAL  PARALYSIS.  See   Polxomtelhis. 

SPIBITS.     See  Liquors. 

SPIBOCHJSTA.     See  Insanitt. 

SPBIG0y  Sir  John  Gordon.  A  former  pre- 
mier of  Cape  Colony,  died  February  4,  1913. 
He  was  bom  in  Ipswich,  England,  in  1830. 
After  serving  as  an  apprentice  in  a  shipbuilder's 
yard,  he  became  one  of  the  shorthand  writers  in 
both  houses  of  Parliament.  On  account  of  fail- 
ure of  his  health  he  removed  to  South  Africa  in 
1858  and  soon  afterwards  bought  a  farm  at 
King  William's  Town  in  Cape  Colony.  For  the 
next  ten  years  he  devoted  himself  to  dairy 
farming  and  sheep  rearing.  In  1869  he  entered 
the  Cape  House  of  Assembly  snd  there  continued 
until  1904,  when  he  was  defeated.  He  was 
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again  returned  in  1907.  One  of  the  most  con* 
spicuous  figures  in  the  political  history  of  Cape 
Colony,  he  first  achieved  distinction  by  assaults 
upon  the  inunoral  conduct  of  the  Molteno  gov- 
ernment, and  in  1878,  after  Molteno  was  dis- 
missed by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  he  became  prime 
minister  and  colonial  secretary,  serving  until 
1881.  From  1884  he  was  treasurer,  and  from 
1886  to  1800  prime  minister  and  treasurer.  He 
served  again  as  treasurer  from  1893  to  1896, 
and  as  prime  minister  and  treasurer  from  1896 
to  1898.  From  1900-04  he  was  prime  minister 
and  treasurer.  He  was  an  ardent  Imperialist, 
and  at  the  conference  of  colonial  prime  minis- 
ters held  in  London  in  1897  made  an  offer  of 
a  battleship  in  behalf  of  the  Cape  Colony.  This 
offer  was  afterwards  changed  into  a  contribu- 
tion of  £50,000  a  year. 

8PSINGS,  Mineral.  See  Hthbothebaft; 
and  Sabatoga  Spbings. 

STAFFORD,  John  Alotsius.  An  American 
Roman  Catholic  priest  and  educator,  died  Janu-^ 
ary  21,  1913.  Born  in  1857,  he  was  educated 
at  St.  Vincent's  College,  Pennsylvania,  and  at 
Seton  Hall  College.  For  a  time  he  served  as 
assistant  in  several  parishes  in  New  Jersey,  and 
in  1893  was  appointed  vice-president  of  Seton 
Hall  College.  He  served  in  that  capacity  until 
1899,  when  he  was  made  pastor  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's Church  at  Union  Hill,  New  Jersey.  In. 
1903  he  became  president  of  Seton  Hall  College. 
He  was  made  a  monsignor  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  in 
the  same  year.  In  1909  he  became  pastor  of 
St  Patrick's  Church,  Jersey  City. 

STANDARD  TIME.  See  Abtbonomt  under 
section  so  entitled. 

STATE  BAKX8.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  there  were 
on  June  4,  1913,  14,011  State  banks  in  the 
United  States  with  total  resources  of  $4,143,- 
052,000.  The  principal  items  of  resources  were 
loans  and  discounts  of  $2  J46,650,000,  bonds  and 
other  securities  of  $351,496,000,  and  cash  on 
hand  of  $246,341,000.  Among  the  liabilities 
were  included  $483,103,000  of  capital  stock, 
$285,000,000  of  surplus  and  undivided  profits, 
and  $3,081,011,000  of  individual  deposits.  See 
also  the  articles  on  Banks  and  Banking; 
Financial  Review;  Loan  and  Teust  Compa- 
nies; and  Savings  Banks. 

STATISTICS.    See  Vital  Statistics. 

STAUFVEEy  David  MgNeely.  An  Ameri* 
can  engineer,  author  and  soldier,  died  February 
5,  1913.  Bom  in  1845,  he  entered  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  but  left  to  serve  in  the  Civil 
War,  becoming  commanding  officer  of  the  gun- 
boat Alexandria..  At  the  end  of  the  war  he 
studied  civil  engineering;  became  division  en- 
gineer on  the  Philadelpnia  and  Reading  Rail- 
way; and  in  1870  was  made  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  construction  of  the  South  Street  Bridge 
in  Philadelphia.  jHe  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  American  engineer  to  use  a  pneumatic  pro- 
cess for  sinking  cast  iron  columns.  In  1874 
he  became  assistant  engineer  of  the  Delaware 
and  Boundbrook  Railway,  and  afterwards  con- 
struction engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  water 
department.  In  1879  he  built  the  Dorchester 
Bay  tunnel  in  Boston.  From  1882  to  1890  he 
was  one  of  the  proprietors  and  the  editor  of  the 
Engineering  Netoa 

STEAM  ENGINES.  The  tendency  towards 
high  speed  engines  was  emphasized  during  the 
year  1913  especially  in  the  United  States,  and 


there  were  importations  from  Europe  of  prime 
motors  employing  the  Lentz  and  the  Unifiow 
principles.  The  first  American  locomobile  was 
also  installed,  which  developed  an  indicated 
horse  power  on  9.65  pounds  of  steam  and  1.51 
pounds  of  Holwick  coal.  In  Europe  units  up 
to  1000  horse  power  had  been  constructed  and 
the  economies  in  space  and  operation  were  man- 
ifest. The  locomobile,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  a 
self-contained  boiler  and  engine  making  use  of 
superheated  steam  with  a  device  for  reheating 
the  steam  on  its  way  from  the  high  pressure 
to  the  low  pressure  cylinder.  American  manu- 
facturers of  steam  engines  were  beginning  to 
take  up  in  earnest  the  locomobile,  which,  orig- 
inating in  Germany,  had  achieved  considerable 
efficiency  and  success.  One  of  the  typical  Amer* 
ican  locomobiles  designed  for  225  pounds  pres- 
sure and  constructed  in  sizes  from  75  up  to  600 
horse  power  inclusive,  had  an  internal  corru- 
gated fire  box  from  which,  after  traversing  the 
tubes,  the  gases  pass  through  a  special  casing 
to  the  stack.  In  this  casing  the  gases  give  up 
a  large  amount  of  their  heat  to  the  superheater 
and  some  to  the  reheater  just  beyond.  The 
engine  was  described  as  of  the  tandem  com- 
pound, centre  crank  type,  having  the  bed  plate 
bolted  to  a  substantial  saddle  spanning  the 
boiler  at  the  crank  end  and  having  a  sliding 
fit  on  a  similar  saddle  at  the  crosshead  end. 
Both  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders  have  pis- 
ton valves;  but  the  governor,  of  the  centrifugal- 
inertia  type,  controls  the  engine  through  the 
high-pressure  valve  only,  the  low-pressure  valve 
working  at  a  fixed  point  of  cut-off  and  having 
a  hand  adjustment  feature  that  is  valuable  un- 
der certain  working  conditions. 

An  important  hoisting  engine,  which  on  the 
score  of  rope  stress  and  length  of  cable,  was 
considered  to  be  the  largest  ever  constructed, 
was  contracted  for  during  the  year  by  the  In- 
verness Railway  and  Coal  Company,  of  Inver- 
ness, Cape  Breton  Island.  It  was  a  Nordberg 
Corliss  duplex  double-drum  hoisting  engine,  34 
and  34  by  72  inches,  designed  to  work  with  a 
41,000-pound  load  on  a  10,000-foot  incline  of 
10  degrees  at  the  surface  and  35  degrees  at  the 
bottom.  While  not  the  largest  hoisting  engine 
as  regards  size  of  cylinders  ever  built,  yet  for 
the  points  above  noted,  it  was  considered  a 
remarkable  machine. 

STEAMSHIPS._  See  Shipbttildino. 

8TEAM  TXTBBINE.  The  steam  turbine  dur- 
ing the  year  1913  continued  as  the  approved 
prime  mover  for  large  units  in  central  stations, 
out  there  was  little  development  in  the  way  of 
applying  the  turbine  to  smaller  sizes  so  that  it 
could  compete  successfully  with  reciprocating 
steam  engines  and  with  internal  combustion  mo- 
tors. While  the  small  sized  steam  turbine  can 
be  used  profitably  for  various  auxiliaries,  such 
as  pumps  and  blowers,  its  field  seems  sharply 
defined  for  units  above  a  certain  capacity,  just 
as  reciprocating  engines  and  internal  combus- 
tion engines  remain  unchallenged  for  prime 
movers  of  less  power.  During  the  year,  however, 
the  steam  turbine  advanced  in  economy  due 
to  the  use  of  highly  superheated  steam  gas  with 
superheating  between  stages,  as  first  outlined 
by  Dr.  Ferranti,  where  he  stated  that  with  oil 
fuel  at  full  load  consumption  at  .55  pounds  of 
fuel  for  one  short  horse-power  hour  a  thermal 
efficiency  of  24  per  cent,  or  better,  could  be 
secured.     His  researches  indfj;a^^|^^^<j^^rj^  [g 
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possibilities  with  a  highly  superheated  steam  BTINESSy  John  Henbt.  An  Amerieaii 
gas,  and  further  experiments  involved  a  con-  jurist,  died  September  6,  1913.  He  was  bom 
struction  in  which  mechanical  difficulties  were  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1840,  and  entered  Brown 
overcome  and  the  high  temperature  medium  University  in  1857.  He  did  not  finish  his 
could  be  satisfactorily  used.  The  result  was  course,  but  in  1861  entered  the  Federal  army 
that  the  use  of  highly  superheated  steam  gives  and  served  throughout  the  war.  The  univer- 
the  steam  turbine  an  economic  position  not  far  sity  later  conferred  upon  him  the  degrees  of 
below  that  of  the  Diesel  engine.  A.M.  and  LI^D.    He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 

The  steam  turbine  unit  of  25,000  kilowatts  in  1865,  and  engaged  in  practice  at  Providence, 
capacity,  referred  to  in  the  1012  Yeab  Book,  In  1874-75  he  was  a  member  of  the  State 
was  installed,  and  it  was  reported  that  four  House  of  Representatives.  In  the  latter  year 
30,000  kilowatt  units  and  one  35,000  kilowatts  he  was  appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the 
capacity  had  been  ordered.  A  departure  from  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  served  in  that 
previous  designs  was  to  be  observed  in  that  position  until  1900,  when  he  became  chief  jns- 
these  machines  were  all  horizontal  instead  of  tice.  He  resigned  from  the  bench  in  1904. 
the  vertical  type,  as  used  so  extensively  at  the  From  1897-1907  he  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Fisk  Street  Station  of  the  Conunonwealth  Kdi-  Commission  of  Uniform  Legislation,  and  was 
•on  Company,  of  Chicago.  Such  enormous  units  chairman  of  the  Rhode  Island  Commission  oo 
have  rendered  necessary  changes  in  the  auxil-  the  Revision  of  the  Judicial  System.  He  wrote 
iaries  they  require,  such  as  condensers  and  air  Two  OenturieM  of  Liquor  Legislation  in  Rhode 
pumps,  as  only  by  due  attention  to  these  ad-  Island  (1882);  History  of  Lotteries  in  Rhode 
juncts  can  the  increased  economy  desired  be  Island  (1896);  and  Civil  Changes  in  the  State 
maintained.    Thus,  for  the  26,000  kilowatt  tur-    (1897). 

bine  the  condenser  has  30,000,300  square  feet  of  STOCK  MABKST.  See  FiNAirciAL  Review. 
tube  surface  and  will  condense  300,000  pounds  STOCK-RAISINa  AND  MEAT  PBODXTC- 
of  steam  per  hour,  and  the  air  pump  was  re-  TION.  The  Meat  Supply.  The  supply  of 
placed  with  a  kinetic  air-ejector,  the  first  one  livestock  at  the  five  principal  cattle  markets  in 
to  be  installed  in  the  United  States.  This  plant  the  Mississippi  Valley  consisted  approximately 
has  a  feed-water  heater  with  a  capacity  suffi-  of  7,500,000  cattle,  18,500,000  hogs,  and  13,000,> 
cient  for  300,000  pounds  of  water  per  hour  from  000  sheep,  and  represents  decreases  of  about 
a  temperature  of  65  to  130  degrees  Fahrenheit.    100,000  cattle,  350,000  hogs,  and  a  gain  of  200,* 

^he  use  of  the  turbine  in  connection  with  a  000  sheep.  (See  Leather.)  The  receipts  of  cat- 
reciprocating  engine  working  at  low  pressure  tie  at  Chicago  were  the  smallest  for  many 
with  the  exhaust  steam  of  the  engine  continued,  years.  At  Kansas  City  there  was  a  big  gain 
and  what  is  known  as  a  mixed  pressure  turbine,  m  the  number  of  feeder  cattle  sold,  but  this 
was  developed  with  sufficient  fiexibility  to  meet  was  due  to  the  severe  drought  in  the  South- 
the  varying  conditions  of  central  station  de-  west.  High  prices  prevailed  for  cattle  early  in 
mand  and  to  increase  the  advantages  accruing  the  year,  there  being  but  little  spread  between 
from  the  use  of  the  turbine  with  reciprocating  feeders  and  finished  steers.  Consequently 
engine  units.  These  mixed  pressure  turbines  thousands  of  cattle  were  finished  for  market  in 
may  receive  steam  directly  from  the  boiler  or  the  corn  belt  at  a  loss,  for  in  addition  to  tbe 
from  the  engine  exhaust,  or  from  the  pump  ex-  high  cost  of  steers  and  high-priced  com,  tbe 
haust,  so  that  the  thermo  dynamic  range  of  all  price  for  finished  cattle  during  the  last  qnar- 
steam  employed  is  extended  to  the  lower  limits  ter  was  $2.00  per  hundredweight  less  than  a 
of  the  turbine.  year  ago.    The  dwindling  supply  of  meat  ani- 

STEEL.  See  Ibon  and  Steel,  and  Metal-  mals  per  eapHa  of  population,  especially  in 
LUBGT.  cattle,  has  brought  about  a  serious  situation. 

STEEL  COSPOBATIOK  OF  THE  UNITED  A  movement  which  is  spreading  rapidly  and 
STATES.  See  United  States  Steel  Cobpora-  promises  to  encourage  the  livestock  industry 
TioN,  and  Welfabe  Wobk.  m  the  future  is  the  organization  of  boys'  pig 

STEFAN8S0N,  Vilhjahlmb,  his  explora-  clubs  and  girls'  poultry  dubs.  Another  new 
tions.    See  Polab  Explobation,  Arctic,  departure  was  the  holding  of  a  cattle  feeders' 

STEELING,  Thouas.  United  States  sena-  day  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  at 
tor  (Republican)  from  South  Dakota.  He  was  which  there  was  an  attendance  of  over  500 
bom  in  Fairfield  County,  0.,  in  1851.  At  the  cattle  feeders  and  stockyard  representatives, 
age  of  three  years  he  removed  with  his  parents  and  which  was  so  successful  that  it  is  to  be 
to  McLean  County,  111.;  graduated  at  tne  Illi-  made  an  annual  event.  The  .number  of  fowls 
no  is  Wesleyan  University  in  1875;  for  two  kept  in  the  United  States  is  annually  on  the 
years  succeeding  was  superintendent  of  schools  increase  and  laying  contests  and  judicious  se- 
at Bement,  111.;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  lection  of  breedinf^  stock  have  increased  tbe 
1878;  and  in  1880-81  he  was  city  attorney  of  number  of  eggs  laid  per  year.  At  the  Oregon 
Springfield.  In  1882  he  removed  to  Spink  experiment  station  the  entire  flock  averaged  210 
County,  South  Dakota.  From  1886-88  he  was  eggs  per  hen;  the  five  best  hens  averaged  280 
district  attorney  for  this  county;  he  was  a  eggs  each,  and  one  hen  laid  303  eggs.  The  two 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  best  layers  were  crosses  between  the  White 
1889;  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  State  Leghorn  and  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  breeds, 
legislature  in  1800;  was  engaged  in  the  prae-  Tbanspobtation  and  Mabketino  or  Livb- 
tice  of  law  until  1901,  when  he  was  appointed  stock.  A  study  of  the  shrinkage  of  live  cat- 
dean  of  the  college  of  law  of  the  State  Uni-  tie  during  shipment  to  market,  made  by  the 
versity.  He  held  this  position  until  Septem-  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  with  265 
ber,  1911.  He  was  elected  to  the  United  States  shipments  comprising  over  19,000  cattle. 
Senate  in  1913  to  succeed  Robert  J.  Gamble,  showed  the  net  shrinkage  to  vary  from  15  to 
His  term  of  service  expires  1919.  75  pounds  per  head,  or  2.14  to  7  per  cent  of 

STIIiLBIBTHS.     See  Vital  Statistics.         the  live  weight.    The  shrinkage  depended  upon 
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the  length  of  time,  condition  at  time  of  ship-  year  1913,  56,423,312  animals  were  slaughtered 

ping,  treatment  during  the  drive  to  the  loading  at    establishments    under    Federal    supervision, 

pens,    length   of   time   held  without   feed   and  This    represents    a   decrease   of   375,000   cattle 

water  and  nature  of  the  '*  fill "  before  loading,  and   2,700,000   hogs  from  the  figures  of   1912. 

The  shrinkage  was  greater  during  the  first  24  There  was,  however,  an  increase  in  the  number 

hours  than  for  any  succeeding  period  of  the  of   sheep.    The  number   of  condemned  animals 

Bame  length.  was  47,000  more  than  the  previous  year,  most 

Approximately  24,556  square  miles  were  de-  of  the  increase  being  due  to  hog  cholera,  but 

clared  free  from  the  cattle  tick  and   released  tuberculosis  continued  to  be  the  cause  of  the 

from    quarantine,    making    a    total   of    187,204  largest  number  of  condemnations, 

square  miles  since  the  l^ginning  of  the  work  On  reinspection  a  total  of  18,851,930  pounds 

in   1906.    The  number  of  cattle  shipped  from  of  meat  and  meat-food  products  was  condemned 

the  quarantined  area  to  northern  markets  was  because  of  having  become  sour,  putrid,  unclean, 

1,320,579,  an  increase  of  32  per  cent,  since  1912.  or  otherwise  unfit  for  food.     For  export  90,653 

An   elaborate    statistical    study   of    the    cold  certificates  of   inspection  were   issued  covering 

storage   of    fresh    beef,   mutton,    pork,   dressed  a  total  of  977,182,936. 

Soultry,  butter,  and  eggs,  covering  the  period  The  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 

[aroh,    1909- August,   1911,  was   made   by   the  culture  to  govern  the  importation  of  meat  un- 

Department      of     Agriculture.    The      average  der  the  new  tariff  act  provide  for  anti-mortem 

length  of  time  kept  in  storage  varies  each  year  and    post-mortem    inspection    in    the   countries 

with  each  commodity,  but  for  1909,  was  as  foU  where  slaughtered.     It  is  also  subject  to  in- 

lows:      The    fresh   beef    received    into    storage  spection  in  this  country. 

during  the  year  beginning  May,  1909,  was  kept  Hobses.  There  was  a  very  active  trade  in 
there  on  an  average  2.28  months;  mutton,  4.45  draft  horses  during  the  year.  Many  high  prices 
months;  fresh  pork,  0.88  months;  butter,  4.43  were  paid  for  high-class  draft  stallions.  The 
months.  Poultry  and  eggs  were  kept  on  an  av-  work  in  breeding  army  horses  by  the  govern- 
erage  2.42  and  5.91  months  respectively.  The  ment  had  been  organized  in  two  districts  and 
cost  of  keeping  these  products  the  average  34  stallions  purchased.  A  national  horse- 
length  of  time  was  as  follows:  Beef,  .997  cents  breeding  association  was  formed  to  develop  a 
per  pound;  mutton,  1.564  cents;  pork,  .35  strain  of  American  horses  by  using  selected 
cents;  poultry,  1.079  cents;  butter,  2.532  cents;  Arabian  stallions  for  crossing  with  American 
and  eggs,  3.505  cents  per  dozen.  In  round  num-  stock.  There  were  13  States  which  disqualified 
bers,  the  estimated  amounts  put  into  cold  stor-  unsound  stallions  for .  public  service,  and  al- 
age  were  131,000,000  pounds  of  beef,  20,000,000  though  these  laws  did  much  to  prevent  unde- 
pounds  of  mutton,  176,000,000  pounds  of  pork,  sirable  animals  from  breeding,  they  accom- 
157,000,000  pounds  of  butter,  and  10,000,000  plished  less  than  was  expected,  owing  to  un- 
cases of  eggs.  scrupulous  stallion  owners  and  weaknesses  in 
Meat  Imfobtb.  Under  the  tariff  which  went  the  laws.  Because  dourine  had  been  intro- 
into  effect  October  3,  1913,  animals  imported  duced  into  the  United  States  through  the  im- 
for  breeding  purposes  were  admitted  as  here-  portation  of  horses  for  breeding  purposes, 
tofore  free  of  duty,  the  duty  on  live  poultry  greater  restrictions  were  placed  upon  the  entry 
was  reduced  from  3  cents  to  1  cent  per  pound,  of  pure-bred  horses. 

and  dead  poultry  from  5  to  2  cents.    The  duty  Livestock     in     Foreign     Gountbies.    The 

on  other  livestock  was  reduced  to  10  per  cent,  dwindling  meat  supply   of   the   United   States 

As  indicating  the  immediate  effect  of  the  new  and  the  loss  of  foreign  markets  compelled  the 

law,  the  number  of  imported  cattle  inspected  American   packers   to   erect  packing  plants   in 

by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  October  Argentina  which  sent  to  Europe  in  1901  only 

and  November,  was  209,327  head,  as  compared  25,000  quarters  of  chilled  beef.     In  1913  ship- 

with    72,420    for    the    corresponding   period    of  ments    increased    to    about   2,300,000   quarters, 

1912.    All  came  from  Canada  and  Mexico  ex-  thus  supplying  the  deficiency  from  the  United 

cept  447  head  of  pure-bred  cattle,  for  breeding  States.    Argentina  bred  in  1913  about  29,000,- 

purposes,   imported   from    Great   Britain.    The  000  head  of  cattle,  a  small  number  compared 

imports  were  largely  for  immediate  slaughter,  with  what  can  be  kept  there.    The  official  sta- 

and  as  stockers  and  feeders.    The  bulk  of  the  tistics  for  Canada  showed  that  during  the  year 

slaughter  cattle  came  from  Canada,  while  Mex-  1913,  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  pigs 

ico   furnished  over   four-fifths   of  the   stockera  and  small  increases  in  other  kinds  of  livestock 

and    feeders.     Imported    meats    and    meat-food  had  occurred.    England  and  the  continent  were 

products  inspected  during  October  amounted  to  suffering  from  a  shortage  of  meat  animals,  due 

6,000,735  pounds,  and  in  November  to  11,792,-  to  the  butchering  of  breeding  stock  and  the  in- 

576  pounds,  making  a  total  of  17,793,311  pounds  crease  in  population. 

for  the  two  months.  The  bulk  of  this  con-  In  Germany  there  was  a  steady  decrease  in 
sisted  of  fresh  and  refrigerated  beef.  Of  the  the  number  of  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  and  goats 
total  meat  imported,  Canada  furnished  8,098,-  since  1907,  but  a  slight  increase  in  other  kinds 
197  pounds;  Argentina,  6,209,700  pounds;  Aus-  of  livestock.  In  Hungary  the  latest  census  re- 
tralia,  2,725,142  pounds;  Uruguay,  559,843  turns  showed  a  decrease  in  all  kinds  of  domes- 
pounds;  and  other  countries  much  smaller  tic  animals  except  swine.  The  number  of  cat- 
quantities.  The  imports  of  fresh  beef  for  a  tie  in  Sweden  was  on  the  increase  since  1865, 
short  period  before  the  passage  of  the  tariff  but  since  1895  not  so  fast  as  the  increase  in 
act  were  as  follows:  567,205  pounds  in  June,  population.  The  dairy  and  poultry  indus- 
642,333  pounds  in  July,  and  824,342  pounds  in  tries  made  remarkable  strides  in  Russia  and 
August.  Siberia  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1913  both 
Meat  Inspection.  Federal  meat  inspection  butter  and  eggs  were  exported  from  Siberia 
was  conducted  at  510  establishments  located  to  the  United  States.  In  Australia  the  gov- 
in  251  cities  and  towns,  and  during  the  fiscal  ernment  was  taking  steps  to  take  mCharge  .pf  Tp 

igi  ize      y  g 
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slaughtering,  freezing,  and  selling  of  meat  and  of   Pehang,   George   Town;    Malacca,   Kalacea. 

animal  products  in  order  to  prevent  the  con-  Capital  of   the   colony,   Singapore.     The  ports 

trol  of  the  business  by  the  meat  trust.  are  free.    The  trade  is  chiefly  transit,  the  only 

Wool.    The  number  of  sheep  in  Australia  fell  articles  produced  for  export  in  the  colony  being 

oflf  to  the  extent  of  nearly  10,000,000  head  from  tapioca,    rice,    rubber,    sugar,    and    coal    (from 

a  year  ago,  due  to  a  drought  and  a  heavy  mor-  Labuan;   80,089  tonff  in  1910).    The  table  be- 

tality.    The  wool  clip  decreased  to  749,997,291  low    shows    trade    and    finance    statistics    in 

pounds,  but  in  spite  of  this  loss  the  high  price  Straits    Settlements    dollars    and    shipping    in 

made  the  value  of  the  clip  more  than  that  of  tons  entered  and  cleared: 
1912.    About   69    per   cent,    of   this   wool   was 
merino    and    the   rest   cross    bred.    There    was 

also  a  considerable  shrinkage  in  the  American  _         .  •^•iro^«-    «»«/?.«?  «r.    •A»vii.  «•<! 

«i;t^    ^^a  4koi,»K  4^^^A^  ;«  JrvM  ».a  ^«;^*  *^^  .    Imports    813.356,427    364.470.653    398.034,421 

clip,  and  though  trade  in  wool  was  quiet  for  a   Exports    28l|l83,021    324!l89,786    341.8S9.821 

long  time  because  of  the  tariff  discussion,  the  Revenue    8.795.001       9.336,828      11.409.221 

shortage  became  apparent  in  December  and  at  E^cpenditure J'fJ2,731       7.632.242        9.085.389 

the  dose  of  the  year  trade  in  fine  raw  wool  S^'PP^'^    22.192.354     23,429.496      24,086.904 

was  unusually  brisk.    The  price  for  fine  scoured  ' 

wools  was  12  cents  per  pound  less  than  in  1912       The  railways  are  operated  by  the  government 

and    represents    the    full    effect    of    the    tariff,   ^f    the    Federated    Malay    States     (q.v.).    Sir 

Only   a   small   part  of   the   wool   put   in  ^nd  Arthur    Henderson    Young     (appointed     1911) 

awaiting    tariff    reduction    was    of    the    finer  ^^^s  governor  in  1913. 

fin^J^^es.  STKANPA.     See    Ohemistbt,     Iitdustbial, 

LiTEBATUBE.    Among     the     more     important  under  Jute  8uh9titute9, 
publications  of   the  year   were   the   following:       STBEET,  T.  Geoboe.     See  Polar  Ezflosa- 
Will  C.  Barnes,  Western  Orazing  Grounds  and  710N,  Arctic, 

Forest  Ranges  (Chicago);  F.  T.  Barton,  Cattle,       8TBEET     BAILWAYS.      See     Muhicipal 
Sheep  and  Pigs   (London) ;  J.  T.  Craig,  Sheep  Govebnment. 

Farming  in  North  America  (New  York);  Geo.  STBEPTOCOCCD'S.  See  Milk. 
E.  Day,  Productive  Swine  Husbandry  (Phila-  STBIKB,  General.  See  Asbitbatiok  aot 
delphia);  W.  S.  Dixon,  The  Complete  Horse-  Conciliation;  Belgium;  and  Strikes. 
man  (London);  C.  and  A.  Douglas,  The  Shet-  STBIKES.  See  also  Arbitration  and  Con- 
land  Pony  (London  and  Edinburgh);  P.  B.  ciliation.  As  in  the  immediately  preceding 
Hadley,  Studies  on  InheHtance  tn  Poultry  years  there  was  a  great  amount  of  labor  unrest 
(R.  L  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  166,  Kings-  ]„  all  western  nations.  While  there  were  no 
ton,  R.  I.) ;  G.  K.  Holmes,  Cold  Storage  Biwrj-  strikes  as  spectacular  as  that  of  the  British 
ness  Features  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul-  eoal  miners  of  1912,  there  were  a  great  number 
ture,  Bureau  of  Statistics  Bulletin  93) ;  Cold  of  them,  and  some  were  marked  by  unusual  bit- 
Storage  and  PHces  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agri-  terness  and  violence.  In  all  probability  the 
culture,  Bureau  of  Statistics  Bulletin  101);  and  fundamental  cause  of  these  disturbances  was 
George  Woodward,  The  International  Poultry  the  rising  cost  of  living.  During  a  period  of 
Book   (Ballarat,  Victoria,  Australia).  rising  prices  wages  as  a  rule  rise  more  slowly 

STOKES,  Anson  Phelps.  An  American  than  the  cost  of  customary  articles  of  con- 
banker  and  philanthropist,  died  June  28,  1913.  sumption.  Moreover,  employers  do  not  as  a 
He  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1838  and  rule  advance  wages  during  normal  times  with- 
was  educated  by  tutors  and  in  private  schools  out  considerable  pressure  from  the  workers 
in  New  York  City.  He  became  a  member  of  themselves.  According  to  Bradstreei%  the 
the  firm  of  Phelps,  Dodge,  and  Company,  mer-  strikes  of  the  first  eleven  months  of  1913  in- 
chants,  and  was  later  connected  with  many  volved  about  400,000  persons.  For  an  entire 
other  important  financial  companies  and  in-  preceding  year  numbers  involved  were  as  fol- 
stitutions  in  New  York  City.  He  was  a  pioneer  lows:  1912,  475,000;  1911,  266,000;  1910, 
in  civil  service  reform,  the  first  president  of  660,000;  1909,  223,000;  1908,  230,000;  1907. 
the  Reform  Club  of  New  York  City,  and  was  175,000;  1906,  650,000;  and  1903,  650,000. 
at  one  time  the  vice-president  of  the  Civil  Serv-  Space  permits  the  description  of  only  a  few  of 
ice  Reform  Association.  He  was  the  author  the  more  significant  strikes  of  the  vear. 
of  Joint-Metallism  (1894-96);  Cruising  in  the  Calumet  Copper  Miners.  On  July  23  about 
West  Indies  (1902)  ;  and  Cruising  in  the  Carih-  twenty  copper  mines  of  the  Keweenaw  Pcnin- 
hean  with  a  Camera   (1903).  sula,  Michigan,  were  closed  by  a  strike  called 

STOBAQE  BATTEBIE8.  See  Elegtrio  by  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  This 
Batteries.  was   the   first   serious   dispute    in   fifty   years. 

STBAITS  SETTLEMENTS.  A  British  Ma-  Nearly  16,000  men  were  idle,  but  only  a  pcr- 
laysian  crown  colony  composed  as  follows:  tion  of  these  were  members  of  the  federation. 
Singapore,  217  square  miles;  with  its  depend-  Thirty-eieht  nationalities  were  represented 
encies — ^the  Cocos  (or  Keeling)  Islands,  about  among  them,  a  very  large  proportion  bein<7 
20  in  number  (no  definite  area  given);  Christ-  Finns.  The  miners  demanded  the  recognition 
mas  Island,  about  62  square  miles;  Labuan,  of  the  federation,  either  the  complete  removal 
28%  square  miles  (total  population  of  Sinpa-  of  one-man  drills  or  the  placing  of  two  men 
pore  and  dependencies,  census  of  1911,  311,986).  on  each  drill,  a  minimum  wage  of  $3  for 
Penang,  108  square  miles;  with  province  trammers  and  $3.60  for  miners,  and  an 
Wellesley,  about  280  square  miles;  and  the  eight-hour  day.  These  demands,  however,  were 
Bindings,  about  183  square  miles  (total  popu-  formulated  only  after  the  operators  had  scom- 
lation,  278,003).  Malacca,  720  square  miles  fully  refused  a  request  for  a  conference  to  dis- 
( population,  124,081).  Total  area,  between  cuss  conditions.  Within  a  few  davs  after  the 
1600  and  1660  square  miles;  total  population,  strike  began  the  governor  of  Michigan  sent 
714/)89«    Chief  town  of  Singapore,  Singapore;    2700    militia    to   the   scene.    In    addition    the 
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companies  employed  from  a  detective  agency  a   ordered  militia  to  the  scene  on  October  28.    He 
considerable  number  of  guards,  called  by  the    also  endeavored  to  secure  a  settlement,  but  his 
miners,    "gun-men.''    Here,    as    in    West    Vir-   advances  were  rejected  by  the   operators.    To 
ginia,  these  mercenaries,  profiting  by  aggravat-   understand  the  demands  of  the  miners  it  is  nec- 
ing  disorder,  were  a  chief  cause  of  extremely   essary  to  state  certain  provisions  of  the  Col- 
tense    feeling.    Their    outrages,    especially    the   orado  laws.    These  prohibit  any  attempt  to  pre- 
wanton  murder  of  two  innocent  persons  because   vent  the  organization  of  workers;  they  prohibit 
an  Austrian  miner  had  used  a  path  across  com-   payment  of  wages  in  script,  or  anything  but 
pany  land,  led  to  retaliation  and  an  increasing   lawful  money;    they  require  operators  to  pro- 
use  of  firearms  by  both  sides.    The  main  point  vide  check-weighmen  to  pay  wages   twice  per 
at  issue  was  the  recognition  of  the  union.    The  month,   and    to   operate   on   an    eight-hour-day 
Western   Federation,  which   is  the  only  union  basis;  and  they  guarantee  to  employes  freedom 
among    metal    miners    in    this    country,    was  to    trade    elsewhere    than    at   company    stores, 
strongly  supported  by  the  American  Federation  There  was  much  evidence  to  show  that  the  coal- 
of  Labor  and  by  other  labor  organizations.    The  mining  companies  had  ignored  these  provisions. 
United  Mine  Workers  sent  $1^,000  to  support  Congressman  Keeting,  who   introduced  a  reso- 
the  strike  and  other  bodies  made  assessments  lution  in  Congress  for  a  Federal  investigation, 
for   the   same  purpose.    Prominent  labor  lead-   said,  "For  more  than  ten  years  the  coal  com- 
ers, such  as  John  Mitchell,  John  B.  Lennon,  and  panics  have  owned  every  official   in  both   Las 
T.  L.  Lewis,  went  to  the  scene  to  give  encour-  Animas   and    Huerfano    Counties.    Administra- 
agement.    The  operators  and  owners,  however,  tion  of  the  law  has  been  a  farce.    As  an  ex- 
resisted    every   effort   at  mediation.    Qovernor  ample:     Hundreds  of  men  have  been  killed  in 
Ferris    offered   to  arrange   a   joint   conference,   the  southern  Colorado  mines  during  these  ten 
This  being  refused  he  sent  Judge  Murphy  to  years,  yet  no  coroner's  jury,  except  m  one  case, 
work   out   a   plan   of  settlement.    The   Copper  has  returned  a  verdict  holding  the  companies 
Country    Commercial    Club    also     investigated  responsible,  the  blame  being  placed  on  the  dead 
with  a  view  to' an  adjustment  of  differences;  but  miner."    The    deputy    labor    commissioner    and 
the  union,  refused  their  advances  because  the  chief  factory  inspector  of  Colorado  and  numer- 
club  had  condemned  the  union  in  advance.    The   ous  others  similarly  declared  that  the  laws  have 
main  effort  was  made  by  John  A.  Moffit,  sent  been  violated  continually.    The  miners'  demands 
by   Secretary   of   Labor   Wilson.    He   proposed   included  the  enforcement  of  the  mining  laws, 
arbitration  of  all  matters  except  recognition  of  particularlv  those  above  enumerated,  a  readjust- 
the    federation.    The    union    accepted    but   the  ment  of  the  wage  scale,  and  union  contracts, 
managers   rejected   this   plan.    A   similar   fate  They  contended  that  the  individual  miner  must 
met  a  like  proposal  from  the  president  of  the  continue  to  be  helpless  unless  he  can  secure  the 
Michigan  Federation  of  Labor.    Efforts  to  per-  backing  of  a  strong  union.    On  November  26  a 
suade  leading  officials  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  conference  of  operators  and  strikers  led  by  the 
Company  at  Boston  to  meet  their  miners  failed,  governor  and  Federal  Secretary  of  Labor  Wil- 
the  officials  declaring  that  the  men  might  re-  son,  adjourned  without  reaching  an  agreement, 
turn  individually  but  that  the  union  would  be  Just  previous  to  this,  numerous  editors  of  the 
resisted  to  the  last  degree.    On  November  28  State  had  met  at  Denver  and  proposed  a  plan 
the   managers   announced   that  they  would   on  of  settlement.    This  was  rejected  by  the  miners 
December  1  introduce  the  eight-hour  shift  into  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  provide  for  union 
all   shafts,  except   those   on   a  contract  basis,  contracts.    On  December  1,  President  White,  of 
and   would   set  aside   Tuesday   afternoon  each  the  United   Mine   Workers,   the   vice-president, 
week    for   the   hearing   of  grievances.    On   the  and  secretary  of  the  same  union,  a  labor  editor 
afternoon  of  December  24  a  panic  occurred  at  of  Trinidad,  and  five  others  were  indicted  at 
a    Christmas    celebration    in    Italian    Hall    at  Pueblo  for  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade.  The 
Calumet,  72  lives  being  lost  following  a  cry  of   Federal  grand  jury  made  a  report  in  December 
"  Fire."    It    was    thought    that    this    calamity   criticizing  both  operators  and  miners  in  very 
would  prepare  the  way  for  settlement  but  re-  severe  terms. 

sentment  seemed  to  be  only  intensified.  Bad  West  Vibginia.  The  most  bitter  labor  war 
feeling  was  further  aggravated  when  the  of  the  year,  and  one  of  the  most  prolonged  in 
stricken  miners  refused  the  proffered  aid  of  American  history,  was  that  centering  in  the 
$25,000  from  citizens.  On  December  28  Presi-  Cabin  Creek  and  Paint  Creek  collieries  of  the 
dent  Moyer  of  the  Western  Federation  was  Kanawha  Valley  of  West  Virginia.  Bad  feel- 
beaten,  shot,  and  forcibly  ejected  from  the  ing  had  been  engendered  by  many  years  of  bru- 
strike  zone.  Though  the  companies  gave  the  tal  treatment;  open  hostilities  were  begun  in 
men  until  January  1  to  resume  their  places  it  the  spring  of  1912.  Company  stores  and  other 
was  evident  that  the  strike  would  continue  into  points  of  advantage  were  equipped  with  ma- 
1914.  chine  guns';  the  mine  guards,  who  had  been  a 

CoLOBADO.  Of  almost  equal  importance  with  chief  cause  of  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  miners, 
the  miners'  strikes  at  Calumet,  Mich.,  and  in  were  increased  in  numbers;  and  the  miners 
West  Virginia,  was  that  of  the  coal  miners  in  themselves  smuggled  in  arms  and  ammunition, 
southern  Colorado.  This  began  on  September  In  August  Governor  Glasscock  called  out  the 
23,  and  continued  into  the  new  year.  Preced-  militia;  and  martial  law  was  in  force  almost 
ing  the  strike,  representatives  of  the  miners  continuously,  until  the  summer  of  1913.  Great 
sent  a  letter  to  the  operators  requesting  a  con-  numbers  of  guns  and  quantities  of  ammunition 
ference.  This  and  subsequent  ones  were  ig-  were  confiscated  from  both  guards  and  miners, 
nored.  Between  75  and  85  per  cent,  of  the  Nevertheless,  so  intense  was  the  feeling  that  ex- 
miners  went  out.  After  a  few  days  of  peace,  cesses  by  both  sides  were  frequently  committed 
friction,  due  in  large  part  to  outsiders  and  to  and  thirteen  men  were  killed, 
the  mercenary  g[uards  employed  by  the  compa-  The  principal  demands  of  the  miners  were: 
nies,  led  to  considerable  violence.    The  governor  The  recognition  of  the  union;  freedom  to  trade 
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at  other  than  company  stores;  payment  of  no  evidenoe  even  of  any  assemblage  having  bees 
wages  in  cash  instead  of  credit  script  good  at  held  at  the  time  charged.  There  were  more 
the  stores;  a  weighing  system  at  the  mines  and  than  one  thousand  arrests  of  strikers,  including 
payment  on  the  basis  of  the  short  ton;  a  nine-  many  women;  many  fines  and  some  jail  sen- 
hour  day;  and  better  housing.  The  strikers  tences  were  imposed;  yet  by  common  consent 
were  supported  financially  b^  the  United  Mine  the  strike  was  peaceful,  not  a  single  weapon 
Workers,  and  by  operators  m  competing  fields  being  found  on  any  arrested  striker  and  there 
already  unionized.  This  support  alone  enabled  being  not  a  single  case  of  assault  on  a  "  scab." 
them  to  keep  up  the  fight.  Temporary  settle-  Nevertheless  the  leaders  were  repeatedly  ar- 
ments  were  reached  in  April  through  the  inter-  rested  on  trumped-up  charges;  personal  right* 
vention  of  Governor  Hatfield,  but  agreements  and  freedom  of  the  press  were  interfered  with, 
were  not  signed  until  July.  Practically  all  the  Alexander  Scott,  editor  of  a  Socialist  paper, 
strikers'  demands  were  granted.  Not  only  did  was  convicted  of  "hostility  to  government* 
they  win  a  12  per  cent,  increase  in  pay,  through  and  sentenced  to  one  to  fifteen  years.  Strikers 
a  change  from  the  long  to  the  short  ton,  but  were  greatly  ansered  by  the  arrest  and  convie- 
they   ffained   the  nine-hour   day,    semi-monthly  tion  of  Patrick  Quinlan.    The  jury  disagreed  in 

eay,  the  right  to  employ  one  of  their  own  num-  his  first  trial,  but  he  was  found  guilty  on  the 
er  as  a  check- we ighman,  and  the  privilege  of  second,  about  March  15,  of  inciting  to  riot^ 
trading  where  they  pleased.  They  also  secured  Believing  a  fair  trial  in  Passaic  County  impos- 
the  introduction  of  the  check-off  system,  sible  Justice  Mintum  on  May  22  ordered  the 
whereby  the  union  dues  are  deducted  from  pav  drawing  of  a  jury  from  outside  that  county  to 
by  the  company  and  turned  over  to  union  om-  hear  other  cases  against  strike  leaders.  Fol- 
cials.  lowing  the  conviction  of  Scott  a  petition  signed 

The  money  cost  of  this  struggle  according  to  by  29  social  workers  of  New  York  was  sent 
Coal  Age  was  as  follows:  Operators'  loss  in  to  President  Wilson  calling  for  a  Federal  in- 
business,  $2,000,000;  cost  to  State  of  militia,  vestigation  of  conditions  at  Paterson.  On  June 
f400,000;  cost  to  Kanawha  County  for  civil,  7,  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City, 
police,  and  the  criminal  expenses,  $100,000;  cost  thousands  of  strikers  participated  in  a  monster 
to  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  paid  by  union  demonstration.  The  strike  was  concluded  in 
miners  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Pennsyl-  July  when  nine-tenths  of  the  strikers  had  re- 
vania,  $602,000;  property  destroyed,  $20,000.  turned  to  work.  Their  total  loss  in  wages  wss 
These,  with  other  costs,  totaled  $4,612,000.  estimated  at  $5,000,000.    Early  in  October  Mr. 

In  May  the  United  States  Senate  provided  for  Frederick  S.  Boyd  of  New  York  was  convicted 
an  investigation  of  the  entire  situation.  A  of  having  advocated  sabotage  at  Paterson  and 
Senate  committee  of  three  was  authorized  to  in-  was  sentenced  to  one  to  seven  years  in  the  pen- 
quire  whether  or  not  peonage  existed  in  the  itentiary  and  a  fine  of  $500.  The  case  waa 
coal  fields;  whether  or  not  the  postal  facilities  appealed.  On  November  10  Justice  Bergen  of 
had  been  interfered  with  or  the  immigration  the  Supreme  Court  set  aside  the  conviction  of 
laws  violated;  whether  citizens  had  been  ar-  Heywood,  Tresoa,  and  Lessig,  who  had  ibeeo 
rested,  tried,  and  convicted  contrary  to  the  laws  aentenced  to  six  months.  In  November  oeenrred 
of  the  United  States;  and  the  causes  of  the  in-  a  second  outbreak  of  formidable  size  among  the 
dustrial  war.  It  held  hearings  in  June  at  ribbon  weavers;  but  other  branches  failed  to 
Charleston,  which  is  only  about  twenty  miles  go  out  in  support  and  the  strike  collapsed, 
from  the  disturbed  area.  Cincinnati  Icemen.    During  three  very  hot 

Patbbson.  One  of  the  most  spectacular  and  weeks  in  July  the  drivers,  helpers,  engineers, 
significant  strikes  of  the  year  was  that  of  the  and  firemen  of  the  Cincinnati  ice  companies 
silk  workers  of  Paterson,  N.  J.  Their  strike  be-  were  on  strike.  They  demanded  higher  wa^s 
gan  February  25.  About  27,000  employes  were  and  recognition  of  a  newly-formed  union.  £f- 
out,  including  broad  silk  weavers,  ribbon  work-  forts  of  the  mayor  and  others  to  bring  about 
era,  and  dye-house  workers.  The  weavers  struck  arbitration  failing,  they  first  secured  a  small 
primarily  because  of  the  introduction  of  the  supply  of  ice  from  a  brewery  and  distributed  it 
three-  and  four-loom  system.  Previously  a  by  the  aki  of  the  street  cars  and  the  fire-engine 
weaver  had  tended  two  looms  and  made  fine  houses.  Then  somewhat  larger  amounts  were 
silks.  They  feared  that  an  increased  employ-  secured  by  rail  shipments;  but  this  supply  soon 
ment  of  women  and  children  on  looms  making  dwindled  because  outside  dealers  began  to  can- 
coarse  silks  would  throw  thousands  of  skilled  eel  agreements.  It  was  claimed  that  all  these 
weavers  out  of  work  and  lower  family  stand-  dealers  were  in  a  combination  known  as  the 
ards.  Other  workers  demanded  an  eight-hour  Middle  States  Ice  Producers'  Exchange,  charged 
day  and  minimum  wa^es  of  $12  a  week.  Or-  by  Mayor  Hunt  with  violating  the  Sherman 
ganizers  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  anti-trust  law.  In  the  fall  the  Federal  Depart- 
(q.v.)  were  early  on  the  scene  and  about  10,000  ment  of  Justice  began  an  investigation  of  this 
of  the  strikers  joined  that  organization.  Al-  combination.  The  next  important  step  in  the 
though  the  strikers  embraced  many  national!-  strike  was  the  seizure  by  the  city  of  eight  of 
ties,  here,  as  in  other  similar  strikes  led  by  the  the  largest  ice  plants  under  orders  of  the  board 
I.  W.  W.,  great  solidarity  of  purpose  prevailed,  of  health.  The  plants  were  then  operated  by 
From  the  beginning  most  unreasoning  hostility  the  city  for  eleven  to  thirteen  days.  Ice  wu 
to  William  D.  Heywood,  Patrick  Quinlan,  Carlo  sold  at  much  less  than  company  prices.  This 
Treses,  and  Elizabeth  Flynn,  I.  W.  W.  leaders,  unique  strike  raised  the  question  of  arbitration 
was  manifested.  In  March,  Heywood  and  Les-  and  municipal  ownership  in  new  forma, 
sig  were  arrested  and  sentenced  by  the  local  Cincinnati  Traction.  On  May  9  began  a 
recorder's  court  to  six  months  in  jail  for  un-  ten-day  strike  of  the  1800  employes  on  the 
lawful  assemblage.  On  April  5  they  were  re-  street  railway  system  of  Cincinnati.  The  men's 
leased  by  order  of  Justice  Minturn  of  the  Su-  principal  demand  was  recognition  of  the  union, 
preme  Court,  who  declared  that  he  could  find   The  company  was  finally  forced  to  grant  this 
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demand  by  the  determined  resiBtanoe  of  the  they  did  not  secure  such  an  agreement  as  In* 
strikers,  and  more  especially  by  the  institution  sured  peace.-  But  they  were  the  first  to  reach 
by  Mayor  Hunt  of  a  suit  asking  for  a  receiver-  a  settlement  in  1913  and  that  on  the  basis  of 
ship  for  the  company.  The  ground  for  this  a  protocol  similar  to  that  secured  by  their 
suit  was  that  the  company  having  evidently  fellow-workers  in  1010.  This  new  agreement^ 
failed  to  operate  its  oars  according  to  schedule,  known  as  the  ** white"  protocol,  provided  for 
had  violated  its  charter  and  forfeited  its  the  preferential  union  shop;  for  a  board  of 
rights  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  When  the  grievances  to  which  disputes  are  to  be  taken  in 
union  was  recop^nized  and  an  agreement  made  the  first  instance  and  from  which  appeal  may 
to  arbitrate  other  differences,  this  suit  was  be  made  to  a  board  of  arbitration;  for  a  joint 
withdrawn.  The  other  demands  of  the  men  board  of  sanitary  control,  which  began  by 
were:  A  work  day  of  ten  consecutive  hours;  adopting  the  sanitary  standards  devised  by  the 
pajrment  of  at  least  half  wages  to  extra  men  like  board  in  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  trade; 
who  spend  from  four  to  seven  hours  a  day  wait-  for  the  adoption  of  a  white  label  as  a  means 
ing  for  runs;  and  a  higher  wage  scale.  of  appealing  to  consumers;    for  a   wage-scale 

Nekdlb  Trades  of  New  York  Citt.  The  board  for  the  permanent  adjustment  of  wages 
memorable  strikes  of  the  shirtwaist  makers  and  on  the  basis  of  living  standards  and  efficiencv; 
the  cloakmakers  in  1910  stimulated  unrest  in  for  a  maximum  week  of  50  hours;  and  for  the 
other  branches  of  the  ready-made  clothing  in-  abolition  of  sub-contracting.  The  agreement 
dustry.  On  December  30,  1912,  nearly  all  the  also  fixed  a  temporary  week- wages  scale;  es- 
unions  in  the  various  branches  of  men's  tail-  tablished  a  piece- wage  committee;  and  pro- 
oring  went  on  strike.  They  were  followed  on  vided  that,  pending  rulings  by  the  wage-scale 
January  5  and  6  by  the  workers  on  ladies'  board,  no  week-worker  not  an  apprentice  should 
waists,  dresses,  kimonos,  and  wrappers,  and  on  receive  less  than  $8  per  week  and  no  piece- 
January  9,  10,  and  15  by  the  underwear  or  worker  less  than  30  cents  an  hour.  Most  of 
white-goods  workers.  More  than  100,000  per-  the  distinguished  men  serving  on  the  boards  of 
sons  were  involved,  most  of  them  affiliated  with  the  suit  and  cloak  industry  consented  to  serve 
the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America  or  in  like  capacity  on  these  new  boards.  (See 
the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers.  Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  Industrial.) 
There  was  some  disorder  and  during  the  two-  Near  the  close  of  February  the  other  two 
months'  strike  many  fines  were  imposed  on  both  branches  of  the  ladies'  wear  industry,  namely, 
men  and  women  strikers,  and  some  men  were  the  kimono  and  wrapper,  and  the  white-goods 
sent  to  the  workhouse.  or  underwear  trades  reached  agreements.    Tho 

The  men's  tailors  demanded  the  following:  white-goods  workers  numbered  nearly  20,000, 
Abolition  of  the  subcontracting  system;  aboli-  fully  95  per  cent,  women,  and  of  Jewish,  Amer- 
tton  of  foot  power;  that  no  work  be  given  out  ican,  Italian,  and  Slavic  descent.  Investigation 
to  be  done  in  tenement  houses;  time  and  one-  showed  that  seasonal  fluctuations  were  most  ex- 
half  for  overtime  and  double  time  for  holidays;  treme;  less  than  10  per  cent,  were  employed 
a  48-hour  week;  a  general  increase  of  20  per  throughout  the  year;  of  7123  workers  employed 
cent,  in  wages;  and  the  adoption  of  a  wage  in  about  120  of  the  shops,  only  20  per  cent, 
scale  giving  $25,  $22,  and  $16  per  week  re-  were  employed  in  July  and  August,  75  to  80 
spectively  to  first-,  second-,  and  third-class  op-  per  cent.  September  and  October,  over  90  per 
erators,  $24,  $21,  and  $17  per  week  respectively  cent,  in  December,  80  per  cent,  in  January,  90" 
to  first-,  second-,  and  third-class  tailors,  $24  per  cent,  again  in  February  and  March,  and 
and  $18  per  week  to  pressers,  and  $12  and  $10  thereafter  a  gradual  drop  to  80  per  cent,  in 
to  women  and  children.  From  the  first  there  May  and  40  to  60  per  cent,  in  June.  With 
was  not  much  favor  among  this  branch  of  the  this  intermittent  unemployment  were  coupled 
strikers  for  the  protocol  agreement  whereby  the  wages  averaging  $5  or  less  per  week  for  one- 
ID  10  strike  of  the  Cloak,  Skirt,  and  Suit  third  of  the  employes,  and  between  $5.50  and 
Makers'  Union  had  been  settled.  (See  Arbi-  $7  for  another  one-third.  The  protocol  in  thia 
TRATiON  AND  CONCILIATION,  INDUSTRIAL.)  The  branch  provided  grievance  and  arbitration 
New  York  Clothing  Trade  Association,  repre-  boards  but  no  sanitary  board;  pledged  the  man- 
senting  the  strongest  section  of  the  employers,  ufacturers  to  maintain  safe  and  sanitary  con- 
declared  firmly  that  it  would  not  recognize  any  ditions;  required  the  manufacturers  to  register 
unions  and  would  not  agree  to  the  preferential  with  the  union  the  names  of  contractors  to  '  . 
union  shop.  On  February  28  the  strike  was  whom  work  is  sent;  prohibited  the  sending  out 
declared  off.  Meanwhile  about  20,000  strikers  of  work  to  tenements  after  six  months;  estab- 
had  returned  to  work  under  individual  shop  lished  a  minimum  wage  of  $5  a  week;  created 
agreements.  The  remainder  of  the  strikers  re-  a  permanent  wage  board  to  standardize  piece 
turned  under  the  following  conditions  drawn  prices  and  fix  week  wages;  and  set  the  houra 
up  by  Mr.  Marcus  M.  Marks:     The  question  of   per  week  at  fifty. 

hours  to  be  submitted  to  an  arbitration  com-  The  kimono-workers  secured  a  less  favorable 
mittee  whose  award  shall  be  binding;  week-  agreement,  especially  the  2000  of  the  East  Side 
workers  in  tailor  shops  to  receive  an  advance  branch.  These  were  very  young  girls,  recent 
of  $1  per  week  and  piece-workers  to  receive  a  immigrants,  largely  Spanish  Jews  from  Russia 
proportionate  advance;  no  wa^  reductions  in  and  the  Balkan  States.  The  West  Side  branch 
dull  seasons;  all  sub-contracting  to  be  abol-  was  composed  of  3000  older  workers  more  ex- 
ished  in  both  contracting  and  inside  shops;  san-  perienced  in  American  labor  disputes.  Their 
itary  conditions  to  be  maintained;  contract  aj^reement  provided  tot  grievance  and  arbitra- 
sbops  to  maintain  same  conditions  and  hours  tion  boards  and  sanitation  committees.  The 
as  inside  shops.  West    Side    protocol    provided    that    standard 

The  shirtwaist-makers  had  been  out  in  the  union  conditions  should  prevail  within  a  radius 
great  strike  of  1910  with  a  union  numbering  of  twenty-four  miles  of  New  York  in  shops  of 
40,000.    But  unlike  the  cloak  and  suit-makers   association    members    and    their    outside    con-^T^ 
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tractors.  Moreover,  manufacturers  signing  the 
agreement  must  assist  the  union  to  establish 
union  conditions  beyond  the  twenty-five-mile 
limit  by  refusing  to  send  out  goods  to  any  shop 
where  the  union  might  call  a  strike. 

SouTHEBN  Pacific.  After  six  months  of  fu- 
tile negotiations  to  settle  differences^  about  4000 
conductors,  engineers,  firemen,  and  trainmen  of 
the  Sunset  Division  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  quit  work  on  November  13.  All 
freight  and  nearly  all  passenjror  traffic  between 
New  Orleans  and  £1  Paso,  Tex.,  was  brought 
to  a  standstill.  The  road  had  already  provided 
a  thousand  strike  breakers,  and  their  examina- 
tion to  determine  fitness  was  at  once  begun. 
The  most  serious  aspect  of  the  situation  was 
the  danger  of  losses  to  the  sugar-cane  and  rice 
growers.  Both  crops  were  being  harvested,  and, 
while  the  latter  could  be  stored  with  compara- 
tive ease,  the  former  would  have  been  ruined 
b^  frost  and  the  lack  of  immediate  transporta- 
tion to  sugar  mills.  The  union  officials  de- 
clared themselves  strongly  opposed  to  violence 
of  any  sort,  but  nevertheless  there  was  some 
intimidation  and  some  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. 

The  employes  had  drawn  up  a  list  of  sixty- 
seven  complaints.  These  included  demands  for 
the  reinstatement  of  engineers  and  others  dis- 
charged in  alleged  violation  of  contracts;  com- 
plaint of  excessive  demerits  and  of  harsh  letters 
from  subordinate  officials;  opposition  to  the 
number  of  reports  required  outside  of  company 
time;  request  for  regulation  of  lay-overs  at 
terminals  away  from  home;  demand  that  offi- 
cials should  confer  with  local  union  committee 
in  making  assignments  of  men  to  new  runs; 
<lemand  that  passenger  rates  be  paid  for  motor 
car  service;  protest  against  physicial  reexamina- 
tions and  against  reexaminations  on  rules. 
Chairman  Julius  Kruttschnitt  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  road  declared  that  the  unions 
had  refused  proposals  to  arbitrate.  He  said 
the  main  question  involved  from  the  road's  point 
of  view  was  whether  it  should  secure  peace  with 
the  men  at  the  price  of  safety  to  the  public. 
He  stated  the  willingness  of  the  road  to  confer 
with  a  committee  from  the  four  unions  regarding 
a  new  system  of  settling  grievances,  or  to  have 
all  matters  in  dispute  arbitrated  as  provided  by 
act  of  Congress. 

Indianapolis  Street  Railways.  On  Novem- 
ber 1  the  entire  street  railway  system  of  Indian- 
apolis was  tied  up  by  a  very  determined  strike 
by  a  newly  organized  union.  The  company  at 
once  imported  about  400  strike  breakers,  but 
their  appearance  was  attended  by  such  violence 
that  for  six  days  no  cars  were  run.  In  the 
rioting  four  persons  were  killed  and  many  in- 
jured. The  local  police  refused  to  aid  the  com- 
pany, thirty  of  them  resigning  when  ordered  to 
protect  strike  breakers.  The  sheriff  summoned 
200  citizens  to  act  as  deputies  but  most  of  them 
refused;  it  was  charged  that  nearly  all  those 
summoned  were  Republicans,  the  sheriff  being  a 
Democrat  and  election  being  at  hand.  The  mayor 
appealed  to  Governor  Samuel  M.  Ralston  for 
assistance  in  maintaining  order,  but  the  governor 
at  first  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  citizens 
had  not  done  their  duty.  On  November  6,  how- 
ever, he  ordered  the  entire  National  Quard  of 
Indiana,  numbering  about  1800,  to  the  scene. 
tSuit  was  broujrht  by  a  local  attorney  for  the 
annulment  of  the  company's  franchise.  Finally 
on  the  7th,  Mr.  Ethelbert  Stewart,  representing 


the  National  Department  of  Labor,  aided  by  the 
governor,  induced  the  company  to  submit  the 
union  demands  for  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours,  but  not  the  demand  for  recognition,  to 
the  State  public  utilities  commission.  Traffic 
was  resumed  the  next  day.  The  bitter  feeling 
engendered  by  the  strike  led  to  fierce  denuncia- 
tion of  Mayor  Samuel  L.  Shank  by  a  committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  feeling  was 
not  lessened  by  acquittal  of  the  disobedient  po- 
licemen. Mayor  Shank  finally  resigned  November 
28,  because  of  his  inability  to  prevent  the 
teamsters'  strike. 

Indianapolis  Teambtebs.  On  November  30 
the  teamsters  of  the  city  to  the  number  of  over 
3000  went  on  strike.  In  a  street  riot  on  Decem- 
ber 2  one  man  was  killed  and  four  wounded 
by  special  officers.  On  December  6  about  one- 
third  of  the  strikers  returned  to  work,  demands 
having  been  conceded. 

General  Electric  Company.  Late  in  No- 
vember, occurred  a  strike  of  14,000  employes  of 
this  company  at  Schenectady.  The  company  had 
followed  the  policy  during  slack  periods  of  lavin;? 
off  some  workers  and  employing  others  at  full 
time.  The  employes  demanded  the  employment 
of  all  at  part  time.  A  settlement  was  effected 
by  a  conference  brought  about  by  Mayor  Lunn. 
The  company  agreed  to  take  back  all  workers 
on  part  time;  but  those  workers  whose  lay-off 
caused  the  strike  and  whose  reinstatement  was 
the  direct  issue  were  taken  on  in  other  depart- 
ments than  those  they  had  previously  worked 
in. 

Gbeat  BRiTAnr.  The  year  passed  in  Great 
Britain  without  any  strikes  attracting  world- 
wide attention,  except  that  at  Dublin  described 
below.  There  were,  however,  a  multitude  of 
small  strikes,  only  a  few  of  which  are  here  noted. 
On  January  I  the  London  taxicab  drivers  struck 
against  the  increase  from  sixteen  to  twenty-six 
cents  charged  by  employers  for  gasoline.  The 
men  were  closely  organized,  and  were  supported 
by  independent  drivers.  On  March  18  an  agree- 
ment was  made  to  leave  the  price  of  gasoline 
at  the  old  price  of  sixteen  cents  and  to  dismiss 
drivers  who  had  worked  during  the  strike.  About 
6000  men  were  affected.  The  Journeymen  Bakers' 
Amalgamated  Union  demanded  a  limitation  of 
hours  and  a  minimum  wage  of  $7.50  or  $8.00  per 
week  for  factory  or  private  baking  houses  respec- 
tively. They  planned  to  strike  March  15,  bnt  i 
few  days  earlier  settlement  was  reached  whereby 
demands  were  granted,  except  that  sixty  hours 
per  week  were  allowed  in  private  establishments. 
At  the  same  time  foreign  bakers,  known  as  Vien- 
na bread  bakers  and  formed  into  an  international 
union,  put  forward  a  demand  for  a  minimum 
wage  of  $8.50.  In  March  also  the  cooks  and  allied 
kitchen  workers  in  London  hotels  and  restaurants 
demanded  a  weekly  half  holiday.  Like  the 
foreiim  bakers  they  adopted  a  method  known  as 
the  "lightning"  strike.  The  demand  of  the  union 
was  presented  just  before  an  important  bake  or 
immediately  preceding  dinners  when  important 
banquets  were  about  to  be  served.  Their  demands 
were  generally  conceded.  In  the  spring  serious 
trouble  was  only  narrowly  averted  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway.  Owing  to  the  discharge  of 
an  engine  driver  indignation  meetings  were  held 
by  the  Union  Railway  men.  The  company 
yielded. 

A  unique  movement  was  the  organization  of 
British  farm  laborers.  Several  fairly  extensive 
unions  were  formed.  It  was  reported  that  these 
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farm  workers  labored  from  daybreak  to  sunset 
for  weekly  wages  under  five  dollars.  Moreover, 
their  living  conditions  were  found  to  be  very  de- 
grading. In  the  early  summer  the  National 
Agricultural  Laborers'  Union  of  Lancashire  put 
forward  a  demand  for  a  twelve-hour  day  with 
extra  pay  for  overtime,  a  Saturday  half  holiday, 
a  minimum  wage  of  six  dollars  a  week,  and  recog- 
Jiition  of  the  union.  There  resulted  various 
clashes  with  the  police  and  a  sreat  interruption 
in  the  traffic  in  farm  produce  destined  for  Liver- 
pool. Owing  to  a  projected  visit  of  the  king 
every  effort  was  made  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment in  July.  The  farmers  as  a  rule  conceded 
the  demands. 

Another  notable  strike  was  that  of  some  40,000 
unskilled  workers  in  the  engineering  shops  and 
iron  works  in  and  around  Birmingham.  Their 
modest  demand  was  for  a  minimum  wage  of 
$5.75  a  week.  The  strike  was  attended  by  great 
suffering,  generally  borne  heroically,  (m  July 
II  the  strike  was  terminated  successfully.  About 
the  middle  of  July  an  extensive  strike  in  the 
shipbuilding  yards  of  the  country  was  threat- 
ened, but  was  averted  by  the  employers  con- 
ceding one-half  the  increase  in  pay  demanded. 
Eleven  trades  altogether  were  concerned.  About 
the  end  of  August  there  was  a  strike  of  organized 
painters  and  decorators  in  London  for  an  increase 
of  wages.  Their  demand  was  generally  conceded. 
In  October  British  railway  men  were  again 
thrown  into  a  state  of  discontent  owing  to  the 
imprisonment  of  engine  driver  Candell  for  man- 
slaughter in  connection  with  a  wreck  in  which 
sixteen  lives  were  lost.  The  workers  looked  upon 
him  as  a  victim  of  circumstances,  holding  that 
the  real  criminals  were  higher  up.  On  November 
I,  the  government  granted  him  a  full  pardon. 

Dublin.  Late  in  August  as  the  result  of 
fiery  speeches  by  James  Larkin  and  other  leaders 
a  threatened  strike  by  the  Transport  Workers' 
Union  of  Dublin  was  met  by  a  lockout.  Just 
previously  five  of  the  leaders  had  been  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  seditious  libel  and  conspiracy. 
While  the  principal  trades  affected  were  those 
handling  the  shipping  trade  and  the  street  cars, 
thousands  of  other  workers  were  soon  thrown 
out  of  employment.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
total  number  made  idle  reached  30,000.  The  dis- 
pute soon  developed  into  a  very  stubborn  resis- 
tance of  the  employers  to  the  union  and  of  the 
union  for  recognition  and  complete  reinstatement 
of  all  strikers.  The  lack  of  adequate  strike  funds 
resulted  in  great  privation  and  suffering.  On 
September  27  a  ship  with  $27,000  worth  of  food 
arrived  in  Dublin  from  English  trade  unions. 
Several  other  loads  followed.  By  September  1 
the  contributions  of  the  English  unions  had 
reached  a  total  of  £70,000  ($360,000),  and  were 
being  made  at  the  rate  of  several  thousand 
dollars  per  week.  Early  in  December  at  a 
conference  of  English  labor  leaders  it  was  decided 
to  continue  this  policy  of  financial  aid  rather 
than  to  adopt  the  method  cf  a  general  sym- 
pathetic strike  to  assist  the  Dublin  workers.  The 
strike  was  attended  at  various  times  by  much 
riotinpr;  thus  on  August  31  a  police  attack  upon 
a  crowd  cheering  Larkin  resulted  in  one  killed 
and  500  sufiiciently  injured  to  require  hospital 
treatment.  The  sentencing  of  Larkin  to  seven 
months'  imprisonment  greatly  intensified  the 
feelings  of  the  workers  in  both  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Being  released  on  bond,  Larkin  made 
a  series  of  speeches  in  England  in  which  he  threat- 
ened to  arouse  the  entire  working  population  to 
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revolutionary  and  violent  resistance  to  existing 
conditions.  By  the  middle  of  December  employ- 
ers had  yielded  sufficiently  to  grant  employes 
permission  to  join  the  Transport  Workers'  Union. 
The  only  issue  then  remaining  was  whether  all 
or  a  part  of  the  members  of  that  Union  should 
be  reinstated  in  their  employments. 

Italy.  On  August  3  a  general  strike  began 
at  Milan,  Italy.  This  had  been  preceded  by 
various  labor  disturbances,  particularly  among 
the  metal  workers  and  the  street  railway  em- 
ployes. Within  a  few  days  the  strike  had  spread 
to  a  great  variety  of  employments,  it  being 
estimated  that  150,000  men  were  out  in  Lom- 
bardy  and  Piedmont.  Milan  and  vicinity  were 
practically  placed  under  martial  law,  the  garri- 
son being  increased  to  30,000  troops  and  the 
police  forces  being  extended.  Following  a  meet- 
ing of  50,000  strikers  on  August  10,  it  was 
determined  to  call  a  general  strike  throughout 
Italy.  Such  an  order  was  issued  the  next  day 
from  the  Socialist  and  Syndicalist  workmen's 
hetrdquarters  at  Milan.  There  resulted  a  tem- 
poral but  rather  complete  tie-up  at  Pisa  and 
considerable  disturbance  at  Rome  and  Genoa. 
This  nation-wide  strike,  however,  was  a  failure. 
In  the  Milan  district  several  deaths,  nearly  200 
wounded,  and  over  2500  arrests  were  reported. 
By  August  15  work  had  been  resumed  even  at 
Milan  in  most  industries,  and  negotiations  under 
government  auspices  were  proceeding  to  deter- 
mine a  basis  for  settlement. 

Spain.  Early  in  August  the  Spanish  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  called  a  general  strike  at  Bar- 
celona. The  government  at  once  proclaimed 
martial  law  in  the  city.  The  number  out  on 
.strike  was  estimated  at  30,000  to  90,000  and  337 
factories  were  closed.  Newspapers  were  ordered 
to  suspend  publication.  Machine  guns  were 
mounted  in  streets  and  factories.  Sympathetic 
disturbances  occurred  in  Madrid  and  other  places. 
The  government  endeavored  to  settle  the  dispute 
by  a  committee  of  arbitration;  and  introduced 
a  bill  into  the  Cortes  to  remedy  some  of  the 
grievances,  particularly  those  arising  from  the 
employment  of  women  and  children. 

South  Africa.  In  the  early  days  of  July  oc- 
curred a  most  violent  strike  of  the  Rand  miners. 
This  was  due  mainly  to  a  demand  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  ;^  but  in  addition  the  miners  demanded 
the  right  of  free  speech,  press  and  public  meet- 
ing, better  compensation  for  men  suffering  from 
tuberculosis,  an  annual  ten-days'  vacation,  recog- 
nition of  their  union,  and  a  share  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  mine  inspectors.  The  miners  numbered 
25,000,  of  whom  one-half  were  white  underground 
workers.  They  resorted  to  revolutionary  tactics, 
tearing  down  the  Union  Jack  and  hoisting  the 
red  fiag.  Johannesburg,  which  was  the  centre 
of  the  disturbance,  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
anarchy.  A  clash  between  troops  and  strikers 
resulted  in  the  killing  of  many,  including  a  con- 
siderable number  of  women  and  children.  A 
statement  was  reached  after  a  few  days  through 
the  intervention  of  General  Botha,  the  ex- 
premier,  and  General  Smuts,  minister  of  mines. 
It  was  agreed  that  all  strikers  should  be  rein- 
stated and  that  there  should  be  no  victimization. 
The  government  was  then  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion. Important  political  consequences  followed 
the  use  of  the  troops,  the  governor-general  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Viscount  Gladstone, 
being  roundly  denounced  by  labor  leaders,  and 
in   the  British  House  of  Commons.  T 
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strike  of  the  Hindus  in  Natal.  This  centred  at 
Ladysmithy  where  considerable  rioting  occurred. 
Aroused  by  rumors  that  Hindus  in  coal  mines 
had  been  flogged  to  death  or  shot,  a  thousand 
East  Indian  miners  near  Ladysmith  quit  work  in 
November  and  marched  into  the  city.  The  agita- 
tion spread  and  soon  the  vast  majority  ox  the 
140,000  Hindus  and  other  Asiatics  in  Natal  were 
on  strike.  Great  alarm  was  felt  for  the  safety 
of  women  and  children,  and  great  loss  resulted 
to  the  sugar-cane  crop,  which  was  then  ready 
for  harvest.  Sugar  plantations  near  Durban 
were  burned.  The  strike  spread  as  far  as  the 
South  Coast,  with  the  result  that  farms,  rail- 
roads, sugar  and  tea  plantations,  mines,  mechan- 
ical trades,  and  domestic  service  were  seriously 
interfered  with.  While  extra  police  safeguards 
were  instituted  martial  law  was  not  declared. 
The  strike  was  conducted  mainlv  by  the  method 
of  passive  resistance.  Nevertheless  a  number  of 
Hindus  were  killed  and  many  wounded.  Behind 
this  strike  was  a  general  feeling  of  discontent 
due  to  political  disabilities  from  which  the 
Hindus  suffer  in  South  Africa.  They  are  for- 
bidden to  migrate  from  one  province  to  another 
and  yet  they  are  subjected  to  a  poll  tax  of  $15. 
Moreover  the  South  African  law  prohibits  not 
only  the  importation  of  polygamous  wives,  but 
of  any  wife  married  by  the  rights  of  a  religion 
permitting  polygamy.  See  South  Africa, 
Ukion  of,  History. 

STBUCTTJRAL  BBIDQE  AND  IBOK 
WOBKEBS.    See  Tbade  Unions. 

ST7BMABINE.    See  Naval  Pboobbss. 

SUBWAYS.    See  Rapid  Tsansit. 

STTDAK,  The  Anglo-Eqtptian.  A  eonntij 
in  Africa,  south  of  Egypt,  under  the  joint  ad- 
ministration of  the  British  and  the  Egyptian 
governments.  It  extends  westward  from  the  Red 
Sea,  Eritrea,  and  Abyssinia  to  Wadai,  and  south* 
ward  from  Egypt  to  Uganda  and  the  Belgian 
Congo.  Area,  084,520  sq.  miles,  carrying  a  pop- 
ulation estimated  in  1911  at  3,000,000.  Khartum 
with  (1900)  18,235  inhabitants  is  the  capital. 
Opposite  the  capital,  on  the  Blue  Nile,  is  Khar- 
tum North,  with  35,285  inhabitants.  Omdurman, 
on  the  White  Nile,  the  former  Mahdist  capital, 
has  42,779.  An  increasing  number  of  West 
African  tribes  are  settling  in  the  Sudan  and  as 
they  are  hard-working  and  law-abiding  their 
advent  is  regarded  with  favor.  Vernacular  and 
industrial  schools  have  increased  in  number,  but 
are  still  insufficient.  An  agricultural  school  is 
needed.  The  natives  are  being  educated  in 
modern  methods  and  show  great  aptitude.  It 
is  proposed  to  develop  irrigation  in  the  Dongola 
province  and  in  the  region  between  the  Rahad 
and  Dinder  rivers.  The  1912  Nile  flood  was 
the  lowest  on  record  in  many  years.  Under 
cultivation  in  1911  were  1,426,497  feddans,  of 
which  116,556  were  artificially  irrigated,  1,192,- 
265  under  main  crops,  and  117,676  irrigated  by 
the  river  at  flood.  The  protection  of  gum  forests 
is  being  ur^d,  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  exploitation  of  hitherto  undeveloped  prod- 
ucts, among  which  are  wild  flbres  and  floss  and 
divers  sorts  of  Sudan  beans.  The  total  im- 
ports were  valued  in  1912  at  £E1,338,791,  and  in 
1911  at  ££2,561,238;  exports  in  1912  £E1,9I8,243 
and  in  1911  £E1, 505,277.  These  figures  include 
specie.  Dura  (African  millet)  was  exported  in 
1911  to  the  value  of  £E86,657;  cattle,  £E129,375; 
sheep  and  goats,  £E86,606;  gums,  £E435,622; 
cotton^  £E195,840;  ivory,  £E73,932.  The  revenue 


for  1011  amounted  to  £E1,305,000;  1912,  £EV 
375,000;  1913  budget,  ££1,631,000.  Expenditure 
1911,  ££1,350,000;  1912,  ££1,538,000;  1913  bud- 
get, ££1,631,000.  There  were  about  1500  mile» 
of  railway  in  operation  in  1911.  The  £1  Obeid 
extension  was  opened  to  traffic  in  1012.  A  line 
from  Kassala  to  a  point  of  junction  on  the  Red 
Sea  line  is  under  consideration.  South  of  Khar- 
tum communication  is  established  by  boats  on 
the  Blue  Nile,  the  White  Nile,  Sobat,  and  Bahr- 
el-Ghazal;  inland,  mainly  by  camels  and  donkeys. 
Gen.  Sir  F.  Reginald  Wingate  continued  in  1913 
as  governor-general  of  the  Sudan  and  airdar  of 
the  Egyptian  army. 

Punitive  expeditions  were  undertaken  in  1012 
against  the  Beirs  and  the  Anuaks.  The  resolta 
were  a  check  to  the  extension  of  the  traffic  in 
arms  carried  on  across  the  Abyssinian  frontier 
by  the  latter  tribe,  and  their  submission  to  tt» 
administration. 

BVWBA.QETTES.  See  Gbeat  Britain,  J7i»- 
iory,  section  Suffragiata  and  the  Franchise  Bill, 
and  History,  passim;  the  section  Legislation  un- 
der various  States  of  the  United  States;  the  sec- 
tion History  under  various  countries;  and 
WomanSuffbaoe. 

BXJITBAaiSTS.     See  SiTFniAGErrES. 

SXTGAS.  In  1913  the  sugar  beet  crop  for 
sugar  making  in  the  United  States  was  the 
largest  ever  produced,  and  exceeded  by  34^  per 
cent,  the  average  for  the  previous  five  years.  The 
beet  sugar  yield  of  the  crop  was  estimated  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
about  727,000  tons,  and  by  Willett  and  Gray  at 
640,000  tons.  The  cane  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana 
and  Texas  was  placed  by  the  latter  authority 
at  267,000  tons.  The  value  of  the  products  of 
these  two  sugar  industries,  including  the  by- 
products, was  placed  at  about  $119,000,000.  The 
sugar  crop  of  the  world  for  the  year  1913-14  was 
estimated  by  Willett  and  Gray  (December  24) 
at  18,923,514  tons,  an  increase  of  779,077  tons. 
The  total  beet  sugar  crop  of  Europe  was  esti- 
mated bv  F.  O.  Licht  at  8,475,000  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  8,342,000  tons  in  1912-13.  The  pro- 
duction of  cane  sugar  in  the  principal  sugar 
growing  countries  was  as  follows  (Willett  and 
Gray) :  West  Indies  and  Lesser  Antilles,  284^00 
tons;  Cuba,  2,400,000  tons;  Hawaii,  600,000 
tons;  Porto  Rico,  345,000  tons;  Mexico,  125,000; 
Brazil,  220,000;  Argentina,  200,000;  Peru,  145,- 
000;  British  India,  2,550,000;  Java,  1,450,000; 
Philippine  Islands,  220,000;  Formosa,  177,000; 
Australia  and  Fiji  Islands,  310,000;  Africa,  473,- 
714;  and  Spain,  13,000  tons. 

The  free  sugar  clause  in  the  new  tariff  was 
expected  to  cripple  both  sugar  beet  and  cane 
production  in  the  United  States,  except  in  local- 
ities which  were  particularly  favorable.  A  cut  of 
50  cents  a  ton  in  sugar  beets  was  made  in  the 
contracts  at  certain  factories.  Other  factories 
closed  their  doors.  In  Porto  Rico,  where  the 
industry  had  been  developing  rapidly,  largely 
on  borrowed  capital,  difficulty  in  securing  loans 
resulted  in  closing  up  many  plantations^  and 
this  threw  out  of  employment  large  numbers  of 
people  who  lived  on  these  plantations  and  de 
pended  on  them  for  labor. 

More  sugar  was  brought  into  continental 
United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1913  than  in 
any  other  year  in  the  history  of  the  eountry. 
The  quantity  entering  from  foreign  countries 
and  American  insular  possessions  was  6^  billion 
pounds,  exceeding  by  500  million  pounds  the 
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figures  of  the  former  high  record  year,  1012.  as  the  attraction  of  grayitation  aided  in  the 
Of  this  amount  4%  billion  pounds  came  from  evacuation  of  the  ascitic  fluid.  The  procedure 
•Cuba,  one  billion  from  Hawaii,  three-fourths  of  is  very  simple  and  harmless,  as  he  discribes  it» 
a  billion  from  Porto  Rico,  nearly  a  quarter  of  and  it  is  applicable  not  only  where  the  Talma 
a  billion  from  the  Philippines  and  the  remainder  operation  (omentopexy)  is  indicated,  but  also 
chiefly  from  South  America.  In  round  numbers  with  stasis  in  the  portal  circulation,  hypersecre- 
foreign  countries  supplied  approximately  one-  tion  from  carcinosis,  unoperatable  ovarian 
half  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States,  tumors,  etc.  He  regards  it  as  a  physiologic  proc- 
one-fourth  being  grown  in  the  insular  possessions  ess,  providing  a  passage  back  into  the  blood 
and  one-fourth  in  continental  United  States.  of  the  fluid  which  came  from  the  blood.     The 

STJIiFHXTBb  The  production  of  sulphur  in  fluid  drains  away  at  once  after  the  operation 
the  United  States  in  1012  was  303,472  long  tons,  without  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  a  collateral 
valued  at  $5,256,422,  compared  with  265,664  long  circulation  to  develop,  as  with  omentopexy, 
tons,  valued  at  $4,787,040  in  1011.  Sulphur  was  The  removal  of  masses  of  abdominal  fat  in 
produced  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  Nevada,  and  cases  of  extreme  obesity  is  now  practiced  with 
Wyoming.  By  far  the  larger  quantity  is  pro-  increasing  frequency.  The  condition  is  very  em- 
duced  in  Louisiana.  During  the  present  century  barrassing  to  men,  and  especially  to  women,  in- 
the  growth  of  the  sulphur  industry  in  the  terfering  with  excercise  and  comfortable  dressing. 
United  States  has  been  phenomenal.  In  1000  It  is  a  notable  but  unexplained  fact  that  the 
the  production  was  only  3147  long  tons.  During  anterior  abdominal  wall  has  a  special  predilec- 
the  seven  years  prior  to  1013  came  the  destruc-  tion  for  this  form  of  overgrowth.  The  operation 
tion  of  the  dominating  position  held  by  Sicily  consists  of  the  following  stages:  (1)  a  horizontal 
in  the  world's  sulphur  market,  and  within  this  incision,  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and 
period  the  United  States  advanced  to  the  posi-  symphysis  pubes;  (2)  a  vertical  incision  joining 
tion  of  one  of  .the  leading  sulphur  producers  this  line  and  extending  half  way  to  the  sternum; 
of  the  world.  This  condition  was  due  entirely  (3)  the  skin  is  now  dissected  back,  the  layer 
to  the  development  of  the  sulphur  deposits  in  of  fat  separated  from  it  and  the  underlying 
Louisiana.  The  process  employed  in  mining  muscular  structures,  and  removed  en  maase; 
Louisiana  sulphur  is  known  as  a  Frasch  process,  (4)  the  incisions  are  closed,  with  small  drainage 
from  its  inventor  Herman  Frasch   (q.v.).  tubes  in  the  angles  of  the  wound.    These  opera- 

Imports  and  Exports.  The  imports  of  sul*  tions,  according  to  Kelly,  Spencer,  and  Weinhold, 
phur  in  1012  were  20,027  long  tons,  valued  at  are  always  successful,  and  the  relief  conferred 
$583,074.  This  includes  imports  of  all  varieties,  upon  patients  is  enormous.  See  Autoserother- 
including  crude,  refined,  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  apy;  Cancer;  Radium;  and  Serum  Therapy. 
other  grades.  The  largest  quantity,  24,505  tons,  SUTHEBLANDy  Cromartie  Sutherland- 
was  imported  from  Japan.  The  exports  in  1012  Leveson-Gower,  4th  Duke  of.  An  English  noble- 
amounted  to  57,736  long  tons,  valued  at  $1,076,-   man,  died  June  27,  1013.    He  was  born  in  1851; 

414. educated  privately  and  at  Eton;  and  from  1874 

SUN  BATHS.    See  Heltotherapy.  to  1886  was  member  of  Parliament  for  Suther- 

BUN  YAT-SEN.   See  China,  History.  land.    He    was   a   Liberal,    and   of   those    who 

SXTBOEBY.  Several  new  methods  of  drain-  helped  to  secure  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
ing  collections  of  fluid  from  the  body  cavities  first  home  rule  bill.  He  retired  from  the 
came  into  more  general  use  in  1013,  all  of  them  House  of  Commons  because  of  his  dissatisfac- 
aiming  at  a  cure  without  repeated  tappings,  tion  with  the  developments  of  the  Liberal  policy. 
Evier,  when  dealing  either  with  pleural  or  ah-  To  the  titles  and  estates  of  his  father  he  sue- 
dominal  ascites,  merely  makes  an  opening  by  ceeded  in  1802,  and  was  the  largest  land  holder 
separating  muscles  or  boring  through  bone,  thus  in  England,  owning  estates  in  England,  and  large 
permitting  the  efl'usion  to  ooze  into  the  sub-  tracts  in  Canada.  His  estates  numbered  all 
cutaneous  tissues.  This  not  only  drains  away  told  nearly  1,500,000  acres, 
the  fluid,  but  has  the  effect  of  autoserotherapy  SWAMPLANDS.  See  Drainage. 
(q.v.).  In  the  case  of  abdominal  dropsy  he  8WABTHM0BE  COLLEQE.  An  institu- 
separates  the  muscles  in  the  median  line  and  tion  of  higher  education  at  Swarthmore,  Pa., 
draws  the  peritoneum  up  over  the  edge  of  the  founded  in  1860.  The  enrollment  in  all  depart- 
hole  thus  made,  this  being  large  enough  to  ments  of  the  college  in  1013-14  was  420.  The 
admit  the  tip  of  the  finger.  In  the  case  of  a  faculty  numbered  48.  There  were  no  notable 
pleural  eflfusion,  Evler  drills  through  a  rib  and  changes  in  the  faculty  during  the  year  and  no 
allows  the  fluid  to  escape  externally  through  noteworthy  benefactions.  A  new  system  of 
the  loose  subcutaneous  tissues.  In  bursitis  he  marking  was  put  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of 
sutures  the  internal  capsule  to  the  external  the  collegiate  year  1013-14.  The  productive 
layer  so  as  to  preserve  the  opening  for  a  time,  funds  of  the  college  amount  to  about  $1,575,000. 
His  results  are  remarkably  good  even  in  cases  The  library  contains  about  25,000  volumes.  The 
of  abdominal  ascites  from  cancer,  and  his  only  president  is  Joseph  Swain,  M.S.,  LL.D. 
failures  were  in  cases  of  efl'usion  of  the  knee  SWAZILAND.  A  British  protectorate  in 
complicating  a  deforming  arthritis.  Dobbertin  South  Africa,  bounded  on  the  north,  west,  and 
obtained  permanent  drainage  of  abdominal  south  by  the  Transvaal  and  on  the  east  by 
■ascites  into  the  saphenous  vein.  This  method  Portuguese  territory  and  Xatal.  Area,  6536 
was  not  entirely  new,  but  was  improved  upon  square. miles.  Population  (1011  census),  00,050 
by  Dobbertin.  He  mobilizes  the  saphenous  vein  (44,805  males,  55,154  females).  White  inhabi- 
in  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh  and  draws  it  up  tants  numbered  only  1083.  Native  crops  con- 
through  a  passage  made  under  the  skin  directly  sist  of  corn,-  millet,  sweet  potatoes,  etc.,  but  the 
into  the  peritoneum,  thus  diverting  the  ascitic  production  does  not  supply  local  demands.  There 
fluid  into  the  circulation.  He  feared  at  flrst  are  approximately  60,000  cattle  and  170,000 
that  blood  would  escape  from  the  vein  into  the  sheep  and  goats.  Tin  and  gold  are  mined.  In 
peritoneum,  but  found  that  this  never  occurred,  the    years     1010-11      and     1011-12 
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duction  amounted  to  470  and  313  tons  re- 
Bpeetively,  valued  at  £42,250,  and  £32,307; 
gold,  13,543  and  14,781  ounces,  valued  at  £57,530 
and  £62,783.  Swaziland  is  included  for  customs 
purposes  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Rev- 
enue for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1912, 
£57,307;  expenditure,  £62,192;  debt  on  that  date, 
£100,000.  The  headquarters  of  the  administra- 
tion is  Mbabane.  Paramount  chief,  Sobhuza; 
his  grandmother,  Nabotsibeni,  widow  of  Mban- 
dini,  acts  as  regent.  Resident  commissioner 
in  1913  (since  1907),  Robert  Thome  Ctoryndon, 
C.M.G. 
SWEATIKa.    See  Child  Labob,  and  Fao- 

TORT  IlfVESlIGAIINQ  COMJiHTEE. 

SWEDEN.  A  constitutional  European  mon- 
archy hereditary  in  the  male  line  of  the  house  of 
Bernadotte.  It  occupies  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Scandinavian    Peninsula.     Capital,    Stockholm. 

Abea  and  PopuLATioir.  The  land  area  is 
158,692  sq.  miles;  the  total  population  was 
estimated  December  31,  1912,  at  5,604,192.  The 
total  area  is  shown  below  by  prefectures  in  sq. 
miles,  with  population  according  to  the  census 
of  December  31,  1910: 


lf09  1910  1911  1912 

Wheat 1.881.000    2.047.619    2.241.070     2.122.060 

Rye 6,338.000    6.237.350    6.270.240     5.861.48» 

Barley 3.037.000    8.885.320    3.199.720     3.082.160 

OaU    11.728.000  12.876.680  11.025.770  12.739.260 

S.    beeU 8.211.230     9.901.842 


Stockholm^ 

Stockholm 

Uppsala 

Soder'land 

Oster'land 

JOnkSplngr 

Kronoberff 

Kalmar 

Gottland 

Bleklnffe 

Kri8t*8tad 

Malm5hu8 

Halland 

GoteborfiT  & 

Bohur 
AJfsborff 
Skaraborg 


Area 
13 
3.016 
2,067 
2.630 
4.265 
4.449 
3.826 
4.457 
1.220 
1.164 
2.488 
1.866 
1.900 


Pop. 
342.828 
229.165 
128.171 
178,577 
294.177 
214.460 
157,968 
228.150 

56.217 
149.377 
228.321 
457.247 
147.231 


1.949  881.279 
4.916  287.700 
8,274  241,260 


Forests  cover  half  of  the  total  area,  and 
supply  timber,  pitch,  tar,  and  fueL  Pine,  birth, 
and  fir  are  most  abundant.  The  mineral  wealth 
is  great.  Coal  is  mined;  an  excellent  grade  of 
iron  (Dannemora)  is  converted  into  the  finest 
steel  made;  gold  and  silver  are  produced  in 
small  quantities,  and  copper,  lead,  zinc,  nidcel, 
cobalt,  alum,  and  sulphur  are  mined.  Output 
of  copper  ore  in  1911,  1623  tons,  silver  and  lead 
ore  2999,  zinc  51,242,  manganese  5377,  sulphur 
pyrites  30,096,  coal  311,809,  iron  6,153,778.  Iron 
ore  exported  (1911),  5,086,898  tons;  pig  iron 
150,444,  bar  iron  158,000.  Total  pig  iron  pro- 
duced 634,392  tons,  bar  iron  423,170. 

There  were  (1910)  1232  saw  and  planing 
mills  (value  of  output,  182,456,197  kroner )» 
519  joineries  and  furniture  ^ctories  (27,058,- 
674  kr.),  166  wood  pulp  mills  (95,670,178  kr.), 
70  paper  and  pasteboard  mills  (53,885,555  kr.), 

1384  flour  mills  (106,392,847  kr.),  658  iron  and 

■"— — — — ^^""""""^    steel  works    (94,163,755    kr.),    459    machinery 
.  p  factories   (82,333,521  kr.),  21  sugar  mills   (40,- 

Varmland  7.461     260.140  289,831  kr.)  and  10  refineries  (65,099,661  kr.); 
Orebro        8.528     207.038  etc. 

XSi'Wi?  11I25     Jss'S?!       Livestock    (1911):    588,485   horses,   2,680,609 
Gafl'b?»5    7.616     263.776  cattle,  945,709  sheep,  951,164  swine. 
Vaat'mor    9.856     250.517      CoMMEBCE.     In  thousands  of  kroner  are  shown 
v15'b?t   22'777     161 372  ^'^^  imports  and  exports,  including  precions 
NOrr'ten  40.'88l     l6l!o98  metals,  for  consecutive  years: 

Total    169.408  6.622.474  — ^-^— — — ^^^— — ^— 

1907        1908        1909        1910        1911 
Lakes:  Imports.... 682. 105    608.932   616,806    671.633    696.617 

VAnem       2.160      £:xporU....524.663    482.017    472.980    592.864    663.576 

Vftttem         738     . 

Mftlaren        449     

HJ&lmaren    186     The  principal  articles  of  import  and  export 

Total    172  920  6  522  474    ^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^  trade,  with  values  in  thousands  of 
'      '       •  kronor,  are  given  as  follows: 


•  City. 

Marriages  numbered  32,612  in  1911  and  33,162 
in  1912;  births,  136,334  and  138,976;  deaths, 
79.820  and  80,563;  stillbirths,  3358  and  3351 
(included);  emigrants,  19,997  and  27,816; 
immigrants,  7752  and  8142.  At  the  end  of  1912 
Stockholm  was  estimated  to  have  350,955  inhabi- 
tants, Qttteborg  173,875,  Malm6  92.338,  Norr- 
kOping  46,674,  Gftfle  35,838,  H&lsingborg  33.863, 
5rebro  32,075,  Eakilstuna  28,729,  J5nk5ping 
27,864,  Karlskrona  27,446,  Uppsala  27,155, 
Link5ping  23,613. 

Education.  Elementary  schools  are  main- 
tained by  local  taxation  with  state  aid.  Free 
elementary  instruction  is  provided  and  is  obliga- 
tory. Illiteracy  is  not  common.  The  secondary 
and  special  school  systems  are  well  developed. 
There  are  universities  at  Lund  and  Uppsala,  as 
well  as  private  faculties.  The  Lutheran  is  the 
national  creed;  all  others  are  tolerated,  Mor- 
mon! am  excepted. 

Production.  The  northern  regions  are  under 
forest;  in  the  central  districts  are  the  majority 
of  the  mines;  and  the  southern  part  is  devoted 
to  agriculture,  in  which  about  49  per  cent,  of  the 
people  are  engaged.  The  principal  crops,  with 
yield  in  metric  quintals,  are  as  follows: 


Imports  1000  kr. 

Coal    66.111 

Cereals   47.782 

Coffee    40.025 

Machinery   28.779 

Hides    28.601 

Cotton    24,050 

Vegetable   oils....  20.916 

Oil   cake 20.860 

Petroleum    20.002 

Iron  mfrs 18.601 

Copper 15.012 

Iron   18.524 

Wool    18,289 

Seeds  12.276 


exports  1000  kr. 

Timber    166.051 

Wood  pulp 84.807 

Iron   64.777 

"    ore 61,413 

Butter   46.791 

Machinery   42.205 

Paper    23,912 

Hides    15.371 

Iron  mfrs. 14.913 

Live  animals 14,766 

Stone    13.968 

Wooden  wares...  11.912 

Matches   11.787 

Pish    10.116 


The  principal  countries  of  origin  and  destina- 
tion in  the  1911  trade  were  as  follows,  values  in 
thousands  of  kronor:  Germany,  244,188  imports 
and  133.518  exports;  United  Kingdom,  160.830 
and  195,829;  United  States,  54,656  and  24,280; 
Kussia  and  Finland,  46,096  and  34.347;  Denmark, 
46,779  and  66,136;  France,  32,231  and  48,510; 
Norway,  20,113  and  37,559;  Netherlands,  19,394 
and  23,927;  Brazil,  18,273  and  1412;  Belgium, 
9939  and  18,276;  Argentina,  8446  and  7422; 
British  India,  8319  and  4585;  Italy,  6276  and 
3563;  etc. 

Vessels  entered  in  the  1911  trade,  14,183,  of 
6,084,000  tons,  of  which  8656,  of  3.783,000  tons, 
Swedish;   clearedr,ft^0J^^,q{^|3?J,P8P,^ns,  of 
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which  12^04,  of  4,400,000  tons,  Swedish.  Mer- 
chant marine,  January  1,  1911;  1539  sail,  164,- 
968  tons;  1219  steamers  of  610,100  tons. 

Communications.  There  were  in  operation, 
at  the  end  of  1912,  14,272  kilometers  of  railway, 
of  which  4683  belonged  to  the  state  and  9589 
to  private  companies.  State  telegraph  lines, 
10,419  kms.  (railway  lines  10,564  kms.) ;  wires, 
32,247  (28,041);  stations,  2904;  wireless  sta* 
tions,  5,  and  29  on  board  vessels.  Urban  tele- 
phone wires,  151,863,  intenirban,  139,108.  Post 
offices,  3790. 

Abmt.  Progress  continued  during  the  year 
1913  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Swedish  army, 
and  it  was  thought  that  by  1914  the  entire 
scheme  would  be  in  full  effect.  Every  citizen  is 
liable  for  personal  military  service  over  a  period 
of  19  years,  but  the  periods  of  actual  training 
are  short  and  consist  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
months,  according  to  the  branch  of  the  service, 
which  is  spread  over  a  period  of  four  years. 
In  1913  the  classes  of  troops  known  as  Indelta, 
based  on  the  feudal  system  of  land  tenure  by 
military  service,  disappeared,  having  survived 
until  this  year  after  over  four  centuries.  The 
war  strength  of  Sweden  was  estimated  at  230,000 
men  in  the  first  line,  90,000  in  the  second  line, 
and  166,000  in  the  Landsturm,  while  with  the 
new  and  complete  organization  which  was  in 
progress  it  was  estimated  that  a  total  strength 
of  600,000  eventually  would  be  reached. 

Navt.  The  navy  included  (1913):  12  coast 
defense  vessels,  of  42,600  tons ;  1  armored  cruiser, 
of  4100;  10  protected  monitors,  7200;  5  tor- 
pedo gunboats,  4000;  4  gunboats,  1850;  8  de- 
stroyers, 3450;  31  first-class  torpedo  boats, 
3100;  22  second-class  torpedo  boats,  1300;  besides 
submarines,  school  ships,  dispatch  boats,  etc. 
A  coast-defense  vessel  is  building— the  Sverige,  of 
6800  tons  displacement,  22.5  knots,  speed;  four 
11-inch,  eight  6-inch,  and  six  12  pdr.  guns.  Five 
torpedo  boats  building,  and  several  submarines, 
number  undisclosed.  The  gunboat  Urd  was 
sunk  in  a  collision  August  22,  1913.  Personnel 
(1913),  about  7500  of  all  ranks;  also  20,000 
yearly  conscripts  available,  but  seldom  called 
up. 

Finance.  The  krona  is  the  monetary  unit 
(worth  26.8  cents).  For  1913  the  budget  bal- 
anced at  263,027,200  kroner;  for  1914,  at  273,- 
739,700  kr.  Revenue  in  1914  from  customs  and 
excise,  110,800,000;  tax  on  income,  invested  cap- 
ital, etc.,  58,000,000;  personal  tax,  850,000;  rev- 
enue-earning administrations,  39,398,000;  from 
loans  42,314,000;  state  bank  profits,  7,058,000; 
etc.  Ordinary  and  in  parentheses  extraordinary 
expenditure  as  follows:  50,048,112  (5,185,988) 
kronor  for  army,  20,694,927  (7,247,873)  marine, 
12,102.013  (11.212,587)  interior,  14,727,495 
(4,153,605)  finance,  27,495,266  (5,482,234)  wor- 
ship and  instruction,  6,414.646  (4,705,655)  agri- 
culture, 6,059,198  (3,172,302)  pensions,  5,118,- 
120  (1.074,680)  justice;  1.794,052  (541,848)  for- 
eign affairs,  1,493,000  (100,000)  civil  list;  total 
ordinary  144,946,828  kr.,  total  extraordinary  42,- 
876,772  kr. 

Government.  The  constitution  of  June  6, 
1809,  as  amended  June  22,  1866,  vests  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  in  a.  king,  assisted  by  an  ex- 
ecutive council.  The  upper  chamber  of  the 
legislative  body  (Riksdag)  is  composed  of  150 
members  elected  for  six  years  by  provincial  and 
communal  electors;  the  lower  has  230  members 
elected  for  three  years. 
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The  reigning  king,  Qustaf  V.,  was  born  June  . 
16,  1858;  he  married  September  20,  1881,  Prin- 
cess Victoria  of  Baden,  and  succeeded  his  father 
to  the  throne  December  8,  1907.  The  heir-ap- 
parent is  Prince  Gustaf  Adolf,  born  November 
11,  1882,  married  June  15,  1905,  to  Princess 
Margaret  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  issue, 
three  sons  and  a  daughter. 

The  ministry  as  constituted  October  7,  1911, 
was  composed  in  1913  as  follows:  Karl  A. 
Staaff,  minister  of  state;  Dr.  J.  J.  A.  (Count) 
Ehrensv&rd,  foreign  affairs;  Gustaf  SandstrOm, 
justice;  Dr.  David  K.  BergstrOm,  war;  Jacob 
L.  Larsson,  marine;  P.  Axel  V.  Schotte,  inte- 
rior; A.  T.  (Baron)  Adelsvftrd,  finance;  Dr.  F. 
Berg,  worship;  P.  Alfred  Petersson,  agricul- 
ture; B.  A.  Petr4n  and  Karl  J.  Sternstr6m,  with- 
out portfolio. 

HiSTOBT.  Parliament  was  opened  on  January 
16.  The  speech  from  the  throne  foreshadowed 
several  important  reforms  of  which  national 
insurance  and  old-age  pensions  were  perhaps 
the  most  significant.  The  old-age  pension  bill 
passed  the  Riksdag  on  May  21,  receiving  in  the 
first  chamber  a  majority  of  111  to  28,  and  in 
the  second  chamber  an  even  larger  majority  of 
172  to  25.  During  the  summer  and  autumn 
great  interest  was  manifested  in  the  question  of 
national  defense.  The  ministerial  position  was 
defined  in  December  by  the  premier,  M.  Staaff, 
who  insisted  that,  although  Sweden's  foreign 
relations  are  peaceful  and  there  is  no  immediate 
menace  of  war,  the  general  international  situ- 
ation demanded  the  augmentation  of  Sweden's 
military  power.  In  order  to  assure  her  neu- 
trality. Sweden  must  multiply  and  strengthen 
her  fortifications,  build  new  naval  units,  con- 
struct torpedo  and  submarine  boats,  and  enlarge 
the  army.  The  term  of  service  in  the  marine 
was  to  be  lengthened;  and  the  extension  of  the 
period  of  service  in  the  infantry  would  also  be 
desirable;  but  for  parlialnentary  reasons,  the 
government  would  defer  this  question  until  after 
the  elections  of  September,  1914.  In  order  to 
cover  the  increased  expenditure  for  defense  the 
government  would  prepare  a  bill  for  a  non- 
recurring contribution,  graduated  so  as  to  fall 
mostly  on  the  wealthier  classes. 

In   connection   with   these   increased   warlike 

§  reparations,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  Scan- 
inavian  neutrality  agreement  signed  at  Stock- 
holm on  December  23,  1912,  by  the  Danish  and 
Norwegian  ambassadors  and  the  Swedish  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs.  The  document  related 
only  to  the  securing  of  identical  neutrality  reg- 
ulations for  all  three  countries,  but  some  sec- 
tions of  the  European  press  interpreted  it  as  a 
move  towards  federation  with  the  purpose  of 
resisting  hypothetical  Russian  aggression. 

SwJjrTy  Lewis.  An  American  astronomer, 
died  January  5,  1913.  Bom  at  Clarkson,  N.  Y., 
in  1820,  and  educated  at  the  Clarkson  Academy, 
he  went  into  business  in  a  small  town  in  New 
York,  but  soon  decided  to  make  astronomy  a 
life  study.  He  came  into  prominence  in  scien- 
tific circles  in  1862,  when  he  discovered  the 
great  comet  which  was  given  his  name.  Fol- 
lowing this  discovery,  he  removed  to  Rochester 
and  in  that  city  set  up  on  the  roof  of  a  cider 
mill  the  first  observatory  in  the  United  States. 
He  discovered  more  comets  and  nebula  than 
any  other  man  in  the  world.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  hardware  business  from  1872-81,  but  in  T 
the  meantime  devoted  his  leisure  moments  WxLL 
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a  search  for  comets,  making  discoveries  in  1877,        Abba  awd  Populatiok,     In  the  table  below 

1878,   1879,   1880,   1881,  and   1882.     For  three  are  found  the  area  and  the  de  jure  population 

successive  years  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Vi-  of  the  26  divisions;  area  in  square  kilometers, 

enna  awarded  to  him  its  medal  for  the  most  population  according  to  the  census  of  December 

important  contributions  to  astronomy.    The  peo-  31,   1910: 

pie  of  Rochester  presented  him  with  a  16-inch  . .......^.^^^_^_— ^—^ 

refractor,  at  a  cost  of  $16,000.     With  this  Dr.  g    j^^^^^   p^^p  q^  i^^g^   p^^ 

8wift  discovered  900  nebula  at  Rochester,  and  zuHch       1,724.76  508.918   AppenseU 

over  300  at  Echo  Mountain,  California,  and  in  Bern         6.844.50  646.877    ^,  VlJ,*'a  JT5  S     mISS 

both  places  discovered  all  told  a  dozen  comets.  Lucerne    1.600.80  167.223   St.^GaU^?.01».0O     802.8« 

In  1878,  during  a  total  solar  eclipse,  at  Denver,  schwys       908.26    68.428  den  7.182.80     117.069 

he  discovered  two  intra-Mercurial  planets.    The  Obwalden    474.80    17.161   Aargau  1.404.10     230.634 

*^\^J^I^-^^7nh\inhyr  the  neonle  of  Rochester  Nidwalden  290.60    13.788    Th'gau    1,011.60      134.917 

telescope  given  to  him  by  the  people  ot  Kocncsier  ^^^^         ^gj  go    83.816  Tessln    2.800.90     166.166 

was  installed  m  the  Warner  Observatory.   Wben  ^ug             239.20    28,156  Vaud      8.262.00  817.457 

this  was  closed  throuffh  the  failure  of  its  prin-  Frlbourg  1.674.60  139,654  Valala    6.224.49  128.3«1 

!7i-i   KL^i-oi^r    nr    qwiff   became  director   of  Solothurn  791.61    117.040  N'ch&tel    807.80  133.061 

cipal  benefactor,  Dr.  bwift  oeeame  <»irecu)r  oi  ^^^^i^q^^^^^  ,5  7^  135315  Geneva     282.35  164.906 

the  Lowe  Observatory  on  Echo  Mountain,  Call-   Baael-L'dt  427.47    76.488 

fornia.     Soon  after  this,  his  sight  failed,  and  Schaff-                                De  jure  41,323.99  S.763,293 

he  returned  to  his  old  home  in  Marathon,  N.  Y.  hausen  294.22    46.097 

He   was   a    Fellow   of  the   Royal  Astronomical  A.-Rh.   242.49    67,973    De  facto    3.765.123 

Society  of  England,  a  member  of  the  British    , 

Astronomical    Association,    and   the   author   of  ,  .       ^ 

Simple  Lessons  in  Astronomy   (1888).  Those  of  the  population  speaking  German  as 

swam    1   mile   in   27   minutes   6   secondg,   and  numlxsr  of  marriages  m  1»11  was  27,80»   (27,- 

P«^  McGillivray  of  Chicaw  swam  600  yards  346  in    1910).  births  94,186    (96,6691.   deaths 

^Tmta^es'ol  s^cSTVnew  fig«re^lso  62^84     (6M«3).    •♦"'b'^hs     (in^^^^^^^ 

was  set  for  the  400-yard  relay  race  by  a  quar-  3  55).     Emigration   in    1012.  6871    (5512  in 

tette  from  the  Illinois  A,  C,  consisting  of  P.  J^iPl     o^?    a       •         \  ^              Amenea. 

McGillivray.  E.  W.  McGillivray.  H.  J.  Hebner,.  12M  to  South  Amen<«.ete^ 

and  A    C    Raithel      Their  combined  time  was  The  communal  population  of  ZOnch  as  esti- 

3  minVs-46%  ^coni!''  The  championships  of  mated  in  the  middle  of  1913  -•  200^«M^Ba«l, 

the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  were  held  in  sev-  "7,600 ;    Geneva.    135.000;    Bern,    90.800;    St 

e?al   different  cities   of  the   United   SUtes   at  Gall    80,M0;    LauMnne^^  (^^^^                      41,- 

various  times  during  the  year.    The  winners  of  600     Chj^M-de-Fonds    38.600;    Winterthur^  2^- 

tho  nrinciDBl  events  were:  Indoor— 60  yards,  P.  800;    Neuchfttel,   24,100;    Bienne,    24,000;    Fn- 

M^KZy'   Sis  1    a;    100  yard^s    H.' J.  bourg    215^;   Montreux.   19.700;    Schaffhouse. 

Hebner.    Illinois    A.    C;    220    yards,    P.    Mo-  18,600;  Vevey,  14,000.                          . 

GiKy;  600  yards,  P.  McGilliVray;  400  yard  p>^c/™f-    P"f*7  «•*«««*«>««  «  free  and 

Kilay.  Illinois  A.  C;  springboard  diving.  A.  Mc-  enforced  in  the  Protestant  cantons.    The  cantoD. 

Aleenan    of    Yale    Univef.ity      Outdoor— 440  and  communes  are  res^nsible  for  educational 

yard";  J.  C.  Wheatley,  unattached;  880  yards,  affairs  withm  their  limits.     There  are  efflcient 

0  E   TomHnson,  Philadelphia  Swimming  Club;  Mcondary  «nd  special  schools,  well   attended; 
w.  a.  *"'"""°    '      ,     „^  Y    .    AC  and  seven  universities. 

1  mile,  L.  J.  Goodwin,  ^ew  York  A.  O.  PBooucnoif.  Switzerland  is  the  mort  moon- 
Yale  won  the  intercollegiate  *•««  f»'*»P'°»-  tainous  country  in  Europe,  and  agriculture   i. 

ship,  defeating  Princeton  in  the  dmdingma^^  .y^  ^„,     .j^  ^^^^  ^,„^^    HerTcereala.  fibre 

by  a  score  of  34  to  19.    C'ross  of  Princrton  won  r              ^          fruits,    and    vegetables    are 

the  WO-yard  and  220-yard  evente  and  R?b'n««  ^^own     Principal  crops  with  area  ind  yield  for 

of  Princeton  <ISP^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^'^^^^  two  years  (1913  provisional)  are  showi  below, 

won  tTe'w-yard"-!:^."-!  MTAlefnT  of  ySu  with^average  quintals  per  hectare  in  1912: 

won  the  fancy  diving  event.     Illinois  won  the  ■ 

conference  college  championship  with  Wisconsin  Hectares               Quintals              Qa 

second  and  Northwestern  third.    In  water  polo  1912       WW          ""       ""          ^ 

Princeton  captured  the  national  interco  legists  ^^^\'-   IJjgg    |f;||S       \^*^    |5|;J{SJ|       f?| 

championship  by  defeating  Illinois  3  goals  to  1.  Barley....     6,000      6.182         98,000      98.000        18  6 

Rpveral  loner-distance  swims  took  place  during  Oats 3S.000    82.644       683.000    739.000        17.7 

thf^^nW^rd,  swam  from  ?he  Ba^^^^  Oyrn......     MSO    ^1.00         «.000     W.OOO.       g.. 

New  York,  to  Sandy  Hook  m  8  hours  12  min-  Tobacco..        320        820           6.500        6.020        17.2 

utes,  this  being  the  second  time  this  feat  has   8.  Beets 792         S16,8O0 

been  accomplished.    C.  B.  Durborow  made  three    >  

attempts    to    emulate    Richards's    example   but  •yieid  in  hectoliters  of  wine. 

failed  although  once  he  got  within  half  a  mile 

of  his  goal.    H.  Elionsky  swam  from  the  Battery  The  livestock  census    of   April   21.  1911,   re- 

to  within   half  a  mile   of  Coney  Island  with  turns   1,443,483   cattle    (796,009  cows),  144,128 

wrists  and  ankles  manacled.     An  attempt  made  horses.  3151  mules,  1566  asses,  570,226  swioe, 

by  H.  F.  Sullivan  to  swim  the  English  Channel  161,414  sheep,  841,296  goats. 

failed.  Silk-worm  eggs  placed  for  hatching   (1912), 

SWITZEBIiAND.     A    central  European  re-  188  hectograms,  producing  31,200  kilograms  of 

publican  confederatinn  composed  of  25  cantons  cocoons, 

and  demi-cantons.    Bern  is  the  capital.  The  manufactupjfy^%^4^,|^9l|efTO,|^^ndensed 
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milk,  and  milk  cliocolate  constitutes  an  im-  fictitious,  certain  expenditures  classed  as  ex* 
portant  source  of  the  country's  wealth  and  great  traordinary  not  appearing  in  this  table, 
quantities  are  exported.  The  timber  industry.  The  year  1913  saw  the  completion  of  several 
pisciculture,  salt  mining,  cement  manufacture,  notable  tunnels  and  parts  of  other  tunnels.  The 
and  distilling  are  flourishing  industries*  Great  48-mile  connection  between  Fruitgen  and  Brigue, 
numbers  of  men  and  women  are  engaged  in  which  includes  the  9%-miIe  L(5t8chberg  tunnel, 
house  industries,  which  include  the  making  of  which  had  been  under  construction  since  October^ 
watches  and  clocks,  leather  goods  including  1906,  not  to  mention  other  smaller  tunnels  and 
gloves,  pottery,  tobacco,  snuff,  etc.  About  sixty  important  engineering  works  connected  with  the 
thousand  persons  are  employed  in  silk  and  cot-  approaches,  was  completed  and  opened  in  June, 
ton  mills.  To  improve  the  connection  between  France   and 

CoMMEBCE.  Imports  and  exports  of  merchan*  Switzerland  heavy  tunnel  work  was  prosecuted 
disc  and  precious  metals  are  given  below  in  on  the  Mttnster-Legnau  Railway,  including  the 
francs:  4-mile   tunnel   through   the   Grenchenberg.     On 

,  the  Sissach-Olten  line  the  Hauenstein  tunnel  was 

1910  1911  1912  ^^^^  under  way.    The  duplication  of  the  Sim- 

Imps.    mdse..  1,745.021,011  1,802.358,996  1,979.100.604   plon  tunnel  by  the  construction  of  a  new  gallery 
"      pr.  meta.     42.890.821       41.484.268      60.329.609   was  also   in  progress.    In  September  there  was 

Total lmp8..1.787.911.832  1.843.843.263  2.039.430.218    ^""^  "  J^-mile  electric  railway  from  Bern  to 

Wiessenthal,  while  earlier   in   the    summer,   in 
XIzps.    mdse..  1.195.872.131  1,257.309.404  1.857.616.671    June,  the  Lower  Engadine  Railway,  St.  Morits 
"     pr.  meu.     28,258,200      81.528,818      33,118,057    to  Schul  and  Terasp,  was  opened. 

Total  exps..  1.224.130,331  1,288.838,217  1,390,734,728        There  wer«  442.23  kilometers  of  tramway  in 

-  operation  in  1911  and  423  kilometers  funicular 

r^        .     .     ,      X.  ,        *  XV  .  1  X    J    *  railways.     Telegraph   lines    (state),  3575  kilo- 

,«?J®  Prmcipal  articles  of  the  special  trade  for  n^^^ers;  wires,  26,306;  stations,  2291.    Telephone 

1912,  with  values  in  thousands  of  francs,  are  ii„       21,336  kilometers;   wires,  360,425.    Post 

shown  in  the  following  table:  offic^g^  1957^ 

*       FiNANOB.     The  monetary  unit   is  the  franc 
Imports  1000  fr.       Exports  1000  f^.    (par  value  19.295  cents).    Revenue  and  expendi- 

Cereals   214,000   Cottons  247,000  ture  are  given  below  in  francs  for  three  years: 

Silk    167,700    Watchea  173,800  °  ^ 

Coal    97,100    Silks    167,200- • 

Precious   metals.     81,600    Machinery   93,000  1909  1910  1911 

Y°°  «V.' 7HS2    PhSStniJ M«So  Revenue 155.678.421     166.866,721    172.209,361 

cJtSS? ;:::::::  ImSS  K^sSk./.v.::;  llfdo  Expenditure...  i58.842,8i7  161.330,520  172.451,307 

Chemicals    68,500    Chocolate 55,200    '  

SfflSn^":::::    S^OO  MiS  !"!'.V.V.V.:;    ImoS       The  new  basis  of  circulation,  by  which  after 

3leats   55.100   Cotton  yarn 25.100   1911  only  the  net  amounts  of  administration  of 

Cotton  61.700  Hides  .^ 21.900  posts  and  telegraphs  are  included  in  the  totals, 

l?ff/ ;.•••.::::::  K  iZw^S!;;;;::::  11^  -ak«»  the  re^enie  for  mi  98.o44.ioo  /«»« 

Iron   mfrs 41.700    Animals  16.400   and  the  expenditure  984296,046.     Revenue  from 

Timber    37.800    Jewelry 15,700  customs,     80,947,609;     investments,     4,458,870; 

^****«''   **>'*^®  Woolens 15.300  mil itory,  4.404,585;  posts,  telegraphs.  3,751,374; 

•  railways,  81,499;    real  property,   1,993,338;   in- 

The  principal  countries  of  origin  and  destina-  dustry  and  agriculture,  3,832,873;  general  ad- 
tion,  with  the  value  of  their  trade  expressed  in  ministration,  98,668;  etc.  Expenditure  on  mili- 
thousanda  of  francs,  are  as  follows:  Germany,  tary,  44,777,894;  interior,  16,866,864;  industry 
647,161  imports  and  307,029  exports;  France,  and  agriculture,  14,975,513;  finance  and  cus- 
376,334  and  137,943;  Italy,  192,623  and  90,608;  toms,  8,515,698;  debt  charge,  7,108,367;  justice, 
Austria-Hungary,  122,366  and  88,662;  United  and  police,  2,029.891;  general  administration. 
Kingdom,  116,766  and  230,005;  United  States,  1,414,809;  political  departments,  1,108,051; 
83,761  and  135,672;  Russia,  80,226  and  47.808;  posts  and  railways,  539,211;  etc.  The  debt  stood, 
Rumania,  43.217  and  9706;  Belgium,  38,938  and  January  1,  1012,  at  255,130,031  francs.  The 
27,620;  Argentina,  35,079  and  29,827;  Spain,  budget  for  1913  is  unofficially  reported  at  98,- 
30,408  and  27,280;  Brazil,  20,686  and  22,060;  725,000  francs  revenue  and  103,155,000  francs 
Netherlands,  21,647  and  11,870;  Canada,  13,900  expenditure, 
and  31,774;  etc.  Army.    The  Swiss  army  constitutes  a  federal 

COMMTTNICATIONS.  There  were  in  operation  militia  in  which  there  is  liability  for  service  of 
January  1,  1912,  5112  kilometers  of  railway,  thirteen  years  in  the  Auszug,  or  Elite,  eight  in 
About  a  third  of  the  railways  have  been  na-  the  Landwehr,  and  the  remaining  years,  up  to 
tionalized,  but  they  have  not  proved  a  profitable  48,  in  the  Landsturm.  The  figures  for  January 
enterprise.  The  extension  of  the  most-favored-  1,  1912,  were  as  follows:  Auszug,  143,851;  Land- 
nation  treatment  to  Germany  and  Ttaly,  as  well  wehr,  69,575  men,  making  a  total  for  the  field 
as  to  Great  Britain,  over  the  entire  federal  sys-  army  of  213,426  men.  Of  the  Landsturm  there 
tern  was  effected  by  the  ratification,  in  1913,  were  about  70,000  and  for  the  complementary 
after  much  dissention,  of  the  St.  Gothard  con-  service  207,004.  The  instructional  «taff  is  the 
vention.  Both  nations  were  already  possessed  only  permanent  body  in  the  Swiss  military  sys- 
of  that  privilege  over  the  St.  Gothard  line,  to  tem  which  consists  of  cadres  to  be  filled  as  re- 
which    both    contributed   considerable    subscrip-    quired. 

tions  for  construction.    Although  the  official  re-        Government.     The  constitution  of  May  29, 
port  on  state  railways  shows  an  excess  of  rev-    1874,  vests  the  executive  authority  in  a  federal 
entie  over  expenditure  for  the  year  1911  of  71,-    council  elected  by  the  Federal  Assembly,  com- 
864,082  francs   (revenue  196,511,857  francs,  ex-    posed  of  two  houses — a  national  council  of  167t 
penditure  124,647,775),  this  apparent  profit  is   members  directly  elected  for  three  years,  and  i[C 
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council  of  Btates  of  44  members.  The  assembly 
also  elects  a  president  each  year  from  amonff 
the  members  of  the  Federal  Council,  and  a  fed- 
eral tribunal  of  10  members  and  9  supplicants 
for  six  years.  President  in  1913,  £.  Mttller, 
chief  of  the  political  department;  vice-president. 
Dr.  A.  Hoffmann,  military  department;  interior, 
F.  Calonder;  justice  and  police,  G.  Decoppet; 
finance,  6.  Motta;  commerce,  etc.,  E.  Schultess; 
posts  and  railways.  Dr.  L.  Forrer. 

HiSTOBY.  The  ratification  of  the  Gothard 
Railway  convention  caused  great  agitation  in 
Switiserland.  The  convention,  it  may  be  well  to 
note,  was  drawn  up  on  October  13,  1909,  and  sub- 
sequently ratified  by  Germany  and  Italy.  It  was 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  French  cantons  because 
it  gave  to  Germany  and  Italy  the  treatment  of 
''most  favored  nation"  on  Swiss  railways,  and 
might,  it  was  feared,  enable  the  Triple  Alliance 
to  dominate  Switzerland,  and  by  economic  means 
to  hold  the  Swiss  confederation  in  vassalage.  In 
spite  of  opposition,  the  National  Council  passed 
the  convention  on  April  4  by  a  vote  of  108  to 
77,  the  Liberals  of  the  German  provinces  votinff 
in  the  affirmative,  and  the  Democrats,  Social 
Democrats,  French,  and  Clericals  constituting 
the  minority.  In  the  State  Council  the  conven* 
tion  was  approved  bv  33  to  9  votes.  Indigna- 
tion was  widespread  and  active.  In  Bern  a 
popular  meeting  of  protest  was  attended  by  100,- 
000  persons,  and  it  was  announced  that  125,000 
signatures  had  been  secured  for  a  petition  of  pro- 
test. There  were  also  circulating  among  the  peo- 
ple petitions  for  proportional  representation  and 
for  compulsory  popular  ratification  of  all  long- 
term  treaties.  In  March  the  Federal  Assembly 
received  a  message  from  the  Federal  Council  re- 
garding the  reorganization  of  the  federal  execu- 
tive. Hitherto  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
had  been  subject  to  annual  interruptions  by  the 
presidential  elections;  in  the  future  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affairs  was  to  be  under  a  more 
continuous  management.  The  former  department 
of  industry  and  agriculture  was  transformed 
into  a  department  of  political  economy.  On  De- 
cember 11,  Dr.  Arthur  Hoffmann,  a  Radical 
Democrat  of  St.  Gall,  was  elected  to  be  presi- 
dent for  the  year  1914,  and  Dr.  Giuseppe  Motta, 
an  Italian  Catholic-Conservative,  was  chosen  as 
vice-president.  For  the  Bern  conference,  see 
Gebmant. 

SYKES,  Frederick  Hettrt.  An  American 
scholar  and  educator,  appointed  in  1913  presi- 
dent of  the  Connecticut  College  for  Women.  He 
was  born  at  Queensville,  Ontario,  in  1863; 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Toronto;  and 
was  a  student,  scholar  and  fellow  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  from  1891-95,  receiving  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  from  that  university  in  1894. 
He  was  a  member  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in 
1899.  For  many  years  he  was  a  teacher.  He 
became  professor  of  English  and  history  at  the 
Western  University,  London,  Ontario,  in  1895, 
and  in  1897  was  appointed  staff  lecturer  of  Eng- 
lish literature  for  the  American  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  University  Teaching.  In  1903  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  English  literature 
and  director  of  extension  teaching  at  Columbia 
University,  and  in  1910  became  director  of  tech- 
nical education  at  the  Teachers'  CoUe^  in  Col- 
umbia University,  holding  this  position  until 
his  appointment  as  president  of  the  Connecticut 
College  for  Women.  He  was  also  lecturer  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the  Brooklyn  In- 


stitute; the  author  of  several  books  on  Englidi 
and  composition;  editor  of  various  Englidk 
texts,  and  general  editor  for  the  Scribner  Eng- 
lish Classics  Series. 

SYNDICALISM.  This  is  the  most  radical 
of  the  modern  labor  movements.  Begun  in 
France,  it  derived  its  name  from  the  French 
trade  unions,  or  ayndioats.  Its  representatives 
have  within  a  few  years  spread  its  pbiloaopby  of 
the  labor  movement  to  England,  South  and  Cen- 
tral Europe,  Australia,  and  the  United  States. 
The  American  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
(q.v.)  hold  many  similar  doctrines  which  they 
developed  quite  independently.  Syndicalism  dif- 
fers from  trade  unionism  in  that  it  would  or- 
ganize the  workers  by  whole  industries  rather 
than  by  trades  or  crafts;  thus  all  men  engaged 
in  railroading,  or  even  in  transport  work  of  any 
sort  would  be  brought  into  one  mammoth  body 
which  would  thus  achieve  control  over  the  in- 
dustiT.  To  the  theory  of  industrial  unionism  is 
added  the  policy  of  direct  action.  This  is  such 
action  as  brings  immediate  pressure  upon  the 
employer  and  is  opposed  to  political  action  or 
the  betterment  of  conditions  through  legislation 
and  other  governmental  interference.  Direct  ac- 
tion includes  the  general  strike  and  sabotage; 
the  latter  is  the  destruction  or  spoiling  of  ma- 
terials, the  choking  of  machinery  and  other  crip- 
pling of  {he  industrial  processes  so  as  to  reduce 
or  destroy  the  profits  of  the  employer.  In  1913 
Syndicalist  ideas  were  prominent  in  the  Dublin 
strike  and  in  those  at  Milan  and  Barcelona. 
They  were  preached  by  James  Larkin  through 
Great  Britain  and  by  Tom  Mann,  an  Australian 
and  British  agitator  who  made  addresses  in  the 
United  States.  See  also  Great  Britain,  His- 
tory; Industrial  Workers  of  the  Wokld; 
Socialism;  Strikes;  and  Trade  Unions. 

The  main  feature  of  the  year's  history  of  Syn- 
dicalism was  the  flood  of  expository,  critical,  and 
apologetic  literature  called  forth  by  the  popular 
interest  in  a  new  and  spectacular  social 
philosophy.  Among  the  recent  works  were  the 
following:  Syndioaliam  and  the  General  Strike^ 
by  Arthur  S.  Lewis;  The  New  CZnumt^m,  by 
Andr4  Tridon;  American  Syndicaliam — The  I. 
W.  W.,  by  John  Graham  Brooks;  The  Minimum 
Wage  and  Syndicalism,  by  James  Boyle;  Syn- 
dicalism, by  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald;  Syn- 
dicaUam,  Indttatrial  Unionism  and  Socialism,  by 
John  Spargo;  Worker  and  His  Country,  by  F. 
A.  G.  Ware;  Trial  of  a  New  Society,  by  J. 
Ebert;  Sabotage,  by  Emile  Pouget.  There  was 
in  addition  a  flood  of  explanatory  periodical  lit- 
erature, for  which  consult  the  Readers*  Guide. 

SYPHILIS.    See  Insanity,  and  Salvarsan. 

SYBACUSE  UNIVEBSITY.  An  institu- 
tion for  higher  education  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
founded  in  1870.  The  students  enrolled  in  all  de- 
partments in  1913-14  were  38,000.  The  faculty 
numbered  278.  In  1913  Dr.  W.  P.  Coddington, 
professor  of  philosophy,  died.  He  had  been  on 
the  faculty  since  its  foundation  and  was  pre- 
viously at  Geneva  College,  the  forerunner  of 
Syracuse  University.  Among  the  benefactions 
received  during  the  year  was  one  of  $30,000  from 
Mrs.  Russell  Sage  for  the  equipment  of  the 
Joseph  Slocum  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
$4000  for  the  University  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  pro- 
ductive funds  of  the  university  amount  to 
about  $2,000,000,  and  the  income  to  about 
$605,000.  The  library  contains  92,000  volumes. 
Th.  president  is^J«jn|g  ^R.^a^^pJJ^. 
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TAGOBE,  Rabindba  Nath.  A  Hindu  poet,  New  York  City,  that  in  early  April,  Mayor 
in  1913  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature.  Gaynor  ordered  an  investigation  of  dance  halls 
He  waa  born  in  Calcutta  in  1860,  and  spent  his  where  liquor  was  served.  The  inspectors  found 
childhood  years  in  that  city.  At  the  age  of  17  that  the  dance  craze  had  grown  so  that  young 
he  was  taken  to  Europe  to  complete  his  educa-  girls  were  dancing  at  all  hours  without  restric- 
tion. After  his  return  to  India,  he  devoted  tion  of  manner  or  place,  and  that  public  danc- 
most  of  his  time  to  writing  for  magazines,  ing  had  in  many  cases  degenerated  into  a 
particularly  for  a  magazine  conducted  by  his  mere  orgy.  Several  of  the  so-called  *' tea- 
family.  He  became  one  of  the  best  known  trctteries"  were  closed  temporarily,  150 
journalists  in  India,  and  was  also  known  as  licenses  revoked,  and  strict  orders  given  for 
an  educator,  philosopher,  religious  teacher,  and  the  dance  halls  to  close  promptly  at  1  o'clock 
preacher.  His  first  poems  were  romantic  and  a.  m.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  turkey- 
sensual,  but  in  later  years  a  marked  change  trot,  attacked  by  society  people  and  the  clergy, 
took  place,  and  these  qualities  were  succeeded  and  investigated  by  students  of  sociology,  sud- 
by  idealism  and  spirituality.  He  wrote  many  denly  came  into  bad  repute, 
poems  which  became  extremely  popular  in  Gradually  a  new  form  of  one  step  took  on 
India.  His  poetry  has  made  an  extraordinary  the  name  of  the  new  dance  from  Argentina 
appeal  to  his  compatriots  and  has  shown  a  which  was  at  the  time  being  exhibited  by  a 
strange  power  to  move  the  hearts  of  the  masses  number  of  professionals.  But  this  new  variety 
of  Bengal.  Although  his  native  language  is  which  was  now  popularly  called  the  tango  was 
Bengali,  he  has  attained  an  excellent  English  entirely  different  from  the  Argentine  dance;  it 
style,  and  the  spell  he  casts  over  his  country-  differed  from  the  old  turkey-trot  only  in  dis- 
men  has  extended  to  alien  and  western  peoples,  carding  the  violent  movements  of  the 
The  works  of  his  that  have  been  translated  shoulders  and  waist,  which  had  previously  been 
into  English  are  The  Crescent  Moon  (child  considered  so  objectionable, 
poems).  The  Gardener,  OiianjM,  Song  Offer-  With  the  advent  of  the  summer  months,  and 
inge,  and  Sadhana:  the  Realization  of  Life,  its  new  name  of  tango,  the  expurgated  one-step 
See  also  N(»EL  Prizes.  took   on    a   new   impetus.     Expensive   cabaret 

TAIWAN.    See  Fobmosa.  performers  of  1912  were  displaced  by  dancing 

TAXL  BIJIIiDINGS.  Financial  conditions  masters  in  hotels  and  caf^s,  who  taught  the 
and  general  lack  of  activity  in  building  in  the  patrons  to  do  the  new  dances;  studios  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  United  States  were  respon-  dance,  run  sometimes  by  experienced  dancing 
sible  for  an  apparent  decrease  in  the  number  masters  or  former  vaudeville  artists,  were  set 
of  skyscrapers  under  erection,  or  contemplated  up  on  all  sides  under  the  advanced  scales  of 
for  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States.  It  prices  for  instruction  which  ran  as  high  as 
was  thought  by  many  that  the  erection  of  $26  an  hour.  Many  of  their  pupils  after  a 
buildings  of  extreme  height  had  been  overdone  few  lessons  constituted  themselves  teachers  pf 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  investor,  as  regards  the  tango  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
their  general  effect  on  property  and  property  Under  such  unskilled  instruction  and  the 
values.  Accordingly,  throughout  the  United  improvisations  of  many  who,  under  the  ex- 
States  there  was  general  agitation  in  the  larger  citing  stimulus  of  the  new  dances,  danced  for 
cities  towards  restricting  the  height  of  buildings,  the  first  time,  hundreds  of  variations  crept 
and  where  building  codes  were  being  changed  into  the  one-step,  and  the  tango  came  to  mean 
this  found  expression  in  discussion  and,  in  some  anything  except  the  old-fashioned  waltz,  two- 
cases,  in  regulations  adopted.  The  highest  step,  and  Boston.  A  few  of  the  varieties  were 
building  yet  to  be  designed  was  planned  during  the  maurice,  castle- walk,  tangle,  dip,  lame- 
the  year  by  Francis  n.  Kimball  and  the  plans  duck,  hesitation,  aeroplane.  So  wide  did  varia- 
were  filed  on  December  31,  1913,  in  the  building  tions  in  dances  become,  it  was  almost  impossi- 
department  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  in  ble  for  two  people  to  dance  together  the  first 
the  City  of  New  York.  It  was  evident  that  the  time  except  in  a  few  of  the  simpler  steps, 
filing  of  these  plans  was  to  forestall  limitations  Meanwhile,  the  "  tea-trotteries  "  had  changed 
of  building  height  quite  as  much  as  with  any  their  names  to  become  th4a  daneantea  (tea- 
view  to  the  immediate  erection  of  su^h  a  struc-  dances) ;  dancing  at  meals  was  the  vogue;  and 
ture.  The  site  selected  was  bounded  by  Broad-  most  of  the  large  New  York  restaurants  gave 
way.  Eighth  Avenue,  67th  and  68th  streets,  and  parts  of  their  floor  to  the  dancers.  On  the 
the  new  building  was  to  be  61  stories  high,  sur-  night  of  December  31  every  important  hostelry 
mounted  by  a  female  figure  with  an  extreme  in  the  metropolis  had  provided  space  to  dance 
height  of  894  feet  6  inches.  The  estimated  cost  the  new  year  in.  At  this  time  the  craze  in  the 
of  the  building  was  $12,600,000.  United  States  was  at  its  height. 

TANGIER.     See    Mobocco,     History,    The       When,  however,  it  had  been  discovered  that 
Spanish  Zone.  the  spirit  of  the  turkey-trot  had  not  changed 

TANGO.  The  general  movement  of  dancing  with  the  change  of  name,  agitation  began  anew 
in  1913  in  the  United  States  and  European  for  the  reform  of  the  tango.  Investigations 
countries  took  the  name  of  "tango,"  which  were  conducted  by  the  authorities  of  Chicago, 
comes  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  signi-  Cleveland,  and  other  smaller  cities;  the  tango 
fies  a  peasant  dance  in  minuet  time.  From  was  forbidden  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
Argentina  the  tango  was  introduced  into  the  Kealizing  that  the  trouble  lay  not  in  the  dance, 
Bohemian  quarter  of  Paris,  and  later  taken  up  but  in  the  close  position  of  the  dancers,  an  at- 
hy  fashionable  masters,  and  fitted  for  society,  tempt  was  made  by  several  New  York  society 
Thence  it  came  to  America.  Its  vogue  in  the  leaders  to  start  a  vogue  for  better  dances  such 
United  States  began  in  April,  1913.  The  ne-  as  the  innovation.  A  convention  of  dancing 
groid  one-step  dances  known  as  the  turkey-trot,  masters  in  Chicago  recommended  a  rule  requir- 
the  bunny-husr,  the  grizzly  bear,  the  Texas  ing  six  inches  distance  between  partners.  But  t 
tommy  and  others  had  become  so  widespread  in  neither  of  these  movements  was  8uccess|u|iLJ|^^[C 
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In  New  York  dancing  masters  of  reputation 
agreed  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  stand- 
ardize and  eliminate  all  objectionable  and  use- 
less varieties,  and  this  for  the  first  time  cleared 
up  in  the  popular  mind  what  the  genuine 
tango^  was.  In  December,  the  Argentine  dance 
and  with  it  the  Brazilian  maxixe  were  much 
danced  in  public,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year 
were  beginning  to  bid  in  popular  favor  against 
the  one-step. 

In  May  controversy  raged  in  England  about 
the  tango.  Though  it  was  said  to  be  opposed 
by  Queen  Mary,  and  denounced  by  other  prom- 
inent people,  it  gained  in  popularity  through- 
out the  summer.  Tango  clubs  were  formed, 
and  professionals  were  brought  from  Paris  as 
instructors.  fiy  November  the  craze  had 
reached  its  height  in  London.  As  in  New  York, 
dancing  with  dinner  was  popular,  and  many 
fashionable  hotels  afforded  opportunities  for  it. 
Toward  late  December,  the  minuet  form  of  dance 
gained  favor,  as  it  did  m  the  United  States 
at  the  same  time. 

In  Paris  there  was  a  short  reaction  in 
August  ia  favor  of  the  quadrille,  but  interest 
revived  in  the  tango  again  later  in  the  year. 
October  25,  M.  Jean  Richepin  read  a  much  dis- 
cussed paper  on  the  "Tango"  before  the  five 
academies  of  the  Institute  of  France.  In  part, 
he  claimed  that  the  tango  was  derived  from  the 
Pyrrhic  games  of  the  Greeks,  testimony  to  which 
fact  was  borne  out  by  scluptures  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  on  tombs  at  Thebes;  and  that 
there  was  also  evidence  from  the  writings  of 
Pindar,  Sophocles,  Socrates,  and  Homer  that  a 
dance  much  like  the  tango  existed  in  their 
time. 

The  tango  met  with  most  opposition  in  Ger- 
many, where  in  November,  German  officers  in 
uniform  were  forbidden  by  the  kaiser  to  dance 
it,  and  members  of  the  ballet  of  the  Royal 
Opera  warned  sot  to  take  part  in  entertain- 
ments at  which  it  was  permitted.  The  king 
of  Bavaria  issued  f  like  order  in  December. 
But  these  decrees  checked  its  spread  little  out- 
side of  official  circles.  It  was  danced  in  hotels; 
department  stores  in  Berlin  opened  dance 
floors;  and  enormous  prices  were  paid  for  in- 
struction. A  play  called  "The  Tango  Prin- 
cess ^  had  its  Tpremih^  in  Berlin,  and  the  king 
of  Denmark  paid  $500  lor  a  special  impression 
of  its  music  score. 

The  king  of  Italy  was  violently  opposed  to 
the  tango,  and  forbade  it  at  the  state  ball,  De- 
cember 30.  The  Pope  left  the  regulation  of  this 
matter  to  his  bishops.  Most  Catholic  authori- 
ties, including  Cardinal  Farley,  protested 
against  indulgence  in  this  dance  on  the  part  of 
their  communicants. 

Two  recent  books  on  dancing,  each  notable  in 
its  way,  are:  A.  and  V.  Castle,  Modem 
Dancing  (New  York),  and  T.  and  M.  W,  Kin- 
nev,  The  Dance:  lie  Place  in  Art  and  Life 
(NW  York). 

TANNING  BY  NE&ADOL.  See  Chemis- 
try, Industrial,  Synthetic  Products. 

TAJtIFF.  The  enactment  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  law  of  1000  was  followed  by  the  steady 
defeat  of  the  Republican  party  and  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  a  real  reduction  of  duties.  The 
tariff  became  the  principal  issue  in  national 
politics.  Lines  were  clearly  drawn,  the  Repub- 
lican party  defending  the  protective  system  and 
the  Democratic  demanding  a  tariff  in  which 


protection  should  be  subordinate  to  revenue* 
The  Progressive  party's  position  differed  little 
from  the  Republican,  but  was  somewhat  more 
insistent  on  the  need  of  revision.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  felt  that  it  had  received  a  clear 
mandate  from  the  country  to  revise  rates  down- 
ward. Consequently  the  committee  on  ways  and 
means  of  the  House  having  held  hearings  in 
January,  presented  early  in  the  special  sessioD, 
April  7,  a  bill  containing  their  proposals.  This 
was  very  largely  the  work  of  Chairman  Under- 
wood of  that  committee.  Democratic  House 
leader.  Two  weeks  later  there  was  issued 
House  Report  Number  6  (Sixty-third  Congress, 
first  session)',  giving  a  general  survey  of  the 
tariff  situation  and  a  most  elaborate  and  de- 
tailed comparison  of  rates  and  imports.  This 
document  was  considered  by  economists  and 
other  experts  one  of  the  few  great  reports  on 
public  finance.  It  set  forth  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  committee  had  revised  the 
tariff  schedules.  Two  general  principles  to  pro- 
duce revenue  without  the  thought  of  protection; 
and,  secondly,  the  attainment  of  this  end  with- 
out injury  or  destroying  legitimate  industry. 
The  committee  also  sought  to  eliminate  the 
production  of  profits  and  to  cut  off  the  duties 
which  enabled  manufacturers  to  exact  a  bonus 
without  rendering  a  compensating  service. 
Moreover,  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
the  committee  sought  to  introduce  in  every  line 
of  industry  a  competitive  tariff  basis  which 
would  allow  some  importation  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  monopolization  of  the  whole  market 
except  by  the  sale  of  better  goods  mt  lower 
prices. 

Just  what  was  meant  by  a  competitive  tariff 
was  not  perfectlv  clear,  though  it  was  doubtless 
intended  to  imply  rates  lower  than  those  justi- 
fied by  the  Taft  principle  of  making  rates  so 
as  to  equalize  costs  of  production.     This  latter 

Erinciple  might  have  b^n  interpreted  so  as  to 
arely  preclude  foreign  competition,  while  the 
Democratic  principle  would  make  rates  low 
enough  so  as  to  insure  competition  without 
destroying  domestic  production.  In  this  con- 
nection the  meaning  of  "legitimate"  industry 
was  also  doubtful ;  but  its  use  very  clearly  made 
possible  such  a  reduction  of  rates  sLnd  such  a 
consequent  increase  of  foreign  importation  that 
domestic  production  would  cease. 

The  Democrats  rejected  every  proposal  to  re- 
vise the  tariff  board  as  a  means  of  arriving  at 
a  true  level  of  rate  making.  They  were  thus 
charged  with  not  producing  a  "  scientific  "  tariff. 
But  they  had  previously  opposed  the  tariff  board. 
There  was  thus  a  partisan  element  attaching 
to  this  history,  and  revision  by  schedule  on  the 
basis  of  tariff  board  findings  would  have  met 
endless  delay.  It  was  determined  therefore  to 
make  a  complete  revision  at  once  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  evidence  obtainable,  leaving  to  expe- 
rience the  suggestion  for  further  change. 

After  a  very  notable  contest  in  Congress  a  bill 
was  passed  and  signed  October  8.  The  vote  in 
the  House  was  254  to  103,  4  Democrats  voting 
against  and  3  Republicans  in  favor.  In  the 
Senate  the  vote  was  36  to  17,  Senators  La 
Follette  and  Poindexter  voting  for  the  bill  and 
the  2  Democrat  senators  from  Louisiana  voting 
against  it  because  it  lowered  the  rates  on  sugar. 
The  historical  significance  of  this  event  was 
very  great,  because  it  very  sharply  reversed  the 
tariff  policy  which  had  prevailed  for  half  a  cen- 
*^     ^,         Digitizes  by  VjOUVIC 
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tury.  In  the  debates  Chaiimaii  Oscar  W.  Under-  to  afford  substantial  protection;  they  might 
wood  had  stated  that  the  average  duty  under  have  been  lower  and  still  have  afforded  pro- 
the  new  law  would  be  20  per  cent.,  the  lowest  tection,  but  produce  more  revenue, 
imposed  in  75  years.  It  was  notable  also  be-  I^  the  iron  and  steel  schedule  the  free  list 
cause  of  the  controversy  part  played  by  the  was  increased  and  duties  generally  reduced. 
Executive  of  the  nation  m  its  passage.  There  were,  however,  no  changes  of  sreat  con- 

WooL.  One  of  the  principal  points  of  attack  sequence  on  account  of  the  conunanding  posi- 
in  the  Payne- Aldrich  law  was  Schedule  K,  the  tions  of  the  domestic  industry, 
woolen  schedule.  In  bills  introduced  in  1911  The  sugar  duty  was  a  cause  of  much  oon- 
and  1912  the  Democrats  had  proposed  to  re-  troversy.  In  the  tariffs  of  1897  and  1899  the 
duce  the  tariff  on  raw  wool  to  20  per  cent;  but  duty  on  the  standard  grade  of  sugar  was  1% 
in  1913  they  boldly  removed  the  duty  entirely,  cents  per  pound.  Under  the  new  law  the  duty 
admitting  raw  wool  free.  This  step  was  de-  will  he  1  cent  per  pound  until  May  1,  1916; 
fended  by  previous  reports  of  the  tariff  board,  but  on  sugar  from  Chiba  it  will  be  %  cent  per 
and  by  the  absence  of  arguments  other  than  pound.  After  May  1,  1916,  sugar  will  be  free, 
those  derived  from  vested  interest  and  extreme  This  three-year  transition  peri(^  was  partly  to 
protectionism  for  maintaining  the  duty.  It  was  avoid  too  sharp  loss  in  customs  revenue;  and 
felt  also  that  this  reduction  would  affeet  the  partly  to  give  sugar  producers  time  to  acoom- 
cost  of  living.  modate  themselves  to  new  conditions.    The  cane    • 

This  latter  consequence  was  to  be  realized  by  sugar  producers  of  Louisiana  and  the  beet- 
the  removal  of  the  compensated  specific  duties  sugar  growers  of  other  States  vigorously  em- 
on  woolen  cloth  in  the  new  tariff.  Only  ad  phasised  their  dependence  on  the  tariff  and  the 
ixilorem  duties  are  retained  on  woolen  goods,  injustice  involved  in  hastily  destroying  a  large 
These  are  about  36  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  part  of  their  great  investments.  It  was  ex- 
50  to  56  per  cent,  plus  the  compensation  duties  pected  that  the  new  duty  would  result  in  con- 
previously.  Actually,  the  previous  rates  ranged  siderable  decline  in  importation  from  Hawaii 
as  high  as  100  per  cent,  on  goods  imported  and  and  Porto  Rico,  but  in  larger  shipments  from 
up  to  140  or  150  per  cent,  on  many  other  goods   Cuba  and  Java. 

which  were  thus  prohibited.  Thus  on  goods  Fbee  List.  The  free  list  was  made  very 
which  have  been  imported,  the  reduction  would  extensive.  It  included  wheat  and  wheat  flour, 
be  about  that  from  95  per  cent,  to  35  per  cent,  except  when  imported  from  a  country  imposing 
Nevertheless,  opinion  greatly  varied  as  to  the  a  duty  on  American  wheat  and  flour.  Other 
effect  on  the  prices  of  woolen  goods.  The  duties  food  products  included  were:  Cattle,  swine, 
on  woolen  yams  are  20  per  cent.;  on  tops  15  bacon,  hams,  fresh  beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb, 
per  cent.;  on  carpets  20  to  35  per  cent.;  on  and  pork;  eggs,  fish,  milk  and  cream,  oatmeal, 
woolen  stockings  20  per  cent.;  on  flannels  25-  potatoes,  rye  and  rye  flour,  corn  meal,  bread. 
30  per  cent.  Many    other    food    products    had    their    rates 

Cotton.     Another  schedule  which  had  been  greatly   reduced.     The   free   list   also   included 
vigorously   attacked  during  and   following  the  flax,    hides,   leather,   boots   and   shoes,    lumber, 
Payne-Aldrich  revision  was  that  of  cotton  goods,   coal,    books,    steel    rails,    iron   ore,    harvesting 
The  entire  schedule  was  greatly  simplified;  and  and  other  agricultural  implements,  cash  regis- 
above   all   the  combination   of  specific  and  ad  ters,  linotype  and  type  setting  machines,  sewing 
valorem  duties,  which  had  been  utilized  to  make  machines,   typewriters,   and   shoe   machinery, 
the    schedule    integrate,    misleading,    and    the       Exclusions.      Two    very    notable    exclusions 
means  of  special  favoritism,  was  abolished.    In  under    the    new    law    were    white    phosphorus 
the  new  rates  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  matches,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  attended 
is  placed  on  cotton  yams  of  the  lowest  counts,  bv  the  disease  known  as  "  phossy  jaw,"  or  phos- 
and  25  per  cent,  on  the  best  yams.     Cheapest  phorus  necrosis;  and  aigrettes,  osprey,  and  the 
cloths  will  pay  7%  per  cent.,  and  fine  grades  feathers,  heads,  wings,  and  tails  of  wild  birds.  ^ 
30  per  cent.    In  the  latter  is  included  2^  per  The  principle  of  maximum  and  minimum  duties  * 
cent,  imposed  on  all  bleached,  dyed,  printed,  or  carried  out  in  1909  was  dropped.     Instead  the 
mercerized  cloths.     On  hosiery  the  rates  range  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  add 
from  20  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent.    Cotton  knit  to  the  duties  the  amount  of  any  grant  or  bounty 
goods  will  pay  30  per  cent.,  as  will  all  goods  given  by  a  foreign  country  on  goods  exported 
not   included  under  special  rates.     But  cotton  therefrom, 
gloves  will  pay  35  per  cent.  Rebate  to  American  Ships.     The  new  law 

Silks.  Here  also  was  a  schedule  which  had  granted  a  rebate  or  discount  of  5  per  cent,  of 
been  intricate  and  often  deceptive;  and  here  the  duties  on  goods  imported  in  American  ships, 
also  a  system  of  specific  rates  or  their  combina-  with  the  provision  that  "  nothing  in  this  sub- 
tion  with  ad  valorem  rates  was  replaced  by  the  section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  abrogate  or 
ad  valorem  system.  The  general  rate  on  silk  in  any  manner  impair  or  effect  the  provisions 
'  fabrics  was  fixed  at  45  per  cent.;  on  velvets  and   of   any   treaty   concluded   between    the    United 

J  flushes  at  50  per  cent.  While  these  rates  were  States  and  any  foreign  nation."  This  rebate 
ower  than  those  of  previous  tariffs,  they  were  was  a  disguise  subsidy  assigned  to  assist  the 
considered  sufficiently  high  so  that  little  dis-  American  merchant  marine.  There  were,  how- 
turbance  would  be  felt  in  the  industry.  ever,  seventeen  treaties  which  forbade  such  dis- 

Otheb  Reductions.  On  pottery  and  earthen-  crimination.  These  countries  and  others  had 
ware  reductions  were  not  decisive,  befng  from  55  filed  protests.  The  enforcement  of  this  rebate 
per  cent,  to  35  per  cent.,  and  from  60  per  cent,  was  suspended  following  an  opinion  by  the 
to  40  per  cent,  on  principal  classes  of  pottery  attorney-general  that  rebate  could  not  be  granted 
and  earthenware,  and  from  55  per  cent,  to  50  without  impairing  the  stipulations  of  existing 
per  cent,  and  from  60  per  cent,  to  55  per  cent,  treaties  and  that  consequently  the  sub-section 
on  the  two  chief  classes  of  china  and  porcelain,  by  its  own  terms  became  imperative. 
These  duties  were  believed  to  be  sufficiently  high       Administkation.       From    ^p^^J2|§ir^^^|^[j^<j[^ 
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American  history  the  admin  istration  of  tariff  and  loan  aBaoeiationa.  It  recommended  that 
duties  has  heen  a  serious  problem.  Every  ad-  bank  and  trust  companies  and  stock  insurance 
ministrative  system  however  carefully  safe-  companies  instead  of  being  taxed  upon  the  mar- 
guarded  and  efficientlv  enforced  has  not  sue-  ket  value  of  their  shares  be  taxed  upon  the 
ceeded  in  preventing  fraud  by  shrewd  and  dis-  book  values  of  such  shares.  Mutual  insurance 
honest  importers.  The  great  changes  in  the  companies  it  would  tax  on  the  basis  of  income 
rates  in  the  Underwood  act  and  especially  the  from  investments  and  from  premiums  on  Con- 
extensive  reliance  on  ad  valorem  rates  required  necticut  business.  It  would  so  adjust  the  rates 
great  changes  in  administrative  methods.  The  on  various  companies  that  the  yield  under  the 
considerable  lowering  of  the  duties  was  nat-  new  system  would  not  at  present  vary  much 
urally  expected  to  reduce  the  temptation  to  from  the  yield  in  the  past.  It  found  that  the 
/  fraud  and  evasion ;  but  with  ad  valorem  rates,  following  rates  on  gross  earnings  were  equivalent: 
instead  of  specific,  fraud  is  relatively  easy  to  one  per  cent,  of  true  value  of  corporation 
through  undervaluation.  Moreover,  some  of  the  property:  Steam  and  electricity  railways, 
duties  exceed  the  rate  of  25  to  30  per  cent.  4.75  per  cent. ;  car  and  telephone  companies,  3.75 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  danger  per  cent.;  telegraph  companies,  3  per  cent.;  ex- 
line  in  the  ad  valorem  system.  The  new  law  press  companies,  2  per  cent.;  bank  and  stock 
therefore  provides  more  certain  penalties  for  insurance  companies,  1  per  cent,  on  book  values; 
•  fraud;  it  prohibits  all  litigation  on  contingent  mutual  insurance  companies  at  4  per  cent,  (but 
fees;  it  increases  the  powers  of  collectors;  it  sinking  to  3  per  cent  in  eight  years)  upon  com- 
provides  that  an  importer  suspected  of  fraud  puted  incomes;  savings  banks  and  building  and 
must  either  submit  his  books  for  inspection  or,  loan  associations,  4  per  cent,  on  taxable  deposits 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  and  sums  due  members. 

ury,  pay  an  additional  duty  of  15  per  cent.;  it  In  1012  a  commission  of  five  members  sub- 
increases  the  discretionary  powers  of  the  See-  mitted  a  report  bearing  mainly  upon  the  general 
retary  of  the  Treasury  in  other  respects;  and  it  property  tax.  It  found  a  lack  of  uniformity 
makes  provision  for  more  accurate  and  better  in  assessments  of  different  parcels  in  the  same 
arranged  statistics  of  foreign  trade.  In  many  district  and  between  different  districts;  an  arbi- 
details  the  administrative  features  were  trary  and  systematic  assessment  of  personal 
strengthened  in  the  light  of  past  experience,  so  property  and  public  utility  corporations;  and 
that  various  practices  making  difficult  the  fixing  a  lack  of  coordination  and  responsibility.  Al- 
of  responsibility  for  fraud  have  been  prevented,  though  the  total  State  and  local  revenue 
The  very  great  increase  in  the  discretion  of  the  amounts  to  $45,000,000  per  year  from  property 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  a  conspicuous  assessed  at  $2,000,000,000  the  commission  found 
feature  of  the  administrative  features  of  the  tax  officials  insufficiently  paid,  unprovided  with 
new  law.  This  was  due  to  the  severity  of  the  proper  equipment  or  records,  and  working  inde- 
penalties  imposed  by  the  act  and  the  desire  to  pendently  in  500  different  districts  with  little 
permit  an  avoidance  of  undue  harshness  in  &;uidance  or  supervision.  The  commission 
enforcement.  (See  also  Ganaoa,  under  Tariff  therefore  recommended  a  thorough  revision  of 
Debate;  Financial  Review;  and  Gbeat  the  tax  assessing  machinery  so  as  to  provide 
Britain,  passim,)  greater   centralization    and   a   definite   location 

TASMANIA.  A  state  of  the  commonwealth  of  responsibility.  It  would  give  the  State  board 
of  Australia.  Area,  26,215  square  miles.  Pop-  of  equalization  power  to  bring  about  uniformity 
ulation  (census  of  April  3,  1911),  191,211,  ex-  throughout  the  State.  It  would  create  a  State 
elusive  of  full-blooded  aboriginals.  Hobart  is  supervisor  and  a  county  assessor  in  each  county, 
the  capital,  with  (1911)  27,505  inhabitants;  all  of  whom  should  be  adequately  paid.  It 
population  of  the  local  government  area,  27,526;  would  assess  public  utilities  through  the  State 
with  suburbs,  30,937.  Qovernor  in  1913,  Sir  board  of  equalization;  it  would  exempt  house- 
,  William  Grey  EUison-Macairtney  (appointed  hold  furniture  and  personal  effects  and  abolish 
1913).  Premier,  A.  £.  Solomon.  See  Aus-  the  poll  tax.  It  recommended  the  taxation  of 
TBALIA.  bank  and  trust  companies  by  a  uniform  tax  of  1 

TAVIQNANO.     See  ABBiraATioN,  Interna-  per  cent,  on  capital  surplus  and  undivided  profits, 
TIONAL.  with  no  deduction  for  exempt  securities.  Finally 

TAXATION.  In  an  unusual  number  of  it  would  substitute  a  semi-annual  for  the  present 
States  special  investigations  bearing  on  taxation  annual  period  for  tax  collections, 
were  begun  or  concluded  during  the  year.  Some  In  Ohio  numerous  reforms  were  enacted  on 
of  these  were  made  by  special  commissions  and  the  basis  of  recommendations  of  the  tax  com- 
others  by  recently  created,  but  permanent,  tax  mission.  A  system  of  appointive  county  as- 
commissions.  In  Connecticut  a  special  com-  sessors  and  boards  of  review  was  substituted 
mission  submitted  a  report  on  the  taxation  of  for  the  existing  elective  system.  The  so-called 
corporations.  In  general  this  advocated  the  unit  rule  previously  applicable  to  public  utilities 
simplification  of  methods  of  taxing  corporations  was  extended  to  all  corporations,  but  the  fran-  ' 
by  making  gross  earnings  the  general  basis,  chise  tax  on  capital  stock  was  uncban^red. 
With  reference  to  the  Connecticut  practice  of  Mortgage  loans  were  made  subject  to  taxation 
taxing  railways  according  to  market  value  of  without  deduction  of  indebtedness  and  mort- 
stock  the  commission  found  that  high  finance  gages  on  real  estate  of  domestic  corporations 
operations  had  resulted  in  such  a  decline  in  were  made  taxable  where  the  property  is  lo- 
the  market  price  of  the  principal  railroad  stock  cated.  Moreover,  residents  are  to  be  taxed  on 
that  taxes  had  decreased  nearly  $400,000  in  two  similar  investments  outside  of  the  State.  In 
years,  1910-12.  The  report  analyzed  matters  of  either  case  mortgaged  property  is  to  be  taxed 
taxing  express  companies,  telephone  and  tele-  without  reduction.  Assessing  officers  are  given 
graph  companies,  sleeping,  parlor,  and  dining  increased  powers  of  inspection  and  inquisition, 
car  companies,  bank  and  trust  companies,  stock  Real  estate  is  to  be  assessed  annually  instead 
and  mutual  insurance  companies,  and  building  of   quadrennially.     The   State   tax   commission 
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is  to  equalize  valuatioiiB  of  personal  property 
a0  well  as  of  real  estate. 

The  Arizona  tax  commission  in  its  first  re- 
port set  forth  the  abuses  and  inequalities  of 
the  existing  taxes.  It  showed  the  necessity  of 
new  laws  to  enable  the  commission  to  equalize 
assessments  between  counties.  The  subject  of 
mine  taxation  was  dealt  with  extensively,  tiie 
commission  being  unable  to  agree  as  to  the 
best  method  of  taxation.  The  majority  favored 
the  classification  of  all  produce  houses  on  a 
graduated  scale,  their  annual  assessable  value 
to  be  based  on  both  gross  and  net  output.  The 
mining  men  themselves  held  conferences  on  the 
same  subject,  but  likewise  failed  to  reach  a 
harmonious  conclusion.  The  matter  was  then 
taken  up  by  the  State  legislature. 

Federal  Incoiie  Tax.  In  1909  Congress 
adopted  a  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  authorizing  Congress  to  levy 
a  tax  on  income  **  from  whatever  source  de- 
rived, without  apportionment  among  the  several 
States  and  without  regard  to  any  census  or 
enumeration."  By  the  beginning  of  the  year 
this  amendment  had  been  ratified  by  thirty- 
four  out  of  the  necessary  thirty-six  States;  and 
early  in  the  year  it  was  approved  by  several 
more.  When  therefore  the  LNemocrats  took  up 
the  problem  of  tariff  revision  and  were  con- 
fronted with  the  practical  certainty  that  a  de- 
cided revision  downward  would  result  in  a 
decrease  of  customs  receipts,  they  found  this 
new  constitutional  amendment  almost  essential* 
They  consequently  embodied  in  the  tariff  re- 
vision law  sections  levying  an  income  tax. 

The  new  act  applies  to  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  resi- 
dent aliens,  and  in  some  instances  to  non- 
resident aliens.  It  provides  a  "normal"  and 
an  "  additional "  income  tax.  The  normal  tax 
applies  to  incomes  above  $4000  for  a  married 
person  living  with  wife  or  husband,  and  above 
$3000  for  all  other  persons,  and  levies  thereon 
a  tax  of  one  per  cent.  Incomes  are  computed 
for  the  calendar  year.  An  ''additional  tax" 
of  one  per  cent,  is  levied  on  the  amount  by 
which  any  income  exceeds  $20,000;  of  two  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  above  $50,000;  of  three 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  above  $75,000;  of  four 
per  cent,  on  that  above  $100,000;  of  five  per 
cent,  on  that  above  $250,000;  and  of  six  per 
cent,  on  that  above  $500,000.  This  means  for 
large  incomes  that  the  first  $20,000,  less  the 
exemption  of  $3000  or  $4000,  will  be  taxed  one 
per  cent.;  the  next  $30,000  will  be  taxed  two 
per  cent. ;  the  next  $25,000,  three  per  cent. ;  the 
next  $25,000,  four  per  cent.;  the  next  $150,000, 
five  per  cent.;  the  next  $250,000,  six  per  cent.; 
and  all  income  above  that  point  seven  per  cent. 
In  this  manner  the  principle  of  progressive  taxa- 
tion is  realized.  Indeed  by  many  the  tax  was 
criticised  as  being  a  rich  man's  tax.  Careful 
estimates  of  yield  of  the  tax  were  $125,000,000, 
but  some  estimates  were  much  below  that  figure. 

Incorporated  in  the  new  law  is  the  one  per 
cent,  tax  on  the  net  incomes  of  corporations 
as  provided  under  the  corporation  or  excise  tax, 
passed  in  the  Taft  administration.  This  one 
per  cent,  on  the  dividends  which  coroporations 
distribute  to  stock  holders  is  accompanied  by  a 
provision  that  the  taxable  incomes  of  individuals 
nnder  the  normal  tax  shall  not  include  divi- 
dends from  stock.  This  corporation  tax  covers 
also  insurance  companies;  but  see  Insurance. 


Foreign  corporations  are  taxed  on  net  iaoome 
derived  from  business  in  this  country. 

Following  the  British  system  effort  was  made 
to  apply  the  principle  of  collecting  the  tax  on 
incomes  at  their  sources.  This  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  greater  certainty  of  reaching  taxable 
incomes,  because  it  reduces  to  a  minimum  the 
opportunities  for  evasion.  The  application  of 
this  principle,  however,  in  the  American  law 
is  considerably  reduced  in  extent  because  of 
the  large  exemption  and  because  the  progressive 
principle  requires  from  all  persons  whose  in- 
comes exceed  the  minimum  exemption  a  declara- 
tion of  their  total  income.  Under  the  stoppage- 
at-source  principle  any  person  or  corporation 
making  payments  of  more  than  $3000  in  interest, 
rent,  salary,  or  otherwise  to  any  one  person 
in  any  one  year  must  in  each  instance  deduct 
the  normal  tax  and  pay  it  to  the  tax  collector. 
An  exception  to  this  general  rule  is  that  of  . 
dividends  paid  by  corporations,  since  these  are 
reached  by  the  tax  on  the  earnings  of  corpora- 
tions above  referred  to.  Moreover,  every  inter- 
est payment  by  a  corporation,  whether  more 
or  less  than  $3000,  is  taxed  one  per  cent. 
Thus  corporation  bond  holders  will  be  taxed  on 
the  interest  from  their  bonds  regardless  of  their 
total  incomes.  Some  corporations  guarantee 
to  purchasers  the  interest  on  their  l^nds  free 
from  taxes.  The  new  law  contained  a  proviso 
intended  to  prohibit  any  future  issue  of  cor- 
poration bonds  from  guaranteeing  exemption 
from  the  income  tax.  The  act  provides  that 
incomes  taxed  at  the  source  must  be  fixed  or 
determinable.  This  will  undoubtedly  prove  a 
source  of  considerable  difficulty  in  administra- 
tion, because  in  the  course  of  a  year  the  payer 
of  income  as  well  as  its  recipient  may  change 
at  least  once.  As  regards  income  from  invest- 
ments in  foreign  countries,  the  law  provides 
for  the  deduction  of  the  tax  by  *'  any  banker  or 
person  who  shall  sell  or  otherwise  realize  cou- 
pons, checks,  or  bills  of  exchange  drawn  or  made 
m  payment  of  any  such  interest,  or  dividend." 
The  law  requires  that  every  individual,  firm, 
or  corporation  must  make  a  return  covering 
payments  by  them  on  which  the  tax  has  been 
deducted,  giving  if  possible  the  name  and  resi- 
dence of  the  person  to  whom  such  payments 
are  made;  except  that  no  such  return  need  be 
made  when  such  payment  of  income  is  less  than 
$3000. 

In  order  to  secure  the  exemption  of  $3000, 
or  in  case  of  a  married  person  of  $4000,  the 
tax  payer  must  himself  take  the  initiative.  He 
may  either  forestall  the  deduction  of  the  tax 
or  he  may  secure  a  refund  of  the  tax  after  it 
has  been  collected.  In  order  to  forestall  the 
retention  of  the  tax  as  regards  exempted  in- 
come all  that  is  required  is  "to  file  with  the 
person  who  is  required  to  withhold  and  pay  the 
tax  for  him,  a  written  notice  claiming  the 
benefit  of  such  exemption."  In  order  to  fore- 
stall the  retention  of  the  tax  on  any  income 
offset  by  allowable  deductions  on  account  of 
business  expenses,  interest  on  indebtedness, 
taxes,  losses,  dividends,  and  the  like,  the  tax 
payer  must  file  "a  true  and  correct  return  of 
his  annual  gains,  profits,  and  income  from  all 
other  sources  and  also  the  deductions  asked 
for."  The  tax  returns  are  due  March  1  for  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  and  claims  for  deduc- 
tions must  be  filed  not  less  than  thirty  days  j 
previous.     Notice   of   amount  Df^ftj^lfiibyJ^sfisf^ a  [e 
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will  be  given  bj  the  collector  by  Jane  1,  and  the  Real  Ineidenoe  of  Tawatum;  J.  H.  HiggiinoBi 
tax  must  be  paid  by  June  30.  Tariff b  at  Work.  

Income  exempted  includes  interest  on  bonds       TEACHEB'8  SBQI8TBS.     See  £di7Catb>x 

of  the  United  States,  States,  and  other  political  vx  Qbeat  Butain.  

subdivisions;  salaries  of  President  Wilson  and  TELEGAAPH  COKPAHIES.  See  Wil- 
Federal  judges  in  office  October  3,   1013;    and   fabb    Wobk,    Telephone    and    Telegraph    Com- 

salaries  of  officers  and  employes  of  any  State  pantes.  

or  political  division  thereof,  except  such  salary  TELBOBAPHT.  See  Wibelebs  TkUBGUL- 
as  may  be  derived  from  the  Federal  government,  pht  and  TELEPHomr.  

One  of  the  great  objections  to  an  income  tax  TELEPHONE  COKPANIBS.  See  Wex^ 
has  been  its  inquisitorial  nature.  The  stoppage-  fabe  Wobk,  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
at-source  principle  is  designed  to  remove  this   paniet. 

obnoxious  feature  by  relieving  persons  from  the  TELEPHONY.  A  notable  telephonie  achiere- 
necessity  of  declaring  their  total  incomes.  In  ment  in  1913  was  the  demonstration  by  aetoal 
general  the  act  provides  that  every  nerson  with  test  of  the  feasibility  of  transcontinental  traoft- 
an  income  of  $3000  or  over  must  make  a  return  mission  of  speech.  The  Bell  company  anaouncfd 
under  oath  of  their  gross  income  from  all  its  intention  of  furnishing  regular  service 
sources  and  the  total  deductions  therefrom  for  of  this  nature  at  the  time  of  the  San  Francisco 
expenses  and  allowances  authorized  by  the  law.  exposition  in  1015,  and  had  done  much  of  the 
Such  gross  income  would  include  income  already  construction  of  the  final  link  in  the  transmissira 
taxed  at  the  source  or  in  transit.  But  persons  lines  between  Denver  and  San  Francisco.  Twin 
liable  to  the  normal  tax  only  need  not  declare  circuits  of  No.  8  wire  were  being  installed,  eaeh 
dividends  received  from  corporations  or  insur-  loaded  with  Pupin  coils.  These  two  circuits 
ance  companies.  Moreover,  a  person  whose  en-  were  used  jointly  to  constitute  a  third  or  phan- 
tire  income  has  been  taxed  at  the  source  need  tom  circuit,  which  was  of  very  high  tranamissioo 
make  no  declaration.  These  two  exceptions  to  efficiency.  Important  changes  in  long-disUnce 
the  general  rule  that  a  return  must  be  made  service  were  expected  to  follow  the  conoessioBS 
will  not,  it  is  evident,  exempt  any  considerable  made  by  the  Bell  interests  whereby  the  latter 
proportion  of  tax  payers  from  making  a  per-  propose  to  give  up  the  control  of  the  WesUni 
sonal  declaration,  so  that  the  inquisitorial  na-  Union  Telegraph  Company,  to  refrain  from  seek- 
ture  of  the  tax  remains.  The  additional  tax  ing  domination  over  competing  lines  and  to  opes 
will  in  every  instance  be  levied  on  the  basis  of  their  lines  to  connection  with  those  of  independ- 
personal  returns  and  collected  direct  from  the  ent  companies.  This  policy  was  believed  by 
tax  payer.  In  all  such  cases,  therefore,  the  many  to  be  a  concession  to  the  active  campaign 
stoppage-at-source  principle  does  not  apply,  and  of  agitation  in  favor  of  the  governmental  owner- 
the  inquisitorial  feature  remains.  Penalty  for  ship  of  long-distance  lines.  A  bill  authorizing 
refusing  or  neglecting  to  make  a  return  is  not  such  action  was  introduced  into  Congress  by 
less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $1000.    For  making  Representative  Lewis. 

a  fraudulent  return  a  person  may  be  fined  as  The  broadening  field  of  telephony  was  evi- 
much  as  $2000,  or  imprisoned  for  one  year,  or  denced  in  the  great  growth  of  private  systems, 
both.  ^       many  of  them  on  a  xery  large  scale.     Tefephonj 

Wisconsin.  The  report  on  the  progressive  was  rapidly  replacing  telegraphy  in  train  di»- 
tax  of  Wisconsin  showed  that  the  first  year's  patching.  Among  its  great  advantages  were  the 
yield  was  about  $3,500,000.  This  law,  effective  quickness  with  which  any  or  all  stations  may 
in  1012,  was  formulated  by  the  best  scientific  be  called  and  the  fact  that  station  men  need 
experts  of  the  State,  and  its  administration  not  be  expert  telegraph  operators.  The  St. 
was  placed  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  K.  K.  Kennan,  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad,  antieipatin^ 
the  author  of  an  inductive  study  of  forty  sys-  a  strike  of  1100  operators,  converted  400  sta- 
tems  of  income  taxation.  It  exempted  all  the  tions  for  telephonic  dispatching  in  practicallv 
more  intangible  forms  of  personalty;  made  ex-  a  single  day.  A  dispatching  line  110  miles  in 
tensive  use  of  the  stoppage-at-souroe  principle  length  was  installed  along  the  reconstructs 
whereby  the  tax  is  extracted  before  the  income  Erie  Canal  and  greatly  facilitates  the  movement 
reaches  its  owner;  taxed  corporations  under  a  and  locking  of  boats.  Over  4000  miles  of  tele- 
separate  schedule  on  their  earning  power ;  and  phone  line  was  built  by  the  United  States  Forest 
distributed  tUe  revenue  from  the  tax  as  follows:  Service  to  assist  in  fire  protection.  Recently- 
To  the  county,  20  per  cent. ;  to  the  village,  town,  built  steamships  and  railroad  trains  of  the  hi^- 
or  city,  70  per  cent.;  and  io  the  State  for  est  grade  were  equipped  with  private  systems 
administrative  puposes,  10  per  cent.  In  1012  and  make  outside  connections  at  wharves  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  yield  came  from  6536    stations. 

corporations.  Of  these  corporations  about  72  Automatic  and  semi-automatic  telephony  con- 
per  cent,  were  assessed  at  6  per  cent.,  the  high-  tinned  to  make  its  chief  advances  in  the  gov- 
est  rate  authorized  bv  the  law.  ernment-owned   systems   of  Europe.     American 

Bibliography.  Kelly,  Cuatome  tariffs  of  tlie  engineers  generally  held  to  the  opinion  that 
world,  1913;  J.  M.  Keynes,  Indian  currency  and  human  intelligence  was  necessary  to  the  best 
finance;  N.  G.  Pierson,  Lea  revenue  de  V^tat;  handling  of  trafl)c.  Many  American  exchange? 
State  and  local  taxation;  sixth  annual  confer-  were  equipped  with  automatic  switches  which 
ence,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Tax  distribute  incoming  calls  among  the  operators. 
Association,  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Septem-  In  other  cases  the  switchboards  were  equipped 
her  3  to  6,  1912;  addresses  and  proceedings;  with  multiple  answering  jacks  to  permit  any 
E.  R.  A.  Seli^man,  Eaaaya  in  Taxation,  8th  one  of  numerous  operators  to  handle  any  in- 
ed.,  completely  revised  and  enlarered;  Yves  coming  call.  Notable  European  installations  of 
Giiyot,  UA  B  C  du  lihre  ^change;  G.  De  Greef,  semi-automatic  systems  were  made  in  Amster- 
Ueconomie  puhlique  et  la  science  des  finances;  dam,  Posen,  and  Zfirich,  the  latter  for  8000 
R.   Henry,  Who   Pays?     An  Inquiry  into   the  lines.    Notable  installations  of  automatic  equip- 
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ment  were  made  at  Marseilles,  Nice,  The  Hague, 
Romey  and  Munich,  the  last  for  10,000  lines. 

The  year  1012  was  marked  by  the  completion 
of  the  last  link  in  the  notable  underground  sys- 
tem between  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Boston. 
The  total  cost  of  the  system  was  over  ^,000,000, 
and  the  total  weight  of  the  cable  laid  8700  tons. 
(See    also   Woeless    Texeqbapht   and   Telb- 

PHONT.) 

TELESCOPES.    See  Astbonomt. 

TEMPESANGE  ACT,  Scottish.  See  Gbeat 
Bbitain. 

TENNESSEE.  Population.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  State  in  1010  was  2,184,789.  Ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  made  in  1013,  the  population  in  that 
year  was  2,238,128. 

Agricultube.  The  area,  production,  and 
Talue  of  the  principal  crops  in  1912-13  are 
ebown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  for  1913  are  estimates  only. 


Acrea«re 

Prod.  Bu. 

Value 

Com    .... 

...1918 

8,850,000 

68,676,000 

152.880.000 
63.862.000 

1912 

8.332.000 

88,298,000 

"Wlieat    . . 

...1913 

700,000 

8,400,000 

8.232.000 

1912 

674.000 

7,077,000 

7.077,000 

Oats    

...1913 

800.000 

6.800.000 

8.339.000 

1912 

258.000 

6.699,000 

2.632.000 

Rye    

...1913 

17,000 

204,000 

202.000 

1912 

17,000 

196.000 

192.000 

Potatoes 

...1913 

88.000 

2,432.000 

2.869.000 

1912 

88,000 

8.344.000 

2,841,000 

Hay    

...1913 

900.000 

al,089,000 

17,642.000 

1912 

888.000 

1,154.000 

18.233,000 

Tobacco     , 

...1913 

90.000 

^64.800.000 

6.443.000 

1912 

110,000 

72.600.000 

6.155.000 

Cotton    .. 

...1913 

872,000 

c  875.000 

22.803.000 

1912 

783.000 

276.000 

16.416.000 

a  Tons.     I  Pounds,     c  Bales. 

Minebal  Pboduction.  The  total  value  of 
the  mineral  products  of  the  State  in  1912  was 
$19,362,209,  compared  with  $17,899,882  in  1911. 
Tennessee  produces  copper  in  important  quanti- 
ties. The  production  of  blister  copper  in  1912 
was  18,395,256  pounds,  a  small  reduction  from 
the  production  of  1911,  which  was  18,965,143 
pounds.  The  entire  output  of  the  State  is  from 
the  Ducktown  district,  located  in  the  extreme 
southeastern  part  of  Polk  County.  This  district 
was  one  of  the  earliest  large  producers  in  the 
country.  At  the  close  of  1912  the  total  output 
of  the  district  had  been  approximately  249,055,- 
000  pounds. 

The  production  of  iron  ore  in  the  State 
in  1912  was  416,885  long  tons,  compared  with 
463,835  in  1911.  The  production  of  pig  iron 
in  the  State  in  1912  was  338,238  long  tons, 
compared  with  324,648  in  1911. 

The  production  of  coal  in  the  State  in  1913 
13  estimated  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  at  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  greater  than 
in  1912.  The  total  coal  production  of  the  State 
in  1912  was  6,473,228  short  tons,  valued  at 
$7,379,903.  This  was  an  insis^nificant  increase 
over  the  production  of  1911,  which  was  6,433,156 
tons.  The  coal  mines  of  the  State  gave  em- 
ployment to  10,309  men  for  an  average  of  234 
days  in  1912,  getting  10,703  men  for  232  days 
in  1911.  In  1912  the  quantity  of  coal  made 
jnto  coke  by  the  mines  was  447,413  short  tons, 
which  included  390,994  tons  of  washed  coal. 
The  coal  mines  were  practically  free  from  labor 
troubles  in  1912.  There  were  18  fatalities  in 
coal  mining  in  1912,  of  which  17  occurred  un- 
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derground.  Of  these  14  were  caused  by  falls 
of  roof  and  coal.  In  1911  115  men  lost  their 
lives,  84  by  explosions.  The  total  value  of  clay 
products  in  the  State  in  1912  was  $1,501,016,  an 
increase  of  $115,116  over  1911.  The  principal 
clay  product  is  common  brick. 

Drilling  for  petroleum  was  active  in  many 
parts  of  the  State  during  1912,  and  indications 
were  favorable  for  obtaining  it  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Franklin. 

TsANSFOBTATioN.  On  January  10,  1913,  there 
were  45,026  miles  of  steam  railway  in  the  State. 
The  electric  and  interurban  railway  mileage  was 
367. 

Education.  The  total  school  population  of 
the  State  on  June  30,  1913,  was  597,718.  Of 
these  484,238  were  white,  and  113,480  colored. 
The  total  enrollment  in  the  county  schools  of 
the  State  was  439,854,  of  whom  371,948  were 
white,  and  76,222  colored.  In  the  city  schools 
there  was  an  increase  of  95,847,  of  whom  69,399 
were  white,  and  26,448  colored.  The  total  ex- 
penditure for  educational  purposes  during  the 
year  was  $5,866,870. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  treasurer 
for  the  biennial  period  1910-12  shows  a  balance 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  $317,270.  The 
receipts  amounted  to  $8,735,768,  and  the  ex- 
penditures to  $8,267,218,  leaving  a  balance  for 
1912  of  $785,120. .  The  bonded  debt  of  the  State 
on  September  20,  1912,  amounted  to  $15,218,600. 

Chabities  and  Cobbections.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  include 
the  Tennessee  Industrial  School,  at  Nashville; 
the  Old  Soldiers'  Home,  at  Nashville;  Tennes- 
see School  for  the  Blind;  Tennessee  Reforma- 
tory for  Boys,  at  Nashville;  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
School,  at  Knoxville;  the  Central  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  at  Nashville;  Western  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  at  Bolliver;  and  the  Eastern  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  Knoxville. 

Politics  and  Govebnuent.  There  were  one 
regular  and  two  special  sessions  of  the  legisla^ 
ture  in  1013.  The  measures  enacted  at  the 
regular  session  will  be  found  in  the  paragraph 
Legislation  below.  Special  sessions  were  called 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  bills  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  prohibition  law  in  the 
State.  The  incidents  and  results  connected  with 
these  sessions  will  be  found  discussed  at  some 
lenj^th  in  the  article  LiQUOB  Regulation.  The 
legislature  on  April  1  ratified  the  amendment 
for  the  popular  election  of  United  States  sena- 
tors. There  was  no  election  for  State  offices 
in  1913,  as  the  term  of  Governor  Hooper  does 
not  expire  until  January  1,  1915.  The  next 
election  will  be  held  on  November  3,  1914.  The 
legislature  on  January  23  elected  John  Knight 
Shields,  Democrat,  of  Bean  Station,  United 
States  senator  to  succeed  Senator  Robert  L. 
Taylor,  who  died  early  in  1912.  On  January 
24  the  legislature  elected  Prof.  W.  R.  Webb, 
Democrat,  to  fill  out  the  term  which  expired 
March  4,  to  which  Hon.  Newell  Sanders,  Re- 
publican, had  been  appointed  by  Governor 
Hooper.  The  election  of  Shields  resulted  only 
after  a  deadlock  in  the  legislature  which  lasted 
for  several  weeks.  On  the  last  ballot  he  re- 
ceived sixty-six  votes  and  Charles  T.  Gates,  Jr., 
sixty-four.  Owino:  to  the  condition  of  the  • 
finances  of  the  State  because  of  a  failure  to 
provide  for  refunding  the  State  debt,  it  was 
necessary  to  issue  short  term  notes  to  provide 
for   State  expenses.     Bills  providing  for   such     ^T^ 
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issues  were  passed  on  June  20,  and  notes  were  daring  the  last  few  yean  a  vigorouB  campaign 
payable  on  July  1.  Owing  to  the  condition  of  against  the  use  of  fireworks  had  been  waged  by 
the  money  market,  it  was  necessary  to  pay  some  of  the  city's  most  progressive  citizens.  In 
nearly  7  per  cent,  interest  on  these  notes.  Philadelphia  the  celebration  of  Independence 
There  were  violence  and  disorder  accompanying  Day  had  degenerated,  according  to  the  Journal, 
the  attempt  to  pass  measures  for  liquor  law  into  a  ''disgraceful  demonstration  of  lawless- 
enforcement  at  the  special  session  held  in  Sep-  ness  and  disorder."  Outside  of  Pennsylvania 
tember.  It  was  necessary  to  station  armed  there  were  only  672  casualties,  and  only  one 
guards  in  the  Capitol,  and  on  September  24  a  other  State  (New  York)  reported  more  than 
riot  nearly  resulted  from  a  clash  of  the  partisans,  one  hundred  injuries. 
The  law  enforcement  bills  were  finally  passed.  TEXAS.     Populatioiv.     The   population    of 

Legislation.  The  legislature  met  in  1013  the  State  in  1010  was  3,896,642.  According  to 
and  enacted  several  important  measures.  Among  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  made 
these  were  the  following:  An  act  providing  for  in  1913,  the  population  in  that  year  was  4,171,- 
the  parole  of  convicts,   a  measure   creating  a   997. 

department  of  workshop  and  factory  inspection,  Aobicultcbe.  The  area,  production,  and  value 
and  a  measure  removing  the  disabilities  of  of  the  principal  crops  in  1912-13  are  shown  in 
married  women  on  account  of  coveture,  a  vital  the  following  table.  The  figures  are  from  the 
statistics  act,  and  an  act  giving  a  railroad  United  States  Department  of  Agrieoltare,  and 
commission  authority  to  regulate  telephone  those  for  1913  are  estimates  only, 
rates.    See  also  Liquob  Regulation.  

State  Gk)VEBNMENT.    Governor,  Benjamin  W.  Acreage     Prod.  Bu.        Value 

Hooper,  Rep.;  Secretary  of  State,  R.  R.  Sneed,  Corn    1918     6,800.000    168.800.000    |18S.884.00« 

Dem.;  Treasurer,  W.  P.  Hickerson,  Dem.;  Com-  1912      7,300,000    163,300,000       98.112.000 

missioner    of    Agriculture,    T.    F.    Peck,    Rep.;   Wheat   ...1913        780,000     13.650.000       12.831.000 

Superintendent  of  Education    S    a  Tloi^^n    ^^   mj     J3B00O     llOJBOOO       10|5|^o«0 

Dem.;   Comptroller,  George  P.  Woollen,  Dem.;  1912        866.000     81.140.000       13.390.000 

Adjutant-General,  Frank  Maloney,  Rep.;  Attor-  Rye  1918  2.000  80.000  8O.000 

ney-General,  F.  M.  Thompson,  Dem.;   Commis-  1?H  .a. aaJ'SS       .3222         •  JIKS 

afnviAi-  nf  Tn«nrftn<*o     T    Williftm  Tavlor    Ren         ^c«    1918  808.000,000        9.696.000  8.S39.OO0 

sioner  of  insurance,  J.  Wiinana  lavior,  «ep.  j^jj        266.600       9.429.000         8.863.000 

JuDiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  M.  potatoefl...l918  46.000  2,840.000  3.621,000 
M.  Neil,  Dem.;  Justices,  A  S.  Buchanan,  Graf-  1911         60.000       2.860.000         S,59i.o<io 

^^^'T'f'^^^S^^^^rJ^'   Lansden;    Hay   1918         400000       a464.000  5475000 

Clerk,  Joe  J.  Roach— all  Democrats.  Tobacco...  1918  200       5120.000  26,ooo 

State  Legislature,  1913.    Democrats:     Sen-  1912  200         140.000  24.000 

ate.   18;   House,  62;   joint  ballot,  70.     Repub-   Cotton 1918    12.072.000     e8.980.000      216.574.ooo 

Hcans:     Senate,  6;  House,  27;  joint  ballot,  33.  1912    11.838.000       4.880.000     268.882.ooo 

Independents:      Senate,    9;    House,    20;    joint      ^Tona.    » Pounds.    0 Bales. 

ballot,  29.     Democratic  majority:     Senate,  3;  mu     x  x  1        «         t 

House    6;  joint  ballot,  8.  ItaiaiAL   PRODUcnoij.     The   total    ijlne   of 

The   names   of   senators   and   representatives  S«  ™L"j?F;^  P'^^"^«^  ^^lJ\?oH^^ 
to  Congress  will  be  found  in  the  article,  United  ^22,797,016,  compared  with  $18,798,837  in  1911. 
States,  section  Congress.  The  total  coal  production  in  1912  was  2.188.. 

TENNESSEE,  Univebsitt  of.  A  State  uni-  612  short  tons,  valued  at  $3,655,744.  Of  the 
versity  of  higher  learning,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  coal  produced,  about  1,000,000  tons  ia  lignite, 
founded  in  1874.  The  number  of  students  en-  The  production  of  1912  was  the  maximum  both 
rolled  in  the  several  departments  in  the  autumn  in  tonnage  and  value,  compared  with  1911, 
of  1913  was  as  follows:  College  of  medicine,  which  shows  an  increase  of  214,019  short  tons. 
320;  college  of  dentistry,  42;  college  of  phar-  The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  coal  and 
macy,  14;  college  of  liberal  arts,  608;  college  lignite  mines  of  the  Stote  in  1912  was  5127. 
of  law,  31.  The  faculty  numbered  164.  In  compared  with  6333  in  1911.  In  1912  each 
1913  the  chairs  of  history  and  economics  were  man  worked  an  average  of  230  days,  compared 
separated,  and  a  professorship  of  economics  was  with  226  days  in  1911.  The  coal  mines  of  the 
added.  The  productive  funds  of  the  university  Stete  were  practically  free  from  labor  troubles 
amount  to  about  $425,000,  and  the  income  in  in  1912.  There  were  no  fate!  accidenta  under- 
1912-13  to  $238,888.  ground  in  the  coal  or  lignite  mines   in  Texas 

TETANUS.  'The  Journal  of  the  American  in  1912,  though  one  man  was  killed  in  the  shaft, 
Medical  Association's  eleventh  annual  summary  and  one  on  the  surface.  The  death  rate  was 
of  Fourth  of  July  injuries  indicated  a  still  the  lowest  in  the  country  with  the  exception 
further  reduction  in  the  number  of  fatelities  in    of  North  Dakota. 

the  country  as  a  whole,  there  being  only  thirty-  The  value  of  the  clay  product  in  the  State  in 
two  deaths  from  fireworks  in  1913,  as  against  1912  was  $2,886,068,  an  increase  of  $226,149 
forty-one  in  1912,  and  only  3  of  these  were  due  over  1911.  The  principal  product  was  common 
to  tetanus,  as  compared  with  6  last  year.    This   brick,  ,  ^  , , 

is  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  125  deaths  Petboleum.  Texas  oil  fields  comprise  a  part 
from  tetanus  in  1909,  and  the  406  in  1903.  of  the  Gulf  oil  fields,  which  include  the  fields 
The  total  number  of  casualties,  however,  was  of  Texas  and  Louisiana.  The  production  in 
somewhat  greater  in  1913,  viz.,  1163,  as  com-  Texas  in  1912  was  11,736,057  barrels,  compared 
pared  with  988  last  year.  It  was  interesting  with  9,526,474  barrels  in  1911;  an  increase  of 
to  note  however,  that  over  40  per  cent,  of  all  over  23  per  cent.  Of  the  production  of  1912, 
casualties  occurred  in  Pennsylvania,  which  re-  6,459,528  barrels  came  from  the  coastal  fields, 
ported  491  injuries,  including  nine  deaths;  and  and  5,276,529  barrels  from  the  northern  fields, 
that  of  this  totol  340  or  nearly  70  per  cent.  The  interest  centred  in  1912  in  the  hiph-grade 
occurred  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  although  oils    found    in    the    Electra    fields    in    Wichita 
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County,  and  the  Petrolia  field  in  Clay  County  fused  to  leave  their  switchboards,  although 
on  the  northern  edge  of  the  State.  menaced  by  the  rising  waters. 

Tbansfobtation.  The  mileage  of  steam  rail-  Lbqislation.  Among  the  important  measures 
roads  in  the  State  on  June  30,  1013,  including  passed  were  the  following:  Laws  for  suspended 
main  lines,  branches,  and  spurs,  amounted  to  and  indeterminate  sentences  for  criminal  cases, 
15,283  miles,  compared  with  14,040  miles  on  the  and  parole  of  convicted  persons;  amendments 
same  date  in  1012.  to  the  communitv  property  law;  a  measure  pro- 

Education.  The  total  number  of  children  of  viding  for  presidential  primaries  in  the  State; 
school  age  in  the  State  on  September  1,  1012,  an  act  creating  a  bureau  of  child  and  animal 
numbered  1,017,133,  of  whom  812,806  were  white  protection;  an  eight-hour  day  for  workmen  on 
and  204,237  were  colored.  There  were  70,401  public  works;  a  law  incorporating  a  rural 
Mexican  children  and  20,345  Germans.  credit  association;   a  measure  providing  a   10- 

FiNANCE.  The  report  of  the  State  treasurer  hour  day  and  54-hour  week  for  women  in  cer- 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  August  31,  1012,  tain  employments;  several  laws  relating  to  tu- 
showed  a  cash  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  berculosis;  a  measure  permitting  cities  of  less 
year  of  $413,124.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  than  5000  inhabitants  to  adopt  a  commission 
year  amounted  to  $18,110,072,  and  the  disburse-  form  of  government;  and  an  act  providing  for 
menta  to  $17,063,122,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  the  submission  to  the  people  of  a  constitutional 
on  September  1,  1012,  of  $703,417.  The  chief  amendment  providing  tor  the  initiative  and 
sources  of  revenue  are  from  taxation  and  the  referendum.  See  also  Liquob  Regulation. 
chief  expenditures  are  for  education  and  the  State  Government.  Governor,  Oscar  B.  Col- 
support  of  State  institutions.  quitt;    Lieutenant-Governor,    Will    H.    Mayes; 

Chabities  and  Cobbections.  The  charitable  Secretary  of  State,  F.  C.  Weinert;  Attorney- 
and  correctional  institutions  under  the  control  General,  fienjamin  F.  Looney;  State  Treasurer, 
of  the  State  include  the  State  Blind  Institute,  J.  M.  Edwards;  Comptroller,  W.  P.  Lane;  Su- 
the  State  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  the  State  perintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  W.  F. 
Lunatic  Asylum,  tne  Southwestern  Insane  Asy-  Doughty;  Land  Commissioner,  J.  T.  Robinson; 
lum,  at  San  Antonio;  the  North  Texas  Insane  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Edward  R.  Kone 
Sanitarium,  at  Terrell;  the  Confederate  Home,  — all  Democrats. 

at  Austin ;  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institute,  Judiciabt.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
at  Austin;  the  Epileptic  Colony  at  Abilene;  Thomas  J.  Brown;  Associate  Justices,  N.  Phil- 
the  State  Orphans'  Home,  at  Corsicana,  Texas;  lips  and  W.  £.  Hawkins;  Clerk,  F.  T.  Conner ly 
the  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  at  Gates-  — ^all  Democrats. 

ville;  the  Confederate  Women's  Home,  at  Aua-  State  Lbgislatube,  1013.  Democrats:  Sen- 
tin;  and  the  State  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium,  at  ate,  30;  House,  108;  joint  ballot,  138.  Repub- 
Carlsbad.  licans:     Senate,   1;   House,   1;   joint  ballot,  2. 

Politics  and  GovEBNiiENT.  Jhe  legislature  Democratic  majority:  Senate,  20;  House,  107; 
met  in  1013  and  the  most  important  measures  joint  ballot,  136. 

enacted  will  be  found  in  the  paragraph  LegU-  The  names  of  senators  and  representatives  to 
lation  below.  There  was  no  election  for  State  Congress  will  be  found  in  the  article  United 
officers  during  the  year  as  the  term  of  Governor  States,  section  Congress, 

Colquitt  does  not  expire  until  January  1,  1015.  TEXAS,  Univebsity  of.  A  State  institution 
The  next  State  election  will  be  held  November  for  higher  education,  founded  at  Austin,  Tex., 
3,  1914.  The  resignation  of  Senator  Bailey,  in  in  1883.  The  total  enrollment  in  all  depart- 
December,  1012,  made  it  necessary  to  delay  the  ments  of  the  university  in  1012-13  was  2250. 
appointing  of  a  successor  until  the  legislature  The  faculty  numbered  130,  which  does  not  in- 
shbuld  take  action.  The  governor  on  January  elude  tutors  and  student  assistants.  There  were 
4  appointed  R.  M.  Johnston,  editor  of  the  no  noteworthy  changes  in  the  faculty  during 
Houston  Post,  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term,  the  year  and  no  important  benefactions  were 
On  January  20  Morris  Sheppard  was  elected  received.  The  institution  is  supported  almost 
United  States  senator.  The  legislature,  on  Feb-  entirely  by  State  appropriations.  The  pro- 
ruary  8,  ratified  the  constitutional  amendment  ductive  funds  amount  to  about  $2,000,000,  and 
providing  for  the  direct  election  of  senators,  the  total  income  to  about  $625,500.  The  library 
There  was  great  uneasiness  along  the  border  of  contains  about  80,000  bound  volumes  and  about 
the  State  during  the  year  as  a  result  of  con-  30,000  pamphlets. 

ditions  in  Mexico.  Incidents  connected  with  this  TEXAS  FEVEB^  See  Vetebinaby  Sciences 
situation  are  mentioned  in  the  article  Mexico.  TEXTZIiE  MANTTPAGTUBIITQ.  The  va- 
There  were  heavy  floods  in  the  State  in  October  rious  textile  industries  managed  to  hold  their 
and  December.  On  October  2  a  flood  in  the  own  during  the  year  1013  despite  the  agitation 
southern  part  of  the  State  caused  the  death  of  12  of  the  tariff  and  business  disquiet.  The  tariff 
persons  and  damaged  property  and  crops  to  an  on  wool  was  to  come  into  effect  January  1, 
estimated  amount  of  more  than  $50,000,000.  In  1014,  reducing  the  duty  materially.  (See  Tae- 
December,  river  floods  due  to  heavy  rains  caused  iff.)  While  the  American  mills  manufacturing 
much  loss  of  life  and  property.  Many  hun-  wool  and  worsteds  had  been  able  to  supply  the 
dreds  of  persons  were  drowned,  and  there  was  market  for  1013  and  1914,  yet  some  fear  was 
a  property  loss  of  over  $6,000,000.  It  was  es-  manifested  whether  this  could  be  continued,  and 
timated  that  20,000  persons  lost  their  homes,  many  manufacturers  were  making  careful  ex- 
The  Trinity,  Brazos,  and  Colorado  rivers  rose  aminations  of  their  plants  and  providing  new 
above  their  banks,  and  many  smaller  streams  and  improved  equipment  in  order  to  reduce  the 
were  swollen.  In  a  district  200  miles  long  and  cost  to  the  lowest  possible  point  and  thus  com- 
100  miles  wide  all  the  lowlands  were  under  pete  with  European  manufacturers.  In  the  cot- 
water.  At  Fort  Worth  a  levee  was  destroyed  ton  industry  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
by  dynamite  to  save  a  bridge.  Many  lives  were  that  Americans  could  hold  their  own  without 
saved  by  the  action  of  telephone  girls  who  re-  difficulty  except  in  the  highest  grade  cd  f9<^l|^4jTp 
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According  to  the  annual  statistics  of  nmr 
mill  construction  the  Textile  World  Beoord  of 
Boston  reported  a  construction  for  1813  of  277 
new  plants,  as  oompared  with  265  in  1912. 

In  the  cotton  industry  the  tendency  during 
the  year  was  toward  strengthening  existing  or- 
ganizations and  extending  and  improving  old 
established  plants  rather  than  toward  launch- 
ing new  enterprises.  The  location  of  new  cot- 
ton mills  in  1913  was  characterized  by  a  wider 
distribution  of  the  industry,  and  this  was  wel- 
comed as  indicating  a  tendency  that  should  be 
encouraged  in  order  to  check  the  evils  of  in- 
dustrial concentration.  This  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table: 
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700 
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New  CkyrroN  Mills 

No.  Spindles 

New  England  States:  ^^  ^^ 

Maine    1  76,000 

Massachusetts   8          

New  Hampshire 1          

Rhode  Island 2  ^^^^^ 

Total    7  76.000 

Southern  States: 

Alabama    8  46.000 

Georgia   1  20.180 

North  Carolina 8  90,600 

South    Carolina 1  20,000 

Virginia    1  76,000 

Total   14  260.760 

Middle  States:  ^^^^ 

Arkansas    1  7.000 

Pennsylvania   6  -^^^ 

Total    ..< 6  7,000 

Grand   total 27  832.700 


New  woolen  and  worsted  mills  constructed  in 
1913  totaled  24,  as  compared  with  23  in  1912 
and  17  in  1911.  These  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 

New  woolen  and  worsted  mills,  1913 — ^New 
England:  Connecticut.  1;  Maine.  1;  Massachu- 
setts, 4;  Rhode  Island,  1;  Vermont,  1.  Middle 
States:  New  York,  2;  Pennsylvania,  11;  In- 
diana, 1.  Western  States:  California,  1;  Wis- 
consin, 1.    ToUl,  24. 

The  number  of  new  knitting  mills  was  the 
largest  on  record  and  was  largely  due  to  the 
substitution  of  knitted  articles  of  outer  apparel 
for  the  products  of  clothing  manufacturers.  The 
total  for  1913 — 142  new  mills — ^may  be  com- 
pared with  112  in  1912,  and  113  in  1911. 

New  knitting  mills,  1913— New  England: 
Connecticut,  2;  Massachusetts,  4;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1.  Middle  States:  Maryland,  1;  New 
Jersey,  8;  New  York,  18;  Pennsylvania,  59. 
Western  States:  California,  4;  Illinois,  8; 
Indiana,  3;  Michigan,  3;  Ohio,  3;  Michioran,  3; 
Ohio.  3;  Oklahoma,  1;  Oregon,  1;  Utah,  2; 
Wisconsin,  4.  Southern  States:  North  Caro- 
lina, 17;  South  Carolina,  1;  Tennessee,  6.  To- 
tal, 142. 

In  tire  silk  industry  54  new  mills  were  re- 
ported in  1919,  as  compared  with  47  in  1912, 
and  38  in  1911.  The  distribution  by  States 
and  products  follows: 

New  silk  mills,  1913 — Connecticut,  broad 
silks,  1;  braids,  1;  Illinois,  neckwear,  1;  Mas- 
sachusetts, braids,  1 ;  New  Hampshire,  ribbon, 
1;  New  Jersey,  broad  Bilks,  10;  throwinor,  6; 
ribbons,  5:  New  York,  broad.  2;  trimminsrs,  5; 
Pennsylvania,  broad,  5;  ribbon,  7;  throwing,  5; 


rawy  3;  Rhode  Island,  broad  silkB,  2;  ViiginiSp 
broad  silks,  2;  West  Virginia,  throwing,  h 
Total,  54.      . 

TIULTIIiBSE.  See  CHsiasTBr,  Ihdubtbui, 
Jute  Substitutes, 

THEAT&E.  See  Dsama,  and  sections  on 
drama  under  French  Litebatube,  Gebmak  Ltr- 
KBATUEE,  Italian  LirstATUBE,  Russian  Ljteb- 
ATUBE,  Scandinavian  Litebatube,  and  Spanish 

LiTEBATUBE. 

THEOLOaiGAL  SCHOOLS.  See  Unites- 
BiTiES  AND  Colleges. 

THEBMIOirS.    See  Physics. 

THOHASy  Chableb  Spalding.  An  Ameri- 
can public  official  elected  in  1913  United  States 
senator  (Democrat)  from  Colorado.  He  was 
born  in  Darien,  Ga.,  in  1849,  but  early  in  his 
boyhood  removed  to  Michigan.  He  studied  law 
in  the  University  of  Michigan,  receiving  his  de- 
gree in  1871.  In  the  same  year  he  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Denver,  where  he  continued 
until  1879,  when  he  removed  to  Leadville,  re- 
maining until  1885.  In  that  year  he  returned 
to  Denver,  where  he  became  senior  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Thomas,  Bryant,  and  Lee. 
From  1884*96  he  was  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic national  conimittee.  In  1899  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Colorado  and  served  in  this 
office  until  1901. 

THOMPSON,  William  Howabd.  United 
States  senator  (Democrat)  from  Kansas.  He 
was  born  in  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  in  1871.  In 
1880  he  removed  to  Kansuis  and  settled  is 
Nemaha  County.  He  has  been  active  in  the 
afi'airs  of  the  State  from  early  manhood,  and 
has  filled  various  positions  of  honor.  He  is 
the  author  o(  a  number  of  legal  articles  on 
judicial  reform.  He  was  elected  district  jud^ 
at  the  age  of  thirty-four  years,  and  held  this 
position  when  he  was  elected  senator. 

THIXRBAn-DANGIK,  Paul  Mabie  Piebul 
A  French  historian,  died  February  24,  1913. 
He  was  born  in  Paris  in  1837.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  Paris  and  practiced  law  is 
that  city  for  several  years.  He  first  became 
known  as  a  writer  through  his  contributions 
to  Le  Francais.  His  first  historical  book  was 
a  treatise  on  Poland.  This  was  followed  by 
more  important  works  which  treat  of  the  pe- 
riods of  the  Revolution,  the  Restoration,  and  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  As  a  historian  be  was 
a  conservative  and  a  monarchist.  In  1893  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
and  the  last  of  his  works.  History  of  the  July 
Monarchy,  was  twice  awarded  the  Gobert  prize 
by  the  Academy,  as  the  various  parts  of  the 
work,  which  is  in  several  volumes,  appeared. 
He  was  elected  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Acad- 
emy. In  addition  to  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, he  wrote:  Paris  During  the  French  Rev- 
olntion  (1872);  Royalists  and  Republicans 
(1874);  The  Church  and  State  under  the  July 
Monarchy  (1879) ;  The  Liberal  Party  under  tke 
Restoration    (1876). 

THWAITES,  Reuben  Gold.  An  American 
historian  and  educator,  died  October  22.  1913. 
He  was  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  1853.  and 
was  educated  in  the  common  and  high  school? 
of  that  city.  He  took  post-srraduate  courses  at 
Yale  University  in  1874-75.  in  1876  he  be- 
came manasring  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  St<it( 
Journal^  holding  that  position  until  1886.  From 
the  latter  year  until  his  death  he  was  secre- 
tery  and  8uperi.ntende^,t^(ly^|^HJ»tori»: 
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Society  of  Wisconsin.  He  devoted  part  of  his 
historical  researches  to  the  periods  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Middle  West  and  of  the  French  dis- 
coveries. He  edited  in  seventy-three  volumes  a 
monumental  work,  The  Jesuit  Relations,  and 
Early  Western  Travels  in  twenty  volumes. 
These  compilations  contain  material  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  historian.  In  addition  to 
his  editorial  work  he  organized  the  great  his- 
torical library  at  Madison,  Wis.  He  was  the 
author  of:  Down  Historic  Watertoays  (1888); 
The  Story  of  Wisconsin  (1890);  The  Colonies, 
11,92  1150  (1891) ;  On  the  Storied  Ohio  (1897) ; 
Father  Marquette  (1902);  Daniel  Boone 
(1902);  France  in  America  (1905);  and  nu- 
merous monographs  on  the  history  of  new 
France  and  the  Middle  West.  He  edited  in 
addition  to  books  named  above:  The  Wisconsin 
Historical  Collections  (from  vol.  xi.  to  vol.  xix., 
1888-1911);  Chronicles  of  Border  Warfare 
(1895) ;  Original  Journals  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
{ 1905) ;  Revolution  on  the  Upper  Ohio  ( 1908) ; 
Frontier  Defenses  on  the  Upper  Ohio  (1911). 

THYBOIB  EXTBAGT.     See  Epilepsy, 

TIBET.  A  Chinese  dependency  in  central 
Asia.  The  area  is  estimated  at  756,000  square 
miles  and  the  population  at  2,000,000.  Lhasa, 
with  an  estimated  population  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand,  is  the  capital  and  the  home 
of  Buddhism,  Tibet  imports  from  India  cotton 
and  woolen  goods  and  grain,  in  exchange  for 
borax,  salt,  and  musk;  wool  and  ponies  are 
important  exports.  Total  trade,  1912-13,  about 
£281,000.  Gold  is  said  to  exist  In  workable 
quantities.  The  country  has  been  the  object  of 
numerous  conventions  between  Great  Britain 
and  China,  Tibet,  and  Russia.  The  Dalai  Lama 
returned  in  June,  1912,  to  Lhasa  after  an  ab- 
sence of  a  year  in  India,  during  which  time  he 
had  been  declared  deposed  by  China.  Great 
Britain  interfered  with  the  expedition  of  Chi- 
nese troops  to  reduce  the  Tibetans  to  subjection, 
and  the  British  minister  at  Peking  protested 
against  Chinese  interference  in  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  Tibetan  affairs.  The  Chinese 
garrison  stationed  at  Lhasa  was  withdrawn,  and 
by  March,  1913,  all  Chinese  officials  had  left 
Tibet.  The  future  character  of  Chinese-Tibetan 
relations  was  the  subject  of  a  conference  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  British,  Chinese, 
and  Tibetan  governments,  who  met  at  Simla  in 
October,  1913, 

TICXy  Cattle.  See  Vbtkrinabt  Scibncis 
under  Texas  Fever  and  Cattle  Tick. 

TIME,  Standard.  See  Astbonomt,  under 
section  so  entitled. 

TIME  SIGNALS.     See  Wibexess  Teleoba- 

PHT. 

TIMOB.  The  largest  island  of  the  Lesser 
Sunda  group,  divided  between  Portugal  and  the 
Netherlands.  The  estimated  area  is  12,593 
square  miles,  of  which  7330  belong  to  Portugal; 
population,  400,000,  of  whom  200,000  are  Por- 
tuguese subjects.  Acting  governor  of  Portu- 
guese Timor,  Capt.  Pimenta  de  Castro,  with 
headquarters  at  Dilli. 

TINWOKTH,  Geobge.  An  English  artist, 
died  September  12,  1913.  He  was  born  in  1843 
ill  Berkshire.  In  1861  he  entered  the  Lambeth 
School,  and  the  academy  in  1864.  In  1866  he 
entered  the  Lambeth  pottery,  and  became  widely 
known  as  a  modeler  in  terra  cotta,  receiving 
many  medals  for  his  work,  and  a  grand  prize 
at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904.    Among 


his  best-known  productions  were  panels  made 
for  churches  and  other  buildings.  He  wrote 
From  Sunset  to  Sunset  (1907). 

TITANIC.     See  Safety  at  Sea. 

TOBACCO.  The  tobacco  crop  of  1913  was 
ihe  most  valuable  one  ever  raised  in  the  United 
States,  exceeding  by  30  per  cent,  the  average 
value  of  the  five  preceding  years.  The  average 
farm  price  of  the  crop,  12.8  cents  per  pound, 
was  the  highest  since  1864.  The  quantity  of 
production,  however,  was  slightly  under  the  five- 
year  average  and  had  been  exceeded  by  three 
former  crops.  The  final  estimate  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  placed  the 
production  at  953,734,000  pounds,  as  compared 
with  962,855,000  pounds  in  1912.  The  estimated 
value  was  $122,481,000,  as  compared  with  $104,- 
063,000  in  1912.  Kentucky,  North  Carolina, 
and  Virginia,  in. the  order  named,  led  in  the 
production  of  cigar  tobacco.  In  Georgia  and 
f'lorida  the  yield  per  acre  was  better  than  in 
1912  and  the  quality  the  best  for  several  years. 
In  all  the  other  districts  the  yield  per  acre  was 
less  than  in  the  previous  year  and  the  quality 
not  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  a  good  crop, 
except  in  the  Miami  Valley  of  Ohio.  The  New 
England  crop  gave  a  smaller  percentage  of 
wrapper  than  usual.  The  total  production  of 
cigar  tobacco  was  estimated  at  183,350,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $24,075,000,  both  the  quantity 
and  the  value  being  less  than  in  1912. 

The  estimated  total  production  of  chewing, 
smoking,  export  tobacco,  and  snuff  was  763,124,- 
000  pounds,  having  a  value  of  $97,466,000,  an 
increase  of  4  per  cent,  in  amount  and  of  28.4 
per  cent,  in  value.  The  largest  increase  was  in 
the  bright  districts  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  South  Carolina.  The  hurley  district  had  a 
smaller  production  with  poorer  quality  than  the 
1912.  The  sun-cured  district  of  Virginia  pro- 
duced a  fine  crop,  which  was  much  reduced  in 
quality  and  value  by  mould  in  the  barns. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1913  the  internal  reve- 
nue collections  from  manufactured  cigars,  to- 
bacco, etc.,  amounted  to  $76,789,424,  as  com- 
pared with  $70,590,151.60  in  1912,  which  was 
the  largest  ever  received  to  that  date.  The  com- 
missioner's report  showed  a  steady  growth  in  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco  products.  Tax  was  col- 
lected on  7,699,037,543  cigars,  an  increase  of 
nearly  a  half  million  in  number  over  1912;  on 
1,033,778,160  little  cigars,  a  decrease  of  about 
60  millions;  on  14,294,895,471  cigarettes,  an 
increase  of  over  3  billion;  on  33,209,468  pounds 
of  snuff,  an  increase  of  over  3  million  pounds; 
and  on  404,362,620  pounds  of  chewing  and 
smoking  tobacco,  an  increase  of  over  10^  mil- 
lion pounds.  The  above  figures  include  164,- 
871,400  cigars  from  Porto  Rico  and  nearly  6 
million  cigarettes,  and  from  the  Philippines 
over  100  million  cigars  and  over  14  million  cig- 
arettes. The  phenomenal  number  of  cigarettes 
manufactured  in  the  fiscal  year  1912  was  more 
than  maintained  in  1913.  The  quantity  of  leaf 
tobacco  used  in  the  production  of  tobacco,  snuff, 
cigars,  and  cigarettes  was  547,357,134  pounds. 
There  was  exported  during  the  fiscal  year 
4,478,657  pounds  of  manufactured  tobacco  and 
snuff. 

The  net  receipts  from  the  tobacco  tax  in  the 
German  empire  increased  from  $16,630,000  in 
1906-07  to  $35,866,000  in  1910-11.  The  per 
capita  duties  and  taxes  on  tobacco  increased 
105  per  cent,  in  that  time  and 
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1011-12.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consumption 
deoreased.  In  the  fiscal  year  1011-12  0,382,400 
cigarettes  were  manufactured,  more  than  half  -war  which^followed  was  of  short  duration.  Thd 


his  resignation,  and  an  open  mptnre  between 
the    two    governments    took    place.     The    civil 


being  made  in  Saxony.  A  tobacco  combine  was 
formed  in  Russia  with  a  capital  of  $12,000,000. 
The  company   was   an   English  one,   in   which 


Shogun  submitted  to  the  Mikado's  troops  in 
the  spring  of  1868,  and  was  allowed  to  settle 
in  the  town  of  Shidzuoka.    In  later  years  he 


Russian,  French,  and  English  capital  was  in-  was    restored    to  imperial  favor,  and    received 

terested.  the  title  of  prince  in  the  new  order  of  nobility. 

A    treatise    on    Toh€icco    Marketing    in    the  A  residence  in  Tokyo  was  assigned  to  him,  and 

United  States,  by  E.  H.  Mathewson,  was  pub-  there  he  lived  quietly  until  his  death,  taking 

lished  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag-  no  part  in  public  affairs, 
riculture  during  the  year  1013.  TONGA    (or  FRIENDLY)    ISI1AHD&     A 

TOOO.    A  German  west  African  protectorate  group  of  islands  in  the  south  Pacific,  oonsti- 

occupying  an  area  estimated  at  87,200  square  tuting     a     British     protectorate.    Area,     390 

kilometers    (33,668  square  miles)    between  Da-  square  miles.    As  estimated  in  1010  the  popn- 

homey  and  the  Gold  Coast.    Capital  and  chief  lation  was  21,605,  including  about  600  whites; 

port,   Lome.    The   population    is   estimated    at  at  the  end  of   1012,  natives  numbered   22,527. 


1,000,000  natives;  whites,  January  1,  1012,  372. 
Imports,  1011,  0,620,000  marks  (Germany, 
3,814,000);     1010,    11,466,000.    Exports,    1011, 


Nukualofa,  on  Tongatabu,  is  the  capital.  Im- 
ports and  exports  of  merchandise  in  1010  were 
valued    at    £160,543    and    £245,646;     in     1011, 


0,318,000  marks  (Germany,  6,076,000) ;  1010,  £182,122  and  £230,404.  Revenue  and  expendi- 
7,222,000.  Chief  articles  of  export,  values  in  ture  in  1011-12,  £50,866  and  £50,012.  Native 
thousands  of  marks  for  1011:     Palm  kernels,   king,  George  Tubou  II.    (since  1803).    British 


3578;  palm  oil,  1688;  rubber,  833;  cotton,  554 
animals,  311;  cacao,  174;  corn,  174.  Vessels 
entered,  275,  of  567,000  tons.  Railways  in  op- 
eration at  the  end  of  1012,  323  kilometers  (201 
miles) — ^Lome-Anecho  (Little  Popo),  44  kilo- 
meters; Lome-Polime,  110;  Lome-Atakpame, 
160.  The  budget  for  1013-14  balanced  at 
4,057,136;   for  1012-13  at  3,175,510.    Governor 


agent  and  consul,  Henry  Eugene  Walter  Grant 
(since  10l2). 

TONQKINO.  A  state  (the  northernmost) 
of  the  French  colony  of  Indo-China  (q.v.), 
lying  between  China  and  Annam.  The  country 
near  the  coast  is  low,  flat,  and  fertile;  to  the 
north  and  east  are  mountains  and  high 
plateaus.    Innumerable    streams   furnish    water 


in  1013,  Duke  Adolf  Friedrich  of  Mecklenburg-  and     transportation     facilities.    The     railway 
Schwerin.  which  connects  Yunnan  with  the  sea  and  the 

TOKIJGAWA9  Pbince  Kkikl  Fifteenth  and  navigable  Song-koi  (Red  River)  are  the  main 
last  of  the  Shoguns  of  Japan,  died  November  commercial  avenues.  The  climate,  though  not 
21,  1013.  He  was  born  in  1837,  the  seventh  unhealthful  on  the  whole,  is  excessively  hot 
son  of  Nariaki,  Prince  of  Mito.  He  inherited  during  the  wet  season;  typhoons  are  frequent 
the  authority  which  had  been  gained  for  the  The  principal  productions  are  rice  (two  crops 
Tokugawa  family  by  the  first  Shogun  of  that  annually),  silk  (the  principal  native  maaufac- 
branch,  lyeyasu,  who  reigned  from  1603  to  1605.  ture  and  a  main  article  ot  export),  com,  cot- 
The  power  of  the  family  began  to  crumble  after  ton,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  jute,  indigo,  rubber,  cin- 
the  abdication  of  lyenari,  the  eleventh  Shogun  namon,  gum  lac,  etc.  The  forests  yield  valn- 
of  the  house,  in  1837.  He  had  reigned  for  fifty  able  timbers  and  essences;  the  mines  are  un- 
years  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  lyeyashi,  important,  though  rich  minerals  are  believed 
who  was  followed  by  his  brother  lyesada  to  exist  in  the  mountains.  The  European  man- 
(1853-58).  When  the  latter  died,  the  prince  ufactories  are  cotton  mills,  distilleries,  brick 
of  Mito  put  forward  his  son  Tokugawa  Keiki  works,  tobacco  and  match  factories.  The  trade 
for  the  vacant  Shogunate,  but  another  and  much  is  included  witli  that  of  French  Indo-C^ina. 
younger  member  of  the  ruling  house  was  pre-  The  local  budget  for  1012  balanced  at  8,341,017 
lerred.  During  the  rule  of  this  Shogun  piasters.  The  French  resident  in  1913  was 
lyemochi,  Keiki,  his  unsuccessful  rival,  became  M.  Destenay.  Hanoi  is  the  capital,  as  well  as 
minister  of  justice  and  later  commander-in-  the  capital  of  French  Indo-China. 
chief.  In  1866  he  came  into  the  succession  as  TOSNEY,  Geobge  Henbt.  An  American 
the  fifteenth  Tokugawa  Shogun.  Having  been  surgeon  and  public  official,  died  December  27, 
adopted  by  the  Hitotsubashi  family  and  assum-  1013.  Born  in  Baltimore  in  1850,  he  was  edu- 
ing  a  new  name  on  becoming  Shogun,  he  was  cated  at  Carroll  College,  and  studied  medicine 
often  known  as  Hitotsubashi  Yoshinobu.  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  taking  his  de- 
Shortly  after  his  accession.  Kernel,  the  120th  gree  in  1870.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
emperor,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  late  appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  the  United 
Emperor  Mutsuhito.  The  time  was  a  critical  States  navy,  but  resigned  in  1805  to  accept  an 
one  in  the  history  of  Japan.  The  infiuence  of  appointment  as  first  lieutenant  assistant  sur- 
the  court  of  Kyoto  was  steadily  increasing,  and  geon  in  the  United  States  army,  where  he  rose 
that  of  the  Shogun's  government  as  steadily  to  be  colonel  of  the  medical  corps  in  1008,  and 
decreasing.  The  latter's  authority  had  been  surgeon -general  in  1000,  which  position  he  held 
successfully  defied  by  the  Choshin  clan.  Keiki,  until  his  death.  He  was  particularly  well 
who  had  from  the  first  shown  great  reluctance  known  for  his  campaign  against  typhoid  fever 
to  accept  the  position  of  Shogun,  was  by  tem-   in  army  camps. 


perament  and  character  ill  fitted  to  play  the 
part  of  a  ruler  in  stormy  times,  and  soon  after 
his  accession,  on  account  of  opposition  to  his 
government  and  the  defection  of  several  clans, 


TOWN  PLANNINa.    See  Cmr  PLANTONa 
TOWNSEND,  James  Mulfobd.     An  Ameri- 
can   lawyer    and    educator,    died    October    31. 
1013.    Born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1852,  and 


he  declined  to  continue  the  struggle,  and  in  the  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1874,  he  took 
autumn  of  1860  resigned.  The  action  of  the  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  in  1876  at  Columbia  Uni- 
ruling  clans  at  Kyoto  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  versity.    In  the  ff™iO  Jp|i'J^^^fVf4iiz^  prac- 
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tice  in  Kew  York  City.    He  was  one  of  the  requirements/'    He  pointed  out  that  a  similar 
best-known  authorities  on  corporation  law,  and  provision  had  failed  to  pass  the  Sixty-first  Con- 
was  lecturer  on  the  transfer  of    monetary   se-   sress,   it  being  condemned   as   an  attempt  to 
curities  at  the  Yale  law  school  from  1887  to  Teff&lize  the  secondary  boycott, 
the  year  of  his  death.  fiut  on  April  13  President  Wilson  was  re- 

TBADE  UNIONS.  Becent  years  have  been  ported  to  have  urged  the  repassage  of  the 
full  of  events  of  great  interest  for  organized  vetoed  proviso.  It  was  stated  that  he  did  "  not 
labor.  There  has  oeen  a  notable  amount  of  believe  that  the  anti-trust  act  should  be  en- 
radicalism  in  the  labor  movement.  The  doo-  forced  against  labor  unions  or  co()perative  as- 
trines  of  Syndicalism  (q.v.),  represented  in  the  sociations  of  farmers."  Immediately  upon  the 
United  States  by  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  reintroduction  of  the  bill  containing  this 
World  (q.v.),  continued  to  be  preached  and  ''rider"  a  storm  of  protest  arose  from  news- 
caused  revolutionary  activities  in  both  Europe  papers  and  chambers  of  commerce.  Former 
and  America.  The  movement  toward  industrial  Senator  Edmunds  and  others  called  attention 
unionism  was  a  chief  characteristio  of  the  de-  to  the  history  of  the  efforts  to  secure  exemption 
velopmenta  of  1013.  Particularly  in  Germany  of  labor  and  agricultural  associations  from  the 
and  Great  Britain  was  there  evidence  that  all  Sherman  act.  Even  at  the  time  this  law  was 
the  difl^erent  unions  engaged  in  related  trades  under  discussion  in  Congress  preceding  its  en* 
were  drawing  closer  together.  General  strikes,  actment  an  amendment  exempting  these  asso- 
while  not  frequent,  were  therefore  rendered  ciations  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  and,  after 
more  probable  and  more  threatening.  (See  spirited  debate,  was  rejected.  On  the  other 
Strikes  and  LocKotnB.)  At  the  Trade  Union  hand  there  was  a  considerable  body  of  popular 
Congress  held  at  Manchester,  England,  and  at*  feeling  that  the  anti-trust  law  had  not  been 
tended  by  657  delegates  representing  2,232,446  intended  to  apply  to  labor  or  farmer  organi- 
members,  it  was  estimated  that  the  total  num-  cations.  This  was  based  historically  on  the 
ber  of  trado  unionists  in  Great  Britain  was  fact  that  the  original  act  passed  the  Senate 
3,010,000;  Germany,  3,061,000;  France,  1,020,-  with  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Sher- 
000;  Belgium,  190,000;  Holland,  164,000;  Nor-  man  himself  and  supported  by  Senator  Hoar, 
way,  64,000;  Denmark,  128,000;  and  United  exempting  labor  and  farmer  organizations.  But 
States,  2,500,000.  the  bill  was  later  reported  out  of  the  commit- 

The  principal  trade  union  organization  of  tee  on  the  judiciary  without  this  amendment, 
the  United  States  is  the  American  Federation  and  thus  enacted. 

of  Labor,  for  which  see  Labob,  American  Fed*  The  rider  proviso  passed  Congress  with  large 
erahon  of.  In  that  article  is  also  described  majorities  and  some  weeks  later,  on  June  23, 
the  progress  of  the  famous  contempt  case  grow-  was  signed  by  President  Wilson.  The  Fresi- 
ing  out  of  an  injunction  issued  in  the  Buck's  dent,  however,  stated  at  the  time  that,  had  he 
Stove  and  Range  case  against  officers  of  the  been  able  to  separate  this  item  from  the  re- 
federation.  For  the  outcome  of  the  case  mainder  of  the  bill,  he  would  have  vetoed  it 
against  the  United  Hatters,  known  as  Loewe  ''because  it  places  upon  the  expenditures  a 
vs.  Lawler,  see  Botcott.  Below  is  a  descrip-  limitation  which  is  in  my  opinion  unjustifiable 
tion  of  the  efforts  to  exempt  trade  unions  from  in  character  and  principle.  He  also  pointed 
the  operation  of  the  anti-trust  law,  and  a  state-  out  that  other  appropriations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  developments  in  the  dynamite  cases  ment  of  Justice  were  sufficient  to  enable  it  to 
which  caused  such  agitation  in  1912  and  1913.   enforce  the  anti-trust  law  as  in  the  impartial 

ExEMPnoN  OF  Tbaoe  Unions  and  Fabmerb'  judgment  of  that  department  its  true  and  just 
Oboanizationb.    a  piece  of  legislation  calling  meaning  demanded. 

forth  quite  opposite  but  often  impassioned  Somewhat  later  it  was  made  evident  that  a 
opinions  was  the  inclusion  in  the  sundry  civil  strong  effort  would  be  made  by  the  American 
appropriation  bill  of  a  proviso,  whereby  no  Federation  of  Labor  to  have  the  exemption 
part  of  the  sum  of  $300,000  appropriated  for  made  permanent  by  amending  the  anti-trust 
the  enforcement  of  anti-trust  laws  was  to  be  law,  and  that  the  manufacturers'  organization 
need  to  prosecute  "any  organization  or  indi-  would  make  a  strenuous  fight  against  such 
vidual   for   entering   into   any   combination   or    action.  ^ 

agreement  having  in  view  the  increasing  of  The  trade  unions  had  been  strongly  moved 
wages,  shortening  of  hours,  or  bettering  the  to  secure  this  exemption  because  of  the  decis- 
conditions  of  labor,  or  for  any  act  done  in  ions  of  the  courts  in  the  famous  Danbury 
furtherance  thereof,  not  in  itself  unlawful";  Hatters'  case  or  Loewe  vs.  Lawlor.  (See 
moreover,  no  part  of  this  sum  could  be  used  Boycott.)  The  situation  thus  confronting 
to  prosecute  ''associations  of  farmers  who  co-  American  unions  was  similar  to  that  confront 
operate  and  organize  in  an  effort  to  and  for  tng  English  unions  following  the  Taff  Vale 
the  purpose  to  obtain  and  maintain  a  fair  and  case,  in  which  union  funds  were  made  liable 
reasonable  price  for  their  products."  for  damages  done  by  unions  during  trade  dis- 

A  provision  similar  to  this  had  been  in-  putes.  Ihe  English  unions  likewise  secured 
eluded  in  an  appropriation  bill  sent  to  Pres-  exemption  from  Parliament.  Another  eause  of 
ident  Taft  in  the  last  days  of  his  administra-  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  unions  was  the  suit 
tion.  He  sent  to  Congress  a  veto  message  on  against  nineteen  officials  of  the  United  Mine 
March  4,  in  which  he  severely  condemned  the  Workers  for  $760,000  growing  out  of  a  West 
proviBion  as  "class  legislation  of  the  most  vi-  Virginia  strike.  These  men  were  charged  with 
cious  sort."  He  pointed  out  that  the  section  conspiring  with  coal  operators  in  other  union- 
was  subtly  worded  so  that,  though  ostensibly  ized  fields  to  force  the  West  Virginia  operators 
designed  to  permit  beneficent  activities,  it  also  to  unionize  their  mines.  The  indictment  was 
permitted  *'  conspiracy  to  destroy  by  force,  vio-  brought  by  the  local  Federal  attorney  without 
lence,  or  unfair  means  any  employer  or  em-  the  knowledge  of  the  Attorney-General, 
ploye  who  failed  to  conform  with  organization       Stbuctural      Bbidgb      -^ftigiti||^^^'*^5©fjQlC 
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Union.  After  a  three  months'  trial  at  Indian- 
apolis the  officers  of  this  union  were  convicted 
late  in  December,  1012,  of  conspiracies  to 
transport  dynamite  and  nitro-glycerine  on  pas- 
senger trains  from  one  State  to  another,  and 
of  aiding  in  the  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty thereby.  In  the  trial  there  were  40  de- 
fendants; 38  were  found  guilty,  and  of  these 
all  but  two  were  officers,  members  of  the  exec- 
utive board,  or  business  agents  of  this  union. 
The  president  of  the  union,  Frank  M.  Ryan, 
was  sentenced  to  seven  years  in  the  Federal 
penitentiary  at  Leavenworth;  eight  others  to 
six  years;  two  to  four  years;  twelve  to  three 
years;  four  to  two  years;  six  to  one  year  and 
one  day;  and  five  were  released  under  sus- 
pended sentences.  This  trial  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  seven-years'  warfare  of  the  union 
upon  employers  and  contractors  of  the  National 
Erectors'  Association  who  refused  to  institute 
a  closed  shop.  From  1905  to  1911  there  oc- 
curred in  erection  work  102  cases  of  actual  or 
attempted  destruction  of  bridges  and  other 
buildings  under  construction;  and  from  Decem- 
ber, 1905,  to  June,  1912,  there  were  96  assaults 
on  foremen  and  men  in  non-union  shops.  The 
country  was  aroused  in  October,  1911,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  when 
twenty-one  were  killed.  Following  the  incar- 
ceration of  the  guilty,  the  trade  unions  of  the 
country  undertook  to  raise  a  sum  approximat- 
ing a  million  dollars  to  bail  them  out.  Many 
of  them  were  thus  released.  Among  these  was 
President  Hyan,  who,  in  March,  was  reelected 
president  at  the  union's  convention  in  Indian- 
apolis. This  act  was  widely  condemned.  At 
the  time  of  the  trial  it  had  been  continually 
reiterated  throughout  the  country  that  the 
union  as  such  was  not  at  the  bar  of  justice, 
but  only  criminal  officials;  but  Ryan's  reelec- 
tion transferred  much  of  the  odium  to  the 
12,000  members.  All  of  the  guilty,  except 
Herbert  S.  Hockin,  who  had  greatly  assisted 
Detective  Burns  in  the  McNamara  case,  and 
one  other  appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  United  States.  On  January  6, 
1914,  the  sentences  were  affirmed  by  that  court 
in  the  cases  of  24  of  the  convicted;  in  6  cases 
the  convicted  were  remanded  for  another  trial. 

On  October  2  George  E.  Davis,  an  ironworker, 
was  arrested  in  New  York  on  the  charge  of 
being  a  party  to  a  dynamite  conspiracy.  He 
confessed  that  he  was  responsible  for  several 
explosions  on  non-union  structural  work  and 
declared  that  he  had  been  assisted  by  Harry 
Jones,  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Structural 
Ironworkers'  Union.  Jones  was  arrested  and 
released  on  $10,000  bail.  On  December  16  at 
Indianapolis  Davis  pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge 
of  having  conspired  to  transport  explosives 
illegally;  Jones  pleaded  not  guilty,  but  his  law- 
yer asked  permission  to  withdraw  the  plea 
later  if  deemed  advisable. 

Great  Bbitatn.  The  principal  features  of 
the  trade-union  movement  in  Great  Britain  in 
1913  were  the  tendency  toward  the  formation 
of  larger  associations,  the  increasing  demand 
for  an  eight-hour  day,  and  the  great  frequency 
with  which  both  organized  and  unorganized 
labor  put  forward  demands  for  the  establish- 
ment of  minimum-wage  rules.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  amalgamation  was  the  fusion 
of  three  of  the  four  great  railway  unions  into 
the  National  Union  of  Railway  Men,  with  a 


membership  of  180,000,  The  locomotive  engi- 
neers and  firemen  did  not  join  this  amalgama- 
tion. The  National  Union  set  forth  as  its 
immediate  programme  a  minimum  wage  of 
$7.50  for  all  railway  workers  and  an  eight- 
hour  working  day.  Another  very  considerable 
amalgamation  was  that  in  the  dyeing  trades. 
Some  fifteen  separate  unions  were  brought  to- 
gether into  one  large  organization  embracing 
the  dyeing,  calico  printing,  bleaching,  and  fin- 
ishing tra[des. 

The  tendency  toward  the  union  of  all  worker* 
of  an  industry  was  emphasized  at  the  annual 
council  of  the  National  Transportation  Work- 
ers' Federation.  President  Harry  Gosling  de- 
clared that  if  the  federation  was  to  be  respon- 
sible it  must  control  all  transport  workera, 
This  would  require  a  single  national  executive 
council  with  a  substantial  central  fund.  The 
importance  of  such  amalgamation  was  shown 
by  the  demands  of  the  British  seamen,  which 
were  supported  by  the  transport  workers.  The 
seamen  demanded  a  national  conciliation  board 
to  fix  wages  and  conditions,  a  new  manning 
scale,  and  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  seamen  from 
British  ships.  The  affiliation  of  seamen  and 
transport  workers  lent  great  force  to  these 
demands. 

The  question  of  an  eight-hour  day  for  all 
workers  was  actively  discussed  as  a  practical 
proposition  at  several  trade-union  conferences. 
The  parliamentary  committee  of  Trade  Union 
Congress  presented  various  alternative  pro- 
posals bearing  on  the  question  to  its  constitu- 
ent organizations.  It  was  proposed  by  a  lead- 
ing official  that  the  active  movement  to  enforce 
the  demand  should  include  "direct  action," 
whereby  union  men  would  cease  work  at  the 
end  of  eight  hours,  instead  of  continuing  for 
nine  and  ten.  In  January  the  Labor  party 
endorsed  a  bill  limiting  to  eight  the  hours  in 
the  cotton  industry;  later,  bills  were  presented 
in  Parliament  limiting  to  eight  the  hours  on 
railways  and  in  bakeries;  and  in  all  the  indus- 
tries in  general. 

The  United  Kingdom  Employerff  Defence 
Union  was  formed  by  employers  to  protect 
themselves  against  strikes  and  the  losses  at- 
tendant thereto.  It  proposed  to  raise  $250,000.- 
000  as  a  defense  fund.  It  was  reported  in 
December  that  large  subscriptions  were  being 
made  with  the  understanding  that  actual  pay- 
ments by  members  will  be  made  pro  rata  and 
will  not  exceed  7.5  per  cent  of  the  subscrip- 
tion in  any  one  year.  The  union  was  regis- 
tered as  a  trade  union  in  order  to  secure  legal 
advantages. 

Gebmaht.  There  are  three  principal  groups 
of  trade  unions  in  Germany,  the  General  Fed- 
eration, the  Christian,  and  the  Hirsch-Duncker. 
Besides  these  there  are  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  unions  with  approximately  200,000 
members,  patriotic  imions,  and  yellow  unions. 
These  last  two  are  numerically  small.  The  Gen- 
eral Federation  had,  on  January  1,  1913.  2,559,- 
781  members,  an  increase  of  6.7  per  cent,  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  groups  reporting  more 
than  100,000  members  each  were  the  following: 
Metal,  696,839;  building,  463,376;  transport 
and  retail  trade,  247,518;  woodworking,  213,- 
761;  factory  workers  (general),  207,597;  tex- 
tile, 142,634;  food,  drink,  and  tobacco,  124,513; 
clothing,  114,132;  mining,  114,062;  and  print- 
ing, 100,345.  The  Christian  Trade  Union  Fed- 
Digitized  by  VjiJLJy  IC 
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eration  hid  at  the  same  time  a  membership  of  legislation.     See  also  Industrial  Workiss  or 

350,930;  while  the  Hirsch-Duncker  membership  the  World. 

numbered   approximately    110,000.     The   move-  TBADE  UNIONS  BII<L«    See  Great  Brit- 

ment    toward   industrial   unionism,    which    has  ain,  Work  of  Parliament, 

been    very    marked    in    Anglo-Saxon    countries  TRANSMISSION  OF  ELEGTBIG  POWEB. 

during  recent  years,  manifested  itself  in  Ger-  See  Electrio  Power,  Transmission  of. 

many  during  the  year  by  great  growth  of  the  TBANSVAAL.     One  of    the  four    original 

General    Building    Trades    Union,    the    Metal  provinces  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa   (q.v.). 

Workers'    Union,    and    the    Tobacco    Workers'  Pretoria,  the  capital  of  the  union,  is  also  the 

Union,  all  three  of  which  are  on  the  industrial  seat  of  the  provincial  government.     Population 

basis.      Several   other   amalgamations   were   in  of  Pretoria    (census  of  May  7,   1911),  48,607 

process   or  in  contemplation.  (with  suburbs,  57,674);  Johannesburg,  237,104; 

The  financial  condition  of  the  General  Fed-  Krugersdorp,  55,144;   Germiston,  54,325;   Boks- 

eration  was  most  excellent.     The  total  income,  burg,  43,628;   Benoni,  32,560;   Premier,   12,608. 

excluding  the  unions  of  domestic  servants  and  During  the  year  three  railway  lines,  aggregate 

of  agricultural  laborers,  was  $19,103,000  in  the  ing    243    miles,    were    opened.      Administrator 

year   1912.     Of  this,  94  per  cent,  came  from  (1913),  J.  Rissik.     See  South  Africa,  Union 

membership   dues,    assessments,    and    initiation  of,  for  area,  population,  etc. 

fees.    Total  expenditures  were  $14,549,000.    Al-  TBAVEL.     See  Literature,  English    and 

though  income  increased  nearly  $2,000,000,  ex-  American;   French  Literatxtre;  and  German 

penditures  increased  only  $250,000.    The  aggre-  Literature. 

gate  reserve  funds  available  on  June  1,  1913,  TBENOANNTT.  A  native  state  imder  Brit- 
were  $10,238,000.  The  principal  item  of  ex-  Ish  protection  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Malay 
penditure  was  labor  disputes,  for  which  $3,276,-  Peninsula.  Area  (estimated) >  6000  sq.  miles; 
000  were  expended  in  1912.  Other  items  of  ex-  population  (1911),  154,073,  of  whom  149,379 
pense  were  as  follows:  Sick  benefit,  $2,723,000;  were  Malays.  Capital,  Kuala  Trengannu  (13,- 
unemployment  benefit,  $1,843,000;  traveling  991  inhabitants).  Imports  (from  Singapore, 
beneat,  $281,000;  death  benefit,  $281,000;  in-  1911),  SS$ 706,737;  exports,  SS$  1,811,420. 
validity  benefit,  $126,000;  distress  benefit,  British  agent  (1913),  W«  D.  Scott 
$123,000;  and  removal  benefit,  $97,000.  Not  TBINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO.  A  British 
all  of  these  benefits  are  paid  by  all  of  the  colony  composed  of  two  islands — ^Trinidad,  1754 
unions.  Thus,  while  unemployment,  sick,  sq.  miles;  and  Tobago,  114  sq.  miles.  Total 
death,  and  distress  benefits  are  paid  by  prac-  population  (1911),  333,552,  of  whom  86,373 
tically  all,  the  invalidity  benefit  is  paid  only  were  East  Indians.  East  Indian  immigration 
by  the  printers  and  lithographers.  As  among  is  conducted  under  the  control  of  the  govern- 
the  English  trade  unions,  there  has  been  in  ment  (3120  in  1911-12).  Imports  in  1911,  £5,- 
Germany  a  movement  for  fusion  into  industrial  018,848  (£3,343,011  in  1910);  exports,  £4,769,- 
unions.  The  Metal  Workers' Union  is  the  larg-  486  (£3,467,588).  Revenue,  1911-12,  £950,744 
est  of  the  German  industrial  bodies,  comprising  (£948,383  in  1910-11);  expenditure,  £959,551 
on  January  1,  1913,  a  total  membership  of  661,-  (£927,033).  Debt  (March  31,  1912),  £1,047,- 
547.  Its  income  in  1912  was  $4,270,000  and  its  793.  Miles  of  railway  (all  government-owned), 
expenditures  $3,010,000;  the  funds  on  hand  81%.  Extensions  were  begun  September  30, 
were  $2,730,000.  In  1912  it  paid  $2,000,000  in  .1911  ( Tabaquite-Poole ) ,  and  February  26,  1912 
benefits,  including  strike  and  lockout,  victimiza-  (San  Fernando  to  Siparia).  The  capital  is 
tion,  traveling,  removal,  unemployment,  sick.  Port  of  Spain  (59,658  inhabitants).  Governor 
death,  and  some  other  minor  ones.  in  1913,  S.  W.  Knaegs  (acting). 

The   Buildings   Trades   Union   is   the   second  TBINITY  COLLEOE.     An  institution    for 

largest  industrial  union,  having  on  January  1,  higher  education  founded  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 

331,165    members,    including    bricklayers    and  1883.     The   enrollment   in   the    college   in    the 

masons,    hod    carriers    and    building    laborers,  autumn  of  1913  was  259.    The  faculty  numbered 

plasterers,    excavation,    cement,    and    concrete  28.    During  the  year  Stanley  L.  Galpin,  Ph.  D., 

workers,  tire  layers,  and  terrazzo  workers.    Its  was  appointed  professor  of  romance  languages, 

net   income   in   1912   was   $2,253,000;    expendi-  and   Frederick  W.  Carpenter,  Ph.  D.,  was  ap- 

tiires,  $1,059,000;   and  funds  on  hand,  $3,713,-  pointed  professor  of  biology.    The  most  notable 

000.    Other  large  industrial  organizations  were  gift  of  the  year  was  the  library  and  administra- 

the   Woodworkers'   Union,   with    196,810   mem-  tion  building  from  J.   Pierpont  Morgan.     The 

hers;   and  the  Union  of  Brewery  Workers  and  productive   funds   of   the   college   amounted    at 

Millers,  with  50,739  members.  the  end  of  the  year  1912-13  to  $1,125,849,  and 

Switzerland.     The  Swiss  Trade  Union  Con-  the   income   to  $87,770.     The   library   contains 

gress  met  at  Zurich  September  13-15.    The  pro-  70,122    volumes,    and    44,601    pamphlets.      The 

gramme    throws    considerable    light    upon    the  president  is  F.  L.  Luther,  LL.  D. 

problems    of    current    interest    in    Switzerland,  TBIFOLI.     A  province    (since  November  6, 

and  at  the  same  time  reveals  the  great  similar-  1911)    of  Italy,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of 

ity  in  the  trade  union  and  labor  problems  of  Africa,  bordered  on  the  west  by  Tunis  and  Al- 

all  western  nations.     Following  a  discussion  of  geria,  on  the  east  by  Egypt,  on  the  southeast 

the  state  of  the  trade-union  movement  in  Switz-  and  south  by  the  Sahara.     Together  with  Cy- 

erland,  the  sessions  took  up  the  following  topics:  renaTca    (or   Bengazi,   or    Barca),   Tripoli   was 

The  organization  of  badly  paid  or  down-trodden  taken  from  Turkey  in  the  Turco-Italian  War. 

workers  in  unorganized  trades;   unemployment  Together  Tripoli  and  Cyrena!ca    now  are  called 

insurance    through    trade    unions;    trade-union  Libya.      They    cover     an     area    estimated     at 

attitude  toward  juvenile  organizations;  the  re-  405,800  square  miles,  carrying  a  population  of 

lation   of   the   trade-union   movement   to   tariff  about  a  million.     Tripoli    (50,000  inhabitants) 

agreements;    attitude    toward   general    strikes;  is  the  capital  of  Tripoli,  Bengazi    (30,000)    of     t 

and  the  attitude  of  the  unions  toward  pending  Bengazi.                                      Digitized  by  VjiJL^^lC 
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Ko  rivers  flow  through  the  country  and  the  characterized  by  difficulty  in  swallowing,  so  con- 
rainfall  is  frequently  inadequate;  only  once  in  stantly  recurring  that  the  individual  finally  dies 
three  or  four  years  can  a  good  harvest  be  of  starvation.  It  seems  to  have  receded  before 
looked  for.  The  products  and  exports  are  os-  improved  hygienic  conditions,  so  that  now  it  is 
trich  feathers,  ivory,  skins,  sponges,  hides,  es-  encountered  only  in  the  remoter  districts.  The 
parte,  and  live  animals.  The  imports,  besides  dysphagia  occurs  spasmodically;  in  the  intervals 
miBtals,  manufactures,  tea,  beads,  wines,  and  all  is  apparently  normal.  The  trouble  seems  to 
spirits,  include  articles  for  barter  in  Wadai,  be  a  spasm  of  the  cardia  (the  lower  end  of  the 
^rnu,  and  the  western  Sudan.  A  large  Su-  oesophagus).  Paranhos,  who  described  the  dis- 
danese  trade  reaches  the  sea  by  caravan  routes  ease,  was  inclined  to  think  that  flour  used  al- 
across  the  Sahara  to  Tripoli  and  Bengazi.  Im*  most  exclusively  in  the  regions  where  mat  de 
ports  in  1912,  27,781,985  lire;  exports,  4,028,520.  engaago  was  prevalent  was  the  cause.  This  flour 
Railways  in  operation,  87  kilometers;  under  is  made  from  the  manioc,  or  cassava,  of  the 
construction,  230  kilometers.  The  branch  rail-  euphorbia  family,  the  root  of  which  contains 
way  to  Suari-Beni-Aden  was  completed  during  a  juice  which  Boutron  and  Henry  say  is  iden- 
the  year.  tical  with  hydrocyanic  acid.     Ingestion  of  the 

The  revenue  is  generally  derived  from  tithes  juice    induces    motor    disturbances,    dysphagia, 

and  from  taxes  on  individual  wealth.    Lieuten-  convulsions,  weakness  of  the  heart,  and  arrest 

ant-General  V.  Garioni  has  been  appointed  gov*  of  the  respiration.    Roasting  the  root  to  make 

emor  for  Tripoli,  General  Ameglio  for  Bengazi.  the  flour  expels  all  the  juice,  but  when  this  is 

HiSTOBT.     "The  Treaty  of  Lausanne,  signed  not  properly  done,  this  form  of  dysphagia  is 

on  October  15,  1912,  by  delegates  of  Turkey  and  liable  to  follow.    When  other  food  was  used  no 

Italy,  provided,"  to  quote  the  1912  Yeab  Sook«  further  cases  developed.    The  American  Society 

"for   complete  .Italian    sovereignty    in    Libya  of  Tropical  Medicine  began  in  July  the  publi- 

(i.e.,   Tripoli   and   Cyrenaica)    without  formal  cation  of  an  official  journal,  called  the  Americm 

recognition  by  Turkey;  for  the  caliph's  retention  Journal   of   Tropical   Diseases   and    Preventive 

of  free  religious  authority;  for  the  reestablish*  Medicine,    The  journal  is  issued  from  New  Or- 

ment  of  former  diplomatic  relations,  etc."  Some  leans  in  connection  with  the  School  of  Tropie&l 

of  the  Turkish  troops  were  withdrawn,  in  ac-  Medicine  of  Tulane  University,  Dr.    Creighton 

cordance  with  the  treaty;  yet  others,  disowned  Wellman  being   editor-in-chief.     Harvard    Uni- 

by  the  Ottoman  government,  remained  to  assist  versity  established  a  school  of  tropical  medicine, 

the  fierce  and  fanatical  Mohammedan  tribesmen  the  course  of  which  was  planned  to  extend  over 

of  the  hinterland  in  their  persistent  attempts  to  a  period  of  six  months,  with  Dr.  Richard  P. 

resist  and  harass  the  Italians.     The  resistance  Strong    in    charge.      See    Bkbibebi;     Lcfbost; 

was  strongest  in  the  highlands  of  Cyrenaica  and  Flaoue;  Sleeping  Sickness;  Vital  Statistics. 

heavy   fighting  took   place   in  the  vicinity  of  •    TBU8T    COMPANIES.      These     companies 

Derna.     On   May   16,    1013,   a   battle   at   Sidi  have  experienced  a  very  notable  growth  in  re- 

Garba,  near  Derna,  cost  the  Italians  79  killed  cent  years.     According  to  the   reports  of  the 

and  284  wounded.     On  June  19  another  sharp  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  they  numbered  only 

engagement  was  fought  at  Attangi.    In  Septem-  683  in  1905;  but  they  increased  to  1091  in  1910, 

ber    an    offensive    campaign    was    inaugurated  and  to  1515  in  1913.    Their  banking  resources 

against  the  Arabs  of  the  Merg  highlands.    The  on  June  4  of  the  latter  year  aggregated  $5,124,- 

Arabs  were  defeated,  but  the  victory  cost  the  920,000,  or  nearly  double  the  amount  of  ^ve 

Italian  force  30  men,  including  General  Torelli,  years  earlier.    Their   loans   and   discounts   to- 

who  was   in   command.     General  Bricola,  who  taled    $2,767,000,000,    or    slightly    more    than 

had  hitherto  directed  the  military  occupation  of  those  of  the  14,011  State  banks,  and  nearly  half 

Cyrenaica,  was  succeeded  in  October  by  General  as  much  as  those  of  the  7473  national  banks 

Ameglio,  who  had  shown  great  vigor   in   his  of  the  same  date.    Their  resources  also  included 

administration  of  the  ^gean  islands  in  Italian  $1,191,000,000  bonds  and  other  securities.   They 

hands.  have  attracted  immense  individual  deposits  be* 

The  work  of  pacification  proved  less  difficult  cause    of    their    great    liberality     in     interest 

in  the  western  part  of  Libya  than  in  the  east,  thereon,  the  aggregate  in  1913  being  $3,571,000,- 

An  insurrection  of  Berber  tribesmen  under  Soli-  000.     Loan  and  trust  companies  were  distrib- 

man-el-Baroni  collapsed  before  the  advance  of  uted  among  the  States   as   follows:      Eastern, 

General  Leguio's  troops  and  offered  little  ob-  513;  Middle  Western,  352;  Southern^  318;  New 

struction  to  the  expeditionary  armies.    A  force  England,  195;  Western,  69;  Pacific,  68. 

of  1000  men  left  Tripoli    (city)    in  April,  and  TBXTSTS.     In  1913,  as  during  the  immedi- 

on   April   28   reached   Ghadames,  where  many  ately   preceding  years,   marked   attention    was 

sheikhs  voluntarily  took  oaths  of  allegiance  to  given  to  the  solution  of  the  trust  problem  in 

the  Italian  government.    Leaving  a  garrison  at  the  United  States.     While  there  were  no  eases 

Ghadames,   the  column  proceeded  towards   the  brought  to  conclusion  of   such   importance   as 

oases  of  Ghat  and  Murzuk  in  the  Fezzan.    Brak,  the  Tobacco  and  Standard  Oil  cases  of  earlier 

Aggar,  and  Megar  were  also  occupied  in   De-  years,   cases   involving   as   great   financial   and 

cember.     Military  operations  in  the  interior  of  popular  interest  were  under  prosecution.     In- 

Libya   were   so  much   more  extensive   and   ex-  vestigations   %y    the    Bureau    of    C>roorations 

pensive  than  had  been  anticipated,  that  not  a  (q.v.)  continued.    The  change  of  administration 

few  complaints  were  heard  in  Italy.    The  works  from    Republican    to    Democratic    brought    no 

of  peace  were  also  expensive.     Breakwaters  to  change  in  the  effort  to  enforce  the  existing  law, 

improve  the  harbor  at  Tripoli  were  to  cost  al-  The  new  administration  made  it  plain  by  various 

most  $3,000,000,  and  harbor  improvements  at  general   utterances   that   it   would    attempt    to 

Bengazi   another  $1,500,000.  deal   by   effective   legislation  with   the   concen- 

TBOPICAL  DISEASES.     Endemic  tropical  tration  of  financial  and  industrial  control,  but 

dysphagia,  or  mal  de  engasgo,  is  an  affection  owing  to  the  tariff  and  banking  levislation   it 

endemic  in  certain  parts  of  Brazil,  which   is  was  not   able   tgj  ^(^  ^i^^^^|t™|y>roblem 
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before  the  close  of  the  year.  It  was  anticioated  where  in  this  article.  The  status  of  other  cases 
that  the  administration's  legislation  would  fol-  may  be  briefly  noted.  The  case  against  the 
low  in  the  main  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  Great  Lakes  Towing  Company,  et  al.,  for  monop- 
New  Jersey  anti-trust  (Seven  Sisters)  laws,  olizing  towing  facilities  of  important  lake  ports, 
passed  early  in  the  year.  There  was  also  th^  was  decided,  February  11,  by  the  district  court 
general  statement  in  the  Democratic  platform  in  favor  of  the  government.  At  the  close  of  the 
of  1012  demanding  a  "vigorous  enforcement  of  year  plans  for  dissolution  had  been  submitted 
the  criminal  law  against  trust  officials."  That  to  the  court.  In  the  case  against  the  American 
platform  in  addition  declared  against  holding  Susar  Refining  Company,  et  al.,  the  government 
companies,  interlocking  directorates,  stock  wa-  had  concluded  the  presentation  of  its  testimony 
tering,  and  price  discriminations.  In  his  an-  in  chief.  The  so-called  Coffee  Trust  or  Coffee 
nual  message  President  Wilson  declared  thai  Valorization  case,  or  Herman  Sielcken,  et  al., 
the  trust  problem  would  be  made  the  subject  was  dismissed  in  May,  owing  to  the  sale  by 
of  a  special  message.  He  made  il  plain  that  the  Brazilian  sovemment  of  all  the  coffee  which 
no  war  on  the  trusts  was  contemplated;  that  had  been  withheld  from  the  market.  The  Bath- 
obedience  to  the  law  was  all  that  was  desired,  tub  case,  or  the  civil  suit  against  the 
and  this  would  be  sought  with  the  least  possible  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company,  et  al., 
disturbance  of  business.  Following  the  volun-  bad  been  decided  in  November,  1912,  in 
tary  separation  of  the  American  Telephone  and  the  government's  favor.  Although  the  trust 
Telegraph  Company  from  the  Western  Union  dissolved,  criminal  cases  regarding  which 
(see  below)  the  President  stated  that  the  ad-  the  jury  had  failed  to  agree  early  in  1912  were 
ministration  desired  to  aid  in  upbuilding  all  retried  in  February,  1913.  A  verdict  of  guilty 
lawful  business.  Moreover,  at  the  same  time  was  rendered  and  fines  aggregating  $51,000  were 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  the  New  paid.  Testimony  was  being  taken*  in  the  suits 
Haven  Railroad,  and  other  combinations  opened  against  the  Hamburg-American  Packet  Company, 
negotiations  to  determine  a  basis  for  bringing  et  al.,  Prince  Line  Company  (Ltd.),  et  al.,  and 
their  organizations  within  the  law.  As  a  result  the  American-Asiatic  Steamship  Company,  et 
of  these  events  a  more  optimistic  tone  was  al.  In  December,  1912,  a  civil  suit  against  a 
developed  in  business  and  financial  circles.  combination  of  soft-coal-carryiuff  roads  in  Ohio 

For  material  of  interest  in  connection  with  and  West  Virginia  had  been  decided  in  favor 
trusts  other  than  the  following,  see  Botcott;  of  the  government.  In  November,  1913,  a  sup- 
BuBEAU  OF  Corporations;  Financial  Review;  plementary  decision  regarding  the  relief  to  be 
and  Trade  Unions.  granted  was  rendered,  whereupon  the  roads  in- 

New  Jersey  Laws.  The  legislation  attract-  volved  set  to  work  upon  plans  of  dissolution, 
ing  the  widest  attention  during  the  year  was  In  February  the  three  remaining  indictments  in 
the  passage  of  the  so-called  "  Seven  Sisters  acts  "  the  beef  trust  case  were  not  pressed,  they  being 
by  the  New  Jersey  legislature  in  February,  little  different  from  one  on  which  the  defendants 
These  acts  were  believed  to  represent  the  views  had  been  acquitted.  The  United  States  Shoe 
of  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  They  defined  Machinery  Company^  had  been  charged  with 
a  trust  as  an  agreement  between  corporations,  criminal  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade;  and 
firms,  or  persons  for  the  creation  of  trade  re-  although  the  district  court  at  Boston  had  dis- 
Btrictions  or  the  acquisition  of  monopoly,  for  missed  all  five  accounts  the  case  was  taken  to 
the  limitation  of  production  or  raising  of  prices,  the  Supreme  Court  in  December,  1912.  On 
They  enforce  the  personal  responsibility  of  di-  February  3  that  court  declared  that  an  indict- 
rectors,  ofiBcers,  and  agents.  They  forbid  dif-  ment  charging  an  agreement  to  combine  the 
ferences  in  prices  in  different  sections,  allowance  businesses  of  manufacturing  patented  machines 
being  made  for  qualities  of  goods  and  costs  of  used  in  making  different  parts  of  shoes,  which 
handling,  when  such  differences  have  the  effect  businesses  were  not  competitive,  did  not  consti- 
or  intent  of  creating  monopoly  or  hindering  tute  a  case  under  the  anti-trust  law.  Neverthe- 
competition.  They  prohibit  the  purchase,  ac-  less  the  government  continued  to  prosecute  the 
quisition,  or  holding  of  the  stock  of  other  cor-  civil  suit  a^inst  that  corporation  and  those 
porations,  except  for  the  payment  of  debt,  for  associated  with  it.  Testimony  was  being  taken 
temporary  investment  of  surplus  funds  in  non-  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Moreover,  criminal 
competing  corporations,  for  the  investment  of  suits  against  the  same  defendants  were  being 
benefit  or  insurance  funds,  or  for  depreciation  deferred  until  the  civil  suit  should  be  concluded, 
or  rebuilding  purposes;  rights  previously  ac-  The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  of  New 
quired,  however,  are  not  affected  by  this  pro-  Jersey,  et  al.,  was  also  being  prosecuted  for 
vision.  Future  mergers  must  be  approved  by  restraint  of  trade  in  respect  of  "inseam  trim- 
the  board  of  public  utility  commissioners  and  ming  machines."  On  February  6  at  Detroit,  the 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  shoe-last  trust  was  dissolved,  the  court  holdinsr 

PROSfxruTiONS.  The  amount  of  prosecution  that  a  combination  of  patented  and  unpatented 
under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  has  been  very  articles,  so  as  to  fix  the  price  of  the  latter,  is 
extensive.  On  March  4,  when  the  Wilson  ad-  an  unlawful  restraint  of  trade.  Decision  was 
ministration  assumed  control,  there  were  pend-  awaited  in  the  case  against  the  Chicago  Butter 
injf  fifty-two  cases,  thirty-ffve  civil,  sixteen  and  Egg  Board.  The  New  Departure  Manufac- 
criniinal,  and  one  contempt  proceeding.  From  turing  Company,  et  al.,  manufacturers  of  bicycle 
that  date  until  the  issue  of  the  annual  report  and  motorcycle  parts  and  coaster  brakes,  was 
of  the  Attorney-General  December  1,  eight  new  the  occasion  of  both  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
cases  were  instituted,  five  civil  and  three  crim-  In  the  criminal  suit  some  defendants  pleaded 
inal.  During  this  time  eight  civil,  eight  crim-  guilty  and  others  entered  pleas  of  nolo  conten- 
inal,  and  one  contempt  proceeding  had  been  dere,  total  fines  of  $81,500  being  imposed.  In 
concluded,  leaving  forty-three  cases  pending.  May  the  defendants  agreed  to  a  decree  satis- 
Some  of  these  cases  were  of  sufficient  im-  factory  to  the  government.  The  suit  against 
portance  to  warrant  a  special  notice  found  else-  the  Keystone  Watch  Case  Com| 
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ready  for  final  hearing.  In  the  Paving  Brick  agreed  to  pay  $500,000  and  to  transfer  nine- 
case,  or  that  against  Purrington,  et  al.,  in  which  tenths  of  the  stock  of  the  Magnolia  Company 
an  alleged  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  in  to  a  trustee  as  surety  for  maintaining  compe- 
paving  bricks  in  northern  Illinois  was  charged,  tition.  On  November  29  suit  was  begun  at 
was  concluded  in  June  by  a  nolle  prosequi  en-  Baltimore  against  the  American  Can  Company 
tered  by  the  government.  In  the  criminal  case  and  various  other  concerns.  One  of  the  most 
against  the  North  Pacific  Wharves  and  Trading  important  suits  was  that  against  the  United 
Company,  the  jury  failed  to  agree.  The  Supreme  States  Steel  Corporation,  testimony  in  which 
Court  having  overruled  a  demurrer  to  the  in-  was  being  taken.  The  American  Naval  Stores 
dictment  against  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  Naviga-  Company  was  attacked  by  both  civil  and  crim- 
tion  Company,  et  al.,  that  case  was  being  pre-  inal  suits.  It  was  convicted;  fines  aggregating 
pared  for  trial.  The  two  preceding  are  known  $17,500  were  imposed;  and  two  ofiScers  were 
as  the  Alaska  Transportation  cases.  The  Hun-  sentenced  to  jail  for  three  months  each;  but 
ter  Milling  Company,  et  al.,  having  been  charged  this  judgment  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
with  restraint  of  trade  in  wheat  products,  was  Court  on  June  0,  owing  to  defects  in  the  lower 
found  guilty  in  May  and  find  $2000.  In  the  no-  court's  charge  to  the  jury.  The  civil  suit  was 
table  case  in  the  Motion  Pictures  Patents  Com-  abandoned  because  the  company  suspended  busi- 
pany,  et  al.,  in  which  was  charged  a  combination  ness  in  March. 

in  restraint  of  interstate  and  foreign  trade  in  Among  other  cases  which  bad  been  began  were 
machines,  appliances,  and  apparatus  relating  to  the  following:  The  Master  Horse  Shoers'  Xa- 
motion  pictures,  the  government's  testimony  bad  tional  Protection  Association,  et  al.,  was 
been  taken  and  that  of  the  defendants  was  being  charged  with  restraining  trade  in  the  United 
taken.  In  February  fifteen  individuals,  acting  States  and  Canada  in  drilled  horse  shoes,  ad- 
through  th6  Produce  Merchants'  Exchange  of  justable  calks,  and  rubber  hoof  pads.  The  Elgin 
Portland,  were  charged  with  illegal  control  of  Board  of  Trade,  et  al.,  was  charged  with  com- 
the  purchase  and  distribution  of  about  00  per  bining  to  restrain  in  butter  and  butter  fat,  and 
cent,  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  shipped  into  arbitrarilv  to  fix  their  prices.  Charles  S.  Mel- 
the  State  of  Oregon.  They  pleaded  guilty  and  lin,  et  al.  (New  Haven  case),  was  indicteil. 
paid  fines  aggregating  $8450.  The  Krentler-  charging  a  combination  to  prevent  the  coDstmc- 
Arnold  Hinge  Last  Company,  et  al.,  constituting  tion,  by  or  in  the  interest  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
a  combination  to  control  the  price  of  shoe  and  Railway  Company,  of  various  incoming  lines 
boot  lasts,  patented  and  unpatented,  entered  a  in  New  England,  thus  forestalling  threatened 
consent  decree  in  February  granting  the  relief  competition.  The  Kellogg  Toasted  Cornflakes 
asked.  The  one  contempt  proceeding  was  that  Company,  et  al.,  was  su^  to  enjoin  the  fixing 
against  the  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers'  Asso-  of  the  retail  price  of  Kellogg's  Cornflakes.  The 
ciation,  et  al.,  in  the  northern  district  of  Ala-  board  of  trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  et  al.,  was 
bama,  charged  with  violation  of  decree  of  Octo-  prosecuted  to  enjoin  rule  33  of  that  board  where- 
ber,  1011.  The  association  and  three  individuals  by  the  price  of  grain  arriving  in  Chicago  when 
were  adjudged  guilty  of  contempt  and  in  July  the  board  is  not  in  session  is  arbitrarily  deter- 
were  fined  $5500.  On  February  13  a  petition  mined.  Petition  was  filed  in  February  to 
was  filed  charging  the  Lackawanna  (D.  L.  and  enjoin  the  Cleveland  Stone  Company,  et  al, 
W.)  Railroad  Company  with  transporting  an-  from  continuing  an  alleged  monopoly  of  the 
thracite  coal  in  violation  of  the  commodities  manufacture,  and  sale  of  building,  paving,  curb- 
clause,  and  with  entering  into  an  unlawful  con-  ing,  and  grind  stones.  The  government  sought 
tract  with  the  D.  L.  and  W.  Coal  Company,  to  enjoin  the  McCaskey  Register  Company,  et 
whereby  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  such  coal  al.,  from  the  monopolization  of  the  manufacture 
along  the  road's  lines  was  created.  The  taking  and  sale  of  account  registers  and  appliances, 
of  the  government's  testimony  was  nearly  com-  The  Corn  Products  Refining  Company,  et  al., 
pleted.  The  Burrough's  Adding  Machine  Com-  was  charged  with  combination  to  restrain  and 
pany,  et  al.,  having  been  enjoined  from  combining  monopolize  trade  in  corn  products.  The  Ameri- 
to  monopolize  interstate  trade,  in  adding  ma-  can  Thread  Company,  J.  and  P.  Coates,  et  al., 
ehines,  consented  to  a  decree  on  March  3,  at  were  similarly  charged  with  combining  to  re- 
the  same  time  the  petition  for  injunction  was  strain  and  monopolize  interstate  commerce  in 
filed.  The  Central  West  Publishing  Company,  et  thread.  A  petition  was  filed  in  March  to  enjoin 
al.,  were  enjoined  in  the  northern  district  of  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  o'f  St.  Louis, 
Illinois  from  combining  to  restrain  trade  in  et  al.,  from  suppressing  competition  in  the 
plate  and  ready-print  matter.  Relief  was  transportation  of  soft  coal  from  Illinois  to  St 
granted  by  a  consent  decree  in  August.  Petition  Louis.  On  June  19  members  of  the  United 
to  enjoin  the  American  Coal  Products  Company,  Mineworkers  of  America  were  indicted  for  al- 
et  al.,  with  reference  to  the  trade  in  tarred  leged  conspiracy  to  interfere  witb  interstate 
roofing-felts,  coal-tar,  pitch,  and  other  coal-tar  commerce  in  West  Virginia  coal.  (See  below.) 
products,  was  granted  by  a  consent  decree.  The  Petition  was  filed  on  June  9  to  enjoin  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  was  permanently  ousted  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  et  al.,  from  restrain- 
from  Missouri  by  a  decree  of  the  State  Supreme  ing  and  monopolizing  the  manufacture,  sale,  and 
Court.  In  April  a  bill  designed  to  supersede  the  distribution  of  photographic  supplies.  The  gov- 
ouster  and  permit  the  company  to  do  business  ernment  sought  to  enjoin  the  Quaker  Oats  Corn- 
was  vetoed  by  the  governor,  but  in  June  the  pany,  et  al.,  from  restraining  trade  in  oatmeal 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  suspended  its  own  products  and  by-products.  In  September  the 
ouster  decree,  being  satisfied  that  the  Standard  Reading  Company  and  other  roads  and  coal  corn- 
no  lonrrer  had  a  monopoly  of  the  oil  business  panics  constituting  an  anthracite  coal  combina* 
in  that  State.  This  same  company,  with  others,  tion  were  charged  with  restraining  trade  in 
was  prosecuted  by  Texas  for  violating  the  State  anthracite  coal;  this  suit,  like  that  against 
anti-trust  law.  The  suit  was  settled  in  July  the  D.  L.  and  W.,  previously  mentioned,  repre- 
when  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  sents  a  new  attack  on  the  anthracite  coal  mo- 
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nopoly,  and  follows  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  Temple  Iron  Company  case  in  December, 
1912. 

Harvesteb  Trust.  On  April  11,  1912,  suit 
was  begun  against  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  seven  corporations  and  eighteen  in- 
dividuals for  constituting  an  illegal  combination. 
The  government  charged  that  the  defendant 
companies  controlled  90  per  cent,  of  the  trade 
in  harvester  machines,  75  per  cent,  of  the  trade 
in  mowing  machines,  and  monopolistic  power  in 
the  production  of  other  kinds  of  agricultural 
implements.  Early  in  the  year  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Wickersham  gave  the  company  an  oppor- 
tunity to  dissolve  voluntarily.  The  company, 
however,  refused  this  proposition.  Attorney- 
General  McReynolds  then  sought  to  bring  about 
a  dissolution  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory,  having 
in  mind  the  rise  in  prices  and  other  evidences 
of  concerted  actions  following  the  dissolutions 
of  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trusts.  He 
declared  that  the  formation  of  the  Harvester 
combine  was  not  a  necessary  development  of 
business,  but  a  purposeful  effort  to  destroy  com- 
petition and  enforce  monopoly.  He  showed  that 
in  1903,  the  year  following  its  formation,  the 
company  did  a  total  business  of  $53,000,000;  in 
1912  its  business  amounted  to  $125,000,000. 
Meanwhile  its  capitalization  increased  from 
$120,000,000  to  $163,000,000.  Yet  in  the  first 
year  of  its  activity  the  company  controlled  the 
following  proportion  of  business  in  different 
lines:  98  per  cent,  of  the  binders,  95  per  cent, 
of  corn  binders,  92  per  cent,  of  mowers,  85  per 
cent,  of  rakes,  and  40  per  cent,  of  twine. 

In  rebuttal,  the  defense  contended  that  monop- 
oly was  not  achieved;  and  that  the  proportion 
of  a  business  controlled  is  no  proof  of  violation 
of  the  anti-trust  law.  It  cont'ended  that  the 
ordinary  results  of  unlawful  combination,  such 
as  unreasonable  prices,  reduction  of  wages,  over- 
capitalization, excessive  profits,  oppressive  trade 
methods,  closed  and  dismantled  plants,  limita- 
tion of  production,  or  deterioration  of  quality 
had  followed  the  company's  formation.  On  the 
contrary  the  trust  claimed  that  its  resources 
enabled  it  to  build  better  machines,  and  to  sell 
them  throughout  the  world  at  lower  cost.  It 
claimed  that  it  had  advanced  wages  27  per 
cent.,  had  paid  25  per  cent,  more  for  materials, 
and  raised  prices  only  2  per  cent.  Moreover,  it 
had  sold  abroad  about  $160,000,000  worth  of  its 
products,  thus  increasing  the  prestige  of  the 
united  States  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Amesican  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. This  company  was  being  actively  prose- 
cuted in  the  Federal  Court  at  Chicago,  when 
about  the  middle  of  December  it  voluntarily 
entered  into  negotiations  designed  to  make 
unnecessary  a  contemplated  suit  against  it  un- 
der the  anti-trust  law.  President  Wilson  and 
Attorney-General  McReynolds  accepted  a  plan 
of  reorganization  whereby  the  company  agreed 
to  dispose  of  all  its  stock  of  the  'Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  to  refrain  in  future  from 
acquiring  control  over  any  other  competitive 
system,  and  to  make  arrangements  so  that  all 
other  telephone  companies  might  obtain  for  their 
subscribers  service  over  the  lines  of  the  Bell 
system.  The  proposition  submitted  by  the 
American  company  included  in  addition  various 
detailed  conditions,  according  to  which  connec- 
tions between  the  Bell  and  independent  lines 
iWould   be   made.     President   Wilson    expressed 


himself  as  highly  gratified  at  the  spirit  shown 
by  the  company,  and  declared  his  Belief  that  a 
restoration  of  conditions  of  competition  would 
put  the  business  of  the  country  on  a  sound  and 
permanent  basis.  The  plan  by  which  the  West- 
ern Union  stock  would  be  distributed  was  not 
determined. 

The  Bell  system  had  come  to  comprise  a 
large  part  of  the  telephone  lines  of  the  country. 
Thus,  while  almost  the  sole  line  in  many  East- 
ern communities,  it  had  been  charged  on  July 
24  in  the  United  States  District  Court  of  the 
eastern  district  of  Oregon  with  monopolizing 
telephonic  communication  in  certain  far  Western 
States.  In  1895  the  system  comprised  675,415 
miles  of  wire  and  had  14,517  employes;  in 
1900  it  had  1,961,801  miles  of  wire  and  37,067 
employes;  by  1905  the  mileage  had  risen  to 
5,779,918  and  the  employes  to  89,661;  in  1910 
the  mileage  was  double  that  of  1905;  and  in 
1912  it  was  14,610,813  and  the  employes  num- 
bered 140,789.  Its  authorized  capital  is  $500,- 
000,000,  of  which  $334,805,700  was  outstanding 
January  1,  1913.  The  funded  debt  was  $106,- 
002,000.  The  dividends  paid  and  surplus  earned 
in  1912  were  respectively  $29,463,215  and  $13,- 
221,110. 

Union  Pacific— Southern  Pacific.  On  De- 
cember 2,  1912,  the  Supreme  Court  had  declared 
the  combination  of  these  two  railroads  to  be 
in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law.  The  com- 
bination had  been  effected  by  the  acquisition  of 
46  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  Con- 
siderable difiiculty  was  experienced  in' working 
out  a  satisfactory  scheme  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  combination.  The  Union  Pacific  author- 
ities proposed  that  their  company's  holdings 
of  Southern  Pacific  shares  be  distributed  pro 
rata  to  Union  Pacific  stock  holders.  The  At- 
torney-General rejected  this  proposal,  and  was 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  ground 
that  such  distribution  would  not  be  compliance 
in  good  faith  with  the  law.  The  California 
Hailroad  Commission  rejected  a  plan  whereby 
control  of  the  Central  Pacific  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Union  Pacific.  An  agreement  was 
finally  reached  (June  28)  whereby  the  Union 
Pacific,  which  owned  $126,650,000  par  value  of 
Southern  Pacific  Company  shares,  sold  $88,- 
000,000  of  it  through  a  trustee  under  certain 
restrictions,  and  exchanged  the  remaining  $38,- 
650,000  of  it  for  $42,000,000  of  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  stock  held  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Monet  Tbust.  In  February,  1912,  the  House 
of  Representatives  ordered  its  committee  on 
currency  and  banking  to  investigate  the  charge 
that  there  was  a  money  trust.  A  sub-committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Representative  Pujo, 
with  Mr.  Samuel  Untermyer  of  New  York  as 
chief  counsel,  held  hearings  from  April  until 
mid-summer,  1912,  and  during  the  months  of 
December,  1912,  and  January,  1913.  Its  atten- 
tion was  concentrated  first  upon  the  New  York 
Clearing  House  Association,  and  then  upon  the 
system  of  interlocking  directorates  centring 
about  the  great  banking  houses,  such  as  J.  P. 
Morgan  and  Company.  It  elicited  a  great  quan- 
tity of  interesting,  striking,  and  more  or  less 
valuable  testimony.  The  main  result  of  the 
entire  inquiry  was  probably  the  development 
of  a  somewhat  more  intelligent  public  opinion 
due  to  the  publicity  given  the  results,  and  the  j 
consequent    stimulation    to    the    moveme^i^^ iJ  [g 
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remedial  legislation  by  Congress.  In  the  final 
xecommendations  of  the  committee  were  included 
the  following  with  respect  to  clearing  houses: 
That  all  clearing  house  associations  admitting 
national  banks  be  required  to  incorporate  them- 
selves; that  every  bank  and  trust  company 
which  is  solvent  and  properly  managed,  shall 
be  allowed  membership  in  its  proper  association; 
that  the  association  itself  institute  regular  peri- 
odical examinations  of  its  members;  that  clear- 
ing house  certificates  be  issued  only  to  pay 
balances  at  the  clearing  house;  that  the  asso- 
ciations be  prohibited  from  requiring  members 
to  charge  prescribed  rates  for  collecting  out-of- 
town  checks;  and  that  they  likewise  be  pro- 
hibited from  prescribing  rates  of  interest  on 
discounts,  rates  of  interest  on  deposits,  or  rates 
of  exchange. 

With  reference  to  the  concentration  of  bank- 
ing power  the  committee  made  the  following 
recommendations:  That  two  or  more  banks 
should  not  be  permitted  to  consolidate  except 
upon  the  approval  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency;  that  no  person  should  be  permitted 
to  be  a  director  in  more  than  one  national  bank 
in  the  same  community;  that  no  stock  of  a 
national  bank  should  be  owned  or  held  by  any 
other  bank,  trust  company,  or  holding  company, 
and  that  no  bank  should  be  permitted  to  own 
or  hold  directly  or  indirectly  any  part  of  the 
stock  of  any  other  bank  or  trust  company;  that 
"voting  trusts"  should  be  expressly  prohibited; 
that  minority  representation  in  banking  direc- 
tories be  secured  by  a  system  of  cumulative 
voting;  that  security  holding  companies  as  ad- 
juncts to  banks  be  not  permitted;  that  no 
interstate  corporation  should  constitute  any 
bank  or  trust  company  its  dole  fiscal  agent;  that 
interstate  corporations  should  not  deposit  their 
funds  with  unsupervised  private  bankers  who 
do  not  disclose  their  condition,  and  who  keep 
no  reserve;  that  national  banks  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  engasing  in  any  promotion,  guar- 
anty, or  underwriting,  involving  the  transfer  of 
the  securities  of  any  corporation;  that  national 
banks  be  authorized  to  invest  one-fourth  of 
their  capital  and  surplus  in  public  bonds  and 
corporation  mortgage  bonds  on  which  the  inter- 
est has  been  regularly  paid  for  five  years. 

There  were  in  addition  a  considerable  number 
of  recommendations  dealing  with  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  The  investigation  and  regu- 
lation of  this  exchange,  however,  was  taken  up 
by  the  New  York  legislature. 

Cotton  Corner.  The  provisions  of  the  Sher- 
man law  were  extended  to  a  new  kind  of  case  in 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
January  6,  1913,  in  the  so-called  Patten  cotton 
corner  case.  The  court  declared  through  Justice 
Vandevanter  that  "  it  was  a  conspiracy  to  run  a 
corner  in  the  market.  The  commodity  to  be 
cornered  was  cotton,  a  product  of  the  Southern 
States,  largely  used  and  consumed  in  the  North- 
ern States.  It  was  a  subject  of  interstate  trade. 
The  corner  was  to  be  conducted  on  the  Cotton 
Exchange  in  New  York  City,  but  by  means 
which  would  enable  the  conspirators  to  obtain 
control  of  the  available  supply  and  to  enhance 
the  price  to  all  buyers  in  every  market  of  the 
country.  Bearing  in  mind  that  such  was  the 
nature,  object,  and  scope  of  the  conspiracy  here 
regarded,  it  is  altogether  plain  that  by  its  neces- 
sary operation  it  would  directly  and  materially 
impede  and  burden  the  due  course  of  trade  and 


commerce  among  the  States,  and  therefore  in- 
flict upon  the  public  the  injuries  which  the 
anti-trust  act  is  designed  to  prevent."  This 
decision  implied  that  whether  the  pereons  in- 
volved in  a  conspiracy  intended  to  restrain  in- 
terstate trade  or  not,  or  whether  they  were 
producers  of  the  articles  in  question  or  not,  or 
whether  they  actually  handled  the  articles  or 
not  makes  no  difference.  The  result  achieved 
by  the  conspiracy  is  the  ground  upon  which 
judicial  judgment  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
spiracy must  be  determined.  On  February  4» 
Mr.  James  A.  Patten  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  the  above  conspiracy  and  was  fined 
$4000.  Other  defendants  demurred;  they  were 
overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  in  Decem- 
ber entered  pleas  of  nolo  contendere  to  a  modied 
indictment  and  were  fined  $4000  each. 

National  Cash  Register  Coicpant.  Both 
civil  and  criminal  suits  were  brought  against 
this  concern,  not  on  the  ground  of  combination, 
but  because  of  monopoly  power  and  unfair  busi- 
ness methods.  The  taking  of  testimony  in  the 
civil  suit  was  announced  to  begin  early  in 
1014.  The  criminal  suit  was  terminated  Feb- 
ruary 13,  when  20  out  of  30  indicted  ofiiciala 
were  convicted  at  Cincinnati.  Fines  aggre- 
gating $135,000,  and  jail  sentences  ranging  from 
three  months  to  one  year,  were  impowd.  This 
concern  was  convicted  of  most  execrable  busi- 
ness methods,  and  was  roundly  denounoed  by 
the  press  of  the  country  for  insatiable  greed. 
It  had  increased  its  control  of  the  cash  register 
business  from  80  per  cent,  to  95  per  cent,  by 
bribing  employes  of  express  and  railway  com- 
panies; by  otherwise  maintaining  espionage  of 
its  rivals'  business;  by  preventing  extension  of 
credit  to  rivals;  by  requiring  its  agents  to  in- 
terfere with  the  sales  of  other  registers,  even 
by  gross  misrepresentation  and  the  wrecking  of 
other  makes  in  actual  use;  by  resorting  to 
unfair  price-cutting  to  defeat  sales  of  competing 
concerns;  by  bringing  suits  for  infringement 
of  patents  for  sole  purpose  of  financially  em- 
barrassing rivals;  by  setting  up  dummy'  com- 
petitors; and  by  inducing  agents  of  rivals  to 
enter  its  employ. 

PuBLiSHEBS'  AssociATioiv.  This  was  an  asso- 
ciation of  book  publishers  by  means  of  which 
certain  rules  governing  the  sale  of  books  to  the 
retail  trade  and  the  regulation  of  retail  book 
prices  were  effected.  H.  H.  Macy  and  Company, 
a  New  York  department  store,  sold  books  at 
prices  less  than  those  stipulated  by  the  associa- 
tion. The  association  then  endeavored  to  cut 
off  from  Macy  and  Company  its  supply  of 
books,  by  refusing  to  furnish  books  to  any  dealer 
known  to  sell  to  that  department  store.  Macy 
and  Company  then,  in  1902,  brought  suit  to 
prevent  the  boycotting  of  their  firm.  The  case 
was  put  through  the  New  York  State  courts 
and  finally  decided  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  about  December  1.  The  opinion 
of  the  court  declared  illegal  any  combination 
to  control  the  retail  price  not  only  of  uncopy- 
righted  books,  but  also  of  copyrighted  bookie 
.The  right  of  the  retailer  to  ael'l  any  books  at 
any  price  he  chooses  was  guaranteed. 

Hammebstein-Metbopoutan  Snrr.  A  unique 
decision  was  handed  down  early  in  December  by 
Justice  Pendleton  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court,  in  a  case  whereby  Oscar  Hammerstein 
sought  to  break  an  agreement  made  a  few  years 
previously  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com* 
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panj.  Mr.  Hammentein  had  in  April,  1910, 
sold  his  Manhattan  Opera  House  and  equipment 
to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  and  entered 
into  an  agreement  not  to  engage  again  in  the 
production  of  opera  for  a  peri^  of  ten  years. 
He  nevertheless,  in  1912,  made  plans  to  give 
performances  in  English.  He  contended  that 
his  agreement  of  1910  constituted  a  violation 
of  the  Sherman  act;  and  that  this  act  bad  been 
further  violated  by  the  Metropolitan  Company 
in  preventing  him  from  giving  opera  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  as  well  as  New  York. 
The  court  held  that  the  production  of  opera  is 
not  interstate  commerce,  and  therefore  the 
Sherman  act  does  not  apply  to  it.  An  injunc- 
tion was  therefore  issued;  but  Mr.  Hammerstein 
nevertheless  declared  his  intention  of  opening 
his  opera  season  in  January,  1914,  at  his  new 
American  Grand  Opera  House. 

Trade  Blacklists.  One  of  the  most  unique 
cases  yet  prosecuted  under  the  anti-trust  law 
was  that  of  wholesale  lumber  dealers  against 
the  Eastern  States  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  As- 
sociation. This  association  was  charged  with 
restraint  of  trade  within  the  meaning  of  that 
law  because  it  circulated  an  official  list  giving 
the  names  of  the  wholesalers  who  carried  on 
at  the  same  time  both  a  wholesale  and  a  retail 
business.  The  retailers'  complaint  was  that 
these  wholesalers  would  sell  to  one  of  their 
number  and  at  the  same  time  endeavor  to  secure 
retail  business.  The  Federal  district  court 
sitting  in  New  York  issued  an  injunction  re- 
straining the  association  from  publishing  or 
circulating  this  official  blacklist.  The  associa- 
tion itself  was,  however,  not  attacked.  The 
Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Association  appealed 
the  case  on  the  ground  that  the  actual  restraint 
of  the  trade  was  exerted  not  by  them  but  by  the 

wholesalers. 

TSTTMEBITE.  See  Mineraloot. 
TTTBEBCTTLOSIS.  Ths  Fbiedmann  Epi- 
sode. Dr.  Friedrich  Franz  Friedmann,  a  Ger- 
man bacteriologist,  read  a  paper  in  November, 
1912,  before  the  Berlin  Medical  ^Society,  an- 
nouncing a  new  method  of  curing  tuberculosis, 
but  giving  meager  details  of  the  method.  The 
paper  was  not  well  received  by  the  German 
physicians,  but  sensational  reports  appeared  in 
the  American  newspapers  immediately  there- 
after, as  to  the  wonderful  efficiency  of  the  new 
cure.  Early  in  1913  Dr.  Friedmann  came  to 
New  York,  nation-wide  publicity  being  given 
to  his  arrival,  and  to  the  reputed  value  of  his 
serum.  Refusal  to  divulge  the  exact  nature  of 
the  serum  aroused  the  distrust  both  of  the 
city  and  national  authorities,  but  he  was  in- 
vited to  treat  a  large  number  of  cases  in  New 
York  City  and  other  places,  and  after  some  ne- 
gotiation disposed  of  the  rights  to  his  remedy 
to  a  firm  of  drug  manufacturers.  Thereafter 
the  serum  was  found  to  be  an  emulsion  of  nor- 
mal saline  solution  and  living  tubercle  bacilli 
isolated  from  a  turtle.  It  was  used  by  injec- 
tion into  the  muscular  tissues  or  into  the  veins 
of  the  patient.  By  the  end  of  September  the 
treatment  was  thoroughly  discredited  and  its 
administration  barred  by  the  New  York  City 
health  department.  The  cases  which  had  re- 
ceived injections  of  the  Friedmann  serum  in  the 
New  York,  Canadian,  and  Rhode  Island  hos- 
pitals were  reported  as  not  benefited,  and  many 
of  them  were  made  worse.  At  the  great  In- 
ternational Tuberculosis  Congress  in  Berlin,  in 


1913,  Friedmann's  alleged  cure  was  not  men* 
tioned  in  any  contribution. 

Statistics.  L.  Hoffman  stated  that  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  trustworthy  statistical  evi- 
dence was  available  to  sustain  the  conclusion 
that  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 
had  actually,  as  well  as  relatively,  diminished  in 
the  United  States  durine  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  that  on  the  basis  of  rates  for  the  registra- 
tion area,  the  saving  of  lives  due  to  the  campaign 
against  this  disease  during  the  decade  ending 
1910  alone  had  amounted  to  nearly  200,000.  The 
death-rate  in  this  decade  has  diminished  from 
174.5  to  139.7  per  hundred  thousand  of  popu- 
lation. 

A  study  of  the  combined  mortality  from 
tuberculosis  of  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and '  Boston  for  100  years,  commencing 
with  1912,  showed  that  the  death-rate  from  the 
disease  had  persistently  diminished,  from  418.7 
per  hundred  thousand  in  the  population  in  the 
first  decade  of  this  period  to  213.9  in  the  last 
decade.  Furthermore,  this  tabulation  showed 
that  there  had  been  a  much  more  decided  tend- 
ency toward  a  reduction  of  the  death-rate  since 
1882.  The  mortality,  which  was  389.1  in  1881, 
had  declined  to  180.1  in  1902.  These  figures 
present  the  most  conclusive  evidence  on  record 
that  the  deliberate,  intelligent,  and  nation-wide 
campaign  against  tuberculosis  on  the  principle 
of  its  being  an  infectious  disease  and  trans- 
missible from  man  to  man,  has  been  successful. 

Another  study  of  fifty  large  American  cities 
for  the  four  years'  period  beginning  1871, 
showed  that  the  death-rate  in  this  group  had 
declined  from  335  per  hundred  thousand  in  1881 
to  166  in  1911.  This  decline  in  northern  and 
western  cities  was  from  325  to  160  per  hundred 
thousand,  or  50.8  per  cent.  In  the  white  popu- 
lation of  southern  cities  the  rate  declined  from 
301  to  150,  or  60.2  per  cent.,  while  the  colored 
population  of  southern  cities  showed  a  reduction 
of  from  668  to  423,  or  36.7  per  cent.  See 
Heliothehapt;    Veterinabt  Science. 

TUITS  COLLEGE.  An  institution  for 
higher  education,  founded  at  Medford,  Mass., 
in  1852.  The  total  number  of  students  en- 
rolled in  the  several  departments  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1913  was  1064.  The  faculty  numbered 
242.  There  were  no  notable  changes  in  the 
faculty  during  the  year.  The  important  bene- 
factions received  included  $350,000  from  the 
Braker  endowment,  and  $29,500  from  the  Cum- 
mings  estate.  The  productive  funds  of  the 
college  amount  to  about  $1,817,000,  and  the  in- 
come to  about  $54,000.  The  library  contains 
70,000  volumes.  The  acting  president  is  William 
L.  Hooper,  Ph.D. 

TUKE,  Sib  John  Battt.  An  English  alien- 
ist, died  October  13,  1913.  He  was  born  in 
Beverley,  Yorkshire,  in  1835,  and  was  educated 
at  Edinburgh  Academy  and  University.  As 
soon  as  he  had  taken  his  medical  degree  he  went 
to  New  Zealand.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Maori 
War  in  1860  he  was  senior  medical  oflicer  to  the 
colonial  troops,  and  served  nearly  to  the  end 
of  the  war.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1863, 
he  began  practice  of  medicine  in  Edinburgh. 
In  1873  be  became  associated  in  the  management 
of  Saughton  Hall  Asylum,  which  he  continued 
to  direct  until  a  few  years  before  his  death. 
In  1895  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  1898 
was  knighted.     Elected  to  Parliament 
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and  again  in  1906,  he  retired  from  it  in  1910.    ways   (1912),  1626  kilometers;  telegraph  lines. 
His  published  writings  include:    Moriaon  Leo-    4604  kilometers   (wires  16,101);   stations,  216; 
turea    (1874);   and  The  Insanity  of  Over-exer-    post  offices,  431. 
tion  of  the  Brain  (1894).  Finance  and  Government.    The  1913  budget 

TTTLAKE  TTNIVEBSITY.  An  institution  estimated  the  revenue  and  expenditure  at  85,- 
of  higlier  learning,  founded  at  New  Orleans,  012,400  and  85,002,322  francs  respectively; 
in  1834.  The  total  enrollment  in  all  depart-  1911,  108,832,148  and  108,821,131. 
ments  on  November  1,  1913,  was  2524.  The  The  reigning  bey  is  Sidi-Mohammed  en  Kas- 
faculty  numbered  296.  In  1913,  Robert  Sharp,  ser  (born  1856,  succeeded  1906).  A  French 
A.M,,  Ph.D.,  was  appointed  president  of  the  resident-general  (G.  F.  Alapetite  since  1907) 
university,  and  G.  S.  Williamson  was  appointed  administers  the  country  under  the  control  of 
professor  of  industrial  and  sugar  chemistry.     A    the  foreigrn   office. 

gift  to  the  school  of  dentistry  was  made  in  the  TT7NNELS.  United  States.  Tunnel  con- 
will  of  Dr.  Watson  Woodward.  The  library  struction  in  the  States  during  1913  was  con- 
contains  about  56,000  volumes.  nected  more  with  various  rapid  transit  enter- 

TTTNQSTEN  LAMPS.  See  Electbig  Light-  prises  than  with  large  railway  schemes.  An 
INQ.  interesting  plan,  proposed  by  John  F.  O'Rourke^ 

TUNIS.  A  French  north  African'  protector-  was  for  the  elimination  of  timber  by  using 
ate  lying  between  Algeria  and  Tripoli  and  cov-  interlocking  concrete  blocks,  with  the  aim 
ering  167,400  square  kilometers  (64,600  square  of  affording  protection  against  falling  roof 
miles).  The  population  was  estimated  in  1911  and  of  facilitating  the  progress  of  the 
as  1,929,003 — 1,730,144  indigenous  Arabs,  Ber-  work.  Among  the  notable  tunnels  completed 
bers,  Moors,  etc.;  50,383  Jews,  148,476  Euro-  during  the  year  was  the  Sand  Patch  tunnel,  a 
peans  (46,044  French,  88,082  Italians,  11,300  400-foot  double  track  tunnel  at  Sand  Patch, 
British  and  Maltese,  696  Greeks,  587  Spaniards,  Somerset  County,  on  the  Connellsville  division 
1767  other).  Tunis,  with  164,608  inhabitants  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  This  tunnel  was 
(69,475  Europeans),  is  the  capital.  driven  to  carry  the  main  line  from  Cumberland, 

Pboduction.  Agriculture  in  the  low  regions,  Md.,  to  Pittsburgh  through  the  summit  of  the 
grazing  in  the  fertile  mountain  valleys  are  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  During  the  year  two  im- 
principal  industries.  Area  under  main  crops  portant  tunnels  were  under  construction  on  the 
and  yield  for  two  years  (1913  provisional)  are  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  at  Blount 
given  below,  with  average  quintals  yielded  per  atid  Hayden  Mountain,  the  former  being  1000 
hectare  in  1912:  feet  in  len^h  and  the  latter  2100  feet. 

To  provide  for  the  conveying  of  gas,  manu- 


Quintals 
1912         1913 
..670,680  600.000     1,060.000  1,600.000 
480.830  400,000        670.000  1.400.000 


Hectares 

1912  1913 
Wheat 
Barley 

Oats    64.360  64.000 

Corn    20,000  11.000 

Vines*    ....  10,000  14.000 


360.000 

81.947 

290.000 


♦Productive  area;  yield  In  hectoliters  of  wine. 


Q^    factured  at  the  Astoria  plant  of  the  Consoli- 

ha!    dated  Gas  (Ik)mpany  of  New  York  City,  there 

1.8  was  constructed  during  the  year  a  tunnel  under 

1-4   the  East  Hiver  between  Astoria  and  the  Bronx 

W   in  order  to  accommodate  the  growing  population 

SOOiOOO    29!o    of  that  district.    It  is  4662  feet  long  from  centre 

to  centre  of  shafts,  the  Astoria  shaft  bein?  34 

feet  6  inches  in  diameter  and  276  feet  9  inches 

deep,  and  the  Bronx  shaft  26  feet  in  diameter 


600.000 
86.000 


1909 

Imports 114.447 

Exports 109.166 


1910 

106.497 

120.401 


1911 
121,688 
143.681 


There  were  reported  at  end  of  1911  to  be  39,-  and  233  feet  deep,  giving  a  down  grade  toward 
441  horses,  80,951  donkeys,  13,289  mules  and  the  Astoria  shaft.  It  is  of  D  shaped  cross  see> 
hinnies,  110,707  camels,  191,450  cattle,  686,730  tion  designed  to  carry  in  a  concrete  saddle  tvro 
sheep,  468,828  goats,  and  17,898  swine.  72-inch  gas  mains  with  accommodations  for  two 

The  mining  industry  has  developed  in  recent  similar  mains  in  the  future.  The  tunnel  is  lined 
years;  copper,  lead,  zinc,  phosphates,  and  iron  with  concrete  and  was  practically  completed  at 
are  raised.  The  fisheries  are  valuable.  Wool  the  end  of  the  year.  The  gas  mains  of  cast 
spinning  and  weaving,  with  the  manufacture  of  iron  72  inches  in  diameter  to  be  used  for  this 
carpets,  slippers,  saddles,  and  pottery,  are  the  tunnel  are  the  largest  ever  constructed,  with 
principal   indoor  industries.  a    2%-inch    thickness    of    wall,    each    section 

CoMMEBCE,  ETC.  The  trade  in  the  table  below  weighing  13  tons.  II  shonid  be  completed  in 
is  in  thousands  of  francs  for  four  years:  1915. 

Canada.     The  three-mfle  tunnel  being  built 

-  under  Mount  Royal  at  ^fontreal,  Canada,  was 

156^294  ^^^^  through  on  December  9,  and  the  follow- 

164'.666   ^"8  ^*y  *  train,  electrically  operated,  was  sent 

.  through  the  tunnel.     TTie  average   progress  in 

the  construction  of  this  work  was  420  feet  per 

The  principal  articles  of  exports  for  1912  fol-  month,  with  a  gross  average  progress  of  1100 
low,  values  in  thousands  of  francs — phosphates  feet  per  month.  The  operation  was  greatly  fa- 
47,755,  cereals  24,892,  olive  oil  20,552,  live  ani-  cilitated  by  the  installation  of  the  muck-handling 
mals  9104,  lead  8788,  iron  6393,  wine  5341,  drill  carriage.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railwar 
zinc  ore  5265,  esparto  4201,  sponges  3350,  also  had  under  wav  some  notable  tunnel  coc- 
woolens  3129,  hides  2130,  fish  1903,  cork  1606.  struction  in  the  Selkirk  Mountains. 
France  contributed  exports  valued  at  8,265,000  Africa.  On  February  22,  1913,  two  headings 
francs  and  received  exports,  67,773,000  francs;  for  the  longest  tunnel  in  South  Africa,  at  Stocks- 
Algeria,  17,835,000  and  7,738,000;  United  King-  ton,  in  Natal,  met.  The  tunnel  is  2586  feet  in 
dom.  14.544,000  and  13,752,000;  Italy,  8,972,000  length  and  was  built  from  headings  nine  bv  nine 
and  25.256.000;  etc.  Vessels  entered,  12,964,  of  feet  started  at  either  end  in  May,  1912. 
4,744,010  tons.  Merchant  marine,  2  steamers,  European  Railway  Tunnels.  In  Europe*  a 
of  36  tons  net,  and  13,868  sail,  of  145,666.  Hail-  considerable  tunnel  construction-  was  ioa  pcogreh§ 
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during   the  year.     The  LOtschberg,  which  has 
been  described  in  previous  issues  of  the  Yeab 
Book,   was  opened  for  international  traffic  on 
June  15.     Worlc  was  in  progress  on  the  second 
gallery  of  the  Simplon  tunnel,  which  had  been 
undertaken  by  the  Swiss  government  to  meet 
the    needs  of  increased  traffic.     On  October   10 
the  Mont  d'Or  Tunnel  between  France  and  Swit- 
zerland was  holed  through,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  the  worlc  of  completion  was 
pushed   so  that  it  could  be  opened  for  traffic 
early   in   1914.     This  new  tunnel  is  3%   miles 
in  length  and  pierces  the  Jura  Mountains  from 
Frasne  to  Vallorbe,  saving  a  seven-mile  detour. 
Channel  Tunnel.     The  committee  of  impe- 
rial defense  of  Great  Britain  was  directed  dur- 
ing   the  year  to  consider  special  reports  from 
the    Admiralty,  the   war   office   and  the  board 
of    trade  on  the  project  of  tunneling  the  Eng^ 
lish    Channel,  an  enterprise   in   which  interest 
was   revived  during  the  year.     Whenever  this 
scheme  had  been  projected  before  in  England, 
much  opposition,  largely  of  a  sentimental  and 
militarv   nature,   had  been  manifested,  but   in 
1913  this  was  far  less  than  in  previous  years, 
and  it  was  thought  that  an  engineering  achieve- 
ment, comparable  with  the  construction  of  the 
Panama    Canal,    might    eventually    be    accom- 
plished.   The  Channel  Tunnel  Company,  basing 
their  opinions  on  the  results  of  the  Hawkshaw 
and    Brunlees   operations   of   some   forty   years 
previous,  as  well   as  on  new  borings  of  their 
own,    became   convinced    that   the    project   was 
feasible,  and  accordingly  proposed  that  should 
they   receive   the   sanction   of   Parliament   they 
would  proceed  to  construct  twin  and  independent 
tubes  so  that  with  trains  moving  entirely  in 
one  direction  there  would  be  adequate  ventila- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  the  London  tubes.     On 
the  French  side  a  company,  which  had  received 
legal  powers,  was  to  undertake  the  construction 
of  the  continental  half  of  the  scheme;  and  here, 
too,  no  serious  difficulties  were  anticipated.   On 
the  English  side  two  distinct  sets  of  bores  will 
he  constructed,  one  a  drainage  heading  starting 
at  350  feet  below  sea  level  at  Dover  and  rising 
by. a  grade  of  one  in  500  to  about  six  miles 
from   the  shore  where  it  will  meet  the  main 
railway  tubes  which  descend  in  easy  grades  to 
this   point.     Thence  the  tubes  will  rise  by  a 
grade  of  one  in   1000  to  the  summit  at  mid- 
channel  where  the  French  work  will  be  met,  and 
similar  construction,  doubtless,  will  be  followed 
on  the  south  side  of  the  work.    It  was  thousrht 
likely   that  the  drainage   heading  twenty- four 
miles  in  length  would  be  put  through  before  the 
main  tubes  were  constructed,  and  would  be  used 
not  only  for  drainage  and  the  removal  of  ex* 
cavated  materials,  but  as  supplemental  to  the 
main  system  of  ventilation.    The  main  tunnels 
will  consist  of  two  single-track  tubes  each  of 
18   feet  interior  diameter,   so  that  the  largest 
rolling  stock  of  the  British  and  French  main 
lines  can   be   accommodated.     Electric   locomo- 
tives will  he  employed,  and  the  total  length  of 
the  twin  tubes  and  the  approaches  will  be  about 
thirty-one  miles.     The  tubes  will  he  placed  32 
feet  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  and  will  be 
lined    throughout    with    cast-iron    segments    of 
ample  strength  to  resist  any  possible  pressure, 
and  will  be  grouted  on  the  outside  in  the  usual 
manner  of  undero^round  tube  construction.     At 
frequent   intervals   cross-passages   will   be   con- 
structed and  fitted  with  air-tight  doors.    All  the 
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construction  work,  as  well  as  the  operation 
when  finished  will  be  carried  on  by  electricity, 
and  an  elaborate  ventilating  system  is  planned. 
Most  of  the  construction  will  be  in  chalk  and 
the  preliminary  surveys  and  plans  have  been 
made  with  this  idea  in  view.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  undertaking  will  be 
$40,000,000  for  the  English  portion,  and  for  the 
French  half  approximately  the  same  sum.  The 
engineering  difficulties  in  view  of  modern  meth- 
ods of  tunneling  construction  were  in  no  way 
considered  insurmountable.  See  Aqueducts,  and 
Rapid  Tbansit. 

TXTBBINES.     See     Intebwal     Combustiow 

EHQlNEa. 

TUBKEY,  or  the  Ottoman  Empibe.  For- 
merly a  vast  empire  comprehending  extensive 
possessions  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  but 
greatly  reduced  by  wars  in  1911-13  with  Italy 
and  the  iialkan  States.  Constantinople  is  the 
capital. 

Abea  and  Population.  European  Turkey, 
Previous  to  the  wars  in  the  Balkans,  Turkey 
in  Europe  covered  160,300  square  kilometers 
(65,367  square  miles)  carrying  a  population 
estimated  at  6,130,200.  This  territory  was  made 
up  of  seven  vilayets  and  one  mutessarifat  aa 
follows:  Constantinople,  3900  square  kilometers^ 
and  1,203,000  inhabitants;  Tchataldja  (mutes- 
sarifat), 1900  square  kilometers  and  600,000 
inhabitants;  Adrianople,  38,400  and  1,028,200; 
Salonika,  35.000  and  1,130,800;  Monastir,  28,- 
600  and  849,000;  Kossovo,  32,900  and  1,038,- 
100;  Scutari,  10,800  and  294,100;  Yanina,  17,- 
900  and  527,100.  After  the  first  war  m  the 
Balkans  the  Treaty  of  London  (May  30,  1913) 
fixed  the  northwest  boundary  of  Turkey  by  a 
line  running*  through  Adrianople  vilayet  from 
Enos  (iEgean  Sea)  to  Midia  (Black  Sea);  but 
during  the  second  war  Turkey  reoccupied 
the  city  of  Adrianople  and  with  the  city  re- 
covered more  of  Adrianople  vilayet.  This  ter- 
ritory was  conceded  to  her  by  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest  (August  10,  1913),  and,  with  Con- 
stantinople and  Tchataldja,  is  all  that  remains 
to  Turkey  of  her  European  domains.  Constan- 
tinople (city)  has,  with  suburbs,  1,200,000  in- 
habitants; Adrianople,  123,000. 

Aaiatio  Turkey,  Turkey  in  Asia  is  divided 
into  Asia  Minor,  Armenia  and  Kurdistan,. 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia;  these 
divisions  are  subdivided  into  vilayets  and  mutes- 
sarifats  as  follows: 


8q.  kms.        Pop. 

Archlpela^   6.900  822.800> 

g/nld^ 8,100  222.700 

Blsrha*    6,600  129.500 

Brussa   66.800  1.626.800 

Smyrna   55,900  1,896.500 

Konla    102,100  1,069.000 

A^ana    89,900  422.400 

Angrora    70,900  932.800 

KastamunI    60.700  961.200 

Slvas 62,100  1,057.500 

Trebizond   82,400  948.500 

Total   Asia  Minor 601,400  9,089,200 

Erserum    49,700  645,700 

Mamuret-ul-A«ii    82.900  675.200 

BItlls    27.100  898.700 

Dlarbekr   87.600  471.500 

van    39.300  879,800 

Total  Armenia  and  Kurd....  18S,600  2,470.900  ^T^ 
Digitized  by  V^OL^VlC 
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8q.  kmB.  Pop.    • 

Aleppo    86,600  996.800 

Beirut    16,000f  688,500 

Lebanon  •    8.100  200.000 

Jerusalem*   17,100  841.600 

Syria    95,900  719.500 

Zor*     78,000.  100.000 

Ba«rdad    111,800  614,000 

Mosul    91,000  851,200 

Basra  138.800  438.000 

Total  Syria  &  Mesopotamia.  687,800        4,288.600 

Hejaz    260.000  800.000 

Yemen  191.100  750.000 

Total  Arabia   441.100        1,050.000 

*  Mutessarlfat. 

Asir,  Nejd,  and  £1  Hasa  and  El  Katr,  in 
Arabia,  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  Turkey; 
but  are  inhabited  by  tribes  whose  subjection  is 
merely  nominal.  Anatolia  is  another  name  for 
Asia  Minor.  No  official  census  having  been 
taken,  the  population  of  the  following  cities,  all 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  must  be  regarded  as  esti- 
mates: Damascus,  250,000;  Smyrna,  250,000; 
Aleppo,  200,000;  Beirut  140,000;  Bagdad,  125,- 
000;  Erzerum,  120,000;  Atium,  95,000;  Manissa, 
90,000;  Jerusalem,  84,000;  Aidin,  80,000; 
Brussa,  80,000;  Diarbekr,  80,000;  Mosul,  80,000; 
Sivas,  78,000;  Urfa,  72,000;  Aintab,  70,000; 
•  Mecca,  70,000;  Basra,  60,000;  Trebizond,  60,- 
000;  Adana,  50,000;  Homs,  50,000;  Hodeida, 
40,000;  Medina,  40,000  Angora,  38,000;  Tripoli, 
32,000. 

Turkey  in  Africa.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  Lausanne  (October  15,  1912),  which  closed 
the  Turco-Italian  War,  Tripoli  and  Bengazi 
were  lost  to  Turkey.  Egypt  (q.v.)  alone  re- 
mains, and  the  suzerainty  of  Turk^  over  Egypt 
is  merely  nominaL 

Social  Conditionb.  The  population  is  made 
up  of  Turks,  Greeks,  Arabs,  Albanians,  Bul- 
garians, Servians,  Vlachs,  Kurds,  Armenians, 
Jews,  Syrians,  Circassians,  and  other  races. 
Mohammedans  are  in  the  majority.  Gregorians 
predominate  in  Armenia.  There  are  also  Roman 
Catholics,  Jews,  Kestorians,  etc.  Primary  edu- 
cation is  provided  by  the  Mohammedan  priest- 
hood attached  to  the  principal  mosques,  and 
consists  chiefly  in  the  reading  of  the  Koran. 
Secular  education  in  the  western  sense  is  al- 
most entirely  lacking,  except  in  non-Moslem 
institutions,  which  meet  with  no  opposition  or 
restraint.  Secondary  schools  are  few  and  spe- 
cial schools  almost  unknown.  The  fundamental 
laws  are  based  upon  the  Koran*  Mohammedan 
priests  are  estimated  to  number  about  11,600 
and  are  subject  to  the  sheikh-uMslam,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  sultan:  their  priestly  office 
is,  however,  hereditary.  The  private  ecclesiasti- 
cal revenues  amount  to  about  20,000,000  piasters 
per  annum.  The  state  pays  to  the  sheikh-ul- 
Islam  7,031,520  piasters  annually,  and  to  the 
naTbs  and  muftis  7,876,646.  The  condition  of  the 
peasant  class  is  most  miserable,  the  tithe  and 
customs  system  effectually  crippling  incentive 
and  breeding  chronic  poverty,  uncertainty,  and 
fear. 

Production.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile  and 
agriculture  by  primitive  methods  is  practiced. 
The  farmer,  however,  makes  no  attempt  to 
progress,  or  to  produce  in  quantities  beyond  his 
immediate  need:  the  method  of  levying  a  gov- 
ernment tax  in  kind  upon  all  produce  serves  as 
an  effectual  check  to  enterprise,  and  an  addi- 


tional tax  is  laid  upon  all  produce  exported 
from  one  vilayet  or  subdivision  into  another. 
Moreover,  the  labor  problem  is  acute  throughout 
the  empire.  No  reliable  statistics  of  areas  under 
cultivation  nor  of  production  exist.  An  attempt 
to  estimate  the  output  of  cereals  from  twenty- 
nine  districts  and  provinces  (so-called)  in  1910 
resulted  as  follows:  44,845,000  quintals  of 
wheat,  4,773,000  of  rye,  29,005,000  of  barley, 
4,478,000  of  oats,  11,246,000  of  com,  1,019,000 
of  rice.  The  area  under  tobacco  in  the  em- 
pire in  1909  was  estimated  at  107,368  acres, 
yielding  74,445,244  pounds.  Tobacco  is  a  gov- 
ernment monopoly  which  will  lapse  in  1914, 
when  the  production  is  expected  to  increase.  The 
amount  exported  in  1011  was  placed  at  54,468,- 
034  pounds.  The  annual  output  of  olive  oil  hsjB 
been  estimated  at  about  750,000  quintals,  of 
which  150,000  quintals  are  exported,  150,000  are 
consumed  by  the  soap  factories,  and  the  re- 
mainder by  the  home  markets.  The  increased 
cost,  however,  has  led  to  the  substitution  of 
animal  fats  and  other  oils.  The  opium  yield  in 
1909-10  was  about  10,000  cases,  of  extra  quality. 
The  world's  supply  of  true  Mocha  coffee  comes 
from  Yemen;  it  is  all  grown  for  export,  as  the 
Yemen  Arab  never  himself  uses  it.  Cotton  is 
raised  in  increasing  quantities.  Other  products 
are  figs  (from  Smyrna),  raisins,  wine,  nuts, 
valonia,  canary  seed,  and  linseed.  Large  areas 
are  under  forest.  Sheep-raising  is  practiced, 
and  the  fisheries  products  are  valuable.  Wool 
and  mohair  are  exported. 

The  abundant  mineral  wealth  of  the  empire 
is  undeveloped.  Transportation  facilitiea  are 
inadequate,  and  labor  is  lacking.  Salt  is  a  gov- 
ernment monopoly.  Coal  is  mined  to  some  ex- 
tent; also  phosphate  of  lime,  copper,  zinc,  iron, 
silver,  gold,  antimony,  etc.  The  manufactures 
include  silk,  carpets  and  shawls,  leather,  fire- 
arms, brassware,  etc.  Flour,  cotton,  and 
woolen  mills  produce  goods  for  home  consump- 
tion and  also  for  export.  But  manufacturing 
interests  meet  with  the  labor  problem,  which  so 
far  has  proved  insurmountable  for  large  enter- 
prises. 

Commerce.  Figures  for  the  trade  of  the  Otto- 
man empire  are  incomplete  and  far  from  re- 
liable. The  returns  from  countries  of  origin 
and  destination  all  differ  widely  when  compared 
with  Turkish  returns,  the  Turkish  export 
figures  being  much  too  low.  As  reported  for 
years  ending  February  28,  1910  and  1911,  the 
trade  by  great  classes  is  shown  below  in  thou- 
sands of  piasters: 


Imports  Exports 

1910         1911  1910  1911 

Kaw  materials   212.278     225.372  642,012     90S,4€1 

FoodstufTs    ...1.277.513  1.189.038  685.910      938.651 

Indust.    prods.  1,952,028  2,375.809  540,860      206.507 
Other          '*         151.784     222.255         61.165      140.170 


Total    8,698,608  4.012,574    1,829.927  2.193.789 

The  main  articles  of  import  are  cottons,  susar. 
cereals,  linen,  yams,  woolens,  rice,  petroleam, 
etc.;  exports,  raw  silk  and  cocoons,  raisins, 
cereals  and  derivatives,  mohair,  figs,  coffee, 
opium,  skins,  valonia,  vegetables,  miners  Is. 
fruits,  carpets,  etc.  The  principal  countries 
of  origin  and  destination  follow,  with  Talues  in 
thousands  of  pounds  Turkish,  for  1910-11,  com- 
pared with  1908-|teizedby^^iJ>UVlC 
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Imports 

1908-9  1910-11 

T7nited   Kingdom....  9,413  8,205 

Austrla-Huxiffary....   4.076  7.668 

France    ' 8,371  8,832 

Germany    1.936  3,291 

Italy    61  8.685 

Russia    2.494  2.736 

Bulgaria    1.366  1.037 

British    India 1.932 

Belgium    870  1.466 

Egypt    1.168  1.144 

Rumania    1.262  1.066 

Netherlands    684  796 

Persia    664  691 

United    States 411  634 

Servia    608  460 

Greece    896  287 


Exports 
1908-9  1910-11 


6.187 
2.478 
8.684 
1,160 
1.007 
6,749 
668 

*i74 

1.667 

884 

261 

94 

703 

99 

486 


6,856 

2.169 

4.895 

1.309 

1.478 

911 

748 

265 

618 

1.666 

629 

834 

46 

1,007 

301 

882 


Vessels  entered  (1010)  at  Constantinople,  20,- 
268,  of  19,153,951  tons,  of  wliich  11,684  steam- 
ers, of  18,554,116;  at  Smyrna,  6655,  of  2,477,733 
tons,  of  which  2661  steamers,  of  2,400,333.  Mer- 
chant marine  (1911),  120  steamers,  of  66,878 
tons,  and  963  sail,  of  205,641. 

Communications.  Railway  statistics  for  1911 
included  1994  kilometers  in  Europe,  2372  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  2294  in  Syria  and  Arabia. 
Italian  capitalists  during  the  year,  through 
Count  Nogara,  signed  a  contract  with  the  Otto- 
man government  for  the  construction  of  a  net- 
work of  railways  in  the  southwest  of  Asia 
Minor  with  a  terminus  at  Adalia.  The  Kish- 
tah-Karapoona  section  of  the  Bagdad  railway 
was  opened  early  in  the  year,  and  the  Osmania- 
Muslimuyeh  and  Konia-Dorak  sections  were  in 
progress.  The  difficult  portion  through  the 
Taurus  Mountains  to  Konia  made  little  prog- 
ress. The  Aleppo-Jherabts  section  was  com- 
pleted, while  the  branch  line,  Taprak-Kale  to 
Alexandretta,  was  opened  on-  Movember  1.  The 
Julfa-Tabriz  section  in  Persia  was  in  progress, 
while  in  Syria  the  Jerusalem  to  Mount  Carmel 
(Afulah)  was  under  construction.  In  connec- 
tion with  ttie  harboi*.  improvement  at  Jaffa,  a 
new  railroad  connection  with  Jerusalem  formed 
the  subject  of  a  concession  to  a  French  com- 
pany. A  line  was  to  be  built  from  Rayak  on 
the  Beirut-Damacus  line  to  Lydda  on  the 
Jaffa- Jerusalem  line.  This  would  make  possi- 
ble, not  only  the  commercial  development  of 
the  rich  plains  of  Esdrelon  and  Sharon,  but  an 
all-rail  journey  to  Jerusalem  from  Constanti- 
nople, via  the  Aleppo  branch  of  the  Bagdad 
line.  Telegraph  lines  (1911)  include  Euro- 
pean and  are  given  as  48,026,  wires  80,304. 
Post  offices,  1632. 

Finance.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  Turkish 
pound  of  100  piasters;  its  par  value  is  $4.39642. 
The  revised  budget  for  1912-13  is  given  in  de- 
tail below: 


Revenue 
Direct     taxes 
Indirect      " 
Stamps,    etc. . 
Monopolies    . 
State   enterpr's     301.867 

Tribute    .• 893,877 

Pensions    1.178.513 

Domains    868,764 

Various   1,724.770 


TP 

14.870.381 
5.692.728 
1,361.886 
8.621.378 


Bxpenditure         IT 
Finance,  debt..  15,790. 983 

War    21.601,463 

Marine  6.046.000 

Pub.  worlcs....  8,899,638 
Administration  4,037.287 
Instruction   ....  1,143,648 

Ind.  taxes 497,700 

Civil  list 606.880 

Leerislature  ...  218.711 
Foreign  affairs.     264.079 

Survey   118,196 

Justice^   789.566 

Agriculture  ...  484,858 
Posts  St  tela.  858.000 
Shelkh-ul-Islam  523.288 
Court  of  accounts    25,170 

Total    80.614.169  ,     Total  67,164.460 

*And  worship. 


Including  £T6,231,424  at  4  per  cent,  loaned  for 
the  Bagdad  Railway,  and  a  loan  in  1911  of 
£T1 1,479,050,  the  total  debt  stood  at  the  end  of 
1912  at  £T131,839,978. 

Abmt.  In  1913,  as  in  1912,  the  Turkish  army 
was  concerned  more  with  active  problems  than 
with  such  matters  of  organization  as  could  be 
recorded  in  available  statistics.  The  shortcom- 
ings of  the  previous  ^stem  of  organization  and 
recruitment  were  obvious  in  the  war  and  new 
methods  of  instruction  and  new  instructors  were 
to  be  looked  for.  Military  observers  and  critics 
confined  themselves  to  a  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Turkish  army  in  conflict  rather 
than  to  any  proposed  schemes  of  organization, 
80  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  little 
positive    information    available    as    to    recent 

Progress,  while  earlier  issues  of  the  Yeab  Book 
ave  discussed  in  full  the  organization  of  the 
Turkish  army  previous  to  the  conflict  in  1912. 

Navy,  The  effective  fleet  included  in  1913, 
two  protected  cruisers,  2  torpedo  craft,  15  gun- 
boats, 8  torpedo  destroyers,  and  16  torpedo 
boats.  Building  is  one  battleship  of  the  super- 
dreadnought  type,  of  23,000  tons  displacement, 
21  knots  speed,  and  a  main  armament  of  ten 
13.5-inch  guns,  besides  sixteen  6-inch  guns  and 
five  torpedo  tubes.  She  was  ordered  from  the 
Vickers  firm  at  Barrow  and  was  launched  Sep- 
tember 3,  1913.  Personnel,  13,000  of  all  ranks. 
Bear-Admiral  A.  H.  Limpus  succeeded  Rear- 
A'lmiral  H.  P.  Williams  as  naval  adviser  to 
the  Turkish  government,  April,  1912. 

Government.  Turkey  is  a  constitutional 
hereditary  monarchy  of  which  the  sultan  is  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  head.  The  succession 
rests  in  the  senior  male  descendant  of  the  house 
of  Osman,  sprung  from  the  imperial  harem.  The 
sultan  does  not  marry;  but  all  children  bom  in 
the  harem,  whether  of  free  or  slave  women,  are 
counted  legitimate  and  of  equal  lineage.  A 
grand  vizier  appointed  by  the  sultan  forms  the 
cabinet;  the  sheikh-uMslam  is,  under  the  sul- 
tan, the  director  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  For 
administrative  purposes  the  empire  is  divided 
into  vilayets,  sanjaks,  kazas,  nahi6s,  and 
kari^s.  The  legislative  body  is  composed  of  a 
senate  and  a  chamber  of  deputies.  The  consti- 
tution of  December  23,  1876,  abolished  in  1877, 
was  reestablished  July  23,  1908.  Mohammed 
v.,  born  1844,  emperor  of  the  Ottomans,  khalif 
of  the  Mussulmans,  thirty-sixth  sovereign  of  the 
house  of  Osman  and  twenty-ninth  since  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  is  the  third  son  of 
Abdul  Mejid.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Abdul 
Hamid,  deposed  April  27,  1909;  Abdul  Hamid 
had  succeeded  his  eldest  brother  Mohammed 
Murad  (deposed  August  31,  1876),  who  had  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle  Abdul  Aziz  (deposed  May  30, 
1876),  who  had  succeeded  the  father  of  the 
present  sultan  deceased  June  25,  1861.  The 
oldest  son  of  the  sultan  succeeds  only  when 
there  are  no  surviving  uncles  or  cousins  older 
than  himself.  Heir-presumptive,  Tussuf  Izzedin 
(bom  1857),  son  of  Abdul  Aziz. 

HiSTOBT 

iNTBODUcnow.  The  chief  interest  in  Turkey 
during  1913  centred  in  the  conduct  and  outcome 
of  the  Balkan  War,  which  is  fully  discussed 
under  the  title  Tubkkt  and  the  Balkan  Peo- 
ples. The  present  article  deals  only  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  empire.^j 

Political   Cbises. 
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and  their  powerful  agent,  the  committee  ol 
union  and  progress,  which  had  named  or  at 
least  dominated  the  government  practically  from 
the  Revolution  of  1008  until  the  autumn  of 
1912,  were  very  generally  blamed  for  the  mili- 
tary reverses  that  brougiit  the  country  in  1913 
almost  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Their  absorbing 
patriotism  had  expressed  itself  in  a  ruthless 
policy  of  Ottoman izing  the  empire — ^attempting 
to  substitute  uniform,  national  law  for  long- 
established  local  customs  and  usages — ^with  the 
result  that  enemies  had  arisen  on  all  sides, 
from  Basra  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  from  far- 
away Arabia,  throughout  Syria  and  Armenia, 
to  the  fierce  Christian  fighters  of  Macedonia 
and  Albania.  On  the  other  hand,  their  absorp- 
tion in  political  affairs  had  caused  the  Young 
Turks  to  neglect  the  army,  the  one  weapon 
against  their  numerous  opponents;  army  officers 
gave  more  heed  to  politics  than  to  their  com- 
mands; discipline  was  undermined;  and  Turkey 
was  unprepared  to  resist  the  onset  of  the 
Balkan  allies.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Young  Turks  had  been  discredited  and  late  in 
October,  1912,  had  lost  control  of  the  cabinet. 
In  November,  when  the  swift  advance  of  the 
Bulgarians  had  thrown  Constantinople  into  a 
panic,  it  was  easy  for  Kiamil  Pasha,  the  grand 
vizier,  to  defy  the  committee  of  union  and 
progress  and  to  imprison  several  of  its  leaders. 
There  seemed  to  be  little  real  opposition  to 
Kiamil's  attempts  speedily  to  terminate  the 
disastrous  war,  and  a  Grand  Council  of  No- 
tables, convened  in  January,  expressed  its  un- 
reserved approbation  of  the  ministerial  pro- 
gramme and  unanimously  accepted  the  media- 
tion of  the  powers. 

The  Young  Turk  leaders,  however,  who  had 
been  released  from  prison  on  December  8,  stig- 
matized the  proposal  to  surrender  Adrianople 
and  the  iEgean  Islands  as  cowardly.  With 
"save  the  national  honor  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt" as  a  slogan,  the  committee  of  union  and 
progress  stirred  up  a  great  popular  demonstra- 
tion against  the  government.  On  January  23, 
the  day  following  the  Grand  Council's  acquies- 
cence in  the  terms  of  peace,  a  small  company 
of  mounted  officers,  headed  by  Djemal  Bey,  vali 
of  Adana,  rode  into  the  Porte.  Their  arrival 
was  the  signal  for  a  concerted  rush  on  the  part 
of  various  groups  that  had  been  watching  close 
by.  Enver  Bey  and  Halil  Bey  then  appeared, 
and,  with  Djemal  Bey,  entered  the  Porte  and 
asked  to  see  the  grand  vizier.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  other  members  of  the  committee  of 
union  and  progress.  Nazim  Pasha,  minister 
of  war,  came  out  of  the  council  chamber  and 
was  at  once  shot  and  killed  by  a  member  of 
the  advancing  group.  In  the  ensuing  miUe, 
two  other  persons  were  murdered.  Enver  Bey 
then  entered  the  council  chamber  and  informed 
Kiamil  Pasha  that  he  must  either  resign  or 
swear  to  continue  the  war.  The  grand  vizier 
chose  the  former  course,  and,  armed  with  his 
resignation,  the  conspirators  proceeded  to  the 
palace,  where  they  secured  the  sultan's  assent 
to  the  appointment  of  their  old  leader,  Mahmud 
Shevket  Pasha,  as  grand  vizier.  This  dramatic 
coup  d'etat  brought  in  the  following  Young 
Turk  ministry:  Grand  vizier  and  war,  Mahmud 
Shevket  Pasha;  president  of  the  council,  Prince 
Said  Halim;  foreign  affairs,  Mukhtar  Bey;  in- 
terior. Hadji  Adil  Bey;  marine,  Tshuruk  Sula 
Mahmud;   justice,  Ibrahim  Pasha;   finance,  Ri- 


faat  Bey;  public  works,  Batzaria  Effendi; 
pious  foundations  (Evkaf),  Hairi  Bey;  agricul- 
ture, Djelal  Bey;  posts  and  telegraphs,  Oskian 
Effendi;  and  education,  Shukri  Bey.  Though 
accepting  no  office,  Enver  Bey  and  Talaat  Bey 
were  known  to  possess  great  influence  with  the 
new  government. 

Despite  the  energetic  efforts  of  Enver  Bey 
and  of  the  cabinet,  the  Turks  were  unable,  upon 
the  resumption  of  hostilities,  to  stem  the  tide 
of  defeat,  and  by  the  end  of  April  they  were 
obliged  to  confess  that  the  Balkan  allies  were 
in  complete  possession  of  all  European  Turkey 
except  Constantinople  and  its  environs.  Then  it 
was  that  even  the  Young  Turks  consented  to 
open  negotiations  for  peace,  and,  instead  of 
dying  in  the  attempt  to  "save  the  national 
honor,"  the  ministry  accepted  the  Treaty  of 
London  (May  30),  which  established  peace  on 
a  far  less  desirable  basis  than  that  proposed 
by  Kiamil  Pasha.  Naturally,  the  bitterness 
of  the  army  party  increased,  and  on  June  11 
Mahmud  Shevket  Pasha,  the  grand  vizier  and 
minister  of  war,  was  assassinated  in  the  streets 
of  Stamboul.  The  Young  Turk  government 
survived  the  shock,  however.  As  a  stem  warn- 
ing to  malcontents,  twelve  pensons  were  pub- 
licly hanged  for  suspected  complicity  in  the 
assassination  plot,  and  the  committee  of  union 
and  progress  utilized  the  conspiracy  aa  an  ex- 
cuse for  exiling  some  three  hundred  of  its 
political  opponents.  The  ministry  was  reor- 
ganized soon  after  the  assassination  of  Mah- 
mud Shevket  Pasha:  Prince  Said  Halim,  a 
wealthy  Egypto-Turk,  but  an  enemy  of  the 
khedive,  being  a  nephew  of  Ismail  Pasha  and 
therefore  in  line  of  succession  to  the  khedi- 
vate,  but  for  Ismail's  compact  with  the  Porte, 
and  an  ardent  Young  Turk  withal,  became 
grand  vizier  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs; 
the  former  ministers  of  justice,  finance,  pioui 
foundations  {Evkaf)  ^  posts  and  telegraphs, 
and  education,  retained  their  portfolios;  the 
following  new  appointments  were  made:  Presi- 
dent of  the  council,  Halil  Bey;  sheikh-uMslam, 
Mehmed  Essad  Pasha;  interior,  Talaat  Bey; 
wat,  Izzet  Pasha;  marine,  Mahmud  Pasha; 
commerce  and  agriculture,  Suleiman  el  Bus- 
tani;  and  public  works,  Osman  Nizami  Pasha. 

The  position  of  the  Young  Turk  ministry 
was  materially  strengthened  in  July  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  quarrels  among  the  Balkan 
allies  over  the  division  of  the  spoils  and  tiie 
consequent  second  phase  of  the  Balkan  War,  in 
which  Turkey,  as  one  of  the  assailants  of  B.ul- 
garia,  was  enabled  to  reoccupy  Adrianople  on 
July  22.  Hadji  Adil  Bey,  former  minister  of 
the  interior,  was  at  once  appointed  vali  of 
Adrianople,  and  a  complete  Turkish  civil  ad- 
ministration was  restored.  Thus  the  Youn^ 
Turks  appeared  to  have  been  successful  after 
all  in  their  endeavor  to  "  save  the  national 
honor."  Rumors  of  friction  between  Enver  Bey 
and  the  ministry  on  the  question  of  the  per- 
manent retention  of  Adrianople,  regardless  of 
the  treaty  of  London,  were  discredited  as  soon 
as  it  became  known  that  the  treaty  of  Con- 
stantinople (September  29)  between  Bulgaria 
and  the  Porte  secured  definitely  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire  not  only  Adrianople,  but  Demotika  and 
Kirk-kilisse  also.  This  astonishing  diplomatic 
victory  inspired  the  ministry  with  renewed  con- 
fidence, despite  the  fact  that  in  order  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  ^^,xMly^lSKf&^^^  ^^^** 
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•eign  loans  were  required.  At  the  autumn  con-  resenting  the  five  political  parties  into  which 
^ress  of  the  committee  of  union  and  progress,  the  Armenians  of  Turkey  are  divided,  to  as- 
the  intention  was  announced  of  transforming  sist  the  mixed  council  in  inquiring  into  Ar- 
the  committe  into  an  ordinary  parliamentary  menian  grievances.  Subsequently  a  deputation 
party  which,  while  still  stressing  a  policy  of  waited  on  the  grand  vizier,  who  explained  that 
■•*  Ottomanizing "  the  empire,  would  henceforth  the  war  had .  prevented  the  introduction  of  re- 
direct its  chief  activity  towards  the  encourage-  forms,  but  now  that  this  was  virtually  over  the 
ment  of  education,  commerce,  and  national  in-  government  as  a  first  step  was  sending  gen- 
dustry.  darmes  to  Anatolia;  he  assured  the  deputation 

Outcome  of  the  Wab.  The  conclusion  of  the  that  the  rumors  that  the  government  proposed 
Balkan  War  tound  Turkey  shorn  of  the  bulk  of  to  send  Macedonian  refugees  to  Armenian  did- 
her  European  possessions.  And  a  heavy  price  tricts  as  colonists  were  false.  When  the  war 
she  paid  for  her  defeat.  Kot  only  were  Al-  was  finally  ended  and  no  other  steps  had  been 
bania,  Macedonia,  the  ^gean  Islands,  Crete,  taken  to  redress  Armenian  grievances,  the  Ar- 
and  a  part  of  Thrace  lost  to  her,  but  thousands  menians  increased  their  clamor  for  a  larger 
of  Mussulman  refugees  from  the  sacrificed  dis-  measure  of  local  self-government  in  the  six 
tricts  had  to  be  provided  for  in  the  Asiatic  vilayets  which  they  largely  inhabited:  Erzerum, 
provinces,  and  economic  depression  combined  Van,  Bitlis,  Sivas,  Memuret-el-Aziz  (Kharput), 
with  political  unrest  to  distract  the  whole  em-  and  Diarbekr.  As  a  protest  against  the  in- 
pire.  Moreover,  the  military  losses  were  very  difi'erence  of  the  authorities,  the  patriarch  again 
heavy.  It  was  officially  reported  before  the  resigned  in  August  and  was  succeeded  by  Mgr. 
July  war  that  the  Turkish  losses  in  the  struggle  Zaven,  archbishop  of  Diarbekr.  Under  the 
worked  out  at  60,000  in  southern  Macedonia,  leadership  of  the  new  patriarch,  the  Armenian 
20,000  in  central  Macedonia,  and  in  Thrace,  committee  demanded  proportional  representa- 
10,000  at  Kirk-kilisse,  35,000  at  Lule  Burgas,  tion  of  the  two  million  Armenians  in  Turkey  in 
and  3500  at  Tchataldja.  Out  of  some  180,000  the  imperial  parliament  and  extensive  auton- 
troops  who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fighting,  omy  for  the  six  vilayets  under  a  national 
at  least  one-third  were  permanently  lost,  killed,  council.  The  first  of  these  demands  was  per- 
or  disabled,  and  about  50,000  had  been  cap-  emptorily  rejected  as  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
tured.  Finally,  the  war  added  materially  to  the  constitution,  although  Talaat  Bey  was  de- 
the  country's  indebtedness,  and  failure  to  con*  spatched  to  investigate  the  situation  in  the 
elude  a  loan  agreement  with  the  .foreign  powers  Armenian  districts;  the  answer  to  the  second 
in  1913  left  the  Turkish  exchequer  in  a  parlous  demand  was  deferred  until  reform  proposals  of 
condition.  In  the  meantime,  temporary  relief  Russia  and  Germany  had  been  considered  by 
was  secured  by  the  sale  of  treasury  bonds  to  the  government.  At  a  discussion  on  December 
the  amount  of  100,000,000  francs  to  the  French  25,  between  the  grand  vizier  and  the  German 
firm  of  Perrier  and  Company.  These  bonds  and  Russian  ambassadors,  the  principle  of  re- 
were  described  as  the  balance  of  120,000,000  form  in  the  six  vilayets  was  accepted  by  the 
francs  of  treasury  bonds  bearing  5  per  cent,  in-  Porte,  but  difficulty  was  experienced  in  agree- 
terest,  the  emission  of  which  was  authorized  ing  upon  the  details  of  the  scheme.  One  of  the 
by  the  law  of  February  2.  It  was  arranged  chief  outstanding  problems  was  the  representa- 
that  the  revenue  accruing  from  the  war  tax  on  tion  of  Moslems  and  non-Moslems  in  the  gen- 
real  estate,  whereby  these  bonds  were  guaran-  eral  assembly,  as  the  Porte  was  reluctant  to 
teed,  should  be  handed  over  to  the  agencies  of  allow  equal  representation  to  the  two  sections, 
the  public  debt  administration  as  they  were  The  Other  Asiatic  Provinces.  It  was  not 
encashed.  In  what  financial  straits  Turkey  only  in  the  six  Armenian  vilayets  that  a 
found  herself  is  eloquently  witnessed  by  the  strong  reaction  set  in  against  the  Ottomanizing 
fact  that  the  French  firm  took  the  bonds  at  80  tendencies  of  the  Young  Turk  party  and  in 
-with  interest  of  12^  per  cent.  favor   of   larger   measures   of   local    autonomy. 

The  Armenian  Question.  One  of  the  dis-  In  May,  great  opposition  was  reported  from 
tressing  accompaniments  of  the  Balkan  War  Basra,  near  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  new  laws  re- 
was  a  recrudescence  of  the  difiiculties  between  eently  promulgated  for  the  administration  of 
the  Armenians  and  their  Moslem  neighbors,  that  vilayet.  The  Arabs  felt  that  too  much 
Although  there  was  no  uprising  on  the  part  of  power  was  entrusted  to  the  vali,  that  there  was 
the  Armenians  against  Turkish  sovereignty,  too  much  centralization.  These  protests  were 
but  rather  a  tendency  to  serve  in  the  army  as  offset  with  vague  promises  of  reform,  and  mean- 
loyal  defenders  of  the  empire,  nevertheless  they  while  troops  were  sent  to  Basra  from  Bagdad, 
were  distrusted  as  Christian  siympathizers  It  was  in  the  vilayets  of  Beirut,  Syria,  and 
with  the  triumphs  of  the  Balkan  peoples,  and  Aleppo  that  the  Arabs  were  loudest  in  demands 
several  Armenians  were  massacred  at  Rodosto  for  "home  rule."  The  suppression  of  the 
in  European  Turkey.  Then,  too,  the  Armenians  Syrian  decentralization  league  of  Beirut  by  the 
of  the  Asiatic  provinces  complained  bitterly  Young  Turks  incited  no  little  unrest  in  thope 
aeainst  the  general  lawlessness  and  spasmodic  districts  throughout  the  spring  months,  and  thn 
attacks  of  their  hereditary  foes,  the  fanatical  Arab  congress,  sitting  in  Paris  in  July,  ma^le 
Kurds,  and  against  a  proposal  of  the  Turkish  vehement  protest  against  the  government  at 
government  to  settle  Mohammedan  refugees  Constantinople.  About  the  same  time,  a  peti- 
from  Macedonia  and  Thrace  in  the  Armenian  tion,  signed  by  1700  representative  citizens  of 
districts.  Owing  to  their  failure  to  secure  any  Beirut,  was  addressed  to  the  grand  vizier  re- 
alleviation  of  the  condition  of  their  people,  the  questing  (1)  repeal  of  the  vilayet's  law,  (2) 
Armenian  patriarch  and  the  lay  council  ten-  acceptance  of  former  programmes  of  reforms; 
dered  their  resignation.  At  an  extraordinary  (3)  reopening  of  the  decentralization  league's 
meeting  of  the  Armenian  National  Council  in  club-house.  The  Young  Turk  ministry  soon  in- 
May,  however,  it  was  decided  not  to  accept  these  dicated  a  willingness  S)  conciliate  and  compro- 
resignations,  but  to  appoint  five  persons,  rep-  mise.    In  August   a  formed  <l£r^^cil[t^^^t^f0^|p 
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Turks  and  Arabs  was  reported  from  Beirut,  in*  taken  to  promote  French  culture  in  Syria,  such 
▼olving  the  selection  of  Arab-speaking  officials  as  the  foundation  of  a  school  of  law  and  a 
for  the  Arab  vilayets,  the  appointment  of  at  school  of  arts  and  crafts  at  Beirut,  the  oontem* 
least  three  Arab  ministers  and  at  least  five  porary  establishment  of  a  "  professional "  school 
Arab  valis,  the  use  of  Arabic  as  an  official  at  Damascus,  the  introduction  of  some  useful 
language  in  the  Arab  provinces  and  the  control  administrative  reforms  for  the  benefit  of  the 
of  expenditure  on  public  works  by  the  pro-  population  of  the  Lebanon,  and  the  opening  of 
vincial  councils.  The  new  vali  of  Beirut,  Samy  the  port  of  Junieh  to  the  north  of  Beirut. 
Bekir  Bey,  appointed  in  November,  was  very  British  diplomacv  was  especially  directed  to- 
friendly  to  the  Arabs.  ward  the  grant  of  concessions  in  Asia  Minor 

Meanwhile,  in  July,  a  new  scheme  was  an-  and  about  the  Persian  Gulf.  Provision  was 
nounced  by  the  Turkish  ministry  for  the  di-  made  in  the  summer  (1)  for  the  recognition 
vision  of  the  Asiatic  vilayets  into  a  group  of  by  Great  Britain  of  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte 
inspectorates-general.  According  to  the  plan,  over  Koweit,  which  is  to  be  an  autonomous 
which  was  described  as  a  compromise  between  kaza  of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  (2)  for  a  pledge 
the  Young  Turks  and  the  decentralizers,  there  on  the  part  of  the  Porte  not  to  interfere  in  the 
would  be  two  Armenian  inspectorates-general,  internal  affairs  of  Koweit  or  in  the  questicHi 
comprising  the  vilayets  of  Adana,  Sivas,  Khar-  of  succession,  and  for  the  recognition  of  the 
put,  Diarbekr,  Bitlis,  Van,  and  Erzerum.  The  conventions  concluded  between  the  sheikh  of 
other  groups  would  be  Yemen,  Syria,  Irak,  and  Koweit  and  the  British  government;  (3)  for 
Anatolia.  At  the  head  of  each  such  division  the  abandonment  by  the  Porte  of  all  its  pre- 
would  be  an  inspector-general,  appointed  for  tensions  to  suzerainty  over  the  peninsula  of 
five  years,  assisted  by  foreign  advisers,  and  El  Katr,  the  Bahrein  Islands,  Muscat,  and  the 
entrusted  with  extensive  powers.  The  powers  territory  of  the  trucial  cliiefs;  (4)  for  the  rec- 
of  the  valis  would  remain  unchanged,  but  any  ognition'  by  the  Porte  of  the  right  of  Great 
vali  might  be  dismissed  by  his  inspector-general  Britain  to  undertake  the  duty  of  lighting,  buoy- 
without  reference  to  the  minister  of  the  interior  Ing,  and  policing  the  Persian  Gulf.  Great  Brit- 
at  Constantinople.  ain  declined  to  allow  the  extension  of  the  Ger- 

FoBEiGN  OoNCESSiONS  IN  THE  AsiATio  Pbot-  man  Bagdad  Railway  to  Koweit.  Turco-Brit- 
INCE8.  Work  on  the  construction  of  the  great  ish  negotiations  dragged  on  throughout  the 
Bagdad  Railway  was  quickened  during  1013  as  year  over  the  navigation  of  the  Tigris,  Euphrates, 
a  result  of  the  conclusion  of  protracted  nego-  and  the  Shatt^el-Arab,  and  the  mntier  between 
tiations  among  several  great  powers  which  were  Turkey  and  Persia. 

interested  in  securing  concessions  from  Turkey.  Along  with  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Brit- 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  particular  under-  ain,  Italy  was  vying  for  commercial  privileges 
taking  was  primarily  Germany's:  Russia  so  rec-  in  Turkey.  Her  prolonged  occupation  of  the 
ognized  it  by  an  agreement  signed  at  Potsdam  twelve  iDgean  Islands  which  she  had  captured 
in  1911,  and  then  both. Great  Britain  and  France  in  the  course  of  the  Turco-Italian  War  of  1911- 
acquiesced.  According  to  the  Franco-German  1912,  afforded  her  a  strategic  centre  in  the 
agreement,  the  Ottoman  bank  will  hand  over  Near  East,  and  it  was  frequently  rumored  that 
to  the  Deutsche  bank  its  financial  interest  in  she  was  retaining  the  islands  in  order  to  wring 
the  Bagdad  Railway;  the  Deutsche  bank  will  from  Turkey  valuable  railway  concessions  in 
buy  this  stock  and  will  renounce  in  favor  of  Asia  Minor  and  in  Syria.  In  this  policy,  Italy 
interested  French  parties  other  railway  conces-  naturally  encountered  opposition  not  only  from 
sions  on  the  Black  Sea  coast  and  in  Syria;  the  Turkey  and  Greece,  but  also  from  France  and 
result  will  be  that  Germany  will  obtain  absolute  Great  Britain. 

liberty  of  action  as  regards  the  Bagdad  Rail-       Miscexlaneous.    Following  the  conclusion  of 

,  way  and  that  France  will  be  guaranteed  against  the  Balkan  War,  elaborate  plans  were  perfected 

German  competition  in  other  regions.  for  the  construction  of  a  new  Turkish  navy,  and 

In  September,  as  a  result  of  several  weeks'  late  in  December  the  purchase  of  a  superdread- 
negotiation  in  Paris,  another  important  agree-  nought  from  Brazil  was  rumored.  It  is  not  nn- 
ment  was  reached  between  the  French  and  Turk-  important  to  record,  on  account  of  hia  great 
ish  governments,  by  which  France  gets  the  right  political,  as  well  as  religious,  influence  over  the 
to  extend  the  Aleppo-Homs  Railway  from  Ra-  Orthodox  Christians  within  the  Ottoman  Em- 
jak,  its  southern  terminus,  to  Lydda  on  the  pire,  that  a  successor  was  elected  on  February 
line  connecting  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem,  and  also  10  to  Joachim  III.,  Orthodox  patriarch  of  Con- 
the  right  to  construct  railways  in  Armenia,  stantinople,  who  died  on  November  26,  1912. 
from  Samsun  to  Sivas  and  Kharput,  and  The  new  patriarch  was  Germanos  Kavakopoulos, 
from  Trebizond  to  Sivas.  In  return,  the  born  in  1835,  in  Stamboul,  educated  at  Jemea- 
French  government  promised  to  support,  lem  and  Athens,  made  metropolitan  of  Kos  in 
after  the  signing  of  definite  treaties  of  1864,  and  transferred  to  the  see  of  Chalcedon 
peace   between   the  Porte   and   all   the   Balkan   in    1897.     He  assumed  the  title  of  Germanos 

states,  the  issue  of  a  Turkish  loan  of  700,000,-  V. 

000  francs  in  France  and  to  consent,  if  other  TTTBKEY  AND  THE  BALSIAN  PEOPLES. 
powers  agree,  to  a  four  per  cent,  customs  in-  The  most  important  events  of  1913  in  sonth- 
crease  and  an  income  tax  on  foreigners  resi-  eastern  Europe  were  connected  with  two  more 
dent  in  Turkey.  The  importance  of  French  in-  or  less  distinct  wars:  (1)  that  begun  in  October, 
terests  in  Turkey  was  expressed  by  M.  Dou-  1912,  and  concluded  in  May,  1913,  between 
mergue,  the  French  premier,  late  in  December,  Turkey  on  one  side  and  the  Balkan  allies— 
who  reminded  his  hearers  that  French  capital  i.e.  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Greece,  and  Montenegro— 
invested  in  Turkey,  almost  entirely  in  Ottoman  on  the  other;  and  (2)  that  in  July,  1913,  be- 
government  bonds,  amounted  in  round  figures  to  tween  Bulgaria  on  one  side  and  her  former  allies 
3,000,000,000  francs,  and  went  on  to  say  that  toirether  with  Rumania  and  Turkey  on  the 
by  recent  agreement  various  measures  had  been  other.     These  two  p)nfiictscpm^^,cQipenient];f 
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treated   together   as   the    "Balkan    War,"   the 
course  of  which  as  well  as  the  international  as- 
pects and  immediate  results  of  which  will  con- 
cern   us   in   the   present   article.     The   genesis 
and  early  history  of  the  war  are  discussed  at 
some  length  in  the  1912  Year  Book,  Tubket 
AND  THE  Balkan  Peoples.     See  also  in  this 
volume    Albanla,    Bttloabla,    CBETEy    Gbebgb, 
MoNTENEGBOy  RumanlAl,  Sebvia,  and  Tubket. 
FiBST  London  Peace  Confebence.    Negotia- 
tions for  peace  between  Turkey  and  the  Balkan 
allies,  opened  in  London  on  December  16,  1912, 
were    deadlocked    by    absolutely    contradictory 
yiews  on  three  weighty  matters.     In  the  first 
place,   both   Bulgaria    and   Turkey   maintained 
that  Adrianople  was  essential  to  their  national 
safety.     Secondly,  Greece  demanded  the  cession 
by  Turkey  of  all  the  iEgean  Islands,  which  are 
populated  almost  exclusively  by  Greeks,  while 
Turkey  insisted  that  the  retention  of  some  of 
them   (e.g.  Imbros,  Tenedos,  and  Lemnos)   was 
necessary  to  her  for  the  protection  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  of  others    (e.g.   Chios  and  Myt- 
ilene)   for  the  defense  of  the  vilayets  of  Asia 
Minor.    Finally,  the  allies  not  only  opposed  the 
assumption  of  any  share  of  the  Ottoman  debt, 
but  also  urged  the  payment  by  Turkey  of  a  war 
indemnity:  to  yield  to  this  claim  would  totally 
destroy  Turkish  credit.    The  Turkish  diplomats, 
therefore,  rejected  the  victors'  terms  of  peace, 
and  on  January  6  the  allies  suspended  the  con- 
ference.    Ten    days    later,    the    gi^at.  powers, 
fearful  of  a  resumption  of  hostilities  in   the 
Balkans,  advised  the  Porte,  in  a  collective  note, 
to  yield  on  the  question  of  the  surrender  and 
cession  of  Adrianople  and  to  leave  the  other 
unsettled  problems  to  the  powers  for  adjudi- 
cation.    For  a  few  days  it  was  believed  the 
Porte  would  act  favorably  upon  the  collective 
note,  and  a  council  of  notables,  assembled  at 
Constantinople  on  January  22,  gave  its  assent, 
but  on  the  next  day  a  coup  S4tai  in  the  Turk- 
ish capital  overthrew  the  conciliatory  ministry 
of  Kiamil  Pasha  and  put  in  its  place  a  "no 
surrender,"    Young    Turk    cabinet,    headed    by 
Mahmud   Shevket  Pasha  and   inspired  by  the 
patriotic    Enver    Bey    (see    Tubket,    Political 
Crises) .     The  only  concession  which  the  new 
government  would  propose  was  one  for  the  di- 
vision of  Adrianople  and  the  grant  of  autonomy 
to  the  iEgean  Islands:  this  was,  of  course,  un- 
acceptable to  the  Balkan  allies,  and  thus  the 
first  London  conference  came  to  naught. 

Resumption  of  Hostilities.  Hostilities  were 
resumed  between  the  belligerents  on  February 
3.  Although  the  Bulgarians  were  unable  to 
carry  the  fortifications  at  Tchataldja  and  press 
on  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  they  suc- 
cessfully combated  every  effort  of  the  Turks  to 
advance  from  their  strong  entrenchments.  A 
determined  attempt  of  Enver  Bey  to  turn  the 
Bulgarian  right  flank  by  means  of  an  advance 
from  the  Gallipoli  peninsula  toward  Rodosto 
was  thwarted  after  several  weeks*  rather  des- 
ultory fighting.  Meanwhile  the  sieges  of  Ad- 
rianople, Janina,  and  Scutari — the  only  posi- 
tions west  of  Tchataldja  still  held  by  the  Turks 
— were  vigorously  pushed  by  the  allies.  On 
March  6  Janina  surrendered  to  the  Greeks. 
The  Bulgarians  with  Servian  help  repeatedly 
stormed  Adrianople;  two  forts  were  taken  on 
March  0,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  the  whole 
eastern  line  of  defenses  was  carried  and  Shukri 
Pasha  was  compelled  to  capitulate  with  some 


30,000  men.  The  allies  who  victoriously  entered 
Adrianople  found  a  city  whose  buildings  had 
suffered  from  cannon  and  fire  and  whose  popu- 
lation were  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Outside 
of  Constantinople  and  a  small  stretch  of  adja- 
cent territory,  only  Scutari  was  left  to  the 
Turks  of  all  European  Turkey.  The  fate 
of  Scutari,  involved  as  it  was  in  a  thorny  in- 
ternational problem,  will  be  discussed  later  un- 
der The  Albanian  Question. 

The  Gbeek  Navt.  Before  the  close  of  1912, 
the  small  but  efficient  Greek  navy  had  already 
distinguished  itself  by  seizing  practically  all  the 
iCgean  Islands  not  actually  occupied  by  Italy. 
Thus  landings  had  been  effected  on  Lemnos  on 
October  21;  Thasos,  Imbros,  and  Strati  on 
October  31;  Psara  on  November  5;  Tenedos, 
November  6;  Nikaria,  November  17;  Mytilene, 
November  21;  and  Samos  and  Chios,  Novem- 
ber 24.  Some  fighting  occurred  on  Chios,  Samos, 
and  Mytilene,  but  by  the  middle  of  January 
the  Turkish  troops  had  surrendered  or  been 
dispersed.  Throughout  February  and  March 
Greek  warships  performed  valuable  service   in 

Sreventing  the  Turks  from  reoccupying  any  of 
le  islands  or  from  transporting  reinforcements 
from  the  Asiatic  provinces  to  Macedonia  and 
Thrace  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  Bulgarians. 
One  result  of  the  activity  of  the  Greek  fleet 
was  that  Turkish  shippinff  was  almost  at  a 
standstill  in  the  Mgeam,  On  the  whole,  Turk- 
ish warships  proved  quite  ineffective,  although 
the  Hamidieh  made  several  long  cruises  through 
the  ^gean  and  to  Egypt,  and  once  into  the 
Adriatic,  managing  to  elude  the  Greek  fleet  and 
to  terrify  Greek  merchant  vessels. 

The  Albanian  Question.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Balkan  War,  great  fear  was 
felt  lest  the  spark  kindled  in  southeastern 
Europe  should  be  communicated  to  the  great 
powers  and  set  the  whole  continent  ablaze.  It 
was  about  the  disposition  of  Albania  that  the 
greatest  danger  existed  at  all  times.  Not  only 
did  Montenegro  aspire  to  annex  Scutari,  but 
Greece  and  Servia  desired  to  divide  the  larger 
part  of  Albania  between  them.  Servia,  in  par- 
ticular, cut  off  for  many  years  from  the  Adriatic 
by  Turkey  and  Austria-Hungary  and  now  from 
the  iBgean  by  the  Greek  occupation  of  Salonika, 
felt  she  had  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  secure 
Durazzo  or  some  other  Albanian  port  which 
would  give  her  territorial  and  commercial  ac- 
cess to  the  Mediterranean,  and  with  this  Servian 
ambition  Russia  was  known  actively  to  sympa- 
thize. On  the  other  hand,  both  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  Italy  had  important  economic  and 
political  interests  in  Albania  and  no  desire  to 
encounter  Servian  competition  on  the  Adriatic; 
neither  Austria-Hungary  nor  Italy  would  allow 
the  other  to  possess  the  country ;  and  both  stood 
together,  therefore,  in  insisting  that  Albania, 
since  it  manifestly  could  not  remain  Turkish, 
should  be  erected  into  an  autonomous  princi- 
pality. The  state  of  European  alliances  caused 
Germany  to  champion  the  policy  of  Italy  and 
Austria-Hungary  and  brought  France  and 
Great  Britain  to  the  support  of  Russia.  Only 
the  earnest  endeavors  of  all  the  foreign  offices 
of  Europe  succeeded  in  effecting  a  compromise 
of  the  conflicting  purposes  and  thus  preventing 
a  general  war. 

As  early  as  November  -28,  1912,  the  matter 
had  reached  its  first  acute  stage  by  the  capture 
of  Durazzo  by  the  Servians.    This  was  Bettled.  tT/c» 
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however,  by  an  agreement  among  the  powers,  tween  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  allies.  The  Porte 
announced  at  London  on  December  20,  accepting  at  once  consented,  and  two  weeks  later  the  allies 
the  principle  of  Albanian  autonomy  and  like-  were  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  mediation 
wise  of  the  commercial  access  of  Servia  to  the  on  condition  that  the  western  boundary  of 
Adriatic.  With  this  understanding,  Servia  Turkey  be  the  Rodosto-Malatra  line,  that  Crete 
evacuated   Durazzo.  and  the  ^gean  Islands  be  ceded,  and  that  an 

The  next  difficult  stage  in  the  negotiations  indemnity  be  paid  by  Turkey.  The  powers,  un- 
was  the  determination  of  the  boundaries  of  the  willing  to  aflford  Bulgaria  a  foothold  on  the 
proposed  principality.  In  deference  to  the  stren-  Dardanelles,  insisted  on  a  line  from  Enos  to 
nous  representations  of  Austria-Hungary,  though  Midia  by  way  of  the  Maritza  and  Ergene  rivers; 
only  after  protracted  debate  and  in  the  face  of  *nd,  as  Italian  interests  especially  opposed  tlie 
bitter  protests  from  Montenegro,  the  powers  at  «nion  of  the  -^gean  Islands  with  Greece,  the 
length  agreed  to  incorporate  Scutari  in  the  new  powers  proposed  to  determine  later  their  status, 
state,  but  repeated  their  promise  that  Servia  Oji  April  1  the  Porte  was  ready  to  accept  a 
should  be  given  commercial  access  to  the  Adri-  direct  line  from  Enos  to  Midia,  and  the  allia 
atic  over  a  neutral  railway.  In  return,  Russia  ^^^^  finally  induced  to  agree  to  these  prelimi- 
and  her  allies  obtained  the  consent  of  Austria-  navies :  (1)  The  Enos-Midia  line  was  accepted 
Hungary  and  Italy  that  the  almost  exclusively  a»  a  basis  for  a  boundary;  (2)  the  powers  re- 
Albanian  towns  of  Ipek,  Djakova,  Prisrend,  and  «erved  absolutely  the  status  of  the  uEgcan  Is- 
Dibra,  on  or  near  the  River  Drin,  should  go  to  lands  for  future  settlement;  (3)  the  question  of 
the  Serbs.  The  northern  and  eastern  frontiers  *  ^ar  indemnity  and  the  Ottoman  debt  would 
of  the  Albanian  state  were  accordingly  agreed  ^  settled  by  a  financial  commission  sitting  at 
upon  by  the  powers  on  March  26.  The  imme-  a  later  date  in  Paris;  (4)  the  delimitation  of 
diate  result  was  a  relaxation  of  tension  among  ^^e  Albanian  boundaries  would  be  determined  bv 
the  powers  and  the  simultaneous  withdrawal  of  ^^^  powers.  An  armistice  to  this  effect  was 
the  Russian  and  Austro-Hungarian  troops  from  signed  at  Bulair  on  April  19  by  all  the  bellijj- 
the  Galician  frontier.  erents  except  Montenegro,  which,  as   has  been 

Servia  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement,  but  fi''®*^?^  noted  was  still  vigorously  prosecuting 
Montenegro   proved    so   obstinate   that  another   ^%  8*«g®  ?^  Scutari. 

crisis  was  soon  precipiteted.  On  April  1  King  ,  SiwondI^ndon  Peace  Conmusnce.  The  cap- 
Nicholas  was  notified  that  the  powers  had  unani-  *«'«  <>]  Scutari  by  the  Montenegrins  on  April 
mously  agreed  to  blockade  his  coast  if  he  did  26  made  the  truce  general,  and  as  soon  as  King 
not  raise  the  siege  of  Scuteri.  His  answer  was  Nicholas  had  submitted  to  the  powers  and  sur- 
that  the  proposed  action  of  the  powers  was  a  rendered  Scutari  on  May  14  to  the  international 
breach  of  neutrality  and  that  Montenegro  would  »»Y*^^Sr«l'  delegates  of  all  the  Balkan  allies 
not  alter  her  attitude  until  she  had  signed  a  »»d  of  Turkey  again  set  out  for  London,  where, 
treaty  of  peace.  At  once  the  warships  of  all  ?"  ^?y  ^V  they  opened  their  second  conference 
the  powers  except  Russia,  which  had  none  in  *«'  the  discussion  of  the  terms  of  a  wneral 
the  Mediterranean,  blockaded  Antivari.  On  P«»^;  Warned  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British 
April  16,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  powers,  aecretary  for  foreign  affairs,  that  the  powers 
the  Servian  trSi)ps  were  recalled  from  Scutari,  would  not  tolerate  protracted  deliberations,  such 
Nevertheless,  the  Montenegrins  persisted  alone  »»,?*<!  wrecked  the  first  London  conference,  the 
and  on  April  22  compelled  Essad  Pasha  te  sur-  P^"^*^*^  diplonjate  proceeded  promptly  with  their 
render  Scutari.  Two  days  later  the  Austro-  task,  and  on  May  30  the  Treaty  of  London  was 
Hungarian  government  demanded  that  vigorous  ^gned  by  representatives  of  all  the  belligerents, 
action  be  underteken  by  the  powers  to  put  inde-  ^*"  P"""?,*^  provisions  were  those  already  sug- 
pendent  Albania  in  possession  of  Scutari  accord-  8®«,^?  bythe  powers: 

fng  te  the  agreement  of  March  26.    At  once  the       <^)  ^  The  boundary  between  Turkey  and  the 
greatest  excitement  prevailed  throughout  Rus-  f">««  te  be  a  line  drawn  from  Midia  to  Enos, 
fia;  Pan-Slavic  demonstrations  against  the  Aus-  *?  ^  delimitated  by  an  international  commis^ 
tro-Hungarian  policy  were  held  in  many  of  the  ®'®"\    rrvv       j«        «aiv*xi.ja 
large  cities.    In  Austria-Hungary  military  prep-      .^2)    The  boundaries  of  Albania  to  be  deter- 
arations  were  renewed  on  a  large  scale,  and  on  ™>"jd  by  the  powers; 
May  1  the  Dual  Monarchy  gavt  notice  that  it         ^     Turkey  te  cede  Crete  to  Greece; 
would  undertake  individual  Iction  should  Mon-    -,<*>    ^h«  powers  to  decide  the  stetus  of  the 
tenegro  not  agree  to  the  ultimatum.    Italy,  un-  -^-gean  Awands;  .     ,    „  ^,     ^ 

willing  to  permit  Austria-Hungary  individual  ,.  <^)  ^h?  settlonent  of  all  the  financial  ques- 
action  in  Albania,  announced  that  she  would  t'^"»  ^'.">"?  ^^*  ""f  **^«  J^"  *?  ^,  }^^^.^  ^ 
support  her  ally.  As  the  result  of  all  the  pres-  international  commission  to  meet  at  Paris. 
su?e  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  King  Nicholas  ^  I^ifBUWiON  of  the  Balkan  Aixies.*  The 
on  May  5  yielded  and  placed  Scutari  in  the  J^^^^l  ^^  ^u.^^'^'^.T?  *  ^^l^^^l  "7^^^  ^^^' 
hands  of  the  powers,  just  in  time,  as  Sir  Edward  ^^^^  «»**  withm  eight  months  the  Ottoman  Em- 
Grey  informed  the  House  of  Commons,  to  pre-  P»".  ^^^  ^««"  !^^^?  °f.  all  her  European  pos- 
vent  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Austria-  "^/^^^'l*  «*f  Pt  Constentmople  and  a  small  tract 
Hungary  and  Russia.  On  May  14  the  sailors  ^{  #^°*  i*^  T*  ""^  *^^  ^*"-*^  ^'\T 
from  the  international  fleet  occupied  Scutari  in  T^?*  ^^»«  ^^*^  ^°  ^wT*/"!?  '"T^?  f?  *^ 
the  name  of  the  principalitv  of  Albania.  Sub-  H"!^'^  and  harmony  that  had  characteri2«d  the 
-.««»««*  :«*«-r,ofj^r,«i  /f^T«T>ii/.of;/.r,o  ;«  ^^i^^  Balkan  allies.  But  the  surprising  rapiditv  an«i 
sequent   international   complications   in   corniec  .  result  had  been  achievea 

tion  with  the  Albanian  question  are  noted  m  a  wmvu   mc  icoun,  u«ux  uccn   a^uic^tru 

paragraph  below.  International  Aspects  of  the  ^— — -^ 

Situation.  •The  two  following  sections  are  taken.  In  part 

T^TTvirwpn  Ppaptp  "N'moTTATTows       Alrpnrlv    nn    ^rom  an  artlcie  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Duggan,  "  The  Bal- 
KE>EWED  i-EACE  INEGOTIATIONB.     Already,   ou    ^^^^    Adjustment."    In    the  Political    Scirnct    Qu^^ 
March  1,  the  powers  had  offered  to  mediate  be-  terly,  vol.  28,  pp.  627-45. 
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only  served  in  the  Ion?  run  to  whet  the  ambi-  also  that  the  erection  of  an  independent  Albania 

tion  of  each  of  the  Balkan  states  to  secure  the  deprived  Greece  of   a   large   part  of   northern 

bulk  of  the  spoils.    Even  before  the  conclusion  Epirus,  as  it  had  deprived  Servia  of  a  great 

of  the  Treaty  of  London,  evidences  were  not  lack-  part  of  Old  Servia,  and  Montenegro  of  Scutari, 

ing  of  a  bitter  rivalry  and  lamentable  disunion  In  fact,  he  asserted,  Bulgaria  alone  would  retain 

among  the  victorious  allies  which  were  to  lead,  everything  she  hoped  for,  securing  nearly  three- 

as  the  event  proved,  straight  to  another  armed  fifths  of  the  conquered  territory  and  leaving  only 

conflict.     To  understand  the  genesis  of  the  sec-  two-fifths  to  be  divided  among  her  three  allies; 

ond  phase  of  the  Balkan  War,  it  is  necessary  and  this,  despite  the  fact  that  but  for  the  activ- 

to  consider  the  validity  of  the  claims  advanced  ity  of  the  Greek  navy  in  preventing  the  convoy 

by  the  various  states.  of   Turkey's   best   troops   from   Asia,    Bulgaria 

When  the  secret  treaty  of  alliance  between  would  never  have  had  her  rapid  success  at  the 
Bulgaria  and  Servia  against  Turkey  was  signed  beginning  of  the  war.  Finally,  he  strenuously 
in  March,  1912,  a  division  of  the  territory  that  objected  to  the  whole  seaboard  of  Macedonia 
might  possibly  fall  to  them  in  case  of  war  was  going  to  Bulgaria,  as  the  population  where  it 
agreed  upon.  Neither  Bulgaria  nor  Servia  ever  was  not  Moslem  was  largely  Greek."  The  an- 
officially  published  the  treaty  in  full,  but  from  swer  of  Dr.  Daneff  to  the  Greek  contention  "  was 
the  version  printed  in  Le  Matin  (Paris)  in  No-  to  the  effect  that  Greece  already  had  several 
vember,  1913,  we  know  what  the  division  was  good  ports  on  the  Mediterranean,  while  Bulgaria 
to  be.  A  line  running  from  a  point  just  east  had  none,  and  that  Bulgaria  would  have  to 
of  Kumanova  to  the  head  of  Lake  Ochrida  was  spend  immense  sums  on  either  Kavala  or  Dedea- 
to  divide  the  conquered  territory  between  Bui-  gatch  to  make  them  of  any  great  value.  More- 
gar  ia  and  Servia.  This  would  give  Monastir,  over,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  Greece  would  get 
Koprili,  Ochrida,  Prilip,  and  Istib  to  the  Bui-  Crete,  at  least  part  of  the  JSgean  Islands,  and 
garians — a  great  concession  on  the  part  of  a  good  slice  of  the  mainland.  She  had  suffered 
Servia.  Certain  disputed  towns  near  the  pro-  least  in  the  war  and  was  really  being  overpaid 
posed  line  were  to  be  left  to  the  arbitrament  of  for  her  services." 

the  czar  of  Russia.  The  chief  aim  of  this  divi-  Behind  all  these  formal  apologies  were  the 
sion  was  that  Servia  should  obtain  a  seaboard  conflicting  ambitions  and  the  racial  hatreds 
upon  the  Adriatic,  and  Bulgaria  upon  the  iEgean.  which  had  existed  from  time  immemorial  and 
Incidentally  Bulgaria  would  obtain  western  which  no  discussion  could  effectually  resolve. 
Thrace  and  the  greater  part  of  Macedonia,  and  It  had  been  a  source  of  surprise  that  the  Chris- 
Servia  would  secure  the  greater  part  of  Albania,  tian  peoples  of  the  Balkans  were  able  to  unite 
These  schemes  had  been  entirely  upset  by  the  in  1912  on  any  terms;  it  was  a  greater  surprise 
course  of  events.  "  Bulgaria's  share  had  been  that  they  had  remained  united  long  enough  to 
considerably  increased  by  the  unexpected  con-  wage  an  eight-months'  war  against  Turkey;  it 
quest  of  eastern  Thrace,  including  AdrianoplCf  surprised  no  one  that  now,  over  such  rich  booty, 
whereas  Servia's  portion  had  been  greatly  dimin-  they  should  fall  to  quarreling.  The  normal 
ished  by  the  creation  of  an  independent  Albania  atmosphere  of  the  Balkans  was  restored. 
out  of  her  share.  Moreover,  M.  Pashitch,  the  Pbepabationb  fob  a  Secokd  Wab.  Even  be- 
Servian  prime  minister,  maintained  that  whereas  fore  the  surrender  of  Adrianople  by  the  Turks, 
by  the  treaty  of  alliance  Bulgaria  was  to  send  on  March  26,  military  conflicts  had  taken 
detachments  to  assist  the  Servian  armies  oper-  place  between  Bulgarians  and  Servians  and  be- 
ating in  the  Vardar  valley,  the  reverse  had  been  tween  Bulgarians  and  Greeks.  On  March  12  a 
found  necessary  and  Adrianople  had  been  taken  pitched  battle  occurred  between  the  latter  at 
only  with  the  help  of  60,000  Servians  and  by  Nigrita;  and  though  a  mixed  commission  at 
means  of  the  Servian  siege  guns.  Equity  de-  once  drew  up  a  code  of  regulations  for  use  in 
manded  that  the  new  conditions  which  had  arisen  towns  occupied  by  joint  armies,  very  little  atten- 
and  which  had  entirely  altered  the  situation  tion  was  subsequently  paid  to  it.  The  Servians 
should  be  given  consideration  and  that  Bulgaria  shortly  afterwards  expelled  the  manager  of  the 
should  not  expect  the  preliminary  engagements  branch  of  the  National  Bulgarian  Bank  at 
to  be  carried  out."  The  answer  of  Dr.  Daneff,  Monastir,  a  step  which  elicited  emphatic  pro- 
the  Bulgarian  foreign  minister,  "was  that  Bui-  tests  from  Sofia  against  the  policy  of  Serbizing 
garia  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fight;  that,  had  she  districts  in  anticipation  of  the  final  settlement, 
not  kept  the  main  Turkish  force  occupied,  Ser-  On  April  17  M.  Pashitch  informed  the  Servian 
via  and  Greece  would  have  been  crushed;  that  a  SkupscBtina  that  his  government  would  refuse 
treaty  is  a  treaty,  and  that  the  additional  gain  to  be  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  alli- 
of  eastern  Thrace  in  no  way  invalidated  the  old  ance  of  March,  1912.  From  that  date  until  the 
agreement."  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  London  on  May  30 

The  recriminations  between  Greeks  and  Bui-  the  recent  allies  carried  on  an  unoflicial  war, 

garians  were  quite  as  bitter.    The  treaty  of  alii-  which  consisted  chiefly  of  combats  of  extermi- 

ance  between  them,  signed  in  September,  1912,  nation  marked  by  inhuman  cruelty.    After  that 

contained  no  provision  for  any  division  of  eon-  event   each   of   the  combatants   strained  every 

quered  territory,  and  this  fact  enabled  each  to  nerve  to  press  forward  its  armies  and  to  occupy 

indulge  in  the  most  extravagant  claims.     The  new  territories,  while  each  continued  to  accuse 

main  bone  of  contention  was  the  possession  of  the  other  of  violating  every  principle  of  inter- 

the  fine  port  of  Salonika.    At  the  very  beginning  national  law.     The  ambassadors  of  the  powers 

of  the  Balkan  War  both  states  pushed  forward  at  the  capitals  of  the  Balkan  states  made  urgent 

troops  to  occupy  that  city.    The  Greeks  arrived  representations   to  the   respective   governments 

first,  and  their  garrison  was  still  much  stronger  to   restrain   their    armies,   but   without   effect, 

numerically.     Moreover,  they  maintained  that.  On  June  10  the  Servian  government  dispatched 

except  for  the  Jews,  the  population,  trade,  and  a  note  to  Sofia  demanding  a  categorical  answer 

education  in  Salonika  are  chiefly  Greek.     ''M.  to  the  Servian  request  for  a  revision  of  the    ^ 

Venezelos,   the  Greek  prime  minister,   insisted  treaty  of  alliance.     On  June  jjJJ^J'J^Sv^^i^^^^LC 
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graphed  to  King  Peter  and  King  Ferdinand  to  be  Bulgarized,  Serbized,  or  Hellenized. 
appealing  to  them  to  avoid  a  fratricidal  war,  Secondly,  Rumania  viewed  with  jealousy  and 
reminding  them  of  his  position  as  arbitrator  fear  the  steady  growth  of  her  neighbor,  Bul- 
under  the  former  treaty,  and  warning  them  garia,  in  power  and  strength.  Crowded  in  be- 
that  he  would  hold  responsible  whichever  state  tween  the  military  empires  of  Russia  and  Aus- 
appealed  to  force.  **  The  state  which  begins  tria-Hungary,  she  naturally  looked  upon  the 
war  will  be  responsible  before  the  Slav  cause."  development  upon  her  soutiiem  border  of  an- 
This  well-meant  action  had  an  effect  the  oppo-  other  military  state  as  a  menace  to  her  na- 
site  of  that  hoped  for.  In  Vienna  it  was  looked  tional  existence.  Finally,  against  her  flouthem 
upon  as  an  indirect  assertion  of  moral  guardian-  neighbor,  Rumania  had  the  weakest  kind  of 
ship  of  Russia  over  the  Slav  world.  The  Aus-  frontier;  the  heights  of  Silistria,  which  the  de- 
trian  press  insisted  that  the  Balkan  states  were  limitation  commission  of  1878  put  in  the  pos- 
of  ase  and  could  take  care  of  themselves;  if  session  of  Bulgaria,  commanded  absolutely  the 
not,  it  was  for  Europe,  not  for  Russia,  to  con-  Rumanian  territory  opposite  and  the  whole 
trol  them.  The  political  horizon  grew  still  Dobrudja.  The  rectification  of  her  Bouthem 
darker  when  one  week  later  Dr.  Daneff  an-  boundary  had,  therefore,  always  been  one  of 
swered  the  Servian  note  in  the  negative.    This   Rumania's  chief  aims. 

resulted  in  the  Servian  minister  withdrawing  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  surprising 
from  Sofia  on  June  22.  that  Rumania  had  not  entered  the  war  at  the 

Bulgarian  troops  had  already  been  set  in  outset  as  an  ally  of  Turkey.  The  only  ezplana- 
motion  westward  from  their  entrenched  posi-  tions  seemed  to  be  that  she  thought  the  war 
tions  at  Tchataldja  and  Adrianople.  The  general  was  undertaken  as  one  of  liberation,  that  the 
plan  of  the  war  office  at  Sofia  was  to  send  one  Kutzo-Vlachs  would  profit,  along  with  other 
force  to  operate  against  the  Greeks  along  the  Christian  nationalities  of  Macedonia,  in  being 
line  of  the  Salonika-Seres  railway  and  to  sur-  freed  from  Turkish  rule,  and  that  she  hoped  to 
prise  the  Servians  by  dispatching  masses  of  secure  some  territorial  compensation  from  Bui- 
Bulgarian  troops  into  the  home  country  of  garia  as  the  price  of  her  neutrality.  As  soon 
Servia  by  wav  of  the  passes  leading  directly  as  the  first  month's  campaign  of  the  allies  dem- 
from  Sofia  through  the  western  mountains,  onstrated  that  the  war  was  not  merely  one  of 
Such  a  plan  would  separate  the  Greek  and  liberation,  but  also  one  of  conquest,  Rumania 
Servian  forces,  and  at  the  same  time  would  cut  formally  demanded  of  Bulgaria  the  cession  of 
off  the  Servian  armies  operating  in  Macedonia  Silistria  and  of  a  small  slice  of  the  Black  Sea 
from  their  base  of  supplies  and  require  their  coast  sufficient  to  satisfy  strategic  military 
immediate  recall  for  the  defense  of  the  home  needs.  In  December,  1012,  M.  Take  Jonesco, 
territory.  Against  combined  Servia,  Greece,  Rumanian  minister  of  the  interior,  was  sent  to 
and  Montenegro,  Bulgaria  could  oppose  at  least  the  First  London  Peace  Conference  to  secure 
equal  forces;  if  that  were  to  be  the  only  align-  pledges  from  Dr.  Daneff,  the  Bulgarian  envoy, 
ment  in  the  impending  war,  Bulgaria  stood  an  in  regard  to  his  government's  demand,  but  he 
excellent  chance  of  appropriating  the  lion's  could  get  no  satisfaction.  When  that  confer- 
share  of  Macedonia.  But  just  at  this  juncture  ence  failed  and  hostilities  were  resumed  between 
diplomatic  relations  between  Bulgaria  and  Ru-  Turkey  and  the  allies,  the  relations  between  Bul- 
mania  reached  a  breaking  point;  and  Rumania  garia  and  Rumania  became  very  critical.  How- 
was  the  decisive  factor  in  the  second  war.     ^     ever,  in  February,  at  the  czar's  suggestion,  both 

Thb  Attitude  of  Rttmaiha.  It  had  aston-  countries  agreed  to  refer  the  dispute  to  an 
ished  many  students  of  international  politics  ambassadorial  conference  at  St.  Petersburg.  Ab 
that  Rumania,  throughout  the  first  phase  of  a  result  mainly  of  the  skillful  diplomacy  of  the 
the  Balkan  War,  had  maintained  a  strict  neu-  French  ambassador,  M.  Delcass^,  in  reconciling 
trality.  Ever  since  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  the  divergent  views  of  the  powers,  a  protocol 
1877,  when  she  had  won  her  independence  and  was  published  in  May  providing  for  the  cession 
at  the  same  time  been  deprived  by  Russia  of  to  Rumania  of  the  town  of  Silistria,  together 
her  valuable  province  of  Bessarabia,  Rumania  with  all  the  land  three  kilometers  around  it, 
had  directed  her  foreign  policy  in  harmony  with  but  forbidding  either  country  to  erect  fortifica- 
that  of  Austria-Hungary  and  had,  therefore,  tions  in  the  neighborhood.  This  award,  which 
been  considered  a  true  friend  of  the  Triple  Alii-  transferred  no  part  of  the  seaboard,  was  ex- 
ance.  Certainly  Austria-Hungary  had  repeat-  tremely  unpopular  in  Rumania,  and  the  govern- 
ed ly  used  Rumania  as  a  counterpoise  to  Servia  ment  anxiously  awaited  some  favorable  oppor- 
and  Bulgaria;   thus,  in  1003,  when  the  Mace-  tunity  to  denounce  it. 

donian  question  was  particularly  acute  and  it  Rumania  had  not  long  to  wait.  Early  In 
then  seemed  that  action  would  be  taken  by  June  it  was  obvious  that  Bulgaria  was  prepar- 
Bulgaria  and  Servia  against  Turkey,  Rumania  ing  to  attack  Servia  and  Greece.  At  this  junc- 
declared  that  she  would  not  tolerate  an  altera-  ture  M.  Majoresco,  the  Rumanian  prime  min- 
tion  of  the  statiM  quo,  and  with  this  declara-  ister,  notified  Bulgaria  that  his  government 
tion  Austria-Hungary  fully  sympathized.  Quite  would  not  maintain  neutrality  in  a  second  war 
aside  from  Austro-Hungarian  support,  however,  without  further  compensation  so  as  to  insure 
there  had  long  been  three  important  reasons  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  balance  of 
why  Rumania  would  be  interested  in  any  pro-  power  in  the  Balkans.  The  hesitation  of  Bul- 
jected  change'  in  the  Balkan  situation.  In  the  garia  in  granting  this  request  made  Rumania 
first  place,  scattered  throughout  Macedonia  as  an  interested  ally  of  Greece,  Servia,  and  Monte- 
well  as  Greece  were  many  colonies  of  Ruman-   negro  against  Bulgaria. 

ians — the  so-called  Kutzo-Vlachs;  their  national  Thb  Jult  Wab.  Direct  responsibility  for 
customs  and  institutions,  long  recognized  and  the  Second  Balkan  War  must  rest  with  the  Bul- 
respected  under  the  old  regime,  must  be  guar-  garian  government.  Undoubtedly  Dr.  Daneff, 
anteed  and  maintained  under  a  new.  Rumania  the  newly  appointed  premier,  was  in  a  roost 
would  hardly  allow  people  of  her  nationality  trying   position.     On   one  hand   were   all   the 
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Balkan  states  demanding  what  appeared  to  be       Meanwhile  the  Rumanians  had  penetrated  to 
ruinous  concessions,  and  on  the  other  were  the   within  twenty  miles  of  Sofia,  and  the  artillery 
Bulgarian  people  clamoring  for  war.    Dr.  Daneff   of  the  Greeks  and  Servians  could  be  heard  in 
threw  in  his  lot  with  his  own  nation.    He  was   the  Bulffarian  capital.    On  July  21  King  Ferdi- 
inspired  with  a  false  confidence  in  the  prowess   nand  telegraphed  to  King  Charles  of  Rumania 
of  his  army  and  possibly  encouraged  by  various   asking  him  to  intercede  with  the  monarchs  of 
Russian    and    Austro-Hungarian    machinations,   Greece,  Servia,  and  Montenegro.     A  favorable 
rumors  of  which  have  since  passed  current  but  reply  was  received,  and  as  a  result  all  the  belli^ 
the   full  import  of  which  are  still  unknown,   erents,  except  Turkey,  which  was  not  consulted. 
Dr.    Daneff   was   unwilling   to   make   sufficient   agreed  to  send  peace  delegates  to  Bucharest, 
concession  to  detach  any  of  the  other  Balkan   They   assembled  in   the   Rumanian   capital  on 
states  from  their  alliance;  and,  as  events  proved,    July  29  and  at  once  concluded  an  armistice, 
he  was  unable  by  diplomacy  to  secure  any  great      Tite  Buchabest  Peace  Confehence.    Each  of 
power  as  an  ally;  the  result  was  that  Bulgaria  the  Balkan  states  was  represented  at  Bucharest 
entered   the   struggle   isolated  and  unfriended,   bv  a  distinguished  statesman:     Greece  by  M. 
It  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  General  Savoff,  Yenezelos,  Rumania  by  M.  Jonesco,  Servia  by 
the  hero  of  the  past  campaign  against  the  Turks,   M.  Pashitch,  Montenegro  by  M.  Milanovitch,  and 
opposed  the  truculent  attitude  of  Dr.  Daneff's  Bulgaria   chiefly    by   General    Fitcheff.     After 
government  and  took  no  part  in  the  second  war.  pointed  debates,  in  which  the  Rumanian  dele- 
Bulgarian  troops  took  the  offensive  against  g«te  often  took  a  decisive  part,  the  Treaty  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  Panghaion  district  and  en-   Bucharest  was  signed  on  August  10.    Rumania 
gaged  the  Servians  in  a  fiercely  contested  three-  of  course  secured  an  extension  of  her  southeast- 
days*   battle  at  Slatovo.     The  new  war,  thus  em  frontier  to  a  line  drawn  so  as  to  include  Tur- 
begun  on  a  large  scale  on  June  30,  was  not  t«kai  on  the  Danube  and  Baltchik  on  the  Black 
formally  recognized  until  July  5-6,  when  Bui-   S«a  and  also  special  privileges  for  the  Kutzo- 
Mria   completed   the   diplomatic   rupture   with  Vlachs  in  the  other  countries.     Bulgaria  was 
Greece  and  Servia,  and  Montenegro,  as  the  spe-  obliged  to  abandon  Kotchana,  Ishtib,  and  Rado- 
cial  friend  of  Servia,  declared  war  on  Bulgaria,   vishta  to  Servia,  and  Salonika,  Doiran,  Demir- 
On  July  10  Rumania,  whose  mobilization  was  bissar.  Seres,  Drama,  and  Kavala  to  Greece.    In 
then  complete,  proclaimed  hostilities.     Against  making  this  cession,  Bulgaria  retained  the  town 
these  overwhelming  odds  the  Bulgarian  armies  of  Strumnitza  in  Macedonia  and  some  seventy 
contended  in  vain.    On  the  north  the  Rumanians  mi^es  of  sea-coast  on  the  iEgean  between  the 
quickly   occupied   Turtukai   and    Baltchik   and,  mouths  of  the  Mesta  and  Maritza.    The  Serbo- 
encountering  little  or  no  resistance,  dispatched  Greek  boundary  was  so  drawn  that  Monastir 
a  column  to  threaten  Sofia.    On  the  southwest  became  Servian,  and  Vodena.and  Fiorina  fell  to 
the  advance  of  the  Greeks  was  more  stubbornly  Greece.  Subsequently,  Montenegro  received  from 
opposed,  but  within  three  weeks  the  armies  of  Servia,  as  compensation  for  assistance  in  the 
King  Constantine  had  possessed  themselves  of  two  wars,  a  large  slice  of  the  sanjak  of  Novi- 
all  the  important  towns  along  the  railway  be-  bazar,  including  Plevlye,  Byelopolye,  Ipek,  and 
tween  Doiran  and  Dedeagatch  and  were  advanc-  Djakova.     For  a  brief  period  it  was  believed 
ing  up  the  Struma  River  toward  the  Bulgarian  that  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  concluded  with- 
boundary  and  the  city  of  Sofia.    Meanwhile  on  out  much  regard  to  the  nationalities  of  the  peo- 
the  west  the  Servians,  with  Montenegrin  aid,  pie  in  the  distributed  territories,  would  be  re- 
had  repulsed  Bulgarian  attacks  and  closed  in  vised  by  Russia  or  by  Austria-Hungary.     The 
upon  Kotchana  and  were  preparing  to  descend  new    arrangement,    however,    was    upheld    by 
through  the  Osogovska  Pass  upon  the  Bulgarian  France  and  Germany,  and  the  Dual  Monarchy 
town   of  Kustendil   and  thence  converge   with  could  hardly  demand  a  change  after  the  German 
their  other  allies  upon  Sofia.  emperor  had  congratulated  Rumania  and  Greece 

This  was  not  all   of  the  bitter  cup  which  upon  the  settlement.  

Bulgaria  had  to  drain.  The  Young  Turk  min-  The  Tuboo-Bulgabian  SETTLEifENT.  Now 
istry  at  Constantinople  had  expected  that  dis-  that  Bulgaria  had  settled  with  the  Christian 
cord  among  their  late  enemies  would  enable  states  of  the  Balkans  her  new  northern  and 
Turkey  to  tear  up  the  Treaty  of  London;  the  western  boundaries,  it  remained  for  her  once 
opportunity  came  even  sooner  than  they  antici-  more  to  determine  with  the  Turks  the  status 
pated.  On  July  6  the  Porte  modestly  but  tor-  of  Adrianople.  Bulgaria  had  counted  upon  the 
mentingly  requested  the  withdrawal  of  all  Bui-  powers  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
garian  troops  south  of  the  Enos-Midia  line,  of  London;  in  fact,  on  August  7,  the  represen- 
Ten  days  later,  the  Turkish  government,  "moved  tatives  of  the  powers  at  Constantinople  had 
by  the  unnatural  war,''  and  taking  advantage  called  collectively  upon  the  Porte  and  demanded 
of  the  evacuation  of  Tchataldja  by  the  Bulgarian  that  it  respect  that  treaty.  But  as  time  went 
army,  dispatched  Enver  Bey  with  a  large  force  on,  the  Turks  strengthened  their  hold  on  eastern 
to  recapture  Adrianople.  This  was  done  with  Thrace  and  were  able  thereby  to  convince  Bul- 
ease  on  July  22.  Thence  the  Turks  advanced  garia  that  most  of  the  powers  did  not  mean 
on  Mustapha  Pasha,  close  to  the  old  Bulgarian  what  they  said — that  they  were  willing  to  ac- 
boundary.  quiesce  in  the  retention  of  Adrianople  by  the 

During  the  rapid  July  war  many  civilians  Turks  in  return  for  economic  and  political  con- 
were  wantonly  slaughtered  by  the  soldiers,  and  cessions  to  themselves.  Bulgaria  was  hardly  in 
other  barbarous  outrages  committed ;  and  it  was  shape  for  a  third  war  with  the  Turks,  and  noth- 
especially  charged  by  King  Constantine  that  the  ing  therefore  remained  for  her  but  to  yield. 
Bulgarians  had  been  guilty  of  the  most  inhu-  On  September  3  General  Savoff  and  M.  Tontcheff 
man  atrocities  in  their  treatment  of  Macedonian  left  for  Constantinople  in  order  to  negotiate  a 
villagers.  These  allegations  were  vigorously  new  treaty.  By  this  time  the  Turks  were  not 
denied  by  King  Ferdinand,  who  added  recrimi-  content  even  with  the  Maritza  River  as  the  j 
nations  against  the  Greeks  and  Serbs.  boundary,  but,  making  the  most  of  their  enemy¥  [^ 
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weakness,  they  compelled  the  Bulgarian  enyoys  diplomatic  negotiations  were  resumed  between 

to  renounce  Bulgarian  claims  to  Demotika  and  Turkey  and  Greece.    The  result  was  the  Treaty 

Kirk-kilisse.     By  the  Treaty  of  Constantinople,  of  Athens,  signed  on  November  27  and  embody- 

signed  September  29,  the  Turco- Bulgarian  line  ing  the  following  chief  provisions: 

was    traced    up    the    Maritza    River    from    its  (1)    Amnesty  granted  to  all  persons  compro- 

mouth  to  a  point  near  Mandra  and  thence,  pass-  mised  by  the  war; 

ing  west  of  Demotika,  left  both  that  town  and  (2)    Inhabitants  of  ceded   territories   to  be- 

Adrianople  to  Turkey;  close  to  Mustapha  Pasha  come  Greek  subjects  if  within  three  years  they 

the   line  bent  eastward,  and,  passing  north   of  do  not  express  a  preference  for  Ottoman  nation- 

Kirk-kilisse  and  south  of  Malko  Tirnovo  termi-  ality  and  the  transference  of  their  domicile  out- 

nated  on  the  Black  Sea  at  Sveti  Stefan.     Thus  side'  Greece; 

the  territories  in  Europe  allotted  to  Turkey  by  (3)     Private  properties  of  the  sultan  to  be 

the  Treaty  of  London  were  practically  doubled  maintained  intact,  while  the  question  of  private 

in  extent  by  the  Ireaty  of  Constantinople.  holdings  in  the  former  Turkish  crown  lands  is 

The  main  provisions  of  this  treaty,  other  than  referred  to  arbitration  at  The  Hague; 

those  dealing  with  boundaries,  were  as  follows:  (4)    Cost  of  maintaining  private  soldiers  who 

(1)  The  Evkaf  domains  (for  the  support  of  were  prisoners  of  war  also  to  be  referred  to  The 
the  Mohammedan  religion)  in  ceded  districts  to  Hague,  but  Greece  to  pay  officers; 

be  regarded  as  private  property,  and  any  neces-        (5)    Property  held  under  the  Evkaf  (Moham- 

sary  expropriation  to  be  effected  in  accordance  medan  foundations)  to  be  respected,  but  Moslem 

with  Bulgarian  law;  titles  to  be  abolished; 

(2)  A  Moslem  mufti-in-chief  to  be  elected  by  (6)  If,  however,  Mohammedan  convents, 
the  muftis  of  Bulgaria,  his  appointment  to  be  mosques,  and  seminaries  find  themselves  no 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Turkish  sheikh-  longer  self-supporting,  the  Greek  government  to 
ul-Islam;   he  will  reside  at  Sofia  and  will  be  render  them  financial  assistance. 

paid,  as  the  other  muftis  are,  by  the  Bulgarian  Intebnational  Aspects  of  the  Situation. 

government;  Three  important  matters  had  been  referred  by 

(3)  Bulgaria,  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  main«  the  Treaty  of  London  (May  30)  to  the  adjudi- 
taining  some  80,000  Turkish  prisoners  of  war,  cation  of  the  powers:  (1)  The  financial  ad- 
will  receive  from  the  Porte  only  the  sum  ac-  justments,  (2)  the  delimitation  of  the  bound- 
tually  disbursed  in  the  form  of  pay  to  Turkish  aries  of,  and  the  provision  of  a  permanent  gov- 
officers;  ernment  for,  the  new  principality  of  Albania; 

(4)  The  existing  convention  of  commerce  and  (3)  the  disposition  of  the  ^gean  Islands.  To 
navigation  of  February  19,  1911,  to  be  renewed  determine  the  first  of  these  matters,  an  intema- 
for  one  year,  during  which  period  a  new  com-  tional  financial  commission  was  opened  at  Paris 
mercial  Ireaty  will  be  negotiated;  on  June  4,  under  the  honorary  presidency  of 

(5)  Bulgaria  to  have  free  use  of  the  Turkish  M.    Pichon,    and    slowly    continued    its    labors 
railway  between  Mustapha  Pasha  and  Mandra,  thi-oughout  the  year.    Of  the  two, other  matters, 
so  as  to  afford  direct  communication  with  De-  some  explanation  must  be  attempted, 
deagatch ;  The  northern  and  eastern  frontiers  of  Albania 

(6)  Disputed  points  to  be  referred  to  The  had  been  designated  by  the  powers  on  March  26. 
Hague  Tribunal.  On  August  11   the  ambassadors'  conference  at 

GRiECO-TuRKiSH  RELATIONS.  No  sooner  had  London  in  a  general  way  settled  the  southern 
Turkey  reached  an  agreement  with  Bulgaria  boundary  so  that  it  would  run  from  a  point 
than  rumors  of  a  Grsco-Turkish  crisis  received  south  of  Cape  Stylos  to  Lake  Ochrida,  incorpor- 
credence.  The  Porte's  success  in  recovering  at  ing  the  kaea  of  Koritza  into  the  new  state. 
Adrianople  and  a  large  slice  of  Thrace  made  it  Some  details  as  to  the  subsequent  exact  delim- 
eager  to  undo  the  Treaty  of  London  in  another  itation  of  these  boundaries,  as  well  as  an  account 
particular  and  to  secure  the  renunciation  by  of  the  provisional  governmental  arrangements 
Greece  of  all  claim  to  the  ^Egean  Islands.  The  in  Albania,  are  given  in  the  article  Axbaxia, 
Turkish  envoy  who  had  been  sent  to  Athens  in  History,  The  final  settlement  was  not  entirely 
September  to  negotiate  the  final  religious,  racial,  satisfactory  to  any  party.  Austria-Hungary  and 
and  financial  settlement  in  Grecian  Thrace  and  Italy,  in  whose  behalf  the  new  principality  had 
Macedonia,  persisted  in  injecting  the  question  been  erected,  bewailed  its  restricted  extent, 
of  the  iEgean  Islands  into  the  discussion,  and  Montenegro  complained  that  she  had  been  robbed 
was  eventually  recalled  before  reaching  an  as^ree-  of  Scutari ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Albanians 
ment.  Reports  at  once  spread  that  Bulgaria,  in  of  the  Hoti  and  Gruda  tribes,  from  their  repug- 
a  spirit  of  revenge  against  Greece,  had  formed  nance  to  Montenegrin  sovereignty,  waged  guer- 
a  secret  treaty  of  alliance  with  Turkey,  or  at  rilla  warfare  along  the  northern  border.  Then, 
least  would  permit  the  passage  of  Turkish  troops  too,  Servia  nursed  her  grievance,  especially 
across  Bulgarian  Thrace  in  order  to  attack  against  Austria-Hungary,  in  being  deprived  of  a 
Greece.  In  October  reservist  Anatolian  con-  seaboard  on  the  Adriatic,  and  when  Albanian 
scripts  were  called  to  the  colors  by  the  Turkish  raiders  on  September  22  captured  Dibra,  which 
government,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  head-  had  been  awarded  to  Servia,  and  extended  their 
quarters  of  the  Greek,  army  were  moved  to  incursions  as  far  north  as  Prisrend,  another 
Kavala,  the  easternmost  point  of  Grecian  Thrace,  serious  crisis  between  Servia  and  Austria-Hun- 
A  new  war  was  clearly  threatened  between  Tur-  gary  was  precipitated.  The  Servians  at  once 
key  and  Greece;  late  in  October,  however,  Ru-  put  a  large  army  in  the  field,  recovered  the  as- 
mania  declared  that  she  would  actively  support  sailed  territory,  and  early  in  October  took  pris- 
the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time  it  became  evi-  oner  Issa  Boletinatz,  the  leader  of  the  Albanian 
dent  that  Servia  and  Montenegro  were  in  league  marauders.  Ostensibly  for  police  protection  in 
with  Rumania  and  Greece  to  guarantee  the  the  future,  Servia  pressed  her  advantage  by  oc- 
Treaty  of  Bucharest.  Under  these  circumstances  cupying  Albanian  lands  west  of  the  River  Drin. 
the  military  tension   was  lessened  and   direct  Austria-Hungary  at  once  presented  an  jultima- 
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turn  at  Belgrade,  demanding  the  prompt  with-  tions,  did  not  engulf  all, Europe  in  a  vast  armed 
drawal  of  Servian  troope  from  Albania.  The  conflict  ia  a  tribute  to  the  growth,  in  recent 
Servian  government  signified  its  acquiescence  on  times,  of  a  pacific  spirit. 
October  20.  The  Grteco-Albanian  frontier,  deter-  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  all  the  Balkan 
mined  on  December  18  on  the  proposal  of  Great  states  were  engaged  in  bringing  some  order  out 
Britain,  was  in  the  nature  of  an  arbitrary  com*  of  the  general  chaos  which  characterized  their 
promise  between  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  newly  acquired  territories.  Bulgaria  faced  the 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and  Albania  on  one  greatest  problems,  for  she  emerged  from  the 
side  and  Greece  on  the  other,  and  naturally  struggle  discredited  and  deprived  not  only  of 
Aroused  the  liveliest  opposition  of  all  concerned.  Adrianople  but  also  of  the  control  of  railway 
It  was  reported  that  veritable  anarchy  reigned  connections  with  Dedeagatch,  her  single  port  on 
throughout  southern  Albania.  Late  in  December  the  ^gean;  and  she  also  encounter^  no  little 
Great  Britain  proposed  that  Greece  be  given  one  diflficulty  in  clearing  her  Thracian  conquests  of 
month  in  which  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  irregular  troops  who  were  aiming  at  the  estab- 
the  principality.  lishment  of  an  autonomous  Thrace.  But  in 
Second  only  to  the  clash  of  interests  in  Al-  dealing  with  this,  as  with  other  questions  raised 
bania  was  that  in  the  ^gean  Islands.  The  by  the  war,  progress  was  being  made.  The  de- 
population of  .all  these  islands  was  over-  limitation  of  the  new  frontier  between  Servia 
whelmingly  Greek  and  loudly  in  favor  of  annex-  and  Montenegro  was  settled  in  November  (see 
ation  to  the  Hellenic  kingdom.  Armed  forces  of  paragraph,  above.  The  Bucharest  Peace  Confer^ 
Greece  were  in  actual  possession  of  all  the  ^gean  ence) .  About  the  same  time  the  result  of  the 
Islaiids  except  the  twelve  Sporades,  which  Italy  demarcation  of  the  new  Bulgaro-Rumanian  fron- 
had  seized  in  the  course  of  the  Turco-Italian  tier  was  announced,  and  a  joint  commission 
War  and  still  retained.  Greece  was  insistent  started  to  delimit  the  boundary  between  Servia 
upon  their  retention.  On  the  other  hand,  Tur-  and  Bulgaria.  Negotiations  were  opened  at 
key  demanded  their  return  as  essential  to  the  Constantinople  on  November  27  for  a  commer- 
protection  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  defense  of  cial  treaty  between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey.  The 
Asia  Minor.  Despite  repeated  official  disclaim-  deflnite  treaty  of  peace  between  Servia  and  Tur- 
ers,  it  was  generally  believed  that  Italy  cher-  key,  signed  at  Belgrade  on  December  21,  fol- 
ished  a  desire  to  secure  permanent  possession  lowed  in  general  the  principles  sanctioned  by  the 
of  several  of  the  islands;  in  any  event,  it  was  Treaty  of  Athens  (see  paragraph,  above,  Orceca- 
certain  that,  if  all  the  islands  were  ceded  to  Turkish  Relatione).  The  last  stase  in  the  with- 
Greece,  Italian  hegemony  in  the  eastern  Medi-  drawal  of  Turkish  rule  from  the  Balkans  might 
terranean  would  receive  a  serious  rebuff  com-  be  said  to  be  the  removal  from  Constantinople 
mercially  and  strategically.  After  several  to  Sofla  on  December  10  of  the  exarch,  or  head, 
months'  discussion  the  powers  seemed  to  have  of  the  Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church, 
reached  an  agreement  late  in  December  to  the  The  following  estimates  as  to  what  the  Balkan 
effect  that  Greece  should  retain  all  the  islands  War  cost  are  taken  from  the  Oorriere  deUa  Sera: 

except  those  occupied  bv  Italy  and  except  Imbros ^ 

and   Tenedos,  which  should  be  surrendered  to  tt^^^  n.*^.T««.   r\,w^„™.    imo  xr.^   imo 

Turkey  for  the  defense  of  the  Dardanelles,  with  ^™^  Campawn,  October,  1912-Mat,  1913 

the  additional  proviso  that  Greece  should  erect  MobiUzed           Killed          Public  Cost 

no  fortifications  on  Chios  or  Mytilene.     Greece  Bulgaria..  850.000 men. . .  80. 000 men... $300,000,000 

promptly  protested  against  the  exception  of  the  Servia 260.000    "    ...  30.000    "    ...  160,000.000 

Islands   occupied  by  Italy,  while  the   Turkish  ^^^^r-  ^fJSJS    I!   :;;  lg;jgj    "   ;;•    YZm 

government  declared  that  it  would  not  be  bound  Turkey....'  45oiooo    "    ...looiooo    "    ...  40o!oooio06 

by  such  an  award  but  would  employ  force,  if 

necessary,  to  regain  Chios  and  Mytilene.     No  Second  Campaign,  July,  1913 

final   settlement   of   this   thorny   question   had  Killed             Public  Cost 

been  reached  at  the  close  of  the  year  1913.       g^^?^*  !?'2J9™?" '^*5'522'5$2 

nowriTTqTow       At  thp   ltPaiTiTitfi<r  of  fh*  ^^ftr   Servla   40,000    "    100.000.000 

v>ONCLUsioN.     At  tne  Deginning  01  tne  year  Greece  20.000    "   60.000,000 

Bulgaria,  Greece,  Servia,  and  Montenegro  were  Rumania 120.000.000 

in  alliance  waging  war  against  Turkey.    At  the  ■ 

close  of  the  year  formal  peace  reigned,  but  a       frt..^j.ii         «i'*«ij»      xt  v 

new  alignment  of  states  portended  trouble  in       The  total  loss  of  life,  including  those  who  per- 

the  future.    A  new  and  unruly  atate-Albania-  Inn'onn     "^  *^        li"^^^      7't       /   ""^^^ 

had  appeared  on  the  map  at  the  behest  of  Aus-  '*^^'^^?'  *^"^  ^^^^  P"^^*F  expenditure  for  the  two 

tria-Hungary  and  Italy  and  to  the  bitter  dis-  campaigns  and  for  maintaining  armies  on  a  war 

appointment  of  Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Greece.  ^°^°*'"5  ^^*^^*^"  *^?  campai^s  must  have  cost 

The  former  Balkan  alliance  had  been  dissolved  "P^^^ds  of  one  and  one-half  billions  of  dollars, 

ine  lormer  «aiKan  alliance  nattoeen  dissolved,  rptmKS  AND  CAJCOS  ISLANDS.     Brit- 

and  in  its  place  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  were  ar-  .  i.    t«7    x   t  jV       ^~^v"   *»-"f^^*'o.     xjrit 

rayed    against    Humania,    Greece?  Servia,    and  "h   West   Indian    isknds   dependent   upon   Ja. 

Montene^o.  for,  whatever  might  remain  of  bit-  ^l^J,^?;     ^^/*'   ^^^  '?i«Vi'  ^"'rJf^Sl*'*'''"'  ^^J^ 

terness  between  Bulgarians  and  Turks,  it  was  il^\^X'      ^"^'"'^  JJ^iV^'    ^^S^?^'     "^I^n 

as  nothing  compared  to  the  rancor  that  now  f^^^^^J'    '^^^""^;    ^^^18;    expenditure,    £7696. 

prevailed  between   Bulgarians  and   Greeks  and  ^^'%'^ "^x«1o«*'  ""n^  T'Sl^l  ^°fu   ^''^'fi 

between    Bulgarians    and   Serbs.      The    Balkan  *™^"°*  ^J^^%  ^*?,^.  ^''^  "  *^®  .®^**  ""^ 

War  of  1912-1913  was  epochal  in  the  history  f  ^?!?!?^"*-    ^'  ^'  Catkins  was  commissioner 

of  the  Near  Eastern  question:  it  all  but  expelled  1"   1»13.                                 ,,  ^      «      , 

Turkey  from  Europe;  it  partitfoned  Macedonia  TTTBNEB,  Sib  George,  M.D.     See  Leprost. 

and  tiie  greater  part  of  Thrace  among  the  other  TXTSKEGEE     NOBMAL     AND      INDUS- 

Balkan  states;   and  it  solved  the  Cretan  prob-  TPIAIi  INSTITUTE.    An  institution  for   the 

lem.    That  such  a  sismificant  war,  fraught  as  it  industrial    and    higher    education    of    neorroes,    t 

was  With  many  serious  international  complica-  founded  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  ing|j^j,b^y  Booker  HC 
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T.  Washington.  The  i^tudents  enrolled  in  the  bane  from  30.6  in  1885-19C0  to  17.6  in  IMl-lO. 
several  departments  of  the  institute  in  the  au-  In  Hobart,  the  capital  oi  Tasmania,  the  rate 
tumn  of  1913  numbered  1451.  There  were  190  averaged  100.5  in  1885-00,  but  had  fallen  to  24.7 
members  in  the  faculty.  There  were  no  note-  in  1901-10.  In  New  Zealand  it  had  diminished 
worthy  changes  in  the  faculty  during  the  year  to  6.6  for  the  decade  ending  1910,  a  rate  that 
and  no  notable  benefactions  were  received.  The  compares  favorably  with  the  typhoid  death  rate 
productive  funds  of  the  institute  amount  to  in  any  European  country.  Purdy  was  inclined 
about  $2,000,000  and  the  income  to  about  $118,-  to  attribute  this  great  typhoid  decrease  chiefly 
000.  The  library  contains  21,000  volumes.  The  to  the  introduction  of  modern  sewerage  systems, 
president  is  Booker  T.  Washington,  LL.D.  XTGANBA    P&OTEGTOBATE.    A     British 

TYFHOII)  EEVEE.  A  study  of  the  typhoid  east  African  possession,  with  an  area  estimated 
mortality  in  the  large  cities  in  the  United  States  at  117,681  sq.  miles  (exclusive  of  lakes)  and  an 
showed  a  gratifying  fall  in  the  number  of  deaths,  estimated  population  of  2,843,325  (2,840,469 
Some  cities  approximated  to  the  rate  in  certain  Africans).  Native  capital,  Mengo;  British  cap- 
European  cities,  long  regarded  as  models.  A  ital,  Entebbe.  The  products  include  cotton,  cof- 
comparison  of  the  mortality  during  1912  with  fee,  rubber,  and  cacao.  Cattle  are  raised.  Tne 
that  of  the  average  death  rate  in  the  period  country  is  practically  unfit  for  inhabitation  by 
1906-10  shows  a  decrease  in  most  instances  of  whites.  Imports  (1911),  £24,722  (£27,016  in 
over  one-half.  In  cities  of  over  500,000  the  1910);  exports,  £23,703  (£24,461);  revenue, 
deaths  from  tvphoid  per  100,000  of  the  popula-  £8318  (£8645);  expenditure,  £7695  (£6827). 
tion  were  as  follows:  Cleveland,  5.9;  Chicago,  Tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  338,112  (280,735). 
7.5;  Boston,  8.1;  New  York,  9.8;  St.  Louis,  10.4;  For  the  Uganda  Railway  (so-called)  see  East 
Philadelphia,  12.5;  Pittsburgh,  12.7;  Baltimore,  Africa  Pbotectdrats.  Sir  F.  J.  Jackson  was 
23.9.  In  cities  having  a  population  of  300,000  governor  and  commander-in-chief  in  1013* 
to  500,000  the  typhoid  mortality  rate  was  as  XTHLEGITE.  See  Mineralogy. 
follows:  Newark,  N.  J.,  7.1;  Cincinnati,  7.5;  XTHLEB^  Philip  Reese.  An  American  sd- 
Buffalo,  11.4;  Minneapolis,  11.5;  New  Orleans,  entist  and  educator,  died  October  21,  1913.  He 
14.0;  San  Francisco,  14.1;  Los  Angeles,  14.6;  was  born  in  Baltimore  in  1835  and  was  educated 
Detroit,  17.1;  Washington,  D.  C,  21.2;  Milwau-  at  Jones's  Latin  School  and  under  private  tutors, 
kee,  Wis.,  25.3.  In  cities  having  a  population  He  spent  nearly  three  years  at  Harvard  Univer- 
from  200,000  to  300,000  the  deaths  from  typhoid  sity  as  librarian  and  assistant  to  Professor  Louis 
were:  Seattle,  Wash.,  7.4;  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Agassis  in  the  latter's  museum  of  comparative 
7.5;  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  10.2;  Providence,  R.  I.,  sottlogy,  and  afterwards  explored  for  Professor 
10.3;  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  11.8;  Kansas  City,  Mb.,  Agassis  parts  of  the  island  of  Haiti.  In  1862 
12.8;  Denver,  13.0;  Portland,  Ore.,  16.0;  Indian-  he  became  connected  with  the  Peabody  Library 
apolis,  18.3;  Louisville,  Ky.,  18.9.  In  cities  at  Baltimore,  and  was  afterwards  its  librarian, 
having  a  population  from  125,000  to  200,000  XTLSTEB  PBOVISIOErAL  OOVEBN- 
the  figures  were:  Paterson,  N.  J.,  4.6;  Worces-  MENT,  Exa  See  Great  Britain,  Home  Rule 
ter,  Mass.,  6.6;  Scranton,  Pa.,  8.7;  Oakland,  Bill,  and  War  or  Conference, 
Cal.,  9.0;  Richmond,  Va.,  16.2;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  TJKCIKASLflLSIS.  See  Hookworm  Disease. 
16.8;  Columbus,  O.,  20.2;  New  Haven,  Conn.*,  UNION  COLLEGE.  An  institution  of  higher 
24.5;  Toledo,  O.,  33.0;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  35.2;  Mem-  learning  at  Schenectady,  founded  in  1795.  The 
phis,  Tenn.,  66.2.  In  cities  having  a  population  enrollment  in  all  the  departments  of  the  college 
from  100,000  to  125,000  the  rate  was  as  follows:  in  the  autunm  of  1913  was  402.  The  faculty 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  2.8;  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  7.4;  numbered  33.  In  1913  Dr.  E.  J.  Burg  was  called 
Lowell,  Mass.,  9.2;  Hartford,  Conn.,  12.7;  from  the  University  of  Illinois  to  head  the  de- 
Omaha,  Neb.,  13.2;  Spokane,  Wash.,  16.9;  Al-  partment  of  electrical  engineering.  Dr.  C.  B. 
bany,  N.  Y.,  17.7;  Fall  River,  Mass.,  18.8;  Steinruck  became  professor  of  electrical  physics. 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  30.1;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  During  the  year,  $14,000  was  received  for  addi- 
34.0.  Exceptions  to  this  good  showing  are  De-  tional  scholarship  endowments,  and  $20,000  for 
troit  and  Milwaukee,  where  the  death  rate  general  purposes.  The  productive  funds  amount 
continues  to  be  high.  Memphis  has  the  highest  to  about  $850,000,  and  the  income  to  about  $120,- 
typhoid  death  rate  of  any  large  city  in  the  000.  The  library  contains  about  45,000  volumes. 
United  States,  for  the  past  two  years.  In  Syra-  TTNITABIANB.  The  administrative  body 
cuse.  New  Haven,  and  Toledo  the  rate  has  re-  of  this  denomination  is  the  American  UniUrian 
mained  practically  unchanged.  The  generally  Association,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Boston, 
bettered  condition  is  directly  traceable  to  an  No  recent  figures  for  the  number  of  communi- 
improved  water  supply.  In  nearly  every  city  cants  are  available.  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  in  his 
in  which  the  drinking  water  had  been  good,  compilation  of  religious  statistics  in  1913,  uses 
typhoid  was  steadily  declining,  and  the  cumu-  the  figures  of  the  United  States  census  of  1906, 
lative  decrease  in  the  number  of  carriers,  and  which  gives  to  this  denomination  70,542  com- 
through  them  food  contamination,  was  resulting  municants,  477  churches,  and  631  ministers, 
in  an  ever-narrowing  circle  of  infection.  It  was  The  denomination  is  active  in  distributing  its 
not  only  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  that  literature  and  in  organizing  conferences  for  the 
typhoid  infection  was  becoming  less.  Civilized  promulgation  of  Unitarian  thought.  It  has  con- 
countries  everywhere  seemed  to  be  experiencing  siderable  strength  in  Great  Britain.  Divinity 
a  progressive  and  remarkable  decline  in  this  schools  are  maintained  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
serious  and  widespread  disease.  Purdy  recently  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  Berkeley,  Cal.  Missionary 
dwelt  on  the  reduction  of  typhoid  in  Australasia  work  is  carried  on  at  many  points  among  Ice- 
in  the  past  thirty  years.  In  the  cities  of  Aus-  landic,  Norweprian,  and  Swedish  immigrants  of 
tralia  the  tvphoid  death  rate  (stated  in  deaths  the  United  States.  Among  the  publications  of 
per  hundred' thousand)  fell  in  Svdney  from  51.3  the  denomination  are  the  ChrtBtian  RegUier, 
in  1885-90  to  13.2  in  1901-10;  Melbourne  from  published  in  Boston;  the  Unitarian  Advanety 
83.8  in  1885-90  to  11  in  1901-10,  and  in  Bris-   published  in  New  York;  and  the  Pacifio  Unita- 
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rian,  published  in  San  Francisco.  The  president  in  1912,  They  form  practically  one-half  thft 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  is  the  total  imports.  The  exports  to  Europe  in  1913 
Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  and  the  secretary  the  Rev.  amounted  to  $1,499,672,363,  or  $32,120,529  more 
L«wis  Q.  Wilson. than  in  1912.    They  form  almost  three-fifths  of 

UNITED  BKETHBEN.    See  Moravians.        the  total  exports.     The  balance  of  trade  with 

UNITED  KINGDOM.     See  Great  Britain.   European  countries  in  favor  of  the  United  States 

UNITED  KINGDOM  EMPLOYEES'  DE-  amounted  in  1913  to  $634,686,113,  as  compared 
PENSE  UNION.  See  Trade  Unions,  Oreat  with  $567,447,890  in  1912.  North  America  is 
Britain.  second  of  the  grand  divisions  in  importance  in 

UNITED  PSESBTTEBIAN  CHUBCH  OF  exports  and  imports.  There  were  imported  from 
NOBTH  AMEBICA.  This  denomination  was  North  American  countries  in  1913  goods  valued 
founded  in  1853  by  a  union  of  associate  and  as-  at  $389,951,176,  while  the  exports  aggregated 
aociate  reformed  churches.  For  several  years  $601,476,159.  The  imports  from  North  America 
negotiations  leading  to  a  union  of  this  denomi-  increased  $16,141,260,  as  compared  with  1912, 
nation  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  and  the  exports  $28,177,596;  the  trade  balance 
United  States  have  been  vjider  way.  The  denom-  in  favor  of  the  United  States  increased  from 
ination  in  1913  included  142,071  communicants,  $199,488,647  in  1912  to  $211,524,983  in  1913. 
994  churches,  and  990  ministers.  There  are  13  Asia,  South  America,  Oceania,  and  Africa  follow 
synods  and  72  presbyteries.  Missions  are  main-  in  the  order  named  in  imports.  In  exports 
tained  in  India,  Egypt,  and  the  Sudan.  South  America  ranks  third,  Asia  next,  followed 

UNITED  STATES.  Population.  The  by  Oceania  and  Africa.  With  all  four  of  these 
population  of  continental  United  States  in  1910  grand  divisions  the  balance  of  trade  is  against 
was  91,972,266.  It  was  estimated  that  on  July  the  United  States,  but  the  total  balance  of  trade 
I,  1913,  the  population  was  95,545,336.  The  for  the  four  divisions  amounted  in  1913  to 
populations   of    the    several    States    and   terri-    only  $154,839,147. 

torial  possessions  will  be  found  in  the  articles  Great  Britain  is  by  far  the  most  important 
dealing   with   them.  country  in  regard  to  both  imports  and  exports. 

AoRicuLTUBE.  Statistics  of  agriculture  for  The  total  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  de- 
the  United  States  and  its  dependencies  will  be  creased  from  $919,957,572  in  1912  to  $862,687,- 
found  in  the  articles  dealing  with  agriculture  385  in  1913.  Of  this  decrease  of  $57,270,187, 
and  agricultural  products.  See  also  section  $16,242,569  was  in  exports  to  the  United  King- 
Agriculiure  in  each  State  article;  and  for  for-  dom,  and  $41,027,618  was  in  imports  from  the 
eign  agricultural  statistics,  see  agricultural  sec-  United  Kingdom,  thus  showing  an  increase  of 
tion  under  various  countries.  Consult,  too,  the  $24,785,049  in  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
articles  Agricultube  and  Ibbigation.  the  United  States. 

Manufactuiucs.  Statistics  relating  to  the  Canada,  which  was  third  in  1912  with  a  total 
chief  industries  will  be  found  in  the  articles  trade  of  $495,965,094,  was  second  in  1913  with 
dealing  with  them,  as  cotton,  textiles,  wool,  etc.    trade  amounting    to    $545,619,374.      Although 

Mineral  Pboouction.  For  mineral  produc-  there  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of  both 
tion,  see  the  general  article  Mineral  Produc-  imports  and  exports,  the  greater  increase  was 
TION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  and  also,  for  the  in  exports  to  Canada,  and  the  balance  of  trade 
individual  States,  see  the  section  Mineral  Pro-  favoring  the  United  States  was  larger  in  1913 
duciion  under  each  State.  Consult,  too,  articles  than  in  1912. 
on  various  minerals.  In    1913    Germany   dropped   from   second    to 

Education.  For  information  in  regard  to  third  place  with  a  total  trade  of  $536,141,893. 
educational  matters  in  the  United  States  in  This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  total  trade 
1912,  consult  the  article  Education  in  the  increased  from  $516,493,474  in  1912.  The  trade 
United  States.  For  notes  on  higher  and  pro-  balance  increased  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
fessional  education,  see  Universities  and  in  1913.  The  growth  in  exports  was  greater 
Colleges.  For  notes  on  educational  conditions  than  the  growth  in  total  trade,  and  there  was 
and  progress  in  the  different  States  and  terri-  a  slight  decrease  in  imports  from  Germany, 
torial  possessions,  see  the  paragraphs  Education  France  continued  in  fourth  position  with  an 
under  them.  aggregate  trade  in   1913  of  $292,856,409,  com- 

Heligion.  For  information  regarding  the  pared  with  $289,146,154  in  1912. 
year's  history  of  the  various  religious  denomi-  From  figures  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
nations,  see  the  articles  on  the  respective  de-  Commerce  the  following  comparison  is  made  of 
nominations.  A  general  summary  of  religious  figures  of  the  import  trade  of  the  United  States  - 
conditions  and  events  for  the  year  is  given  in  during  the  decade  1903-1913.  From  this  com- 
the  article  Keligious  Denominations  and  parison  several  notable  changes  in  the  condi- 
Movements.  tions  of  commerce  and  industry  are  apparent. 

Foreign  Commerce.  Of  the  accompanying  In  the  record  of  imports  it  is  noted  that  certain 
tables,  Table  I.  is  a  summary  for  the  calendar  articles,  which  ten  years  ago  were  imported 
year  1913,  given  in  detail  by  countries,  and  also  in  large  quantities,  ihow  greatly  diminished 
a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  figures  for  shipments  in  recent  years;  others  have  remained 
the  calendar  year  1912;  Table  II.  is  a  general  practically  stationary;  while  still  others,  chiefly 
summary  of  the  foreign  commerce  for  the  fiscal  foodstuffs,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  produced 
years  1912  and  1913;  Tables  III.  and  IV.  give,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  home  demand 
respectively,  the  chief  articles  of  import  and  and  furnish  a  surplus  for  exportation,  are  now 
export  for  the  calendar  years  1912  and  1913.       important  factors  in  the  $1,750,000,000  worth 

From  the  figures  in  Table  I.  it  will  be  noted  of  merchandise  imported  during  the  calendar 
that  Europe  is  far  in  the  lead  among  the  grand  year  1913.  In  order  of  magnitude,  measured 
divisions  both  in  selling  to  and  buying  from  the  by  value,  the  ten  leadinsr  articles  or  classes 
United  States.  The  imports  from  Europe  in  imported  in  1913  were  hides  and  skins,  coffee, 
1913  were  $864,986,250,  or  $34,017,694  less  than  chemicals,  drugs,  sugar,  raw  silks,  >^l>^^»JPittah,jTp 
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Table   I. 
Value  of  Imposts  and  Exports,  by  Coumtbies,  Calendab  Yeabs  1912  and  1913 


Imports  Exports 

Countries  1912  1913  1912  191S 

Europe:  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollan 

▲ustria-Hungary    18,212.467  19.083,886  24.048.335  22.244.&H 

Bel«rium     42.648.261  41.368,376  62.663.352  64.317.469 

Denmark     3.467.361  2.466.910  16.942.678  16.942,67S 

France    133.933.486  188.933.883  166.212.669  163.922,526 

Germany    186.042.644  184.211.362  830.460.830  861.930,641 

Greece    8,739,669  3.266.038  966.136  1.102,23$ 

Italy    61.817.947  66.322,304  73.874.013  78.676.043 

Netherlands    87.072.289  87.638.809  110,322.134  121.662,038 

Norway     8.381.489  8.412.129  8.059,946  9.265.03« 

Portugral    7.377.810  6.361.678  2.778.793  6.261.5M 

Russia  in  Europe   26,279.296  22.322,967  26,098,377  26.966,351 

Spain    22,221,201  24,412.100  31,671,666  30.772.476 

Sweden    10.462.660  12.296.403  10.604.151  13.686.596 

Switzerland    23.306.201  24.412.100  863.192  836.1^ 

Turkey  in  Europe  9,504,163  10,019.001  2.280.891  2.280.8S1 

United  Kingdom    812.982.605  271.954.987  606.974.967  590,732.391 

Total    Europe    900.003,944  864,986.260   1,467,451,834    1.449,672,363 

North  America: 

Bermuda    635.619  459.169  1,651.915  1.361.706 

British   Honduras    1,542.437  1.788.786  1.535,097  1.526,6Sf 

Canada     120.851.026  142,127,982  875.114.069  408.491,392 

Central  American  States: 

Costa  Rica    8.777.296  8.458.069  3.616.565  S.516.700 

Guatemala    2.717.378  8.413.514  3,579.830  8,366,596 

Honduras    3,043.409  3.314.229  2.682.020  8.753.179 

Nicaragua   1.354.492  1.668.403  2.575.031  2.888.026 

Panama    4,278.823  4,664,746  24,724.538  24.368.022 

Salvador    1,510.573  1,470,322  2.626,698  2.270,964 

Total  Central  American  Ststes 16,681,971  17,989,283  39,803.686  40.163,487 

Mexico   76.767.931  81,877,434  56.079.150  48.052.137 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 1,085,302  1,256.504  4.642,301  5.569.749 

West  Indies: 
British— 

Barbados    322.764  869.497  1,689,826  1,465.404 

Jamaica    6,165,472  5,052.591  5.246.378  5.182.971 

Trinidad  and  Tobasro    4.585.715  6.681.974  3.263.414  8.801.620 

Other  Brttish 1,363.689  1,742.213  8.017.858  8.128.2» 

Cuba   137.890.004  125.093,740  65.228.061  78.238.S34 

Danish    67.314  31.439  916.748  913.065 

Dutch   697.638  562,506  1,075,558  888.023 

French    92,731  75.420  1.619.688  1.841.0n 

Haiti    841.786  810.201  7.246.057  5.698.155 

Santo  DominffO 4.186.414  8.991.794  5.314.096  5.574.495 

Total  West  Indies   166.203.627'  144,411,374  94.515,679  101.231.931 

ToUl  North  America  873.809.916  889.951.176  573.298.568  601.476.159 

South  America: 

Argentina    ' 34.007.864  26.576.667  51.170.397  54.980.415 

Bolivia   9,829  398  992.527  962.459 

BraEll   182.957,326  100.947.735  40.691.619  89.901.2<i3 

Chile   22.297.192  29,553.823  16,303,738  16.616.913 

Colombia    14.284.781  15.7l4.447  6.685.010  7.647.165 

Ecuador    3,607.285  3.462.567  2.311.861  2.821.646 

Falkland  Islands  258  467 

Guiana^British    118,970  98.046  1.782,495  1.630.244 

Dutch    729,005  813,325  723.544  731.8';« 

French    63,753  31,821  248.494  318,793 

Faraway  13,486  67.220  123,740  215.05i 

Peru    10,614.221  10.8^4.587  5.964.619  7,608,9ie 

Uruguay  3.476,533  3,476,533  7,322.726  7.617.110 

Venezuela  11,551,691  11,551.691  5,724.002  5.462.441 

Total  South  America   233,731,935  198.239.006  138.944.930  146.514.635 

Asia: 

Aden    1.896.217  1,697.241  2.010.188  1.836.927 

China    84.147.181  40,120,826  19.799.656  26.299.5o2 

Chosen   (Korea)    8,676  4.876  1,363.258  1.173.744 

East  Indies— British- 
British  India    59.280.168  70,360.649  14.868,671  10.966.051 

Straits  Settlements   26,941,554  31,851.673  3,181.824  4.263.27* 

Other  British    11.427.669  12.859.180  467.696  634.r»l 

East    Indies— Dutch    5.8^1.677  4.995.150  8.224.907  3.368.1«4 

Hongkong    3.:?52.505  3.474,840  9.730.878  11.085.6' 8 

Japan    87,418.042  98.935,957  57.519.654  62.499.S1S 

Persia    1.632,807  1.963.719  118.487  3.1II 

Russia— Asiatic    2,067,573  Mjf^^^^by  V^li^ilW  IC      »44.S5I 
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Imports  Exports 

CountHes                                               1912  191S  1912  1918 

Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars 

Slam   85,090  166.422  466,417  786.846 

Turkey  in  Asia   11,011,939  12,127,887  890,005  1,884,990 

Other  Asia  182,187  110.806 !....... 

Total  Asia  246,276,768  281,142,981  116,888,068  126,122,861 

Oceania: 

British— 

Australia  and  Tasmania  11,748,666  10,420,068  41,060,829  48,778.819 

New  Zealand   3.078,806  4,928,779  8,474,765  8,694,688 

All  other   60,085  176,782  860.043  254.970 

French  Oceania  1,217,627  1,276,629  717.244  966.406 

Germcui  Oceania  68,056  4,089  161,287  209,066 

Guam   ,  

Philippine  Islands  ••.      22,437,866  17,918,178  24,685,931  27.897,164 

Total  Oceania 88,610,486  84,719,606  76,449.549  81.696,118 

Africa: 

British  West  AfHca   814.906  666,811  8.166.268  8.492.786 

British  South  Africa 2.657.328  8,066.349  18,567.263  15,986.676 

British  East  Africa  •  • 923,586  830,069  899.084  939  720 

French  Africa 737.310  786.697  4.801,026  2,238.479 

German  Africa 419,216  435.530  415.202  682.324 

Morocco 93.949  119.354  23.061  77.568 

Portuguese  Africa 92.178  449,200  2.152.740  2.722  272 

Turkey  in  AfHca— Eyypt    20.080.161  17,249.867  1,421.146  2.167.941 

TripoU 189.390  64.811  222.767  8;469 

Total  Africa   25.640,017  28,729,618  27,690,064  28,929,808 

Grand  Total  1,818.078.066  1,793.088.746  2.899.217.993  2.484.810,429 


FOBEIGN    COICMEBCE,    BT    QrAITD 


Ehirope 

1912 1    819.685,826 

1918 892.866,884 


1912... 
1913. . . 


..11,841.732.789 
..  1,479.076,009 


North 
America 
1384.072.039 
861.948.669 


1616,887,671 
617,411,766 


Table  II. 
Divisions, 

IMPORTS 

South 
America 
1216,089.316 
2;7J47,088 

EXPORTS 

1182,310,451 

146,147,998 


Fiscal  Yeabs  I9I2  and  1913 


Asia  and 
Oceania 
1261.932,866 
818.995,808 

1189,398,074 
394,159,465 


AfHca 
122,685.888 
26,425,844 


124,048.424 
29.088,917 


Total 
11,653.264.934 
1,812,978,284 


12.204.322,409 
2.465.884,149 


Table  III. 

CHDcr  Abugles  of  Import,  Calendab  Yeabs 

1912  AND  1913 

Imports 

Articles                         1912  1918 

Art  works 160.789.736  |85.063.780 

Automobiles   1.999.687  1.164.878 

Chemicals,  druffs,  and  dyes.  42.072,827  47.041.478 

Coffee    130.544.722  104,671,601 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of  44.315.525  44.479.668 
Cotton,  manufactures  of....  67,978,226  66,859,642 
Earthen,   stone,   and   china- 
ware    9,711,867  10.608,998 

Fibres: 

Manufactures    of 69.260.696  80.810,586 

Unmanufactured    44.503.812  60.739.967 

Fish    14.762.616  17,634,002 

Fruits,   IncludinflT  nuts 27,502.917  82.100.392 

Furs,  and  manufactures  of.     7,973.480  7,802.284 
Hides  and  skins  other  than 

fur  skins  121,169,896  106.873.861 

India     rubber     and     ffutta 

percha   and   crude 111,206.016  84,901.690 

Iron  and  steel,   and  manu- 
factures   of 28.710,806  81.105,078 

Precious   stones 42.652.720  46,460,608 

Leather,   and  manufactures 

of    17.843,884  19,714.008 

Oils     85.537,943  45,390.321 

Silk: 

Manufactures   of 26.697.000  81,776.210 

Unmanufactured    79,796,062  92.816,211 

Spirits,     wines,     and     malt 

liquors    20.447.070  20.882.258 

Sugar    118.476.839  97,129,471 

Tea    17.944.284  16.404.298 

Tin.  in  bars,  blocks,  or  plgrs  50,371.102  46.900.224 

Tobacco,   unmanufactured...  33,088.373  86,320.964 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of  57.678.030  61.067,668 
Wool: 

Manufactures   of 15.851.718  17.861,423 

Unmanufactured    42.210,377  27,710,274 

1913 — 45 


Table  IV. 
Chief  Abticlbs  of  £xfoi^t,  Calendar  Years 

1012  AND  1013 
Exports 

Articles                         1912  1913 

Agricultural    implements.... $41,036,327  836,453.648 

Animals 9.449.078  7.071.066 

Breadstuffs    161.672,348  203,391,866 

Cars,    carriasres,    and   other 

nK  ^®i''*^^®*^ 46,121,611  68,460,688 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and 

medicines   26.074,137  26,787,207 

Coal     56,242,896  67.209.614 

Copper,    and    manufactures 

^     o'    126.770,167  144,909,117 

Cotton: 

Manufactures    of 52,460.888  66.536.267 

Unmanufactured   623.077,439  676.488,090 

Fertilizers   11,036.451  11.663.335 

S."*5*  ••;••;  •^; 8.945.435  11.345.588 

Fruits,  includinfr  nuts 84,534,644  83.708,696 

Iron    and    steel,    manufac- 
tures of,   not  including 

-      or®    ••••• 389,128,420  294,436,060 

Leather,   and  manufactures 

.,    o'  ,•••• 64,400.160  69,994,678 

Mineral  oils  124.210,382  149.316.409 

Meat  and  dairy  products...  144. 421,752  157.486.469 

Naval  stores    25.265.488  22.250.435 

Oil  cake  and  oil  cake  meal*  28.869.675  27,761,624 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of  21,166,566  21,174,217 

Paraffin  and  paraffin  wax..  93,002,768  8,176.831 

Seeds    2,366,029  2,284,896 

Tobacco: 

Manufactures   of 6,367,069  6,755.910 

Unmanufatcured    46.944.480  62.937.890 

Vegetable  oils    24.763,849  21.033.089 

wood,  and  manufactures  of.  105.840.016  114,777,613 

•  Not  including  com  oil  cake.  ^-^              ^ 
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percha,  manufactured  fibres,  cotton  manufac- 
tures, lumber  and  other  forms  of  wood,  and 
copper  manufactures.  Cotton  manufactures 
increased  barely  20  per  cent,  during  the  decade; 
chemicals,  sugar,  and  coffee,  each  decreased  about 
50  per  cent.;  hides,  silk,  rubber,  fibre  manu- 
factures, and  lumber,  each  decreased  more  than 
100  per  cent.;   and  copper,  over  200  per  centw 

Foodstuffs  showed  a  remarkable  increase  in 
imports  during  the  decade,  and  especially  in  the 
closing  months  of  1913.  Breadstuffs  and  meats 
each  quadrupled  their  imports  from  1903  to  1913, 
the  former  increasing  from  6  to  26  million,  and 
the  latter  from  5  to  20  million  dollars.  Im- 
ports of  fruits  and  nuts  rose  from  25  to  nearly 
50  million;  cocoa,  crude  and  prepared,  from 
10  to  20  million;  and  coffee  from  61  to  105 
million  dollars.  The  quantity  of  coffee,  how- 
ever, fell  from  974  million  to  852  million  pounds 
during  the  decade,  the  larger  value  in  1913 
being  the  result  of  higher  valuation  per  pound, 
which  advanced  from  6  cents  in  1903  to 
practically  12  cents  in  1913. 

The  manufactures  showing  decreased  imports 
during  the  decade  include  many  articles,  the 
most  important  being  iron  and  steel,  silk,  and 
wool.  Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  fell  from 
41  to  34  million;  silk  goods  from  34  to  32 
million;  and  wool  manufactures  from  19  to  17 
million  dollars  during  the  period  under  review. 
A  similar  tendency  is  strikingly  exemplified  by 
sulphur,  the  imports  of  which  fell  from  188,888 
tons  in  1903  to  14,646  tons  in  1913.  The 
rapidly  growing  production  in  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  which  l^gan  about  ten  years  ago,  has 
not  only  supplanted  almost  entirely  the  former 
large  imports  from  Italy  and  Japan,  but  has 
become  an  article  of  exportation  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  90,000  tons  in  1913. 

On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  certain  crude 
materials  have  grown  rapidly  during  the  ten 
years  under  review.  In  addition  to  the  great 
factory  materials  already  mentioned,  crude  oil 
shows  a  large  increase,  this  article  coming 
chiefly  from  Mexico.  Ten  years  ago  its  im- 
ports were  practically  nothing.  In  1913  they 
SLggregtited  713,00u,000  gallons.  Imports  of 
fertilizers  in  1913  were  Bhout  six  times  as  great 
as  those  of  1903,  and  the  20  million  dollars' 
worth  imported  in  1913  are  an  indication  of 
improved  methods,  and  therefore  of  more  exten* 
sive  cultivation  of  the  soil  on  the  part  of 
American  farmers.  Imported  art  works  show  a 
remarkable  advance  in  the  decade.  From 
$3,000,000  in  1903,  they  amounted  to  $35,000,000 
in  1913,  while  certain  great  art  collections  im- 
ported in  1912  brought  the  total  of  the  year 
to  about  $60,000,000  in  value. 

Exports  of  merchandise  from  the  United 
States  in  the  decade  1903  to  1913  made  a  greater 
advance  than  in  the  thirty  years  from  1873 
to  1903.  In  1873  the  total  exports  were  valued 
at  $568,000,000;  in  1903,  $1,485,000,000;  and 
1913  $2,484,000,000,  a  gain  of  $917,000,000  in 
the  thirty  years  from  1873  to  1903,  and  approxi- 
matelv  one  billion  dollars  in  the  ten  years  ended 
with  "December,  1913.  To  this  gain  of  practi- 
cally one  billion  dollars  of  foreign  sales  in 
American  products  during  the  decade,  raw  cotton 
and  miscellaneous  manufactures,  chiefly  of  iron 
and  steel,  copper,  wood  and  mineral  oil  were 
the  largest  contributors,  the  five  classes^  named 
representing  about  one-half  of  the  total  increase 
during  the  period. 


The  ten  leading  classes  of  articles  exported 
from  the  United  States  in  1913,  arranged  in 
order,  of  magnitude,  are  raw  cotton,  iron  and 
steel,  breadstuffs,  meat  and  dairy  products, 
mizkeral  oils,  copper,  wood  manufactures,  coal 
.and  coke,  leather  and  leather  goods,  and  raw  and 
manufactured  tobacco.  When  to  this  group  are 
added  cars  and  carriages,  cotton  goods,  agricul- 
tural implements  and  machinery,  fruits  and 
nuts,  electrical  machinery  and  appliances, 
chemicals,  drugs  and  medicines,  naval  stores, 
vegetable  oils,  paper  and  manufactures  thereof, 
India  rubber  manufactures,  and  fertilizers — 
about  90  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  exporta- 
tion in  1913  has  been  accounted  for.  Raw 
cotton  easily  maintains  its  leading  position  in 
the  list  of  American  exports  during  the  decade. 
On  the  other  hand,  breadstuffs  fell  from  second 
position  in  1903  to  third  in  1013,  and  meat  and 
dairy  products  from  third  position  to  fourth, 
each  of  these  groups  having  been  passed  in 
the  meantime  by  iron  and  steel,  which  advanced 
from  fourth  to  second  place  during  the  decade. 

Comparing  the  figures  of  1913  with  those  of 
1903,  raw  cotton  exports  gained  $106,000,000, 
or  52  per  cent.,  this  being  a  natural  result 
of  the  world's  increasing  consumption  of  cotton 

fsods  for  the  manufacture  of  which  the  United 
tates  supplies  over  two-thirds  of  the  raw  mater- 
ial. Iron  and  steel  manufactures  gained  $105,- 
000,000,  or  about  200  per  cent.,  machinery  and 
engines  being  the  largest  factors.  Mineral  oils 
made  an  advance  of  $76,000,000,  or  over  100 
per  cent.;  copper  manufactures  $101,000,000.  or 
200  per  cent.,  and  wood  and  manfactures  thereof, 
$52,000,000,  or  about  00  per  cent 

Exports  of  iron  and  steel  manufactnrea  from 
the  United  States  have  increased  more  rapidly 
during  the  past  decade  than  those  of  Germany 
or  the  United  Kingdom,  while  in  the  productiott 
in  this  branch  of  industry,  the  United  States 
led  its  chief  competitors.  In  1903  the  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  was  a 
little  less,  while  in  1012  it  actually  exceeded, 
by  over  three  million  tons,  the  combined  outout 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  The 
pig  iron  production  of  the  United  States  in- 
creased from  18  million  tons  in  1003  to  30 
million  in  1912,  and  that  of  Germany  from  10 
to  17%  million;  while  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom remained  practically  stationary  at  about 
0  million  tons  per  annum  during  the  decade. 
In  1903  the  United  Kingdom  was  first,  Germany 
second,  and  the  United  States  third  in  the  ex- 
portation of  iron  and  steel  products.  The  same 
relative  positions  were  maintained  in  1008;  but 
during  the  past  few  years  Germany  has  wrested 
first  place  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  has  also  gained  materially  on 
that  country.  Figures  compiled  from  official 
sources  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  show 
that  exports  of  iron  and  steel  ( including  agricul- 
tural implements  but  excluding  electrical  ma- 
chinery and  apparatus  and  ships  sold  abroad) 
increased,  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
from  265  million  dollars  in  1903  to  467  million 
in  1913,  or  76  per  cent.;  in  the  case  of  Germany, 
from  202  to  484  million,  or  140  per  cent.;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  from  117  to 
330  million,  or  182  per  cent.  About  85  per 
cent,  of  the  domestic  production  of  iron  and 
steel  is  consumed  in  the  United  States,  thus 
leaving  less  than  15 
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export  According  to  the  census  of  1910  the 
value  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  produced 
in  the  United  States  was  $1,377,000,000,  wliile 
the  net  exports  of  like  articles  were  $156,000,000, 
making  the  home  consumption  in  that  year 
approximately  one  and  one  quarter  billion 
dollars.  Nevertheless,  our  iron  and  steel  fac- 
tories contribute  on  an  average  about  $1,000,000 
worth  of  products  to  foreign  markets  for  each 
business  day  of  the  year,  the  total  exports  of 
iron  and  steel,  including  agricultural  machinery, 
during  the  seven  months  ending  with  January 
last  having  been  $173,000,000,  or  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  in  the  corresponding  period 
a  decade  earlier. 

In  nearly  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world 
American  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  are 
being  sold  in  increasing  volume  and  variety. 
Last  year's  exports  included  not  only  the  lower 
forms  of  manufacture  but  many  articles  of  a 
highly  finished  and  complicated  character.  Thus, 
in  addition  to  612  million  pounds  of  steel  bars 
and  rods,  426  million  of  wire,  1  billion  of  sheets 
and  plates,  676  million  of  pipes  and  fittings, 
and  141  million  of  nails  and  pikes,  there  were 
exported  51  million  pounds  of  bolts  and  nuts, 
56,776  cash  registers,  43,558  gasoline  engines, 
2059  steam  engines,  8437  safes,  12,321  bath- 
tubs, $12,000,000  worth  of  sewing  machines, 
$11,000,000  of  typewriters,  $16,000,000  worth  of 
metal-working  machinery  and  other  miscellan- 
eous machinery  sufficient  to  bring  the  total  up 
to  $128,000,000. 

Commerce  with  Non-Contiguous  Tebbi- 
TOBiES.  The  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  Alaska  in  the  calendar  year  1913  amounted 
to   $21,097,040,   compared   with   $21,322,536    in 

1912.  Of  the  total  value,  manufactures  ready 
for  consumption  were  valued  at  $11,490,131  in 

1913,  compared  with  $11,734,092  in  1012.  The 
imports  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States  in 
the  calendar  year  1913  amounted  to  $20,601,- 
413,  compared  with  $23,385,437  in  1912.  The 
exports  to  Hawaii  were  valued  in  1913  at  $29,- 
753,357,  compared  with  $28,029,240  in  1912. 
The  imports  from  Hawaii  were  valued  at  $40,- 
143.953  in  1913,  compared  with  $50,356,841  in 
1912.  The  exports  to  Porto  Rico  in  1913  were 
valued  at  $32,866,652  in  1913,  compared  with 
$33,991,622  in  1912.  The  imports  from  Porto 
Rico  to  the  United  States  were  valued  in  1913 
at  $39,637,332,  compared  with  $41»183,009  in 
1912.  The  exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
in  1913  were  of  a  value  of  $27,870,293,  com- 
pared with  $24,659,150  in  1912.  The  imports 
from  the  Philippines  were  valued  in  1913  at 
$17,750,415,  compared  with  $22,355,310  in  1912. 

Receipts  and  Disbubsements.  The  following 
table,  compiled  from  figures  given  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  shows  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  Federal  government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1912  and  1913: 


Recelpta— (Cont ) 
1912 
Public  debt  receipts    20,537.646.00 

TotaU  exclusive  of 

poktal    746,606,214.62 

Postal  revenue 246,744.016.88 


1918 
23,400,860.00 


747.612.079.84 
266.619.526.66 


Total,  IncludinflT 
postal    . 


. .  .1992.249.230.40    |1.014.131,605.49 


Disbursements 
1912 
Civil  and   mlscel...  1172.266.794. 41 
Postal    deficiency...      1.668.194.88 
War    Department..  148.796,421.92 
Navy    Department.  186.691,966.72 

Indians    20,134,839.80 

Pensions     163.690.466.26 

Int.  on  public  debt    22.616.300.48 


Ordinary  dis- 
bursements  664,663,968.47 

Panama  Canal  dis- 
bursements     85,327,370.66 

Public  debt  dis- 
bursements      28.648,327.63 


Total,  exclusive  of 

postal    718.629.661.66 

Postal  expenditures  246.744.016.88 

Total.  Includln^r 
postal    1966,273.677.64 

Bxcess  of  receipts. I  26.976.562.86 


1913 

169.802.804.63 

1.027,368.79 

160,387.462.86 

183.262.861.97 

20,306.168.90 

176.086,460.29 

22.899.108.08 

682,770.706.51 
41,741,268.03 
24.191.610.60 


748.703.574.04 
262.108.874.74 


11,010,812.448.78 
I       3.819.166.71 


*  Proceeds  of  bonds. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1914,  are  estimated  bv  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  annual  re- 
ports as  follows: 


Receipts 

Customs    $270,000,000 

Internal  revenue  ; 312,000,000 

Corporation  and  Income  tax 96.000,000 

Miscellaneous  69.000.000 


Total  ordinary  receipts .1786,000,000 

Disbursements 

Civil  establishment  |177.000.000 

War  Department  170.000.000 

Navy  Department  136.000.000 

Indian  service    21.000.000 

Pensions  176.000.000 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 22,900,000 


Total  ordinary  disbursements 1701,900,000 

Surplus  for  1912  In  ordinary  receipts... |34.100.000 

Panama  Canal  disbursements 41,000,000 

Miscellaneous  redemptions  of  the  pub- 
lic debt 


Total  estimated   deficit |    6.900,000 

Coinage.  The  coinage  executed  at  the  mints 
of  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year 
1913  was  as  follows: 


Receipts 
1912 

Customs   1311.321,672.22 

Internal    revenue: 

Ordinary    293.028,896.98 

Corporation  tax 28.688.308.78 

Bales  of  public  lands      6,392,796.76 
Miscellaneous    58.461.796.74 


Ordinary  receipts.  691,778.465.37 
Panama    Canal    re- 
ceipts •    83,189.104.16 


Denomination  Pieces  Value 

.  Double    eagles 596,338  $11,926,760.00 

1918            Eaf^les    508,071  6.080.710.00 

818,891.395.86   Half   eagles 1.324.099  6.620.496  00 

Quarter    eagles 722.165  1.806.412.50 

809,410.665.81  

86,006.299.84       Total    ffold 8.150,678  26.433,377.50 

2,910,204.69 

57.892,663.64  Half   dollars 1.826,627  663.313.60 

Quarter    dollars 1,976.413  493.853.26 

724,111,229.84   Dimes    20.270.622  2.027.062  20 

Total  stiver ^'^'^^^^%me6^H^B^g\e 
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Denomination  Pieces 

Five   cents 78.669.889 

One    cent 98.487,862 

Total   minor 172.096,691 


""^~~"'""       The  circulation  statement,  given  in  the  i 
8^82^61  96   P'^^y^K  ^^1®  ^  entitled,  is  from  figures  com- 
'984i878!62  piled  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  publiahed 
January  2,  1914. 


4,667.886.47 


Total    coinage. 


198.819,926        188.284.941.92 


For  Philippine  Islands  government: 

80    centavos 948.666        189.718.00  pesos 

10    centavos 1.360.693        186.069.30      ** 

1    centavo 6.000,000  6,000.00     " 

National  Debt.  The  amount  and  classifica- 
tion of  the  United  States  national  debt  at  the 
end  of  the  calendar  years  1911,  1912,  and  1913 
were  as  follows: 

Dec.  81, 1911      Dee.  81, 1912 

Interest-bearing  debt 
at  from  2  to  4 
per  cent,  and  re- 
deemable from 
1908  to  1961.  in- 
clusive   I    968,869,890    |    964,631.680.00 

Debt  on  which  in- 
terest has  ceased 
since    maturity..  1.821.880  1.696,070.26 

Debt  bearing  no  in- 
terest         379,794.799         874.733.081.90 


Gross  debt 

Cash     balance     in 
general   fund.... 

Net   debt 


1,844.976.020 
126.926.992 


.11,218.060,188    11,197.483,400.94 


Abict 

Strength  or  the  Armt.  The  authorized 
strength  of  the  regular  army  on  July  1, 
1913,  was  4763  oflicers  and  84,810  en- 
listed men,  a  decrease  of  49  officers  and  an  in- 
crease of  3401  enlisted  men  over  the  preceding 
year.  In  addition,  the  authorized  strength  of 
the  Philippine  Scouts  was  180  officers  and  5732 
enlisted  men,  the  same  as  in  1912.  The  actoai 
strength  of  the  army,  on  July  1,  19 13,  was  4665 
officers  and  75.321  enlisted  men.  an  increase  of 
195  officers  and  a  decrease  of  2514  enlisted  men 
from  June  30,  1912.  Ihe  actual  strength  of  tue 
Philippine  Scouts  on  June  30,  1913,  was  180  of- 
ficers and  5403  enlisted  men.  On  the  date  given, 
the  army  was  distributed  geographically  as  fol- 
lows: 


1,841.069.782.16 
143.676.381.22 


Dec.  31.  1913 

Interest-beartngr  debt I   966.823,490.00 

Debt  on  which  Interest  has  ceased         1.641.720  26 
Debt  bearln«r  no  interest 870,797.266.40 

Aggresrate  1,339,262,466.66 

Certificates  and  Treasury  notes...  1,607,771.969.00 

Gross   debt 2,947.084.434.66 

Cash  in  Treasury: 

Currency  trust  funds 1,607,711.969.00 

Gold   reserve   fund 160.000,000.00 

Net  balance,  general  fund 111.864.317.98 

National  bank  notes:  Redemp- 
tion fund  (included  in  public 
debt  under  requirement  of 
act  of  Congress,  July  14,  1890)       17.209.266.00 

Total  .11.886.836.662.98 

Net  debt '...81,060.198.881.78 


Officers 

In  the  United  States 8.680 

In  Alaska   68 

In  the  Philippines: 

Regular  army   446 

Philippine  Scouts 180 

In   China    41 

In  Porto  Rico   38 

In  Hawaii    271 

In     the    Isthmian    Canal 

Zone   61 

Troops  en  route  and  of- 
ficers at  other  foreign 

stations    90 

Total    4.846 


Enlisted 

Total 

men 
64.626 
1.062 

58.306 

1.105 

10.297 

6.408 

1.166 

686 

6,418 

10.743 

6.583 

1.207 

618 

6.6£9 

886 


842 


886 


422 


80.724         86.5€9 


On  June  30,  1913,  there  were  9489  vacancies 
in  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  army,  and  there 
were  08  vacancies  in  the  authorized  strength  of 
the  officers  of  the  army. 

Officers.  Of  the  4655  commissioned  officers 
on  the  active  list  of  the  regular  army  on  June 
30,  1913,  1227,  including  66  chaplains,  were 
general  officers  or  officers  of  the  staff  corps  and 
departments,    and    3438    belonged  to  the  line. 


ClBCULATION    STATEHSirr 

General  a  Held  in 

stock  of  Treasury 

money  in  as  assets  of  Money  In  Circulation 

the  U.  S.  the  gov'm't 

Jan.  2, 1914  Jan.  2.  1914  Jan.  2. 1914  Jan.  2.  1918 

Gold  coin  (Including  bullion  in  Treasury)..  11,924.860,606  |174.664,381  8   638.940.166  8    623.169.221 

Gold    certificates  6     87.778,460  1,027.977,619  966,686.<»T2 

Standard  silver  dollars  666,718.268  1.852,048  74.406.220  74.628.991^ 

Sliver   certificates  6    11,765,978  477.706,022  477.972.542 

Subsidiary    sliver    178.806.860  14,086,410  164.269.940  166.723.3  •« 

Treasury  notes  of  1890   2.555.000  4,947  2,660.063  2.786.$^S 

United   States  notes    846.681.016  6,640,146  840.040.870  339.686.171^ 

National  bank  notes   757.842.961  81.363,386  726.479.676  720,184.475 

Total    8.776,464.096         828.095.741         3.447.868.356     8.360. 727.SS0 

Population  of  continental  United  States  January  2,  1914,  estimated  at  98.181.000:  circulation 
per  capita,  |35.1l; 

o  This  statement  of  money  held  in  the  Treasury  as  assets  of  the  government  does  not  Include 
deposits  of  public  money  In  national  bank  donosltarles  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  amounting  to  185.202.390.26.  For  a  full  statement  of  assets,  see  Public  Debt  state- 
ment. 

h  For  redemption  of  outfitandlngr  certlflrates  an  exact  equivalent  in  amount  of  the  appropriate 
kinds  of  money  Is  held  In  the  Treasury,  and  is  not  included  in  the  account  of  money  held  aa  assets 
of  the  government.  Digitized  by  VjOUV  IC 
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There  were  1085  general  and  staff  officers,  and 
2617  line  officers  present  for  duty  on  that  date, 
and  162  general  and  staff  officers  and  821  line 
officers  absent  from  commands.  Of  the  983  offi- 
cers absent,  750  were  on  attached  duty.  During 
the  fiscal  year  327  second  lieutenants  were  ap- 
pointed in  the  army — 187  from  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  28  from  among  the  enlisted 
men,  and  112  from  civil  life.  These  appoint- 
ments left  only  two  vacancies  of  second  lieuten- 
ancies in  the  line  of  the  army,  both  in  the  Coast 
Artillery  Corps.  During  the  fiscal  year  73  offi- 
cers were  placed  on  the  retired  list.  The  total 
number  of  this  list  on  June  30,  1913,  was  1030, 
compared  with  1017  on  the  corresponding  date 
of  the  previous  year.  Of  the  number  retired  in 
1918,  34  were  retired  for  disability,  22  on  their 
own  application,  16  by  operation  of  law,  having 
reached  the  age  limit,  3  by  authority  of  law, 
having  reached  62  years  of  age,  and  2  under  spe- 
cial acts  of  Congress. 

EnliaUd  Men,  The  actual  enlisted  strength 
of  the  entire  military  establishment  on  June  30, 
1913,  was  about  11.2  per  <*ent.  below  its  author- 
ized strength,  as  compared  with  4.5  per  cent. 
OL  June  30,  1912.  Of  the  127,827  applicants  for 
enlistment  and  re^nlistment,  only  about  20  per 
cent,  were  accepted. 

There  was  an  increase  of  desertions  from  the 
army  during  the  year,  the  number  aggregating 
4451,  or  4.15  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
enlistment  contracts  in  force  during  the  year. 
This  percentage,  though  larger  than  the  percent- 
sge  of  the  three  preceding  years,  is  yet  smaller 
than  the  percentage  for  any  other  preceding 
year  since  the  percentage  of  1901.  The  regi- 
ments serving  in  the  United  States  which  had 
the  least  percentages  of  desertions  were  the 
Tenth  and  Ninth  Cavalry  (colored),  and  the 
Fifth  Infantry.  The  regiments  with  the  highest 
percentages  of  desertions  were  the  Twentieth 
and  Twenty-first  Infantry,  Second  Cavalry,  and 
the  Fourth  Field  Artillery. 

MiLiTABT  Opebations.  The  most  important 
military  operations  in  1913  were  concerned 
with  patrolling  the  Mexican  border  as  the  result 
of  the  disorders  in  that  country.  An  extensive 
border  control  was  maintained  continuously 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Sasabe,  31  miles 
west  of  Nogales,  Ariz.,  a  distance  of  about  1600 
miles.  Throughout  this  stretch  of  territory. 
United  States  troops  have  protected  the  border 
from  incursions  by  individuals  or  small  raiding 
parties  from  Mexico,  have  been  continually  on 
the  alert  to  prevent  violations  of  the  neutrality 
laws,  and  have  acted  in  conjunction  with  the 
civil  authorities  to  prevent  illegal  importations 
of  arms  and  ammunition  into  Mexico  in  viola- 
tion of  the  executive  proclamation  of  March  4, 
1912.  For  a  discussion  of  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  revolution  in  Mexico,  see 
Mexico,  Hiatory.  For  the  military  operations 
in  the  Philippines  during  the  year,  see  Philip- 
pines. 

Health  and  Sanitation.  During  1913,  the 
general  health  of  the  army  was  better  than  ever 
before.  Typhoid  fever  has  practically  disap- 
peared, and  the  appearance  of  malarial  fevers 
among  the  troops  of  the  United  States  is  grad- 
ually diminishing.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
compulsory  immunization  of  the  army  by  the 
typhoid  prophylactic,  only  18  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  in  1912,  and  in  1913,  one  case,  that  of  a 
recruit,  were  reported  in  the  entire  military  es- 


tablishment. As  a  result  of  the  improved  sani- 
tation and  of  the  care  with  which  applicants  for 
admission  are  examined,  the  rate  for  tubercu- 
losis is  gradually  diminishing.  A  marked  de- 
crease has  also  been  noted  in  alcoholism.  It 
was  demonstrated  in  the  camps  at  Texas  City 
and  Galveston  that  with  the  present  system  of 
camp  sanitation,  troops  properly  protected  by 
vaccination  against  small-pox  and  typhoid  fever 
can  live  in  camps  suitably  located  for  an  indefl* 
nite  length  of  time  without  increased  mortality. 

Domestic  Service  of  the  Abmt.  The  army 
in  1913  did  good  service  during  or  following 
several  national  calamities.  These  included  the 
floods  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys,  the 
tornado  at  Omaha,  the  Carmel  Valley  fire,  the 
Lower  Peach  Tree,  Alabama,  cyclone,  and  forest 
fires  in  the  Adirondacks. 

Abmy  Camps.  During  the  summer  of  1913, 
two  experimental  military  camps  of  instruction 
were  held,  one  at  the  Gettysburg  National  Park, 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and  the  other  at  the  Presidio 
of  Monterey,  Cal.,  each  camp  lasting  for  a  period 
of  six  weeks.  The  opportunity  to  participate  in 
these  camps  was  thrown  open  to  ail  students 
over  17  years  of  age  who  were  physically  quali- 
fied and  properly  recommended.  At  the  Gettys- 
burg camp  63  universities  and  colleges  were 
represented  by  160  students.  At  Monterey  85 
students  from  27  educational  institutions  on 
the  Pacific  coast  attended  the  camp.  The  ex- 
periment was  very  successful,  and  promises  to 
lead  to  excellent  results. 

For  an  account  of  the  development  of  military 
aeronautics,  see  the  article  Aeronautics,  and 
for  notes  on  militia,  see  Militia.  See  also  JdiL- 
itabt  Pboqsess. 

Navy 

The  strength  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States 
in  1913  will  be  found  tabulated  in  the  article 
Naval  Progress,  where  it  may  be  compared 
with  the  relative  strength  of  other  nations. 
There  were  on  the  active  list  of  the  navy  on 
June  30,  1913,  3635  officers,  of  whom  342  were 
officers  of  the  marine  corps,  51,500  enlisted  men, 
and  9921  marines.  The  navy  was  maintained 
as  in  previous  years  in  three  main  fleets  and  a 
reserve  fleet.  The  three  main  fleets  are  the  At- 
lantic, Pacific,  and  Asiatic.  An  account  of  their 
details  and  movements  during  the  year  is  given 
below. 

Atlantic  Fleet.  On  January  4,  1913,  Rear- 
Admiral  Charles  J.  Badger  assumed  command 
of  the  fleet,  succeeding  Rear-Admiral  Hugo 
Osterhaus.  During  the  summer,  drills  and  ex- 
ercises were  conducted,  with  Narragansett  Bay 
as  the  fleet  base.  There  was  a  carefully -prepared 
schedule  of  movements  and  drills  involving  al- 
ternate weeks  at  sea  and  at  port.  From  January 
to  March,  combined  fleet  exercises  were  con- 
ducted from  Guantanamo,  the  usual  winter 
base;  and  for  the  flrst  time  a  division  of  sub- 
marines and  the  aviation  detachment  were 
present,  thus  permitting  more  varied  and  more 
valued  operations  than  heretofore.  Following 
the  outbreak  in  tne  City  of  Mexico  in  February, 
1913,  it  was  found  necessary  to  maintain  a  fleet 
of  warships  in  the  waters  bordering  that  coun- 
try both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Paciflc  coasts.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  26  vessels  were  stationed 
off  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz  and  other  ports  of 
Mexico.    For  an  account  of  incidents  (0^9^f^djTp 
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with  this  fleet  in  regard  to  conditionB  in  Mexico, 
see  article  Mexico,  History. 

Pacific  Fleet.  This  fleet,  consisting  of  four 
armored  cruisers,  one  supply  ship,  and  the  tor- 
pedo flotilla  of  destroyers  and  submarines,  had 
an  active  year's  work  under  the  command  of 
Bear-Admiral  W.  H.  H.  Southerland  until  April 
8,  1913,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rear-Admiral 
W.  C.  Cowles.  Conditions  in  Mexico  made  it 
necessary  to  dispatch  a  portion  of  this  fleet  to 
the  western  coast  of  that  country,  and  in  conse- 
quence there  was  during  the  year  very  little  op- 
portunity for  fleet  training.  In  spite  of  enforced 
separation  of  the  vessels  of  this  command, 
nearly  all  forms  of  target  practice  were  held, 
although  not  under  as  desirable  conditions  as 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  The  de- 
stroyers and  submarines  on  the  Paciflc  coast 
were  assigned  permanently  to  the  Paciflc  fleet 
in  June,  1913,  thus  making  this  practice  uni- 
form among  all  the  fleets. 

Asiatic  Fleet.  This  fleet  during  the  year 
was  engaged  in  the  usual  operations  incident  to 
safeguarding  American  interests  in  the  Far 
East  and  in  making  friendly  visits  at  various 
ports  on  the  station. 

Resebvb  Fleets.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
reserve  fleets,  based  respectively  at  the  navy 
yards  at  Philadelphia  and  Puget  Sound,  were 
administered  during  the  year  in  continuing  de- 
velopment of  the  principle  upon  which  they 
were  inaugurated.  All  available  ships  not  re- 
quired for  active  service  had  been  assembled  in 
these  two  commands.  Frequently  short  cruises 
had  been  made  and  satisfactory  progress  ac- 
complished toward  keeping  all  vessels  in  the 
highest  condition  of  efficiency  and  material  up- 
keep that  their  reduced  complements  would  per- 
mit. Shortage  of  personnel  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  place  in  ordinary  in  April  and  May, 
1913,  the  six  old  battleships  Kearaarge,  Ken- 
iucky,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Oregon,  and  Maaaachu" 
aetta,  but  they  remain  attached  to  the  reserve 
fleets  for  purposes  of  care  and  preservation,  al- 
though not  required  to  be  kept  in  readiness  for 
use  on  short  notice 

Special  Service.  During  the  year  there  were 
the  usual  number  of  vessels  in  active  service  in 
protecting  American  interests  in  the  disturbed 
districts  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the 
West  Indies.  In  November,  1912,  the  Tennessee 
and  Montana  were  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  formed  a  special  service  squadron  for  the 
protection  of  American  interests  on  the  coast 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  case  disturbances  result* 
ing  from  the  Balkan  War  should  have  spread  to 
that  region.  No  occasion  arose  for  any  action 
for  either  of  the  ships,  and  they  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  May,  1913. 

Mediterhanean  Cruise.  On  October  25,  1913, 
nine  battleships  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  sailed  from 
Hampton  Roads  for  various  ports  in  the  Medi- 
terranean for  a  visit  of  about  three  weeks.  The 
cruise  was  arranged  largely  for  the  educational 
advantages  to  be  derived  by  oflicers  and  enlisted 
men  from  an  opportunity  to  visit  foreign  ports 
and  travel  in  forei^  countries.  Durin^i^  the 
year  work  on  the  machinery  for  the  battleship 
New  York  proceeded  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
at  the  New  York  navy  yard,  and  its  installation 
was  in  progress  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Building  Programme.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  his  annual  report  for  1913  recommends 
the    authorization    by    Congress    of    a    building 


programme  which  shall  include  2  dreadnoughts, 
8  destroyers,  and  3  submarines.  There  were  at 
the  end  of  the  year  6  battleships  of  the  largest 
and  most  approved  type  under  construction. 
These  included  the  Texaa,  which  is  practically 
completed,  the  New  York,  which  will  be  com- 
missioned in  the  spring  of  1914,  the  Pennaylva- 
nta,  Oklahofna,  Nevada,  and  a  battleship  known 
as  No,  S9.  Completion  of  these  vessels,  together 
with  the  smaller  ships  under  construction,  will, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
make  the  American  navy  one  of  strength  and 
power  fit  to  protect  American  shores  and  Amer- 
ican interests.  Of  smaller  craft  there  were  under 
construction  during  the  year  17  destroyers,  1 
destroyer  tender,  21  submarines,  2  submarine 
tenders,  2  fuel  ships,  3  gunboats,  1  transport, 
and  1  supply  ship. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  recommended  that 
armor,  guns,  and  powder  for  the  navy  should  be 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  order  that  the  department  should  be 
freed  from  excessive  prices  charged  by  private 
manufacturers  of  armor-plate,  guns,  gun-forg- 
ings,  etc.  He  declared  that  the  prices  charg^ 
for  these  by  private  firms  was  much  too  high, 
and  he  recommended  appropriations  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  armor- plate  factory  and  an 
increase  in  the  gun  factory,  powder  factory,  and 
the  torpedo  works.  He  also  recommendchd  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  question  of  pro- 
viding fuel  oil  for  the  navy  at  reasonable  rates, 
and  the  passage  of  legislation  that  will  enable 
the  government  to  refine  its  own  oil  from  its 
own  oil  wells,  and  thus  relieve  itself  fronoi  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  what  seems  fair  to  be- 
come the  principal  fuel  of  the  navy  in  the  future, 
at  exorbitant  and  ever-increasing  prices,  from 
the  private  companies  that  now  completely  con- 
trol the  supply. 

The  secretary  expresses  himself  heartily  in 
favor  of  a  suspension  of  naval  construction  on 
the  part  of  the  great  powers,  and  recommends 
that  the  United  States  government  take  the 
initiative  to  bring  about  an  international  con- 
ference to  decrease  the  cost  of  armies  and  naviea. 

Naval  Schools.  There  was  established  on 
board  the  Dea  Moinea,  in  1913,  a  school  for  aca- 
demic, vocational,  and  technical  instruction  of 
enlisted  men.  The  experiment  met  with  such 
success  that  it  was  proposed  to  install  these 
schools  generally  upon  the  ships  and  at  the 
shore  stations  of  the  navy.  Already  four  train- 
ing schools  for  recruits  are  in  existence  at  New- 
port, Norfolk,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco,  and 
eleven  technical  schools  are  maintained  by  the 
government.  These  are  the  machinists'  school 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  electricians'  school  at 
New  York  and  Mare  Island,  the  seaman  g:un- 
ners'  school  at  Washington,  the  artificers'  school 
at  Norfolk,  the  musicians'  schools  at  Norfolk 
and  San  Francisco,  and  the  yeomen's  schools  at 
Newport  and  San  Francisco.  These  schools  are 
converting  raw  recruits  into  skilled  men  in  the 
various  trades  required  by  the  naval  service. 
For  the  development  of  aviation  as  related  to 
the  navy,  see  the  article  Aeronautics. 

The  organized  naval  militia  increased  both  in 
numbers  and  efficiency  during  1913.  Practical 
experience  was  gained  by  cruising  in  Tessels 
loaned  by  the  government. 

Enlistments.     As  a  result  of  the  campaign 
of  publicity  undertaken  by  the  naval   officers, 
the  number  of  enlistments  for  the  five  months 
Digitized  by  VjiJL>VlC 
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ending  October  31  was  unprecedented.  The  en- 
listments in  this  period  numbered  8448,  com- 
pared with  6102  for  a  similar  period  in  1909, 
6005  in  1910,  7170  in  1911,  and  7190  in  1912. 
This  increase  in  numbers  has  been  coincident 
with  the  policy  of  raising  the  standard  for  ad- 
mission. There  has  been  a  rigid  exclusion  of 
those  not  morally  or  physically  fit,  and  in  more 
than  one  instance  men  who  enlisted  to  escape 
prosecution  for  crime  were  expelled  from  the 
ships,  and  notice  given  that  the  navy  was  the 
place  only  for  young  men  of  character  and 
merit,  and  no  others  would  be  retained.  The 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  navy  for 
the  fiscal  year  1914  amounted  to  $140,736,536. 
Estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1916  amount  to 
$144,417,463. 

Post  OFnos 

The  postal  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1913,  amounted  to  $266,619,625,  an 
increase  over  the  revenues  of  1912  by  more 
than  8  per  cent.  The  amount  of  increase  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  parcel  poet 
system,  which  was  inaugurated  on  January  1, 
1913.  The  expenses  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$262,067,541,  leaving  an  excess  of  revenues  over 
expenses  of  $4,510,650.  This,  however,  is  not 
taken  to  be  the  actual  surplus  of  receipts  over 
expenditures,  because  it  does  not  include  obli- 
gations which  were  incurred  but  not  paid  during 
the  year.  The  estimated  actual  surplus  for  the 
year  1913  was  $3,841,906.  This  is  the  first  ac- 
tual postal  surplus  in  thirty  years. 

Pabccl  Post.  The  operation  of  the  parcel 
post  system  begun  on  January  1,  1913,  was  in 
all  respects  successful.  The  capacity  of  the 
postal  organization  to  conduct  this  important 
public  utility  was  amply  proved  by  its  rapid  de- 
velopment and  effective  service.  The  growth  of 
the  business  of  parcel  post  during  the  year  was 
phenomenal.  During  the  first  six  months  of  its 
operation,  approximately  300,000,000  parcels 
were  handled.  The  percentage  of  loss  and  dam- 
age was  relatively  small,  as  were  the  number 
of  complaints  of  delay  or  unsatisfactory  service. 
When  the  service  was  first  inaugurated  an  issue 
of  distinctive  stamps  was  prescribed  for  the  pay- 
ment of  postage  on  parcel  post  mail;  these 
stamps  were  not  accepted  for  postage  on  other 
than  fourth-class  matter,  and  the  stamps  used 
for  other  classes  of  mail  were  not  accepted  for 
postage  on  parcels.  This  restriction  resulted  in 
great  confusion  and  annoyance  to  the  public, 
and  the  mandatory  use  of  this  special  issue  was 
therefore  discontinued.  The  use  of  ordinary 
stamps  on  parcel  post  packages  was  permitted 
and  the  use  of  parcel  post  stamps  on  other 
classes  of  mail  was  also  allowed. 

The  parcel  post  law  provided  for  the  indem- 
nification of  shippers,  for  articles  injured  or 
lost,  by  insurance;  and  accordingly  the  regis- 
tration privilege  was  withdrawn  from  fourth- 
class  mail,  and  the  insurance  privilege  substi- 
tuted. Six  months'  experience  demonstrated 
that  the  uniform  charge  for  insurance  regard- 
less of  the  amount  of  the  risk  worked  a^rainst 
the  usefulness  of  the  system,  and  accordingly 
on  July  1,  the  regulation  was  amended  so  that 
a  mailable  parcel  on  which  the  postage  is  fully 
prepaid  may  be  insured  aj;ainst  loss  in  an 
amount  equivalent  to  its  value,  but  not  exceed- 
ing $25,  on  a  payment  of  a  fee  of  five  cents; 


and  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  its  actual  value 
in  excess  of  $25,  but  not  to  exceed  $50,  on  a  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  ten  cents.  During  the  six 
months'  operation  of  the  system  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  more  than  25,000,000  parcels 
were  insured  against  loss. 

In  view  of  the  increase  of  postal  revenues  due 
to  the  operation  of  the  parcel  post  system,  it 
was  determined  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  to  give  to  the  people  the  benefit  of 
this  earning  power  in  the  form  of  reduced  rates, 
and  on  August  15  the  rates  for  the  first  and  see- 
ond  zones  were  reduced  and  the  weight  limit  in- 
creased from  11  to  20  pounds.  The  increase  in 
the  weight  limit  met  with  such  successful  re- 
sults that  the  Post  Office  Department  submitted 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  rec- 
ommendation for  increasinff  the  weight  limit  in 
the  first  and  second  zones  from  20  to  50  pounds, 
and  in  the  remaining  zones  from  11  to  20  pounds, 
and  for  substantially  reducing  the  rates  of  post- 
age in  all  zones  except  the  first  and  second, 
which  had  already  b^n  revised,  and  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth,  in  which  any  reduction  was 
held  to  be  not  justified  at  the  present  time. 
The  recommendation  was  approved  by  the  com- 
mission, to  go  into  effect  on  January  1,  1014. 

The  increased  burden  forced  upon  the  rail- 
roads as  a  result  of  these  increases  in  weight 
limit,  made  it  necessary  to  consider  the  matter 
of  increased  compensation  for  this  extra  service, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  Post 
Office  Department  was  engaged  in  gathering  sta- 
tistical data  necessary  for  ascertaining  a  cor- 
rect basis  for  fixing  a  just,  fair,  and  adequate 
compensation  for  the  service  rendered. 

Postal  Telegbaphs  and  Telephones.  The 
Postmaster-Qeneral  in  his  annual  report  for 
1913  expressed  conviction  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  should  have  control  over  all  means 
of  communication  of  intelligence,  including  tele- 
graphs and  telephones.  He  declared  that  the 
successful  operation  of  the  parcel  post  had  dem- 
onstrated the  capacity  of  the  government  to  con- 
duct the  public  utilities  which  fall  properly 
within  the  postal  provision  of  the  Constitution. 
Beginning  in  June,  1913,  an  investigation  was 
begun  to  determine  the  desirability  and  practi- 
cability of  extending  the  ownership  and  control 
of  means  of  communication,  with  a  view  to  the 
acquisition  by  the  government  of  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  facilities,  to  be  operated  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  postal  service. 

Aeblal  Mail  Sebvice.  Experimental  aerial 
mail  service  was  first  authorized  in  1911,  and 
since  that  date  permission  has  been  given  for 
carrying  mail  by  this  method  in  fifty-four  in- 
stances. An  item  was  included  in  the  estimates 
for  1916  for  $50,000  to  provide  for  an  experi- 
mental service.  It  is  believed  that  there  are 
sections  of  the  country  where,  because  of  topo- 
graphical conditions,  this  class  of  service  might 
be  advantageously  employed  in  some  cases. 

Postal  Savings  System.  From  the  time  of 
its  inauguration  as  a  branch  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice until  May  1,  1013,  the  postal  savings  system 
was  conducted  as  an  independent  office  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Postmaster- 
General.  On  the  latter  date  the  business  of  the 
system  was  transferred  to  the  bureau  of  the 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster-Qeneral,  and  the 
business  methods  were  reorganized.  On  June 
30,  1913,  the  postal  savings  system  was  in  op- 
eration  at  12.168  offices.  ofpWliieh^|2i5rj^^|e 
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preflidential  grade  and  3931  of  the  fourth  elaes.  War  on  the  roll,  and  at  its  close  462^79,  a 

Savings    facilities   were   also    extended    to    662  net  decrease  of  34,884.    Losses  by  death  among 

branches  and  stations,  making  a  total  of  12,820  the  Civil  War  survivors  in   1913  were  36,064. 

depositories  in  operation  on  that  date.     From  Of  the  total  number  (820,200)  of  pensioners  on 

June  30  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  service  was  the  rolls  at  the  close  of  the  year,  503,633  were 

extended  to  210  additional  presidential  offices,  persons  who  rendered  service  m  the  army  or 

The  number  of  savings  depositors  on  June  30,  navy  of  the  United  States.    The  remaining  316,- 

1913,  was  331,006,  and  the  amount  of  deposit  to  667  were  pensioned  as  widows  and  dependents, 

their   credit  was   $33,818,870.     Postal   savings  The  number  of  individuals  who  served   in  the 

bonds  to  the  value  of  $3,506,000  had  been  issued  army  and  navy  of  the  United   States   during 

to  depositors.    Banks  to   the   number  of   6226  the  Civil  War  is  estimated  at  2,213,365.    There 

were  qualified  to  receive  postal  savings  funds,  were    on    June    30,    1912,    199    widows    of   the 

These  included  3786  national  banks,  2405  State  War  of  1812,  1142  survivors;  and  5123  widows 

banks,  337  savings  banks,  609  trust  companies,  of  the  war  with  Mexico,   1096  survivors;   and 

and  40  organized  private  banks  subject  to  State  2330  widows  of  the  Indian  wars.     The  amount 

supervision.  disbursed   for  pensions  during  the   fiscal  year 

Second-class  Matter.  The  mailings  of  news-  was  $174,171,660.  The  total  amount  paid  to 
papers  and  periodicals  as  second-class  matter  pensioners  from  1790  to  1913  was  $4^57,539,- 
at  the  cent-a-pound  rate  and  free  in  the  county  824.  An  act  of  May  11,  1912,  granted  pensions, 
of  publication,  during  the  fiscal  year  1912,  were  according  to  the  length  of  service,  to  persons 
greater  than  any  previous  year,  and  for  the  who  had  served  90  days  or  more  in  the  military 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  postal  service  ex-  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  who  were 
ceeded  a  billion  pounds.  Although  second-class  honorably  discharged  and  who  had  reached  cer- 
matter  constituted  approximately  62  per  cent,  tain  ages.  It  also  granted  pensions  at  the 
of  the  aggregate  weight  of  the  domestic  revenue-  maximum  rate  of  $30  per  month,  without  re- 
producing mail,  it  produced  only  4.98  per  cent,  gard  to  age  or  length  of  service,  to  persons 
of  the  postage  derived  from  such  mail.  A  joint  who  served  in  the  military  or  naval  service 
committee  of  Congress  was  engaged  in  examin-  during  the  Civil  War  and  who  received  hon- 
ing into  the  question  of  second-class  rates,  and  orable  discharges,  and  who  were  wounded  in 
with  the  understanding  that  it  would  report  battle  or  in  line  of  duty  and  are  now  unfit 
not  later  than  March  4,  1914,  as  provided  by  for  manual  labor  by  reason  thereof,  or  who 
law.  ^rom  disease  or  other  causes  incurred   in  line 

Appointment    of    Postmasters.      Early    in  of  duty  resulting  in  their  disabilities  are  now 

President    Wilson's    administration    announce-  unable   to   perform   manual   labor.      From   the 

ment  was  made  that  all  presidential  postmas-  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act  to  the  close 

ters  appointed  by  the  preceaing  administration  of  the  fiscal  year  June  30,  1913,  504,438  appli- 

would  be  permitted  to  serve  out  their  terms,  cations  for  pensions  or  for  increase  of  pension 

and  that  no  removals  except  for  improper  con-  had  been   received  under   it,   and  during  that 

duct  or  incapacity  would  be  made.    This  policy  time  429,369  certificates  were  issued.    Only  894 

was  scrupulously  adhered  to  during  the  year,  of  these  were  original  allowances,  or  pensions 

Announcement  was  made  at  the  same  time  that  granted   to   persons  never   before   on   the   roll 

the  department  would  require  every  postmaster  under  other  laws, 
to  give  to  the  office  his  individual  attention  for 

eight   hours   daily,   and   this   requirement  was  Patents 

rigidly  enforced  during  the  year.     All  fourth- 
class  postmasterships,  except  those  in  Alaska,       There  were  received  during  the   fiscal   year 

Guam,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  Samoa,  are  now  ended  June   30,    1913,   07,936   applications  for 

classified  civil-service  positions,  but  the  classi-  mechanical    patents,    and    there    were    granted 

fied  status  accorded  to  the  present  incumbents  38,704   patents.     The  number  of  patents  that 

by   an   executive  order,   issued  on  October   15,  expired   was  21,427.     These  statistics   show  a 

1912,  by  President  Taft,  was  withdrawn  by  the  slight  decrease  in  the  volume  of  business  dur- 

executive  order  of  May  7,  1913,  and  these  posi-  ing  the  year.     The  Secretary  of  the   Interior 

tions  will  be  filled  as  the  result  of  competitive  in  his  annual  report  points  out  the  urgent  and 

examinations  conducted  by  the  civil  service  com-  ever-growing  need  of  a  new  building  for  the 

mission.  Patent  Office.     Plans  for   the   accomplishment 

Recommendations    fob    Lsqiblation.      The  of  this  took  definite  form  when  an  appropria- 

Postmaster-General  in  his   annual  report  makes  tion  of  $5000  was  made  by  the  Sixty-second 

important  recommendations  for  legislation  af-  Congress  to  be  expended  for  the  preparation  of 

fecting  the  postal  service.     These  include  pro-  plans.    A  commission  was  appointed  consisting 

posals  for  the  readjustment  of  postmasters'  sal-  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  commis- 

aries,  for  compensatory  time  for  Sunday  service,  sioner  of  patents,  and  the  supervising  architect 

for   compensation   to    injured   postal   employes,  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  investiga- 

and  for  the  extension  of  the  system  of  trans-  tions  as  to  available  sites  and  other  matters, 

porting  periodicals  in  fast  freight  trains.  On  April  1,  1013,  the  convention  of  the  Inter- 

-j  national  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 

I'ENSIONS  Property    became    effective.      This    convention. 

The  total  number  of  pensioners  of  all  kinds  on  which  was  amendatory  to  the  Paris  convention 

the  rolls  on  June  30,  1913,  was  820,200,  com-  of  1883,  was  signed  at  Washington  on  June  2, 

pared  with  860,294  on  the  same  date  in  1912,  1911.      Ratifications    have    been    made    by   the 

or  a  net  decrease  of  40,004.    The  losses  by  death  following     governments:       Germany,     Austria, 

were  67,450,  and  the  gains  by  original  allow-  Dominican     Republic,     Spain,     United     States, 

ances  and  by  restoration  and  renewal  allowances  France,    Great   Britain,   Italy,   Japan,   Mexico, 

were    19,758.     At   the  beginning  of   the   fiscal  Norway,    Netherlands,    Portugal.    Switxerland, 

Tear  there  were  497,263  survivors  of  the  Civil  and   Tunis, 
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BUBEAU  OF  MiifBS  provoked  criticiBm   and  comment  even   among 

those  favorable  to  the  administration.     It  was 

A  new  organic  act  for  this  bureau  was  passed  generallv  assumed  without,  however,  any  real 

\>j  Congress  and  approved  February  26,   1913.  basis  of  fact,   that  President  Wilson   had  re- 

This  greatly  extended  the  scope   of  the  work  tained  for  himself  the  appointment  of  ambas- 

of  the  bureau  and  made  it  more  nearly  com-  sadors,  while  to   Mr.   Bryan   he   had   left   the 

mensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  mining  selection   of  ministers   and   the  minor   officers 

and    metallurgical    industries    of   the    country,  of  legations. 

Under  this  act  the  work  of  the  bureau  includes  The  ambassadors  at  the  beginning  of  Presi- 
not  only  investigations  and  inquiries  looking  dent  Wilson's  administration  were  as  follows: 
to  the  prevention  of  mine  accidents,  but  also  Bichard  C.  Kerens,  Austria-Hungary;  Edwin 
improvements  in  the  general  health  and  safety  V.  Morgan,  Brazil;  Myron  T.  Herrick,  France; 
conditions,  the  practical  conservation  of  re-  John  G.  A.  Leishman,  Germany;  Thomas  J. 
sources  through  the  prevention  of  waste,  the  O'Brien,  Italy;  Larz  Anderson,  Japan;  Henry 
increase  of  efficiency  and  economy,  and  im-  L.  Wilson,  Mexico;  Curtis  Guild  (resigned  in 
provements  in  the  economic  conditions  relative  1013),  Russia;  and  W.  W.  Rockhill,  Turkey.  The 
to  the  mining,  metallurgical,  and  miscellane-  office  of  ambassador  to  Great  Britain  was  vacant 
ous  mineral  industries  of  the  country.  on  account  of  the  death  of  Wbitelaw  Reid  on  De- 
Two  chief  features  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  cember  6,  1912.  The  embassy  to  Mexico  became 
during  1913  relate  to  mine  explosions  and  the  vacant  on  the  resignation  of  Henry  L.  Wilson, 
prevention  of  unnecessary  waste  in  the  mining  and  relations  with  Mexico  prevented  the  filling 
and     metallurgical    industries.      Investigations  of  the  office. 

into  the  causes  and  method  of  preventing  mine  One  of  President  Wilson's  first  appointments 

explosions  were  carried  on  in  the  laboratories  was  that  of  Walter  H.  Page,  the  editor  of  the 

at    Pittsburgh    and    in    the   experimental    coal  World's  Work,  as  ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 

mine  opened  up  ten  miles  south  of  that  city.  The  appointment  was  generally   considered  to 

Six  mine-rescue  stations  were  maintained  dur-  be  an  excellent  one,  although  it  met  with  some 

ing  the  year  and  8  mine-rescue  cars  were  oper-  opposition  in  the  Senate  on  account  of  certain 

ated   by  the  bureau.     Over  6900  miners  were  writings   of  Mr.   Page   relating  to  the   South, 

trained  in  first-aid  and  mine-rescue  work,  and  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  the  well-known  novelist, 

32,000    miners    attended    first-aid    and    rescue  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Italy.     This  ap- 

demonstrations  given  by  the  emploves  of  the  pointment  also  was  well  received.     James  W. 

bureau  in  connection  with  the  work  of  these  Gerard,    whom   Mr.    Wilson    appointed    ambas- 

cars.      The    bureau   also    collected    information  sador   to   Germany   to   succeed   Mr.   Leishman, 

about  such  mining  laws  relating  to  health  and  was   little  known   outside  of  New  York   City, 

safety   as   are   in  force   in   different  countries,  where  he  had  won  reputation  as  an  able  jurist, 

besides  a  large  amount  of  data  concerning  the  Mr.  Wilson  appointed  Frederic  C.  Penfield  am- 

flcci dents  and  health  conditions   in  the  metal-  bassador   to   Austria,   to   succeed   Mr.    Kerens, 

mininff  and  metallurgical  plants  of  this  country.  Mr.  Penfield  for  many  years  was  in  the  diplo- 

During  1913  Congress  authorized  for  the  first  matic  service  of  the  United  States.     He  was 

time    inquiries   and    investigations    concerning  vice-consul    at   London,    and    consul-general    in 

the  waste  of  resources  in  the  mining  and  metal-  Egypt   under   Mr.    Cleveland.     Henry   Morgen- 

lurgical  operations  of  the  country.    The  bureau  than,  appointed  ambassador  to  Turkey  to  sue- 

under  this  authorization  extended  its  inquiries  ceed    W.    W.    Rockhill,   was    treasurer    of    the 

to  all  the  more  important  branches  of  the  in-  Democratic  national  committee  in  the  campaign 

dustry,  and  it  proved  that  there  were  wastes  of  1912.     He  had  no  previous  diplomatic  expe- 

in  the  mining  and  extraction  of  coal,  oil,  nat-  rlence,  and  in  this  respect  was  in  marked  con- 

ural  gas,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  other  mineral  trast   to   Mr.   Rockhill,   who,    since    1884,   had 

substances  which  constitute  a  serious,  and  in  been  constantly  in  the  diplomatic  service, 

many   cases   a   permanent   and   national,    loss.  The  appointment  which  caused  the  greatest 

The  work  of  the  bureau  in  saving  human  life  amount  of  comment  and  criticism  was  that  of 

has   been  of  the  utmost  importance.     During  Henry  M.  Pindell  of  Peoria,  111.,  to  be  ambas- 

the  year  previous  to  the  beginning  of  its  inves-  sador  to  RUssia.     Mr.  Pindell  is  the  editor  of 

tigations  30  per  cent,  of  the  coal-mine  fatalities  a  newspaper,  and  previous  to  his  appointment 

were  caused  by  mine  explosions.    During  1913,  was  nationally  unknown.    He  was,  however,  for 

chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  bureau,  many  years  a  warm  friend  and  supporter  of  Mr. 

the  percentage  was  reduced  to  about  13.     Be-  Bryan.    Shortly  after  his  appointment  by  Presi- 

fore  the  bureau  began  its  work  the  number  of  dent    Wilson   a   letter    reported    to   have    been 

men  killed  per  10,000  was  48;  during  1912  it  written   to   him  by   Senator  Lewis   was   made 

was  32.    The  work  of  the  bureau  has  thus  far,  public.     In  this  letter  Mr.  Pindell  was  urged 

by  force  of  circumstances,  been  limited  chiefly  to  take  the  post  and  was  promised  that  his 

to  investigations   of  explosions   in  coal  mines,  duties  would  be  light,  as  it  was  proposed  to 

Investigations,  however,  will  in  future  take  also  undertake  no  important  diplomatic  negotiations 

other  and  various  directions.  with    Russia   during   the   year.     He   was   also 

Diplomatic  Servicjk  reminded  of  the  advantages  of  the  social  posi- 

In  no  department  of  the  administration   of  sador,  and  he  was  given  the  privilege  of  resign- 

President    Wilson    during    its    first    year    was  ing,  if  he  wished  to  do  so,  at  the  end  of  the 

criticism  so  free  and  severe  as  in  its  relation  year.     It  was  claimed  in  the  letter  that  this 

to  the  diplomatic  service.    It  was  assumed  that  arrangement  was  made  with  the  knowledge  and 

changes  would  be  made  in  the  list  of  diplomatic  consent  of  Mr.  Bryan.     Senator  Lewis,  on  the 

representatives  in  accordance  with  the  custom  publication  of  the  fetter,  said  that  it  was  incor- 

observed  in  the  change  of  administration,  but  rect,  and  that  he  had  written  no  such  letter, 

the  character  of  these  changes  in  certain  cases  He  did  not  deny,  however,  that  he  had  corre-   j 
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Bponded  with  Mr.  Pindell  on  the  subject.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  Senate  had  not  con- 
firmed the  nomination,  and  it  was  generally 
assumed  that  Mr.  Pindell  would  resign  after 
such  confirmation  had  been  received.  Spain  was 
raised  to  an  embassy  in  1913,  and  Joseph  E. 
Willard  was  appointed  as  the  first  ambassador. 
Mr.  Herrick  continued  to  be  ambassador  to 
France  during  1913.  The  position  had  been 
offered  by  President  Wilson  to  W.  F.  McCombs, 
who  managed  his  campaign  in  1912,  but  Mr. 
McCombs  had  not  accepted  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  George  W.  Guthrie  of  Pittsburgh  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  Japan.  Mr.  Guthrie 
had  served  as  mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  and  had 
for  many  years  been  well  known  in  politics  in 
Pennsylvania. 

In  the  appointment  of  ministers,  especially 
to  Central  and  South  America,  many  remarkable 
changes  were  made,  and  it  was  in  these  that 
the  most  severe  criticism  was  directed  against 
Mr.  Bryan  for  the  reason  that  he  was  held  largely 
responsible  for  such  changes.  Arthur  Beaupr^, 
who  had  been  in  the  diplomatic  service  since 
1897  and  had  served  as  minister  to  several 
South  American  countries,  was  succeeded  as 
minister  to  Cuba  by  William  E.  Gonzales,  a 
well-known  editor  and  politician  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Montgomery  Schuyler,  Jr.,  was  succeeded 
as  minister  to  Ecuador  by  Charles  S.  Hartman 
of  Montana.  Mr.  Schuyler  had  served  in  lega- 
tions at  St.  Petersburg  (twice),  Siam,  Rumania, 
Japan,  and  Mexico.  He  is  well  known  as  a 
scholar  and  linguist.  As  minister  to  Costa 
Bica,  Lewis  Einstein  was  succeeded  by  Edward 
J.  Hale  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Einstein  had 
served  in  the  diplomatic  service  since  1903. 
Mr.  Hale  was  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  North 
Carolina,  and  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
was  74  years  of  age.  William  W.  Russell,  who 
was  succeeded  as  minister  to  San  Domingo  by 
James  M.  Sullivan  of  New  York,  had  been  in 
the  diplomatic  service  since  1895,  chiefly  in 
South  American  countries.  Mr.  Sullivan  was, 
prior  to  his  appointment,  a  New  York  lawyer. 
As  minister  to  Haiti,  Madison  R.  Smith,  a 
lawyer  and  editor  of  Wisconsin,  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Henry  W.  Furniss,  who  had 
been  in  the  diplomatic  service  since  1898.  H. 
Percival  Dodge,  who  had  served  in  the  embassies 
at  Berlin,  and  Tokyo,  and  as  minister  to  several 
South  American  countries,  was  superseded  as 
minister  to  Panama  by  William  Jennings  Price, 
.  a  lawyer  of  Danville,  Ky.  Horace  G.  fenowles, 
minister  to  Bolivia,  who  had  been  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  for  many  years,  was  succeeded  by 
John  D.  O'Rear,  a  lawyer  of  Mexico,  Mo.  Thad- 
deus  A.  Thomson,  a  ranch-owner  of  Austin,  Texas, 
was  appointed  minister  to  Colombia  to  succeed 
James  T.  DuBois.  The  latter  had  been  in  the 
diplomatic    consular    service    for   many    years. 


George  T.  Weitzel  was  succeeded  as  minister  to 
Nicaragua  by  Benjamin  L.  Jefferson,  a  phyii* 
cian  of  Colorado,  hitherto  unknown  in  politics. 
Mr.  Weitzel  had  been  in  the  diplomatic  service 
since  1907.  Charles  D.  White,  who  was 
succeeded  as  minister  to  Honduras  by  John 
Ewing  of  New  Orleans,  had  served  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  since  1904  and  had  held  important 
positions.  As  minister  to  Peru,  Benton  McMil- 
tin,  a  prominent  politician  of  Tennessee,  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Henry  C.  Howard.  Robert 
S.  R.  Hitt,  who  was  succeeded  as  minister  to 
Guatemala  by  Rev.  William  H.  Leavell,  Missis- 
sippi,  had  served  in  various  embassies  as  min- 
ister since  1901. 

Almost  without  exception  the  previous  minis- 
ters to  the  South  American  and  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  had  held  these  oflfioes  for  many 
years  and  were  conversant  with  the  difBeult 
politics  of  the  Latin  American  conn  tries  and 
familiar  with  the  Spanish  language.  Ministers 
to  European  countries,  it  was  generally  conceded, 
were  better  types  of  diplomats  than  those  ap- 
pointed to  Ontral  and  South  American  ooun* 
tries.  The  appointment  of  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke 
as  minister  to  Holland  was  generally  praised, 
as  was  also  the  appointment  of  Pleasant  A 
Stovall,  minister  to  Switzerland,  to  succeed 
Henry  S.  Boutell.  The  appointment  of  another 
writer  was  that  of  Brand  Whitloek,  former 
mayor  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  as  minister  to  Belgium. 
George  Fred  Williams,  for  many  years  well 
known  in  politics,  was  appointed  minister  to 
Greece  to  succeed  President  Schurman  of  Cornell 
University.  These  are  the  more  important 
appointments  of  ministers  to  European  coun- 
triea 

A  complete  list  of  the  ambassadors,  and  min- 
isters of  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries 
and  of  foreign  countries  to  the  United  States 
is  Riven  in  the  table  below. 

Among  the  representatives  of  foreign  coun- 
tries to  the  United  States  there  were  few  im- 
portant changes  during  the  year.  The  most 
notable  was  the  retirement  of  James  Bryoe, 
ambassador  from  Great  Britian  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  Cecil  Arthur  Spring-Rice  as  his 
successor.  There  were  no  other  changes  amonc: 
the  ambassadors.  Spain  was  raised  to  an 
embassy  during  the  year,  making^  a  total  of  11 
ambassadors  from  foreign  countries  to  the 
United  States.  The  new  ministers  were  Dr. 
Pablo  Desvemine  from  Cuba;  Constantin  Brun, 
Denmark;  Dr.  Don  Francisco  J.  Peynado,  Do- 
minican Republic;  Dr.  Gonzalo  S.  C6rdova, 
Ecuador;  Ulrich  Duvivier,  Haiti;  W.  L.  F.  C 
Van  Rappard,  Netherlands;  Emiliano  Cfaamorro, 
Nicaragua;  Don  Eusebius  A.  Morales,  Panama; 
Hector  Velazquez,  Paraguay;  Don  Francisco 
Duenas,  Salvador;  and  PhyaPrabha  Karavongse 
from  Siam. 


Ahbassadobs 
Country  Accredited  by  United  States 

Austria-Hungary Frederic  C,  Penfleld,  Pa.  "1918 

Brazil Edwin  V.  Morgan.  N.  Y.    1918 

France MsTon  T.  Herrick,  O.    1912 

Germany James  W.  Gerard,  N.  T.    1918 

Great  Britain Walter  Hlnes  Page,  N.  T.  1918 

Italy Thomas  Nelson  Page.  Va.  1918 

Japan George  W.  Guthrte,  Pa.  1918 

Mexico ,,,,,.,,,,  .... 


Accredited  to  United   States 

Konstantln  Theodor  Dumba 1918 

Domlclo  da  Gama 1911 

J.  J.  Jusserand *. 1908 

Johann  Helnrlch,  Count  von  Bems- 

torflP   1908 

Sir  Cecil  Arthur  Sprlng-Rlce 1918 

Marchess  Cusanl-Confalonleri 1910 

Viscount  Suteml  Chlnda 1912 

Don  Manuel  Calero 1913 
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THOMAS  NELSON   PAGE 
Ambassador  to  Italy 


Copjrright  by  Harris  &  Ewing,  Washington,  D.C 

WALTER   MINES  PAGE 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 


HENRY  VAN   DYKE  BRAND  WHITLOCK 

Minister  to  the  Netherlands  Minister  to  Belgium 
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Ahbassadobs —  ( Continued ) 
Accredited  by  United  States  Accredited  to  United   States 


Russia 

Spain Joseph  E.  Wlllard,  Va.    191S 

Turkey Henry  Morgentliau,  N.  Y.   1913 


George   Bakhm6teff 1911 

Don  Juan  Rlano  y  Qayangos 191S 

Youflsouf  Zia  Paslia 1910 


Ministers  Plenifotentiabt 


Argentine  Republic J.  W.  Garrett,  Md.  1912 

Belgium Brand  Whltlock,  O.  1918 

BoUYla John  D.  O'Rear.  Mo.  1918 

Chile Henry  P.  Fletcher.  Pa.  1909 

China Paul  S.  Reinsch,  Wis.  1918 

Colombia Thaddeus  Austin  Thompson.  Tex.  1913 

Costa  Rica Edward  J.  Hale,  N.  C.  1918 

Cuba William  E.  Gonzales.  8.  C.  1918 

Denmark Maurice  F.  Egan.  D.  C.  1907 

Dominican  Republic James  M.  Sullivan.  N.  Y.  1918 

Ecuador Charles  S.   Hartman.  Mont.  1918 

Greece  * George  Fred  Williams,  Mass.  1918 

Guatemala William  H.  Leavell,  Miss.  1918 

Haiti Madison  R.  Smith.  Wis.  1918 

Honduras John  Ewing,  La.  1918 

Netherlands  t Henry  Van  Dyke.  N.  J.  1913 

Nicaragua Benjamin  L.  Jefferson.  Col.  1913 

Norway Albert  G.  Schmedemann,  Wis.  1918 

Panama WilUam  J.  Price.  Ky.  1918 

Paraguay Daniel  J.  Mooney.  N.  Y.  1909 

Persia Charles  W.  Russell.  D.  C.  1909 

Peru Benton  McMiUin.  Tenn.  1918 

Portugal Thomas  H.  Birch,  N.  J.  1918 

Rumania  t Charles  J.  Vopicka.  111.  1913 

Salvador William  Heimke.  Kan.  1909 

Siam 

Sweden Charles  H.  Graves,  Minn.  1906 

Switserland Pleasant  A.  Stovall.  Ga.  1918 

Uruguay Nicolay  A.  Grevstad,  111.  1911 

Venesuela Preston  McGoodwin.  Okla.  1918 


Rdmulo  S.  N&on 1911 

E.    Havenith 1911 

Ignacio    CalderOn 1904 

Eduardo   Su&rez 1911 

Chang  Yin  Tang 1909 

Don  Julio  Betancourt 1912 

Joaquin   Bernardo   Calvo 1899 

Dr.  Pablo  Desvemlne 1913 

Constantln    Brun 1918 

Dr.  Don  Francisco  J.  Peynado 1913 

Dr.  Don  Gonsalo  S.  Cdrdova 1918 

Ij.  a.  Coromilas 1909 

Joaquin  Antonio  Mendex 1912 

Ulrich    Duvivler 1918 

Dr.   Alberto  Membreno 1912 

W.  L.   F.  C.  Van  Rappard 1918 

Emillano    Chamorro 1913 

H.   H.    Bryn 1910 

Don  Eusebius  A.  Morales 1918 

Hector    Velazquez 1913 

Mirza  Ali  Kuli  Khan 1910 

Federico  A.   Pezet 1912 

Viscount  de  Alte 1902 

Don   Francisco   Duenas 1913 

Phya  Prabha  Karavongse 1913 

W.  A.  F.  Ekengren 1912 

Paul   Ritter 1909 

Carlos  Maria  de  Pena 1911 

P.    Ezequiel    Rojas 1909 


*  Accredited  also  to  Montenegro,    t  Accredited  also  to  Luxemburg.    %  Accredited  also  to  Servia 
and  Bulgaria.     8  Charge  d'affaires. 


Federal  Judiciary 

There  were  no  changes  in  the  membership 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  during 
1913.  The  judges  of  the  court  and  the  year 
of  the  appointment  of  each  are  given  below. 
The  other  courts  which  make  up  the  Federal 
judiciary  and  their  membership  in  1913  are  also 
given. 

Supreme  Court.  Chief  Justice:  Edward 
Douglass  White  of  Louisiana  (1910).  Associate 
Justices:  Joseph  McKenna,  California  (1898); 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Massachusetts  (1902); 
William  R.  Day,  Ohio  (1903) ;  Horace  Harmon 
Lurton,  Tennessee  (1909);  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  New  York  (1910);  Willis  Van  Devan- 
ter,  Wyoming  (1010);  Joseph  R.  Lamar,  Geor- 
gia (1910) ;  Mahlon  Pitney,  New  Jersey  (1912). 

Court  of  Claims.  Chief  Justice:  Edward 
Kernan  Campbell;  Associate  Judges:  Charles 
Bowen  Howry,  Fenton  Whitlock  Booth,  Samuel 
Stebbins  Barney,  George  Wesley  Atkinson. 

Court  of  Customs  Appeals.  Presiding 
Judfire:  Robert  M.  Montgomery.  Associate 
Judges:  James  F.  Smith,  Orion  M.  Barber, 
Marion  De  Vries,  George  E.  Martin. 

CoKMERCE  Court.  This  court  ceased  to  exist 
on  December  31,1913,  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
October  22,  1913.  The  justices  of  the  Commerce 
Court  at  the  time  of  its  abolishment  follow. 
Presiding  Judge:  Martin  A.  Knapp.  Associate 
Judges:  William  H.  Hunt,  John  E.  Carland,  and 
Julian  W.  Mack.  Robert  W.  Archbald,  a  judge 
of  this  court,  was  removed  by  impeachment 
January  19,  1913.  These  judges,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Judge  Archbald,  continued  as  members  of 
the  Circuit  Courts. 

Circxtit  Courts.    The  Circuit  Courts  comprise 


nine  judicial  circuits,  and  each  of  the  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  is  in  charge  of  one  of  these 
circuits.  There  are  in  addition  other  circuit 
judges  for  each  of  the  circuits. 

Supreme  Court  Decisions.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  handed  down  many 
important  decisions  during  1913.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  from  a  public  point  of 
view  related  to  the  railroad  laws  and  matters 
connected  with  the  anti-trust  law.  For  a 
discussion  of  these  see  Railways  and  Trusts. 
On  April  7  it  was  decided  that  corpora- 
tions leasing  land  are  exempt  from  the  federal 
corporation  tax.  On  May  12,  in  a  decision 
handed  down,  the  court  upheld  the  right  of 
the  government  to  deport  undesirable  alien 
women  regardless  of  the  three-year  limitation. 
The  court  on  April  21  decided  that  federal 
appellate  courts  may  no  longer  correct  verdicts 
of  juries  when  they  believe  insufficient  evidence 
has  been  introduced  to  support  them.  The  news- 
paper publicity  law  was  upheld  on  June  9, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  right  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  to  fix  railroad  rates  was  upheld. 
(See  Railways.)  The  foreign  corporation  tax 
law  was  sustained  as  constitutional  on  Novem- 
ber 3.  During  the  year  two  bills  providing 
for  an  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  court 
were  introduced  in  Congress,  but  no  action 
was  taken  on  them. 


District   of   Coluicbia 

Under  the  article  entitled  as  above,  will  be 
found  information  concerning  certain  legislation 
of  the  year  pertaining  to  the  District  of  Col 


umbia. 
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President  Wilson  and  Vice-President  Marsliall 
were  inaugurated  on  March  4,  1913.  The  weather 
conditions  were  in  great  contrast  to  those  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  of  President  Taft's  inaugu- 
ration,  when  a  great  storm  made  the  streets 
almost  impassable.  It  is  estimated  that  over 
half  a  million  people  were  gathered  in  Washing- 
ton to  witness  the  inauguration  ceremonies.  The 
inaugural  parade  included  some  30,000  men  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  longest  parade  since 
President  Lincoln,  in  1865,  reviewed  the  re- 
turning Union  troops.  Notable  in  the  parade 
were  the  representatives  from  Princeton  Uni- 
versity and  a  ^oup  of  Indian  chiefs  fron^  the 
Indian  reservations. 

As  is  the  custom,  the  Senate  chamber  was 
the  scene  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Vice- 
President,  which  precedes  that  of  the  Presidents 
Members  of  the  other  House  of  Congress  and 
the  ministers  of  foreign  countries  and  of  the 
Supreme  Court  filled  the  Senate  chamber.  The 
oath  of  office  was'  administered  by  Senator 
Gallinger,  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
and  immediately  the  Sixty-second  Congress  ad- 
journed and  the  Sixty- third  Congress  assembled. 

As  president  of  the  Senate  Mr.  Marshall 
made  a  somewhat  unusual  address.  It  was 
earnest  and  original,  but  in  some  of  its  ex- 
pressions was  unconventional. 

For  the  inauguration  of  President  Wilson  a 
grandstand  holding  10,000  persons  had  been  built 
at  the  east  wing  of  the  Capitol.  This  was 
stretched  from  wing  to  wing  of  the  great  build- 
ing. To  this  stand  proceeded  President  Taft, 
President-elect  Wilson,  members  of  the  two 
houses  of  Congress,  and  officials  and  dis- 
tinguished '  guests.  Before  the  stand  was  as- 
sembled the  largest  multitude  that  had  ever 
witnessed  an  inaugural  ceremony.  President 
Taft  and  Mr.  Wilson  were  greeted  with  pro- 
longed applause  and  the  demonstration  given 
to  W.  J.  Bryan  was  notably  warm.  The  oath 
of  office  was  administered  to  Mr.  Wilson  by 
Chief  Justice  White.  President  Wilson's  in- 
augural address  followed.  Its  brevity  permits 
of   its    inclusion    here. 

"  There  has  been  a  change  of  government.  It 
began  two  years  ago,  when  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives became  Democratic  by  a  decisive 
majority.  It  has  now  been  completed.  The 
Senate  about  to  assemble  will  also  be  Dem- 
ocratic. The  offices  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  have  been  put  into'  the  hands  of 
Democrats.  What  is  the  question  that  is  upper- 
most in  our  minds  today?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion I  am  going  to  try  to  answer,  in  order,  if 
I  may,  to  interpret  the  occasion. 

"  It  means  much  more  than  the  mere  success 
of  a  party.  The  success  of  a  party  means  little 
except  when  the  Nation  is  using  that  party  for 
a  large  and  definite  purpose.  No  one  can 
mistake  the  purpose  for  which  the  Nation  now 
seeks  to  use  the  Democratic  party.  It  seeks 
to  use  it  to  interpret  a  change  in  its  own  plans 
and  point  of  view.  Some  old  things  with  which 
we  had  grown  familiar  and  which  had  begun 
to  creep  into  the  very  habit  of  our  thought  and 
of  our  lives  have  altered  their  aspect  as  we 
have  latterly  looked  critically  upon  them  with 
fresh,  awakened  eyes;  have  dropped  their  dis- 
guises and  shown  themselves  alien  and  sinister. 
Some  new  things,  as  we  look  frankly  upon  them. 


willing  to  comprehend  their  real  character,  have 
come  to  assume  the  aspect  of  things  long  be- 
lieved in  and  familiar,  stuff  of  our  own  convic- 
tions. We  have  been  refreshed  by  a  new  insight 
into  our  own  life. 

"We  see  that  in  many  ways  that  life  is  very 
great.  It  is  incomparably  great  in  ita  material 
aspects,  in  its  body  of  wealth,  in  the  diversity 
and  sweep  of  its  energy,  in  the  industries  which 
have  been  conceived  and  built  up  by  the  genius 
of  individual  men  and  the  limitless  enterprise 
of  groups  of  men.  It  is  great  also,  very  great, 
in  its  moral  force.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world 
have  noble  mien  and  women  exhibited  in  more 
striking  forms  the  beauty  and  the  energy  of 
sympathy  and  helpfulness  and  counsel  in  their 
enoits  to  rectify  wrong,  alleviate  suffering,  and 
set  the  weak  in  the  way  of  strength  and  hope. 
We  have  built  up,  moreover,  a  great  system  of 
government,  which  has  stood  through  a  long 
age  as  in  many  respects  a  model  for  those  who 
s^  to  set  liberty  upon  foundations  that  will 
endure  against  fortuitous  change,  against  storm 
and  accident.  Our  life  contains  every  great 
thing  and  contains  it  in  rich  abundance. 

''But  the  evil  has  come  with  the  ^od,  and 
much  fine  gold  has  been  corroded.  With  riches 
has  come  inexcusable  waste.  We  have  squan- 
dered a  great  part  of  what  we  might  have  used 
and  have  not  stopped  to  conserve  the  exceeding 
bounty  of  nature,  without  which  our  genius  for 
enterprise  would  have  been  worthless  and  im- 
potent, scorning  to  be  careful,  shamefully  prod- 
igal as  well  as  admirably  efficient.  We  have 
been  proud  of  our  industrial  achievements,  but 
we  have  not  hitherto  stopped  thoughtfully 
enough  to  count  the  human  cost,  the  cost  of 
lives  snuffed  out,  of  energies  overtaxed  and 
broken,  the  fearful  physical  and  spiritual  cost 
to  the  men  and  women  and  children  upon  whom 
the  dead  weight  and  burden  of  it  all  has  fallen 
pitilessly  the  years  through.  The  groans  and 
agony  of  it  all  had  not  yet  reached  our  ears, 
the  solemn  moving  undertone  of  our  life,  coming 
up  out  of  the  mines  and  factories  and  out  of 
every  home  where  the  struggle  had  its  intimate 
and  familiar  seat.  With  the  great  government 
went  many  deep  secret  things  which  we  too 
long  delayed  to  look  into  and  scrutinize  with 
candid,  fearless  eyes.  The  great  government  we 
loved  has  too  often  been  made  use  of  for  pri- 
vate and  selfish  purposes,  and  those  who  used 
it  had  forgotten  the  people. 

''At  last  a  vision  has  been  vouchsafed  us  of 
our  life  as  a  whole.  We  see  the  bad  with  the 
good,  the  debased  and  decadent  with  the  sound 
and  vital.  With  this  vision  we  approach  new 
affairs.  Our  duty  is  to  cleanse,  to  reconsider, 
to  restore,  to  correct  the  evil  without  impairing 
the  good,  to  purify  and  humanize  every  process 
of  our  common  life  without  weakening  or 
sentimentalizing  it.  There  has  been  something 
crude  and  heartless  and  unfeeling  in  our  haste  to 
succeed  and  be  great.  Our  thought  has  been  '  Let 
every  man  look  out  for  himself,  let  every  genera- 
tion look  out  for  itself,'  while  we  reared  giant 
machinery  which  made  it  impossible  that  any 
but  those  who  stood  at  the  levers  of  control 
should  have  a  chance  to  look  out  for  themselves. 
We  had  not  forgotten  our  morals.  We  re- 
membered well  enough  that  we  had  set  up  a 
policy  which  was  meant  to  serve  the  humblest 
as  well  as  the  most  powerful,  with  an  eye  single 
to  the  standards  of  justice  and  fair  play,  and 
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remembered  it  with  pride.     But  we  were  Tery   and  as  it  may  be  modified,  not  as  it  might 

heedless  and  in  a  hurry  to  be  great.  be  if  we  had  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  to  write 

"  We    have    come    now   to   the    sober    second   upon ;  and  step  by  step  we  shall  make  it  what 

thought.    The  scales  of  heedlessness  have  fallen  it  should  be,  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  question 

from  our  eyes.    We  have  made  up  our  minds  to  their  own  wisdom  and  seek  counsel  and  knowl- 

square  every  process  of  our  national  life  again  edge,   not   shallow   self-satisfaction    or   the  ex- 

with  the  standards  we  so  proudly  set  up  at  the  citement  of  excursions  whither  they  cannot  tell, 

beginning  and  have  always  carried  in  our  hearts.  Justice^  and  only  justice,  shall  always  be  our 

Our  work  is  a  work  of  restoration.  motto. 

"  We    have    itemized    with    some    degree    of  "  And  yet  it  will  be  no  cool  process  of  mere 

particularity  the  things  that  ought  to  be  altered,  science.     The  Nation  has  been   deeply  stirred, 

and  here  are  some  of  the  chief  items:    A  tariff  stirred   by   a    solemn   passion,   stirred   by    the 

which  cuts  us  off  from  our  proper  part  in  the  knowledge  of  wrong,  of  ideals  lost,  of  government 

commerce  of  the  world,  violates  the  just  princi-  too  often  debauched  and  made  an  instrument  of 

pies   of   taxation,   and   makes   the   government  evil.    The  feelings  with  which  we  face  this  new 

a   facile   instrument   in   the   hands   of   private  age  of  right  and  opportunity  sweep  across  our 

interests;  a  banking  and  currency  system  based  heart-strings  like  some  air  out  of  God's  own 

upon   the  necessity    of  the  government  to  sell  presence,  where  justice  and  mercy  are  reconciled 

its  bonds  fifty  years  ago,  and  perfectly  adapted  and  the  judge  and  the  brother  are  one.     We 

to    concentration    of    cash    and    restricting    of  know  our  task  is  to  be  no  mere  task  of  poli- 

credits;    an    industrial   system   which,   take   it  tics,  but  a  task  which  shall  search  us  through 

on  all  its  sides,  financial  as  well  as  admin  istra-  and  through,  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  under- 

tive,  holds  capital  in  leading-strings,  restricts  stand  our  time   and  the   need   of   our  people, 

liberties,  and  limits  the  opportunities  of  labor,  whether  we  be  indeed  their  spokesmen  and  in- 

and  exploits  without  renewing  or  conserving  the  terpreters,  whether  we  have  the  pure  heart  to 

natural   resources   of  the   country;    a  body   of  comprehend  and  the  rectified  will  to  choose  our 

agricultural   activities   not  yet  given   the   effi-  high  cost  of  action. 

ciency  of  great  business  undertakings  or  served  ^'This  is  not  a  day  of  triumph;  it  is  a  day 
as  it  should  be  through  the  instrumentality  of  of  dedication.  Here  muster,  not  the  forces  of 
science  taken  directly  to  the  farm  or  afforded  the  party,  but  the  forces  of  humanity.  Men's  hearts 
facilities  of  credit  best  suited  to  its  practical  wait  upon  us;  men's  lives  hang  in  the  balance; 
needs;  water-courses  undeveloped,  waste  places  men's  hopes  call  upon  us  to  say  what  we  will 
unreclaimed,  forests  untended,  fast  disappearing  do.  Who  shall  live  up  to  the  great  trust?  Who 
without  plan  or  prospect  of  renewal,  unregarded  dares  fail  to  try?  I  summon  all  honest  men,  all 
waste  heaps  at  every  mine.  We  have  studied,  as  patriotic,  all  forward-looking  men,  to  my  side, 
perhaps  no  other  nation  has,  the  most  effective  God  helping  me,  I  will  not  fail  them,  if  they 
means  of  production ;  but  we  have  not  studied  will  but  counsel  and  sustain  me !  " 
cost  or  economy  as  we  should,  either  as  organ- 
izers of  industry,  as  statesmen,  or  as  individuals.  Pbesideivt  Wilson's  CABiNEr 

"  Nor  have  we  studied  and  perfected  the  means 

by  which  government  may  be  put  at  the  service  The  biographies  of  the  members  of  President 

of  humanity  in  safeguarding  the  health  of  the  W^ilson's  cabinet  will  be  found  in  their  alphabeti- 

Nation,  the  health  of  its  men  and  its  women  cal  order  in  this  volume.     In  order  to  present 

and  its  children,  as  well  as  their  rights  in  the  the  members  as  a  whole  they  are,  with  the  indica- 

struggle  for  existence.     This  is  no  sentimental  tions  of  the  sections  of  the  country  from  which 

duty.    The  firm  basis  of  government  is  justice,  they  were  chosen,  given  below, 

not  pity.    These  are  matters  of  justice.    There  W^illiam    J-    Bryan,    Secretary    of    State,    of 

can   be   no   equality   of   opportunity,   the   first  Nebraska.      His   career    is    so    familiar    as   to 

essential  of  justice  in  the  body  politic,  if  men  render  an  account  of  it  unnecessary  here, 

and  women  and  children  be  not  shielded  in  their  William     G.     McAdoo,     Secretary     of     the 

lives,  their  very  vitality,  from  the  consequences  Treasury,  was  born  in  Georgia.    He  is  a  lawyer 

of  great  industrial  and  social  processes  which  by  profession,  but  is  best  known  as  the  success- 

they  cannot  alter,  control,  or  singly  cope  with,  ful  builder  and  operator  of  the  Hudson  tunnels 

Society  must  see  to  it  that  it  does  not  itself  and  railways  which  connect  New  York  City  with 

crush  or  weaken  or  damage  its  own  constituent  New  Jersey  under  the  Hudson  River, 

parts.    The  first  duty  of  law  is  to  keep  sound  The  Secretary  of  War,  Lindley  M.  Garrison, 

the  society  it  serves.    Sanitary  laws,  pure  food  is  also  a  lawyer,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  where 

laws,  and  laws  determining  conditions  of  labor  he  had  been  a  vice-chancellor  since  1904. 

which    individuals   are   powerless   to   determine  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Josephus  Daniels, 

for  themselves  are  intimate  parts  of  the  very  is  a  native  of  North  Carolina.    He  is  a  member 

business  of  justice  and  legal  efficiency.  of  the  bar,  but  never  practiced  his  profession, 

"  These  are  some  of  the  thinsfs  we  ought  to  do,  having   devoted   himself   chiefly   to   journalism 

and  not  leave  the  others  undone,  the  old-fash-  and   politics. 

ioned,    never-to-be-neglected,    fundamental    safe-  Franklin    K.    Lane,    the    Secretary    of    the 

guarding  of  property  and  of  individual  right.  Interior,  was  born  on  Prince  Edward  Island, 

This  is  the  high  enterprise  of  the  new  day:  to  Canada,  but  has  been  for  many  years  a  resident 

lift  everything  that  concerns  our  life  as  a  nation  of   California.     His   first  work  was   on   news- 

to  the   light  that  shines  from   the  hearth-fire  papers.    He  then  studied  law  and  was  admitted 

of  every  man's   conscience   and   vision    of  the  to  the  bar.    He  held  several  offices  in  California 

ri^ht.     It  is  inconceivable  that  we  should  do  and  became  widely  known  to  the  public  as  a 

this  as  partisans;  it  is  inconceivable  we  should  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

do  it  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  as  they  are  or  in    1905.    He    became    chairman    of    the    com- 

in  blind  haste.  We  shall  restore,  not  destroy;  we  mission  in  the  autumn  of  1912. 

shall  deal  with  our  economic  system  as  it  is  Albert  Sidney  Burleson,  Postma8ter-Genera1| 
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is  a  native  of  Texas.  For  manj  years  he  was-  in  the  section  Cabinet.  His  administration  of 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  diplomatic  service  under  the  supervision 
obtained  a  high  reputation  in  that  body  for  of  Secretary  Bryan,  will  be  found  noted  in 
efficient  and  painstaking  work.  detail  in  the  section  Diplomatic  Service, 

David  Franklin  Houston,  Secretary  of  The  last  months  of  the  administration  of 
Agriculture,  was  bom  in  North  Carolina,  but  President  Taft  were  not  marked  by  any  inci- 
for  many  years  has  been  a  resident  of  Missouri,  dents  of  special  interest.  Mr.  Taft  made  several 
He  was  widely  known  as  an  educator,  and  was  speeches  and  addresses,  in  most  of  which  he 
at  one  time  president  of  the  Texas  College  of  defended  his  administration  and  in  some  cases 
Agriculture.  made  caustic  criticism  of  the  Progressive  party. 

James  C.  McReynolds,  the  Attorney-General,  (See  Political  Parties  in  1913.)  President 
was  born  in  Kentucky.  He  was  an  assistant  Taft  signed,  however,  several  important  meas- 
attorney-general  under  Mr^  Wickersham,  in  ures  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Sixty- 
President  Taft's  cabinet.  second  Congress.     These  included  a  resolution 

William  C.  Bedfield,  the  Secretary  of  Com-  for  the  Lincoln  memorial;  the  Nicaraguan  Ca- 
merce,  was  born  in  New  York  State  and  is  a  iial  treaty;  the  physical  valuation  of  railroads 
manufacturer  in  Brooklyn.  He  has  written  and  bill;  and  the  bill  for  creating  a  new  department, 
spoken  much  in  favor  of  industrial  peace  and  that  of  labor.  He  vetoed  the  immigration  bilL 
the  treatment  of  laboring  men  and  women  on  (See  Imhigbation.)  In  February  he  sent  two 
the  human  basis.  He  was  a  member  of  the  messages  to  Congress,  one  of  which  dealt  with 
House  of  Representatives  and  made  a  high  the  atrocities  in  Peru,  the  other  urging  a  budget 
reputation  for  efficiency  in  that  body.  plan.    This  was  sent  on  February  26.    He  also 

William  B.  Wilson,  the  first  incumbent  of  the  vetoed  the  Webb  liquor  bill  on  constitutional 
new  Department  of  Labor,  was  born  in  Scot-  grounds.  This,  however,  was  passed  over  his 
land.  When  he  came  to  the  United  States  he  veto.  The  sundry  civil  bill,  which  contained  a 
settled  in  Pennsylvania  and  became  a  coal  miner,  provision  preventing  the  expenditure  of  money 
He  has  occupied  high  offices  in  the  coal  miners'  for  the  prosecution  of  labor  unions,  was  vetoed 
unions  and  served  in  Congress.  He  was  defeated  l)y  him  on  March  4. 
for  reelection  in  the  autumn  of  1912.  On  January  13  the  presidential  electors  met 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  list  that  five  of  \n  the  capitals  of  their  respective  States  and 
the  members  of  this  cabinet  are  to  be  credited  formally  cast  their  ballots  for  President  and 
to  the  South.  These  are:  Secretary  of  the  Vice-President.  The  votes  of  the  eight  Repub- 
Treasury;  Attorney-General;  Postmaster-Gen-  lican  electors  of  Utah  and  Vermont  were  cast 
eral;  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  Secretary  of  for  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  for  Vice-President, 
Agriculture.  Of  the  Middle  West  Mr.  Bryan  in  place  of  James  S.  Sherman,  deceased, 
is  the  only  representative  and  of  the  Far  West  President  Wilson  remained  governor  of  New 
the  only  representative  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Jersey  until  March  1,  but  during  the  two  months 
Interior.  The  Middle  States  are  represented  preceding  his  inauguration  he  made  several  im- 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Secretary  of  portant  addresses.  Two  of  these  were  delivered 
War,  and  Secretary  of  Labor.  For  the  first  in  the  early  part  of  January.  The  first  of  these 
time  in  many  years  the  New  England  States  was  before  the  Commercial  Club  at  Chicago,  on 
are  without  a  representative  in  the  cabinet.  January  11,  and  the  second  before  the  New 
T\,^.»».^«-.  rk«»*.»».  Jersey  electors  two  days  later.     On  December 

DepabtmInt  Offictbs  28,  1912,  he  had  made  an  address  at  Staunton, 

As  the  offices  in  the  various  departments  of  J!*!' 5^°  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  his 
the  government  were,  to  a  large  extent,  re-  birthday  m  that  city.  These  three  speeches  bore 
organized  in  1913,  it  may  be  convenient  for  «?«««  relation  to  one  another,  ^fd  were  con- 
reference  to  include  the  names  of  the  heads  of  «de/ed  to  have  formed  a  statement  of  the  Presi- 
the  various  bureaus  and  divisions  in  the  adminl-  dent-elects  attitude  toward  the  great  question 
Btrative  departments.  These  are  given  at  the  <>*  business  and  commerce  with  which  the  gov- 
end  of  this  article.  emment  must  deal  during  his  administration. 

The  speech  at  Staunton  was  in  general  a  state- 
Refresentatioit  nr  Congbess  ment  of  the  principle  that  one  is  entitled  to 

'*x  XV        ji    *  XV.      _x.  1       Ml  V    ^       J      1'  ^  reward  only  as  one  renders   service,   and    the 

At  the  end  of  this  article  will  be  found  a  list  application  of  that  principle  to  the   relations 

5^**"®  /Sl*i^".  ^xv   'cfPI^^.^^i'T.^*  '''°™  *^®  between  business  and  government  at  the  present 

different  States  m  the  Sixty-third  Congress.  ^ime.     The  speech  in   Chicago  was  in   fact  a 

Administbation  statement  of  the  principle  that  the  very  exist- 

ence  of  business  depends  upon  confidence,  and 

No  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  place  to  the  principle  was  applied  in  a  practical  way  a3 
give  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  principal  an  exhortation  to  business  men  to  deserve  and 
events  in  the  administration  of  President  Wil-  win  the  confidence  of  the  people.  The  speech 
son  during  1913.  These  are  fully  treated  eloe-  before  the  New  Jersey  electors  was  a  statement 
where  in  this  book — in  other  portions  of  the  of  the  principle  that  those  who  are  called  upon 
article  United  States,  in  general  articles  cov-  to  serve  the  people  must  go  in  the  direction  in 
ering  the  chief  results  of  President  Wilson's  which  the  people  are  going,  and  that  therefore 
administrative  policies,  such  as  Tabift,  Finan-  as  a  representative  of  the  people  he  was  com- 
CIAL  Review,  Mexico,  and  others.  An  account  mitted  to  the  cause  of  progress,  and  that  as 
of  the  President's  relation  with  Congress  will  President  he  would  "  pick  out  progressives  and 
be  found  in  the  section  Congress,  in  this  article,   only  progressives." 

A  history  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  On  January  26  he  addressed  the  social  wel- 
States  under  his  direction  will  be  found  in  fare  advocates  on  Land  Labor,  and  his  last 
the  section  Foreign  Relations,  The  composition  public  address  delivered  before  his  inauguration 
of  the  cabinet  which  he  selected  is  described  as  President  was  made  at  the  inauguration  of 
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James  F.  Fielder  as  his  successor  as  gOYemor   of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the 
of  New  Jersey.  country.    In  the  face  of  opposition  which  was 

During  this  interval  Mr.  Wilson  refused  to  none  the  less  real  because  it  was  not  publicly 
give  out  the  names  of  those  whom  he  had  se-  avowed,  he  put  through  Congress  two  of  the 
lected  for  members  of  his  cabinet.  He  de-  most  important  measures  ever  enacted — ^the 
dared  that  these  names  would  be  announced  tariff  bill  and  the  currency  bill.  He  did  this 
on  the  day  following  his  inauguration.  almost  entirely  by  the  force  of  his  personality. 

Events  of  the  Administbation.    One  of  the      The  only   criticisms   of   importance   brought 
first  official  acts  of  President  Wilson  was  to  against  the  conduct  of  his  administration  re- 
issue a  statement  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of   lated   to  his  Mexican   policy    and   certain   ap-  '* 
his    administration    toward     Central    America,  pointments  in  the   diplomatic  service.     For  a 
He  promised  the  support  of  the  United  States  discussion  of  the  latter,  see  section  Diplomatic 
to  legitimate  governments  supported  by  the  peo*  Bervice;  and  for  a  discussion  of  the  policy  of 
pie,  and  strongly  condemned  intriguers  and  rev-  the  United  States  toward  Mexico,  see  Mexico. 
olutionists.       (See    Foreign    Relations.)       Sev- 
eral days  later  the  Department  of  State  Issued  Congbebs 
a  statement  in  which  it  was  announced  that  the 

United  States  would  not  be  a  party  to  the  six-       The    sessions   of    Congress    treated    in    this 
power  banking  group  which  had  undertaken  to  section  include  the  third  session  of  the  Sixty- 
finance    railroad    operations    in    China.      (See  second  Congress,  and  the  special  and  first  reg- 
Foreign  Relations.)     As  a  result  of  this  action,  ular  sessions  of  the  Sixty-third.     In  order  to 
Huntington    Wilson,     Assistant    Secretary    of  make  a  consecutive  narrative,  a  r^sum^  is  first 
State,   who    retained    the   position   he   held   in  given  of  the  proceedings  of  the  third  session  of 
President   Taft's    administration,    resigned    the  the   Sixty-second   Congress,   from   December   3, 
ofiice,  and  at  the  same  time  made  public  a  severe   1912,  when  it  first  convened,  to  the  holiday  ad- 
criticism  of  President  Wilson's  attitude  toward  journment  in  1912.     President  Taft,  according 
China.     The  greater  portion  of  the  time  during  to  his  custom,  sent  his  regular  message  to  Con- 
these  first  months  was  devoted  to  preparations  gress  in  installments.    The  first  installment  was 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Tariff  bill  in  Con-  sent  on  December  3  and  dealt  chiefly  with  for- 
gress,    and    to    making    appointments    for    the  eign   relations  of  the  United  States.    He  dis- 
diplomatic  service  and  other  governmental  of-   cussed  his  policy  in  connection  with  the  diplo- 
fices.     Much  of  the  President's  attention  was  matio  and  consular  offices,  and  the  detailed  reor- 
also  given  to  the  difficulties  with  the  legislature  ganization  of  the  State  Department  which  had 
of  California  over  the  passage  of  a  land-owner-  taken  place  under  his  direction.   On  December  6 
ship   bill.      (See   Caufobnia.)      In   the   latter  he  sent  the  second  message,  which  was  more  in 
part  of  April  he  began  to  assist  in  drafting  a  the  nature  of  a  general  message  than  the  first, 
currency  bill.    On  August  17  he  dismissed  Pro-  His  principal  recommendations  were  for  a  plan 
fessor    Willis    Luther   Moore    as    chief   of   the  of   currency   reform   such   as  was  outlined  by 
Weather  Bureau.     Irregularities  in  the  conduct  the  monetary  commission ;  an  amendment  to  the 
of  his   office   were   charged   against   him.     His  law  to   lessen   the   penalty   when   corporations 
participation    in    the   political   affairs   of  New   inadvertently  disobey  the  corporation  tax  law; 
Jersey  in  May  is  discussed  in  the  article  New  congressional  approval  of  the  plan  of  army  re- 
Jebset.    On  April  15  he  intimated  to  Ambassa-  organization  prepared  by  the  war  college;  the 
dor  Bryce  that  settlement  of  the  Panama  toll  passage  of  a  military  bill   increasing  compen- 
question  would  be  favorable  to  Great  Britain,   sation  to  militia  in  the  field;  citizenship  with- 
Several  days  later  he  declared  that  he  would   out  statehood  for  Porto  Ricans;  regulation  of 
not  reorganize  the  Canal  Zone  administration  water-power  grants  so  that  navigable  streams 
until   after   the   completion  of  the  canal.     On  may  be  improved  by  water-power   companies; 
January    23    he    sighed    the    sundry    civil    bill  elevation  of  Colonel  G.  W.  Goethals  to  a  general- 
referred  to  above.     (See  Civil  Service.)    Presi-  ship;  a  return  to  the  policy  of  two  battleships 
dent  Wilson  spent  such  time  as  he  could  spare  a  year  by  the  appropriation  for  three  battleships 
from  Washington  at  Cornish,  N.  H.    He  made  in   1913;   and  authority  to  the  United  States 
several  addresses  in  the  autumn,  including  one  Supreme  Court  to  make  rules  of  procedure  in 
at  the  dedication  of  the  restored  Congress  Hall  common  law  cases  in  federal  courts  to  expedite 
at  Philadelphia,  on  October  25.    He  also  made  and  lessen  the  cost  of  litigation.    The  President 
an  important  address  in  Mobile  before  the  Com-   emphatically   disapproved    the   project   for   the 
mercial  Congress  on  October  27.     This  address  immediate  independence  of  the  Philippines.    On 
was  devoted  to  the  relations  of  the  United  States  December    19  he   sent   a  third   message  which 
to  Latin  America.     He  declared  that  morality  was,  in  effect,  a  defense  against  the  charge  that 
and  not  expediency  should  be  the  nation's  guide  he  had  been  instigated  by  political  motives  in 
ir  its  foreign  relations.    On  October  9  he  sent  placing  36,000   fourth-class    postmasters  under 
a  messagre  of  congratulation  to  Yuan  Shih-kai  the  operation  of  civil  service  law.    (See  Civil 
on  his  election  as  president  of  China.     By  the  Service.)      In  the  same  message  he  advocated 
oressure  of  an  electric  button  at  Washington  he  legislation  permitting  members  of  the  cabinet 
exploded  the  Gamboa  dike  in  the  Panama  Canal  to  sit  in   Congress  with  the  right  of  debate, 
on    October    10.      (See   Panama    Canal.)     On  but  without  votes.    He  also  urged  the  adoption 
December   2   he   delivered  his   message   at  the  of  a   plan   of  the   Postmaster-General   for  the 
first  regular  session  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  readjustment  of  the  compensation  allowed  rail- 
(See   Congress.)     His  failure  to  endorse  the  roads  for  carrying  the  mails,  and  he  recom- 
woman  suffrage  movement  in  his  messa^  was  mended  the  revision  of  the  land  laws  to  secure 
criticised  by  suffragist  advocates.     (See  Woman   and   regulate   conservation   and  legislation   af- 
Suffraoe.)     Of  the  administration  of  President  fecting  Alaska  and  a  registry  of  mineral  lands. 
Wilson  during  his  first  ten  months  it  may  be  He  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  further  pure- 
said   that   in  its   accomplishments  it  was  one  food  legislation,  and  requested  Congress  to  wak^Tp 
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Drovision  for  a  goveminent  building  at  the  San  and  means  committee  of  tlie  Hoase  began  pnb- 

Francisco-Panama-Pacific   International    Exposi-  lie  hearings  preparatory  to  framing  the  tariff- 

tion.      The    Senate    was    occupied    during    the  revision  bills  for  the  special  session.    The  House 

greater  part  of  the  time  preceding  the  Christ-  on     January     14     endorsed     President     Taft's 

mas  vacation  with  the  impeachment  proceedings  order   placing   fourth-class   postmasters   in   the 

against   Judge    Archbald.      In    the    House    the  civil  service.     See  Civil  Service,   and  section 

committee    on    ways    and    means    provided    for  Post    Office    in    this    article.      On    January    8 

hearing  on  the  tariff  provision  to  begin  Janu-  the     conference     committees     of     the     House 

ary  6,  1913.    By  a  vote  of  153  to  118  the  House  and    Senate    considered    the    proposed     immi- 

declared  that  Charles  C.  Bowman,  representa-  gration  bill.     The  chief  point  in   dispute  was 

tive  of  the  Eleventh  Pennsylvania  district,  was  the  literacy  test.     This  was  agreed  to  by  the 

not  'entitled  to  be  seated,  and  by  vote  of  181  Senate  and  House  on  January  12.    A  report  was 

to  118  it  declined  to  seat  his  Democratic  op-  adopted  by  the  House  on  January  18.     It  con- 

ponent,   George   R.   McLean.     Both   seats  were  tained  a  clause  in  regard  to  penal  certificates, 

rejected    on    the   ground    of   corrupt   practices,  which  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  on  January 

Before   the   adjournment   for   the   holidays  the  21.     This  clause  was  dropped  by  the  conference 

House  passed  by  vote  of  178  to  52  the  Burnett  committee    two    days    following.      The    Housa 

bill  for  the  regulation  of  immigration  (see  Im-  passed  a  measure  without  the  certificate  clause 

ICIGRATION).  on  January  26,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  Sen- 

On  the  convening  of  Congress  after  the  Christ-  ate  on  February  2.  On  February  4  to  Feb- 
mas  holidays  the  impeachment  proceedings  ruary  0  President  Taft  held  conferences  with 
against  Judge  Archbald  were  continued,  and  those  in  favor  of  and  those  opposing  the  bill, 
on  January  13  the  vote  was  taken.  There  were  He  vetoed  the  bill  on  February  15.  It  was  re- 
13  charges  in  the  indictment,  and  when  the  passed  over  his  veto  in  the  House,  but  failed 
Senate  came  to  ballot  after  the  hearing  of  the  to  pass  in  the  Senate.  (See  Immigration.)  In 
evidence,  there  was  a  vote  for  actual  conviction  the  section  above,  entitled  PensioHBt  will  be 
on  only  five  counts.  On  the  first  count,  which  found  statistics  and  other  information  relative 
declared  that  on  or  about  March  31,  1911,  Judge  to  the  subject  in  question.  It  may  be  stated 
Archbald  had  entered  into  a  partnership  agree-  here,  however,  that  a  pension  bill  passed  in  this 
ment  with  Edward  J.  Williams  of  Scranton,  session  of  Congress  carried  over  |180,(X)0,000,  an 
Pa.,  for  the  purchase  of  a  culm  dump  in  Lacka-  increase  of  about  $15,000,000  over  the  estimates 
wanna  County,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  of  1012.  This  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
this  property  at  a  pecuniary  profit  to  them-  new  pension  legislation  passed  by  the  Sixty-see- 
selves,  and  that  Judge  Archbald  had  used  his  ond  Congress.  The  river  and  harbor  appropria- 
official  position  as  a  judge  of  the  Commerce  tion  bill  carried  sums  amounting  to  over  $25,- 
Court  to  induce  the  owners  of  this  property  to  000,000,  while  the  naval  bill  authorized  two  bat- 
sell  it  at  much  less  than  its  actual  value,  the  tleships  besides  minor  vessels,  an  increase  of 
vote  was  the  strongest,  namelT^  68  for  convic-  about  $23,000,000  over  the  appropriation  of  1912. 
tion  and  5  for  acquittal.  There  were  eight  The  Senate  on  February  1  unexpectedly 
counts  on  which  acquittal  was  voted.  The  other  adopted,  bv  a  vote  of  one  more  than  the  neces- 
articles  on  which  conviction  was  obtained  em-  sary  two-thirds,  a  resolution  to  amend  the  Con- 
bodied  charges  similar  to  the  first.  The  final  Btitution  so  that  the  President  should  serve 
count  was  in  the  nature  of  a  summing  up  of  for  six  years  instead  of  four,  and  be  inelieible 
the  whole  case  in  that  it  stated  that  Judge  for  reflection.  The  debates  on  this  resolution 
Archbald  had  sought  to  obtain  credit  from  and  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Senate  did  not  take 
through  persons  interested  in  the  suits  at  his  the  proposition  with  great  seriousness.  The 
court;  that  he  had  carried  on  a  general  business  greater  part  of  the  time  was  taken  up  in  dia- 
in  culm  dumps  for  speculation  and  profit  while  cussing  the  question  with  regard  to  its  effect 
he  was  a  judge,  and  had  unlawfully  infiuenced  upon  the  future  of  President  Taft.  of  former 
railroad  officials.  In  the  vote  applying  to  the  President  Boosevelt,  and  of  Mr.  Wilson,  Presi- 
penalty  of  removal  from  office,  the  Senate  was  dent-elect.  The  resolution,  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
unanimous,  but  in  declaring  him  disqualified  ate,  provided  that  "  the  term  of  office  of  the  Pfps- 
forever  for  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit,  ident  shall  be  six  years;  and  no  person  who  has 
It  was  more  evenly  divided  (39-35).  The  gen-  held  office  by  election,  or  discharged  its  powers 
eral  opinion  of  the  Senate  was  well  expressed  or  duties,  or  acted  as  President  under  the  Con- 
by  Senator  Root's  explanation  of  his  vote.  ''I  stitution  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
have  voted  that  the  respondent  is  guilty  under  sh^ll  be  eligible  to  again  hold  office  by  election." 
articles  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  and  13,  because  I  find  In  order  that  this  resolution  as  passed  by  the 
that  he  used  power  and  influence  in  his  vote  as  Senate  should  be  submitted  to  the  States  fnr 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Commerce  to  secure  favors  their  acceptance  or  lejection,  it  was  necessary 
of  money  value  for  himself  and  his  friends  for  it  to  be  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
from  railway  companies,  some  of  which  were  House.  This  it  failed  to  obtain, 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Interstate  Com-  A  bill  providing  for  a  Department  of  Labor 
merce  Commission,  subject  to  the  review  of  the  was  signed  by  President  Taft  on  March  4,  which 
Court  of  Commerce.  I  consider  this  course  of  was  practically  his  last  official  act.  Both 
conduct,  and  each  instance  of  it,  to  be  a  high  houses  passed  a  measure  approving  the  Lincoln 
crime  and  misdemeanor.  I  have  voted  not  guilty  Memorial,  and,  in  the  Senate,  a  bill  was  passed 
upon  the  other  articles,  because,  while  most  of  to  make  Senator  Cullom  commissioner, 
them  involved  improper  conduct,  I  do  not  con-  The  Webb  liquor  bill,  forbidding  the  inter- 
sider  that  the  acts  proved  are  high  crimes  and  state  shipment  of  liquor,  was  passed  in  the 
misdemeanors."  House   on    February   9   and   in   the   Senate    on 

The  other  measures  acted  upon  in  this  final  February    11.     The    bill,    as   approved    by    the 

session   of   the   Sixty-second    Congress   may   be  Senate,  was  passed  on  February  12.     Tbfe  bill 

briefly  summarized.     On  January  6  the  ways  was  vetoed  by  President  7^^fV^\/W8  passed 
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oTer  hia  veto  in  both  houses.    See  Liquob  Reg* 

UULTIOW. 

Several  bills  relating  to  the  Panama  Canal 
tolls  were  introduced  in  this  session.  On  Janu- 
ary 19  a  bill  to  bar  trust-owned  ships  from  the 
Panama  Canal  was  introduced  in  the  House. 
A  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Root  in  the  Senate 
providing  for  a  repeal  of  the  free-toll  provision 
was  tabled  by  the  committee  on  inter-oceanic 
canals  on  February  18.  A  bill  providing  for 
the  immediate  independence  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  was  introduced  in  the  House,  but  no 
action  was  taken  upon  it. 

The  campaign  fund  committee  which  investi- 
gated the  relations  of  certain  Standard  Oil 
officials  and  others  with  campaign  funds,  con- 
tinued the  hearings  during  the  first  part  of  this 
session.  Additional  letters  alleged  to  have  been 
written  by  John  D.  Archbold  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  to  the  various  legislators  were  pre- 
sented and  read.  An  investigation  into  the 
manner  in  which  these  letters  became  public 
was  carried  on  by  the  committee,  and  the  charge 
was  made  that  they  had  been  purchased  by 
William  R.  Hearst  from  employes  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  who  haa  stolen  them  from 
the  private  files  of  Mr.  Archbold.  The  hearing 
was  ended  on  February  11. 

The  commission  on  efficiency  and  economy, 
appointed  by  President  Taft  in  1911,  reported 
on  the  Adjutant-General's  office.  The  President 
asked  for  an  appropriation  to  continue  the 
investigation,  but  this  was  refused. 

The  committee  on  privileges  and  elections 
in  the  Senate  investigated  charges  made  against 
Senators  Chilton  and  Watson,  of  West  Virginia. 
These  charges  alleged  that  the  legislature  which 
elected  them  had  been  improperly  influenced. 
The  charges  were  dropped  on  February  9. 
~^  SUMMABT  OP  Legislation.  The  Sixty-second 
session  of  Congress  adjourned  on  March  4,  1913. 
Among  the  most  important  enactments  made  in 
this  session  in  its  two  years  of  existence  may 
be  mentioned  the  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  direct  election  of  senators;  the 
Russian  Treaty  resolution;  statehood  bills  for 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico;  Panama  Canal  bill; 
the  Alaskan  civil  service  bill;  the  white  slave* 
bill;  the  phosporous  match  bill;  the  eight- 
hour  government  work  bill;  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission bill;  the  Department  of  Labor  bill;  the 
bird-protection  bill;  the  wireless  telegraph  bill: 
the  pension  increase  bill;  the  amendment  to 
the  food  and  drugs  act;  and  the  anti-prize-fi^ht 
moving  pictures  bill.  Important  measures  op- 
nosed  and  vetoed  by  President  Taft  were  the 
tariff  bills,  the  immigration  bill,  and  the  inter- 
state liquor  bill.  The  last  named  was  passed 
over  the  President's  veto. 

Especially  noteworthy  events  in  the  history 
of  the  Senate  in  this  session  were  the  expulsion 
of  Senator  Lorimer;  the  impeachment  of  Judge 
Archbald ;  the  passage  of  a  resolution  amplifying 
the  Monroe  Doctrine;  the  failure  of  the  so- 
called  universal  arbitration  treaties;  the  ex- 
tension of  the  arbitration  treaty  with  France; 
and  the  passage  of  the  fur-seal  treaty  and  of 
the  wireless  telegraph  treaty. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  in  the  life 
of  this  Congress  was  its  sanction  of  certain 
measures  intended  primarily  to  advance  home 
interests,  such  as  the  establishment  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  the  white  slave  bill,  and  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Labor. 

1913—40 


The  Sixty-second  Congress  was  especially  lib- 
eral in  the  appropriation  of  money,  and  on  thia 
score  was  widely  criticised.  In  its  second  ses- 
sion it  added  $25,000,000  a  year  to  the  pension 
list,  and  in  the  third  session  it  proposed  a 
publio  building  measure  which  was  almost  uni- 
versally condemned.  Several  towns  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  not  over  1000  inhabitants  received 
appropriations  for  the  construction  of  publio 
buildings  to  cost  $60,000  and  more.  This  bill 
authorized  a  total  expenditure  of  $35,000,000.. 
In  spite  of  liberality  in  ap[  ropriating  for  such 
purposes.  Congress  refused  to  authorize  more 
than  one  battleship,  although  three  were  called 
lor  by  the  Navy  Department.  Congress  con- 
tinued the  tradition  condemned  by  most  of  its 
numbers,  placing  "riders"  upon  appropriation 
bills,  thus  allowing  by  indirection  the  securing: 
of  legislation  which  it  knew  could  not  be  se- 
cured  by  direct  means.  Several  of  these  bills' 
were  vetoed  by  President  Taft  for  &e  reason 
that  they  carried  these  ''riders." 

The  Sixtt-thibd  Congress — Special  Session.. 
During  the  first  month  of  President  Wilson's 
administration  the  announcement  was  made  that 
an  extraordinary  session  of  Congress  would  be^ 
called  on  April  7  for  the  purpose  primarily  of 
formulating  a  new  tariff  bilL  The  Democratic 
members  of  the  House  held  a  caucus  on  March  6- 
and  renominated  Champ  Clark  to  be  speaker  and 
Oscar  W.  Underwood  chairman  of  the  committee- 
on  ways  and  means.  Mr.  Underwood's  position 
at  the  liead  of  this  committee  gave  him  the' 
chief  hand  in  forming  the  tariff  bill  and  direct- 
ing its  passage  through  the  House.  One  feature* 
of  the  special  session  created  unusual  interest. 
This  was  the  announcement  by  President  Wilson, 
that  he  would  personally  deliver  before  Congress' 
his  message,  or,  more  properly,  address.  For- 
such  personal  deliveiy  of  the  presidential  mes- 
sage, however,  both  President  Washington  and 
President  Adams  had  established  precedents.. 
His  own  explanation  was  given  in  these 
words:  *' Tlie  reasons  are  very  simple.  I  think: 
it  is  the  most  dignified  way  for  the  President" 
to  address  the  houses  on  the  opening  of  the* 
session,  instead  of  sending  the  address  by  mes- 
senger, and  letting  the  clerk  read  it  perfuncto- 
rily. I  thought  that  the  dignified  and  natural 
thing  was  to  read  it.  It  is  a  precedent  which, 
it  is  true,  has  been  discontinued  a  long  time,, 
but  which  is  a  very  respectable  precedent." 

President  Wilson's  address,  which  was  not 
long,  is  given  in  full  below. 

"I  have  called  the  Congress  together  in  ex- 
traordinary session  because  a  duty  was  laid 
upon  the  party  now  in  power  at  the  recent 
elections '  which  it  ouj^ht  to  perform  promptly 
in  order  that  the  burden  carried  by  the  people 
under  existing  law  may  be  lightened  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  in  order,  also,  that  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  may  not  be  kept  too 
long  in  suspense  as  to  what  the  fiscal  changes 
are  to  be  to  which  they  will  be  required  to  ad- 
just themselves.  It  is  clear  to  the  whole  country 
that  the  tariff  duties  must  be  altered.  They  must. 
be  changed  to  meet  the  radical  alteration  in  the* 
conditions  of  our  enconomic  life  which  the  coun- 
try has  witnessed  within  the  last  generation. 

•'While  the  whole  face  and  method  of  our 
industrial  and  commercial  life  were  being- 
changed  beyond  recognition,  the  tariff  schedules 
have  remained  what  they  were  before  the  change 
began,  or  have  moved  in  the^iijeCg^<|^^  t^SOJI^ZlC 
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-giTen  when  no  large  circumstance  of  our  in-  "In  dealing  with  the  tariff  the  method  by 
dustrial  development  was  what  it  is  to-day.  which  this  may  be  done  will  be  a  matter  of 
Our  task  is  to  square  them  with  the  actual  judgment,  exercised  item  by  item.  To  some  not 
facts.  The  sooner  that  is  done  the  sooner  we  accustomed  to  the  excitements  and  responsibili- 
shall  escape  from  suffering  from  the  facts,  and  ties  of  greater  freedom,  our  methods  may  in 
the  sooner  our  men  of  business  will  be  free  to  some  respects  and  at  some  points  seem  heroic; 
thrive  by  the  law  of  nature  (the  nature  of  free  but  remedies  may  be  heroic  and  yet  remedies- 
business)  instead  of  by  the  law  of  legislation  It  is  our  business  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
and   artificial  arrangement.  genuine  remedies.    Our  object  is  clear.     If  our 

"We  have  seen  the  tariff  legislation  wander  motive  is  above  just  challenge,  and  only  an 
very  far  afield  in  our  day — ^very  far  indeed  from  occasional  error  of  jugment  is  chargeable 
the  field  in  which  our  prosperity  might  have  had  against  us,  we  shall  be  fortunate, 
a  normal  growth  and  stimulation.  No  one  who  "  We  are  called  upon  to  render  the  country  a 
looks  the  facts  squarely  in  the  face  or  knows  great  service  in  more  matters  than  one.  Our 
anything  that  lies  beneath  the  surface  of  action  responsibility  should  be  met  and  our  methods 
«an  fail  to  perceive  the  principles  upon  which  should  be  thorough,  as  thorough  as  moderate 
recent  tariff  legislation  has  been  based.  We  and  well  considered,  based  upon  the  facts  as 
long  ago  passed  beyond  the  modest  notion  of  they  are,  and  not  worked  out  as  if  we  were 
'protecting'  the  industries  of  the  country,  and  beginners.  We  are  to  deal  with  the  facts  of 
moved  boldly  forward  to  the  idea  that  they  were  our  own  day,  with  the  facts  of  no  other,  and 
entitled  to  the  direct  patronage  of  the  govern-  to  make  laws  which  square  with  those  facts, 
ment.  For  a  long  time — a  time  so  long  that  the  It  is  best,  indeed  it  is  necessary,  to  begin  with 
men  now  active  in  public  policy  hardly  remem-  the  tariff.  I  will  urge  nothing  upon  you  now 
ber  the  conditions  that  preceded  it — ^we  have  at  the  opening  of  your  session  which  can  ob- 
sought  in  our  tariff  schedules  to  give  each  group*  acure  that  first  object  or  divert  our  energies 
of  manufacturers  or  producers  what  they  them-  from  that  clearly  defined  duty, 
selves  thought  they  needed  in  order  to  maintain  **  At  a  later  time  I  may  take  the  liberty  of 
a  practically  exclusive  market  as  against  the  calling  your  attention  to  reforms  which  should 
rest  of  the  world.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  nress  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  tariff  changes, 
we  have  built  up  a  set  of  privileges  and  exemp-  if  not  accompanying  them,  of  which  the  chief 
tions  from  competition  behind  which  it  was  is  the  reform  of  our  banking  and  currency 
easy  by  any,  even  .the  crudest,  forms  of  combine-  laws;  but  just  now  I  refrain.  For  the  present 
tion  to  organize  monopoly;  until  at  last  nothing  I  put  these  matters  on  one  side  and  think  only 
is  normal,  nothing  is  obliged  to  stand  the  tests  of  this  one  thing— of  the  changes  in  our  fiscal 
of  eflSciency  and  economy,  in  our  world  of  big  system  which  may  best  serve  to  open  once  more 
business,  but  everything  thrives  by  concerted  the  free  channels  of  prosperity  to  a  great  people 
arrangement.  Our  new  principles  of  action  will  whom  we  would  serve  to  the  utmost  and 
fiave  us  from  a  final  nard  crystallization  of  throughout  both  rank  and  file." 
monopoly  and  a  complete  loss  of  the  infiuences  The  two  houses  of  Congress  at  once  made 
that  quicken  enterprise  and  keep  independent  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  active  con- 
energy  alive.  duct  of  business.    In  the  House  Mr.  Clark  was 

"It  is  plain  what  those  principles  must  be.  reelected  speaker  and  Mr.  Underwood  chairman 
We  must  abolish  everything  that  bears  even  of  the  ways  and  means  committee,  in  accord- 
the  semblance  of  privilege  or  of  any  kind  of  ance  with  the  action  of  the  caucus  referred  to 
artificial  advantage,  and  put  our  business  men  above.  The  Democrats  had  held  a  caucus  for 
and  producers  under  the  stimulation  of  a  con-  the  election  of  officers,  and  this  body  had  elected 
stent  necessity  to  be  efficient,  economical,  and  James  P.  Clarke  of  Arkansas,  president  pro  tern- 
enterprising,  masters  of  competitive  supremacy,  pore.  It  had  been  generally  conceded  before 
better  workers  and  merchants  than  any  in  the  the  meeting  of  the  caucus  that  Senator  Bacon  of 
world.  Aside  from  the  duties  laid  upon  articles  Georgia,  would  be  honored  with  the  appoint- 
which  we  do  not  and  probably  cannot  produce,  ment,  and  the  election  of  Senator  Clarke  created 
therefore,  and  the  duties  laid  upon  luxuries  and  considerable  ill-feeling.  There  was  a  certain 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  revenues  they  yield,  amount  of  friction,  too,  on  account  of  the  elec- 
the  object  of  the  tariff  duties  henceforth  laid  tion  of  Senator  Martin  of  Virginia  chairman 
must  be  effective  competition,  the  whetting  of  of  the  committee  on  appropriations,  in  place 
American  wits  by  contest  with  the  wits  of  the  of  Senator  Tillman  of  South  Carolina,  who 
rest  of  the  world.  would  have  had  it  on  the  ground  of  priority. 

"  It  would  be  unwise  to  move  toward  thia  end  The  reason  given  for  choosing  Senator  Martin 
beadlong,  with  reckless  haste,  or  with  strokes  was  Senator  Tillman's  age  and  physical  infirm- 
that  cut  at  the  very  roots  of  what  has  grown  ity.  A  number  of  new  senators  took  their  seats 
up  among  us  by  long  process  and  at  our  own  in  this  session,  most  of  them  Democrats.  The 
invitation.  It  does  not  alter  a  thing  to  upset  greater  number  of  these  had  been  elected  by 
it  and  break  it,  deprive  it  of  a  chance  to  change,  legislatures  in  1913  to  succeed  senators  whose 
It  destroys  it.  We  must  make  changes  in  our  terms  had  already  expired.  These  senators  in- 
fiscal  laws,  in  our  fiscal  system,  whose  object  eluded  two  from  Colorado,  Charles  S.  Thomas 
is  development,  a  more  free  and  wholesome  de-  and  John  F.  Shafroth;  Joe  T.  Robinson  from 
velopment,  not  revolution  or  upset  or  confusion.  Arkansas;  Willard  Saulsbury  from  Delaware: 
We  must  build  up  trade,  especially  foreign  Edwin  C.  Burleigh  from  Maine;  LeBaron  B. 
trade.  We  need  the  outlet  and  the  enlarged  Colt  from  Rhode  Island;  Henry  F.  Hollis  from 
field  of  energy  more  than  we  ever  did  before.  New  Hampshire;  Ollie  M.  James  from  Ken- 
We  must  build  up  industry  as  well,  and  must  tucky;  J.  Hamilton  Lewis  and  Lawrence  Y. 
adopt  freedom  in  the  place  of  artificial  stimu-  Sherman  from  Illinois;  Greorge  W.  Norris  from 
lation  only  so  far  as  it  will  build,  not  pull  Nebraska;  Joseph  E.  Randell  from  Louisiana; 
down.  Morris  Sheppard  from  Texas;  John  K.  Shields 
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from  Tennessee;  Thomas  Sterling  from  South  the  following  day  debate  was  begun.  Senator 
Dakota;  William  H.  Thompson  from  Kansas;  Simmons  of  North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the 
James  K.  Vardaman  from  Mississippi;  Thomas  finance  committee,  analyzed  and  defended  the 
J.  Walsh  from  Montana;  and  John  W.  Weeks  measure,  and  Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa  criti- 
from  Massachusetts.  On  the  day  toUowing  the  cised  it  as  unjust  and  discriminating.  The  bill 
convening  of  Congress,  the  Democratic  members  was  also  attacked  on  July  22  by  Senator  Smoot 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  rejected  the  of  Utah  and  Senator  Burton  of  Ohio,  and  on 
plan  of  an  open  caucus.  The  Republican  mem-  the  same  date  Senator  Chamberlain,  a  Demo- 
bers  of  the  House,  on  the  contrary,  on  April  11,  crat,  declared  that  he  was  not  bound  to  support 
voted  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  it.  The  debate  continued  in  the  Senate  until 
party  for  an  open  caucus.  September  9.     The  chief  opposition  was  to  the 

The    Tariff    Bill,      The  tariff  bill  was  the  wool  and  sugar  schedules.     The  provision  for 
chief  reason  for  the  convening  of  the  extraor-   free   sugar   was   bitterly   attacked   by   senators 
dinary  session.    It  is  discussed  in  full  in  the   from  Louisiana  and  senators  from  other  States 
article  Tabiff.     There  will  be  given  here  only   in  which  the  growing  of  beet-sugar  is  impor- 
a  chronology  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  through   tant.     The  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  44  to  37, 
Congress.     It  was  noted  above  that  the  ways   and  was  at  once  given  to  the  conference  com- 
and  means  committee  of  the  House  began  hear-  mittee  of  the  House  and  Senate.    The  conference 
ings  on  the  bill  in  January,  and  by  the  time   report   was   completed   on    September    29,   and 
Congress  had  convened  it  was  practically  ready  On  the  following  day  the  House  adopted  it  by  a 
to  report  a  bill.     President  Wilson  had  been  vote  of  254  to  103.     The  Senate  on  October  2 
in  constant  communication  with  the  members   adopted  the  conference  report  by  a  vote  of  36 
of  the  committee  and  had  made  many  sugges-  to  17,  after  receding  from  its  amendment  plac- 
tions.    A  tentative  draft  of  the  bill  was  ready   ing  the  tariff  on  cotton  futures.    The  bill  was 
on  April  5.    This  included  free  raw  wool.    The   signed  by  President  Wilson  on  October  3. 
bill   was   presented   to   the   Democratic  caucus       Banking    and    Currency   Bill,     The    banking 
by  Mr.   Underwood  on  April  8.     On  April  10  and   currency   bill,   known   as   the   Owen-Glass 
Schedule   A   was   adopted   without  amendment  bill,    passed    in    the    Sixty-third    Congress,    is 
and  part  of  Schedule  B  was  approved  the  same  treated  in  detail  in  other  portions  of  the  Year 
day.     On   April    11   part   of   Schedule   C,   the  Book  in  the  article  Banks  and  Banking,  and 
metal  schedule,  was  passed  without  amendment,   in  the  Financial  Review.    As  in  the  case  of 
Schedule   D,   dealing  with   wood,   lumber,  etc.,  the  tariff,  there  is  given  here  only  a  chrono- 
was  passed  unchanged  on  April  12.    The  caucus   logical  summary  of  the  principal  events  con- 
passed  the  sugar  provision  without  amendment,   nected  with  the  bill  and  its  passage  through 
together  with  Schedule  F,  tobacco,  on  April  13.   the  houses  of  Congress.    It  was  well  known  that 
There  was  considerable  discussion  over  Schedule  President  Wilson  wished  the  passage  of  currency 
O,   agricultural   products,    and   several   amend*  and  banking  bills  during  the  special  session  of 
ments    were    offered.      Schedule    K,    the    wool  Congress,  although   prominent  members  of  his 
schedule,   was    passed   by    the    caucus   without  Darty  in  both  houses  expressed  the  opinion  that 
amendment,  as  was  also  the  cotton  schedule,  on   it  was  unwise  to  attempt  any  other  legislation 
April    17.      The    wool,    silk,    pulp,    and    paper   than  the  tariff  bill  at  this  session.     Scarcely 
schedules  were  adopted  without  change  on  April  was    the    administration    organized,    however, 
18.    The  income  tax  amendment  was  passed  on   when   the   actual  formulation   of  the  currency 
April  19.     On  April  20  the  caucus  on  the  bill  and  banking  law  began.    President  Wilson  took 
ended;   on  April  22  the  bill  was  favorably  re-   an    important   part   in   the   preliminary   work, 
ported    in    the    House    under    the    ways    and  He  held  frequent  conferences  with   Mr.  Glass, 
means  committee,  and  on  the  following  day  dis-   chairman    of    the    banking    committee    of    the 
cussion  began.     Mr.  Underwood  spoke  in  sup-    House,    and    Senator    Owen,    chairman    of    the 
nort  of  the  measure,  and  Mr.  Gardner  of  Massa-   committee  on  banking  in  the  Senate.    On  Jan- 
ehusetts,  against  it.     There  were  five  days  of  uary  16  the  outline  of  the  first  tentative  draft 
general  debate,  and,  on  April  29,  the  considera-    of  a  bill  was  completed  by  the  banking  cora- 
tion  of  amendments  was  begun.    On  May  1  the  mittee  of  the  House.    This  included  a  provision 
House,    by   vote   of    186    to    188,   rejected   the   for  fifteen  reserve  associations,  composed  of  the 
Republican    proposal    to   strike   from    the   bill  national  and  State  banks.    Several  changes  were 
the  provisions  placing  sugar  on  the  free  list  in  made  in  this  bill,  at  the  suggestion  of  President 
three  years.     On  May  2  an  amendment  to  the   Wilson,  and  a  full  text  was  published  on  June 
cotton  schedule  was  rejected,  and,  on  May  3,  by    19.      It   was   called    the    Federal    reserve    act. 
a  vote  of  193  to  74,  the  Republican  substitute  Hearings  were  held  by  Senator  Owen  and  Mr. 
for  the  wool  schedule  was  defeated.     The  pro-    Glass  in  various  cities  of  the  country,  in  an- 
vision   placing  raw  wool  on  the  free  list  was   swer  to  protests  made  by  bankers  against  cer- 
sustained   on   May  6.     On   the  day  following,    tain   provisions   of  the   bill.     On  January   23 
consideration  of  the  amendments  was  ended  in   President    Wilson    addressed    Congress    on    the 
the  House,  and,  on  May  8,  the  House  by  a  vote  necessity  of  money  legislation  during  that  ses- 
of  281   to    139,  passed  the  bill,  inclnding  the    sion  of  Congress,  and  on  June  26  the  bill  was 
income  tax  provisions.     Five  Democrats  voted    introduced  by  Senator  Owen  in  the  Senate,  by 
aprainst  the  measure  and  two  Republicans,  four   Representative   Glass    in   the   House,   and   con- 
Progressives,  and  one  Independent  voted  for  it.    sideration  was  begun  by  the  Democratic  com- 
The    Senate   received   the   tariff   bill  from   the   mittee  on  banking,  to  which   it  was  referred. 
House  on  May  9,  and  on  May  16  it  was  re-    The  committee  made  several  amendments,  but  in 
f erred  to  the  finance  committee.     A  motion  to   its  general  features  the  bill  remained  the  same, 
instruct  the  committee  to  hold  public  hearings   On  Ausrust  11  the  bill  was  approved  by  Presi- 
was    rejected.     The    committee    considered    the  dent  Wilson  and  was  submitted  to  the  Demo- 
bill  until  July  18,  when  it  was  reported  to  the   cratic  caucus.     A  motion   to  have  the  caucus  ^ 
Senate  with  a  recommendation  for  passage.    On   opened  to  the  public  was  j4{flf{f Ig^^y ^^@i^[^f^ I P 
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eral  debate  in  the  caucus  ended  on  August  20,  the  latter  date  it  was  signed  by  President  Wil* 
and  on  August  28  the  bill  was  adopted  by  the   son. 

caucus.  It  was  reintroduced  into  the  House  Safety  at  Sea  or  Seamen's  Servitude  BUL  A 
on  the  following  day,  and  was  reported  by  discussion  of  this  bill  in  its  relation  to  the  sub- 
Bepresentative  Glass  on  September  9.  It  wag  ject  of  safety  at  sea  will  be  found  in  the  arti- 
severely  attacked  by  Republican  and  Progressive  cle  with  that  title.  The  bill,  however,  contains 
representatives,  and  a  few  amendments  were  certain  provisions  which  properly  come  beyoDd 
adopted.  These  were  not  of  the  first  impor-  the  scope  of  safety  at  sea  and  which  are  radical 
tance.  The  general  debate  closed  on  September  departures  from  the  statutes  now  in  existence. 
13.  when  the  bill  came  up  for  amendments.  It  The  bill  was  entitled  an  act  to  promote  the 
was  passed  in  the  House  on  September  18  by  welfare  of  American  seamen  m  the  merchant 
vote  of  286  to  84.  In  the  Senate  consideration  marine  of  the  United  States;  to  abolish  arrest 
of  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Owen  was  and  imprisonment  as  a  penalty  for  desertion; 
refused  until  after  the  passage  of  the  tariff  and  to  secure  the  abrogation  of  treaty  provis- 
bill.  The  Democratic  caucus,  however,  on  ions  in  relation  thereto;  and  to  promote  safety 
Aufifust  14  voted  to  discuss  currency  legislation  at  sea.  The  measure  was  a  substitute  to  the 
without  recess,  and  consideration  of  the  bill  in  bill  prepared  by  Senator  Nelson  of  the  Senate 
caucus  was  begun  during  the  session.  The  com-  committee  on  commerce  and  was  introduced  by 
mittee  on  banks  and  banking  held  sessions  at  Senator  La  Follette.  It  was  pcased  by  the 
which  bankers  from  all  over  the  country  were  Senate  on  October  23,  and  was  referred  to  the 
heard.  Senator  Owen  and  other  members  of  committee  on  merchant  marine  and  fiaheries  in 
the  committee  also  made  addresses  in  different  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  it  still  re- 
narts  of  the  country,  explaining  the  bill.  Action  mained  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
was  delayed  until  the  first  part  of  October,  The  notable  new  features  in  this  bill  were 
when  President  Wilson  expressed  himself  as  l)riefly  as  follows:  The  first  section  amended 
dissatisfied  with  the  slow  progress  of  the  bill  the  old  law  by  regulating  the  hours  of  labor 
on  account  of  a  prolonged  hearing.  The  Pres-  at  sea  by  divi4ing  the  sailors  isto  at  least 
ident's  attitude  of  haste  was  resented  by  cer-  two  and  the  firemen  into  at  least  three  watches, 
tain  Democratic  senators,  including  Senator  Section  II  amended  the  old  law  which  deals 
O'Gorman  of  New  York  and  Senator  Reed  of  with  when  and  how  the  seamen  shall  be  paid, 
Missouri,  who  showed  pronounced  hostility  to  by  increasing  the  penalty  for  its  violation, 
the  bill  as  prepared  by  the  committee.  Differ-  The  old  law  provided  one  day's  pay  for  each 
ences  in  regard  to  certain  provisions  of  the  bill  day  that  the  seaman  was  compelled  to  wait 
brought  about  a  deadlock  early  in  November,  for  his  pay  beyond  the  time  set  by  law;  the 
A  Democratic  caucus  was  called  on  November  new  measure  two  days.  Section  III  struck  out 
12.  The  result  was  practically  two  bills  pre-  from  the  old  law  the  following:  "  unless  the 
pared  by  two  factions— ^ne  composed  of  all  the  contrary  be  specially  stipulated  in  the  eon- 
Democratic  senators  except  Senator  Hitchcock,  tract,"  and  inserted  in  its  place:  "and  all 
and  the  other  Republican  members  of  the  com-  stipulations  to  the  contrary  shall  be  held  void." 
mittee  with  Senator  Hitchcock.  The  commit-  The  section  thus  amended  gave  the  seaman  the 
tee  decided  to  present  these  two  bills  to  Con-  right  to  demand  one-half  oi  the  wages  due  him 
gress  separately,  together  with  the  original  in  any  port,  notwithstanding  any  contract  to 
Owen-Glass  bill,  and  the  three  drafts  were  re-  the  contrary,  and  extended  its  application  to 
norted  on  November  22.  Senator  Owen  and  seamen  on  foreign  vessels  while  in  American 
five  of  his  Democratic  colleagues  submitted  a  harbors.  Section  IV  amended  the  existing  law 
revised  currency  measure  to  Senator  Hitchcock,  8o  as  to  give  a  majority  of  the  seamen,  ex- 
Democrat,  and  five  Republican  members  for  a  elusive  of  the  officers,  a  right  to  demand  a  sur- 
third  bill.  Senator  Owen  opened  a  debate  on  vey  of  the  vessel  while  in  a  foreign  port  to  de- 
November  24  and  offered  his  bill  as  a  substi-  termine  its  seaworthiness.  This  is  the  existing 
tute  for  the  House  measure.  On  the  following  law  relative  to  vessels  engaged  in  domestic 
day  Senator  Hitchcock  explained  his  currency   trade. 

bill  to  the  Senate  and  criticised  the  Owen  Section  V  dealt  with  the  quarters  of  the  sea- 
measure.  The  Democratic  senators  began  the  men.  The  section  amended  the  existing  law  by 
consideration  of  the  bill  in  caucus  on  November  striking  out  "  not  less  than  72  cubic  feet  and 
26.  This  continued  throughout  the  remainder  not  less  than  12  square  feet"  for  each  seaman, 
of  the  special  session.  On  the  convening  of  the  and  inserting  "  not  less  than  100  cubic  feet  and 
first  regular  session  of  the  Sixty-third  Con-  not  less  than  16  square  feet"  as  forecastle 
gress  on  December  1  the  currency  bill  agreed  space  allotted  for  each  member  of  the  crew  and 
upon  by  the  Democratic  caucus  was  introduced,  by  providing  for  opportunity  for  cleanliness. 
The  debate  continued  until  the  adjournment  of  Section  VI  gave  seamen  the  same  freedom  as 
Congress  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  On  De-  landsmen  when  a  vessel  was  in  a  safe  harbor, 
cember  13  Senator  Root  made  a  notable  address  and  strengthened  the  enforcement  of  proper 
in  which  he  asserted  that  the  bill  as  it  stood  discipline  at  sea.  Section  VIII  amended  the 
at  that  time  would  cause  an  era  of  inflation  and  old  law  relative  to  corporal  punishment  by  en- 
would  result  in  catastrophe.  As  a  result  of  abling  the  seaman  who  has  been  thus  punished 
criticism  made  by  Senator  Root,  the  Demo-  to  sue  the  vessel  for  damages,  if  the  master 
cratic  senators  held  another  caucus  and  in-  nermits  the  officer  guilty  of  violation  to  escape, 
creased  the  gold  reserve  provision  and  made  The  old  law  permitted  the  master  to  be  sued 
other  changes  in  the  bill.  On  December  19  the  in  such  cases.  Section  IX  amended  the  law  to 
bill  passed  the  Senate  by  vote  of  54  to  34,  and  improve  the  legal  rations  so  as  to  give  one 
was  at  once  sent  to  conference.  On  December  more  quart  of  water  and  one  more  ounce  of 
22  the  House  adopted  the  conference  report  by  butter  daily.  Section  X  amended  the  existinsr 
a  vote  of  298  to  60.  On  December  23  the  Sen-  law  by  prohibiting  advances  or  allotments  of 
ate  did  likewise,  the  vote  being  43  to  25.    On    seamen's  wages  except  to  near  and  dependent 
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relatives.  This  custom  had  been  a  most  per>  the  proposed  bill  arise  chiefly  from  the  appar- 
nicious  and  effective  means  through  which  the  ent  ignorance  of  present-day  conditions  of 
«rimp  has  kept  the  seaman  under  his  power  ocean  transportation  on  the  part  of  the  framers 
and  defrauded  him  of  his  earnings.  of  the  measurCi  and  from  the  fact,  obvious  to 

Section  XI  amended  the  existing  law  go  as  anyone  familiar  with  such  conditions,  that 
to  give  men  employed  in  deep-sea  fisheries  the  some  of  the  features  of  the  bill  were  instigated 
same  protection  against  garnishments  of  their  in  the  intciest  of  a  single  class  ot  workers,  or 
wages  which  is  now  enjoyed  by  seamen  on  other  rather  the  fractional  part  of  that  class  repre- 
merchant  vessels.  Section  XII  was  the  most  sented  by.  the  Seamen's  Union.  Its  practical 
radical  of  the  changes  in  the  existing  law.  It  effect,  if  not  its  deliberate  purpose,  would  be  to 
proposed  a  standard  of  skill  in  the  able  seaman  place  the  operations  of  steamships  sailing  from 
of  three  years'  service  on  deck  at  sea  or  oa  American  ports  at  the  mercy  of  this  union  with- 
the  Great  Lakes  in  40  per  cent,  of  the  deck  out  any  regard  to  the  interests  of  other  classes 
crew,  exclusive  of  licensed  officers,  in  the  first  of  workers  very  much  more  numerous  and  whose 
year  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  grad-  welfare  is  equally  important.  It  would  tend  to 
ually  increased  the  number  of  able  seamen  re<  drive  commerce  away  from  American  ports  be- 
quired  until  it  reaches  65  per  cent,  in  five  sides  putting  American  manufacturers  and  ex- 
years  after  the  passage  of  the  act.  It  also  porters  at  a  disadvantage  in  competing  for  for- 
provides  that  no  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  eign  markets.  By  encouraging  insubordination 
leave  any  port  of  the  United  States  unless  she  and  placing  a  premium  on  desertion,  it  would 
has  a  crew  on  board  not  less  than  75  per  cent,  decrease  the  efficiency  of  seamen  and  their  abil- 
of  which,  in  each  department  thereof,  are  able  ity  to  render  useful  service  in  time  of  emer- 
to  understand  any  order  given  by  the  officer  of  gency.  Most  serious  of  all,  the  bill  as  drawn 
such  vessel.  Passenger  vessels  are  not  permit-  will  not  accomplish  what  the  Senate  in  passing 
ted  to  depart  unless  they  shall  have  a  suffi-  it  attempted  to  accomplish,  namely,  the  assur- 
<cient  crew  to  man  each  lifeboat,  with-  not  less  ance  of  adequate  provision  for  safety  under 
than  two  men  with  the  rating  of  able  seaman  modern  conditions  of  operation." 
•or  higher.  The  crew  of  a  lifeboat  is  from  five  Lohhy  Investigations,  On  May  26  President 
to  nine  men.  With  two  actually  skilled  men,  Wilson,  in  a  statement  which  was  made  public, 
as  herein  provided,  and  such  training  of  the  declared  that  there  was  in  existence  in  Wash- 
others  as  may  be  had  on  the  vessel,  it  ought  to  ington  a  numerous,  industrious,  and  insidious 
■be  feasible  for  lifeboats  to  be  lowered  and  man-  lobby  working  against  certain  measures  in  the 
aged  on  a  rough  sea.  Section  XIV  provides  for  nroposed  tariff  bill.  He  said  **  newspapers  are 
Ihe  repeal  of  existing  laws  relative  to  the  arrest,  being  filled  with  paid  advertisements  calculated 
imprisonment,  or  delivering  up  of  deserting  sea-  to  mislead  not  only  the  judgment  of  public 
men  to  the  vessels  from  which  they  deserted  and  men  but  also  the  public  opinion  of  the  coun- 
for  abrogation  of  all  treaties  in  conflict  with  try."  To  this  assertion  he  added,  '*  there  is 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  every  evidence  that  money  without  limit  is  be- 

There  was  much  criticism  of  certain  provi-  ing  spent  to  sustain  this  lobby  and  to  create 
flions  of  the  bill  by  representatives  of  steamship  an  appearance  of  a  pressure  of  public  opinion, 
•companfes.  The  Inost  severe  criticism  was  in  antagonistic  to  some  of  the  chief  items  of  the 
regard  to  Section  XII  which  stipulates  that  75  tariff  bill."  The  Senate  several  days  later 
Der  cent,  of  the  crew  in  each  department  must  nassed  a  resolution  appointing  a  committee  to 
be  able  to  understand  any  order  given  by  the  investigate  these  charges.  The  first  action  of 
•officers.  It  was  claimed  that  this  provision  this  committee  was  to  summon  before  it  each 
would  in  effect  divert  a  large  volume  of  com-  individual  senator  and  question  him  as  to  his 
tnerce  from  American  to  Canadian  ports  on  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  lobby,  and  as 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  In  the  to  his  personal  relations,  if  any,  with  lobbyists, 
•opinion  of  these  critics  the  most  onerous  stip-  Many  of  the  senators  embraced  the  opportunity 
Illation  was  the  requirement  that  there  shall  to  show  that  they  had  no  private  interests 
he  two  able  seamen  for  every  lifeboat.  It  was  which  would  tend  to  make  them  favor  such 
•claimed  that  this  requirement  was  against  the  tariff  privileges,  and  to  deprecate  the  idea  that 
Dublic's  interest  in  that  it  practically  restricts  there  was  in  existence  any  such  thing  as  a 
the  work  of  life-saving  to  a  single  department  lobby  in  the  improper  sense  of  the  word.  Sen- 
of  the  crew  instead  of  requiring  drill  for  such  ator  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania  declared  that  the 
service  for  men  in  all  departments,  as  is  the  practice  of  lobbying  in  the  old  sense  was  prac- 
present  practice.  It  is  claimed  that  by  this  pro-  tically  dead,  and  that  the  number  of  lobbyists 
vision  the  firemen,  stewards,  storekeepers,  and  present  in  Washington  during  the  discussion  of 
other  members  of  the  crew  who  form  by  far  the  the  tariff  bill  was  not  half  as  great  as  those 
greater  number  on  board  a  modern  steamer,  who  attended  Congress  during  the  progress  of 
are  excluded  from  lifeboat  service,  although  it  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.  Senator  Kenyon  of 
has  been  shown  in  many  instances  that  these  Iowa,  on  the  other  hand,  also  a  Republican,  de- 
men  do  as  good  or  better  work  than  the  men  in  clared  that  President  Wilson  was  quite  right 
the  deck  department.  It  was  claimed  by  these  in  the  charges  which  he  had  made.  Hi?  de- 
organizations  that  the  provision  for  the  sum-  clared  that  while  there  might  not*  be  such  at- 
mary  abrogation  of  treaties  now  in  effect  with  tempts  as  formerly  were  made  to  influence  sen- 
the  other  leading  commercial  nations  of  the  ators  in  a  direct  manner,  the  methods  employed 
world  which  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  were  even  more  insidious,  as  they  included 
bill,  would  result  in  ill  will  and  injury  to  com-  flattery,  social  advancement,  and  entertainment, 
mercial  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Senator  Pittman  of  Nevada  also  endorsed  Pres- 
these  nations.  ident  Wilson's   assertion,   and  further  claimed 

A  special  committee  of  the  representative  that  there  had  been  threats  of  intimidation  as 
oceanic  steamship  lines  concluded  its  summary  well  as  argument  and  flattery.  Senator  Smoot 
as   follows:     "The   fundamental   objections   to    of  Utah  declared  that  false  and  misleading  lit-^T^ 
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erature  concerning  labor  conditions  on  beet-  committee  refused  to  hear  him,  insisting  that 
sugar  farms  had  been  issued  by  those  opposed  he  present  a  written  statement.  This  he  re- 
to  the  growing  of  beet  sugar.  Other  senators  fused  to  do.  At  the  end  of  the  year  no  tangi- 
criticised  as  unfair  the  methods  of  wool-grow-  ble  results  had  come  from  these  investigations^ 
ers'  representatives.  No  senator  admitted  any  although  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the 
direct  connection  with  lobbyists.  The  sessions  charges  made  by  President  Wilson  had  been 
of  the  committee  immediately  succeeding  were  maintained. 

chiefly  occupied  with  inquiries  into  the  methods  other  EvenU  in  the  Special  Beeeion.  A  bill 
of  the  opponents  of  free  sugar.  Senator  Town-  providing  for  the  utilization  of  a  portion  of 
send  of  Michigan  created  something  of  a  sen-  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley  was  introduced  early 
sation  in  the  Senate  by  defining  as  a  lobbyist  in  this  session,  but  was  not  finally  passed  un- 
a  person  whose  business  it  is  to  promote  or  til  after  the  convening  of  the  first  r^ular  ses- 
prevent  legislation,  and  then  cited  President  gion.  (See  California.)  On  June  1  the  immi- 
Wilson  as  the  foremost  representative  of  what  gration  bill,  known  as  the  Bumett-Dillinriiam 
the  President  had  denounced  as  lobbying.  He  bju,  vetoed  by  President  Taft  as  passed  by  the 
declared  that  the  influence  of  tne  President  had  Sixty-second  Congress,  was  reintroduced  in  the 
held  several  Democratic  senators  in  line  for  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  on  June  13.  No 
tariflf  bill,  although  it  did  not  "coincide  with  action  was  taken  on  the  bill  during  this  session, 
their  known  publicly-expressed  conviction."  (ge©  Immioratign.)  For  an  account  of  the 
The  evidence  taken  by  the  committee  in  relation  President's  signing  of  the  sundry  civil  appro- 
to  the  steps  of  the  sugar-growing  interests  to  priation  bill,  which  included  a  proviso  thst 
fight  free  sugar  m  the  tariflf  bill,  showed  that  funds  appropriated  should  not  be  used  in  pros- 
money  and  eflort  had  been  spent  with  gr^t  ecuting  labor  unions  and  farmers'  associations, 
freedom.  No  disclosures  of  dishonest  methods,  gee  Civil  Service;  and  for  an  account  of  the 
however,  were  made.  One  development  of  the  appointment  by  the  Senate  of  a  committee  to 
testimony  was  a  statement  that  thousands  of  investigate  conditions  in  West  Virginia,  see 
copies  of  documents  had  been  sent  out  bv  the  Strikes  and  West  Virginia.  On  April  22 
opponents  of  free  sugar  under  the  franks  of  Senator  Chamberlain  introduced  a  resolution 
congressmen  and  senators,  and  that  the  text  of  abrogating  the  Hay-Pauncefote  and  Clayton- 
these  documento  had  been  rewritten  and  Bulwer  treaties  with  Great  Britain.  No  action 
changed  at  the  «pens€  of  the  sugar  interests  ^as  taken  on  this  during  the  session.  Consid- 
before  they  had  been  sent  out  as  public  docu-  ©ration  of  the  Alaska  railroad  bill  was  taken 
ments  from  the  government  printing  house.  ^p  ^y  the  House  committee  on  territories  on 

The  publication  jn.  a  New  York  newspaper  j^iy  lo.  No  action  was  taken  on  this  bill  dur- 
of  matter  furnished  it  by  Mari;in  L.  Mulhall,  jng  this  session.  A  measure  was  passed  rais- 
formerly  an  agent  of  the  National  Association  j^g  the  legation  at  Madrid  to  ui  embassy, 
of  Manufacturers,  resulted  in  the  calling  of  (gee  section  DipUmatio  Service  above.)  (hi 
Mulhall  before  the  comniittee  to  give  testimony,  ^^g^st  8  Senator  Johnston  of  Alabama  died. 
He  told  a  remarkable  story  of  his  alleged  con-  (g^e  Alabama.)  On  October  18  the  Senate 
nection  with  reoresentatives  and  senators  m  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  prohibiting  the  sending  of  cam- 
attempte  to  mlluence  legislation.  He  began  j  f„„jg  ^/^^  ^„^  g*^^  ^  another.  Dur- 
to  give  testimony  on  June  30,  and  continued  [  ^1,^  ^j^gj  ^  ^^  ^^.3  ^^^^^^  ^^^  g^ 
on  the  stend  at  different  times  for  two  months  committee  on  elections  was  engaged  in  framing 
following.  He  made  deteiled  charges  against  ^  y^.^  providing  for  the  direct  Section  of  se^ 
certain  senators  and  representatives,  most  of  ^ters  where  no  provisions  had  been  made  by 
whom   were   dead,    and   against   labor    leaders,   gj^^  Wislaturesf 

prominent    manufacturers,    and    others.      The       ^ ^        ^  •«_       «.  «^ 

charges  were  denied  by  the  living  persons  „^P^^™  CoNGRra8--FiR8T  Rboulab  Ses- 
agaiSst  whom  he  had  brought  them.  Follow-  ™f-  There  was  no  mterVal  between  the  spe- 
ing  his  appearance  before  the  Senate  committee  ^?\  ^ess.ion  and  the  first  regular  senion  of  tiie 
he  gave  further  testimony  of  the  same  nature  Sixty-third  Congress.  In  the  Senate,  on  De- 
before  a  similar  committee  appointed  by  the  member  1,  an  announcement  was  made  at  the 
House.  A  still  more  sensational  turn  was  «?d^  of  tiie  special  session,  and  this  waa  imme- 
given  to  the  hearing  of  the  Senate,  when  David  diately  followed  by  the  formal  opening  of  the 
Lamar,  who  had  several  years  been  known  as  regular  session.  On  December  2  the  President 
a  daring  stock  manipulator  in  New  York  City,  read  his  annual  message,  which  was  brief,  oc- 
testified  early  in  July  that  he  had  in  telephone  cupymg  only  thirty  minutes.  He  gave  no  for- 
messages  to  prominent  financiers  in  New  York  ™V  review  of  the  work  of  the  departments. 
urged  them  to  employ  Edward  Lauterbach  as  but  referred  seekers  of  information  to  the  re- 
counsel  in  the  Union  Pacific  dissolution  pro-  P<>™  of  these  departmente. 
ceedings.  In  these  conversations  he  imperson-  Speaking  of  international  affairs,  he  said 
ated  Congressman  Palmer  and  Congressman  that  there  were  many  happy  manifestations  of 
Riordan.  He  did  this,  he  said,  hoping  that  a  growing  cordiality  and  community  of  Interest 
Lauterbach,  who  had  previously  done  some  among  the  nations,  which  more  and  more 
work  for  the  Morgan  interests  but  had  been  readily  were  showing  their  willingness  to  bind 
dismissed  by  them,  would  be  restored  to  favor,  themselves  by  solemn  treaty  to  the  processes 
Lamar  also  charged  that  large  sums  had  been  of  peace.  There  was,  he  said,  only  one  cloud 
token  by  officers  in  dishonest  transactions  af-  on  the  horizon,  and  that  was  hanging  over 
fecting  the  Union  Pacific  securities.  Lamar  Mexico.  He  declared:  ''There  can  be  no  cer* 
before  the  committee  also  made  charges  against  tain  prospect  of  peace  in  America  until  €ren- 
senators  and  congressmen.  These  were  denied,  eral  Huerta  has  surrendered  his  usurped 
Lamar  was  in  September  indicted  for  imper-  authority  in  Mexico;  until  it  is  understood  on 
sonation  and  was  arrested.  He  was  released  all  hands,  indeed,  that  such  pretended  govern- 
on  bail.  Lamar  offered  to  give  testimony  in  ments  will  not  be  countenanced  or  dealt  with 
regard  to  work  as  a  lobbyist,  but  the  Senate  by  the  governmegl^j^jt|^i^J5^^p4;Stotes.     We 
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are  the  friends  of  constitutional  government  in  mariea    and   formulating   platforms,    and   tliej 

America;  we  are  more  than  its  friends,  we  are  sliould  consist  of  nominees  for  Congress  and  th& 

its  champions;    because  in  no  other  way  can  Senate,  the  senators  holding  office,  the  national 

our  neighbors,  to  whom  we  would  wish  in  every  committeemen,  and  the  candidates  for  the  pres- 
way  to  make  proof  of  our  friendship,  work  out  idency,  in  order  that  the  platforms  might  bd 

their   own   development   in   peace   and    liberty,  framed  by  those  responsible  to  the  people  for 

Mexico   has   no   government.    The   attempt   to  carrying  them  into  effect, 

maintain  one  at  the  City  of  Mexico  has  broken  In  regard  to  the  outlying  territories  of  the 

down,  and  a  mere  military  despotism  has  been  United  States,  he  said  that  the  government  was 

set  up  which  has  hardly  more  thaji  the  sem*  trustee  for  Porto  Bico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philip- 

blance  of  national  authority."  pines,  and  that  these  territories  once  regarded 

He  insisted  that  the  condition  of  Mexico  was  as   mere   possessions,   were   ''no   longer   to   be 

such  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  even  the  selfishly   exploited,   but  must   be   administered 

most     elementary     and     fundamental     rights,  for  the  people  who  live  in  them."    He   said: 

either  of  her  own  people  or  of  the  citizens  of  "We  can   satisfy   the  obliffations   of   generous 

other   countries  resident  within   her   territory,  justice  toward  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  by  giv- 

would  long  be  safeguarded.    He  affirmed  that  ing  them  the  ample  and  familiar  rights  and 

even  if  Huerta  had  succeeded  in  his  purpose,  he  privileges  accorded  our  own  citizens  in  our  own 

would  have  set  up  notning  but  a  precarious  and  territories,  and  our  obligations  toward  the  peo- 

hateful  power,  whose  oentual  downfall  would  nie  of  Hawaii  by  perfecting  the  provisions  for 

have  left  the  country  in  a  more  deplorable  con-  self-government  already  granted  them,  but   in 

dition  than  ever.  the  Philippines  we  must  go  further.    We  must 

And  he  added:     "But  he  has  not  succeeded,  hold  steadily  in  view  their  ultimate  independ- 

He  has  forfeited  the  respect  and  the  moral  sup-  enoe,  and  we  must  move  toward  the  time  of 

port  even  of  those  who  were  at  one  time  willing  that  independence  as  steadily  as  the  way  can 

to  see  him  succeed.    Little  by  little  he  has  been  be    cleared    and    the    foundations    thoughtfully^ 

completely  isolated.    By  a  little  every  day  his  and   permanently   laid." 

power  and  prestige  are  crumbling,  and  the  col-  He   recommended  a  full   territorial   form   of 

lapse  is  not  far  away.    We  shall  not,  I  believe,  government  for  Alaska,  and  the  construction  of 

be  obliged  to  alter  our  policy  of  watchful  wait-  a   system    of   railways    which   the    government 

ing.    And  then,  when  the  end  comes,  we  shall  should  build  and  administer,  controlling  ports 

hope  to  see  constitutional  order  restored  in  dis-  and  terminals.    He  declared  that  a  policy  for 

tressed  Mexico  by  the  concert  and   energy  of  exploiting  the  mineral  resources  of  Alaska  must 

such  of  her  leaders  as  prefer  the  liberty  of  their  be  worked  out  on  lines  of  practical  expediency, 

people  to  their  own  ambitions."  He  urged  the  enactment  of  a  fair  and  effective 

Turning  to  domestic  affairs,  the  President  ex-  employers'  liability  act. 

pressed  a  hope  for  the  early  enactment  of  the  On  December  3  the  House  passed  the  Hay 

currency  bill,  but  urged  the  necessity  for  special  volunteer  army  bill  providing  for  the  raising^ 

provision   to   facilitate   the   credits    needed   by  of  a  volunteer  army  at  the  time  of  actual  or 

farmers,   and   directed   attention   to  the   forth-  threatened  war  to  number  242,000  men,  exclu- 

coming  report  of  the  special  commission  which  sive  of  militia  or  regulars.    On  December  6  the 

had  studied  the  rural  credit  system  of  Europe.  Senate  passed  the  Hetch-Hetchy  bill  by  a  vote 

He   dwelt   upon   the   fact  that  the   immediate  of  43  to  25.    It  had  already  passed  the  House, 

service  to  be  rendered  to  the  business  commu-  The  House  on  December  8,  by  a  vote  of  317  ta 

nities   of  the  country  was  to  prevent  private  11,  passed  the  so-called  Henley  resolution  ap- 

monopoly  more  effectually  than  it  had  yet  been  proving  the  proposal  of  Winston  Churchill,  first 

prevented.    His  words  were:     "I  think  it  will  lord  of  the   admiralty  of  Great  Britain,  that 

be  easily  agreed  that  we  .should  let  the  Sherman  the  powers  abstain  from  naval  construction  for 

anti-trust  law  stand,  unaltered,  as  it  is,  with  a  year.    Hearings  were  held  in  the  Senate  over 

its    debatable    ground    about    it,    but   that    we  the  admission  of  Blair  Lee  who  had  been  sen> 

should  as  much  as  possible  reduce  the  area  of  ator  from  Maryland,  and  Frank  P.  Glass,  who 

that   debatable   ground   by    further    and   more  had  been  appointed  senator  from  Alabama  to 

explicit    legislation;    and    should    also    supple-  auooeed  Senator  Johnston, 
ment  that  great  act  by  legislation  which  will 

not  only  clarify  it  but  also  facilitate  its  admin-  FoBEiON  BelationS 
istration  and  make  it  fairer  to  all  concerned. 

It  is  of  capital  importance  that  the  business  The    year     1013    was    a    troubled    one    for 

men  of  this  country  should  be  relieved  of  all  American    diplomacy.      The    new    administra- 

uncertainties  of  law  with  regard  to  their  enter-  tion   was  obliged   to  meet  and   cope   with  the 

prises  and  investments  and  a  clear  path  indi-  situation    in    Mexico    left    as    a    legacy    from 

cated  which  they  can   travel  without  anxiety,  the     previous     administration,     and     had     in 

It  is  as  important  that  they  should  be  relieved  addition  a  delicate  problem  which  arose  from 

of  embarrassment  and   set  free  to   prosper   as  the    passage    by   the    California    legislature    of 

that    private    monopoly    should    be    destroyed,  laws   forbidding   the    owning   of    land    in    that 

The    ways   of    action    should   be   thrown    wide  State  by  aliens.    This  was  objected  to  by  the 

open."  Japanese   government   on   the   grounds   that  it 

This  question,  he  said,  would  be  the  subject  formed  a  breach  of  treaty  obligations.    The  re- 

of  a  special  message.  lations  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico  will 

He  then  urged  the  prompt  enactment  of  leg-  be  found  treated  in  detail  in  the  article  Mexico. 
islation  for  primary  elections  at  which  the  The  alien  land  law  situation  is  treated  under 
voters  might  choose  their  nominees  for  the  California  and  some  comments  on  the  inter- 
presidency  without  the  intervention  of  nom-  national  side  are  included  in  the  latter  part 
inating  conventions.    In  his  opinion,  party  con-  of  this  section. 

ventions  should  be  retained,  but  only  for  de-  President  Wilson  early  in  his  admin  istration^  Tp 

Glaring  and  accepting  the   verdict  of  the  pri-  issued  a  statement  outlining  the  attitude  of  the^^^^ 
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-'administration   toward    political    conditions    in  United    States    and    in    the    countries    most 

Latin    America.    This   statement,   made   publio  intimately    concerned.      It    was    issued    at    a 

•on  March  11,  was  as  follows:  time  when  a  word  of  warning  and  advice  was 

"One  of  the  chief  objects  of  my  administra-  inost  timely.    It  was  known  that  revolutionary 

tion  will  be  to  cultivate  the  friendship  and  de-  plots  were  fermenting  in  Central   America   in 

serve  the  confidence  of  our  sister  republics  of  two  or  three  of  the  small  republics.  While  there 

Central  and  South  America  and  to  promote  in  was  nothing  in  the  President's  statenaent  that 

-every  proper  and  honorable  way  the  interests  could  be  construed  as  a  threat,  the  disposition 

which  are  common  to  the  peoples  of  the  two  of  the  government  to  discourage  revolution  and 

•continents.  disorder  was  apparent. 

"  I  earnestly  desire  the  most  cordial  under-  Cuba,     The  influence  that  the  United  States 

standing  and  co()peration  between  the  peoplea  had  upon  the  powers  of  Cuba  was  shown  by  the 

and  leaders  of  America  and  therefore  deem  it  history  of  the  so-called  amnesty  bill  which  was 

my  duty  to  make  this  brief  statement.  passed  by  the  Cuban  Congress  and  was  said  to 

*' Co6peration  is  possible  only  when  supported  nave  been  signed  by  President  Gomez  shortly 

at  every  turn  by  the  orderly  processes  of  just  before  he  relinquished  his  office  to  his  succes- 

^overnment  based  upon  law,  not  upon  arbitrary  sor.   President  Menocal.    It  was   charged  that 

or  irregular  force.    We  hold,  as  I  am  sure  all  this  bill  was  intended  to  embarrass  Mr.  Meno- 

thouglitful    leaders    of    republican    government  cal  by  protecting  those  who  had  been  accused 

hold,  that  just  government  rests  always  upon  of  robbing  the  treasury  during  the  Gomez  ad- 

the  consent  of  the  governed  and  that  there  can  ministration.    The   amnesty  granted   was  very 

be  no  freedom  without  order  based  upon  law  wide  and  loose  in  its  terms.    While  it  was  in- 

and  upon  the  public  conscience  and  approvaL  tended  chiefly  to  apply  to  those  who  were  en- 

We   shall    look   to   make   these    principles   the  gaged  in  recent  uprisings,  it  would   have  had 

hasis  of  mutual  intercourse,  respect,  and  help-  the    effect    of   setting   free   many    hundreds  of 

fulness  between  our  sister   republics  and  our-  criminals  convicted  of  ordinary  offenses.    One 

selves.  reason  for  granting  an  amnesty  to   such  per- 

"We  shall  lend  our  influence  of  every  kind  sons  was  said  to  have  been  that  there  was  no 

to  the  realization   of   these  principles  in   fact  money  with  which  to  buy  food  for  the  prison- 

and   practice,  knowing  that  disorder,  personal  ers  and  that  the  release  of  a  thousand  or  more 

intrigue,  and  defiance  of  constitutional  rights  of  them  was  absolutely  necessary.    One  of  the 

weaken    and    discredit   government   and    injure  first  official  acts  of  Secretary  Bryan  was  to  pro- 

none  so  much  as  the  people  who  are  unfortu-  test  against  this  bill  in  vigorous  terms.     This 

nate   enough    to   have    their   common    life    and  protest    was    made    on    the    ground    thai    the 

their  common  affairs  so  tainted  and  disturbed.  United    States   government   is    responsible   for 

We  can  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  seek  the  financial  stability  of  Cuba,  and   that  the ' 

to   seize  the  power  of  government  to  advance  government  could   not   pass   by    with    indiffer- 

Iheir  own   personal   interests  or  ambition.  ance  an  attack  on  the  incoming  administration 

''We  are  the  friends  of  peace,  but  we  know  which  included  pardon  of  looters  of  the  Cuban 

that  there  can  be  no  lasting  or  stable  peace  in  ti^asuzy.    The  pardon   of  such  criminals,   Mr. 

such   circumstances.    As  friends,  therefore,  we  Bryan   said,  would   invite  future  depredations, 

shall  prefer  those  who  act  in  the  interests  of  As    a   result   of   this    remonstrance,    President 

peace   and   honor,   who   protect  private  rights,  Gomez  expressed  his  willingness  to  take  up  the 

and  respect  the  restraints  of  constitutional  pro-  Inatter  anew  and  to  ask  the  Cuban  Congress  to 

visions.    Mutual  respect  seems  to  us  the  indis-  pass  a  new  bill  which  would  be  free  from  the 

pensable     foundation     of     friendship     between  objections  brought  against  the  original  bill  by 

states,  as  between  individuals.  the  United  States  government.     Such  a  bill  was 

"The  United  States  has  nothing  to  seek  in  signed   by   President   Gomez   on    April    28.    A 

Centra]  and  South  America  except  the  lasting  special  mission  was  sent  by  the  United  States 

interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  two  continents,  government    to    attend    the    inauguration    of 

the   security  of  governments  intended   for  the  President  Menocal  on  May  18. 

neople  and  for  no  special  group  or  interest,  and  Nicaragua,      In    the    closing    days     of    Mr. 

the  development  of  personal  and  trade  relation-  Taft's  administration  the  State  Department  n<^ 

ships  between   the  two  continents  which   shall  gotiated'  with  Nicaragua  a  treaty,  which   frave 

redound  to  the  profit  and  advantage  of  both,  the  United  States  exclusive  inter-oceanic  rights 

and  interfere  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  on  the  Nicaragua  canal  route,  a  naval  station 

neither.  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  and  several  small  is- 

"  From  these  principles  may  be  read  so  much  lands  for  $3,000,000.     This  agreement  was  so 

■of  the  future  policy  oif  this  government  as  it  is  expanded  by  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Bryan 

necessary  now  to  forecast,  and  in  the  spirit  of  that   it  virtually   provided   for   a   protectorate 

these  principles  I  may,   I   hope,  be  permitted  over   Nicaragua.    To   the   original    treaty   was 

with  as  much  confidence  as  earnestness  to  ex-  added   in   substance   the   clauses   of   the'  Piatt 

tend  to  the  governments  of  all  the  republics  of  amendment    relating    to    Cuba.    One    of    these 

America    the    hand    of    genuine    disinterested  clauses  forbade  Nicaragua  to   make   with   any 

friendship   and   to   pledge   my   own   honor   and  foreign  power  any  compact  that  would  impair 

the  honor  of  my  colleagues  to  every  enterprise  her  independence,  or  permit  any  foreisn  power 

of  peace  and  amity  that  a  fortunate  future  may  to  obtain   by   colonization   or   for   military   or 

disclose."                                                                  .  naval  purposes,  control  over  any  part  of  her 

This  statement  of  President  Wilson  as  to  the  territory.    Another  clause  restricted  Kicarasrua 

attitude  of  the  United  States  and  of  his  admin-  from    contracting    public    debts.     In    a    third, 

istration    toward    the    other    nations    of    the  Nlcarasnia  consented  to  the  intervention  of  the 

American    continents,    resulting    in    a    measure  United  Ststes  for  the  preservation  of  her  inde- 

from    conditions    in    Mexico,    Cuba,    and    Nica-  nendence   in   the   maintenance   of  good   govem- 

ragua,    was    received    favorably    both    in    the  ment.    In  return  the  United  States  guaranteed 
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Nicaragua's  public  debt.  This  treaty  met  with  would  be  presented  to  Congress.  Statements  In 
opposition  in  the  Senate  committee  on  foreign  regard  to  the  rejection  of  the  Herran-Hay  treaty 
relations.  It  was  opposed  also  by  governors  of  by  the  Colombian  Congress  were  made  in  July 
several  Central  American  countries.  Honduras  and  August  by  the  minister  from  Colombia  and 
and  Salvador  refused  to  consider  the  formula-  others.  It  was  claimed  that  the  rejection  of 
tlon  of  similar  treaties.  On  August  2  the  the  treaty  was  due  to  the  desire  to  preserve 
treaty  as  proposed  by  the  administration  was  national  honor,  and  that  it  had  no  connection 
rejected  by  the  Senate  committee  on  account  of  with  the  hope  for  greater  concessions  in  thd 
the  feature  providing  for  a  practical  protecto-  United  States.  Rumors  that  a  canal  to  rival 
rate.  Mr.  Bryan  thereupon  declared  that  he  the  Panama  Canal  might  be  built  with  English 
would  not  resubmit  the  treaty  until  the  winter  capital  found  their  way  into  the  public  press 
of  1914.  President  Wilson  early  in  December  late  in  September.  There  was  no  definite  proof 
made  it  known  that  he  wished  the  terms  of  the  that  such  an  undertaking  was  seriously  consid- 
Nicaraguan  treaty  extended  to  all  Central  ered.  The  Colombian  Senate  adopted  a  resolu- 
American  republics.  On  December  15  a  pro-  tion  of  protest  against  the  observance  of  the 
test  against  the  Nicaragua  treaty  was  sent  to  tenth  anniversary  of  the  separation  of  Panama 
Congress  by  the  Salvadorean  committee  of  the  from  Colombia  November  6,  and  on  November 
National  Central  American  Association.  28  the  Colombian  Congress  protested  to  Cuba 

Santo  Domingo,  A  reported  revolution  in  against  the  "  plunder  of  Panama "  by  President 
this  country  caused  the  United  States  govern-  Roosevelt.  No  definite  action  had  been  taken 
ment  to  send  a  cruiser  for  the  protection  of  to  bring  an  end  to  these  disagreements  at  the 
American  citizens  early  in  September.  At  the  end  of  the  year.  (See  Colombia,  History ») 
suggestion  of  the  American  minister,  negotia-  Other  Latin-American  Countries,  Relatione 
tions  for  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties-  were  with  other  Latin- American  countries  were 
begun  in  the  latter  part  of  February.  The  min-  friendly  during  1913.  Dr.  Lauro  S.  Muller 
ister  set  forth  to  General  Vasquez,  the  previa-  visited  the  United  States  during  May  to  repay 
ional  president  of  the  revolutionists,  and  his  officially  the  visit  of  Elihu  Root  to  Brazil  in 
associates,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  gov-  1911.  Arbitration  treaties  were  concluded  with 
ernment  in  regard  to  such  revolutions.  This  several  South  and  Central  American  countries^ 
was  in  substance  that  the  United  States  would  including  Honduras,  Salvador,  Guatemala^ 
support  the  constitutional  authorities  and  Panama,  and  Uraguay.  (See  Abbitbation^ 
would  not  recognize  any  government  established  Iktebnational.) 

by  force.  The  revolutionists  were  told  that  if  Canada,  The  relations  between  Canada  and 
they  should  be  successful  they  could  have  no  the  United  States  during  the  year  were 
part  in  the  customs  revenue,  which  for  some  friendly.  In  December,  President  Wilson  ap* 
years  has  been  collected  under  the  supervision  pointed  Dr.  Hugh  M.  Smith  to  arrange  an 
of  an  American  officer.  Of  the  present  revenue  agreement  regarafng  regulations  governing  in- 
the  government  of  Santo  Domingo  receives  about   land  fisheries. 

half,  and  the  remainder  is  deposited  for  pay-  Oreai  Britain.  Diplomatic  relations  with 
ment  of  the  foreign  debt  of  the  country.  As  a  Great  Britain  in  1913  were  chiefly  related  to- 
result  of  these  representations,  the  threatened  affairs  in  Mexico.  These  were  delicate  and 
outbreak  was  averted,  and  commissioners  of  the  complicated,  but  friendly  understanding  between 
Dominican  government  and  representativea  of  the  two  countries  remained  unchanged  during- 
the  United  States  government  signed  an  agree-  the  year.  ( For  an  account  of  episodes  connected 
ment  of  peace  in  Washington  on  October  9.  with  this  situation  see  Mexico.)  It  was  an-^ 
The  Dominican  commissioners  were  accompanied  nounced  in  October  that  British  warships  would 
by  the  American  minister  and  the  American  be  sent  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
collector  of  customs.  In  addition  the  United  C^nal.  The  decision  of  the  British  government 
'States  government  also  undertook  to  see  that  a  that  it  would  not  take  official  part  in  the 
fair  election  was  held  in  December,  and  in  ac-  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  was  deeply  regret- 
cordance  with  this  promise  a  number  of  Amer-  ted,  but  the  hope  was  cherished  that  this  deci- 
ican  officials  were  sent  to  Santo  Domingo  to  sion  would  be  reconsidered.  (See  Expositionb.) 
inspect  the  elections  held  on  December  16.  For  notes  on  the  renewal  of  the  arbitration 
They  reported  that  a  fair  election  had  been  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
held.  States,  see  Arbitration,  International. 

Colombia.  The  relations  with  Colombia,  Russia.  The  commercial  treaty  between  the 
which  have  been  unsatisfactoir  since  the  events  United  States  and  Russia,  which  was  abrogated 
connected  with  the  independence  of  Panama  by  the  United  States  in  1911,  lapsed  on  Jan- 
and  the  cession  by  that  country  to  the  United  nary  1,  1913.  A  modus  vivendi,  under  which 
States  of  rights  of  the  Panama  Canal,  continued  American  consuls  can  act,  was  arranged  be- 
unsettled  during  1913.  Proposals  were  made  by  tween  the  two  countries.  No  attempt  was  made 
the  United  States  government  for  settlement  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  during  the  year.  A 
of  the  disputed  questions  during  the  last  report  that  Russia  had  declined  to  make  a  new 
months  of  President  Taft's  administration,  treaty  was  denied  by  Secretary  Bryan.  It  wae 
These,  however,  were  rejected  by  the  Panama  announced  in  October  that  the  Russian  govern- 
government  and  no  further  overtures  were  made  ment  would  send  naval  officers  to  celebrate  the 
by  the  Republican  administration.  Rejection  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  For  comment 
of  these  proposals  was  supposed  to  be  based  on  on  the  ritual  murder  trial  and  the  relation  of 
the  hope  of  greater  concessions  from  the  Dem-  the  United  States  to  this,  see  Judaism. 
ocratic  administration.  President  Restrepo,  Other  European  Countries.  There  were  no 
in  a  message  to  the  Colombian  Congress  on  matters  of  great  importance  in  the  relations 
July  22,  spoke  of  the  desirability  of  an  under-  of  the  United  States  with  other  European 
standing  with  the  United  States,  and  expressed  countries.  There  was  some  criticism  of  the  ad- 
the  hope  that  satisfactory  terms  for  settlement  ministration  of  the  tariff  law  in  Germany, 
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France,  and  elsewhere.    For   the  consideration 
of  Buch  matters,  see  the  article  Tajuff. 

Japan,  The  passage  of  the  anti-alien  land 
ownership  law  by  the  California  legislature  is 
followed  in  detail  in  the  article  Caldtobnia. 
Here  only  the  international  aspect  of  the  case 
is  in  question.  On  April  4  the  Japanese  am- 
bassador. Viscount  Chinda,  made  an  informal 
protest  to  Secretary  Bryan  against  the  proposed 
legislation  on  the  ground  that  it  violated  treaty 
rights  of  Japan,  and  on  April  12  the  formal 
protest  of  the  Japanese  government  was  handed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  the  days  follow- 
ing the  Japanese  ambassador  conferred  with 
Secretary  Bryan  and  expressed  himself  as 
pleased  by  the  action  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion to  eliminate  the  objectionable  phrasing  of 
the  bill.  After  the  passage  of  the  bill  it  was 
announced  that  Japan  would  seek  redress  either 
in  the  courts  or  by  arbitration.  The  reply  of 
the  United  States  government  to  the  Japanese 
protest  was  made  on  May  19.  These  communi- 
cations were  not  made  public,  so  that  only  in- 
ferences could  be  drawn  as  to  their  contents. 
It  was  reported,  however,  that  the  Japanese 
government  was  discontented  with  the  reply  of 
the  United  States.  Counter-response  to  the 
United  States'  answer  was  handed  to  the  De- 

f»artment  of  State  on  June  4,  and  two  days 
ater  Viscount  Chinda  discussed  the  situation 
with  President  Wilson.  A  further  argument 
against  the  bill  was  cabled  to  the  Japanese  em- 
bassy on  July  1,  and  the  contents  of  this  were 
presented  to  Secretary  Bryan  as  a  supplemen- 
tary note  on  the  following  day.  Mr.  Bryan 
conferred  with  Viscount  Chinda  several  days 
later,  and  on  July  16  a  reply  to  this  note  was 
given  him  by  Mr.  Bryan.  These  communica- 
tions were  not  made  public,  but,  as  report  had 
it,  they  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  Japanese 
f^overnment.  A  fourth  note,  said  to  be  couched 
m  a  more  friendly  tone,  was  received  by  the 
State  Department  on  August  26.  It  was  said 
that  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  by  which  the 
anti-alien  law  might  be  tested  in  the  courts. 
On  September  30  a  fifth  note  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington, and  in  this  situation  negotiations  re- 
mained at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  arbitration 
treaty  with  Japan  expired  in  1913,  and  although 
a  new  treaty  was  signed  by  Secretary  Bryan 
and  the  Japanese  ambassador,  it  had  not  been 
ratified  by  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

China.  On  May  2,  on  the  complete  organiza- 
tion of  the  Chinese  Parliament,  the  United 
States  formally  recognized  the  republic  of  China. 
The  instructions  of  the  State  Department  were 
carried  out  by  Edward  T.  Williams,  secretary  of 
the  American  legation  at  Peking,  temporarily 
in  charge  of  American  diplomatic  affairs.  The 
action  of  President  Wilson  in  removing  the 
governmental  authority  of  the  United  States 
from  the  so-called  six-power  loan  for  the  con- 
struction of  railways  in  China  is  noted  in  the 
section  Administration. 

Elections  of  November,  1913 

The  elections  of  November,  1913,  were  almost 
entirely  limited  to  municipal  officers.  There 
were  elections  for  governor  in  three  States  only 
— ^Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Virginia. 
There  was  an  election  for  United  States  senator 
in  Maryland,  and  four  representatives  were 
chosen  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  death  and 
resignation* 


The  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  election,  in 
the  various  States  will  be  found  in  the  political 
notes  in  the  articles  on  these  States,  This  para- 
graph is  intended  to  be  only  a  general  summing 
up  of  the  leading  results.  In  Massachusetts 
there  were  four  candidates  for  governor.  Gov- 
ernor Foss,  who  had  been  elected  as  a  Democrat, 
decided  to  run  independently  on  the  sround  of  his 
decided  opposition  to  the  new  tariff,  and  to  the 
general  policies  of  the  administration.  The 
Democratic  candidate  was  Lieutenant-Governor 
Walsh,  who  was  nominated  as  a  strong  supporter 
of  F^sident  Wilson's  administration.  The  Re- 
publican candidate,  Congressman  Augustus  P. 
Gardner,  represented  direct  and  marked  oppo- 
sition to  the  party  in  power  at  Washington. 
The  fourth  and  Progressive  candidate  was 
Charles  S.  Bird.  Lieutenant-Governor  David  L 
Walsh  was  elected,  receiving  180,460  Totes  to 
126,700  cast  for  Mr.  Bird,  116,300  for  Mr. 
Gardner,  and  20,900  for  Mr.  Foss. 

In  New  Jersey  the  Republican  candidate  was 
Edward  C.  Stokes.  Governor  James  F.  Fielder, 
who  became  governor  on  the  resignation  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  1912,  was  Democratic  can- 
didate. Everett  Colby,  who  for  many  years 
has  been  an  aggressive  champion  of  reform 
measures  in  New  Jersey,  was  Progressive  can- 
didate. Governor  Fielder  was  elected  with 
173,148  votes,  against  140,298  for  Mr.  Stokes 
and  41,132  for  Mr.  Colby. 

The  election  in  Maryland,  which  resulted  in 
the  popular  choice  of  Blair  Lee  as  United  States 
senator,  derived  national  interest  from  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Lee  is  a  Democrat  of  the  progressive 
type,  and  made  his  canvass  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  organization  of  the  Maryland  De- 
mocracy. His  Republican  opponent  was  Thomas 
Parran.  Mr.  Lee  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  112,- 
000,  compared  to  71,000  for  Mr.  Parran.  This 
was  the  first  popular  election  held  under  the 
nrovision  of  the  Seventeenth  Amendment,  pro- 
viding for  direct  election  of  senators.  There 
was  a  Progressive  candidate  in  the  field,  George 
Wellington,  but  he  made  little  active  canvass. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  election  of  all 
was  that  held  in  New  York  City,  where  John 
Purroy  Mitchel,  a  fusion  candidate,  was  elected 
mayor  by  a  vote  of  approximately  356,000; 
against  235,000  for  Edward  E.  McCall,  who  was 
the  candidate  for  the  Democratic  party,  rep- 
resented and  controlled  by  Tammany  Hall.  Mr. 
Mitchel's  vote  was  nearly  50  per  cent,  greater 
than  that  of  Mr.  McCall's.  Mr.  Mitchel  was  at 
the  head  of  the  non-partisan  citizens'  ticket, 
which  had  been  made  by  a  large  committee  and 
subsequently  ratified  and  accepted  by  the  Re- 
publican party.  Progressive  party,  and  several 
groups  of  Independents,  Democrats,  and  other 
elements.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Mitchel,  the  fusion 
candidates  for  other  important  offices  were 
elected.  These  included  William  A.  Prender- 
gast,  comptroller;  George  A.  McAneny,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  aldermen;  Marcus  M. 
Marks,  president  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 
These,  with  the  presidents  of  other  boroughs, 
make  up  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportion- 
ment, which  is  the  chief  legislative  body  of  ^e 
city  government  The  president  of  the  Borough 
of  Queens  was  the  only  Democratic  candidate 
elected,  and  he  will  be  the  only  representative 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  board.  The 
election  of  Mr.  Mitchel  was  due  to  a  large  ex- 
tent to  the  break  between  Tammany  HaU  and 
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Governor  Sulzer,  an  account  of  which  will  be   Boaz  W.  Long;  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Near 
found  in  detail  in  the  political  section  of  the  Eastern  Affairs,  Albert  H.  Putney, 
article  New  Yobk.  Department  of  the  Treasury,    Secretary  of  the 

Other  important  municipal  elections  attracted  Treasuzy,  William  Gibbs  McAdoo;  Assistant 
considerable  attention.  In  Philadelphia  mem-  Secretaries,  Charles  S.  Hamlin,  Byron  R.  New- 
bers  of  the  Select  and  Common  councils  were  ton;  Chief  of  the  Secret-Service  Division, 
elected.  There  was  no  election  for  mayor,  as  William  J.  Flynn;  General  Superintendent  of 
Mr.  Blankenburg's  term  had  not  expired.  The  the  Life-Saving  Service,  S.  L  Kimball;  Register 
fusionists  were  unsuccessful  in  this,  election,  as  of  the  Treasury,  Gabe  E.  Parker;  Treasurer  of 
the  old  Republican  machine  came  again  into  the  United  States,  John  Burke;  Commissioner 
power  with  the  election  of  a  majority  of  Re-  of  Internal  Revenue,  William  H.  Osborn; 
publican  members  of  these  councils.  In  Pitta-  Director  of  the  Mint,  George  E.  Roberts; 
burgh  the  Republicans  supported  James  G.  Surgeon-General  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health, 
Armstrong,  who  was  elected  against  the  can-  Rupert  Blue;  Commandant  of  the  Revenue- 
didate  supported  by  Independents  and  Progres-  Cutter  Service,  Captain  Ellsworth  P.  Bertholf. 
sives.  Newton  D.  Baker  was  reelected  mayor  in  Department  of  War.  Secretary  of  War, 
Cleveland,  and  George  J.  Karb,  Democrat,  was  Lindley  M.  Garrison;  Assistant  Secretary  of 
reelected  in  Columbus.     In  Cincinnati  the  Re-   War,  Henry  S.   Breckinridge;    Chief  of  Staff, 

Sublican  organization  succeeded  in  defeating  Major-General  Leonard  Wood;  Chief  of  the 
layor  Hunt,  who  was  supported  by  Democrats  Coast  Artillery  Division,  Brigadier-General 
and  non-partisan  municipal  reformers.  His  Erasmus  M.  Weaver;  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
successful  opponent  was  Frederick  S.  Spiegel.  Militia  Affairs,  Brigadier-General  Albert  L. 
The  Socialist  mayor  of  SchenecUdy,  N.  J.,  Mills;  Adjutant-General,  Brigadier-General 
George  R.  Lunn,  was  defeated,  although  he  had  George  Andrews;  Inspector-General,  E.  A.  Gar- 
a  larger  vote  than  m  1911.  (See  Socialism.)  Hngton;  Judge  Advocate-General,  Brigadier- 
Opposed  to  him  was  a  fusion  of  Republicans,  General  Enoch  H.  Crowder;  Chief  of  the  Quar- 
Democrats,  and  Progressives.  In  Indianapolis  termaster  Corps,  Major-General  James  B. 
the  Democratic  candidate,  Joseph  E.  Bell,  was  Aleshire;  Surgeon-General,  Brigadier-General 
elected,  and  Louisville  and  Bu^lo  also  elected  George  H.  Torney;  Chief  of  Engineers,  Briga- 
Democratic  mayors.  In  Toledo  Brand  Whitlock,  dier-General  Dan  C.  Kingman;  Chief  of  Ord- 
who  had  been  several  tinaes  elected  mayor  on  a  j^^j^^e,  Brigadier-General  William  Crozier;  Chief 
reform  platform,  did  not  stand  for  reelection,  gj^^  officer,  Brigadier-General  George  P. 
and  Charles  H.  Keller,  Republican,  was  elected.  gcHven;  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 
Representatives  m  Congress  elected  ^ew  aa  Brigadier-General  Frank  Mclntyre;  Chief  of  the 
follows:  Calvin  D.  Paige,  Republican,  third  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
Massachusetts  district;  George  W.  Loft,  Demo-  Colonel  William  M.  Black, 
cratic,  thirteenth  New  York  district;  Jacob  A.  n^«w-«— *  ^*  t..^*:^^  a4.*^««^«  n^«^— i 
Canton,  Democratic,  twentieth  New  York  dis-  .J^^^y^t  ?J./*****f?-  ^**?^,^y-^"®'^* ' 
trict;  ind  Charles  P.  Coady,  Democratic,  third  ^*?^^*  Jt  f.'JL  McReynolds;  Solicitor-General, 
Mflrvlnnd  diatrirt      »  J*  »  John    William    Davies;     Assistant    Attorneys- 

In  ^eral   suDDorterB  of  all  narties  were  able  General,  Winfred  T.   Denison,   Ernest  Knaebel. 

to'5e??vTsL3?[^^^^^^^^^^  "ZlA  &J-/Skl' W^^^^^^^ 

thft  Plpctiona  and  it  wita  lyenprallv  poncpded  Samuel  J.  Graham,  William  Wallace,  Jr.;  Chief 
thlt^P^Snt'will'Sd^^at^rearn^l:^  of  the  Dm.ion  of  Investigation.  A.  Bnxce 
being  gratified  with  the  results  in  different  "^^  ^^T^^^iu  n  ^  ^  t«  x  x  ^^ 
States.  While  the  Democrats  were  defeated  in  ^,fo«*  Wee  Deparfmeni.  Postmaster-General, 
New  York  City,  it  is  well  known  that  President  ^^^^t  Sidney  Burleson;  Chief  Clerk,  Merritt 
Wilson  was  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Mr.  g-  Chance;  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 
Mitehel,  whom  he  had  several  months  before  Daniel  C.  Roper ;  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
appointed  as  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York.  General.  Joseph  Stewart;  Third  Assistant  Post- 
The  Democrats  were  successful  in  the  three  master-General,  Alexander  M.  Dockery ;  Fourth 
State  elections  held,  and  the  result  in  New  Jer-  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  James  I.  Blaks- 
sey  was   particularly  gratifying  to  the  Presi-   *®®' 

dent,  as  it  indicated  a  support  of  the  policies  Department  of  the  Vavy,  Secretary  of  the 
which  he  had  inaugurated  while  he  was  gov-  Navy,  Josephus  Daniels;  Assistant  Secretary, 
emor  of  the  State,  and  which  had  been  sup-  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt;  Admiral  of  the  Navy, 
ported  by  Mr.  Fletcher  during  his  incumbency  George  Dewey;  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Investi- 
of  the  office.  gation.  Rear- Admiral  Victer  Blue;  Chief  of  the 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Civil  Engineer  H. 
Depabtment  OmoEBS  IN  1913  R*  Stenford;  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance, 

Rear- Admiral   Joseph    Strauss;    Chief  k>f    the 

Below  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  heads  of  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  Chief  Con- 
various  bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  adminis-  structor  Richard  Morgan  Watt;  Chief  of  the 
trative  departments.  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  Robert  S.  Griffin; 

Department  of  State.  Secretary  of  State,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Aecounte, 
William  Jennings  Bryan;  Counselor  for  the  Paymaster-General  James  J.  Cowie;  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Stete,  John  Bassett  Moore;  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Surgeon-Gen- 
Solicitor,  Joseph  W.  Folk;  Assistant  Secretory,  eral  C.  P.  Stokes;  Judge  Advocate-General, 
John  E.  Osborne;  Second  Assistant  Secretery^  Captain  Ridley  McLean;  Solicitor,  Graham 
Alvey  A.  Adee;  Chief  of  the  Consular  Service,  Egerton;  General  Board,  President,  Admiral 
Herbert  C.  Hengstler;  Chief  of  the  DipTomatio  George  Dewey;  Rear- Admirals  C.  E.  Vreeland, 
Service,  Sydney  I.  Smith;  Chief  of  the  Division  W.  H.  H.  Southerland,  A.  M.  Knight,  and  B. 
of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Ransford  S.  Miller;  A.  Fiske;  Captains,  A.  G.  Winterhalter,  T.  S. 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Latin- American  Affairs,   Rodgers,  H.  S.  Knapp,  John  Hood,  and  W.  R. 
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Shoemaker;  President  of  the  Naval  Examining  end  of  the  year  was  05,  of  whom  51  were  Demo- 
Board,  Rear- Admiral  Ihomas  B.  Howard.  crats,  43  Republicans,  and  1  Progressive.     The 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Secretary  of  the  Progressive  was  Senator  Poindexter  of  Wash- 
Interior,  Franklin  Knight  Lane;  First  Assistant  ington.  In  the  House,  with  a  membership  when 
Secretary,  A.  A.  Jones;  Commissioner  of  the  full  of  435,  there  was  one  vacancy.  The  politi- 
General  Land  Office,  Clay  Tallman;  Commis*  cal  division  in  the  House  was  aa  follows: 
sioner  of  Patents,  Thomas  Ewing;  Commissioner  Democrats,  200;  Republicans,  123;  Progressive 
of  Pensions,  Gay  lord  M.  Saltzgaber;  Commis-  Republicans,  5 ;  Progressives,  15 ;  Independent,  1. 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Cato  Sells;  Commis-  The  names  of  Democrats  are  in  Roman  type; 
sioner  of  Education,  Philander  P.  Claxton;  of  Republicans  in  italics;  of  Progressive  Re- 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  George  Otis  publicans  in  italics  with  *  ;  of  Progressives  in 
Smith;  Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  small  capitals;  of  Independents  in  capitals. 
Frederick  H.  Newell;    Director  of  the  Bureau 

of  Mines    J    A    Holmes  ALABAMA.--Sekato»s:     1919,  John  H.    Bankhead. 

OI  Mmes,  tl.  A.  llOimes.       _               .,        ^               .  Reprbsentativbs  (Democrats  10):     At  large,  John  W. 

Department      of     Agriculture.     Secretary      of  Abcrcrombic;  George  W.  Taylor^  S.   Hubert  Dent.  Jr., 

Agriculture,  David  Franklin  Houston;   Chief  of  Henry    D.    Clayton,    Fred    L.    Blackmon.    J.    Thomas 

the  Weather  Bureau,  Charles  F.  Marvin;  Chief  Heflin.  Richmond  P.  Hobson.  John  U   Burnett.  Wil- 

of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  A    D.  Mel-  ^^f^?i'^i^^::Z,y'' i%^rA    F.    Ashurst; 

vin;    Chief  of  the  Bureau  of   Plant  Industry,  1915,   Marcus  A.   Smith.     RspacssNTATivs    (Democrat 

William  A.  Taylor;   Forester  and  Chief  of  the  1):     At  large.  Carl  Haydcn.                        ^     ^,    , 

Forest  Service,  Henry  S    Graves;   Chief  of  the  i9f9?5^^¥'RTb1;i;:oT"kEpi2i^^^              rDe:^^'^:; 

Bureau   of  Chemistry,   Carl  L.   Alsberg;    Chief  7).  'fhaddcus  H.  Caraway,  William  A.  Oldfield.  John 

of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  Milton  Whitney;  Chief  C.   Floyd.   Otis   Wingo,   H.   M.   Jacoway,    Samuel  M. 

of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  L.  O.  Howard;  Baylor.  WUliam  S.  Goodwin. 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  H.  W.  *>tV9n?/oi^D.^H!''.r*"^  RlllLnr7r^^(D^c: 

Henshaw;   Chief  of  the  Division  of  Publications,  crats  3,  Republicans  4.  Progressive  Republicans  3,  Inde- 

Joseph  A.  Arnold;  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  SU-  pendent    1):      WILLIAM    KENT,    John    E.    Raker, 

tistics,  Leon  M    Estabrook;  Director  of  Public  ^*-';{r;,Ln^d"n[>ei:irs^^^^^^^                           ft^ 

Roads,  Logan  Waller  Page.  Charles  JV.  Bell*  IViUiam  D.  Stephens*  WiHiam  ifett- 

Department  of  Commerce.    Secretary  of  Com-  ner. 

merce,  William  Cox  Redfield;   Director  of  the  COLORADO.—Sekatoss:    1915,  Charles  S.  Thomas; 

Bureau  of  the  Censu.    William  J.  Harris,  Di-  »?!»•  if»uji.  S|«a^*^-  T^T,?,r*Ed^ri'^«°SS' 

rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  Joseph  E.  Ceorge  J.  Kindel,  H.  H.  Seldomridgc 

Davies;   Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  CONNECTICUT.— S«kato«8:       1915,     Pramk     B, 

Domestic     Commerce,     Albertus     H.     Baldwin;  Brandegee;    1917,    George   P.    McLean.      RsntcsEvTA. 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,   S.   W.  KYS'  ^^rnmli^  ^  R.n^'^.^^^ 

Stratton;  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Fish-  ^e^S?dy    °        ^'         ""'  ^              Donovan.  Wxlham 

eries,   Hugh   M.   Smith;    Commissioner   of   the  DELAWARE.— S«ifAToss:    \9\7,  Henry ^.  du  Pomt: 

Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  George  R.  Putnam;  Su-  1919,  WilUrd  Saulsbury.     RerasssKTATivs   (Democrat 

perintendent  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  ^^''^L^!^'  Franklin  Brockson.             ^^    «     ^ 

6ttoH.Tittmann;  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  ..^^''^ISl^-^XVi:^'  l}.V^;sS:i:i'r^''ci^l'^^ 

of  Navigation,  Eugene  Tyler  Chamberlain;   In-  4)..    At  large.  Claude  L'Engle;  Stephen  M.  Sparkman, 

spector-General     of     the     Steamboat-Inspection  Frank  Clark,  Emmett  Wilson. 

Service    George  Uhler.  GEORGIA.— Sbnatoks:     1919,   Augustus   O.   Bacon; 

n«i/.w«M<>«.«    yi^    i^kV^-      CAA«.a4^.^v    ^#    Tak/^«•  1915,  Hoke  Smith.     Repbessntatxvxs  (DemocraU  12): 

Department  of  Labor.  Secretary  of  Labor,  Charles  G.  Edwards.  Frank  Park.  Charles  R.  Crisp, 
William  Bauchop  Wilson;  Commissioner-Gen-  William  C.  Adamson,  William  S.  Howard,  Charles  L. 
eral  of  Immigration,  Anthony  Caminetti;  Com-  Bartlett.  Gordon  Lee,  Samuel  J.  Trjbble,  Thomas  M. 
missioner  of  Naturalization,  Richard  K.  Camp-  S^m  i??"e^"  Hardwick,  J.  RandaJ  Walker,  Dud- 
bell;  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  Royal  Who"1swa»oss:  1919,  Wittiam  B.  Borah;  1915, 
S.  Meeker;  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  james  H.  Brady.  R«p«es«ktativ«s  (Republicans  2): 
Julia  C.  Lathrop.  At   large.   Burton  L.   French,   Addison    T.    Smith. 

Other  officers  not  connected  with  any  particu-  ^^JJ'^J^'^'OIS.- SiHAToas:     1919.   J.    Hamilton    Lewis; 

i«-  A^^^^^^^4.  i^^u^A^  ♦u^  *«n««,;,,«.     T\:*^^4.^«  1^15.  Lawrence  Y.  Sherman.     RspatsSNTATivEs  (Demo- 

lar  department  include  the  followinff:     Director  ^rats    20.    Republicans    4.    Progressive    Republican    U 

of  the  Pan-American  Union,  John  Barrett;  In-  Progressives    2):      At    large.    Lawrence    B.    Stringer, 

ternational   Waterways   Commission,   Briff.-Gen.  William   E.   Williams;   Martin  B.   Madden    James  R. 

0.  H    Ernst    George  Clinton    and  Prof.  E    E.  ^^oTpk  j^IKth^J.,^nS^„te  FTi„k**lS5rS^ 

Haskell;   International  Joint  Commission,  Hon.  Thomas  Gallagher,  Fred  A.  Britten,  Chas.  M.  Thom- 

James     A.     Tawney,     Hon.      George     Turner,  sok,  Ira  C.   Copley*  Wm.   H.   Hiitcbaucr.  John  C. 

Hon.    Obediah    Gardner;    Interstate    Commerce  jK^^f. "'»'♦, ^fe"**     t  '''^'^S^/fe  Stephen  A.  Hoxworth, 

r««w,«, :-«:««     n«o;*,«.««     ir^^-*  t?    r«i«»i,.    n^-^  Claudius  U.  Stone.  Louis  FitxHenry,  Frank  T.  O'Hatr, 

Commission,   Chairman,  Edgar  E.   Clark;    Com-  charles    M.    Borchers.    Henry   T.    kainey.    James    M. 

missioners,    Judson    C.    Clements.    Charles    A.  Graham.    William    N.    Baltz.    Martin    D.    Foster.    H. 

Prouty,  James  S.  Harlan,  Charles  C.  McChord;  Robert  Fowler,  Robert  P.  Hill. 

Civil  Service  Commission,  John   A.  Mcllhenny,  ,JNDIANA.--S«kators:    1915.  Benjamin  F.  Shively; 

r«t,«-i—  \!{    n^^^r.^^^    tToJwi«*i  \xr    r«*»«»n  1917,    John    W.    Kern.      RspkcsCktativss    CDeraocnts 

Charles  M.  Galloway,  Herman  W.  Craven.  jj^.'   tharie,  Ucb,   William   A.   Cullop,   William   E. 

Representation  in  the  SiXTY-THIBD  CONGBESS  Cox,  Lmcoln  Dixon,  Ralph  W.  Moss,   FinlyH.   Gray, 

„  „      .        .          ,.  ^      .  ^,               .               J  Charles    A.    Korbly,    John    A.    M.    Adair.    Martin    A. 

Following  IS  a  list  of  the  senators  and  rep*  Morrison.  John  B.  Peterson.  George  W.  Rauch,  Cyras 

resentatives    from    the    different    States    in    the  Clinc.  Henry  A.  Bamhart. 

Sixtv-third   Congress.     There  was  one  vacancy  IOWA.— SjvAToas:    1915.  Albert  B.  Cummins:  1919, 

•-    *i,^   o«««4.^   «*   *u^  U4«»:»«i;*i««  /v#   *\ta   KAn^il.^  Wilbam   S.    Kenyan.     RsPKBseNTATivES    (Democrats   3. 

m  the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  the   regular  Republicans  %)-.     Charles  A.  Kennedy^  I.   S.   Pepper, 

session,    resulting    from    the    death    of    Senator  Maurice  Connolly,  Gilbert  N.  Haugen,  James  W.  Good, 

Johnston     of     Alabama.        The      vacancy      had  Sanford  Kirl^ztnck,  S.  P.  Prouty.  Horace  M.  Towner. 

not  been  filled  at  the  end  of  the  year.*  From  ^£f*?Sc^o ^T**'  '''^"*  '^^t^'^^'f''  f^T  ^»  S''^* 

the  table  at  the  end  of  this  li^t  it  will  be  noted  ,9?9^w1l^!nrHniSSU^^^^^ 

that  the  total  membership  of  the  Senate  at  the  crau   5,   RepubUcanj^.  2..^]^wi^a^r^^i,^^«iwr/  R. 
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Dudley 


K    Jr.,    JOMph    Tasgart,    PhUip    P.    Compb^ii,  ncr,  Tosepfi  A.  Goulden,  Woodson  R.  Oglesby,  BenJtF 

,   Doolittle,  Guy  T.  Helvering,  John  R.  Connelly,  min  I.  Taylor,  Bdmund  Piatt,  George  McClellan,  Peter 

George  A.   Neeley,   Vicxoa  Mukoock.  G.  Ten  Eyck,  James  S.  Parker,  Samuel  WalHn,  H.  A, 

KENTUCKY.— Sehatoes:      1915,    IVUliam   O,   Brad-  Merritt,    Jr.,    Luther    W.    Mott,    Charles    A.    Talcott, 


M.  James.  RcpassCNTATivxa  (Demo-  George  W.  Pairchild,  John  R.  Clancy,  Sereno  B.  Payne, 
ins  2) :  Alben  W.  Barkley,  Augustus  Edwin  S.  Underbill,  Thomas  B.  Dunn,  Henry  G.  Dan- 
crt    Y.    Thomas,    Jr.,   .Ben    Johnson,    forth,  Robert  H.  Gittina,  Charles  B.  Smith,  Daniel  A. 


ley;   1919,   OUie 
«raU  9,  Republicans 

0.  Stanley,    Robert     _  _    ,    .   _  ^    -,  , 

Swagar   Sherley,   Arthur  B.    Rouse,  J.    Campbell   Can-  DriscoU,    Charles   M.   Hamilton. 

trill,   Harvey  Helm.   W.  J.   Fields,  John   W.   Langley,  NORTH     CAROI.INA.— SSHAToas:       1919,     F.     M. 

Caleb   Powers.  Simmons;    191S,    hec    S.    Overman.      RkpkcssntaTivss 

LOUISIANA.— Sin ATOKs:     1915,  John  R.  Thornton;  (Democrats  10):    John  H.  Small,  Claude  Kitchin,  John 

1919,    Joseph    E.    RansdeU.      Rjkpkxs«ntativ«s    (Demo-  M.  Faison.  Edward  W.  Pou,  Charles  M.  Stedman,  Han- 

craU  8):     Albert  Estopinal,  H.  Garland  Dupr6,  Robert  nibal  I,.  Godwin,  Robert  N.  Page,  Robert  I,.  Doughton, 

F.    Broussard,  John  T.  Watkins,  Walter  Elder,  Lewis  Edwin  Y.  Webb,  tames  M.  Gudger,  Jr. 

L.   Morgan,  tadislas  Lazaro,  James  B.  AswclL  NORTH  DAKOTA.— S«hato«s:     1917,  Porter  J.  Mt> 

MAINE.— SSNATOKs:       1917,     Charles     F.     Johnson;  Cumber;  1915,  Asle  J.  Gronna.     R«pa«sSNTATxvss  (Re- 

1919,  Bdvfin  C.  Burleigh.     Rspkissntatxvis  (Democrat  publicans  3):     Henry  i.  Helgesen,  George  M.  Young, 

1,  Republicans   3):     Asher  C.    Hinds,   Daniel  J.   Mo-  Patrick  D.  Norton. 

Gillicuddy,  John  A.  Peters,  Prank  B.  Guernsey.  OHIO.— Ssnatoks:     1915.  Theodore  B.  Burton;  1917, 

MARYLAND. — S«natoks:    1915,  John  Walter  Smith;  Atlee  Pomerene.     Rsprxsxntativ«s  (Democrats  19,  Re- 

1919,  Blair  Lee.     RspkbssnTatxvu  (Democrats  6):     J.  publicana   3):     At   large,    Robert   Grosser;     Stanley  E. 

Harry  Covington.  J.  Fred.  C.  Talbott,  Charles  P.  Coadv.  Bowdle,  Alfred  G.  Allen.  Warren  Gard,  J.  H.  Goeke, 

J.  Charles  Linthtcum.  Frank  O.  Smith,  David  J.  Lewis.  Timothy  T.  Ansberry,  Simeon  D.  Pess,  James  D.  Post, 

MASSACHUSETTS.— SENAToaa:     1917,  Henry  Cabot  Frank  B.  Willis,  Isaac  R.  Sherwood,  Robert  M.  Switser, 

Lodge;  1919,  John  W.  Weeks.     RspaxssNTATivsa  (Dem-  Horatio  C.  Claypool,  Clement  Brumbaugh,  John  A.  Key, 

ocrats  8,   Republicans  8) :     Allen   T,   Treadway,  Pred-  William  G.  Sharp,  George  White,  W.  B.  Francis,  Wil- 

erich  H.  Gillett,  Calvin  D.  Paige,  Samuel  B.  Winslow,  liam  A.  Ashbrook,  John  T.  Whitacre,  E.   R.   Bathrick, 

John  J.  Rogers,  Augustus  P.  Gardner,  M.  P.  Phelan,  William  Gordon,  Robert  J.  Bulkley. 

Frederick  S.  Deitrick,  Bmest   W.  Roberts,  William  F.  OKLAHOMA.— Ssnatoks:      1915,  Thomas  P.   Gore; 

Murray,  Andrew  J.  Peters.  James  M.  Curley.  John  J.  1919,   Robert   L.   Owen.     RspatsBNTATzvxs    (DemocraU 

Mitchell,  Edward  Gilmore,  William  S.  Greene,  Thomas  6,    Republicans    2):      At    large,     William   H.    Murray, 

C  Thacher.  Joseph   B.   Thompson,   Claude  Weaver;  Bird  McGuire, 

MICHIGAN.— Ssnatoks:        1919,      William      Alden  Dick    T.    Morgan,    James    S.    Davenport.    Charles    D. 

Smith;  1917,  Charles  B.   Townsend.     Rkprsssntatzvss  Carter,  Scott  Ferris. 

(Democrats  2,  Republicans  9,  Progressives  2):  At  OREGON.— Senatoxs:  1915,  (^rge  E.  Chamber- 
large,  Patrick  H.  Kelley:  Frank  E.  Doremus,  Samuel  lain;  1919,  Harry  Lane.  RtPRSSCNTATivts  (Republicans 
W.  Beakes,  /.  Af.  C.  Smhh,  Bdward  L.  Hamilton,  Carl  2.  Progressive  Republican  1):  Willis  C.  Hawley,  Nich- 
E.  Mapes,  Samuel  W,  Smith,  Louis  C.  Cramton,  Joseph  olas  J.  Sinnott,  A.  W.  LafFerty.* 
W.  Pordney,  James  C.  McLaughlin,  Roy  O.  Woodkufp,  PENNSYLVANIA.— Sbnatoks:  1915.  Boies  Pen- 
Francis  O.  Lindquist,  William  J.  MacDonald.  rose;  1917,  George  T.  Oliver.    Rspkksbntativss  (Demo- 

M INN ESOTA.— Ssnatoks:       1919,     Knute     Nelson;  crats    20..  Republicans    18,    Progressive    Republican    1, 

1917,  Moses  B.  Clapp,     Rspksssntativss  (Democrat  1,  Progressives  5):     At  large,  Fssd  E.   Lswxs,  John  M. 

Republicans    9):      At  large,  James   Manahan-    Sydney  Morin,    Akthur    R.    Ruplet,    Anderson    H.    Walters; 

Anderson,    Winfield    S.    Hammond,    Charles   R.    Davis,  William    S.    Vare,    George    S.    Graham,    /.    Ham  ft  on 

Frederick    C.    Stevens,    George   R.    Smith,    Charles   A.  Moore,  George  W.  Bdmonds,  Michael  Donohoe,  J.  Wash- 

Lindbergh,    Andrew   J.    Volstead,    Clarence  B.    Miller,  ington  Logue,  Thomas  S.  Butler,  Robert  E.  Difcnderfer, 

Halvor  Steenerson.  William    W.    Griest,   John   R,    Parr,*   John   J.    (^sey, 

MISSISSIPPI.— Ssnatoks:     1917,  John   Sharp  Wil-  Robert  E.  Lee,  John  H.  Rothermel.   W.  D.  B.  Ainey, 

liams;    1919,    James    K.    Vardaman.      RsPKSseNTATivsa  Edgar  R.  Kiess,  John  V.   Lesher,  Frank  L.  Dershem, 

(Democrats  8):      Ezekiel    S.    (^ndler,   Jr.,    Hubert   D.  Aaron    S.    Kreider,    Warren    W.    Bailey.    Andrew    R. 

Stephens,  Benj.  G.  Humphreys,  Thomas  U.   Sisson,  S.  Brodbeck,    Charles    B.    Patton,    Abraham    L.    Keister, 

A.  Witherspoon,  B.  P.  Harrison.  Percy  E.  Quin,  James  Wooda  N.  Carr,  Hsnky  W.  Tsmpls,  Milton  W.  Shreve, 

W.  Collier.  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  Jonathan  N.  Langham,  Witus  J. 

MISSOURI. — Ssnatoks:  1915,  William  J.  Stone;  HxjiAnoa,  Stephen  G.  Porter,  M.  Clyds  Ksu.y,  James 
1917,  James  A.  Reed.  Rspksssntativss  (Democrats  14,  Francis  Burke,  Andrew  J.  Barchfeld. 
Republicans  2):  James  T.  Lloyd,  William  W.  Rucker,  RHODE  ISLAND.— Ssnatoks:  1917,  Henry  P.  Lip- 
Joshua  W.  Alexander,  Charles  F.  Booher,  William  P.  pitt;  1919,  LeBaron  Bl  Colt.  Rspksssntativss  (Demo- 
Borland,  Clement  C.  Dickinson,  Courtney  W.  Hamlin,  crata  2,  Republican  1):  Oorge  F.  O'Shaunessy,  Peter 
DoTsey    W.    Shackleford,    Champ    Clark,    Richard   Bar-  G,   Gerry.  Ambrose  Kennedy. 

tholdt,  William  L.  Igoe,  L.  C.  Dyer.  Walter  L.  Hens-  SOUTH    CAROLINA.— Ssnatoks:      1919.    Benjamin 

ley.    Joseph   J.    Russell,    Perl   D.    Decker.    Thomas    L.  R    Tillman;   1915.  Ellison  D.  Smith.     Rspksssntativss 

Ruber.  (Democrats  7):     Richard  S.  Whaley,  James  F.  Byrnes, 

M(5nTAN A.— Senators:      1917.    Henry    L.    Myers;  Wyatt  Aiken,  Joseph  T.  Johnson,  David  E.  Finley,  J. 

1919,  Thomas  J.  Walsh.     Representatives   (Democrats  Willard  Ragsdale,  Asbury  F.  Lever. 

2):     At  large.  John   M.   Evans.   Tom   Stout.  SOUTH  DAKOTA.— Senators:     1915,  Coe  L  Craw- 

NEBRASKA.— Senators:  1917,  Gilbert  M.  Hitch-  ford;  1919,  Thomas  Sterling.  Representatives  (Re- 
cock;  1919.  George  W.  N orris.  Representatives  (Dem-  publicans  3):  Charles  H.  Dillon,  Charles  H.  Burke, 
ocrats   3.    Republicans    3):      John    A.    Magutre,    C.    O.  Bben   W.  Martin. 

Lobcck,  Dan  V.   Stephens,  Charles  H.  Sloan,  Silas  R.  TENNESSEE.— Senators:      1917,    Luke   Lea;    1919. 

Barton.  Moses  P.  Kinkaid.  John  K.  Shields.     Representativbs   (Democrats  8,   Re- 

NEV  A  DA.— Senators:     1915,  Francis  G.  Newlands;  publicans  2):     Sam  R.  Sells.  Richard  W.  Austin,  John 

1917.   Key  Pittman.      RsprSSSntativs    (Republican   1):  A.  Moon,  Cordell  Hull,  William  C.  Houston.  Joseph  W. 

At  large.  B.   B.   Roberts.  Byms,  Lemuel  P.   Padsett,  Thetus  W.   Sims,  Finis  J. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE.— Senators:      1915,    Jacob    H.  Garrett,  Kenneth  D.  McKellar. 

Gallinger;    1919.    Henry    F.    Hollis.      Representatives  TEXAS. — Senators:      1917,    (Charles    A.    Culberson; 

(Democrats  2):    Eugene  E.  Reed,  Raymond  B.  Stevens.  1919,   Morris    Sheppard.      Representatives    (Democrats 

NEW   JERSEY.— Senators:      1917,   James   E.   Mar-  18):    At  larae,  Daniel  E.  Garrett,  Hatton  W.  Sumners; 

tine;   1919,  William  Hughes.     ReprEssntativss  (Demo-  Horace  W.  Vaughan,  Martin  Dies.  James  Young.  Sam 

cats    11,    Republican    !)•      William    J.    Browning.    T.  Raybum.  Jack  Beall,  Rufus  Hardy,  A.  W.  Creirg.  Joe 

Thompson  Baker.  Thomas  J.   Scully.  Allan  B.   Walsh.  H.    Eagle,    (^rge    P.    Burgess,    James    P.    Buchanan, 

William  E.   Tuttle,  Jr.,  Archibald   C.   Hart.  Robert  G.  Robert  L*  Henry.  Oscar  Callaway,  John  H.   Stephens, 

Bremner,   Eugene  F.   Kinkead.  Walter  T.   McCov.  Ed-  James  L.  Slayden,    John  N.  Gamer.  William  R.  Smith, 

ward  W.  Townsend,  John  J.  Eagan.  James  A.  Hamill.  UTAH. — Senators:     1915,  Reed  Smoot;  1917.  George 

NEW  MEXICO.— Senators:     1917,  Thomas  B.  Cat'  Sutherland.      Representatives     (Republicans    2):      At 

ron;    1919.    Albert   B.    Pall.      RepresSnTativs    (Demo-  lanrc.  Joseph  Howell,  Jacob  Johnson. 

crat  1):     At  large.  H.  B.  Fergusson.  VERMONT.— Senators :      1915,    William  P.' Dining- 

NEW  YORK.— Senators:     1915.   BUhu  Root;  1917,  ham;  1917,  Carroll  S.  Page.    Representatives  (Repub- 

Jj^mcs  A.  O'Gorman.     Representatives  (Democrats  31,  licans  2):     Frank  L.  Greene,  Prank  Plumlev. 

Republicans  11,  Progressive  1):     Lathrop  Brown.  Denis  VIRGINIA.— Senators:      1919,    Thomas    S.    Martin: 

0*r.cary,   Frank  E.  Wilson,  Harry  H.   Dale,   Tames  P.  1917,    Claude   A.    Swanson.      Representatives    (Demo- 

Maher.   William  M.   Colder.  John  J.  Fitzgerald,   Daniel  crats    9,    Republican    1):      William    A.    Jones.    E.    E. 

T.  Griffin.  James  H.  O'Brien.  Herman  A.  Mctr.  Daniel  Holland.    Andrew    J.    Montague.    Walter    A.    Watson, 

J.    Riordan,    Henry    M.    Goldfoele.    George    W.    Loft,  Edward  W.  Saunders,  Carter  Glass,  James  Hav,  Charles 

Jefferson  M.  Lew.  Michsel  F.  Conrr.  Peter  J.  Dooling.  C.   Cartin.   C.    Bascom   Slemp,   Henry   D.   Flood.              T 

John  F.  Carew.  Thomas  G.  Patten.  Wat.teu  M.  Chano-  WASHINGTON.- Senators:     1915,  Wesley  L.  JoneMP^ 

L8R,  Jacob  A.  Cantor.  Henry  Oorge.  Jr.,  Henry  Bruck-  1917,    Miles    Poindsxtsr.      Reprssentativss    (Reputi- 
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licans  3,  Progrtssives  2):    At  large,  Jamss  W.  Bxyaw,  tion  of  statistics  for  the  entire  United  States, 

^'  ^mu^^^*L'  L^^p'Tlttf'  ^~'"''*'''^'  ^^^  ^'''"^  and  that  time  is  required  to  make  an  actual 

'''vCrESTTlRGINIA.-StNiTo.s:     1917.  William  E.  canvass  of  the  whole  country  and  to  publish 

Chilton;  1919,  Nathan  Go0,    Rspkxssntatxvss  (Demo-  the    results.      For   example,   in    the   census  of 

??*i/'J?*?"**H?f^  *^V^»  Urge,  H(«ijBrJ  Sutherland;  manufactures,  uniform  reports  must  be  secured 

M.  M.  Necly,  William  G.  Brown,  Jr.,  Samuil  B,  Avis,  *,^_   •«,.•«.  m»—.   OTrwnnn  ro4-<>Ki:.Y,,«An*<.     ...^  ;« 

Hunter  H.  Moss,  Jr.,  James  A.  Hughes.  JfO™  ™ore  ttian  270^000  establishments,  and  m 

WISCONSIN.— SBNAToas:     1917,  Robert  M.  La  PoU  the  census  of  agriculture  from  more  than  6.000,- 

lette;  1915,  Isaac  Stephenson.    REPtysewTATxves  (Dcm.  000  farms.    In  collecting  statistics  from  manu- 

ocrats  3,  Repubhcans  8):     Henry  A.   Cooper,   Michael  fopturprH      fflrmprR      plpotrif     liirbt     Rnd     nower 

E.  Burke.  John  At.  Nelson,  William  /.  Cary,  William  iw^urers,    larmers,    electric    lignt    ana     power 

H.  Stafford,  Michael  K.  RciUy,  John  J.  Esch,  Edward  plants,  electric  railways,  and  other  interests,  it 

E.  Browne,  Thomas  F.  Konop,  James  A.  Prear,  Irvine  ig  necessary   to  allow   a  sufficient   time   to  fill 

VYOMmC-SEKAToaa:     1917.  Clarence  D.  Clark:  ?^*  the  Bchedules  so  as  not  to  interfere  ^th 

1919.  Prancis  E.  Warren,    Rbprm«mtativ«  (Republican  ^^^  conduct  of  private  business.     In   1913  Wil- 

1):    At  large,  Frank  W.  MondelL  liam  J.  Harris  succeeded  K  Dana  Durand  as 

ALASKA.— Jamss  \yicKKftSHAM.  director  of  the  census. 

^mhlVVl^i^^^A    Quezon.  Manud  Earn-  IWDEBTEDNESS  OP  THE  STATES     A  preliminary 

ahaw.  estimate  of  the   indebtedness  of  the   States  of 

PORTO  RICO.— Luis  Mufioz  Rivera.  the  Union  on  June  30,  1013,  was  issued  by  the 

CLASSIFICATION  ?"»"?,  BuTftB^xi.   According  to  these    inveki^- 

a»Kr%                                 Bousg  tions  it  appears  that  on  June  30,  1013   (or  the 

Democrats    51  Democrats    290  close   of   the   fiscal   year   following   within   the 

Republicans    43  Republicans 123  twelve  months  preceding  that  date),  the  toUl 

vi^cr'  '••;:::::    i  Prol^esW  '!°?::::    is  state  debt  of  the  48  SUtes  amounted  to  $419,. 

Independent    1  157,000.     Of  this  debt  about  $19,000,000  repre- 

Vacancy    1  gented    fioating   debt   and    nearly    $400,000,000 

m^.i                           o^r      *r.^i                         4te  represented  funded  debt.     Of  the  funded  debt 
about  $359,000,000  were  represented   by  bonds 

TTNITEB  STATES  GENSTTS.     The  task  of  and  $41,000,000  were  special  debt  obligations  to 

completing  the  Thirteenth  Decennial  Census  and  public    trust    funds.      As    an    oflTsetting    item 

publishing  its  results  was  practically  at  an  end  against  the  total  debt,  the  48  States  reported 

at  the  close  of   1913,  and  the  Census  Bureau  $77,032,000  in  sinking  fund  assets,  leaving  the 

was  then  ready  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  nu-  net  debt  $342,251,000. 

merous  "  intercensal "  lines  of  work.  This  bu-  Various  practices  were  found  in  different 
reau,  since  its  organization  on  a  permanent  basis  States  with  reference  to  the  assumption  of 
in  1902,  has  come  to  be  beyond  question  the  debt  by  the  Stat^,  and  some  difficulty 
greatest  statistical  oflSce  in  the  world.  The  first  arises  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  compare 
aim  and  purpose  of  the  bureau  is  to  issue  its  the  debt  of  the  different  States.  The  only 
report  promptly,  but  it  endeavors  at  the  same  two  States  which  call  for  special  mention  in 
time  to  make  the  statistics  more  valuable  to  this  connection  are  Arizona  and  Massachusetts, 
the  general  public  as  well  as  to  experts  and  In  Arizona  the  State  has  assumed  responsibility 
specialists.  Following  is  the  most  important  for  a  very  large  amount  of  county  and  municipal 
work  which  the  Census  Bureau  purposes  to  debt.  It  has  issued  State  obligations  to  cover 
undertake  during  the  next  three  or  four  years,  the  same,  holding  the  counties  and  municipali- 
The  work  is  divided  into  three  classes — general  ties  responsible  in  turn.  It  may  be  noted,  how- 
reports  which  are  for  certain  years,  annual  re-  ever,  that  the  Arizona  debt  even  under  these 
ports,  and  a  series  of  special  reports  for  which  circumstances  amounts  to  only  eight-tenths  of 
no  specified  date  is  set.  The  general  reports  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  the  United  Statea. 
and  the  years  for  taking  statistics  are  as  fol-  Massachusetts,  on  the  other  hand,  has  assumed 
lows:  Electrical  industries,  1912;  health,  debt,  liabilitv  for  debts  of  metropolitan  districts 
and  taxation,  1913;  agriculture,  1915;  religious  which  in  most  States  would  probably  be  classed 
bodies,  1916;  water  transportation,  1916.  The  as  local,  county,  or  municipal  debt.  The  total 
following  reports  are  issued  annually:  Mortal-  debt,  less  sinking  fund  assets,  for  Maasachusetts 
ity  statistics,  birth  statistics,  financial  statis-  represents  23.2  per  cent,  of  the  debt  for  iJl 
tics  of  cities,  cotton  statistics,  and  tobacco  sta-  States  in  the  United  States.  Iowa,  Wyoming, 
tistics.  Following  is  a  list  of  special  reports  and  Oregon  each  have  less  than  one-tenth  of  one 
to  be  issued  by  the  bureau:  Racial  classes  of  per  cent,  of  the  debt  of  all  States,  while  in  the 
population;  population  of  metropolitan  districts;  case  of  Pennsylvania  the  sinking  fund  assets 
Indian  population;  negro  population;  occupa-  exceed  the  total  debt.  Vermont,  Nebraska,  and 
tions  of  adults  and  children;  occupations  of  Kansas  each  have  only  one-tenth  of  one  per 
women;  occupations  of  children;  occupations  of  cent,  of  the  debt  of  the  48  States;  in  contrast, 
the  foreign-born;  unemployment;  fecundity  of  New  York  has  26  per  cenl  of  the  total  for  the 
women;   general  statistics  of  cities;   statistical  48  States. 

atlas;  plantation  work  in  the  Southern  States;  A  study  of  the  per  capita  debt  shows  that  in 

a^e  of  the  farmer  in  relation  to  tenure  and  size  Iowa  the  debt,  less  sinking  fund  assets,  amounts 

of  farm;  stability  of  farm  population;  inmates  to  only  3  cents  per  capita,  and  in   Oregon  4 

of  institutions,  including  prisoners  and  juvenile  cents  per  capita.    In  Arkansas,  Florida,  Illinois, 

delinquents,  paupers  in  almshouses,  the  insane  Indiana,    Iowa,    Kansas,    Minnesota,    Nebraska, 

and  feeble-minded,  the  blind  and  deaf.    The  bu-  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,   South  Da- 

reau  will  also  bring  out  a  series  of  monographs,  kota,    Texas,    West   Virginia,    Wisconsin,    and 

The   Census   Bureau   has   been    criticised   be-  Wyoming  the  per  capita  debt,  less  sinking  fund 

cause  of   the   delay   in   the   publication  of   its  assets,  is  less  than  $1.00. 

reports.    Those  making  such  criticisms  have  not  According  to  the  census  report  of  1903,  the 

always  taken  into  account  the  fact  that,  as  a  indebtedness    of   the    48    States    at   that   time 

rule,  each  census  report  represents  a  compila-  amounted   to   $234,900,000,   as   compared   with 
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$342,261,000  in  1913.  This  is  an  increase  in  relations  service,  a  weather  service,  a  forest 
ten  years  of  $107,342,000,  or  nearly  60  per  cent,  service,  and  a  regulatory  service." 
in  contrast  with  an  increase  of  slightly  more  The  field  of  the  department's  operations  was 
than  20  per  cent,  in  the  population  of  the  coun-  extended  under  the  act  of  March  4,  1013,  which 
try.  In  1890  the  indebtedness  of  the  States  and  gave  it  authority  "  to  acquire  and  diffuse  among 
Territories  amounted  to  $211,210,000,  while  in  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  informa- 
1880  it  amounted  to  $274,746,000.  Thus  between  tion  on  subjects  connected  with  the  marketing 
1880  and  1902  the  per  capita  indebtedness  for  the  and  distribution  of  farm  products."  An  office 
48  States  combined  gradually  decreased,  while  of  markets  was  established  under  the  direction 
during  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  very  of  Charles  J.  Brand.  This  office  was  to  study 
noticeable  increase.  In  1880  the  per  capita  in-  market  conditions,  methods  of  grading,  packing, 
debtedness  amounted  to  $6.48;  in  1890  it  had  and  shipping  and  the  nature  of  the  commercial 
been  reduced  to  $3.37,  due  to  the  increase  in  transactions  by  means  of  which  farm  produce 
population  and  decrease  in  debt;  in  1902  it  gets  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer.  To  pro- 
amounted  to  $2.99,  due  to  the  rapid  increase  in  yide  for  a  broader  study  of  questions  relating  to 
population  and  very  slight  increase  in  debt;  in  cooperation,  rural  credits,  and  other  matters 
1913  the  per  capita  debt  had  gained  an  increase  connected  with  the  organization  of  rural  com- 
to  $3.62,  the  increase  being  due  to  a  very  rapid  munities,  the  department  was  cooperating  with 
increase  in  debt  in  contrast  with  a  much  slower  the  general  education  board.  A  rural  organiza- 
increase  in  population.  tion  service  with  its  headquarters  at  the  depart- 
TJNITED  STATES  DEPABTMENT  07  ment  was  established  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
AQBICTTLTTTBE.  With  the  change  of  admin-  x.  N.  Carver,  professor  of  economics  in  Harvard 
istration  on  March  4,  1913,  Hon.  James  Wilson  "University. 

of  Iowa  retired  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  j^  j^^y.^  ^j^^  department's  work  more  helpful 

Agriculture,  which  he  had  held  for  sixteen  years,  ^  ^j^^  ^^^^  women.  Congress  was  to  be  asked 

and    was    succeeded    bv    Dr.    David    Franklin  ^     ^^^  „g^„g  j^„^  authority  for  extending  the 

Houston  of  Missouri,  chancellor  of  Washington  j^utrition   investigations   to   include   studies   of 

University,  St.  Louis,  and  former  president  of  clothing  and  household  equipment,  and  for  ex- 

the  University  of  Texas  and  the  Texas  Agricul-  periments  with  labor-saving  devices  and  methods, 

tural   and   Mechanical   College.     The   assistant  ^^^  f^j,  studying  more  completely  the  question 

secretary,  Prof.  Willet  M.  Hays,  was  succeeded  ^^  practical  sanitation  and  hygienic  protection 

by  Dr.  Beverly  T.  Galloway,  former  chief  of  the  for  the  farm  family. 

Bureau    of    Plant    Industry;    Prof     Willis    L.  ^.^^  ^  ^.^^  ^  ^           ^^^  department's  pub- 

Moore,  chief  of  the  leather  Bui^bsu^^^^^  Prof.  ,.^^.                  ^           ^          J^^  ^^^  ^.  J^.^ 

Oiarles  F.  Marvin;  Victor  H    Olms^^^  .^^     ^   ^    ^   information    and   securing   a 

of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  by  I;eon  M    Esta-  economical    expenditure    of    the    limited 

^v?f%?J-^'"Tf  iiLYTn^w^^^  P"°ting   fund,   a   new   system   of   publications 

chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Pknt  Industry  j^      ^^          ,                   y       ^^^      F           ^^  ^ 

The  Weather  Bureau  was  «^™«^J}**^?^,^^^^  sharp  line  between  scientific  and  popular  puWi- 

ized  with  a  view  to  having  its  ^o^^^J^hoUy  m  P     ^^^  ^^^  abolition  of  the  bureau  Lies, 

the    interests    of    agricuW,    ^"^^^'■^f '    »°^  j^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^.^^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

navigation.  I^<^^ef  ?d  «:"«°i'°°  J^^J^jJ^^^  lished  only  4,  as  follows:  (1)  Departmental 
to  special  crop  ^^^  flood  warn inp.  The  Bureau  |,„,i^^„  Jontiiining  popular  and  semi-technical 
of  Stotistics  was  t<>/«°^"«  »*«,^?^^^^^  results  if  investigltions ;  (2)  serial  publica- 
mating  crop  prospects  and  P/^f  «ct'<>°  ^^"f^  ')  tions-the  newly  eitablished  Journal  of  Agricuh 
was  proposed  to  change  Its  name  to  Bure^^^^  ^^^^^  U^aearcfc  for  original  scientific  papers 
Agricultural  /ofecasts-  ^"P^^^f "^^'I^'P^^*?;!;  and  the  ErpeHment  StatU^n  Record  for  abstracts 
casts  were  to  be  telegraphed  t^/Jf  ^"^"^^  of  the  world's  literature  of  agricultural  science; 
weather  station  of  each  Stato  and  distrA^^^^^  Farmer.' BulZe<tna,  reduced  in  size  and  "  de- 
thence  promptly  to  papers  in  ^^^ /tote.  Soil  ^  directions  for  doing  things";  and 
surveys  were  to  be  carried  on  !"«!  yjL'^K  (4)  annual  reporte  and  other  congressional  pub- 
tion  with  the  State  agricultural  coHeges  ^^xperi-  ^^^^^  including  the  Yearftoofc  and  Soil  8ur^ 
ment  stations  and  departments  A  decision  of  ^'  K  widespread  distribu- 
the  Attorney-General  resulted  ^IJP^f^^^J^  ^^^  tion  to  information  immediately  useful,  an  office 
and  meat  products  ^°d*^\**^«  P'^J^  ^^^^^^J!-  of  information  was  established.  This  prepares 
This  ?ece«sitated  new  machinery  and  some  re-  stotemento  in  simple  news  form  and 
organization  of  t^e  Bureau  of  Qiemistry^^^^^  H  P^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^.^  mutBtM  is  also 
gether  with  close  <^^Pif**'<>^„  J„^*\^^«,  ^^^^J^  Issued  in  a  weekly  n^BWS  letter  which  is  sent  to 
of  Animal  Industry.  The  general  eff^^^^  60,00o'^crop  correspondente  and  pro- 
give  the  Federal  government  control  over  meat  „.„.  .  f-  '.-  *-  *-  ** 
and  meat  products  in  interstate  commerce  and  grewive  larmers.  ^  ,^  «^  , 
in  all  stoges  of  transit  instead  of  restricting  its  As  the  work  of  the  department  and  the  State 
jurisdiction  to  the  Federal  inspected  meat  estob-  agricultural  colleges  becomes  broader  and  more 
lishmente.  A  closer  cooperation  with  the  States  complicated,  the  points  of  contact  of  these  Fed- 
in  the  enforcement  of  laws  for  the  control  of  eral  and  State  agencies  for  the  promotion  of 
foods  and  drugs  was  also  being  arranged.  The  agriculture  become  more  numerous.  There  is 
Secretary  asked  Congress  for  authority  to  sub-  therefore  need  of  more  definite  means  for  adjust- 
mit  a  plan  for  the  general  reorganization  of  the  ing  their  relations  from  time  to  time.  The  de- 
department.  The  plan  proposed  would  largely  partment  therefore  entered  into  negotiations 
do  away  with  the  bureau  organization  on  the  with  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
basis  of  the  divisions  of  agriculture  and  agri-  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  and  thus  se- 
cultural  science,  and  divide  the  department  cured  the  formulation  of  a  general  policy  gov- 
"  into  five  or  six  groups,  such  as  a  research  erning  their  mutual  relations.  Permanent  joint 
service,  a  rural  oreanization  service,  a  Stato  committees  on  general  relations,  projects^  an(' 
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correlation  of  research,  and  the  publication  of  of  twelve  paintings,  ten  of  which  were  gifts  and 
research  literature  were  constituted.  two   bequests.     The  museum  forms  a   part  of 

The  appropriations  for  the  department  for  the  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  assistant  sec- 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  amounted  to  retary  in  charge  is  Richard  Rathbun. 
$16,651,496  for  ordinary  expenses,  in  addition  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  ACADEMY. 
to  which  permanent  annual  appropriations,  spe-  The  total  number  of  midshipmen  at  the  acad* 
cial  appropriations,  and  balances  from  prior  emy  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1913- 
years  amounting  to  $8,303,412  were  available,  14  was  861,  divided  as  follows:  First-dsss, 
making  a  total  of  $24,954,908.  About  $2,500,000  156;  second-class,  189;  third-class,  211;  fourth- 
was  deposited  in  the  Treasury  from  the  sale  of  class,  305.  There  were  no  notable  changes  in 
timber  on  the  national  forests,  grazing  permits,  the  faculty  during  the  year  and  no  events  of 
condemned  property,  etc.  Fines  aggregating  unusual  interest.  The  superintendent  was  Cap- 
$23,463  were  imposed  in  596  cases  for  violation  tain  John  H.  Gibbons,  and  the  commandant  of 
of  the  food  and  drugs  act;  $27,764  in  436  cases  midshipmen,  G.  W.  Logan, 
of  trespass  on  the  national  forests;  $61,695  for  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  GOBFOBA- 
violations  of  the  28-hour  law.  The  national  for-  TION.  See  Welfabe  Work  under  section  so 
ests  were  rapidly  becoming  self-supporting,  many  entitled. 

of  them  already  returning  more  than  the  oper-  UNIVEBSALISTS.  The  most  distinctive 
ating  cost.  The  department  was  cooperating  tenet  of  this  denomination  is  the  final  salva- 
with  the  Postmaster-General  in  the  improvement  tion  of  all  men.  The  estimated  number  of  com- 
of  selected  mail-route  roads  for  which  Congress  municants  in  1913  was  51,716,  with  709  churches 
appropriated  $500,000,  conditioned  on  the  rais-  and  702  ministers.  The  Sunday  schools  have 
ing  of  double  that  amount  by  the  States  iji  a  membership  of  about  50,000,  and  the  value 
which  such  roads  are  located.  About  three-  pf  the  church  property  is  about  $12,800,000. 
fifths  of  the  department's  appropriation,  or  The  denomination  carries  on  foreign  missionary 
about  $15,000,000,  was  expended  for  regulatory  work  in  Japan  and  China,  and  sustains  domes- 
work,  and  about  $9,000,000  for  scientific  re-  tic  missions  in  15  churches.  Its  institutions  of 
search,  experiments,  and  demonstrations  directly  higher  education  include  Tufts  College,  at  Med- 
affecting  the  farmer.  The  appropriations  for  ford,  Mass.;  St.  Lawrence  University,  at  Can- 
ordinary  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  ton,  N.  Y.;  Buchtel  College,  at  Akron,  O.;  and 
June  30,  1914,  amount  to  $17,986,945.  Lombard  College,  at  Galesburg,  111.     The  gen- 

There  were  14,478  employes  in  the  department  eral  conference  of  the  denomination  was  held  at 
on  July  1,  1913,  of  whom  2924  were  employed  Chicago  in  October,  1913. 
in  Washington.  Of  the  entire  force,  1812  were  UNIVEBSE,  Theories  of.  See  Astbonomt. 
engaged  in  scientific  investigations  and  research,  UNIVEBSITIES  AND  COLLEOES,  AiCESi- 
1323  in  demonstration  and  extension  work,  687  can.  Attendance.  There  were  in  the  586  insti- 
in  administrative  and  supervisory  work,  6021  tutions  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
in  regulatory  and  related  work,  and  4635  were  1911-12,  186,796  collegiate  and  11,657  resident 
clerks  and  employes  below  the  grade  of  clerk.  graduate  students.  About  27  per  cent,  of  the 
UNITED  STATES  MILITABY  ACAD-  collegiate  and  32  per  cent,  of  the  graduate  stu- 
EMY.  During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  dents  are  women;  71,851  of  the  collegiate  and 
August,  1913,  199  candidates  were  admitted  as  3551  of  the  graduate  students  were  in  the  92 
cadets  of  the  academy,  bringing  the  total  public  institutions,  the  others  being  in  504  pri- 
fitrength  of  the  corps  on  September  1  up  to  613.  Tate  universities,  colleges,  and  technological 
There  were  no  noteworthy  changes  in  the  faculty  schools;  18,922  degrees  were  conferred  upon  meo 
during  the  yesr.  The  superintendent  in  1913  and  10,727  upon  women.  These  included  446 
was  Colonel  Clarence  Page  Townsley,  of  the  Ph.  D.  degrees  for  men  and  63  for  women.  The 
Coast  Artillery  Corps.  The  total  number  of  attendance  at  summer  schools  shows  a  remark- 
graduates  from  1802  to  1913,  inclusive,  was  able  increase.  In  1911  there  were  477  summer 
£205.  schools  enrolling  38,140  men  and  80,167  women. 

UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  MUSEUM,  a  total  of  118,307.  In  1912  there  were  569 
The  total  number  of  specimens  acquired  during  schools,  of  which  217  gave  courses  accredited 
the  fiscal  year  was  approximately  302,132,  of  for  degrees.  The  attendance  in  all  the  summer 
which  26,999  related  to  several  subjects  covered  schools  was  46,657  men  and  95,560  women,  mak- 
by    the    department    of    anthropology;    113,509    ing  a  total  of  142,217. 

were  zo(Slogical;  140,015  botanical;  5569  bio-  Cabnegis  Foundation  fob  the  Advancement 
logical;  and  14,716  paleontological.  The  others  OF  Teaching.  The  seventh  annual  report  of 
were  paintings  for  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  the  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Carnegie 
textiles  and  useful  plant  products  for  the  de-  Foundation  covers  the  year  ended  September  30, 
partment  of  arts  and  industries.  The  additions  1912.  It  states  that  "the  endowment  in  the 
In  ethnology  came  chiefly  from  the  Philippine  hands  of  the  trustees  at  that  time  amounted  to 
Islands  and  other  parts  of  the  Far  East,  from  approximately  $14,000,000,  and  the  income  for 
South  America,  and  from  the  middle  and  west-  the  year  amounted  to  $676,486,  of  which  $634,497 
em  United  States.  For  some  of  its  most  im-  was  expended.  From  its  first  pension  payment 
portant  acquisitions  to  the  department  of  biol-  in  June,  1906,  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal'  year 
o^y  the  museum  was  indebted  to  several  expedi-  September  30,  1912,  the  foundation  has  dis- 
tions  to  distant  re<?ions,  conducted  at  private  tributed  $2,077,814  in  retiring  allowances  to 
expense.  The  most  extensive  of  these  was  under-  professors  and  $238,590  in  widows'  pensions — 
taken  by  Mr.  Childs  Frick,  who  was  accom-  a  total  of  $2,316,404.  In  all,  429  retiring  al- 
panied  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Mearns  and  others.  This  lowances  and  90  widows*  pensions  have  been 
expedition  visited  Abyssinia  and  British  East  granted,  of  which  98  have  terminated  through 
Africa.  The  birds  obtained,  numbering  over  death  and  23  at  the  expiration  of  temporary 
5000,  were  deposited  in  the  museum.  The  per-  grants,  leavinsr  315  retiring  allowances  and  83 
manent  additions  to  the  Gallery  of  Art  consisted  widows'   pensions    in   force  at  the   end   of   the 
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year."  The  report  includes  a  careful  statement  duties,  and  obligations  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
of  the  whole  question  of  pensions  for  teachers,  mont  and  State  Agricultural  College,  Middle- 
for  government  employes,  and  for  industrial  bury  College,  and  Norwich  University,  with 
employes.  It  points  out  the  fact  that  the  bills  such  recommendations  as  will  prevent  unneces- 
which  have  been  introduced  in  the  various  sary  duplication  and  consequent  financial 
legislatures  almost  invariably  violate  funda-  waste."  Although  the  three  institutions  men- 
mental  actuarial  conditions,  and  have  been  tioned  are  subsidized  by  the  State,  they  are 
framed  without  study  of  the  essential  conditions  virtually  independent  institutions,  for  the  State 
-which  must  be  fulfilled  by  any  adequate  pension  control  is  limited  to  appointing  half  of  the 
system.  President  Pritchett  urges  a  oontribu-  board  of  trustees  for  the  University  of  Vermont, 
tory  system  of  pension.  and  also  a  visiting  board  for  Norwich  Univer- 

The  report  called  attention  to  the  number  of  sity.  The  report  of  the  commission  briefly  de- 
aham  universities  and  showed  thai  there  are  scribes  the  condition  as  follows:  "Beginning 
many  of  these  which  are  conducted  as  commer-  thirty  years  ago  with  a  small  appropriation  to 
cial  enterprises  without  endowment  or  facilities,  a  single  institution,  first  one  and  then  another 
These  are,  however,  chartered  as  educational  of  these  colleges  has  successfully  applied  to  the 
institutions  and  so  enabled  to  appeal  to  the  legislature  for  a  share  in  the  State's  revenue, 
credulity  of  ignorant  students  throughout  this  The  increase  of  the  appropriation  by  the  friends 
and  other  countries  under  high-sounding  names  of  one  has  been  a  signal  for  an  increase  in  the 
and  under  the  shelter  of  charters  granted  by  appropriation  for  the  others,  and  by  a  perfectly 
the  general  government.  It  calls  attention  to  natural  process  the  three  institutions  have  been 
the  bill  then  before  Congress  that  aimed  to  led  into  a  rivalry  alike  harmful  to  them,  to 
correct  this  situation.  the  State,  and  to  education.     The  struggle  for 

The  foundation  has  established  a  division  of  the  college  appropriations  is  more  or  less  inti- 
educational  inquiry.  This  was  made  possible  mately  connected  with  all  other  legislation. 
by  a  gift  of  $1,250,000  from  Mr.  Andrew  Car-  Many  abuses  have  crept  in  to  help  out  the  plea 
negie.  The  purpose  of  the  division  is  set  forth  for  such  appropriations  or  to  justify  it.  The 
in  the  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Carnegie's  subsidizing  of  students  by  scholarships,  some 
letter  to  the  trustees  of  the  foundation.  "It  Of  them  to  be  conferred  by  members  of  the 
shall  be  the  function  of  the  division  of  educa-  Senate,  is  particularly  to  be  regretted.  Such 
tional  inquiry  to  conduct  studies  and  to  make  subsidies  to  students  are  nearly  always  unwise, 
investigations  concerning  universities,  colleges,  and  if  given  at  all,  they  ought  to  be  open  to 
professional  schools,  and  systems  of  education  students  on  some  fair  system  of  competition, 
generally,  to  investigate  problems  of  education  and  should  entitle  the  holder  to  go  not  to  a 
affecting  the  improvement  of  educational  meth-  particular  institution,  but  to  any  institution 
ods,  the  advancement  of  teaching,  or  better-  that  he  may  choose.  The  subsidizing  of  stu- 
ment  of  educational  standards,  and  in  general  dents  to  go  to  college  is  at  best  of  doubtful 
to  investigate  and  to  report  upon  those  educa-  wisdom.  The  opportunities  for  education  in 
tional  agencies  which  undertake  to  deal  with  this  country  are  so  numerous  that  the  ambitious 
the  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  progress  of  student  with  energy  and  courage  can  find  his 
mankind  and  to  publish  such  results  as  the  way  through  college  by  his  own  efforts.  What- 
trustees  may  consider  of  value."  ever  assis&nce  is  given  should  be  under  condi- 

The  first  work  undertaken  by  this  division  tions  carefully  planned  to  safeguard  the  integ- 
"was  the  investigation  of  education  in  Vermont  rity  and  self-respect  of  the  student.  Scholarship 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Vermont  educational  aid  should  be  a  loan  to  be  repaid,  not  a  free 
commission.  gift.    Any  system  of  scholarships  that  selects  a 

CodBDiNATioiT  OF  State  Institdtions.  Attcu-  WW  bencficiaries  and  demands  no  return  from 
tion  has  been  directed  more  and  more  to  the  them  results  inevitably  in  tempting  into  col- 
vasteful  duplication  of  work  in  colleges  and  lege  youths  who  ought  to  find  their  life  train- 
universities,  particularly  as  it  affects  the  spe-  ing  elsewhere,  a  result  alike  harmful  to  the  stu- 
cialized  and  technical  work  in  these  institu-  dent  and  to  the  college.  Such  a  system  is  a 
tions.  The  problem  of  co-ordinating  the  work  very  different  thing  from  the  proper  provision 
has  been  approached  from  different  directions,  of  free  education  for  all  of  the  people."  It 
In  Montana  an  "Association  for  the  Creation  recommends  that  "The  State  Agricultural  Col- 
of  a  Greater  University  of  Montana"  was  or-  lege  receive  a  larger  proportion  of  the  generous 
ffanized.  This  body  went  before  the  State  board  annual  appropriation  of  the  State  from  the 
of  education  with  pleas  for  the  consolidation  Federal  government  and  be  developed  along  lines 
of  the  State  university,  the  agricultural  col-  calculated  to  make  a  fruitful  connection  be- 
lege,  the  normal  school,  and  the  school  of  mines,  tween  the  Agricultural  College  and  the  indus- 
The  State  board  adopted  a  resolution  recom-  tries  of  farming,  dairying,  gardening,  stock  and 
mending  to  the  legislature  that  the  consolida-  poultry  raising,  and  fruit  culture,"  and  "That 
tion  be  carried  out.  Bills  to  this  effect  were  subsidies  to  higher  education  cease,  the  colleges 
introduced,  but  failed  to  be  enacted.  The  Iowa  being  given  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  re- 
State  board  of  education  made  a  radical  redis-  arrange  their  budgets." 

tribution  of  work  among  the  thi-ee  institutions  Gifts  and  Exdowments.  The  most  impor- 
under  its  control.  This  created  a  great  deal  of  tant  gifts  of  1913  were  connected  with  the 
dissatisfaction,  not  alone  within  the  institutions  endowments  of  medical  schools.  The  largest  of 
but  throughout  the  State.  It  is  now  generally  these  was  an  amount  of  more  than  $4,000,000 
understood  that  the  new  plans  have  been  altered  given  to  Cornell  University  for  the  medical 
so  as  to  return  to  the  institutions  much  of  the  school  endowment  by  Colonel  Oliver  Hazard 
-work  that  was  taken  from  them.  Vermont  has  Paine.  The  general  education  board  gave  the 
undertaken  to  settle  the  difficulty  by  a  le^isla-  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  an  endowment  of 
tive  commission  "which  shall  report  at  the  $1,400,000,  to  be  known  as  the  William  H. 
earliest   possible    date    on    the    several    rights,   Welch  fund  in  honor  of  Dr.  Welch,  who  waaj 
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80  largely  responsible  fpr  the  organization  and 
development  of  the  school.  The  secretary  of  the 
general  education  board  states  the  object  of  the 
fund  as  follows:  "Since  the  opening  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  in  the  early  nine- 
ties, it  has  been  universally  conceded  that  the 
teaching  of  the  underlying  medical  sciences, 
namely,  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and 
pharmacology,  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
men  devoting  their  entire  time  to  teaching  and 
research  in  their  subjects.  As  the  clinical 
branches  are  more  extensive  and  more  compli- 
cated than  the  above-mentioned  underlying  sci* 
ences,  the  medical  faculty  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  has  become  convinced  that  it 
is  fully  as  important  that  the  clinical  subjects 
should  be  cultivated  and  taught  by  men  freed 
from  the  distraction  involved  in  earning  their 
living  through  private  practice.  The  trustees 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  and  the  medical  faculty  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  united  in  request- 
ing of  the  general  education  board  funds  that 
would  enable  them  to  reorganize  the  depart- 
ments of  medicine,  surgery,  and  pediatrics  so 
that  the  professors  and  their  associates  in  the 
clinic  and  the  laboratories  should  be  able  to 
devote  their  entire  time  to  their  work.  In 
making  the  gift  the  general  education  board  has 
placed  absolutely  no  restriction  upon  the  free- 
dom of  these  men.  They  will  henceforth  be  in 
a  position  to  do  any  service  that  either  science 
or  humanity  demands.  They  are  free  to  see 
and  treat  anyone,  whether  inside  or  outside  the 
hospital,  but  they  will  accept  no  personal  fee 
for  any  such  service.  It  is  not  expected  that 
this  radical  innovation  in  medical  teaching  will 
deprive  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  of 
such  advantages  as  are  still  to  be  gained  from 
th^  services  of  other  men  who  are  practitioners 
of  medicine  and  surgery.  In  the  conduct  of  the 
dispensarv,  in  the  teaching  of  students,  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  specialties  men  simulta- 
neously engaged  in  practice  will  to  some  extent 
continue  to  be  utilized.**  The  University  of 
California  received  a  gift  of  $1,000,000  from 
Mrs.  George  William  Hooper  of  San  Francisco 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  institute  of 
medical  research.  Vanderbilt  University  re- 
ceived a  pledge  of  $1,000,000  from  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  for  the  development  of  its  medical 
department. 

Among  the  other  important  gifts  are  the  fol- 
lowing: $200,000  raised  by  the  Council  of  He- 
brew Congregations  for  the  Hebrew  Union  Col- 
lege; completion  of  $1,000,000  endowment  for 
Smith  College;  $500,000  fund  for  Mt.  Holyoke; 
$1,000,000  endowment  for  Goucher  College; 
$476,000  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Dr.  Fran- 
cis Bacon  for  Yale  University;  $300,000  given 
by  Mr.  LaVerne  Noyes  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  a  social  centre  and  gymnasium  for 
women;  $1,000,000  announced  by  the  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University  from  the  estate  of  Rob- 
ert P.  Doremus;  $1,000,000  endowment  for 
Trinity  College,  North  Carolina. 

The  aggregate  of  gifts  and  bequests,  exclud- 
ing grants  by  the  United  States,  different  States, 
and  municipalities,  reported  for  the  year  1911- 
12  was  ^4,783,000,  an  increase  of  $1,810,945 
over  the  amount  reported  for  the  preceding 
year.  Fifty-four  institutions  reported  gifts 
above  $100,000. 

New  Institutions  and  Depabticknts.     The 


Graduate  School  of  Princeton  University 
opened  to  students  September  24,  1913.  Thla 
school  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention 
because  it  is  unique  among  the  institutions  of 
America.  Its  purpose,  as  stated  by  ita  dean,. 
Dr.  Andrew  F.  West,  is  as  follows:  "To  create 
in  America  a  valuable  institution  which  does  not 
yet  exist,  a  residential  college  devoted  solely  to 
the  higher  liberal  studies — a  home  of  scienee 
and  philosophy,  of  literature  and  history.  Three 
elements  compose  the  graduate  college.  First 
and  foremost  is  a  body  of  thoroughly  first-rate 
professors,  to  be  added  to  others  now  in  the 
faculty  —  interesting  men,  scholars  of  high 
power,  eminent  in  their  subjects,  and  able  to 
awaken  young  men.  The  second  element  is  a 
company  of  students  of  high  ability — ^not  a  big- 
crowd,  but  a  moderate  number — living  as  a 
community  in  the  buildings  of  the  ^^uate 
college.  .  .  .  The  important  thing  is  that 
they  shall  make  a  student  community  of  high 
type,  sufficient  in  number  to  develop  a  society 
where  every  man  may  know  his  fellows,  find 
the  variety  he  needs,  and  not  be  lost  in  a 
crowd.  .  .  •  The  third  element  is  the  build- 
ings, the  material  home  wherein  this  commun- 
ity shall  find  the  realization  of  its  desires. 
.  •  .  Whatever  may  be  true  of  other  subjects,, 
liberal  studies  at  least  take  on  new  charm  amid 
old  associations,  and  find  a  natural  home  in  the 
pace  and  sylvan  beauty  of  rural  life.  It  i% 
intended  to  make  the  buildiuffs  beautiful.  For 
this  purpose  the  so-called  collegiate  Gothic  haa 
been  chosen — ^not  ''modified"  Gothic,  nor  hotel 
Gothic,  but  the  exquisite  perpendicular  type  s» 
lovely  in  the  few  remaining  examples  in  Eng- 
lish colleges." 

The  school  of  commerce  connected  with  New 
York  University  has  established  what  is  claimed 
to  be  the  first  university  department  for  teach- 
ing advertising.  The  work  includes  six  full- 
year  courses  of  one  night  a  week,  each  espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  advertising,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  allied  courses  in  economics,, 
salesmanship,  correspondence,  and  trade  condi- 
tions. The  University  of  California  haa  estab- 
lished a  division  of  rural  institutions.  This 
department  will  "study  and  aid  all  the  rural 
forces  which  have  for  their  aim  the  making  of 
life  in  the  open  country  successful  and  satis- 
factory." Amonff  the  special  topics  to  be  con- 
sidered are  the  following:  Farm  credits,  irri> 
gation  and  drainage  institutions,  cooperation,, 
and  all  varied  political,  economic,  educational, 
social,  and  religious  institutions  which  affect 
rural  life.  The  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  has  instituted  a  course  for  the  train- 
ing of  men  to  be  secretaries  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  similar  organizations.  The  work  in- 
cludes that  of  several  older  courses  in  the  school 
and  special  training  in  secretarial  work,  sup- 
plemented by  practical  experience  in  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  has  given  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  $40,000  for  the  development  of 
courses  in  edueation.  The  university  haa  reor- 
ganized and  gradually  enlarged  this  department. 
A  graduate  school  of  education  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Bryn  Mawr  College.  The  legislature  of 
New  York  State  has  enacted  laws  that  will  even- 
tually give  scholarships  amounting  to  $100  a 
year  to  three  thousand  students.  The  students 
are  left  to  choose  their  oww  institution.  In  case 
the  tuition  fees  are  more  than  $100  the  State 
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fund  may  be  applied  toward  the  payment  of  tHe 
fees.  The  colleges  must  be  within  the  State  and 
receive  the  approval  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation. Arrangements  were  made  whereby  the 
entire  second-year  class  of  advanced  naval  engi- 
neers were  sent  to  Columbia  University  for  the 
year  1913-14.  A  new  institution  of  collegiate 
grade  has  been  established  at  New  London, 
Conn.  It  is  a  largely  endowed  institution  that 
proposes  to  deal  more  directly  with  the  train- 
ing of  women  for  the  services  of  the  home  than 
does  any  Institution  now  existing  in  our  coun- 
try. The  president,  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Sykeg, 
is  now  engaged  in  selecting  a  faculty  and  pro- 
viding for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings. 

New  Presidents.  Among  the  institutions 
that  elected  new  presidents  durins  1013  were 
the  following:  Goucher  College,  l>r.  William 
W.  Guth;  Hobart  College,  Dr.  Lyman  P.  Powell; 
Wells  College,  Dr.  Kerr  D.  Macmillan;  Leland 
Stanford  Jr.  University,  Dr.  John  Casper 
Branner;  Miami  University,  Dr.  Raymond  M. 
Hughes;  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Dr. 
Henry  Louis  Smith;  University  of  Colorado, 
Dr.  Livingston  Farrand.  The  newly  formed 
Connecticut  College  for  Women  at  New  London 
elected  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Sykes,  formerly  director 
of  the  school  of  practical  arts.  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  as  its  first  president. 
The  presidents  of  three  of  the  larger  institu- 
tions resigned  during  the  vear:  Dr.  David 
Starr  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University 
resigned  the  presidency  and  accepted  the  office 
of  chancellor  which  was  created  for  him.  Presi- 
dent James  M.  Taylor  resigned  from  Vassar 
College  after  twenty-seven  years  of  service.  Dr. 
John  H.  Finley  resigned  the  presidency  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  accept  the 
position  of  commissioner  of  education  for  New 
York  State. 

Resources.     The    596    universities,    colleges, 
and  technological  schools  reporting  to  the  Bu- 
reau  of  Education   had  in   1011-12  an  income 
of  $89,835,787,  exclusive  of  endowment.     More 
than  a  fourth  of  this  amount  was  received  by 
the  following  eight  institutions:    Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Cornell  Universitv,  Harvard  University, 
Yale  University,  University  of  California,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Universitv  of  Minnesota,  and 
University  of  Wisconsin*     On  the  other  hand, 
each  of  eighty'three  other  institutions  had  in- 
comes of  less  than  $20,000.    The  endowments  of 
the  institutions  were  increased  by  $14,678,308, 
and  now  amount  to  a  total  of  $357,048,919.    The 
income  from  these  funds  is  sufficient  to  meet 
about,  one-sixth  of  the  current  expenses  of  the 
institutions.     More  than  one-third  of  the  total 
amount  of  endowment  reported  is  in  six  insti- 
tutions,   namely:      Columbia   University,    $29,- 
348,920;   Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  $27,- 
000,000;    Harvard,    $25,757,062;    University    of 
Chicago,    $17,226,573;    Yale.    $13,824,078;    and 
Cornell    University,    $9,523,405.      One    hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  institutions  other  than  those 
supported  by  the  State  or  cities  had  no  endow- 
ment whatever.     The  States  and  cities  contrib- 
uted $24,144,353  toward  the  income  of  the  in- 
stitutions,   and    $28,792,318    was    derived    from 
student  fees.    A  total  of  $3,729,952  was  received 
from  private  benefactions  for  current  expenses. 
The  presidents  of  Columbia  and  Princeton  uni- 
yersities  each  made  a  plea  for  increased  endow- 
ment a  part  of  their  annual  report.    Many  insti- 
tutions were  considering  the  advisability  of  in- 


creasing their  tuition  fees.  At  its  regular  No- 
vember meeting  the  Yale  corporation  increased 
the  tuition  charges  in  two  undergraduate  de- 
partments and  in  the  graduate  school.  Begin- 
ning in  1914  the  normal  tuition  charge  in  the 
college  will  be  $160,  instead  of  $155;  in  the 
scientific  school  the  charge  will  be  raised  from 
$150  to  $180,  and  where  required  incidentals 
are  included,  from  $171  to  about  $200. 

XTKIVEBSITIES  AND  COLLEQES,  Eng- 
lish. In  connection  with  the  universities  and 
university  colleges,  not  including  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  a  notable  feature  has  been  that  a 
federated  scheme  of  superannuation  for  profes- 
sors and  other  members  of  their  staffs  has  been 
introduced  with  the  advice  of  the  board  of  ed- 
ucation. The  insured  will  have  a  choice  of 
types  of  benefits  and  a  choice  of  insurance 
companies,  with  a  number  of  which  contracts 
have  been  undertaken.  The  scheme  is  compul- 
sory on  those  receiving  salaries  over  £300  a 
year,  and  optional  for  those  receiving  from 
£200  to  £300  a  year,  while  those  receiving  less 
than  £200  may  insure  with  the  consent  of  the 
institution  to  which  they  belong.  The  scheme 
is  contributory  and  deductions  of  not  more 
than  5  per  cent,  may  be  made  from  salary,  the 
institution  contributing  a  sum  to  bring  the 
amount  up  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  salary. 

l*he  Royal  Commission  on  the  University  of 
London  has  issued  its  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions   (Cd.  6717).     The  aim  of  the  report  is 
to   establish    in   London    a   real   teaching  uni- 
versity, located  in  a  distinct  university  quar- 
ter,  as   distinguished   from   a  mere  examining 
body.     The  constituent  colleges  to  be  admitted 
are  to  be  under  the  financial  and  educational 
control    of   the    university    acting   through    a 
court  aa  the  legislative  bodv  and  the  Senate  as 
the  executive  body.     The  faculty  is  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  organization;  the  faculties  will  in- 
clude arts,  science,  technology,  economics,  medi- 
cine, law,  and  theology.    The  teaching  appoint- 
ments will  be  made  by  the  university  and  the 
examination    for    degrees    will    be    common    to 
students  in  all  departments  of  the  constituent 
bodies.     The  external  examinations  are  for  the 
present  to  be  continued  but  only  in  the  United 
Kingdom.     Admission   to  the  university  is  to 
be  open  to  students  over  seventeen  on  presenting 
a  certificate  from  a  secondary  school,  and  the 
university  is  to  abandon  entrance  examinations 
except  for  external  students.    The  first  constit- 
uent colleges  will  be   the  Imperial  College  of 
Science    and    Technology,    University    College, 
King's   College,   Bedford    College,    and   London 
School  of  Economics.     The  London  Day  Train- 
ing College  and  King's  College  for  Women  are 
to  be  recognized  for  certain  departments,  and 
Birbeck  College  and  East  London  College  will 
also   be   admitted    on    complying   with    certain 
conditions.     The  two  last  institutions  are  at- 
tended  largely   by   evening  students,   who  will 
thus  be  able  to   qualify   for  degrees.     Parlia- 
ment is  to  be  asked  to  pass  an  act  embodying 
the   recommendations   of   the  commission. 

In  the  universities  and  colleges  receiving  the 
board  of  education  grant  there  were  in  1912-13 
9204  students;  the  grant  amounted  to  £218,808. 
In  addition  there  were  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
some  8000  students. 

XTNIVEBSITY  OF  LOKDOK.  See  Univis- 
siTTES  Ain>  Colleges.  Engltsh. 
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ony  of  French  West  Africa  (q.y.)*  The  mili- 
tary territory  of  the  Niger  was  separated  from 
the  colony  by  order  of  the  governor-general 
for  French  West  Africa  dated  June  22,  1910, 
and  reorganized  under  a  commandant;  and  by 
the  same  order  Timbuktu  was  reorganized  un- 
der a  lieutenant-colonel  whose  duty  is  to  cen- 
tralize the  affairs  of  this  region  and  who  is 
responsible  to  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Upper 
Senegal  and  Niger.  The  colony  has  direct  com- 
munication with  the  coast  by  way  of  the  Sen- 
egal, which  is  navigable  as  far  as  Kayes  at 
high  water.  About  a  million  and  a  half  of  the 
population  are  Mussulmans  (Moors,  Tonaregs, 
Foulb^s,  etc.) ;  the  remainder  are  mixed  fetish- 
istic  tribes  of  low  type  for  the  most  part. 
Cotton  textiles  are  manufactured  by  natives, 
and  practically  all  agricultural  and  domestic 
implements  are  locally  forged.  The  soil  yields 
cotton,  rice,  millet,  peanuts,  manioc,  etc.,  as 
well  as  rubber,  gums,  and  other  forest  products. 
Grazing  is  generally  followed.  In  1911  the  im- 
ports by  the  Senegal  were  valued  at  17,000,000 
francs,  and  the  exports  at  4,500,000;  by  way  of 
the  Sahel  and  the  Sahara,  1,500,000  (chiefly 
salt)  and  500,000  (grains,  textiles,  etc.) ; 
by  southern  routes  (Senegal,  Guinea,  Ivory 
Coast,  and  Gold  Coast),  4,000,000  and  8,000,000. 
The  Kayes-Koulikoro  Railway  (553  kilometers) 
reaches  the  Niger  at  Bamako.  A  branch  (12 
kilometers)  connects  Kayes  with  M6dine.  The 
Ambid^i-Kayes  section  (44  kilometers)  of  the 
Thifts-Kayes  line  is  in  regular  operation* 
Bamako,  the  capital,  had  (1911)  7052  inhab- 
itants; Ouagoagou  19,332,  Kayes  8952,  S^gou 
8405,  Timbuktu  6552.  The  lieutaiant-governor 
in    1913   was  J.   Clozel. 

UBANnXlL  See  Chbmistbt,  Industrial; 
and  Radium,  Uranium,  and  Vanadium  Ores. 

XJBBAITE.     See  Mineralogy. 

TTBTTQTTAY.  A  republic  of  South  America, 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  between  Brazil  and 
Argentina.     The  capital  is  Montevideo. 

Area  and  Population.  The  republic  con- 
sists of  19  departments,  whose  aggregate  area 
is  stated  at  186,925  square  kilometers  (72,172 
square  miles).  A  recent  planimetric  calcula- 
tion places  the  area  at  178,700  square  kilometers 
(68,996  square  miles).  The  census  of  October 
12,  1908,  returned  a  population  of  1,042,686. 
The  department  of  Montevideo,  with  only  664 
square  kilometers  (256  square  miles)  had  309,- 
231  inhabitants.  Of  the  total,  861,464  (82.52 
per  cent.)  were  natives,  and  180,722  (17.38  per 
cent.)  werfe  foreign-born.  The  foreigners  in- 
cluded 62,357  Italians,  54,885  Spaniards,  27,789 
Brazilians,  18,600  Argentines,  and  8341  French. 
The  population  in  1912  was  estimated  at  1,225,- 
914;  Montevideo  department,  348,488  (at  end 
of  1912,  352,487.)  The  larger  cities  and 
towns,  with  population  in  1908,  are:  Monte-, 
video,  291,465;  PaysandlS,  20,953;  Salto,  19,- 
788;  Mercedes,  15,667;  Minas,  13,345;  Melo, 
12,355;  San  Jos4,  12,297;  Rocha,  12,200. 
Movement  of  the  population  in  1911  and  1912, 
respectively:  Marriages,  6967  and  7541;  births 
(including  stillbirths),  37,530  and  39,171; 
deaths  (including  stillbirths),  16,552  and  16,- 
746;  stillbirths,  1367  and  1330;  excess  of  births, 
20,978  and  22,426;  arrivals,  195,389  and  248,- 
085;  departures,  170,022  and  222,157.  The  im- 
migration of  farm  laborers  is  encouraged.  There 
were  reported  for  1911  934  public  primary 
schools,   with   an   enrollment  of   82,441    pupils. 


There  are  a  number  of  secondary  and  spedal 
schools.  The  university  at  Monteyideo  had  112 
teachers,  530  students,  and  661  students  in  the 
secondaiy  departments. 

Industries  and  Commerce.  Uruguay  is  no- 
tably a  grazing  country.  The  livestock  census 
of  1908  returned  8,192,602  cattle,  26,286,296 
sheep,  556,307  horses,  17,671  mules,  4428  asses, 
.180,099  swine,  and  19,951  goats.    Only  a  small 

?roportion  of  the  country  is  under  cultivation, 
here  were  reported  for  the  year  1911-12  323,244 
hectares  under  wheat,  yielding  2,383,230  quin- 
tals; corn,  239,118  ha.,  2,022,830  qs.;  flax,  57,698 
ha.,  223,167  qs.  (of  flaxseed) ;  oats,  34,656  ha., 
264,936  qs.  Mining  and  manufacturing  are 
little  developed. 

The  special  trade  has  been  valued  as  follows, 
in  thousands  of  pesos  (gold) : 

1907     1908     i555    iSio     mi     liiT^ 

Imports.. 37,471  88,730  87,167  40,814  44.798  49,380 
Exports.. 34.912    40,296    46,150    40,801    44,536    48,801 

Classified  exports  in  1912:  Livestock  prod- 
ucts: 44,039,624  pesos;  agricultural  products, 
2,064,704;  mining  products,  2,242,995;  hunting 
and  fishery  products,  224,576;  provisions  for 
ships,  228,845.  In  1911  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  were  valued  at  12,162,000  pesos;  Ger- 
many, 7,591,000;  United  States,  5,453,000;  Ar- 
gentina, 4,013,000;  France,  3,800,000.  Exports 
to  France  in  1912,  8,643,000  pesos;  Germany, 
.7,602,000;  Belgium,  7,596,000;  Argentina,  7,068,- 
000;  United  Kingdom,  6,294,000.  In  1912  there 
entered  at  the  ports  13,139  vessels,  of  10,423,738 
tons  (steam  6665,  of  9,181,988  tons),  and 
cleared  12,917  vessels,  of  10,278,332  tons  (steam 
6477,  of  9,053,946  tons).  Merchant  marine  in 
1912:  42  steamers,  of  29,562  tons  net,  and  165 
sail,  of  27,798  tons  net. 

Communications.  The  length  of  railway  re- 
ported in  operation  at  the  end  of  1911  was 
2512  kilometers  (1561  miles);  under  construc- 
tion, 610  kilometers  (379  miles).  Railway 
construction  was  continued  during  1912  and 
1913,  but  exact  figures  for  the  new  lines  are  not 
available.  At  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  government  of  the  republic  had 
signed  a  contract  with  the  Uruguay  Railway,  an 
American  corporation,  that  was  a  subsidiary  of 
the  European  Farquhar  syndicate,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  line  250  miles  in  length  from 
Montevideo  to  Carmen  in  the  department  of 
Durazno  and  thence  to  a  point  where  connection 
will  be  made  with  the  Midland  Railway.  In 
addition  a  short  line  was  to  be  constructed  to 
connect  the  east  coast  of  Uruguay  Railway  at 
Olmos  with  the  new  line  to  Carmen,  and  also 
a  line  from  San  Carlos  to  Rocha,  fifty  miles  in 
length.  The  government  was  to  pay  the  cost 
price  of  construction,  plus  a  profit  of  ten  per 
cent,  to  the  contractor,  paying  in  bonds  bearing 
6  per  cent,  interest,  while*  the  railway  corpora- 
tion agreed  to  construct  not  less  than 'thirty -one 
miles  of  track  every  nine  months,  building  the 
line  between  San  Carlos  and  Rocha  first.  The 
Farquhar  syndicate,  in  addition  to  controlling 
the  Uruguay  Railway,  controlled  the  Midland 
system  as  far  south  as  Santa  Isabel  in  the  de- 
partment of  Durazno  and  the  east  coast  of 
Uruguay  railway  from  Olmos  to  San  Carlos. 
The  new  line  provided  for  would  give  the  Mid- 
land system  an  independent  connection  with 
Montevideo   and  especially,  a  .route. {dong  the 
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coast  from  Montevideo  to  Paloxna.  The  state, 
as  a  part  of  the  contract,  agreed  to  buy  from 
the  Uruguay  Railway  the  line  under  construc- 
tion from  Rocha  to  Paloma  and  the  concession 
for  a  line  from  Rocha  to  Treinta  y  Tres  was 
cancelled.  The  new  contract  also  was  to  give 
preference  to  the  company  for  the  operation  of 
the  railways  when  they  were  completed.  The 
Fray-Bonitos-Algorta  Railway  was  under  con- 
struction m  1913.  Telegraphs  (1912):  8600 
kilometers  of  line,  with  57  offices;  wireless  sta- 
tions, 4,  and  7  on  board  ship.  Post  offices 
(1912),  1129. 

Finance.  The  standard  of  value  is  gold; 
the  monetary  unit  is  the  peso,  par  value 
$1.03424.  For  the  fiscal  year  1913  estimated 
revenue  and  expenditure  were  35,142,3G0  and 
35,133,812  pesos,  respectively;  for  the  fiscal  year 
1914  (according  to  the  budget  submitted  to  the 
Congress),  36,597,360  and  36,616,877.  For  the 
latter  year  estimated  revenue  included  customs, 
17,600,000  pesos;  taxes  on  real  estate,  4,330,000; 
licenses,  1,840,000;  taxes  on  alcoholic  liquors, 
tobacco,  and  matches,  1,767,000;  earnings  of 
the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  1,466,000;  stamps, 
etc.,  1,036,000;  inheritance  tax,  1,000,000.  The 
larger  estimated  disbursements  for  the  fiscal 
year  1914:  Public  debt,  18,360,042  pesos;  war 
and  marine,  4,695,162;  interior,  3,371,621;  pub- 
lic instruction,  3,193,132;  finance,  2,624,850;  in- 
dustry, 1.686,879.  Public  debt  December  31, 
1912:  Foreign  consolidated,  120,664,512  pesos; 
international,  2,294,000;  internal,  10,437,073; 
total,  133,296,145.  Debt  charges  in  1912,  7,728,- 
928  pesos. 

Abmt.  a  small  regular  army  is  maintained. 
Liability  to  service  is  universal,  but  sufficient 
volunteers  in  the  main  can  be  found  to  recruit 
the  various  organizations  and  the  regular  army 
proper  is  made  up  largely  of  Indians  and  negroes. 
There  is  a  national  guard  composed  of  young 
men  who  are  supposed  to  assemble  for  drill  on 
thirteen  Sundays  in  the  year.  The  regular 
army  numbered  10,345  officers  and  men  on  a 
peace  footing,  while  in  addition  there  are  a 
police  force  of  6000,  a  national  guard,  or  militia, 
of  about  46,000,  local  troops  amounting  to 
25,000,  and  a  territorial  guard  of  16,000,  making 
in  all  a  force  of  100,000  men  with  20  field  guns 
and  115  machine  guns. 

Navy.  The  navy  includes  one  armored  cruiser, 
of  2200  tons  (thcf  Mwtevideo,  built  in  1887); 
one  torpedo  cruiser,  of  1500  tons  (the  Uruguay, 
1910) ;  one  gunboat,  of  300  tons  {18  de  Julio), 
one  school-ship,  of  300  tons';  and  three  dispatch 
boats. 

GovERXifET^T.  The  legislative  power  rests 
with  the  General  Assembly,  or  Congress,  con- 
sisting of  the  Senate  (19  members,  elected  for 
six  years  by  indirect  vote),  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  (90  members,  elected  for  three 
years  by  direct  vote).  The  president  is  elected 
for  four  'years  by  the  General  Assembly  and 
is  not  eligible  for  a  consecutive  term.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  responsible  ministry  of  seven  mem- 
bers. The  president  for  the  term  ending  March 
1.  1915,  is  Jo8«  Batlle  y  OrdOfiez.  He  was  presi- 
dent in  1903-07. 

History.  Several  new  cabinet  officials  were 
appointed  during  the  year:  Pedro  Cosio,  min- 
ister of  finance;  Dr.  Jos4  Ramasso,  minister  of 
industries;  Dr.  Julien  de  la  Hoz,  minister  of 
justice  and  education;  and  Dr.  Barbaroux,  min- 
ister of  foreign   affairs.     A  progressive  policy 


was  pursued  by  the  ministry.  In  his  message 
to  Congress  President  OrdOfiez  elaborated  a 
project  for  the  organization  of  popular  credit 
on  a  basis  of  cooperation  and  reciprocity;  as 
soon  as  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic  had  reached  $20,000,000,  there  was  to 
be  set  aside  $600,000  for  the  development  of 
cooperative  credit,  for  the  bepefit  of  artisans, 
tradesmen,  and  small  employers.  Another  en- 
lightened measure  was  the  eight-hour-day  bill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  June 
1.  At  the  same  time  there  was  under  considera- 
tion a  bill  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  limit  the 
working  hours  to  four  a  day  for  those  from 
14  to  16  years  old,  and  to  six  for  those  from 
16  to  19,  and  to  prohibit  night  work  for  children 
under  16  and  for  women.  In  order  the  more 
effectively  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country,  the 
minister  of  finance  ordered  the  labor  office  to 
compile  statistics  on  the  cost  of  living,  the 
wages  of  the  working  classes,  the  supply  of  and 
demand  for  labor.  Moreover,  the  government 
was  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  programme 
of  economic  betterment.  It  encouraged  affor- 
estation, and  colonization,  exempted  agricultural 
implements  and  seeds  from  customs  duties, 
created    an    office    of    agricultural   defense,    en- 

§aged  expert  advisers,  appointed  Dr.  Mufioz 
[imenez  to  study  American  and  European  meth- 
ods of  meat-packing,  and  entertained  at  Monte- 
video the  International  Conference  of  Agricul- 
tural Defense,  May  2-10.  The  new  Montevideo 
Port  Railway,  opened  May  16,  was  constructed 
as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  minister  of 
public  works.  Towards  the  improvement  of 
Coronilla  harbor  $350,000  was  appropriated, 
this  sum  being  destined  to  defray  preliminary 
expenses. 

The  promotion  of  the  country's  welfare  had 
a  negative  as  well  as  a  positive  side.  Unpro- 
ductive expenditure  on  jewelry  was  penalized 
by  a  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty.  In  December 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  approved  in  principle 
an  anti-alcoholic  bill.  Deputy  Toscano,  in  a 
jspeech  for  the  adoption  of  the  bill,  made  the 
astonishing  statement  that  there  are  now  in 
Montevideo  1900  saloons,  and  1369  in  the  prov- 
inces, making  a  total  of  3269,  or  about  one  to 
every  300  inhabitants. 

An  interesting  movement  for  constitutional 
revision  was  on  foot  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year.  It  was  proposed  to  vest  legislative  and 
appointive  power  in  a  committee  of  nine,  elected 
in  rotation,  each  for  nine  years.  In  place  of 
the  president,  there  would  be  a  chairman  elected 
by  the  committee  and  subject  to  recall. 

A  foreign  loan  was  contemplated  in  September, 
in  accordance  with  recommendations  made  by 
the  president.  It  was  planned  to  borrow  25,000,- 
000  pesos,  to  be  used  for  public  works  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  debt.  Difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  placing  the  loan,  but  in  December 
it  was  reported  that  $10,000,000  had  been  taken 
by  an  Anglo-French  syndicate,  and  that  the 
Uruguayan  government  intended  to  create  a  to- 
bacco mgnopoly.  The  budget  drawn  up  for 
1913-14  placed  the  revenues  at  36.597,360  pesos, 
and  the  expenditures  at  36,616,876.98  pesos.  As 
an  act  of  neighborly  courtesy,  Uruguay  sent  a 
delegation  to  join  in  the  patriotic  festivities  of 
Paraguay,  May  14.  Juan  Pedro  Castro  was  nom- 
inated to  The  Hague  Permanent  Court.  ^ 
It  was  reported  in  Decex^^Jj^^i^uRai-^e 
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mentary  elections  of  NoTember  30  had  resulted  The  coal  production  in  1013  is  estimated  hy 

in  a  majority  for  the  Colorqdo  Part^.  the  United   States   Geological   Survey   about  5 

TJTAH.    Population.    The  population  of  the  per   cent,   more   than   that  of    1912,   in  which 

State  in  1910  was  373,351.     According  to  the  year    it   was   3,116,149    short   tons,    valued   at 

estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  made  $5,146,451.    This  was  an  increase  over  the  pro- 

in  1913,  the  population  in  that  year  was  404,735.  duction  in  1912  of  502,974  short  tons,  or  20  per 

AgbicttltubEw      The    area,    production,    and  cent.    The  increased  production  in  1912  is  at- 

yalue  of   the   principal   crops   in    1912-13    are  iributed  to  activity  in  metal  mining  in  related 

shown  in  the  following  table.    The  fibres  are  industries,  and  to  general  prosperous  conditions 

from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul-  throughout  the  State.     The   total   number  '  of 

ture,  and  those  for  1913  are  estimates  only.  men  employed  in  the  coal  mines  in   1912  was 

_______^___«_^^______  8328,  compared  with  3060  in  1911.    The  average 

n^^»  ^?l^^^   ^?f  aS?-  .XS^Saa  working  time  increased  from  236  days  to  285. 

^^"^    }Jii     ^S'^        iM    *  iofiooo  There  were  no  strike,  or  other  labor  troubles  in 

Wheat    1913    266|ooo     6,42o!ooo     4,687,000  1912.     The  fatal  accidents  in  -the  coal  mines 

1912    236,000     6,059,000     4,644.000  of  Utah  in  1912  numbered  18,  an  increase  of  4 

°'**   nil     M     i^M     |:§^|:r  over  1911      Of  the   18  f.UlHi«.   1«   occ«rr«l 

Rye    1918      12,000        204,000        122.000  unaerground  and  two  on  tne  surface. 

1912       6.000         90,000         61,000  Tbanspobtation.    The  railway  mileage  of  the 

Potatoes    1918     20,000     8.600.000     2,088,000  gtate  on  January  1,  1913.  was  2055. 

1912       19,000       8,515,000       1,722,000  ^              tinuuu^jr    x,   xwxo,   *'*V'"'7- 

Hay   1918    890,000     a  909,000     8,262,000  HiDucATiON.     The  latest  report  of  tne  super- 

1912    868,000     1,028,000     8,184,000  intendent  of  public  instruction  is  for  the  bien- 

'  nial  period  ending  June  30,  1912.     The  school 

«Tona.  population  of  1912.  was  111,333.     The  average 

MiNEBAL  PBomrcnoir.    The  mines  of  the  State  daily  attendance  was  92,129.     There  were  691 

in  1913  produced  over   10,250,000  tons  of  ore,  schools,  with  702  male  and  1935  female  teachers, 

with  recoverable  gold,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  and  The  average  monthly  salary  of  male  teachers 

lead  at  about  $43,000,000,  according  to  the  esti-  was  $82.98,  and  of  females  $65.02.     The  total 

mates  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  amount  expended  in  1912  was  $3,994,767. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  yield  of  copper  due  Finance.    The  latest  report  of  the  treasurer 

largely  to  the  closing  of  the  Mercur  gold  naine.  jg  fop  the  fiscal  year  1912.    The  total  receipts 

The    value    of    the    gold    produced    was    about  for    the    fiscal   year    amounted    to    $3,668,004. 

$3,581,900,  which  was  about  10  Pjr  cent,  less  There  was  a  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning 

that  of  1912.    The  silver  yield  in  1913  was  about  ^f  the  year  of  $1,871,595.     The  disbursements 

12,600,000  ounces,  or  about  9  per  cent,  less  than  amounted  to  $3,877,898,  leaving  a   balance  on 

in  1912.    The  copper  mine  output,  which  reached  jj^nd  on  November  30,  1912,  of  $1,661,801.   The 

158,200,000    in    1913,    surpassed    the    previous  chief  receipts  are  from  taxation,  and  the  chief 

yearly  records—an  increase  of  about  15  per  cent,  expenditures  are  for  education,   Stote   officers, 

over  the  production  of  1912.     The  lead  output  ^^^  g^ate  institutions. 

showed  an  increase  of  P^V^y   12  Per  cent,  in  CH^BrriES  and  Cobrbctions.    The  State  has 

1913,  which  ?»/^<l?  »  t?,^l  ^^15^^^^^^  no  department  of  charities  and  oormrtions.  and, 

compared  with  140,311,035  in  1912      The  pro-  previous  to  1912,  there  was  one  organised  char- 

duction  of  zinc  ore  r«°»?;°«;f^ about  ^^^  f^^,!^  ^.^^     .^  g^j^  La^^  ^^    ^^^  ^^ 

,n  1912   yielding  over  17,000,000  pounds  of  re-  ^ed    by    private    subscriptions.      The    State 

Qoverable  spelter     The  total  value  of  the  mm-  ^^^intains  a  State  Mental  Hospital  at  Prova, 

eral  products  of  the  State  in  1912  was  $61,000,-  ^,,.^j,  averages  about  400  inmates;  a  SUte  In- 

942   compared  with  $43  774  331  m  1911.  ^^^^^.^i  ^^^^  ^^  ^^       ^ith  ^„  ^^            ^, 

^.l\l  1^^  production  of  the  State  m  1912  was  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  inmates;  and  a  School  for  the 

$4,266,851,  a  decrease  of  $431,147  over  the  pro-  j^^^^  ^„^  g^.^^  ^^  q^        ^^^  ^^  enrollment 

duction   in   1911.     The   largest  production   was  .^  f___,    mn  f^   19/5 

from  Juab  Countv,  which  yielded  $1,804,842  in  ^^^^^i\J^  Jif*    ^,,,^      rm,.,^   «..   „^ 

1012,  against  $1,600,369  in  1911.    The  Bingham  o,^^^™^?.  ^^  Govebnment.     There   was   no 

district^in   Salt' Lake  County,  with   ite  |reat  ^^!'^%Zr^f^J^^^i^ 

Ti^'iL  «^^9^  io.rii  ill  J^l  Jtnnt^o?^^^^  ^^>  1016.    The  legislature  on  February  6  voted 

$1,795,532.    Nearly  all  the  output  of  the  Stote  '.^^^  ^^^  constitutional  amendment  providing 

'%'rsit^'ru^prof-the  state  in  1912  was  ^  ^n^J^t  ^^^^^^^                          /•      J. 

13,83^6,5^  an^Ts-dT^ee^eU^J*':?^^^              V. 

Uteh'is   an   importont  producer   of   copper  J"*  <>}  ^^^^  provided  the  indeterminate  sen- 

(q.v.).    The  production  in  1912  was  132,160,052  <«"/®  ^^r  persons  convicted  of  crime.     The  sec- 

pounds  of  blister  copper,  compared  with  142,-  ^"^  was  a  provision  against  unfair  competition 

340,215  pounds  in  1911.    The  decrease  was  due  a^^  discrimination,  and  the  third  was^a  measnre 

to  labor  troubles  in  the  Bingham  Camp,  which  providing    for    mothers'    pensions.      See    also 

resulted  in  the  closing  of  the  mines  for  some  i^^Q^on  Regulation. 

time  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.     The  State  Government.    Governor,  William  Spiy ; 

total  recorded  output  of  the  State  to  the  close  Secretary  of  Stote,  D.  Mattson;  Treasurer.  J.  D. 

of  1912  is  929,194,840  pounds,  and  in  the  pro-  Jewkes;  Auditor,  L.  G.  Kelly;  Atterney-General, 

duction  for  1912  Utah  ranks  fourth  among  the  A.  R.  Barnes;  Superintendent  of  Education.  A. 

copper  producing  States.    The  three  districts  in  C.  Nelson ;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Willard 

which  nearly  all  the  copper  is  produced  are  the  Done — all  Republicans. 

Bingham  district,  the  Tintic  aistrict,  and  the  Judiciabt.     Supreme  Court:     Chief  Justice, 

Frisco  district.  W.  M.  McCarty;  Justices,  J.  E.  Frick  and  Dan- 
Digitized  by  Vj^t^y  IC 
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iel  N.  Straup;  Clerk,  H.  W.  ariffith—all  Repub- 
licans. 

State  Leoislatube,  1013.  Democrats:  Sen- 
ate, 2;  House,  14;  joint  ballot,  16.  Republicans: 
Senate,  16;  House,  31;  joint  ballot,  47.  Repub- 
lican majority:  Senate,  14;  House,  17;  joint 
ballot,  31. 

The  names  of  senators  and  representatives  to 
Congress  will  be  found  in  the  article  United 
States,  section  Congreaa. 

UTAH.  University  of.  A  State  institution 
ior  higher  education  founded  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  in  1850.  .  The  total  enrollment  in  all 
departments  in  December,  1013,  was  1100.  The 
faculty  numbered  70.  There  were  no  noteworthy 
changes  in  the  faculty  during  the  year,  and  no 
notable  benefactions  were  received.  The  uni- 
versity is  supported  almost  entirely  by  the 
State.  The  library  contains  about  37,000  vol- 
umes. The  president  is  J.  T.  Kingsbury,  Ph.  D., 
J).  Sc. 

VACCINATIOia'.    See  Small-fox  and  Vao- 

CINATION.  

VACCINE  THERAPY.  A  new  vaccine 
against  whooping  cough  was  prepared  from  the 
Bordet-Gengou  bacillus  isolated  from  a  case  of 
whooping  cough.  Many  favorable  reports  as  to 
the  curative  value  of  this  vaccine  were  made. 
See  Diphtheria  and  Small-pox. 

VACinXH  PTTMP.  See  Pumping  Machinebt. 
VALPARAISO  TTNIVEBSITY.  An  insti- 
-tion  for  higher  education,  founde<f  at  Valparaiso, 
Ind.,  in  1873.  There  were  enrolled  in  all  de- 
partments in  the  autumn  of  1913,  5000  students. 
The  faculty  numbered  207.  There  were  no 
notable  changes  iii  the  faculty  during  the  year, 
and  no  large  benefactions  were  received.  The 
productive  funds  of  the  university  amount  to 
about  $350,000.  The  library  contains  about  15,- 
000  volumes.  The  president  is  Henry  B. 
Brown,  A.M. 

VAKBEBY,   Abminius.     A  Hungarian   lin- 
ffuist  and  Orientalist,  died  September  15,  1913. 
He  was  bom  in  Duna-Szerdahely,  Hungary,  of 
Jewish   parents   in    1832.     After  studying  pri- 
Tately  and  at  the  University  of  Presburg,  he 
-went  to  Constantinople  to  study  Turkish   life 
and  language.     There  he  earned  his  living  by 
reciting  Turkish  and  Persian  poems  in  the  coffee 
houses,  and  by  teaching  languages.    In  time  his 
abilities   gained   for   him    an    entrance    in   the 
Ottoman    society.      His    interest    in    languages 
led  to  a  journey  to  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Samar- 
kand.   He  had  already  been  made  a  correspond- 
ing   member    of    the    Hungarian    Academy    of 
Sciences,  and  in   1861   this  body  voted  to  him 
1000  florins  on  condition  that  he  should  go  into 
the  interior  of  Asia  and  investigate  the  affinities 
of  the  Magyar  tongue.    The  next  few  years  were 
spent  in  Persia  and  other  Oriental  countries. 
Cfn  his  return  to  Hungary  he  was  received  with 
a  coolness  which  was  due  chiefly  to  his  humble 
1)1  rth   Bind   the   fact  that   he  was   a  Jew.     On 
account  of  this,   he  went  to  London   in   1864. 
His  account  of  his  travels  was  a  great  success, 
and    was    afterwards   translated    into    fourteen 
European  and  Oriental  languages.     On  his  ap- 
pointment  as   professor  of   Oriental    languages 
in  the  University  of  Budapest,  he  returned  to 
Hungary  and  published  a  number  of  books  on 
linguistic  and  Asiatic  subjects.     He  made  peri- 
odical visits  to  Constantinople,  becoming  in  late 
years  an  adviser  of  the  Sultan  Abdul  Ham  id; 
and  he  made  repeated  visits  to  England,  where 


he  lectured.  He  took  a  strong  anti-Russian 
attitude  toward  the  Far  Eastern  question,  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  what  he  declared  to  be  a 
steady  advance  of  Russia  toward  the  frontiers 
of  India.  His  published  writings  include 
Travels  in  Central  Asia  (1864);  Sketches  of 
Central  Asia  (1867);  The  Central  Asia  Ques- 
tion (1874);  Arminius  Vambery,  his  Life  and 
Adventures  (1883);  The  Coming  Struggle  for 
India  (1885);  The  Story  of  My  Struggles; 
Western  Culture  in  Eastern  Lands  (1906). 
Also  several  works  relating  to  literature,  eth- 
nography, and  the  linguistics  of  Central  Asia. 

VANADIUH.  See  Chemistby,  Industrial; 
and  Radium,  Uranium,  and  Vanadium  Ores. 

VANDEBBILT  TTNIVEBSITY.  An  insti- 
tion  for  higher  education  founded  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  in  1872.  The  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  the  several  departments  of  the  university  in 
the  autumn  of  1013  was  1000.  The  faculty 
numbered  125.  There  were  no  noteworthy 
changes  in  the  faculty  during  the  year.  The 
university  received  a  gift  *of  $1,000,000  from 
Andrew  Carnegie  in  May  for  a  medical  college. 
The  productive  funds  of  the  university  amount 
to  about  $2,500,000,  and  the  income  to  about 
$245,000.  The  library  contains  about  2000  vol- 
umes. The  president  is  J.  H.  Kirkland,  LL.D., 
D.  C.  L. 

yABDAMAN,  James  K.  United  States  sen- 
senator  (Democrat)  from  Mississippi.  He  was 
born  in  Jackson  County,  Miss.,  in  1861;  spent 
his  early  years  on  a  farm;  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  removed  to  Car  roll  ton.  Miss.,  and  began 
the  study  of  law.  In  1881  he  began  to  practice 
at  Winona,  and  in  connection  with  his  law  prac- 
tice edited  the  Winona  Advance.  He  removed  in 
1884  to  Qreenwood,  Miss.,  where  he  practiced 
law  and  became  the  owner  and  editor  of  the 
Greenwood  Enterprise.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
men  in  the  South  to  support  W.  J.  Bryan. 
Elected  to  the  State  legislature  in  1880,  he  was 
reelected  in  1801;  was  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1894;  in  1895  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  governor  of  the  State;  established 
and  edited  the  Greenwood  Commonwealth  in 
1896,  and  was  its  editor  until  his  election  as 
governor  of  the  State  in  1903.  He  served  in  the 
Spanish- American  War,  attaining  the  rank  of 
major.  Returning  to  Mississippi  in  1899,  he 
became  a  candidate  for  governor  and  was  again 
defeated.  Four  years  later,  however,  he  was 
elected — ^the  first  governor  nominated  under  the 
primary  system.  In  1907  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate.  In  1910 
the  death  of  Senator  McLaurin  caused  a  vacancy 
and  he  was  again  a  candidate,  to  be  again  de- 
feated. In  1911  he  defeated  Senator  Percy  for 
renomination  by  60,000  votes  in  a  total  vote 
of  133,000.  Senator  Vardaman  has  attracted 
public  attention  by  reason  of  his  bitter  speeches 
on  the  negro  question  and  by  the  aggressive 
campaigns  carried  on  by  him  in  Mississippi. 

VASSAB  COLLEGE.  An  institution  for  the 
higher  education  of  women,  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  founded  in  1861.  The  enrollment  in  all 
departments  of  the  college  in  1913-14  was  1073. 
The  faculty  numbered  116.  Emerson  D.  Fite 
and  F.  F.  Thompson  were  added  to  the  depart- 
ment of  political  science.  Taylor  Hall,  a  new 
art  building,  was  begun  in  December,  1913.  The 
Sutro  Scholarships,  of  $10,000  each,  were  estab. 
lished  during  the  year.  The  income  from  all 
sources  was  about  $1,175,000.  The  library  con- 
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Eacports 

1912 

1913 

4S.387 

61.367 

10,696 

8.478 

22.690 

20.429 

S9.397 

36.825 

4.858 

3.691 

8.068 

7.587 

1.275 

1,101 

3.053 

2.408 

tains  about  80,000  volumes.    James  M.  Taylor, 

D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  resigned  the  presidency  in  1913,  19l?*^^5l3 

after  a  long  tenure  of  that  office.  United   States    32.309    35.403 

VENEZUELA,  United  States  of.    A  South  United  Kincrdom    ..  27.167    22.971 

American  republic,  on  the  northern  coast  east    g?™Spy    16.314    16,677 

t  r^  y  V  •        r^     '▲  1    n  -o^  .  Jfrance    13.896    is.ooo 

of  Colombia.     Capital,  Caracas.  Netherlands    7,461      8.658 

Abea  and  Population.    Venezuela  consists  of    Spain    4.403     4.800 

twenty    states,    two   territories,   and    a   federal    Jtaly    3,397      3.734 

district.     The  total  area  is  officially  stated  at   ^^^    '. ^ z!z 

1,020,400    square    kilometers     (393,976    square       Total 105.677  106,576    133,324  130,886 

miles) ;    according  to  an  unofficial   planimetric   ' 

calculation,    it    is    942,300    square    kilometers  In  the  fiscal  year  1913  there  entered  at  the 

(363,822    square    miles).      The    population    as  ports  1642  vessels,  of  1,548,267  tons.     Merchant 

estimated  in  1913  was  2,755,685.    Many  regard  marine  (1911),  8  steamers,  of  2046  tons  net,  and 

this  figure  as  much  too  large,  some  holding  that  15  sail,  of  2432  tons  net. 

it  is  even  twice  as  large  as  the  actual  number  Communications.      The    unsettled     political 

of  inhabitants.    It  is  estimated  that  about  seven-  conditions  to  which  Venezuela  has  been  subject 

tenths  of   the   people   are  mixed   bloods,  about  have  repelled  the  investment  of  foreign  capital, 

one- tenth  whites,  and  the  remainder  negroes  and  and    transportation    facilities    are    very    inade- 

Indians.     Movement   of   the  population  as   re-  quate.     Railways  extend  from  coast  towns  into 

ported  for  1911  and  1912,  respectively:     Mar-  the  interior,  but  they  are  not  connected  to  form 

riages,  8017  and  0^65;   births,  83,753  and  75,-  a  system.     In    1911   the  length  of  railway   in 

892;    deaths,    54,428    and    65,729;    immigrants,  operation  was  925  kilometers  (575  miles).   New 

9204  and  9672;  emigrants,  7219  and  7991.    The  railway  construction  of  the  year  included  the 

larger  towns,  with  estimated  population,  are:  completion   of  the   extension    from   Soapire    to 

Caracas    (in   Federal   District),  73,000;   Mara-  Santa  Terasa,  and  work  on  the  construction  of 

caibo    (Zulia),    50,000;    Valencia    (Carabobo),  the  Tacheira  Railway  to  Mazita,  De  Cara,  and 

40,000;    Barquisimeto    (Lara),    32,000;    Puerto  De  Poro.     There  are  many  miles  of  navigable 

Cabello    (Carabobo),   14,000;   La  Guaira    (Fed-  river.    Reported  length  of  telegraph  lines,  7889 

eral  District),   12,000.  kilometers,  with  183  offices.    Post  offices,  284. 

Education.    Illiteracy  is  prevalent,  probably  Finance.     The   standard   of   value    is   gold; 

three-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  being  unable  to  the  monetary  unit   is  the  bolivar,  whose  par 

read.    In  1910  there  were  1593  primary  schools,  value  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  franc,  19.295 

with  an  enrollment  of  51,047  pupils;   of  these  cents.    In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  reveone 

schools,    136   were   private,   with    3917    pupils,  and    expenditure   amounted    to   48,552.857    and 

Of  the  public  primary  schools,  1009   (with  47,-  52,337,125   bolivars,  respectively;    in   the  fiscal 

130  pupils)    were  classed  as  national   schools,  year  1911,  62,939,076  and  61,640,010.     For  the 

199   (with  5972  pupils)   as  federal  schools,  and  fiscal  year  1914,  see  the  accompanying  table: 

249    (with   8071   pupils)    as  municipal  schools.    ^       

For   secondary    instruction   there   are    reported  Budget  for  1918-14:                               Bolivars 

34  national  and  63  nrivate  colleges     There  are  ^^^n  dutl«  ........... .............»||»0^^^ 

a  few  institutions  for  special  or  technical   in-   cigarettes    4,56o!ooo.00 

struction  and,  at  Caracas  and  M6rida,  two  uni-  Wharves  4!ooo*,ooo.oo 

vprsitiPfl  Stamps    1.440.000.00 

^DVCTlOf^  A^v  Cou^mcK.    Agriculture  and   Sundries   ZMIMO.^ 

stock-raising  are  important.    Large  mineral  re-       Total  revenue  52.227,030.00 

sources  exist,  but,  aside  from  some  exploitation  Expenditures:                                         Bolivars 

of   gold,   copper,   and   asphalt,   they   are   little  interior  12.541.467.02 

developed.     There  is  little  manufacturing.     The   Foreign  relations  l.S39.57$.79 

crops  include  coffee,  sugar  cane,  cacao,  and  cere-  ^^"^   io  Ili'fJiTS 

als.    Among  important  forest  products  are  rub-  Fomento  ".!!!;!!!!!!!!!!!;!!!";;!!!."!.*!  4.'443'928!oo 

ber,  balata,  copaiba,  and  vanilla.  Public  Works 4.287.760.00 

Imports    and    exports    in   fiscal   years   ended   f^X**?"*    M21IJS 

June  30  have  been  valued  as  follows,  in  thou-   Sundries  '     ^^^-^^^-^ 

sands  of  bolivars:  Total    52.21 7.0S0. 00 


1909      1910        1911        1912       1918  '^^®    public    debt    declined    from    226,654,480 

Imnorts          49.180    56,641    80,179    105,677    106,576  bolivars  at  the  end  of   1907  to   180,370,424  at 

Exports    ..;:88.145    86.420    96.920    183,824    180.886  the  end  of  1911  and  181,612,182  at  the  end  of 

. -^  1912.     On  the  last  date,  the  foreign  debt  was 

Leading  imports  include  cotton  goods,  provi-  118,511,032  bolivars,  and  the  internal  debt  63,- 

sions,  and  hardware.     Principal  exports  in  the  101,150. 

fiscal   years    1012    and    1913,    in   thousands   of  Abut.     Nominally  military  service  is  obliga- 

bolivars:  tory    for   each    citizen    from    18    to    50    yean, 

— ________^_^__^  Ijyt  in  practice  the  army  is  recruited  by  volun- 

1912       1918                            1912      1913  tary  enrollment  or  by  force.    On  a  peace  basis 

Coffee    ....79,314    78.702   Gold   5,262    6,131  there   are    11,768  officers  and   7600  men,   there 

Rubber  and                          CoSoeV^    ...1.636    1.934  being  a  greater  number  of  officers  on  account  of 

ci5:ao^*      16,986    w'.OlO   Asphalt  V/.'/aMi    1M2  the  system  of  organization  of  cadres  by  which 

Hides    and                         Cattle    1,152    1.087  the  skeleton  units  can  be  recruited  up  to  any 

skins    ...10.271    11.088  Tonka  beans  807     ....  desired  strength.     On  a  war  basis  an  army  of 

■ 100,000  men  has  been  made  as  the  peace  strength. 

Trade  by  countries  in  the  fiscal  years  1912  but  this  is  without  any  special  basis  of  foonda- 

and  1913,  in  thousands  of  bolivars:  tion. 
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GoTEBNMENT.    Thc  constitution  of  August  9,   United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 

1909,  vests  the  legislative  power  in  a  congress    those  for  1913  are  estimates  only. 

of  two  houses,  the  Senate    (40  members)    and ^  ^  ^ =-; 

the  Chamber  of  Deputies      The  ^^^^f^^^   »^^^  Com   1918    ""Xo??     Te? W  IM«^^^^^^ 

thorlty  18  a  president,  elected  for   four  years  ^912        46,000      1,800,000     1,296,000 

and  assisted   by   a   cabinet   of   seven   members.   Wheat    1913  1.000  24.000  24.000 

Tho  nr^aiHpni:  in  1013  was  General  Juan  Vicente  1912  1,000  26.000  24,000 

pe  president  in  1»1J  was  ueneTOUuanvccu^  ^^^^         ^^  8,018.000      1.602.000 

G6mez,   whose  administration   began  April    iw,  ^^9^2        77,000     8,311,000     1.689,000 

1910.  President  of  Council,  Dr.  Jos6  Gil  For-  potatoes   1918        25,000     8,176,000      2,286,000 

4aii1.  firat  vin<».nrP4ident   Gieneral  Mariano  Gar-  1912        26.000     3.640.000     2.002,000 

toul,  first  vice-presiaeni,  uenerai  jnarmnu  ur«r  ^^^^    l.OOO.ooo    oi,280.ooo    18.660.ooo 

cJa.  .   .     r.     ^  A      -1   1ft  1»12     1,010.000       1.616.000    21.210.000 

UisnoBT.    Congress  met  in  Caracas,  April  10,   Tobacco    1913  lOO     6  I66,ooo         28.000 

and  elected  Dr.  Jos^  Gil  Fortoul  president  of 1912  100        170,000  31,000 

the  Senate  and  Dr.  J.  Eugenic  speaker  of  the    •  ~       ' 

House.     On  April  29  General  Juan  Vicente  Go-       a  Tons,    h  Pounds. 

mez  addressed  his  presidential  message  to  Mznebal  Pboduction.  The  only  important 
Congress,  reporting  that  he  had  been  active  in  mineral  products  of  the  State  are  marble  and 
the  development  of  communications,  agriculture,  granite.  Vermont  is  the  leading  State  in  the 
fitock-raising,  and  manufacturing,  that  amicable  production  of  both  marble  and  granite,  and  sec- 
relations  with  France  had  been  assured  by  a  ond  in  the  production  of  slate.  The  total  pro- 
protocol  signed  at  Caracas  on  February  11,  1913,  duction  of  stone,  exclusive  of  slate,  in  1912 
and  that  the  cruiser  Mariacal  Sucre  had  been  was  valued  at  $6,581,203,  of  which  $3,494,253 
added  to  the  navy.  On  May  24  President  Gomez  was  marble,  and  $3,074,306  granite.  Consid- 
promulgated  a  new  naturalization  law,  just  erable  development  of  asbestos  property  has 
passed  by  congress.  One  year  of  residence  was  been  in  progress  in  recent  years,  and  this  prom- 
required  before  naturalization,  except  in  the  case  ises  to  be  an  important  industry.  Other  mineral 
of  distinguished  foreigners,  husbands  of  Vene-  productions  of  some  importance  are  clay  prod- 
zuelan  women,  and  immigrants  under  contract,  ucts,  feldspar,  mineral  paints,  and  sand  and 
Naturalized  citizens  must  take  the  oath  of  al-  crravel.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral  products 
legiance,  must  be  over  21  years  of  age,  and  m  1912  .was  $9,213,912,  compared  with  $8,434,- 
must  agree  that  their  minor  children  shall  be    516  in  1911. 

Venezuelans.  On  July  1  a  board  of  mines  was  Tbanspobtation.  The  total  railway  mileage 
established;  it  consisted  of  a  technical  inspector,  of  the  State,  including  yards,  tracks,  and  sidings 
a  general  inspector,  and  the  director  of  the  in  1913,  was  1461.  The  total  number  of  miles 
national  laboratory.  The  mine  owners  were  re-  by  the  main  line  and  branches  of  steam  roads 
quired  to  file  elaborate  reports  of  the  quality    was  1105. 

and  quantity  of  their  output.  Education.     The  total  school  population  of 

The  Gomez  government  survived  two  rebellions  the  State  in  1913  was  79,218.  The  total  enroll- 
in  1913.  The  first,  an  uprising  in  the  state  of  ment  in  public  schools  was  64,825.  The  average 
Trujillo,  was  led  by  Juan  Aranja  as  a  protest  daily  attendance  was  51,563.  The  total  number 
against  the  alleged  intention  of  General  Gomez  of  teachers  was  3079,  of  whom  227  were  men 
to  declare  himself  for  reelection  in  1914.  The  and  2852  women.  The  average  salary  of  all 
insurrection  was  crushed,  but  there  remained  a  teachers,  $43  a  month;  for  male  teachers 
strong  party  of  yationaliataa,  headed  by  Gen-  it  was  $74.07,  and  for  female  teachers,  $40.79. 
eral  Hermandez,  who  strenuously  opposed  the  The  legislature  of  1912  enacted  several  im- 
suggcsted  continuance  of  the  present  adminis-  portant  measures.  Among  these  was  one 
tration.  The  second  revolution  was  opened  by  providing  for  agricultural  extension  work 
a  manifesto  of  ex-President  Cipriano  Castro,  in  connection  with  the  State  Agricultural 
dated  July  27,  and  denouncing  Gomez  as  a  College,  and  the  creation  of  a  teachers'  retire- 
*•  monster."  The  president  replied  with  a  coun-  ment  fund.  More  adequate  provision  was  made 
ter-proclamation  on  July  29,  and  on  August  for  teacher-training  courses.  The  right  of  elec- 
1,  with  the  approbation  of  the  federal  council,  tion  of  the  superintendent  of  education  was 
he  took  advantage  of  article  82  of  the  constitu-  taken  from  the  General  Assembly  and  given  to 
tion  to  suspend  all  limitation  on  his  power,  the  board  of  education.  See  also  Education  in 
declare   martial    law,    and    march    against   the   the  Uniivd  States. 

rebels,  who  had  gathered  in  the  southwest.  The  Finance.  The  total  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
insurrectionary  forces  were  easily  dispersed  and  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  were  $3,332,520. 
several  leaders  were  captured,  among  them,  Gen-  The  disbursements  for  the  same  period  were 
eral  Torres  Castro,  a  relative  of  Cipriano  $3,019,579.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
Castro.  there  was  on  hand  a  balance  of  $519,388,  leaving 

The  protocol  referred  to  in  the  president's  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  $313,- 
message  to  Congress  was  subsequently  ratified  002.  The  chief  sources  of  income  are  the  cor- 
by  Congress  and  the  government  settled  the  poration  and  collateral  inheritance  taxes,  and 
claims  of  the  Carenero  Railway  and  Navigation  general  taxation.  The  chief  expenditures  are 
Company,  a  French  syndicate,  by  the  payment  for  support  of  schools,  maintenance  of  highways, 
of  300,000  bolivars.  and  the  expenses  of  State  officers. 

VERMONT.  Population.  The  population  Charities  and  Corbections.  The  charitable 
of  the  State  in  1910  was  355,956.  According  to  and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  include 
the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  made  the  State  prison  at  Windsor,  the  House  of  Cor- 
in  1913,  the  population  in  that  year  was  359,-  rection  at  Rutland,  the  Industrial  School  at 
957^       '  Versrennes,  the  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at 

Agriculture.  The  area,  production,  and  value  Waterbury,  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Bennington, 
of  the  principal  crops  in  1912-13  are  shown  and  the  Vermont  Sanitorium  at  Pittsford.  There 
in  the  following  table.    The  figures  are  from  the   are  also  a  number  of  hospitals  under  the  controlT 
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of  the  State  board  and  others  privately  oon-  of  the  faculty.  During  the  year  G.  G.  Groaf^ 
trolled  but  partially  supported  by  the  State.  Ph.D.,  was-  appointed  professor  of  economics. 
Politics  and  (jtOVEhnment.  There  was  no  eleo-  and  W.  H.  Freedman  was  appointed  professor 
tion  for  State  officers  during  the  year,  as  the  of  electrical  engineering.  The  university  re^ 
term  of  Governor  Fletcher  does  not  expire  until  ceived  a  fund  of  $1000  to  be  known  as  the  Cal- 
January  1,  1915.  The  next  State  election  occurs  vin  Peare  Classical  Fund.  The  permanent 
in  November,  1914,  the  voters  in  connection  with  funds  amounted  at  the  end  of  the  collegiate 
their  annual  town  meetings  having  adopted  the  year  1912-13  to  $916,311,  and  the  annual  in- 
various  constitutional  amendments  providing  come  to  about  $208,000.  The  library  contains 
among  other  things  for  the  abolishing  of  Sep-  about  87,500  volumes.  The  president  is  Guy 
tember  elections,  the  assembling  of  the  legisla-   Potter  Benton,  D.  D. 

ture  in  January  instead  of  October,  as  formerly,       VETEBINABY      ASSOdATIONS      ANI> 
the  organization  of  corporations  under  a  general   SOCIETIES.     See  Vetebinabt  Science. 
law  instead  of  under  special  acts,  and  an  au-       VETEBINABY  MEDICINE,   Schools  or. 
thorization  for  the  legislature  to  pass  a  work-   See  Universities  and  Coixeqes. 
men's  compensation  law.  VETEBINABY     SCIENCE.      Among     the 

Legislation.  The  legislature  met  in  1913  notable  events  of  the  year  was  the  hol<&ng  of 
and  passed  a  large  number  of  important  meas-  the  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
ures.  These  included  a  uniform  negotiable-  Veterinary  Medical  Association  at  New  York 
instruments  act,  a  blue-sky  law,  a  measure  from  September  1  to  5,  in  which  city  it  was 
creating  a  State  board  of  conciliation  and  arbi-  organized  a  half  century  ago.  In  his  presiden- 
tration  for  the  adjustment  of  labor  disputes,  tial  address  Dr.  J.  R.  Mohler,  in  discussing  the 
and  another  measure  providing  an  eleven-hour  importance  of  the  work,  pointed  out  that  there 
day  and  a  58-hour  week  for  women  and  minors  is  not  less  than  5  billion  dollars  invested  in 
in  certain  employments.  The  legislature  pro-  the  various  kinds  of  domesticated  animals  in 
vided  for  the  submission  to  the  people  of  an  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  that  gov- 
amendment  to  the  constitution  permitting  the  ernment  statistics  for  the  previous  year  would 
passing  of  a  workmen's  compensation  law.  A  show  in  the  United  States  alone  a  loss  of  more 
commission  was  created  to  investigate  employ-  than  6^  million  swine,  nearly  2  million  cattle, 
ers'  liability  laws.  Electrocution  was  substi-  over  2^  million  sheep,  and  more  than  % 
tuted  for  hanging  as  a  form  of  capital  punish-  ihillion  horses  and  mules,  the  total  value  exceed- 
ment.  A  uniform  warehouse  receipts  act  was  ing  200  million  dollars.  In  the  opinion  of  com- 
passed. A  measure  was  enacted  establishing  petent  men  a  large  proportion  of  this  loss  could 
the  State  teachers'  retirement  fund,  and  another  be  eliminated  by  judicious  sanitary  measures. 
act  provided  for  the  juvenile  court.  Measures  The  officers  of  the  association  elected  for  1914 
were  enacted  regulating  the  licensing  of  pawn  are:  President,  Dr.  C.  J.  Marshall  of  Phila- 
shops,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  in-  delphia;  secretary.  Dr.  N.  S.  Mayo  of  Chicago; 
vestigate  tuberculosis.  Provision  was  made  for  and  treasurer,  Dr.  G.  R.  White  of  Nashville, 
the  submission  to  the  people  of  the  question  The  United  States  Livestock  Sanitary  i^^so- 
whether  they  prefer  a  preferential  primary  sys-  elation  met  in  Chicago  from  December  2  to  4. 
tern  whereby  voters  may  instruct  their  delegates  This  association  includes  all  the  leading  Fed- 
to  political  conventions  as  to  their  preference  eral  and  State  livestock  sanitary  officials.  The 
for  candidates,  or  a  direct  primary  system  tenth  International  Veterinary  Congress  will  be 
whereby  voters  vote  directly  for  candidates  for  held  in  London  August  S-S,  1914. 
State,  congressional,  and  county  officers.  See  One  of  the  important  events  of  the  year  was 
also  LiQuoB  Regulation.  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Fred  Torrance  aa  vet- 

State  Government.  Governor,  Allan  M.  erinary  director-general  to  the  Canadian  gov- 
Fletcher;  Lieutenant-Governor,  P.  E.  Howe;  ernment,  vice  Dr.  J.  G.  Rutherford,  resigned. 
Secretary  of  State,  Guy  W.  Bailey;  Treasurer,  The  veterinary  profession  lost  one  of  its  lead- 
Edward  H.  Deavitt;  Auditor,  Horace  F.  Gra-  ers  in  the  death  of  William  Hunting,  which 
ham;  Attorney-General,  R.  E.  Brown;  Adjutant-  took  place  in  England  on  October  24,  at  the 
General,  Lee  S.  Tillotson;  Superintendent  of  age  of  69.  Dr.  Hunting  was  acknowledged  to 
Education,  Mason  S.  Stone;  Commissioners  of  be  the  greatest  authori^  on  clinical  glanders. 
Insurance,  E.  H.  Deavitt,  and  Guy  W.  Bailey;  He  founded  and  edited  The  Veterinary  Record, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  E.  S.  Brigham —  a  weekly  journal,  and  was  a  prolific  writer  to 
all  Republicans.  the  veterinary  press. 

JuDiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  In  the  United  States  Congress  authorized  the 
George  M.  Powers;  Assistant  Justices,  Love-  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  promulgate  regula- 
land  Munson,  John  H.  Watson,  Seneca  Hasel-  tions  applying  to  viruses,  serums,  toxins,  and 
ton,  William  H.  Taylor;  Clerk,  L.  C.  Moody —  analogous  products,  intended  for  use  in  the 
all  Republicans,  except  Haselton.  treatment  of  domestic  animals,  when  imported 

State  Legislature,  1913.  Republicans:  Sen-  or  shipped  interstate,  and  appropriated  $25,000 
ate,  27;  House,  146;  joint  ballot,  173.  Demo-  for  the  enforcement  of  this  law.  Regulations 
crats:  Senate,  3;  House,  66;  joint  ballot,  59.  were  drawn  up  which  became  effective  July  1. 
Progressives:  Senate,  0;  House,  22j  joint  bal-  Laws  regulating  the  sale  of  these  products  also 
lot,  22.  Republican  majority:  Senate,  24;  were  enacted  by  the  Stetes  of  Alabama,  Georgia, 
House,  68;  joint  ballot,  92.  and  Pennsylvania.  The  embargo  placed  upon  the 

The  representation  in  Congress  will  be  found  importation  of  livestock  from  Great  Britain, 
in  the  article  United  States,  section  Congreae.   due  to  the  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 

VEBHONT,  University  of.  A  State  jnsti-  in  1911,  was  removed  in  March,  following  its 
tution  for  higher  education,  founded  at  Bur-  supposed  eradication  from  that  country;  but  as 
lington,  Vt.,  in  1791.  The  students  enrolled  the  result  of  an  outbreak  among  cattle  it  was 
in  the  several   departments  in  the  autumn  of   replaced  on  November  12. 

1913  numbered  606.    There  were  106  members       It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Federal  meat  in- 
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epection  work,  with  a  decrease  from  1912  of 
nearly  2,700,000  hogs  and  of  over  375,000  cattle 
slaughtered,  the  number  of  carcasses  condemned 
was  nearly  47,000  greater.  The  increase  in 
condemnation  was  greater  in  hogs  and  due  prin- 
cipally to  hog  cholera,  but  tuberculosis  contin- 
ued to  be  the  greatest  cause  of  condemnations. 
Infectious  bulbar  paralysis,  also  known  as 
pseudorabies  and  Aujeszky's  disease,  was  found 
to  occur  in  several  states  in  Brazil. 

Hog  Choleba.  Government  statistics  show 
that  there  was  a  loss  of  more  than  6%  million 
Bwine  in  the  United  States  in  1913,  something 
like  nine-tenths  being  due  to  hog  cholera.  In 
Indiana  there  was  a  loss  in  1912  of  562,542 
hogs,  valued  at  more  than  3%  million  dollars, 
cholera  being  by  far  the  predominant  factor  in 
this  loss.  This  disease,  though  not  absolutely 
preventable,  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  ju- 
dicious application  of  serum,  together  with 
proper  sanitary  control.  The  last  Congress  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $75,000  for  eradication 
work,  and  this  was  conunenced  in  Iowa  on  July 
1.  Several  bills  were  introduced  in  Congress 
during  December  asking  for  from  $250,000  to 
$750,000  for  investigation  and  eradication  work, 
and  the  indications  are  that  a  large  sum  will 
be  appropriated. 

Investigations  of  the  occurrence  of  micro-or- 
ganisms in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  cholera  hogs 
with  improved  apparatus,  including  the  ultra- 
microscope  and  the  ultrafilter,  cast  much  light 
upon  the  subject.  King  and  Hoffman  found 
that  a  new  spirochete,  which  occurs  in  the  in- 
testinal ulcers,  crypts  in  the  ceca,  and  external 
local  lesions  of  animals  suffering  from  the  dis- 
ease and  which  they  have  named  Spirochaia 
tuia,  was  capable  of  producing  typical  hog 
cholera  when  injected  into  healthy  hogs. 

Contagious  Abortion.  Studies  reported  upon 
during  the  year  indicated  that  both  carbolic 
acid  and  methylene  blue  administered  by  mouth 
have  considerable  preventive  and  curative  value 
when  used  against  contagious  abortion.  Studies 
by  Schroeder  and  Cotton  showed  that  the  udders 
of  apparently  healthy  cows  are  the  normal  habi- 
tat of  the  abortion  bacillus,  that  the  bacillus 
may  be  eliminated  for  years  from  the  udders, 
and  that  it  cannot  with  certainty  be  excluded 
from  the  milk,  no  matter  how  much  cleanliness 
and  care  may  be  used  in  its  production.  In- 
vestigations at  the  Kentucky  experiment  sta- 
tion led  to  the  description  of  Bacillua  abortivua 
eguinus  as  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  the  mare. 
Good  and  Corbett  stated  that  in  Kentucky  in 
some  seasons  as  many  as  70  per  cent,  of  the 
mares  in  some  studs  have  aborted. 

TuBERcmjOSis.  In  experimente  carried  on  at 
the  Virginia  experiment  station  it  was  found 
that  the  Bang  system  of  eradicating  tubercu- 
losis, which  consists  in  isolating  reacting  ani- 
mals, taking  their  calves  away  at  birth,  and 
feeding  on  pasteurized  milk  or  with  milk  from 
healthy  cows  and  with  them  building  up  a  new 
herd,  was  impracticable,  except  possibly  with 
very  valuable  pure-bred  animals.  Important 
studies  of  avian  tuberculosis  at  the  Wisconsin 
experiment  stetion  were  reported  upon.  This 
disease  of  fowls  has  become  of  great  economic 
importance  and  is  widespread  in  its  distribu- 
tion. 

Texas  Feteb  and  the  Cattle  Tick.  The 
work  of  eradicating  the  cattle  tick,  which 
spreads    the    infection    of    Texas   or    splenetic 


fever  of  cattle,  for  which  $325,000  was  appro* 

Sriated  by  Congress  to  the  United  States 
department  of  Agriculture,  was  continued  in  co- 
operation with  the  authorities  of  various  south- 
ern States.  During  the  fiscal  year  1913  areas  in 
eleven  States  aggregating  24,556  square  miles 
were  released  from  quarantine  and  on  September 
1,  9191  square  miles  were  added,  making  a  total 
of  more  than  193,000  square  miles,  out  of  the 
741,555  square  miles  infested,  that  have  been 
cleaned  of  the  cattle  tick  and  released  from 
quarantine  since  the  work  started.  The  aver- 
age market  value  of  hides  from  tick-infested 
animals  from  many  southern  districts  is  three 
cents  per  pound  less,  on  an  average,  than  for 
hides  not  damaged. 

DouBiNE.  This  disease  is  now  believed  to  be 
eradicated  from  Iowa.  It  was  discovered  in 
Montana  in  July,  1912,  and  has  become  more 
or  less  prevalent  in  the  eastern  section  of  that 
State  and  extends  into  the  western  portion  of 
North  and  South  Dakota. 

Equine  Piboplasmosis.  This  disease  was 
discovered  to  occur  in  the  New  World  for  the 
first  time  by  Darling  in  Panama,  where  it  ap- 
pears to  be  endemic  in  the  interior  among  na- 
tive horses.  The  tropical  horse-tick,  Dermacefi- 
ior  nitens,  is  thought  to  be  the  means  by  which 
it  is  transmitted. 

Pabasites.  The  studies  of  Ransom  showed 
Cyaticercu8  ovia,  the  intermediate  stage  of  the 
dog  tapeworm  {Tamia  ovia),  to  be  the  cause  of 
tepeworm  cysts  in  mutton  in  the  United  States. 
This  parasite  is  of  considerable  economic  impor- 
tance since  it  not  infrequently  causes  the  con- 
demnation of  carcasses,  and  because  of  the  di- 
rect losses  which  occur  among  sheep  as  a  result 
of  ite  invasion.  Over  17,000  of  the  sheep 
slaughtered  under  Federal  supervisions  in  1912 
were  found  to  be  affected  with  measles.  Im- 
portant studies  of  Manson's  ey^worm,  a  para- 
site in  the  eyes  of  chickens,  were  made  by  Wil- 
cox and  McClelland  in  Honolulu,  where  it  is 
found  in  nearly  every  flock,  and  the  number  in 
an  eye  often  reached  a  total  of  50  or  60.  The 
best  treatment  was  found  to  consist  in  anses- 
thetizing  the  eye  with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of 
cocaine,  then  lifting  the  nictiteting  membrane 
and  dropping  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  creolin 
directly  into  the  inner  corner.  Studies  of 
trichinsB  have  shown  that  the  larvse  in  pork  die 
after  a  brief  exposure  to  a  temperature  of 
127.4^  to  131*  F.  Habronema  muacca,  a  para- 
site occurring  in  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  was 
found  by  Ransom  to  be  transmitted  by  the  house 
fly.  Investigations  in  the  Philippines  have 
shown  the  kidney  worm  Stephanurtta  dentatua 
to  parasitize  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  native 
hogs  on  the  Island  of  Luzon.  Studies  by  Black- 
lock  and  York  in  England  indicate  that  the 
symptom-complex  of  the  disease  clinically  known 
as  dourine  can  be  produced  by  more  than  one 
species  of  trypanosome.  Rapid  progress  was 
made  in  the  United  States  in  the  work  of  erad- 
icating scabies  in  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses. 

Bibliography.  Among  the  works  published 
were  the  following:  J.  Bayer  and  E.  FrOhner, 
Handbuch  der  Tierdrztlichen  Vhirurgie  und 
Oeburtahilfe  (Vienna  and  Leipzig,  1913) ;  E.  Q. 
Hastings  and  J.  G.  Halpin,  Avian  Tuberculoaia 
(Wis.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Research  Bui.  28,  1913) ; 
E.  W.  Hoare,  A  Syatem  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 
vol.  i.  (Chicago,  1913) ;  G.  D.  Lander,  Veter- 
inary  Toxicology   (Chicago,  1912) ;  H.  Leene^ 
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The  Animal  Doctor   (New  York,   1913);   N.  S.  AcreaKe     Prod.  Bu.        Value 

Maya  and  W.  Kerr    Tr^ment  of  Bovine  Tu-  Wheat   m|    mooo     10««|000    iom.000 

lerculosta    (Va.    Expt.    Sta.    Bui.    199,    1912);    oate    1913     196,000       4,192.000      2.180.000 

E.  A.  Minchin,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  1912     175.000       3,885.000      2.020,000 

the  Protozoa  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Para-   »ye   1913      5|.000  713.000        578.000 

aitio    Forme     (London,    1912);    V.    A.    Moore,   potatoes   1918     lOs'.OOO       9,8vo|ooo      7.8»6!oo0 

Bovine   Tuberculosis   and  Its   Control    (Ithaca,  1912      95.000       8.265,000      6,372.000 

N.   Y.,   1913);    G.  MUller,  Lehrhuch  der  Phar-   Hay    1913     750.000       « 9||.000    14.750.000 

makologie  fUr   Tierdrzte    (Hanover,    1913);    R.    Tobacco    1913     200*000  M54,ooo'ooo    2l'.406'.000 

von  Ostertag,  Die  Bekdmpfung  der  Tuberkuloae  1912     187,000  /112.200.000    18,464.000 

dee  Rindee  mit  heaonderer  BerUcksichtigung  der  ~       ~ 

kliniachen    und    bakteriologiachen    Featatellung       ^Tona.    &  Pounds. 

(Berlin,  1913);  W.  N.  Sharp,  Ophthalmology  Mineral  Pboduction.  The  totel  value  of  the 
for  Veterinarians  (Philadelphia  and  London,  mineral  products  of  the  State  in  1912  was  $14,- 
1913) ;  C.  W.  Stiles  and  A.  Hassall,  Indew  Cata-  995,842,  compared  with  $13,713,666  in  1911. 
logue  of  Medical  and  Veterinary  Zoology. — Sub-  The  production  of  coal  in  the  State  in  1913 
jects:  Cestoda  and  Cestodaria  (Pub.  Health  ^as  estimated  by  the  United  States  Geological 
and  Mar.  Hosp.  Serv.  U.  8.,  Hyg.  Lab.  Bui.  86,  Survey  at  from  6  to  10  per  cent  in  excess  of 
1912);  F.  W.  Twort  and  G.  L.  Y.  Ingram,  that  of  1912.  The  total  coal  production  in  1912 
Johne's  Disease  (London,  1913) ;  D.  H.  Udall,  was  7,846,638  short  tons,  valued  at  $7,518,576. 
Veterinarian's  Handbook  of  Materia  Medica  and  This  was  an  increase  of  nearly  1,000,000  tons 
Therapeutics  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1912).  over  the  production  of  1911.    Over  76  per  cent. 

VICTORIA.  A  state  of  the  commonwealth  of  the  total  increase  was  made  in  Wise  County, 
of  Australia.  Area,  87,884  square  miles.  Pop-  Jn  1912  8678  men  were  employed  for  an  average 
ulation  (census  of  April  3,  1911),  1,315,561,  of  261  days,  compared  with  7392  men  for  an 
exclusive  of  full-blooded  aboriginals.  Mel-  average  of  261  days  in  1911.  There  were  no 
bourne  is  the  capital  and  the  temporary  capital  labor  troubles  in  1912.  The  fatal  accidents 
of  the  commonwealth.  Population  (1911),  during  the  year  numbered  75,  of  which  67  were 
38,292;  population  of  the  local  government  underground,  and  8  on  the  surface.  Of  the 
area,  103,593;  with  suburbs,  688,971.  During  deaths  underground,  33  were  due  to  falls  of 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  a  length  of  26  roof  and  10  to  explosions  or  burns  of  gas.  The 
miles  of  new  railway  was  opened  for  traffic,  and  production  of  iron  ore  in  the  State  in  1912  was 
242  miles  was  under  construction.  The  total  446,305  long  tons,  compared  with  614,023  in 
mileage  opened  was  3648.  The  railway  con-  1911.  The  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  State 
struction  was  undertaken  by  the  railway  con-  was  266,167  long  tons  in  1912,  compared  with 
struction  branch  under  the  control  of  the  board   293,642  in  1911. 

of  land  and  works  which  was  to  transfer  the  A  small  amount  of  copper  is  produced  in  the 
railway  to  a  board  of  three  commissioners  who  State.  In  1912  this  amounted  to  96,753  pounds, 
have  supreme  control  of  administration  and  are  it  all  came  from  mines  in  Prince  William 
free  from  political  interference.    All  of  the  pub-   County. 

lie  railways,  ^cepting  a  short  length  of  14  The  total  value  of  clay  products  in  the  State 
miles  in  1913,  were  owned  and  controlled  by  in  19ra  was  $1,874,174,  an  increase  of  $134,274 
the  state.  A  100-mile  branch  westward  from  over  1911.  The  principal  clay  product  is  com- 
the    Ballarat-Geelong   line   was   opened   during   mon  brick. 

the  year  and  242  miles  were  put  under  construe-  Tbanbpobtation.  The  railway  mileage  on 
tion,  the  most  important  element  heing  the  January  1,  1912,  was  4389. 
Bairnsdale  and  Orbost  lines  which  eventually  Education.  The  school  population  of  the 
would  tend  towards  a  coast  connection  with  the  State  in  1911-12  was  616,168,  and  the  enroll- 
New  South  Wales  Railway  system.  The  gov-  ment  was  409,397.  The  average  dailv  attend- 
ernorship  in  1913  was  vacant,  owing  to  the  ance  was  263,291.  The  total  expenditure  for 
resignation  of  Sir  J.  M.  Fleetwood  Fuller.     In   gchools  was  $5,628,208. 

July  some  160  gold  miners  at  the  Bendigo  mines  '  Fiwakce.  The  report  of  the  State  treasury 
went  on  strike  with  the  purpose  of  forcing  non-  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1913, 
unionists  to  join  the  union.  In  December  showed  a  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
Premier  W.  A.  Watt  resigned  and  a  new  minis-  the  year  of  $224,396.  The  total  receipts  for 
try  was  formed  with:  G.  A.  Elmslie  as  premier  the  year  were  $7,456,007,  and  the  disbursements, 
and  treasurer;  G.  M.  Prendergast,  chief  secre-  $7,062,448,  leaving  a  balance  on  October  1,  1913, 
tary;  W.  J.  Evans,  attorney-general  and  public  of  $627,955.  The  public  debt  on  October  1, 
health;  John  Lemmon,  education  and  labor;  W.  1913,  amounted  to  $44,635,076. 
Plain,  lands;  A.  R.  Outrim,  mines;  J.  W.  Bill-  Chabities  and  Cobbection.  The  State  in- 
son,  railways;  A.  McClellan,  public  works.  stitutions  include  the  penitentiary  at  Richmond: 

VIBGINIA.  Population.  The  population  state  farm  at  Lassiter  post  office;  the  Central 
ol  the  State  in  1910  was  2,061,612.  According  state  Hospital  at  Petersburg;  the  Eastern 
to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  state  Hospital  at  Williamsburg;  the  Southwest- 
made  in  1913,  the  population  in  that  year  was  em  State  Hospital  at  Marion;  Western  State 
2,129,003.  Hospital   at   Staunton;    the  Virginia   Epileptic 

Agbiculttjbe.  The  area,  production,  and  Colony  at  Madison  Heights;  the  Catawba  Sani- 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1912-13  are  torium  at  Catawba;  and  the  Virs?inia  State 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are  School  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind  at  New- 
from  the  United  Statps  Department  of  Agricul-  port  News.  In  addition  there  are  a  number  of 
ture,  and  those  for  1913  are  estimates  only.  other  institutions  supported  by  the   State,  but 

J^Fiiii — j^rod  bu Value    '  ^V^^^  *^®  control  of  independent  members  and 

Corn   1913  1.9R0.OO0      51.480,000  |29,125.000   directors,  as  well  as  a  number  of  private  inati- 

1912  1,980.000     47,620,000    83,739,000  tutions  which  receive  aid  from  the  State. 

Digitized  by  ^^Ji^L^VlC 
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Politics  and  Govebnment.    The  legislature  tants.    Fishing   and   sugar    and   cotton-raising 

did  not  meet  fn  1913,  as  the  sessions  are  biennial  are  the  chief  industries.    The  majority  of  the 

and   the  last  was  held  in  1912.    Virginia  was  trade  is  with  the  Danish  West  Indies.    External 

one    of  the  few  States   in  which  elections  for  trade     (calendar    years)     and    finance     (fiscal 

State    officers  were  held  during  the  year.    On  years)  statistics  for  the  presidency  follow: 

November  4  Henry  C.  Stuart,   Democrat,  was  __^ 

elected    governor    almost    without    opposition.  ^«a«  «    ^*^«  .^  .„.^  -.    -^-    -^ 

The   Republicans  and  Progn^ssives  were  unable  i^_,,  'f^^^,   ^»J>»-Jg  ^\\%\]  ^^.y-JJ 

to  agree  on  a  candidate  and  made  no  nomina-  ExSSJts  ."/.V.V.;;::;  T.llo       ifil       l'}ll       I'Ul 

tion.     The  Socialist  party  and  Socialist  Labor  Revenue  2,278       2!371       6.'o91       8.'200 

party  each  made  nominations  for  State  officers,  I^P*?^"?''®  JAU     ^HH     .g-gJJ     ,g'Ji? 

receiving    votes    returned    from    official    ballot.  ^^^P'^*"^     ^^'^^^     ^^'^^^     ^'^^^     ^^'^^^ 

The  Republicans  made  no  nominations,  and  ac-       «  Tonnage  entered  and  cleared, 
cording  to  custom,  the  Socialists  will  now  be-         *y*^«Mj«  cm-cicu  ««u  woarcu. 
come  the  minority  party  and  have  representa-       Customs  revenue  (1911-12),  £1316.    There  la 
tion  on  electoral  boards.    Richmond  began  the    ^^  debt.    The  commissioner  in  1913  was  T.  L. 
operation  of  a  commission  form  of  government   H.  Jarvis.    See  Leeward  Islands. 
in    part.    The  administrative  board  is  the  ex*       VITAL     STATISTICS.     The     New     York 
ecutive  body  for  the  city,  having  general  charge    State   Health    Department   was   collecting   sta- 
of  business  affairs.    The  council  makes  its  laws   tistics   regarding  the   mortality   rates   as   con- 
as  usual.    State  Senator  J.  Randolph  Tucker,    nected  with  the  marital  condition  during  the 
Jr.,  of  Bedford,  resigned  to  accept  a  place  on   past  three  years  outside  of  Buffalo  and  New 
the   Federal  bench  at  Nome,  Alaska.    See  also   York  City.    The  most  obvious  fact  indicated  by 
LiQXTOB  Regulation.  these  statistics  was  that  the  death  rate  for  hus- 

State  Government.  Ctovemor,  Henry  C.  bands  is  much  lower  than  for  single  men  at 
Stuart;  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  T.  Ellyson;  each  age  group  except  the  highest,  where  it  is 
Secretary  of  Commonwealth,  B.  O.  James;  First  about  the  same.  The  percentage  of  difference  is 
Auditor,  C.  Lee  Moore;  Treasurer,  A.  W.  Har-  greatest  at  the  ages  30-39  and  40-49,  where  the 
man,  Jr.;  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  R.  C.  death  rate  of  husbands  is  somewhat  less  than 
Steames;  Attorney-General,  J.  Garland  Pol-  one-half  that  of  bachelors.  The  table  shows 
lard;  Adjutant-General,  W.  W.  Sale;  Commis-  that  the  death  rate  of  widowers  and  divorced 
flioner  of  Agriculture,  George  W.  Koiner;  Com-  men  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  hus- 
missioner  of  Insurance,  Joseph  Button — ^all  Dem-  bands  of  the  same  age,  and  between  30  and  80 
ocrats.  years  not  far  different  from  the  death  rate  of 

JUDICL4BT.  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals:  Pres-  bachelors  of  the  same  age.  The  table  shows 
ident,  James  Keith;  Justices,  S.  G.  Whittle,  further  that  the  death  rate  of  wives  is  lower 
John  A.  Buchanan,  George  M.  Harrison,  and  than  that  of  single  women  of  the  same  age,  the 
Richard  H.  Cardwell ;  Clerk  of  the  Court,  H.  only  exception  being  between  ages  of  20  and  29, 
Stewart  Jones — all  Democrats.  which  is  perhaps  in  part  due  to  the  influence  of 

State  Legislature,  1913.  Democrats:  Sen-  child-bearing  at  those  years  and  in  part  to  the 
ate,  35;  House,  92;  joint  ballot,  127.  Independ-  greater  average  age  of  wives  in  that  group, 
ents  and  Republicans:  Senate,  5;  House,  8;  The  mortality  of  widows  and  divorced  women 
joint  ballot,  13.  Democratic  majority:  Sen-  is  as  a  rule  higher  than  that  of  spinsters.  From 
ate,  30;  House,  84;  joint  ballot,  114.  the  standpoint  of  mortality  marriage  is  of  less 

The  names  of  senators  and  representatives  to   benefit  to  women  than  to  men. 
Congress  will  be  found  in  the  article  United       For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  New  York 
States,  section  Congress.  City  Department  of  Health  prepared  a  life  table. 

VIBOINIA,  Univeesity  of.  A  State  uni-  A  previous  life  table  was  prepared  by  Dr.  John 
versity  of  higher  learning,  at  Charlottesville,  S.  Billings  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal 
Va.,  founded  in  1819.  The  enrollment  by  de-  Census  Bureau  based  on  statistics  for  the  tri- 
partments  in  December,  1913,  was  as  follows:  ennium  1879  to  1881,  while  the  1913  table  was 
College,  403;  law,  258;  medicine,  104;  grad-  based  on  the  statistics  of  the  years  1909  to  1911. 
uate  students,  47;  engineering  students,  102.  The  table  shows  the  life  expectancy  of  males 
The  faculty  numbered  93.  Prof.  A.  H.  Tuttle  and  females  at  certain  ages.  The  figures  also 
retired  in  1913  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  show  that  the  duration  of  life  for  a  child  be- 
Dr.  S.  A.  Mitchell  was  elected  full  professor  tween  5  and  10  years  of  age  was  forty-one  years 
of  astronomy.  During  the  year  1912-13  the  thirty  years  ago,  while  it  is  now  five  years 
university  received  the  sum  of  $8172  under  the  longer  than  at  that  time.  There  has  been  an 
will  of  the  late  Dr.  C.  G.  Herndon,  to  endow  increase  in  the  expectancy  of  life  at  all  ages 
two  medical  scholarships.  This  amount  will  be  under  40  years,  while  at  all  ages  after  40  years, 
increased  to  about  $16,000,  when  the  estate  has  in  both  males  and  females,  there  has  been  a  de- 
finally  been  distributed.  Mr.  John  T.  Lupton  crease  of  expectancy  varying  from  six  months 
of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  donated  to  the  univer-  at  40.  years  to  three  years  and  three  months  at 
sity  $1800  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  George  86  years.  The  expectation  of  life  is  greater 
Washington.  There  were  several  other  small  among  females  than  among  males  up  to  40  years 
benefactions.  The  productive  funds  of  the  uni-  of  age;  above  40  the  reverse  is  true.  It  is 
versity  amounted  to  $2,061,727  in  1912-13.  The  pointed  out  that  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
income  from  all  sources  amounted  to  $294,294.  these  figures  is  that  the  adult  of  the  present 
The  volumes  in  the  library  numbered  about  100,-  generation  is  traveling  at  a  pace  too  fast  for 
000.  The  president  is  E.  A.  Alderman,  D.  C.  L.,  his  health,  and  that  there  is  greater  need  from 
LL.D.  the   standpoint  of  health    for   the   practice   of 

VIBOIK  ISLANDS.  A  presidency  of  the  moderation  in  all  things  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Leeward  Islands   (q.v.).    Road  Town,  the  capi-   our  cities.  ^  ^ 

tal,  on  the  island  of  Tortola,  has  410  inhabi-       Statistics  of  the  Pop«Jatiogj^f^|'j^^^^lW?[e 
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were  published  in  1913.  The  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  was  about  57,011,  an  average  in- 
crease in  population  by  15  per  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants, while  in  1911  there  was  an  excess  of 
34,869  deaths,  or  a  diminution  in  the  population 
of  9  per  ten  thousand.  This  improvement  in 
the  situation  was  due  to  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  deaths.  These  increased  by  only 
8537.  The  number  of  births  was  750,651,  while 
for  the  five  years  preceding,  1907-11,  the  annual 
average  was  770,186.  To  appreciate  the  ad- 
vance of  depopulation,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remark  that  before  1907,  France  never  had  less 
than  eight  hundred  thousand  births,  before  1887 
never  less  than  nine  hundred  thousand,  and  be- 
fore 1867  the  figure  approximated  one  million. 
As  for  deaths,  there  were  in  1912,  692,740, 
which  represents  a  diminution  of  84,243  in  com- 
parison with  the  previous  year.  This  diminu- 
tion was  due  to  a  double  cause.  The  summer  of 
1911  was  excessively  hot  and  dry,  while  the 
summer  of  1912  was  remarkably  cool.  In  1911 
the  intolerable  heat  killed  many  young  children 
and  a  great  number  of  valetudinarians,  who  ex- 
cept for  this  unusual  season  would  have  lived 
until  the  following  year.  The  principal  cause 
of  the  lower  mortality  in  1912,  therefore,  was 
the  cool  summer,  which  considerably  lessened 
the  mortality  of  infants  in  this  year.  Dr. 
Jacques  Bertillon  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Holland,  with  one-eighth  the  population  of 
France,  has  had  a  larger  absolute  increase  each 
year.  In  1911  her  population  increased  by 
79,745.  The  only  portions  of  French  territory 
in  which  the  birth  rate  was  higher  than  the 
death  rate  were  the  regions  of  the  north,  Brit- 
tany, the  frontiers  of  the  east,  Limousin  and 
Corsica.  The  decrease  in  population  becomes 
more  marked  each  year  in  the  basins  of  the 
Garonne  and  the  Rhone.  The  number  of  mar- 
riages increased  in  1912  to  311,929.  Few  coun- 
tries have  a  larger  rate  in  proportion  to  the 
population.  The  number  of  divorces  was  14,- 
579. 

In  Prussia  during  1911  there  were  1,225,091 
births,  732,728  deaths  (including  35,874  still- 
births), and  321,151  marriages.  The  excess  of 
births  was  492,363  or  12.1  per  thousand  of  the 
average  population.  In  1912  there  were  born 
1,219,867  children  (including  stillbirths),  and 
there  were  671,909  deaths.  There  were  328,415 
marriages.  According  to  this,  the  number  of 
births  was  5224  less  than  the  previous  year  and 
the  number  of  deaths  60,819  less.  An  espe- 
cially striking  feature  of  last  year's  statistics 
is  the  decreasing  number  of  births  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  marriages. 

The  following  statistics  as  to  contagious  dis- 
eases throughout  the  world  were  compiled  from 
the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service  re- 
ports. While  in  many  instances  incomplete  and 
misleading,  they  were  the  best  obtainable: 

Small-pox.  Algeria,  334  cases,  17  deaths; 
Arabia,  29  cases,  6  deaths;  Ar^ntina,  21 
deaths;  Australia,  1882  cases;  Austria-Hun- 
gary, 166  cases,  4  deaths;  British  East  Africa, 
62  cases,  22  deaths;  Canada,  646  cases,  5 
deaths;  Dutch  East  Indies,  2320  cases,  390 
deaths;  Egypt,  216  cases,  75  deaths;  France, 
117  cases,  31  deaths;  Germany,  10  cases,  1 
death;  Gibraltar,  4  cases,  1  death;  Great 
Britain,  38  oases,  1  death;  India,  925  cases,  409 
deaths;  Italy,  58  cases,  2  deaths:  Japan,  105 
cases,    34   deaths;    Mauritius,    1073    cases,    126 


deaths;  Mexico,  2558  casec,  553  deaths; 
Newfoundland,  63  cases;  Peru,  241  cases,  1 
death;  Philippine  Islands,  120  cases;  Portugal, 
146  cases;  Russia,  677  cases,  176  deaths;  Ser- 
bia, "epidemic,"  16  cases,  3  deaths;  Siam,  22 
deaths;  Spain,  849  deaths;  Straito  Settlements, 
22  cases,  6  deaths;  Sweden,  37  cases,  2  deaths; 
Switzerland,  135  cases,  1  death;  Turkey  in 
Asia,  343  cases,  239  deaths;  Uruguay,  44  caaes, 
2  deaths;  West  Indies,  8  cases;  Zanzibar,  22 
cases,  3  deaths.    See  Small-fox. 

Choleba.  Arabia,  126  cases,  23  deatha; 
Austria-Hungary,  1778  cases,  335  deaths;  Bul- 
garia, 191  cases,  46  deaths;  Ceylon,  53  cases,  46 
deaths;  China,  262  cases,  94  deatha;  Dutch 
East  Indies,  2916  cases,  1972  deaths;  Greece, 
10  cases,  6  deaths;  India,  118,004  deatha; 
Indo-China,  255  cases,  183  deaths;  Japan, 
156  cases,  44  deaths;  Philippine  Islands,  116 
cases,  79  deaths;  Rumania,  5340  cases,  2727 
deaths;  Russia,  286  cases.  111  deaths;  Servia, 
4797  cases,  1928  deaths;  Siam,  27  cases,  35 
deaths;  Straits  Settlements,  57  cases,  45  deatha; 
Turkey  in  Asia,  1074  cases,  531  deaths;  Turkey 
in  Europe,  2334  cases,  1357  deaths;  Zanzibar, 
131  cases,  130  deaths. 

Yellow  Fever.  Brazil,  109  cases,  89  deaths; 
British  East  Africa,  28  cases,  27  deaths;  Ecua- 
dor, 369  cases,  206  deaths;  Mexico,  32  cases,  10 
deaths;  Nigeria,  "present";  Trinidad,  " pres- 
ent";  Venezuela,  15  cases,  3  deaths. 

Plague.  Afghanistan,  September  1  to  30, 
1913,  100  deaths  daily;  Arabia,  00  deaths; 
Argentina,  32  deaths;  Brazil,  212  cases,  120 
deaths;  Canary  Islands,  5  deaths;  Chile,  70 
cases,  50  deaths;  China,  411  cases,  319 
deaths;  Dutch  East  Indies,  8909  cases,  8002 
deaths;  Ecuador,  535  cases,  207  deaths; 
Sgypt,  647  cases,  306  deaths;  Eritrea,  43 
cases;  German  East  Africa,  503  cases,  459 
deaths;  Greece,  9  cases,  2  deaths;  Hawaii,  4 
cases,  4  deaths;  India,  194,208  cases,  163,249 
deaths;  Indo-China,  2745  X!ases,  2547  deaths; 
Japan,  208  cases,  147  deaths;  Mauritius,  420 
eases,  272  deaths;  Morocco,  11  cases;  New  Cale- 
donia, 62  cases,  32  deaths;  Persia,  181  cases, 
151  deaths;  Peru,  568  cases,  217  deaths;  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  28  cases,  21  deaths;  Russia,  198 
cases,  181  deaths;  Siam,  48  deaths;  Turkey  in 
Asia,  46  cases,  31  deaths.    See  Plague. 

See  Canceb;  Lepbost;  Typhoid  Feveb 

vivjsS  Y  TTTTO,  Jost  Calasanzio.  A  Span- 
ish Roman  Catholic  cardinal,  died  September 
7,  1913.  He  was  bom  in  1854  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Mattaro.  At  an  early  age  he  joined 
the  Capuchins,  being  admitted  in  1869  to  the 
Capuchin  Minors  of  the  province  of  Guatemala, 
Central  America.  When  General  Barrios  seized 
the  power  of  Guatemala  in  1872,  the  relisrious 
orders  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  Vives 
y  Tuto  took  refuge  in  Toulouse,  where  he  re- 
mained for  several  years,  becoming  guardian 
of  the  Capuchin  convent  in  Perpignan.  In 
1880  he  returned  to  Spain  and  was  appointed 
definitor  for  his  own  province.  He  was  created 
cardinal-deacon  of  Sant'  Adriano  al  Foro 
Romano  bv  Leo  XIII.  in  1899. 

VOCATIONAL  EDTTCATION.  See  Edu- 
cation IN  THE  United  States. 

VODKA.    See  Liquors. 

VOLCANOES.  The  single  volcanic  disas- 
ter of  the  year  occurred  on  Ambim  Island,  in 
the  New  Hebrides  group.  An  outburst  on  De- 
ccmber  6  i.  wportfjlgitife^^v.^J^^jg^^^gatiTe. 
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and  to  have  transformed  the  face  of  the  island  scended  from  the  same  stock  to  diverge  in  char- 
through  the  outpouring  of  lava  and  ash.  Many  acter  as  they  became  modified."  Two  years  later 
of  the  Alaskan  volcanoes  were  moderately  he  received  from  Wallace,  who  was  then  in  the 
active,  notably  those  near  Cook  Inlet  and  along  Moluccas,  an  essay  on  the  "  tendency  of  varie- 
the  Alaska  Peninsula  and  its  borderins  islands,  ties  to  depart  indefinitely  from  the  original 
£atmai  Volcano,  across  from  Kodiak  Island^  type."  In  this  essay  Darwin's  own  theory  is 
ahared  in  the  eruptive  display,  but  was  not  so  clearly  expressed.  A  result  of  this  incident  was 
destructively  violent  as  in  1912,  when  it  dev-  that  Darwin  and  Wallace  became  firm  friends 
astated  a  large  area  in  its  vicinity.  For  re-  and  frequent  correspondents.  Wallace's  writ- 
aults  of  recent  research  in  regard  to  volcanoes,  ings  did  much  to  promote  the  progress  and  un- 
aee  Geoloot  and  MiifERALOGT.  derstanding  of  the  Darwinian  doctrine,  but  he 

WAGES.    See    Labob    Legislation;    Miiti-  did  not  hold  with  Darwin  in  all  the  latter's 

3fuic  Wage;  etc.  theories.    He    held,    for    example,    that    other 

WAIT,  LuciEN  Augustus.  An  American  forces  besides  natural  selection  have  molded  a 
mathematician  and  educator,  died  September  6,  development  of  the  human  race,  and  a  World 
1913.  He  was  born  in  Highgate,  Vt.,  in  1845,  of  Life,  published  in  1910,  gave  clear  expres- 
and  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1870.  sions  to  these  views.  In  1881  Wallace  was 
Prom  1870-77  he  was  assistant  professor  of  granted  the  civil  pension  of  £200  a  year.  In 
jnathematics  at  Cornell  University,  but  in  1873  addition  to  his  studies  in  biology,  he  wrote 
he  resigned  these  duties  to  serve  as  United  much  on  other  subjects.  He  early  became  im- 
itates consul  at  Athens  and  Pireus.  At  the  pressed  with  the  evils  of  the  landlord  system, 
conclusion  of  this  service  he  returned  to  Cor-  and  wrote  in  1882  Land  "Nationalism,  Jta  Re- 
sell University,  where  in  1877  he  was  appointed  eesaity  and  Aims,  and  in  1913  Social  Environ- 
associate  professor  of  mathematics.  In  1896  ment  and  Moral  Progress  related  to  the  same 
lie  became  head  of  the  mathematical  depart-  subject.  He  also  became  interested  in  phys- 
ment,  and  served  in  that  position  until  1910,  leal  phenomena,  and  wrote  in  1881  Miracles 
^when  he  resigned.  and  Modem  Spiritualism.    In  this  he  expressed 

WAKEMAN,   Thaddeus   Bube.    An  Ameri-  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  preterhuman  intel- 

•can    author    and    advocate    of    free    thought,  ligences,  able  to  act  on  matter  and  to  influence 

•died  April  23,   1913.    He  was  born  at  Green-  the  minds  of  men. 

:field    Hill,    Conn.,    in    1834;    graduated    from       WABWICK,  Chables  Fbanklin.    An  Amer- 

Princeton  College  in  1854,  and  m  1856  was  ad-  lean    lawyer,    public   official,   and   writer,    died 

initted   to  the  bar.    He  was  president  of  the  April  4,  1913.    He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in 

Xiberal  University  of  Kansas  City  until  1904,  1852;  educated  in  the  grammar  schools  of  that 

but  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  was  obliged  to  city;    and    studied    law   at   the   University   of 

•end  his  university  work.    He  removed  to  Con-  Pennsylvania,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  his  law 

necticut  to  engage  in  literary  work.    His  pub-  studies  before  graduation  and  became  a  book- 

lished  writings  include:  An  Epitome  of  Positive  keeper,  studying  at  night  and  teaching  in  night 

J^hUosophy  and  Religion;  The  Religion  of  Bu-  schools.     In  1873  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar; 

-manity;  Lilerty  and  Purity;  The  Age  of  Re-  became  interested  in  politics;  from  1884-95  was 

fnsion;  and  Evolution  or  Creation?    He  made  City  solicitor  of  Philadelphia;   and  from   1895- 

translations    of    Goethe's    religious    and    other  99  was  mayor  of  the  city.    The  election  of  Mr. 

poems,  and  lectured  on  these  and  scientific  sub-  Warwick  as  mayor  was  one  of  the  first  blows 

jects.  dealt  to  the  leadership  of  Senator  Quay.     He 

WALLACE,    Alfbed  Russell.    An  English  defeated  Quay's  candidate,  Boies  Penrose,  who 

scientist,  died  November  7,  1913.    He  was  bom  later  became  a  United  States  senator.     At  the 

M  Usk,  in  Monmouthshire,  Wales,  in  1823,  and  expiration  of  his  office  as  mayor,  Mr.  Warwick 

^as  educated  at  the  Hertford  Grammar  School,  became  an   active  criminal  lawyer.     He  found 

In  1844,  while  a  master  at  the  Collegiate  School  time,  however,   to   study  and  write  about  the 

at  Leicester,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  nat-  French  Revolution.     His  first  work,  Mirabeau, 

uralist,  H.  W.  Bates,  and  as  a  result  of  the  was  published  in  1904.     This  was  followed  by 

acquaintance,  the   two   determined   to   make   a  Danton    and    the    French    Revolution    (1908); 

natural   history  expedition  to  South   America.  Robespierre  and  the  French  Revolution  (1909); 

On  the  return  voyage  the  ship  took  fire  and  and  Napoleon  and  the  End  of  the  French  Revo- 

his  notes  and  collections  were  burned.    In  1853  lution  (1910).    He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Na- 

he  published  an  account  of  his  expedition,  en-  poleon,  and  his  Napoleonic  collection  is  one  of 

titled  Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro,  the  most  interesting  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  followinjf  year  he  started  for  the  Malay       WASHINQTON.    Population.    The  popula- 

Afchipelago  with  the  object  of  obtaining  speci-  tion  of  the  State  in  1910  was  1,141,990.     Ac- 

mens  for  his  own  collections  and  for  those  of  cording  to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the 

museums    and    amateurs.    He    remained    away  Census,  made  in    1913,  the  population  in  that 

from  England  for  eight  years,  and  during  that  year  was  1,344,686. 

time  traveled  over  14.000  miles  in  the  East  In-  Aobicultube  The  area,  production,  and 
4ian  Archipelago.  Wallace  was  first  introduced  value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1912-1913  are 
to  Charles  Darwin  in  1864,  the  same  year  in  shown  in  the  followinaj  table.  The  figures  are 
which  the  former  started  on  his  East  Indian  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
journey.    Nothing    important    seems    to    have  culture,  and  those  for  1913  are  estimates  only. 

come  of  this  meeting,  but  it  afterwards  devel-  .  . 

oped  that  the  two  scientists  even  at  this  time  Acreage    Prod.  Bu.      Value 

were  engaared  in  the  working  out  of  theories,  and  q^^^^   1913        34,000        952,000    |   762.000 

practically  came  to  the  same  conclusion  in  re-  1912        81,000        846.000        651.000 

tion.    In    1868  Darwm  began   to  write  out  his  ^^^ ,p,,,       800.000    14.260.000      6,700,000 

Tiews  on  the  "tendency  in  organic  beings  de-  1912       284.000    13.689,000     5,476,00r' 


)0    13.689,000      5,476,0001 
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Acreage  Prod.  Bu.  Value 

Rye    1913  8.000  168.000  101.000 

1912  9.000  180,000  117.000 

Potatoes    1913  60.000  7.380.000  4.428.000 

1912  68.000  11.356.000  4.088.000 

Hay    1913  780.000  al.794.000  19.655.000 

1912  776,000  1,707,000  17,241,000 

a  Tons. 

Mineral  Production.  The  total  value  of  fhe 
mineral  products  of  the  State  in  1012  was  $15,- 
347»313,  compared  with  $15,865,277  in  1011. 
The  State  produces  a  considerable  amount  of 
copper.  This  in  1912  amounted  to  1,069,938 
pounds  of  blister  copper,  compared  with  195,513 
pounds  in  1911,  The  total  production  of  coal 
in  the  State  in  1912  was  3,360,932  short  tons, 
valued  at  $8,042,871.  This  was  a  decrease  from 
the  production  of  1911,  which  was  3,572,315 
tons.  The  coal-mining  industries  of  the  State 
have  suffered  considerably  during  the  last  few 
years  from  the  competition  of  fuel  oil  in  Cali- 
lornia.  Nearly  all  the  Puget  Sound  steamers, 
which  formerly  consumed  the  greater  part  of 
the  Washington  coal,  now  burn  fuel  oil.  Its 
use  is  becoming  general,  also,  amone;  railroads 
in  the  State.  In  1912  there  were  5519  men  em- 
ployed in  the  coal  mines  of  the  State,  compared 
with  6498  in  1911.  There  were  two  strikes  in 
the  State  during  the  year,  and  these  were  not 
of  great  importance.  The  total  number  of  men 
killed  in  1912  was  14,  compared  with  27  in 
1911.  The  total  value  of  the  clay  products  in 
the  State  in  1912  was  $2,388,870,  a  decrease  of 
$451,502  from  1911.  The  principal  clay  product 
is  vitrified  brick. 

Transportation.  The  total  railway  mileas^e 
in  the  State  on  June  30,  1913,  was  8830.90. 
The  railways  having  the  longest  mileage  are 
the  Northern  Pacific,  2738;  the  Great  Northern, 
1391;  the  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  and 
Navigation  Company,  1199;  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
and  St.  Paul,  807;  Spokane,  Portland,  and  Se- 
attle, 548. 

Education.  The  number  of  children  of  school 
age  in  the  State  on  January  1,  1913,  was  286,849. 
The  enrollment  in  the  schools  was  230,477,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  was  171,488.  The 
total  number  of  teachers  employed  was  8459,  of 
whom  6795  were  women  and  1764  men.  The 
average  salary  paid  to  male  teachers  per  month 
is  $106.41,  and  to  female  teachers  $80.20. 

Finance.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  were 
$9,836,293.  The  total  disbursements  for  the 
same  period  were  $9,877,661.  This  included 
$1,600,000  Tor  the  purchase  of  bonds.  There 
was  a  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  of  $2,446,247,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  of  $2,404,879.  The  chief  sources  of  reve- 
nue are  from  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  the  chief 
expenditures  are  for  the  accident  fund,  general 
fund,  schools,  highways,  and  the  State  militia. 
The  bonded  debt  of  the  State  amounts  to 
$306,024. 

Politics  and  Government.  The  State  legis- 
lature met  in  1913,  and  the  most  important 
measures  enacted  are  noted  in  the  para'rraph 
Legislation  below.  In  addition  to  the  measures 
there  mentioned,  an  important  act  provided  for 
land  development.  This  was  popularly  known 
as  Murphine's  loff«Ted-off  land  bill.  Attempts 
were  made  by  Clallam  and  King  counties  to 
take  advantage  of  the  law,  but  in  each  case 
it  failed  to  receive  the  required  number  of  votes. 


There  was  no  general  State  election  during  fte 
year,  as  Governor  Lister's  term  does  not  expire 
until  January,  1917.  The  next  State  electioii 
will  be  held  November  3,  1914.  From  Jvly  5 
to  12  the  fortieth  session  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction  was  held  in 
Seattle.  In  that  city  in  the  same  month  trouble 
occurred,  as  a  result  of  a  raid,  made  on  the  18th, 
by  a  company  of  American  sailors  upon  the 
Socialist  and  I.  W.  W.  headquarters.  As  a  re- 
sult of  newspaper  comments  on  this  affair  the 
mayor  of  the  city  on  the  following  day  ordered 
a  newspaper  suppressed  and  saloons  in  the  city 
closed.  He  was,  however,  restrained  from  sup- 
pressing the  newspaper  by  court  order.  Mr. 
Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  August  2D 
ordered  the  punishment  of  the  sailors  who  had 
participated  in  the  raid.  On  September  27 
99  Socialists  were  arrested  in  Seattle  for  defy- 
ing an  injunction  against  street  speaking.  They 
were  released  from  jail  by  writs  of  habeas  cor- 
pus on  October  3.  The  League  of  Washington 
Municipalities,  meeting  in  Spokane  on  November 
19  to  22,  determined  upon  a  policy  of  broader 
local  self-government.  The  attempted  control  by 
the  State  of  the  trading-stamp  business  was 
taken  to  the  Federal  courts  and  was  declared  to 
be  unconstitutional.  The  Supreme  Court  in  re- 
viewing a  test  case  carried  up  from  Spokane  de- 
clared the  minimum-wage  law  in  the  State  to 
be  constitutional,  as  it  did  also  the  article  in  the 
Cudihee  case. 

Legislation.  Acts  were  passed  putting  into 
effect  the  initiative  and  referendum  and  recall 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  adopted  at  the 
election  of  November,  1912.  Provision  was  made 
for  the  submission  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment removing  restrictions  against  resident 
aliens  holding  lands  within  the  municipalities. 
An  industrial  welfare  commission  was  estab- 
lished, with  poWer  to  fix  the  minimum  wagea 
for  women.  The  legislature  enacted  a  mothers* 
pension  act  and  a  juvenile  court  act.  A  State 
humane  bureau  was  created  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  incompetents,  children,  and  minora. 
The  legislature  passed  a  family  desertion  act 
ai)d  an  act  providing  for  the  abatement  of  die- 
orderly  houses  similar  to  the  Iowa  law.  State 
hospitals  for  the  care  of  tuberculous  patienta 
were  provided.  Death  penalty  for  murder  was 
abolished,  teachers'  pensions  and  retirement 
funds  were  created,  and  a  department  of  agri- 
culture was  established.  Provision  was  made 
for  the  creation  of  agricultural  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  utilizing,  improving,  and  selling  the 
idle  lands  of  the  State.  A  State  higrfaway  law 
was  passed,  and  a  uniform  warehouse  reoeipta 
act.    See  also  Liquob  Rbbiilation 

.State  Govebnicbnt.  Governor,  Ernest  Lister; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Louis  F.  Hart;  Secretary 
of  State,  I.  M.  HoweQ;  Treasurer,  Edward 
Meath;  Auditor,  C.  W.  Clausen;  Superintend- 
ent of  Education,  Josephine  P.  Preston;  Attor- 
ney-General, W.  V.  Tannei^— all  Republicans 
except  €rovemor. 

JuDiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
H.  D.  Crow;  Associate  Justices,  O.  G.  Ellis, 
M.  A.  Fullerton,  W.  Mount,  M.  F.  Gose,  S.  J. 
Chadwick,  George  E.  Morris,  Emmett  N.  Parker, 
and  J.  F.  Main — all  Republicans  except  Chad- 
wick and  Ellis;  Clerk,  C.  S.  Reinhart. 

State  Legislature,  191  3l  Renublicans:  Sen* 
ate,  27;  House,  49:  joint  ballot  76.  Demo- 
craf:     Senate.  'tjig^oug^ljy^Ji^ij^^  «- 
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Progressives:     Senate,  6;  House,  29;  joint  bal-  (1002);  These  Are  My  Jewels;  The  CassotDaty 

lot,    35.      Republican    majority:      Senate,    12;  (1906).  

House,  2;  joint  ballot,  14.  WATEB  FOZXTTTIOir.     See  Water  Ptna« 

The  names  of  senators  and  representatives  to  hcation. 
Congress  will  be  found   in  the  article  United       WATEB  POWEB.    The  two  most  important 

States,  section  Congress,  hydro-electric    developments    of   the    year   were 

WASHINGTON,   Univebsitt  or.     A   State  the     Mississippi     River     Company's    plant     at 

university  of  higher  education,  founded  at  Se-  Keokuk,    Iowa,    and    the    Hales   Bar    plant   on 

attle,   Wash.,    in    1861.     The   total   number   of  the  Tennessee^  River.     (See  Dams.)     The  Keo- 

students  enrolled  in  the  several  departments  of  kuk   plant  supplies   150,000   horse   power,  with 

the  university   in   the  autumn  of   1913  was  as  provision  for  subsequent  increase  to  an  aggre- 

follows:     In  the  college  of  liberal  arts,   1054;  gate    of    about    300,000,    while    the    Hales    Bar 

college'  of  science,   354 ;   college  of  engineering,  plant,  which  had  been  eight  years  in  the  course 

432;  college  of  law,  196;  college  of  forestry,  72;  of    construction,    in    spite    of    its    capacity    of 

college  of  mines,  59;   college  of  fine  arts,  59;  44,000    kilowatts,    presented    many    interesting 

school  of  pharmacy,  68;   graduate  school,   123;  and    original    features.      Other    notable    plants, 

or  a  total  of  2440.    The  faculty  numbered  180.  during    the   year,    either    started    or    extended. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  were  the  Appalachian  development  on  the  New 

university  during  the  year  was  the  retirement  River,  Va.,  consisting  of  five  plants,   with  an 

of  Thomas  F.  Kane  as  president,  to  go  into  effect  aggregate  of  75,000  horse  power,  of  which  twO' 

January    1,    1914.      Dean   Henry    Landes    was  were    already   completed;    five    plants    for    the 

appointed    acting    president      The    productive  New  England  Power  Company  on  the  Deerfield 

funds  of  the  university  amount  to  about  $3,-  River,  four  of  which  were  completed  and  the 

000,000,    and    the    inco^ne    to    about    $550,000,  fifth  under  construction;   a  12,000-horse  power 

most  of  which    is   appropriated  by  the   State,  plant  on  the  Coon  Creek  rapids  in  Minnesota, 

WASHINGTON  AND  LEE  TTNIVEB-  near  Minneapolis;  the  Turner's  Falls  develop- 
SITY.  An  institution  of  higher  learning,  ment  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and  a  number 
founded  at  Lexington,  Va.,  in  1749.  The  stu-  of  important  systems  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in- 
dents enrolled  in  all  departments  in  the  au-  eluding  those  of  the  Washington  River  Power 
tumn  of  1913  numbered  456.  Of  these,  274  Company,  the  San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power 
were  in  the  academic  department;  42  in  the  Company,  and  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
science  department;  and  139  in  the  law  de-  Company.  See  also  Electbic  Poweb,  Trans- 
partment.     The  faculty  numbered  19  professors  Hissioir  OF. 

and  9  instructors.  During  the  year  Professor  WATEB  FCTBIXTCATION.  From  1904  to 
John  H.  Latand  resigned  from  the  professor-  1913  no  less  than  17  cities  of  the  United  States 
ship  of  history  to  become  head  of  the  history  having  populations  of  100,000  or  more  built 
department  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Dr.  water-purification  plants,  and  at  the  close  of 
C.  C.  Pearson  succeeded  him  temporarily.  Pro-  1913  the  total  population  in  the  same  coun- 
fessor  A.  P.  Staples  of  the  law  department  try  supplied  with  filtered  water  was  13,290,000, 
died  in  1913.  His  successor  had  not  been  according  to  a  paper  by  George  W.  Fuller,  read 
chosen  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  university  before  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
received  from  the  estate  of  Robert  P.  Doremus  in  September,  1913.  The  seventeen  cities  indi- 
of  New  York  $2,000,000,  subject  to  life  interests  cated  were:  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Wash- 
of  the  testator's  father  and  widow.  The  pro-  ington,  Indianapolis,  Providence,  Cincinnati, 
ductive  funds  of  the  university  amount  to  about  New  Orleans,  Hackensack  (plant  serves  nuiner- 
$900,000,  and  the  income  for  the  fiscal  year  ous  other  New  Jersey  towns),  Louisville,  Co- 
ending  April  30,  1913,  to  about  $100,000.  The  lumbus,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Scranton,  Minne- 
library  contains  about  60,000  volumes.  The  apolis.  Grand  Rapids,  and  (a  small  part  of) 
president  is  Henry  Louis  Smith,  Ph.D.  Jj^evr  York   City.     Filter  plants  were  built  in 

WASHINGTON  TTNIVEBSITY.    An  insti-  Canada    recently   for    Toronto    and    Saskatoon, 

tution  for  higher  education,  founded,  in   1853,  and  one  was  under  construction  for  Montreal, 

at  St.  Louis,  Mo.    The  students  in  all  the  de-  Large   plants  were   being  built   for   St.    Louis 

partments  of  the  university  in   1913  numbered  and  Baltimore.    A  very  large  water-purification 

1338.      There    were    245    among    the    faculty,  plant   to   treat  the  portion  of  the  New   York 

There  were  no  noteworthy  benefactions  received  water-supply  derived  from  the  Croton  River  was 

during  the  year  and  no  notable  changes  in  the  designed   through   a   period   of  two   years   and 

faculty.      The    productive    funds    amounted    to  bids  for  it  were  received  early  in  1913.     After 

$6,697,590,  and  the  income  to  about  $460,000.  long   delay   and   some   controversy   the   project 

The    library    contains    138,285    bound    volumes  was  killed  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 

and  54,431    pamphlets.    The  chancellor  of  the  portionment,    although    it    had    authorized    the 

university  is  David  S.  Houston.  various   steps   up   to  the   time  for   a   contract 

WATERLOO,  Stanley.  An  American  author  award  and  the  plans  had  cost  perhaps  $100,000. 

and  journalist,  died  October  11,  1013.    He  was  The   reason  given   for   abandoning  the   project 

bom  in  St.  Clair  County,  Mich.,  in  1846;  grad-  was  that  the  purificatfon  plant  was  not  needed, 

uated  h-om  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1869;  This  was  counter  to  the  opinion  of  nearly  every 

served   as   editor   on   several    Chicago    and    St.  one  of  a  large  number  of  engineers  in  private 

Louis    papers;     and    in    1884    established    the  practice  and  all  but  one  engineer  in  the  employ 

St.  Paul  Day,    He  was  editorial  writer  on  the  of  the  city  whose  opinions  on  the  subject  had 

Chicago  Tribune,  and  for  a  time  editor-in-chief  been  obtained.     It  was  generally  agreed,  how- 

of  the  Chicago  Mail,  later  becoming  editor  of  the  ever,   that   filtration   was   not    imperative,   but 

Washington  Critic  and  Capital.    His  published  highly  desirable  as  a  safeguard  against  possible 

writinsrs  include:     A  Man  and  a  Woman;  An  infection  and  as  a  means  of  improving  the  phy» 

Odd  Situation;  The  Study  of  Ah;  The  Wolfs  sical  character  of  the  water.     The  Croton  sup- 

Long  Howl;  The  Story  of  a  Strange   Career  ply  is  of  the  elaaa  knowA  aa  surface  waterj^T 
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and  it  had  long  been  the  rule  in  Gkrmanj  that 
all  surface  waters  should  be  purified  before 
being  offered  for  domestic  consumption.  It 
shoiUd  be  added  that  the  Croton  supply  was 
being  treated  with  hypochlorite  of  lime  for  the 
reduction  of  bacteria,  as  were  also  hundreds  of 
the  water-supplies  of  the  United  Statea— 
«ven  where  the  water  was  filtered. 

Althouffh  many  of  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  (Tike  nearly  all  foreign  cities  which 
purify  their  water)  were  using  slow  sand  fil- 
tration, nearly  all  the  newer  plants  in  this 
country  were  installing  mechanical  filters. 
Sand  is  the  filtering  medium  in  these,  also,  but 
with  them  the  rate  is  very  rapid  and  the  wash- 
ing is  done  by  m^ans  of  reversed  water  cur- 
Tents  and  air.  A  coagulant  is  used  with  the 
mechanical  filters  and  lately  it  has  also  been 
used  as  an  aid  to  sedimentation  before  turbid 
waters  are  passed  through  slow  sand  filters. 
Ozone  and  ultra-violet  rays  were  still  being 
promoted  for  reducing  the  bacterial  content  of 
water,  but  as  yet  neither  could  be  said  to  be 
beyond  the  experimental  or  exploitation  stage 
in  the  United  States. 

Consult  Johnson,  The  Purification  of  Public 
Water  Supplies,  Water-Supply  Paper  315,  U.  S, 
Geological  Survey  (Washington,  1013)  for  a 
readable  review  of  the  subject. 
WATEB-STTPPLY.  See  Aqueducts. 
WATEB- WOBKS.  Whatever  other  improve- 
ment they  may  lack,  all  citiea  of  any  account, 
and  most  of  the  small  towns  and  villaees  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  have  a  public  water- 
supply.  It  was  always  easy  for  the  towns  in 
well-watered  hill  sections  to  introduce  "run- 
ning water,"  and  with  the  advent  of  a  variety 
of  low-priced  pumping  apparatus  and  elevated 
water  tanks  it  was  almost  as  easy  for  a  town  on 
the  plains  to  get  a  water-supply — assuming 
there  was  water  to  be  had.  Unfortunately,  no 
statistics  showing  the  number  and  size  of  the 
water-works  of  the  country  have  been  compiled 
for  many  years  past. 

By  far  the  largest  new  water-supply  con- 
struction going  on  in  1913  was  the  jtios  An- 
geles aqueduct  and  its  accessories,  the  comple- 
tion of  which  was  officially  celebrated  late  in 
the  year,  although  pipe  lines  from  the  end  of 
the  aqueduct  to  the  city  had  not  been  com- 
pleted; and  the  Catskill  aqueduct  and  acces- 
sories, for  New  York  City  which  was  well  ad- 
vanced at  the  close  of  the  year.  (See  Aque- 
ducts.) Projects  for  notable  new  water-sup- 
plies for  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and  Ottawa,  On- 
tario, each  involving  long  conduits,  were  also 
on  foot  at  the  close  of  the  year,  but  the  Ottawa 
project  was  clouded  with  legal  difficulties.  The 
San  Francisco  project  for  a  new  water-supply 
from  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley,  on  the  Tuolumne 
River,  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  Decena- 
ber  after  a  long,  bitter  struggle.  The  opposi- 
tion, until  near  the  end,  consisted  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  which  was  sup- 
plying San  Francisco  with  water ;  the  Turlock 
and  Modesto  irrigation  districts,  which  had 
rights  in  the  river;  and  the  so-called  "nature 
lovers,"  who  urged  that  to  flood  the  Hetch- 
Hetchy  Valley  and  blot  out  the  beautiful  moun- 
tain meadow  at  the  proposed  reservoir  site, 
which  is  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  but  no 
part  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  would  rob  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  one  of  their  greatest 
natural     beauties.      A     United     States     army 


board  of  engineers  and  various  other  «iigiiieers 
and  Federal  officials  conversant  with  the  subject 
held  that  an  equally  beautiful  mountain  lake 
would  be  substituted  for  the  meadow  and  that 
the  water-supply  needs  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
adjacent  cities  were  paramount.  The  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company  and  the  o$cials  of  the 
irrigation  districts  withdrew  their  opposition, 
the  company  apparently  expecting  to  sell  its 
works  to  the  city,  and  concessions  having  been 
made  to  the  irrigation  districts,  the  bill  became 
a   law.     See   Aqueducts;    Dams;    Municipal 

OWIIEBSHIP;     WaTXB    PuxblCATION. 

WATSON,  WnxiAic  Henrt.  An  American 
physician  and  scientist,  died  January  1,  1913. 
j3om  at  Providence,  R«  I.,  in  1829,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Brown  University  in  1852,  he  studied 
medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
practiced  successfully.  But  the  work  for  which 
he  became  especially  known  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  educational  system  of  New 
York  State,  especially  those  parts  of  it  per- 
taining to  the  study  of  medicine.  He  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  passage  of  an  act  fixing  the 
educational  qualifications  essential  in  beginning 
the  study  of  medicine,  and  he  was  largely  in- 
fluential in  extending  the  term  of  study  for  the 
practice  of  medicine  from  three  years  to  four. 
It  was  largely  due  to  him  that  the  basis  of 
admission  to  practice  in  the  three  legalised 
branches  of  the  medical  profession  was  put 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  an  independent  court 
appointed  by  the  State.  From  1875-81  he  was 
United  States  pension  examining  surgeon,  and 
in  1880  was  surgeon-general  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-generaL 
He  contributed  many  papers  to  medical  jour- 
nals and  delivered  many  addresses  upon  medical 
and  literary  themes.  From  1891-1904  he  was 
a  regent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York.     

WEATHEB  BlTBEAXr.   See  Uittted  States 
under  Agriculture;  and  Meteoboloot. 

WEDEXINDy  Frank.    See  Oebxait  Ltteba- 

TUBE. 

WEEXSy  John  Wingatb.  An  American  pub- 
lic official,  elected  in  1913  United  States  sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (see  Massachusetts). 
He  was  born  in  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  in  1860  and 
graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy in  1881.  He  served  in  the  navy  until 
1883,  when  he  engaged  in  business.  From  1886- 
88  he  was  Assistant  Land  Commissioner  of  the 
Florida  Southern  Railway  and  in  the  latter  year 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Homblower  and 
Weeks,  bankers  and  brokers,  in  Boston.  In 
1903-04  he  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  Newton, 
and  in  1905  chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
convention.  Elected  to  the  59th  Congress 
(1905),  he  was  reelected  successively  to  the 
60th,  61  st,  and  62nd  Congresses.  On  the  an- 
nouncement, in  1912,  by  Senator  Crane  that  he 
did  not  care  to  serve  another  term  in  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Weeks  became  a  successful  candidate.  Mr. 
Weeks  has  always  taken  a  strong  interest  in 
naval  affairs,  and  was  commdnder  of  the  sec- 
ond division  of  the  auxiliary  United  States  naval 
corps  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  during  the  Spanijih- 
American  War  in  1898-99;  a  member  of  the 
militia  advisory  board  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  militia  board  of  examiners  (1894-1900): 
and  in  1896  a  member  of  the  board  of  visitors 
to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
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WEE1C8,  Capbll  Lain.  A  former  congress- 
man from  Ohio,  died  January  5,  1913.  He  was 
born  in  Whigyille,  Ohio,  in  1860,  and  received 
an  academic  education.  He  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1883.  In  the  following 
Tear  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Noble  County,  and  from  1894-98  was  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Belmont  Ck)unty,  Ohio.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  in  1903, 
and  was  reelected  to  the  Fifty-ninth  and  Six- 
tieth Congresses. 

WEEVIL.    See  Cotton. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEAST7BES.  During  the 
year  1913  an  increased  use  of  the  international 
metric  system  was  recorded  in  several  coun- 
tries, the  most  notable  item  of  progress  being 
that  a  change  from  the  old  standards  of  Russia 
was  being  undertaken  and  that  the  metric  sys- 
tem had  been  officially  adopted  for  certain  pur- 
poses and  its  general  introduction  had  been 
officially  favored.  Such  a  step,  if  consummated, 
will  give  a  common  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures to  all  Continental  Europe.  It  was  re- 
corded that  the  same  general  tendency  was  being 
manifested  by  the  republic  of  China  and  that 
preliminary  steps  towards  the  general  adoption 
of  the  metric  system  have  been  taken,  while  in 
Japan  the  children  in  the  schools  are  being 
taught  the  use  of  the  metric  units,  and  it  seems 
only  a  matter  of  time  when  the  national  units, 
which  are  officially  defined  in  terms  of  the  metric 
system,  will  be  supplanted  by  the  international 
weights  and  measures.  In  Siam  a  central  bu- 
reau of  standards  at  Bangkok  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  metric  system  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  public  works. 

By  an  order  in  council  made  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  English  board  of  trade  the 
200-milogram,  or  metric  carat,  for  precious 
stones  and  the  jewelry  trade  generally,  was 
adopted  for  England  to  take  effect  April  1, 
1914.  This  carat,  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  American  jewelry  trade  in  1912  and  become 
standard  on  July  1,  1913,  was  also  officially 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards and  the  Treasury  Department,  as  well  as 
the  New  York  State  department  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  similar  bureaus  in  other  States. 
This  makes  practically  a  universal  and  inter- 
national standard  of  weights  in  the  jewelry 
trade. 

A  new  alloy,  available  as  a  substitute  for 
platinum  for  standard  weights,  was  announced 
by  M.  Ouillaume  of  the  International  Bureau 
of  Weights  and  Measures.  This  material,  which 
is  an  alloy  of  copper,  chromium,  and  nickel,  is 
non-porous  to  gases  or  liquids,  homogeneous, 
non-hygroscopic,  non-magnetic,  and  non-corro- 
sive. 

During  the  year  the  question  of  testing  track 
scales  on  the  various  railway  lines  of  the  United 
States  aroused  increased  attention,  and  there 
was  constructed  for  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  a  test-weight  car  to  enable  the  offi- 
cials of  the  bureau  to  make  a  systematic  in- 
spection of  the  tt*ack  scales  of  the  various  rail- 
ways. This  car  was  of  original  desia^n  and 
carried  90,000  pounds  of  test  weights  accu- 
rately calibrated  together  with  machinery  for 
their  handling.  It  made  its  initial  trip  through 
Vermont  in  November  and  enabled  the  officials 
in  charge  to  accumulate  considerable  data  for 
the  future  study  of  weierht  devices  of  large 
capacity,  in  addition  to  the  testing  of  railway 


scales  in  actual  service.  (See  also  Food  and 
Nutrition,  section  Food  Inspection,) 

WEIHAIWEI.  A  British  leasehold  consist- 
ing of  the  island  of  Liukung,  all  the  islands  in 
the  bay  of  Weihaiwei,  and  a  strip  of  mainland 
ten  miles  wide  along  the  entire  coast  of  the 
bay.  Area,  285  square  miles;  population  (1911)4 
147,177.  Commissioner  (1913),  Sir  J.  Hi 
Stewart  Lockhart,  residing  at  Port  Edward. 

WELVABE  WOBK.  During  recent  years  a 
very   considerable   number  of   the   largest  cor- 

gorations  and  other  employers  of  the  United 
tates  have  undertaken  various  activities  which 
are  commonly  grouped  under  the  term  of  welfare 
work.  These  include  numerous  provisions  rang- 
ing all  the  way  from  lunch  rooms  and  locker 
rooms  to  the  institution  of  extensive  medical 
and  sanitary  systems,  and  provision  for  old  age 
and  compensation  for  industrial  injuries.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  issued 
a  bulletin  (Miscellaneous  Series  IV;  Whole 
No.  123)  entitled,  Employer^  Welfare  Work,  in 
which  were  briefly  sketched  the  plans  for  in- 
dustrial betterment  in  operation  in  many  plants. 
Included  in  the  study  were  machine  shops,  elec- 
trical manufacturing  companies,  woolen  mills, 
factories  producing  clothing,  paints,  and  various 
foodstuffs,  miscellaneous  establishments,  print- 
ing and  publishing  houses,  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, mail  order  houses,  and  telephone, 
insurance,  power,  railway,  express,  and  hotel 
companies. 

One  of  the  most  expensive  schemes  is  that 
instituted  by  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany. Its  welfare  work  was  made  a  regular 
bureau  of  the  manufacturing  department  with 
a  superintendent  in  charge.  The  superintend- 
ents of  the  twenty  plants  of  the  corporation 
constituted  an  advisory  board  for  the  organi- 
zation and  promotion  of  welfare  work;  from 
them  was  chosen  an  executive  committee  of 
five.  The  welfare  bureau  promotes  industrial 
safety,  health  and  sanitation,  educational  work, 
charity,  recreation,  savings  and  loans,  and  civic 
improvement.  Independent  of  this  welfare  bu- 
reau the  company  has  made  provision  for  old- 
age  pensions,  insurance  against  industrial  acci- 
dents, and  an  employes'  benefit  association.  A 
system  of  standardized  safety  devices  has  been 
introduced  wherever  possible  in  all  plants.  In 
addition  a  pamphlet  of  rules  and  instructions 
printed  in  ten  languages  is  distributed  among 
employes.  Each  plant  has  a  safety  inspector 
who  regularly  inspects  each  department.  Since 
1910  the  employes  in  twine  mills,  lumber  mills, 
steel  mills,  mines,  and  on  the  company  railroad 
have  received  compensation  for  injuries  result- 
ing from  accidents  during  employment.  Com- 
pensation in  case  of  death  equals  three  years 
average  wages,  but  not  less  than  $1500  nor 
more  than  $4000.  Special  compensation  for 
loss  of  hand,  foot,  or  eye,  or  other  serious 
injury  is  provided  and  graded  amounts  for 
injuries  resulting  in  temporary  disability  only. 
Since  1908  a  pension  system  has  been  in  opera- 
tion. All  male  employes  twenty  years  or  more 
in  the  service  of  the  company  may  retire  at 
age  sixty-five,  and  must  retire  at  age  seventy. 
All  women  employes  after  twenty  years  or  more 
of  service  may  retire  at  fifty  years  of  age  and 
must  retire  at  sixty  years  ot  age.  Pensions 
amount  to  one  per  cent,  of  the  average  annual 
earnings  during  the  ten  years  preceding  re- 
tirement multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of 
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active  service;  but  no  pension  is  less  than  tation.  This  scheme  for  protecting  health  was 
eighteen  dollars  a  month  or  more  than  one  developed  by  the  employes'  benefit  fund  corn- 
hundred  dollars.  At  the  same  time  a  benefit  mittee,  to  which  had  been  given  the  $10,000,000 
association  was  organized  and  its  funds  guar-  set  aside  in  1912  for  retirement  pensions,  sick 
anteed  by  the  company.  This  association  gives  benefits,  compensation  for  accidents,  and  life 
sick  benefits  to  all  and  accident  benefits  to  all  insurance.  Annual  appropriations  will  be  made 
those  not  included  in  the  industrial  accident  for  these  purposes  and  for  the  new  medical 
plan.  Its  membership  in  1910  was  23,246,  or  department.  Dr.  Alvah  H.  Doty,  former 
about  two-thirds  of  all  the  employes.  health   officer  of  the   port  of   New    York,   was 

Other  extensive  plans  have  been  instituted  by  employed  as  medical   director.     President  Vail 

the  United  Shoe  Macliinery  Company,  the  West-  announced   that   this    new   department    was    to 

em  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  the  have  a  very  broad  scope,  especially  in  the  direc- 

Shredded   Wheat   Company,   the  National   Cash  tion  of  prevention  of  all  forms  of  communicable 

Register  Company,  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com-  disease.     Employes   found   to   be   aflSicted  with 

pany,  large  department  stores  in  Chicago,  New  tuberculosis  were  to  be  promptly  removed  and 

York,  Philadelphia,   and  Boston,  and  the  Chi-  cared  for  by  the  benefit  fund.     See  also  Chas- 

cago   Telephone    Company.     The   welfare   work   ities.  

of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  WELLAND  SHIP  CANAL.     See  Canals. 

telephone  and  telegraph  companies  not  included  WELLESLEY   COLLEGE.      An    institution 

in  the  Labor  Department  bulletin  is  described  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  founded  at 

below.  Wellesley,   Mass.,   in   1875.     The   students   en- 

United     States     Steel     Cobpobation.    One  rolled  in  the  several  departments  in  the  autumn 

of    the    most    extensive    industrial    betterment  of    1913    numbered    1480.     The    teaching   force 

schemes    is    that    being    carried    out    by    the  numbered    133.     The   most   noteworthy   change 

Steel    Trust.    It    has    a    voluntary    workmen's  in  the  administration  of  the  college  during  the 

compensation    plan    which    costs    it    annually  year    was    the    appointmient    of    Alice    Vinton 

about    $2,000,000.    This    plan    does    not    deny  W*aite,   professor  of   English   and    composition, 

the  worker   his   legal  right  to   bring  suit  for  as   dean   of   the    college,    to    succeed    Ellen    F. 

damages,  but  since  its  inauguration  such  suits  Pendleton,  resigned.     The  college  received  dur- 

have  been  begun  in  only  one  case  out  of  four  ing  the  year  $100,000  as  the  first  contribution 

or  five  hundred.     The  corporation  has  for  six  to  the  $1,000,000  endowment  fund  which  it  is 

years  carried  on  a  consistent  campaign  for  the  attempting  to  raise.     The  productive  funds  in 

prevention    of    accidents    both    by    instructions  1912-13  amounted  to  $1,314,677,  and  the  income 

to  employes  and  by  the  introduction  of  safety  for  that  year  to  $43,744.     The  library  contains 

devices.     Since  1907  the  number  of  serious  ac-  76,770  volumes. 

cidents  has  been  reduced  43  per  cent.;  the  cost  WELSH      BISESTABLIBHXEHT.         See 

to   the  companies   has  been   about  $2,500,000;  Great  BBiTAnr. 

and  a  large  sum  is  annually  set  aside  for  the  WERNEB,     Alfred.     A     Swiss     scientist, 

continuance   of    this   campaign.     At   all    mills  awarded  in  1913  the  Nobel  Prize  in  chemistry, 

and  mines  of  the  constituent  companies  provi-  He  was  born  in  1866.     Much  of  his  important 

sion  has  been  made  for   hospital  and  medical  work   has   been    in   connection   with    molecules, 

care  for  those  injured  at  work.     The  pension  He  conceived  the  molecule  in  three  dimensions, 

system    is   financed   by   annual   appropriations,  and  showed  how  two  compounds  might  be  iden- 

and  a  fund  of  $12,000,000,  of  which  $4,000,000  tical   in   composition  and  connections,   and  yet 

was  given  by  Andrew  Carnegie.    Employes  who  be  different  in  structure,  and  consequently  dif- 

have  worked  for  the  corporation  twenty  years  ferent    in    properties.      He    developed    a*  new 

may  be  retired  on  pensions  ranging  from  $12  province  of  the  inorganic  world,  and  built  up 

to  $100  per  month.     The  corporation   has  in-  compounds  of  cobalt,  platinum,  ammonia,  and 

stituted  a  diversified  programme  of  sanitation  water  as  complex  as   the  hvdrocarbons. 

and  general  welfare.    This  includes  sewage  dis-  WESLEYAN      UETHODIST       COKNEC- 

posal,   provision  of  pure  water  in  plants  and  TION     OF    AMEBIC  A.     This     denomination 

company  houses,  drainage,  fiy  prevention,  gar-  was  founded  in  1843  by  members  of  the  Hetho- 

bage   collection,   maintenance  of   neat   and    at^  dist  Episcopal  Church  who  strongly  opposed  the 

tractive  yards  and  properties,  the  installation  institution  of  slavery.    In  1913  there  were  about 

of    wash-rooms,    shower-baths,    swimming-pools,  18,766  members  and  706  ministers.    In  the  Sun- 

and  lockers,  the  establishment  of  play-grounds,  day   schools  were   21,050   teachers   and    officers 

and   the   cultivation   of   interest   in    gardening,  and  26,711   scholars.     Three  schools   of  college 

Not  all  of  the  companies  have  done  all  of  these  grade   are   maintained — at    Central,    S.    C,    at 

things.     Most  of  these  reforms  require  the  in-  Houghton,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Miltonvale,  Kan.     One 

telligent  cooperation  of  the  workers  and  their  school  of  preparatory  grade  with  a  theological 

families,  and  by  skillful  instruction  and  man-  department    is    conducted    at    Fairmont,    Ind. 

agement  a  kindly  feeling  of  employes  toward  The  denomination  carries  on  missions  at  Sierra 

employers  was  expected  to  develop.    Finally,  in  Leone,   West  Africa,  and  in  India.     The   last 

1913,  the  corporation  introduced  throughout  its  meeting  of  the  body  was  held  in  October,  1911. 

activities  a  six-day  week;  and  effected  a  reduc-  See  also  Rqjgious  Denominations  and'Move- 

tion  in  the  extent  of  reliance  on  the  twelve-hour  ments. 

day.  WESLEYAN  TTNIVEBSITY.     An  institu- 

Telephonb  and  Teleobaph  Companies.    Fol-  lion  of  higher  education  at  Middletown,  Conn., 

lowing   the   establishment   in    1912   of   an   em-  founded   in    1831.     The   enrollment   in   all   de- 

ployes'  insurance  system  for  the  American  Tele-  partments  in  the  autumn  of  1913  was  420.   The 

phone    and    Telegraph    Company,    the    Western  faculty  numbered  41.     Professor  W.  C.  Fisher 

Union    Telegraph    Company,    and    the    Western  of   the    department   of   economics,    resigned    in 

Electric  Company,  there  was  instituted  a  sys-  the   spring  of   1913,  and  Professor   Charles  A. 

tem  of  medical  supervision  and  preventive  sani-  Tuttle  of  Wabash  College,  was  appointed  in  his 
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place.      The    productive    funds    of    the   college  An,.«a«-«    x^r-nA  ««        vnino 

amount    approximately   to   $2,120,000,   and   the  ^^^^^  1918    235^0     3.065.000    I  sToBB.ooo 

income   to  about  $165,000.     In  the   spring  of  1912    233.000     8,378.000       8.412.000 

1913    an    endowment    fund    of    $1,000,000    was  Oats    1913    115.000     |.760.000       1.408.000 

raised,  and  of  this  about  $625,000  has  already  j^        \l\l    ^^f^Q     ^IsMOO         loolooo 

been  paid  in.    The  library  contains  04,500  vol-  1912      17.000        221.000  186,000 

umes.     The  president  is  William  K.  Shanklin,  Potatoes  1913     48.000     3,984.000       3.686.000 

DT-v  1912       47.000       6.264.000         8,264,00(1 

'J^^,^^^^y    .^«m«A-rTA        *      x  *       r  *!.  Hay    1913     740.000      o  925.000      13,782,000 

WESTEBN  ATTSTBAIilA.     A  state  of  the  1912    745.000     1,028.000      16,420,000 

Commonwealth    of    Australia.      Area,    975,920  Tobacco    ...'...IJJJ      JI'SSS  ^JS'^JS-SSS       hllH^ 

square  miles.     Population   (census  of  April  3,  1912      16,800    12,008,000 y|2M00 

1911),  282,114,  exclusive  of  full-blooded  aborig-       a  Tons,     b  Pounds. 

inals.    Perth  is  the  capital,  with  (1911)  31,300       Mineral  Productiow.    The  total  value  of  the 

inhabitants;  population  of  the  local  government  mineral    products    of    the    State    in    1912    was 

area,  35,767;  with  suburbs,  106,792.     A  report  $123,872,358,    compared    with    $101,932,248    in 

issued   during  the  year  on  railways   indicated  lull. 

that  2854  miles  were  completed,  or  in  progress,  xhe  coal  production  in  1913  was  estimated 
eight  lines  aggregating  614  miles.  The  mileage  ^y  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  at  from 
opened  was  48  miles  on  the  Eastern  system,  5  ^rf  10  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  of  1912. 
35  miles  on  the  Great  Southern  Railway,  and  Labor  troubles  in  the  Cabin  Creek  and  Paint 
33  miles  in  the  north.  The  state  lines  have  a  Creek  districts  of  the  Kanawha  field,  were  set- 
three-foot  six-inch  gauge,  but  from  Fremantle  tied  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  re- 
to  Kalgoorlie  there  was  to  be  a  duplicate  line  suited  in  the  securing  of  a  foothold  by  the 
of  standard  4-foot  8%-inch  gauge,  so  as  to  fit  labor  organizations  in  some  of  the  coal  mining 
in  with  the  Trans- Australian  line.  Tliis  was  districts  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
to  be  387  miles  long  and  of  this  183  miles  had  During  the  spring,  in  addition  to  labor  diffi- 
been  sanctioned.  Governor  in  1913,  Major-Gen-  culties,  shipments  to  the  West  were  cut  off  to 
eral  Sir  Harry  Barron  (appointed  1913).  Pre-  gome  extent  by  disastrous  floods  in  the  Ohio 
mier,  John  Scaddan.    See  Australia.      ^^^^^  Valley  region.    West  Virginia  is  one  of  the  lead-  • 

WESTEBN  BESEBVE  TJNIVEBSITY.  jng  producers  of  coal.  It  ranks  second  among 
An  institution  for  higher  education  at  Cleve-  states,  having  taken  the  lead  over  Illinois  in 
land,  Ohio,  founded  in  1826.  The  students  en-  iqqq  When  the  value  of  the  product  is  con- 
rolled  in  the  several  departments  in  the  autumn  gidered,  however.  West  Virginia  drops  to  a 
of  1913  numbered  about  1300.  The  faculty  rather  poor  third.  The  total  production  in 
numbered  about  275.  There  were  no  noteworthy  1912  was  66,786,687  short  tons,  valued  at  $62,- 
changes  in  the  faculty  during  the  year.  The  792,234.  This  was  the  record  year  in  the  coal 
gifts  included  the  completion  of  payments  of  production  of  the  State.  In  lOll  59,831,580 
the  one-million-dollar  endowment  for  the  School  tons  were  produced.  The  average  price  per  ton 
of  Medfcine  and  the  completion  of  a  fund  of  {„  1912  was  $.94,  compared  with  $.90  in  1911. 
$80,000  for  the  memorial  dormitory  for  the  Over  half  the  coal  in  the  State  is  mined  by 
College  of  Women.    The  productive  funds  of  the  machine. 

university   amount   to    about   $3,600,000.     The       During  the  greater  part  of  1912  the  portion 

library  contains   100,000  volumes.     The  presi-  ^f  the  Kanawha  district  was  the  scene  of  a 

dentis  Charles  F.  Thwing,  D.  D.  long   and   bitter    strujrgle   between    the    miners 

WESTLAXE,  John.     An  English  jurist  and  ^nd   the   operators.     The   mines   affected   were 

writer  on  legal  subjects,  died  April   13,   1913.  located   at   Paint  and   Cabin   creeks.      (For   a 

Born  in  Cornwall  in  1828,  educated  at  Trinity  history  of  these  troubles,  see  Strikes  and  West 

College,  Cambridge,  he  became  in  1854,  a  bar-  Virginia,    Politica   and    Oovemment.)    The   in- 

rister,  was  appointed  professor  of  international  fluence  of  these  troubles  upon  the  production 

law   in  the  University   of  Cambridge   in   1888,  ;„    1912   jg   ghown    in   the   decrease  of  557,469 

serving  in  this  position  until  1908.    From  1900-  ^^^^t  tons,  or  about  10  per  cent.,  in  the  pro- 

1906,  he  was  one  of  the  members  for  the  United  duct  ion   of   Kanawha    County,   and   of   340,554 

Kingdom  of  the  International   Court  of  Arbi-  tons  in  output  of  Fayette  County;  whereas  in 

iration  and  of  the  Hague  Convention.     Among  n,ogt  of  the  other  counties  of  the  State,  the 

his  writings  on  legal  subjects  were:     A  Treatise  production  of  1912  showed  good  gains  over  the 

on   Private  International  Law,  or  the  Confitct  preceding  year.     The  total  number  of  men  re- 

0/  Laws  (1858);  Chapters  on  the  Principles  of  ported   idle  because  of  labor  troubles  in   1912 

International  Law    (1894);   International  Law,  ^^^s   12,165,  and  the  total  number  of  working 

Part  /.  Peace  (1904),  Part  11.  War  (1907).  jays  lost  was  606,588,  or  an  average  of  50  days 

WEST^HAL'S  COMET.     See  Astronomt.  f^r  each  of  the  men  employed.    The  total  num- 

WEST  VIBGINIA.    Population     The  pop-  ber   of  men   emploved    in   the   coal   mining   in 

Illation  of  the  State  in  1910  was  1,221,119.   Ac-  1912   was  68.248,  to   work  an  average  of  266 

cording  to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  jays.  In  1911  there  were  66,730  men  at  work,  an 

Census,  made  in   1013,  the  population  m  that  average  of  221  days.  There  were  359  fatal  acci- 

year  was    1,306,345.  dents  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  State  in  1912,  com- 

Agricultuke.   .  The    area,    production     and  p^red  with  360  in   1911.    Of  the  fatalities  in 

value    of   the    principal    crops    in    1912-13    are  ig]2,  340  were  underground,  3   in  the   shafts, 

shown  in  the  following  table.     The  figures  are  ^nd  10  on  the  surface.     Falls  of  roof  were  the 

from   the   United   States   Department  of   Agri-  ^j^use  of  more   than  one-half  the  underground 

culture,  and  those  given  for  1913  are  estimates  fatalities, 
only.  The   petroleum    production    in    the    State    in 

- .,  .^  '  1912    was    12,128,962    barrels,    compared    with 

Com   191S^So    I2%Z'  118  164.000  9,795  464    in    1911.    Jhe    Production    in    1912 

1912    725,000    24,505,000     15,928,000  was   the  largest  m  the  history  of  the  State. 
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The  increase  was  due  to  the  remarkable  de- 
velopment in  the  Blue  Creek  field  in  Kanawha 
County,  which  was  begun  in  September,  1911. 
In  1912  the  field  extended  rapidly  northeast 
and  southwest,  until  it  attained  a  length  of 
about  ten  miles.  In  May,  the  production 
reached  about  25,000  barrels  a  day,  but  this 
decreased  until  at  the  end  of  the  year  there 
was  a  total  production  of  8000  barrels.  Other 
developments  in  the  same  locality  resulted  in 
other  productive  wells.  The  total  number  of 
wells  in  the  State  in  1912  was  1657.  The  total 
value  of  the  clay  product  of  the  State  in  1912 
was  $4,775,874,  an  increase  of  $442,454  over 
1911.  The  principal  product  is  the  white  ware 
of  which  the  State  is  the  second  largest  pro- 
ducer. 

Tbanspobtation.  The  total  mileage  of  steam 
railways  in  1913  was  3566.  The  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  system  had  the  longest  mileage,  1071;  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  had  641;  the  Norfolk  and 
Western,  437;  the  Western  Maryland  Railway 
Company,  197;  and  the  Virginian  Railway 
Company,  739.  The  electric  railways  had  a 
mileage  in  1913  of  278. 

Education.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State  in  1913  was  287,912.  The 
average  daily  attendance  was  202,172.  The  to- 
tal number  of  teachers  was  9590.  The  average 
yearly  salary  of  teachers,  both  male  and  female, 
was  $365.  In  1912,  the  latest  year  detailed 
statistics  are  available,  there  were  365,455 
white  pupils  of  school  age  in  the  State,  and 
17,483  colored  pupils.  The  legislature  of  1913 
passed  several  important  measures  relating  to 
education.  These  included  a  provision  making 
it  possible  for  two  adjoining  school  districts 
to  provide  for  a  joint  district  high  school, 
should  such  a  plan  prove  feasible.  Another 
act  established  an  agricultural  extension  in 
the  University  of  West  Virginia.  The  uae  of 
cigarettes  in  school  houses  and  on  school 
grounds  was  prohibited. 

Finance.  The  fiscal  year  in  1913  contained 
nine  montha.  The  legislature  of  1912  changed 
the  fiscal  year  from  October  1  to  July  1.  For 
the  fiscal  year  October  1,  1912  to  June  30, 
1913,  the  total  receipts  were  $4,251,999.  The 
total  disbursements  for  the  same  period  were 
$5,185,068.  There  was  a  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury beginning  the  fiscal  year  of  $1,615,515,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  $683,466.  The 
chief  sources  of  revenue  are  from  license  taxes, 
taxes  on  the  charters  of  corporations,  and  direct 
taxes  on  personal  and  real  estate.  The  State 
has  no  bonded  debt. 

Chabities  and  Corrections.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  under  control  of 
the  State,  with  their  populations  in  1912-13, 
are  as  follows:  West  Virginia  Hospital  for 
Insane,  Weston,  1030;  Second  Hospital  for 
Insane,  Spencer,  492;  West  Virginia  Asylum, 
Huntington,  586;  Miners'  Hospital  No.  1,  Welch, 
51;  Miners'  Hospital  No.  2,  McKendree,  28; 
Miners'  Hospital  No.  3,  Fairmont,  37;  West 
Virginia  Penitentiary,  Mdundsville,  1139;  West 
Virginia  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Grafton, 
295;  West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  Romney,  195;  State  Tuberculosis  Sani- 
tarium, Terre  Alta,  51;  West  Virginia  Colored 
Orphans'  Home,  Huntington,  71;  and  West 
Virginia  Children's  Home,  Elkins,  32. 

Politics  and  Government.  There  were  no 
elections  for  State  officers  during  the  year,  as 


the  terms  of  Governor  Hatfield  and  the  other 
State  officials  do  not  expire  until  March  4, 
1917.  The  next  State  election  is  on  November 
7,  1916.  The  most  important  incidents  in  the 
State's  history  during  the  year  were  connected 
with  the  strike  in  the  coal-mining  regions.  For 
a  detailed  account  of  these  strikes,  see  Strikes. 
The  legislature  on  February  24  elected  Nathan 
Goff  United  States  senator  to  succeed  Clarence 
W.  Watson,  whose  term  expired  March  4,  1913. 
Senator  Goff  was  elected  after  a  deadlock  which 
lasted  from  January  9  until  the  date  of  his 
election.  On  February  12  five  legislators  were 
arrested  for  bribery,  and  on  February  15  these 
members  were  indicted  for  this  crime.  All  were 
convicted  after  exciting  trials,  and  are  now 
serving  penitentiary  terms*  On  October  14 
Major  Matthew  M.  Neely,  Democrat,  was  elected 
to  Congress  from  the  first  district,  to  succeed 
John  W.  Davis,  Democrat,  who  resigned  to  ac- 
cept the  office  of  solicitor-general. 

Legislation.  The  legislature  met  in  1913 
and  passed  several  important  measures.  These 
include  the  following:  An  inheritance  tax  act, 
a  public  utilities  act  providing  for  a  public 
service  commission  having  jurisdiction  over  per- 
sons or  corporations  engaged  in  any  public 
service  business,  a  workmen's  compensation  act, 
an  act  providing  for  State-wide  prohibition,  a 
blue-sky  law,  an  anti-trust  and  monopoly  law 
relating  to  common  carriers,  laws  regulating 
insurance  rates,  and  a  measure  establishing  a 
State  road  bureau  and  a  State  system  of  roads. 
See  also  Liquob  Rboulation. 

State  Government.  Governor,  Henry  D. 
Hatfield;  Secretary  of  State,  Stuart  F.  Reed; 
Superintendent  of  Free  Schools,  M.  P.  Shawkey; 
Auditor,  John  S.  Darst;  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, Howard  E.  Williams;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, A.  A.  Lilly;  Treasurer,  E.  L.  Long;  Adju- 
tant-General, Charles  D.  Elliott — all  Republi- 
cans. 

Judiciary.  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals: 
President,  George  Poffenbarger;  Associate 
Judges,  William  N.  Miller,  Ira  E.  Robinson, 
L.  Judson  Williams,  Charles  W.  Lynch;  Clerk, 
W.  B.  Mathews — all  Republicans. 

State  Legislature,  1913.  Democrats:  Sen- 
ate, 15;  House,  33;  joint  ballot,  48.  Repub- 
licans: Senate,  15;  House,  53;  joint  ballot,  68. 
Republican  majority,  20. 

The  names  of  senators  and  representatives  to 
Congress  will  be  found  in  article  United  States, 
section   Congress, 

WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVKBSIT7.  A 
State  university  for  higher  education,  founded 
in  1867,  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  The  students 
enrolled  in  all  departments  of  the  university  in 
the  autumn  of  1913  were  714.  The  faculty  num- 
bered 96.  In  the  School  of  Medicine  several 
important  changes  were  made  in  the  faculty. 
Aaron  Arkin,  M. D.,  Ph.D.,  was  appointed 
professor  of  pathology  and  bacteriology.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Schultz,  Ph.D.,  was  appointed 
professor  of  pharmacolosry  and  materia  medica. 
There  were  no  noteworthy  benefactions  during 
the  year.  The  productive  funds  of  the  univer- 
sity amount  to  about  $115,000,  and  th^  income 
to  about  $240,000.  This  is  derived  chiefly  from 
the  State  legislature.  The  library  contains 
about  46,500  volumes.  The  president  is  Thomas 
E.  Hodges,  LL.D. 

WHALES.    See  TiSH  and  Fishebies. 
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WHEAT.  The  world's  wheat  production  in 
1013  was  about  3,860,000,000  bushels,  or  ap- 
proximately 100,000,000  buBheU  more  than  were 
produced  in  101*2,  and  about  a  billion  bushels 
more  than  the  normal  yields  of  twenty  years 
ago.  Statistics  indicated  that  the  year's  yield 
was  the  highest  ever  secured,  and  the  produc- 
tion in  several  of  the  principal  wheat-growing 
countries  also  reached  the  record  mark.  Ac- 
cording to  data  published  by  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  Russia 
ranked  first  among  the  countries  of  the  world, 
with  a  record  yield  of  approximately  975,000,000 
bushels,  or  nearly  250,000,000  bushels  more  than 
the  yield  of  1912.  The  yield  of  European  Rus- 
sia was  made  up  of  295,000,000  bushels  of 
winter  wheat  and  542,000,000  bushels  ol  spring 
wheat.  The  average  yield  of  the  winter  wheat 
was  18  bushels  and  of  the  spring  wheat  12 
bushels  per  acre,  while  the  average  acre  yield 
for  the  total  Russian  area  in  Europe  and  Asia 
was  about  13.5  bushels.  The  United  States 
ranked  next  to  Russia,  with  a  record  yield  of 
763,380,000  bushels.  The  crop  harvested  in 
British  India  in  the  early  part  of  1913  was 
about  360,000^000  bushels,  which  was  some- 
what less  than  the  crop  of  the  previous  year. 
France  produced  322,000,000  bushels,  being 
about  3%  per  cent,  less  than  the  yield  of  1012; 
and  Italy  215,000,000  bushels,  or  about  30 
per  cent,  more  than  the  year  before.  The 
Canadian  crop  of  this  year,  which  amounted 
to  207,000,000  bushels,  was  about  4  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  preceding  crop,  as  the  result 
of  an  increase  in  acreage,  and  average  acre 
yield.  Germany  produced  150,947,000  bushels 
of  winter  wheat  and  19,928,000  bushels  of  spring 
wheat,  or  a  total  of  170,875,000  bushels.  This 
was  the  largest  production  during  the  previous 
ten  years,  and  the  rate  of  yield  which  was 
about  35  bushels  per  acre  for  each  kind  of 
wheat  was  also  the  highest  for  that  period. 
Hungary  ranked  next  to  Germany  with  a  yield 
of  about  167,000,000  bushels,  being  followed  by 
Spain  with  about  110,000,000  bushels,  and  Ru- 
mania with  104,000,000  bushels. 

The  United  States  produced  over  33,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  more  in  1913  than  in  1912.  The 
area  devoted  to  the  crop  was  50,184,000  acres, 
which  had  been  exceeded  only  once.  The  average 
yield  was  15.2  bushels  per  acre,  compared  with 
15.9  bushels  the  year  before.  On  the  basis  of  the 
farm  price  of  79.9  cents  per  bushel  on  December 
1,  1913,  the  crop  was  valued  at  $610,122,000, 
as  against  a  valuation  of  $555,280,000  and  a 
farm  price  of  76  cents  per  bushel  on  the  cor- 
responding date  in  1912.  The  leading  States 
and  their  yields  were  as  follows:  Kansas,  86,- 
983,000  bushels;  North  Dakota,  78,855,000; 
Minnesota,  68,040,000;  Nebraska,  62,325,000; 
Washington,  53,300,000;  and  Illinois,  41,888,000 
bushels.  The  acreage  in  the  different  States 
ranged  from  1000  acres  in  Mississippi  and  Ver- 
mont to  7,510,000  acres  in  North  Dakota,  and 
the  averasfe  yield  per  acre  from  9  bushels  in 
South  Dakota  to  32  bushels  in  Arizona.  The 
unusually  low  acre-yield  of  South  Dakota  was 
due  to  the  severe  summer  drouth,  which  proved 
very  injurious  to  the  later-maturing  wheat 
fields.  South  Dakota  had  an  acreage  of  3,775,- 
000  acres  of  which  all  but  100,000  acres  was  in 
spring  wheat.  The  production  of  Arizona  is 
limited  to  winter  wheat  and  the  acreage  for 
the  year  was  only  29,000  acres. 


The  winter  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States 
made  an  exceptionally  good  growth  in  the  fall 
of  1912  and  most  of  it  was  mature  when  the 
dry  weather  set  in  which  characterized  the 
summer  of  1913  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
country.  The  total  yield  of  winter  wheat 
reached  523,561,000  bushels,  or  about  124,000,- 
000  bushels  more  than  produced  in  1912.  The 
crop  was  grown  on  31,609,000  acres,  as  com- 
pared with  26,571,000  acres  in  winter  wheat 
the  year  before.  As  in  the  previous  year  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  again  led  in  production  and 
acreage,  the  respective  yields  being  86,515,000 
and  58,125,000  bushels.  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  published  the 
data  here  given,  39  States  reported  winter 
wheat  yields  and  18  States  spring  wheat  yields. 
Of  the  spring  wheat  States  only  two,  Maine 
and  Vermont,  reported  no  winter  wheat  pro* 
duction,  and  of  the  winter  wheat  States  23 
produced  no  spring  wheat. 

The  crop  of  spring  wheat  was  much  injured 
by  the  drouth  and  the  production  of  239,819,000 
bushels  was  about  90,000,000  bushels  below  the 
production  of  1912.  The  acreage  was  somewhat 
reduced,  being  18,485,000  acres,  as  against  19,- 
243,000  acres  the  preceding  year.  The  average 
acre-yield  was  reduced  from  17.2  to  13  bushels. 
The  leading  States  and  their  yields  were  as 
follows:  North  Dakota,  78,855,000  bushels; 
Minnesota,  67,230,000;  South  Dakota,  33,075,- 
000;  and  Washington,  20,900,000  bushels.  All 
other  States  produced  less  than  10,000,000 
bushels. 

wiulSKY.     See  Liquors. 

WHITE,  Stephen  Van  Culen.  An  Ameri- 
can financier,  died  January  18,  1913.  He  was 
bom  in  Chatham  County,.  N.  C.,  in  1831,  and 
graduated  from  Knox  College  in  1854.  A  few 
years  later  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
for  nearly  ten  years  practiced  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  He  then  removed  to  New  York  and 
became  a  stock  broker,  forming  the  partnership 
of  Marvin  and  White.  This  firm  failed  two 
years  later.  In  1882  the  firm  of  S.  V.  White 
and  Company  was  organized,  and  took  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  afl^airs  of  Wall  Street,  and 
Mr.  White  gained  a  reputation  for  skill  and 
daring  in  his  stock  manipulations.  In  1891  he 
made  an  attempt  to  corner  the  corn  supply  of 
the  country.  This  comer  was  broken  and  he 
failed  for  $1,000,000.  Within  a  year,  however, 
he  had  paid  off  his  entire  indebtedness.  In 
1902,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  he  sold  his  seat 
on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Mr.  White  became 
president  of  the  American  Astronomical  Society 
when  it  was  formed  in  1883.  In  1886  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  as  a  Republican.  He  was 
closely  identified  with  Plymouth  Church,  and 
was  a  warm  friend  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  It 
was  said  that  he  paid  the  expenses  of  the 
famous  Beecher  trial.  Mr.  White  was  one  of 
the  best-known  and  most  picturesque  figures  in 
the  financial  district  of  New  York. 

WHITE,  William  Hale.  An  English 
writer,  better  known  under  his  pen  namcj 
"Mark  Rutherford,"  died  March  14.  1913.  He 
was  born  in  Bedford,  England,  in  1829,  and  in 
his  early  years  earned  a  living  by  hack  writing. 
His  full  knowledge  of  certain  subjects,  including 
Dissent,  past  and  present,  and  Calvinism,  and 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  poor,  gained 
through  personal  experience,  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  write  of  these  thjqiga  withj 
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!Hi8  first  successful  publication,  The  Auiohiog- 
raphy  of  Mark  Rutherford,  was  widely  read 
throughout  English-speaking  countries  and  made 
A  profound  impression.  It  was  followed  in 
1885  by  Mark  RutherfortTa  Deliverance,  The 
Revolution  in  Tanner's  Lane,  in  1877,  and  Miri- 
am*8  Schooling,  1890.  Following  these  came 
several  volumes  of  philosophical  writings,  in- 
cluding a  work  on  Spinoza.  In  1898  he  pub- 
lislied  An  Examination  of  the  Charge  of  Apoe- 
iasy  Against  Wordsworth;  in  1900  Pages  from 
a  Journal,  and  in  1906  a  biography  of  John 
Bunyan. 

WHITE,  Sib  William  Henrt.  An  Englisli 
naval  officer,  died  February  27,  1913.  He  was 
born  at  Devonport  in  1845.  After  an  education 
in  the  local  schools  he  entered  the  Royal  Dock- 
jrard  at  Devonport  as  an  apprentice.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen,  in  1864,  he  took  a  successful 
examination  for  entrance  to  the  Royal  School  of 
2^aval  Architecture.  He  was  instructor  in  this 
school  and  at  once  entered  the  admiralty,  where 
he  rose  to  be  chief  constructor  in  1885,  contin- 
uing in  this  position  until  1902,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  on  account  of  ill  health.  During 
this  period  he  designed  and  constructed  43  bat- 
tleships, 26  armored  cruisers,  21  first-class  pro- 
tected cruisers,  48  second-class,  33  third-class, 
«nd  74  unprotected  vessels,  a  total  of  245  vessels. 
At  his  resignation  Parliament  voted  him  a  spe- 
cial grant  in  recognition  of  his  exceptional  serv- 
ices to  the  navy.  He  had  a  large  part  in  the 
investigation  which  preceded  the  construction 
of  the  Lusitania  and  Mauretania,  and  he  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  use  of  turbine  en- 
gines in  these  ships.  Aside  from  his  professional 
duties  he  took  great  interest  in  scientific  mat- 
ters. Among  his  publications  were:  A  Manual 
o/  Naval  Architecture;  A  Treatise  on  Ship- 
building; and  numerous  professional  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  transactions  of  the  Institutions  of 
Naval  Architects,  and  in  those  of  other  scientific 
bodies* 

WHOOPIHa  GOTTGH.     See  Vaccine  Theb- 

APT. 

WIDOWS'  FENSIOHS.     See  Pensions  tob 

Ikf  OTHERS. 

WILDEBy  William  Heney.  An  American 
public  official,  member  of  Congress  from  Massa- 
<jhusetts,  died  September  11,  1913.  He  was 
Iwrn  in  Belfast,  Me.,  in  1865,  and  in  1866  re- 
moved to  Massachusetts.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  until  the  age  of  seventeen, 
when  he  worked  on  a  farm.  He  engaged  in 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  business  at  Gard- 
ner, Mass.,  and  built  up  a  large  business  which 
was  incorporated  as  the  Wilder  Industries.  He 
studied  law,  and  in  1900  was  admitted  to  the 
l)ar.  In  1911  he  was  elected  to  the  Sixty-second 
Congress.  He  made  a  special  study  of  monetary 
<juestions,  and  studied  the  monetary  systems  in 
Europe  in  1909.  He  wrote  many  pamphlets  and 
articles  on  this  and  other  questions. 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE.  An  institution  of 
higher  education  at  Williamstown,  Mass., 
founded  in  1793.  The  total  enrollment  in  all 
departments  of  the  college  in  the  autumn  of 
1913  was  496.  The  faculty  numbered  55.  There 
were  no  noteworthy  changes  in  the  faculty  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  no  notable  benefactions.  The 
productive  funds  amount  to  $1,587,286,  and  the 
income  to  $67,862.  The  library  contains  about 
70,000  volumes.  The  president  is  Henry  A. 
Garfield,  LL.  D. 


WILSON,  Chablbs  Ibtino.  An  Amerieaa 
soldier,  died  September  22,  1913.  He  was  bom 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1837,  and  was  educated 
in  the  University  of  Virginia.  In  1801  he  was 
appointed  assistant  surgeon  to  the  United  State* 
army  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  and  be- 
came finally  medical  director  of  the  cavalry 
corps  of  the  military  division  of  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley.  In  1865  he  was  breyettcd  major 
for  bravery  in  engagements  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  After  service  in  Washington,  D.  C,  as 
executive  officer  of  the  Lincoln  General  Hospitai 
and  as  post-surgeon  at  Fort  Washington,  Md, 
he  resigned  from  the  medical  corps  and  was  ap« 
pointed  captain  in  the  United  States  infantry 
in  1867.  In  this  capacity  he  aided  in  the  re- 
construction work  in  the  South.  He  was  pro- 
moted through  various  ranks  until  he  became 
brigadier-general.    In  1901  he  retired. 

WILSON,  Henbt  Lane.  See  Mezioo,  Eis- 
tory. 

WILSON,  William  Beauchop.  An  Ameri- 
can public  official.  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the 
cabinet  of  President  Wilson.  He  was  bom  at 
Blantyre,  Scotland,  in  1862.  In  1870  he  re- 
moved to  the  United  States  and  received  a  com- 
mon school  education  in  Pennsylvania.  From 
1871  to  1898  he  worked  in  coal  mines  in  Penn- 
sylvania; took  an  active  interest  in  labor  ques- 
tions; and  in  1888  was  elected  president  of  the 
District  Miners'  Union,  serving  until  1890.  In 
1890  he  became  a  member  of  the  national  ex- 
ecutive board  which  organized  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  Congress  in  1892.  From  1900-1908  he  was 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  National  Union 
of  Miners.  In  1907  he  was  elected  to  the  Six- 
tieth Congress  and  was  reelected  to  the  Sixty- 
second  Congress  for  the  term  expiring  in  1913. 

WILSON,  Pbbsident  Woodbow.  See  Ustited 
States,  passim.  

WINDWABB  ISLANDS.  The  British 
West  Indian  colonies  of  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent, 
and  Orenada;  together  with  the  Grenadines, 
attached  partly  to  Grenada  and  partly  to  St. 
Vincent.  See  articles  on  separate  colonies. 
The  governor  and  commander-in-chief  (1913, 
Lieut.-Col.  Sir  James  Hayes  Sadler)  resides  at 
St.  George's  (Grenada).  Included  geograph- 
ically with  the  Windward  Islands  are  the  Bar- 
bados and  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

WINE.    See  Liquors. 

WINSLOWy  LTITI.ET0N  Stewabt  Fobbes.  An 
English  physician  and  psychologist,  died  July 
6,  1913.  He  was  bom  in  London  in  1884,  and 
was  educated  at  Downing  College,  Cambridge. 
He  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Edward  Wins- 
low,  the  first  gOYemor  of  Plymouth  colony.  He 
took  his  medical  degree  in  1870,  and  was  asso* 
ciated  afterwards  with  his  father.  Dr.  Wins- 
low  became  a  specialist  in  lunacy,  and  ap- 
peared as  an  expert  witness  in  many  notable 
trials  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
His  published  writings  on  diseases  of  the  mind 
and  other  medical  subjects  include:  Manual 
of  Lunacy;  Mad  Hum^inity;  Uncontrollable 
Drunkenness;  and  Spiritualistic  Mpdness,  He 
was  over  eight  years  editor  of  the  Psychology 
ical  Journal,  He  wrote  also  a  book  of  rem- 
iniscences, entitled  Recollections  of  Forty 
Years,  and  contributed  many  articles  to  re- 
views in  En^rland  and  the  United  States. 

WIBELESS  TELEGRAPHY  AND  TELE 
PHONY.    The  developments  in  radio-telegraphic 
Digitized  by  VjOI^V  IC 
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practice  in  1913  showed  a  distinct  trend  from  distance  work.  Authentic  reports  of  speech  trans- 

the   variety  of  equipment  and  methods  which  mission  over  distances  of  several  hundreds  of 

marks  a  partially  perfected  art  to  the  standardi-  miles  indicated  that  the  problem  was  capable  of 

zation  of  a  mature  one.    In  no  respect  was  this  solution.      See    Safety    at    Sea,  &nd  French 

tendency  more  pronounced  than  in  the  general  West  Africa. 

use  of  sustained  waves.     For  transmission  over       WIBELESS  TELEPHONY.     See  Wireless 

a  few  hundred  miles  it  had  become  almost  uni-  Telegraphy  and  Telephony. 
versal  practice  to  use  comparatively  high  fre-       WISCONSIN.     Population.    The  population 

quency  waves  occurring  in  regular  groups.    The  of  the  State  in  1910  was  2,333,860.     According 

musical  tone  so  produced  in  the  receiver  permits  to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 

communication  to  go  on  through  practically  all  made  in  1913,  the  population  in  that  year  was 

atmospheric   disturbances,   hence   is   of   highest  2,419,898. 

importance    in    marine    work.      The    excellent       Agriculture.      The    area,    production,    and 

penetrating  properties  of  regular  spark  frequen-  value  of  the  principal  crops  in   1912-1913  are 

cies  of  about   1000  per  second  received   ample  shown  in  the  following  table.     The  figures  are 

demonstration.      Among    plants    intended    for  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 

transmission  over  very  great  distances  a  ten-  ture,  and  those  for  1913  are  estimates  only. 

dency  arose  to  utilize  the  interference  of  two 

wave  frequencies  too  high  to  be  audible  to  pro-  Acreage    Prod.  Bu.       Value 

duoe    musical    "beat"    tones  in  the  receiving  Com    1918    1.650.000    68.28B.ooo    »40.096  00<> 

equipment.  Wheat    1913       190,000      3,665,000        3,006.000 

The  perfecting  of  the  radio-compass  or  direc-  1912      188,000     3,564.000       2,958.000 

tion  finder  of  Bellini  and  To8i  permits  the  loca-  OaU   ms    ||75  000    |3  038  000     |0 724  00* 

tion  of  a  ship  sending  out  distress  signals  to  Rye    1913       425,000      7.438,000       4,240,000 

be  determined  without  the  announcement  of  its  1912      841,000     6,240,000       3,806.000 

position,  also  provides  means  whereby  warning  Potatoes   ....1913       295,000    82.155.000      17.864.000 

signals  may  be  received  from  light-houses,  and  Hay   1913    2.375;000    a3;848;0O0      42;713;000 

in   event  of   sustained   fog  or   cloudy   weather  1912    2.250,000     8,600.000     43.560,000 

permits    a  ship    to    ascertain    its    position    by  Tobacco  1918        iJ.OOO  660.740,000       6.089,000 

?eference  to  signals  sent  out  from  other  ships.  i?l? 42,200    64,438.000 6.988,000 

A  number   of  new  high-power   stations  were       a  Tons.     (Poimda. 
built   or   begun    during  the   year      The   great        Mineral  Production.    The  total  value  of  the 

Arlington  station  of  the  United  States  govern-  mineral    products    of   the    State    in    1912    was 

ment  performed  with  marked  success  m  tests  $14,192,287,  compared  with  $12,032,168  in  1911. 

and  practice   and   oeveloped   a   night   range  of  jhere  were  mined  in  1912,  860,600  long  tons  of 

transmission  of  3500  miles.     This  station  was  j^^^  ore,  compared  with  698,660  tons  in  1911. 

conducting  important  experiments  in  collabora-  jy^^  g^^^  ^^^k^  f^^^^   .^   .^^^   ^^^  production, 

tion  with  the  Eiffel  Tower  station  m  Paris  to  r^^^  total   value  of  the  clav  products   in    the 

determine  the  relative  velocities  of  earthed  elec-  g^^^  j^  jg^g  was  $1,044,486,  a  decrease  of  $113,- 

tro-magnetic  waves  and  light.    Other  liig^i-power  ^53    ^^^^    jgij      The    principal    product    waa 

stations  were  established,  at  Belmar,  N.  J.,  by  common  brick 

the  Marcwni  Company,  and  at  Sayville,  L.  I.,  by       Transportation.      The    railway   mileage   of 

the  Telefunken  Company.     The  latter  was  em-  ^^^^  g^^^^  ^^  j„„^  3^   1^12,  was  7*517,  compared 

ployed  m  conjunction  with  the  station  at  ^auen,  ^.^|^  ^ggj   in  1911 

Germany,  for  trans-Atlantic  communication.  It  Education.  The  total  school  population  of 
was  operated  by  a  200.kilowatt  high-frequencjr  the  State  in  1912  was  775,402.  The  total  en- 
generator.  The  antenna  current  was  appron-  rollment  was  435,611.  The  teachers  numbered 
mately  150  amperes  and  the  wave  length  9000  12,260,  of  whom  10.916  were  women  and  1344 
meters.  The  Goldschmidt  Company  had  built  j^^^^  The  averace  salary  for  men  teachers 
at  Hanover,  G«™any,  and  Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  monthly  was  $70.16.  and  for  women  teachers, 
stations  with  800-foot  towers  and  high-frequency  ^41,88. 

generators  of  150  kilowatts  capacity.    This  com-       Charities  and  Corrections.      The  charitable 

pany  was  bought  out  by  the  Marconi  Company,  j^^^i  correctional  institutions  under  the  control 

which  was  expected    to    employ    many    of    its  of  the  State  with  their  populations  on  December 

devices  m  subsequent  work.  31^  1913^  ^ere  as  follows:     State  Hospital  for 

An  interesting  experiment  was  carried  on  by  the  Insane  at  Mendota.  614;  Northern  Hospital 
the  Lackawanna  Railroad  in  the  application  of  for  the  Insane  at  Winnebago,  615;  School  for 
radio-telegraphy  to  the  dispatching  of  trains,  the  Deaf  at  Delavan,  172;  School  for  the  Blind 
It  was  not  expected  that  wireless  dispTatchmg  at  Janesville,  45 ;  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at 
would  soon  displace  wire  telegraphy  and  tele-  Waukesha,  381;  State  Prison  at  Waupun,*758; 
phony,  but  the  experiment  showed  its  feasibility,  state  Public  School  at  Sparta,  138;  Home  for 
It  was  proposed,  however,  to  equip  certain  trains  Feeble-Minded  at  Chippewa  Falls,  1070;  State 
with  wireless  stations  for  the  convenience  of  Reformatory  at  Green  Bay.  228;  State  Tuber- 
passengers,  miosis  Sanitarium  at  Wales,  145.    The  popula* 

Radio-Telephont.  The  status  of  radio-tele-  tion  of  all  the  State  institutions  was  4166. 
phony  was  little  altered  in  1913.  The  develop-  The  legislature  of  1913  enacted  a  number  of 
ment  of  this  art  seemed  to  point  in  two  direc-  important  laws  relating  to  charities  and  correc- 
tions, one  the  distortionless  transmission  of  tions.  Amonff  these  were  measures  providing 
speech  over  distances  greater  than  can  be  reached  for  the  compensation  of  innocent  prisoners  who 
by  wire  or  cable,  and  the  communication  between  had  been  wrongfully  imprisoned;  and  an  enact- 
short  range  stations  where  it  is  uneconomical  to  ment  relatins:  to  pecuniary  assistance  to  pris- 
maintain  a  telegraph  operator.  It  was  still  nee-  oners  and  their  families;  a  law  relating  to  the 
essary  to  develop  means  of  modifyinsr  vocally  the  employment  of  prisoners  sentenced  to  county 
large  volumes  of  radio-power  required  for  long-  jails  and  lockups;  and  a  PfP^>p>o^i^foC  ^P^TJ^lc 
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pensions.  The  legislature  also  provided  for  a 
tuberculosis  camp  for  convalescent  tubercular 
patients,  and  for  a  new  home  for  feeble-minded 
and  epileptics.  Another  measure  provided  for 
a  new  women's  reformatory. 

Finance.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources 
for  the  fiscal  year  1013  amounted  to  $16,752,902. 
The  total  disbursements  for  the  same  period  were 
$16,989,524.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
there  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $3,161,512, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  a  balance  of 
$1,924,890.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  the 
corporation  taxes,  inheritance  tax,  and  income 
tax.  The  chief  expenditures  are  educational  and 
administrative.  There  is  no  bonded  debt  except 
to  the  State  trust  funds. 

PoiJTics  AND  Government.  There  were  no 
elections  for  State  officers  during  the  year,  as 
the  term  of  Governor  McGovern  does  not  expire 
until  January,  1915.  The  next  State  election 
will  be  held  November  3.  1914.  The  legislature 
on  February  14  vetoed  the  resolution  for  the 
direct  election  of  senators.  A  suffrage  referen- 
dum bill  was  vetoed  by  Governor  McGovern. 
The  Supreme  Court  on  November  14  held  deal- 
ings in  futures  invalid. 

Legislation.  The  most  important  measures 
passed  in  the  legislature  of  1913  were  the  follow* 
ing:  A  blue-sky  law  applying  to  all  corpora- 
tions or  dealers  in  stocks  and  bonds,  and  requir- 
ing filing  of  schedules  of  assets,  liabilities,  etc; 
a  land  labor  law  providing  a  schedule  of  pro- 
hibited employments  for  minors  and  females, 
adding  to  the  schedule  of  prohibited  employ- 
ments for  children  of  10  years  of  age;  two 
measures  providing  for  the  clearing  of  unde- 
veloped land ;  an  act  reorganizing  the  educational 
system  under  a  county  board  of  education  which 
has  extensive  control  over  rural,  elementary,  and 
high  schools,  county  training  and  county  agri- 
cultural schools;  a  measure  providing  for  land 
mortgage  associations  and  providing  for  the 
organization  of  a  joint  stock  corporation  author- 
ized to  loan  money  to  farmers  and  to  pledge  the 
mortgages  taken  as  security  for  bonds  issued  in 
order  that  additional  sums  may  be  thus  secured 
for  additional  loans,  these  bonds,  however,  not 
to  be  guaranteed  by  the  State.  A  minimum 
wage  law  was  passed.  This  was  to  be  adminisr 
tered  by  the  State  industrial  commission.  A  law 
was  enacted  providing  for  mothers'  pensions  and 
for  public  aid  to  enable  the  parent  to  care  for 
chilaren  in  the  home.  All  male  persons  are  re- 
quired to  pass  a  medical  examination  before 
marriage.  A  measure  was  enacted  regulating  the 
employment  of  persons  committed  to  jails  and 
workhouses  at  hard  labor  and  the  pajrment  of 
their  earnings  to  those  dependent  upon  thenu 
The  State  board  of  control  is  authorized  to  em- 
ploy inmates  in  the  State  prison  in  the^  construc- 
tion of  highways.  One  of  the  most  important 
legislative  acts  was  the  defeat  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin of  the  market  commission  bill  advocated  by 
the  governor.  This  was  intended  to  foster  the 
organization  of  rural  business  through  coopera- 
tive societies  and  otherwise,  and  to  provide  for 
trade  commission  somewhat  similar  to  the  fed- 
eral commission  now  under  consideration.  The 
bill  also  forbade  unfair  methods  of  competition, 
and  delegated  to  the  commission  administrative 
power  of  investigating  and  declaring  what  meth- 
ods were  within  the  prohibitions  of  the  law. 
See  also  Liquob  Regulation. 

State  Government.       Governor,  Francis  E. 


McGovern;  Lieut-Governor,  Thomas  Morris; 
Secretary  of  State,  John  S.  Donald;  Treasurer, 
Henry  Johnson;  Attorney-General,  W.  C.  Owen; 
Superintendent  of  Education,  C.  P.  Gary;  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance,  H.  L.  E.  Kern;  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Lands,  Secretary  of  State, 
Attorney-General,  and  State  Treasurer — all 
Republicans. 

JuDicL^BT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
John  B.  Winslow,  Dem.;  Associate  Justices. 
Wm.  H.  Timlin,  Dem.;  R.  G.  Siebecker,  Dem.; 
A.  J.  Vinie,  Rep.;  Rouje  D.  Marshall,  Rep.; 
J.  C.  Kerwin,  Rep.;  John  Barnes,  Dem.;  Clerk, 
Clarence  Kellogg,  Rep. 

State  Legislatube,  1913.  Democrats: 
Senate,  6;  House,  24;  joint  ballot,  30.  Republi- 
cans: Senate,  23;  House,  57;  joint  ballot,  80. 
Socialists:  Senate,  1;  House,  6;  joint  ballot,  7. 
Nonpartisans:  Senate,  3;  House,  13;  joint 
ballot,  16.  Republican  majority:  Senate,  13; 
House,  14;  joint  ballot,  27. 

The  names  of  senators  and  representatives  to 
Congress  will  be  found  in  the  article  Uiviteo 
States,  section  Congress. 

WISCONSIN,  Univebsitt  of.  A  State  in- 
Btitution  of  higher  learning  at  Madison,  Wis., 
founded  in  1848.  The  total  enrollment  in  all 
departments  in  the  fall  of  1913  was  4438.  This 
does  not  include  the  summer  sessions,  or  the 
winter  short  course,  which  begins  on  December 
1.  The  faculty  in  1913-14  numbered  633. 
There  were  no  noteworthy  changes  in  the  faculty 
during  the  year.  Among  the  gifts  received 
was  one  of  $5000  to  establish  the  Hollister 
pharmacy  fellowship  fund.  The  productive 
lunds  of  the  university  amount  to  about  $675,- 
006,  and  the  income  from  this  to  about  $37,000. 
The  library  contains  about  195,000  volumes,  and 
43,000  pamphlets.  The  president  ia  Charles  R. 
Van  Hise,  Ph.D. 

WISE,  John  Sebgeant.  An  American  law- 
yer and  soldier,  died  May  12,  1013.  He  was 
bom  in  1848  in  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil,  where  his 
father,  Henry  A.  Wise,  was  then  United  States 
minister.  He  was  educated  in  private  Bchool<( 
and  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  he  entered 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  which  was 
subsequently  known  as  the  West  Point  of  the 
Confederacy. 

In  1864  the  cadets  at  the  institute  were 
mustered  into  service  to  meet  the  movements  of 
General  Sigel,  among  them  Wise,  then  little 
more  than  a  youth.  He  was  soon  commissioned 
a  lieutenant  and  took  part  in  a  number  of  his- 
toric battles,  including  Appomattox,  where  L<*e 
surrendered.  Lieutenant  Wise  delivered  the  last 
message  from  Lee  to  Jefferson  Davis.  After 
Appomattox  he  joined  the  forces  of  General  John- 
ston and  fought  until  the  final  surrender  of  the 
last  of  the  Confederate  forces.  The  war  over, 
he  entered  the  University  of  Virginia,  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1869.  began  the  practice  of  lav 
with  his  father  in  Richmond,  and  from  the  start 
took  an  active  interest  in  politics.  In  the  later 
70's  he  became  a  Republican  and  as  such  was 
appointed  United  States  district  attorney  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Virginia.  He  was  elected 
congressman-at-large  in  1883,  and  two  ye.ir9 
later  was  the  unsuccessful  Republican  candidate 
for  governor  of  the  State.  In  1888  Mr.  Wi>e 
removed  to  New  York  to  become  counsel  for  the 
Sprague  Electric  Company,  and  other  large 
corporations.  His  career  in  New  York  was  one 
of   unusual    success.     He   practiced    law   until 
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1911,  when  he  retired.  He  was  one  of  the  best- 
Jcnown  orators  and  after-dinner  speakers  in  the 
country.  Although  he  became  a  citizen  of  New 
York,  his  interest  in  the  South  remained  keen 
4Uid  hia  influence  was  often  exerted  to  bring  about 
a  better  feeling  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
He  wrote  several  books,  including:  Diomed 
(1898)  ;  The  End  of  an  Era  ( 1899) ;  The  Lion's 
Skin  (1906);  Recollections  of  Thirteen  Presi- 
dents (1906);  Citizenship  (1906).  The  End  of 
an  Era  is  a  narrative  of  his  early  life  and  his 
experiences  during  the  war,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  contributions  to 
the  history  of  that  period. 

WOIiSELETy  Garnet  Joseph,  first  viscount. 
An  English  field-marshal,  died  March  26,  1913. 
He  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1833.  Entering  mili- 
tary service,  he  was  made  an  ensign  in  1862 
and  joined  the  80th  Foot,  which  was  then  en- 
gaged in  the  second  Burmese  War.  In  1864  he 
went  to  the  Crimea;  was  severely  wounded,  and 
so  prevented  from  taking  part  in  the  final 
assault  and  capture  of  Seoastopol.  In  March, 
1867,  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  90th  Regiment 
in  the  expedition  to  China.  At  Singapore  he 
first  heard  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  His  regiment 
was  diverted  from  China  to  India  and  he  was 
present  at  the  relief  of  Lucknow  by  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  in  November,  1867,  and  participated  in 
it  with  great  gallantry.  He  continued  to  serve 
in  Lucknow  until  the  beginning  of  1860,  when 
he  accompanied  Sir  Hope  Grant  to  China  as 
assistant  quartermaster-general.  He  took  part 
in  the  Anglo-French  expedition  against  that 
country.  At  the  end  of  the  China  War,  when 
only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he  had  reached, 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  after  only  nine 
years'  service,  and  he  participated  in  four  wars 
with  great  success.  In  1870  in  connection  with 
the  transfer  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  terri- 
tories to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  settlers  on 
the  Red  River,  who  were  principally  French  half- 
breeds,  rebelled  against  the  transfer.  After  over- 
coming heavy  obstacles.  Colonel  Wolseley  sup- 
pressed the  uprising,  and  in  so  doing  showed 
great  professional  ability,  power  of  organization, 
and  fertility  of  resource.  For  his  services  he 
was  made  a  K. CM. G.  On  the  withdrawal 
of  the  regular  troops  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  Wolseley  returned  to  England,  and 
after  six  months  was  appointed  assistant  ad- 
jutant-general in  the  war  office.  He  at  once 
plunged  into  the  subject  of  army  reorgan- 
ization, which  was  for  the  time  being  greatly 
discussed.  When  it  was  decided  in  1873  to 
send  an  expedition  to  the  Cape  Coast  to 
punish  the  Ashantis  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Fanti  Protectorate,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was 
appointed  in  command.  After  five  days'  fights 
•  ing  he  occupied  the  capital  of  Ashanti.  The 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  followed  and  Sir 
Garnet  sailed  for  England.  From  1874-9  he  saw 
service  in  Natal,  Cyprus,  and  Zululand  and  in 
1880  was  made  a  G.C.B.  and  appointed  quar- 
termaster-general to  the  forces.  For  the  next 
ten  years,  with  the  exception  of  two  absences  in 
command  of  expeditions  abroad,  he  was  in  the 
war  office.  He  became  adjutant-general  in 
1882,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year  commanded 
the  expedition  which  put  down  the  rebellion  of 
Arabi  Pasha,  in  Egypt.  Wolseley  was  promoted 
to  be  general  for  his  distinguished  services  in 
the  field  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Baron  Wolseley  of  Cairo  and  Wolseley.    He  led 


a  second  expedition  in  the  autumn  of  1884  for 
the  relief  of  General  Gordon  at  Khartum. 
Wolseley  was  mainly  instrumental  in  send- 
ing Gordon  there.  The  expedition  arrived 
too  late  to  effect  this  object,  and  although 
the  chief  blame  was  placed  upon  the  vacil- 
lations of  the  government,  Wolseley  was 
obliged  to  endure  a  portion  of  it.  In  1896  he 
succeeded  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army.  He  had  charge  of  the 
organization  and  transport  of  men  and  stores  to 
South  Africa  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War,  and 
in  this  showed  his  efficiency  as  an  organizer. 
Although  General  Wolseley  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  living  soldiers  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
his  reputation  was  based  chiefly  upon  smaller 
wars.  He  was  never  pitted  against  a  force  which 
equaled  his,  or  against  a  commanding  officer  of 
skill  and  ability  approaching  his  own. 

WOMAN'S  CHBISTIAN  TEMPERANCE 
UNION,  National.  An  organization  formed 
in  Ohio  in  1874,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
liquor  traffic  and  for  other  similar  purposes. 
It  is  regularly  organized  in  every  State  of  the 
Union.  In  1913  there  were  about  12,000  local 
unions  with  a  membership,  including  the  chil- 
dren's societies,  of  about  600,000.  The  union 
has  40  distinctive  departments  of  work,  presided 
over  by  experts.  State  laws  requiring  the  study 
of  scientific  temperance  in  the  public  schools 
were  passed  largely  through  the  efforts  of  this 
organization.  The  World^s  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  was  founded  by  Frances  E. 
Willard,  and  has  auxiliaries  in  more  than  60 
countries  and  provinces.  The  white  ribbon  is 
the  badge  of  all  members  of  the  union.  The 
headquarters  are  in  Evanston,  111.  The  president 
in  1913  was  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens,  Port- 
land, Me.;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Frances 
P.  Parks,  Evanston,  111.;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth P.  Hutchinson,  Evanston,  111. 

WOMAN  SUFFKAGE.  United  States. 
The  activity  of  the  women  suffragists  continued 
unabated  throughout  1913.  In  the  November 
elections  of  1912,  constitutional  amendments  for 
woman  suffrage  had  been  adopted  in  Arizona, 
Kansas,  and  Oregon,  but  rejected  in  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin;  and  a  second  submission  of  the 
amendment  in  Michigan  on  April  7,  1913,  re- 
sulted in  defeat  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
100,000.  The  net  result  was  the  existing  en- 
franchisement of  women  in  nine  States  of  the 
American  union:  Arizona  (1912),  California 
(1911),  Colorado  (1893),  Idaho  (1896),  Kan- 
sas (1912),  Oregon  (1912),  Utah  (1896), 
Washington  (1910),  and  Wyoming  (1869). 
During  the  spring  woman  suffrage  amendments 
were  brought  before  the  legislatures  of  many 
States.  In  Alaska,  Arkansas,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania  they  passed  for  the 
first  time;  in  Iowa,  Montana,  Nevada,  North' 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  they  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  at  the  next  election.  The 
Minnesota  Senate  twice'  defeated  a  resolution 
of  the  lower  house  providing  for  a  popular  ref- 
erendum on  the  question,  and  the  Maine  Senate 
rejected  an  Assembly  bill  of  like  character.  A 
similar  resolution  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature 
was  vetoed  by  the  governor.  In  June  the  right 
to  vote  for  presidential  electors  and  city  and 
town  officials  was  extended  to  the  women  of 
Illinois  by  legislative  act.  Under  a  decision  of 
the  county  court  this  law  permits  women  to 
serve  as  election  officers.    The  constitutionali 
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of  the  new  Illinois  statute  was  questioned,  but  damaged,  and  countless  other  methods  of  at- 
was  upheld  in  the  State  courts  by  a  decision  tack  upon  property  were  pursued.  Aa  a  conae- 
of  Judge  Schuwerk  on  November  28.  On  Oc-  quence,  many  women  were  arrested  and  put  in 
tober  15  the  circuit  court  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  jail.  Forcible  feeding,  however,  failed  in  sev- 
upheld  the  right  of  a  woman  to  have  her  name  eral  cases  (including  that  of  Mrs.  Pankburst 
inscribed  on  the  election  ballot  as  a  candidate  herself)  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  "hunger 
for  office.  Women  were  appointed  to  the  po-  strike"  as  a  method  of  obtaining  release  from 
lice  force  in  Chicago  and  in  Los  Angeles,  and  prison,  and  it  was  found  necessary  for  Parlia- 
on  December  18  a  woman  was  elected  mayor  ment  in  April  to  pass  the  so-called  "cat-and- 
of  Warrentown,  Ore.  mouse"  bill  for  the  reincarceration  of  prison- 

The  extension  of  woman  suffrage  in  the  ers  after  recovery  from  their  self-imposed  star- 
States,  especially  those  of  the  West,  encour-  vation  tactics.  This  act,  together  with  the  re- 
aged  the  leaders  of  the  propaganda  to  inaugu-  jection  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  6  of 
rate  a  vigorous  campaign  at  Washington  in  be-  a  bill,  whereby  it  was  proposed  to  enfranchise 
half  of  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  about  six  million  women  with  household  quali- 
Federal  Constitution  for  the  enfranchisement  of  fications,  was  the  signal  for  particularly  grave 
women  throughout  the  nation.  Wide  publicity  outbreaks,  whicn  not  even  the  closing  of  the 
was  given  by  the  newspapers  to  the  **  hike "  of  militants'  headquarters  by  the  London  police 
a  group  of  suffragists,  headed  by  "General"  on  April  30  could  avert.  The  •'arson  squad" 
Rosalie  Jones,  from  New  York  to  Washington,  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  Royal  Academy  and 
February  12-28,  to  participate  in  a  big  parade  other  public  buildings.  Religious  services  in 
in  the  national  capital  on  the  eve  of  Mr.  Wil-  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  were  interrupted  by  lit- 
son's  inauguration.  The  fact  that  the  parade,  anies  for  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  cries  of  "votes 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  its  kind,  waa  for  women."  London  crowds,  led  by  Miss  Syl- 
poorly  policed,  and  therefore  badly  mauled  by  via  Pankhurst,  tried  to  storm  the  houses  of  Mr. 
the  crowd,  elicited  a  feeling  of  sympathy  Asquith,  the  prime  minister,  and  of  Mr.  Lloyd- 
throughout  the  country.  The  demonstrators  George.  Riotous  demonstrations  occurred  at 
presented  petitions  both  to  Congress  and  to  the  Newcastle,  Nottingham,  and  Glasgow,  as  well  as 
new  President.  The  Senate  committee  on  in  London.  On  June  4  Miss  Emily  Davison  was 
woman  suffrage,  reorganized  on  March  15,  gave  terribly  injured  by  throwing  the  king's  horse 
several  public  hearings  and  reported  favorably  at  the  Derby;  she  died  four  days  later,  and  her 
on  May  14,  and  fifteen  days  later  a  congres-  funeral  on  June  14  was  attended  by  an  enor- 
sional  inquiry  into  the  disorders  attending  the  mous  procession  of  women  who  revered  her  as 
Washington  parade  acquitted  the  police  of  a  "  martyr."  On  August  28  Mr.  Asquith,  while 
blame.  On  July  31  women  delegates  represent-  playing  golf  in  Scotland,  had  a  narrow  escape 
ing  all  the  States  presented  formal  petitions  for.  from  a  personal  assault  by  women  suffragists, 
woman  suffrage  to  the  Senate.  A  permanent  and  again  on  November  1  he  was  attacked  with 
National  Council  of  Women  Voters  was  organ-  a  whip.  Meanwhile,  under  the  operation  of  the 
ized  at  the  capital,  and  a  week's  convention  of  ''cat-and-mouse"  act,  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  her 
suffragists  opened  there  on  November  29.  The  daughter,  and  also  other  prominent  militants, 
convention  asked  the  House  of  Representatives  were  repeatedly  arrested,  convicted,  imprisoned, 
to  provide  a  permanent  committee  on  woman  released  on  parole,  and  reimprisoned,  until  on 
suffrage  similar  to  that  of  the  Senate  and  urged  October  9  the  home  secretary  ordered  the  re- 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  inserting  the  sumption  of  forcible  feeding  for  incorrigibles. 
single  word  "sex"  in  the  declaration  of  the  The  suffragists  replied  by  attempting  to  mob 
Fifteenth  Amendment  that  "the  rirfit  of  citi-  the  king  and  queen  and  actually  burning  the 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  snail  not  be  country  home  of  Mr.  McKenna's  brother.  In 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  November  Miss  Sylvia  Pankhurst  enrolled  an 
any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  "  army "  of  some  2000  men,  drawn  largely  from 
condition  of  servitude."  The  convention  con-  the  poorer  sections  of  London,  in  order  more 
sidered  plans  for  widening  the  propaganda  dur-  effectively  to  combat  the  government.  Mrs. 
ing  1914.  Among  the  demonstrations  of  suffra-  Pankhurst  in  the  same  month  made  a  lecture 
gists  during  1913,  besides  the  Washington  pa-  tour  of  the  United  States,  collecting  about 
rade,  the  New  York  parade  of  May  3.  the  Brook-'  $20,000  for  the  cause.  Not  all  the  suffrajyists 
lyn  parade  of  November  1,  and  the  "hike"  of  Great  Britain  approved  these  tactics,  for  a 
from  New  York  to  Albany  in  December  were  meeting  of  non-militant  women  in  London  on 
conspicuous.  A  woman  suffrage  organization  July  26  was  largely  attended  from  all  parts  of 
for  the  southern  States  established  headquarters  the  country.  In  general,  the  Liberal  party  re- 
at  New  Orleans  on  November  12.  mained    throughout    the   year    divided    on"  the 

Gbeat  BaiTAm.  Militancy  continued  through-  question.  The  Laborites  reaflirmed  their  sup- 
out  1913  to  characterize  the  suffrage  movement  port  of  woman  suffrage  at  their  congress  on 
in    the    United    Kingdom.     After    the    Liberal  January    30.     And    the    Unionists,    while    they 

?overnment  in  January  had  withdrawn  the  made  provision  for  woman  suffrage  in  the  draft 
ranch ise  bill,  and  the  woman  suffrasje  amend-  of  the  proposed  constitution  for  Ulster,  refused 
ment  to  the  Irish  home  rule  bill  had  been  de-  at  the  party  conference  at  Norwich  on  Novem- 
feated,  the  militants,  led  by  Mrs.  Emmeline  ber  14  formally  to  endorse  it  for  the  whole 
Pankhurst  and  Miss  Sylvia  Pankhurst,  re-  kingdom.  (See  Great  Britain,  Biotory,) 
newed  their  violence  on  a  larger  scale.  Shop  Other  Countries.  The  congress  of  the  Tn- 
windows  were  smashed,  some  telegraph  and  tel-  ternational  Suffrage  Alliance  was  held  in  Buda- 
ephone  wires  were  cut,  golf  links  were  ruined,  pest,  June  15-20,  and  was  attended  by  represen- 
mail  was  destroyed  in  the  pillar  boxes,  vacant  tatives  from  twenty-six  countries.  The  con- 
dwellings  were  fired,  the  new  country  house  of  gress  refused  to  pronounce  on  the  question  of 
Mr.  Lloyd-George,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex-  militancy,  and  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  the 
chequer,  was  blown  up,  railway  coaches  were  prominent  American  leader,  was,  reelected  pres- 
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ident    of   the    International    Alliance.    A   bill 

S -anting  woman  suffrage  was  introduced  in  the 
anish  Parliament  on  September  17.  A  meas- 
ure completing  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
in  Norway  was  enacted  on  June  11,  and  the 
first  woman  to  serve  formally  in  the  diplomatic 
service  was  subsequently  accredited  by  that 
country  to  Mexico.  The  Dutch  cabinet  an- 
nounced on  September  16  its  intention  to  bring 
in  a  bill  that  would  enable  women  in  the  Neth- 
erlands to  vote.  The  lower  house  of  the  Hun- 
garian Parliament  passed  on  March  7  a  bill 
for  limited  woman  suffrage.  The  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  rejected  a  woman  suffrage 
amendment  on  November  11  by  311  votes  to 
133.  A  woman  suffrage  bill  was  presented  to 
the  German  Reichstag  on  November  25,  Ave 
days  after  a  similar  measure  had  been  approved 
by  the  Bavarian  lower  house.  See  also  various 
countries,  and  States  of  the  United  States,  un- 
der Politics  and  Oovemment  or  Leffislaiion. 

WOMEN  IN  INDTTSTBT.  Much  attention 
was  given  to  the  subject  of  women's  wages  and 
worlcing  conditions  in  1913.  The  demand  for 
the  enactment  of  special  protection  for  work- 
ing mothers  was  in  part  met  by  the  passage  of 
mothers'  pension  acts  (see  Pensions  ix>b 
MoTHEBS),  and  in  part  by  laws  fixing  minimum 
wages  (see  Minimum  Wage).  A  great  contro- 
versy raged  through  a  large  part  of  the  year 
over  the  relation  of  low  wages  to  immorality. 
(See  Pbostitution.) 

National  Women's  Trade  Union  Leagttb. 
This  organization  was  formed  in  1901  by  lead- 
ers of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Mrs. 
Raymond  Robins  of  Chicago  is  president.  At 
its  biennial  convention  in  St.  Louis  much  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  manner  and  means  of 
further  organizing  women  workers.  It  was 
decided  to  start  in  January,  1914,  a  school  for 
the  training  of  women  organizers.  The  course 
of  study  of  the  school  was  to  be  divided  be- 
tween field  and  class-room  work.  The  field 
work  was  to  include  the  practical  administra- 
tive and  organization  activities  of  various 
trade  unions.  The  class-room  work  was  to  be 
devoted  to  the  history  of  trade  unionism,  trade 
agreements,  trade  boards,  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation, constitutions  of  trade  unions,  union 
records,  reports,  conferences,  correspondence, 
and  public  speaking.  Another  problem  to 
which  the  league  was  giving  great  attention  was 
industrial  training  and  the  increase  in  effi- 
ciency of  girls  and  young  women. 

At  its  annual  convention  the  Ainerican  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  voted  an  assessment  of  one 
cent  per  member  "to  be  expended  by  the  ex- 
ecutive council  in  whatever  manner  it  may  deem 
best  and  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  wage-earning  women  of  Our 
country.'* 

Legislation.  In  addition  to  the  legislation 
noted  in  the  following  paragraph  there  will  bo 
found  in  the  articles  on  Minimum  Wage  and 
Pensions  fob  Mothees  matter  containing  sum-' 
maries  of  laws  relating  to  women  workers.  See 
also  Child  Labor  and  Labob  Legislation.  The 
following  refers  almost  entirely  to  the  re?u1a- 
tion  of  hours  and  conditions  of  work.  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  and  Connecticut  passed 
laws  limiting  the  hours  of  women  in  various  in- 
dustries to  8  per  day,  and  65  or  56  per  week. 
Idaho,  Missouri,  Montana,  and  Nebraska  passed 
9-hour  laws  or  extended  that  in  existence.   Del- 


aware, Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee, 
and  Texas  limited  the  hours  in  a  greater  or  less 
variety  of  industries  to  10  per  day  and  to  from 
54  to  60  per  week.  New  Hampshire  limited 
to  10^  per  day  and  55  per  week  the  hours  of 
women  workers.  Night  work  was  prohibited 
between  10  p.m.  and  6  A. M.  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  latter  in  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments only.  The  legislation  regarding 
hours  is  far  from  uniform,  much  more  strin- 
gent restrictions  being  made  applicable  to  man- 
ufacturing and  mechanical  industries  than  to 
mercantile.  Moreover,  frequent  exception  is 
made  of  Saturday  afternoons  and  a  short  period 
at  Christmas  time  with  reference  to  work  in 
stores  and  mercantile  establishments.  In  ad- 
dition the  canning  industry  is  generally  ex- 
cepted. In  New  York  a  fairly  advanced  law 
permitted  females  under  18  to  work  10  hours 
per  day  or  60  per  week  in  canning  establish- 
ments between  June  15  and  October  15,  or  12 
hours  per  day  and  66  per  week  between  June 
25  and  August  5.  Laws  regarding  seats  were 
enacted  in  the  following  States:  Arkansas, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 
Women  were  prohibited  from  working  two  weeks 
before  and  four  weeks  after  childbirth  in  Ver- 
mont, and  four  weeks  before  and  after  in  Con- 
necticut, following  the  Massachusetts  precedent 
of  1912. 

CONSTITUTIONALITT      OP      NiGHT-WOBK      LaW. 

On  December  17  a  case  was  brought  in  the 
Court  of  Special  Sessions  to  test  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  New  York  law  providing  a  pe- 
riod of  rest  at  night  for  women,  effective  July 
1,  1913.  It  provided  that  "in  order  to  protect 
the  health  and  morals  of  females  employed  in 
factories  by  providing  an  adequate  period  of 
rest  at  night,  no  woman  shall  be  employed  or 

Permitted  to  work  in  any  factory  In  this  State 
efore  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day."  An  in- 
spector of  the  State  Department  of  Labor  found 
Louise  Kindlg  working  at  night  for  the  Charles 
Schweinler  Press.  It  was  understood  that  the 
case  would  go  to  the  highest  State  court.  A 
similar  law  of  1907  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional because  it  omitted  the  reference  to  health. 
The  States  of  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Nebraska, 
and  Pennslyvania  also  have  laws  prohibiting 
the  working  of  women  in  factories  at  night. 

Constitutionality  of  the  Fiftt-foub  Hoitb 
Law.  In  October  a  case  was  begun  by  William 
Hoelderlin,  a  candy-maker  of  Brooklyn,  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  New  York  law  limiting  the 
hours  of  all  women  in  manufacturing  to  fifty- 
four  per  week.  Similar  laws  had  been  upheld 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Muller  v.  Oregon,  and  by  the  Supreme  Courts 
of  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio,  California,  and 
Washington.  Nearly  all  of  these  laws,  more- 
over, virere  broader  in  scope  than  the  New  York 
law. 

Bibliogbafht.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics is  publishing  a  series  of  studies  on  Women 
in  Industry.  The  first  of  these,  prepared  by 
Marie  Obenauer,  was  Hours,  Earninoft,  arid 
Duration  of  Employment  of  Waqe-Eaming 
Women  in  Selected  Induntries  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  The  second  report  in  the  series 
was  Workintj  Hours  of  Women  in  the  Pea  Can- 
neries  of   Wisconsin;  and   the   third.  Employ-  ^T^ 
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ment  of  Women  in  Power  %aundrte8  in  Mil-  batteries  used  againat  Fort  Sumter  and  Cliarles- 

toaukee.    In    the   Misoellaneoua   Beries   by   the  ton.    In  1864  he  waa  appointed  judge  adToeate- 

same   bureau   is  a   pamphlet,   Ten-Hour  Maxi'  general  of  the  Department  of  the  South,  and 

mum  Working  Day  for  Women  and  Young  Per-  provost  marshal-general   and   chief   of   staff  of 

sons.    There  were  also  issued  the  final  volumes  the  Department  of  the  South,  and  was  brevetted 

of  the  nineteen-volume  Report  on  the  Condition  brigadier-general,  and  promoted  to  be  coIoneU 

of    Woman    as^d    Child    Wage-Eamera    in    the  After  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  by  the  Con- 

United  States^  prepared  under  the  direction  of  federate    troops    he    organized    the    provisional 

Charles  P.  Neill.    The  last  volume  was  Labor  government  and  commanded  the  city.     Follow- 

and    Factory    Conditions,    1912     (1125     pp>)«  ing  that  he  was  military  governor  of  Savannah. 

Other    books    of    the   year    were:     Mary    Van  He  then  resigned  from  the  army  and  returned 

Kleeck,    Women    in    the    Bookbinding    Trade,  to  New  York  City  to  practice  law.     After  de- 

with    an    introduction    by   Henry    R.    Seagar;  dining  the  nomination  for  judge  of  the  court 

L.  R.  Matthews,   Women  in  Tra4e  Unions  in  of  common  pleas,  he  was  in  1866  elected  lieu- 

8an  Francisco;  L.  Montgomery,  American  Oirl  tenant-governor  under  Governor  Fenton.    A  few 

in  the  Stockyards  District;  A.  Popp,  Autobi-  years  later  he  declined  a  nomination  for  Con- 

ography  of  a  Working  Woman.  gress.     In   1870   he  was   a  candidate   for  gov- 

WOMEN    OFFICE    HOLDEBS.     See    Mu-  emor,  but  was  beaten  by  John  T.  Hoffman,  the 

NiciPAL  Government  under  Women  Holding  Of'  Democratic  candidate.    He  was  a  delegate  to 

fice.  the  Republican  national  convention  which  nom- 

WOMEN'S  GLTTBSy  Geiteral  Federatioit  inated  General  Grant  for  the  second  term,  and 
OF.  This  body  is  a  federation  of  State  federa-  he  seconded  Grant's  nomination.  In  1873  he 
tions  of  women's  clubs.  The  general  body  pro-  was  elected  to  the  Forty-third  Congress,  but  re- 
vides  a  programme  for  the  work  of  the  various  signed  before  the  expiration  of  his  term.  From 
State  clubs.  The  following  departments  are  in-  1877-83  he  was  United  States  district  attorney 
eluded:  Department  of  art,  bureau  of  informa-  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York.  In 
tion,  department  of  civics,  department  of  civil  1807  he  was  appointed  United  States  minister 
service  reform,  department  of  conservation,  de-  to  Spain,  and  held  this  oSice  during  the  mo- 
partment  of  education,  peace  committee,  po-  men  tons  days  preceding  the  Spanish  War.  On 
litical  science  committee,  department  of  house-  the  declaration  of  war  be  returned  to  the  United 
hold  economics,  department  of  industrial  and  States,  and  became  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
social  conditions,  department  of  legislation,  de-  Woodford,  Bovee,  and  Buteher.  He  was  presi- 
partment  of  literature  and  library  extension,  dent  of  the  commission  which  organized  the 
department  of  music,  and  department  of  public  Hudson-Fulton  celebration,  and  bis  efforts  con- 
health.  These  departments  are  each  under  sep-  tributed  much  to  ite  success.  General  Wood- 
arate  leadership,  and  a  programme  for  the  con-  ford  was  a  member  of  the  Greater  New  York 
duct  of  the  work  during  each  year  is  outlined  charter  commission.  He  received  degrees  of 
for  the  use  of  the  clubs  affiliated  with  the  Gen-  LXi.D.  from  Trinity  College  and  M.A.  from 
eral  Federation.  The  president  in  1913  was  Yale  and  Columbia  universities.  He  was  also 
Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennypacker,  Austin,  Tex.;  re-  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun  of 
cording  secretary,  Mrs.  HaYry  L.  Keefe,  Japan,  and  Crown  Order  of  the  first  class  by 
Walthill,   Neb.;    corresponding   secretary,   Mrs.  the  German  emperor. 

Eugene  Reilley,  Charlotte,  N.  0.    According  to  WGGDBuirJB'y  Cable  Auoxtstus.    An  Ameri- 

the  latest  statistics,  the  federation  had  a  di-  can  soldier,  died  July  20,  1913.    He  was  bom 

rect  membership  of  120,522;  an  indirect  mem-  in  Buffalo  in  1841.    In  1861  he  was  appointed 

bership  of  659,840;   and  an  affiliated  member-  second  lieutenant  in  the  second  United  States 

ship  of  597,327.  artillery,  and  served  throughout  the  Civil  War, 

WOOD  ALCOHOL.    See  Alcohol.  receiving  successive  promotions  until  he  became 

WOODFORD,  Stewart  Lyndon.    An  Ameri-  captain   in   the   second   artillery   in    1869.    He 

can  diplomat,  died  February  14,  1913.    He  was  received  brevets  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel 

born  in  New  York  City  in  1835,  and  graduated  for  gallant  services  in  action.    In  1901  he  was 

from  Columbia  College  in  1854.    From  the  date  made  colonel  in  the  artillery  corps,  and  in  1903 

of  his  graduation  he  took  an  active  part  in  pol-  brigadier-general.    In  the  same  year  he  was  re- 

itics  and  civic  affairs.    He  studied  law  and  was  tired  at  his  own  request  after* forty  years  of 

admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857.    At  the  conven-  service.     In    1893   he  was   awarded   a    congre?- 

tion  at  which  Lincoln  was  nominated  in   1860  sional  medal  of  honor  for  gallantry  in  action 

Mr.    Woodford   was    a   delegate,   and   was   ap-  at  Newby's  Cross  Roads,  Va.,  in  1863. 

pointed  the  official  messenger  to  carry  to  Wash-  WOOL.    See  Stock-Raising  and  Meat  Pbo- 

ington  the  electoral  votes  of  the  State  of  New  duction. 

York  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin.    He  was  offered  WOBXIKGMEN'S       UrSTTBANCE.        See 

the  post  of  associate  United  States  justice  for  Wobkmbn's     Compensation  ;      Old- Age     Pen- 

the  Territory  of  Nebraska  by  President  Lincoln,  signs;    Pensions   xob   Mothebs;    and    Instjr- 

but   declined   and  was   subsequently   appointed  ancb. 

assistant  United  Stetes  district  attorney  of  WOBXHEN'S  COMPEKSATIOK.  For  a 
New  York  City.  After  a  year  in  this  office  he  number  of  years  the  term  employers'  liability 
resigned  and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  127th  has  tended  to  be  replaced  by  the  term  work- 
New  York  Volunteers.  He  was  elected  captain,  men's  compensation,  owing  to  an  extensive  re- 
and  when  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  front  form  in  the  manner  of  treating  injured  work- 
he  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel.  He  men.  Even  with  the  modified  employers'  lis- 
took  part  in  the  defense  of  Washington  and  bility,  in  which  the  common  law  defenses  were 
was  in  Suffolk,  Va.,  when  it  was  besieged  by  taken  away  from  the  employer,  injured  work- 
General  Lonpstreet.  He  was  afterwards  at-  ingmen  received  very  inadequate  compensatioB 
tached  to  the  Eleventh  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  for  the  losses  which  they  suffered.  Only  a 
Potomac.    For  a  time  he  was  in  charge  of  the   small  proportion  were  able  to  carry  on  litiga- 
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tion,  and  frequently  those  who  were  successful  vember  election  In  1913.  At  the  special  ses- 
received  an  award  quite  insuliicient  to  repair  sion  of  the  State  legislature  thereafter  there 
their  lost  earning  power.  The  result  has  been  was  passed  a  law  deemed  by  many  the  most  ad- 
a  remarkably  rapid  substitution  of  definitely-  vanced  of  any  yet  enacted  in  the  United  States^ 
prescribed  compensation  for  employers'  liabil-  if  not  in  the  world.  Because  of  its  importance 
ity.  This  furnishes  reasonable  compensation  ^its  features  are  given  somewhat  fully, 
promptly  without  litigation,  without  the  great  '  The  new  law  created  a  new  State  department 
expense  of  legal  procedure,  and  without  adding  to  be  known  as  the  State  workmen's  compen- 
burdens  to  charity  organizations.  sation  commission.  This  is  composed  of  five 
Between  1909  and  1913  inclusive,  24  States  members  appointed  by  the  governor;  the  chair- 
and  the  Federal  government  created  legislative  man  has  a  salary  of  $10,000  and  the  others 
commissions  on  the  subject  of  compensation.  $7000  each.  The  commissioner  of  labor  is  an 
In  some  other  States,  commissions  were  ap-  ez-ofiicio  member,  but  has  no  vote.  The  law 
pointed  by  the  governors  for  the  purpose  of  provides  four  ways  in  which  an  employer  may 
investigating  disadvantages  of  the  old  and  the  insure  himself  against  losses  due  to  industrial 
advantages  of  the  new  methods.  In  1913  In-  accidents:  (1)  In  a  casualty  company  author- 
diana,  Louisiana,  and  Vermont  created  new  ized  to  do  business  in  the  State;  (2)  in  a  mu- 
commissions,  and  Pennsylvania  continued  one  tual  company  composed  of  not  less  than  forty 
created  in  1911.  employers  having  not  fewer  than  2600  em- 
General  liability  laws  were  enacted  or  ployes;  (3)  by  the  payment  of  certain  desig- 
amended  in  twelve  States.  These  took  the  form  nated  premiums  into  a  State  fund;  or  (4)  by 
of  modifying  the  employer's  defenses  as  resjards  furnishing  satisfactory  proof  to  the  commission 
railroads  in  Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  North  of  his  financial  ability  to  pay.  In  the  latter 
Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming;  and  as  re-  case  the  employer  may  be  required  to  deposit 
gards  all  corporations,  except  railroads,  cov-  United  States  or  other  government  bonds  in  an 
ercd  by  a  law  of  1911,  in  Arkansas.  In  Flor-  amount  determined  by  the  commission.  This 
ida  the  principle  of  comparative  negligence  was  fourth  alternative  is  expected  to  apply  only  to 
substituted  for  the  complete  defense  of  contrib-  railroads  or  other  large  corporations, 
utory  negligence  in  certain  occupations;  in  Wis-  Those  employers  accepting  the  third  method 
cousin  and  Wyoming  this  substitution  was  made  are  divided  into  forty-two  groups  and  will  pay 
regarding  railroad  accidents,  and  in  Nebraska  premiums  to  a  State  fund  according  to  rate* 
regarding  all  employments.  fixed  bv  the  commission.  The  commission  must 
The  more  advanced  legislation  represented  by  keep  the  accounts  of  each  group  separate  in 
workmen's  compensation  laws  was  enacted  in  order  to  make  equitable  rates,  but  the  entire 
Connecticut,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Ore-  fund  is  available  for  paying  compensation  in 
gon,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia.  Moreover,  the  every  industry.  Payments  must  begin  to  be 
laws  of  California,  Illinois,  Nevada,  Ohio,  and  made  on  July  1,  1914.  Failure  to  comply  with 
Wisconsin  were  recast.  The  Oregon  law  was  the  law  makes  the  employer  liable  to  a  penalty 
adopted  by  referendum  in  November.  The  of  one  dollar  for  every  employe  for  every  day 
Nebraska  law  was  referred  to  the  State  election  after  July  1.  Moreover,  failure  to  comply  ren> 
of  November,  1914.  Altogether  there  were  22  ders  the  employer  liable  to  suit  without  re- 
States  having  compensation  laws  in  force  at  course  to  the  common  law  defenses  of  the  fel- 
the  close  of  1913.  These  laws  are  compulsory  low-servant  rule,  the  doctrine  of  assumed  risk^ 
in  Colorado,  Ohio,  and  Washington;  and  elec-  or  the  theory  of  contributory  negligence.  In 
tion  to  come  under  the  law  is  presumed  in  Con-  this  case,  however,  the  employer  does  have  the 
necticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  very  frail  defenses  of  willful  intention  on  the 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  and  part  of  the  injured,  and  intoxication  of  the  in* 
Wisconsin.  In  Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington,  jured  as  the  sole  cause.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the 
and  West  Virginia  insurance  of  the  employer  premiums  collected  from  employers  insured  in 
must  be  made  through  a  State  fund;  in  Cali-  the  State  fund  must  be  set  aside  until  a  sur- 
fornia,  Michigan,  and  Ohio  there  is  a  State  plus  of  $100,000  is  created;  thereafter  five  per 
fund  in  competition  with  private  and  mutual  cent,  of  such  premiums  will  be  added  to  the 
companies  which  are  regulated;  in  Massachu-  surplus  until  in  the  commission's  judgment  the 
setts,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin  the  insurance  is  "catastrophe  hazard"  is  covered.  In  addition, 
made  in  mutual  or  private  companies  encour-  the  commission  will  set  aside  a  reserve  adequate 
aged  by  the  State.  In  Oregon  and  West  Vir-  to  meet  all  anticipated  losses  and  to  carry  all 
ginia   employes   are   required  to  contribute  to  claims  to  maturity. 

the    insurance    fund.    On    account    of    its    ad-  The  schedule  of  compensations  is  liberal.   For 

vanced  character  the  New  York  law  is  the  only  permanent  total  disability  66%  per  cent,  of  the 

one   fully  described  below.    The  experience   in  average  weekly  wages  is  the  compensation.    In 

Washington  and  the  modified  Ohio  act  are,  how-  case  of  temporary  total  disability,  a  like  per- 

ever,  considered,  together  with  data  relating  to  centage  of  average  weekly  wages  will  be  paid 

industrial  accidents.  during  the  continuance  of  such  disability,  but 

New  York.    In  1910  a  workmen's  compensa-  not  in  excess  of  $3500.    For  permanent  partial 

tion  law  was  enacted  by  the  New  York  legis-  disability    two-thirds    of    the    average    weekly^ 

lature  applying  to  a  specified  list  of  dangerous  wages  shall  be  paid  for  the  following  number 

occupations.    This  law  was  made  a  compulsory  of  weeks  for  the  injuries  indicated:     Loss  of 

one  and  on   that  ground   was   declared  uncon-  thumb,  60;   first  finger,  46;   second  finger,  30; 

stitutional  in  1911  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  third  finger,  25;  fourth  finger,  15;  great  toe, 

the  notorious  Ives  decision.  A  movement  was  38;  other  toes  each,  16;  hand,  244;  arm,  312; 
at  once  begun  to  secure  either  an  optional  law  foot,  205;  leg,  288;  and  eye,  128.  For  any 
coming  within  the  meaning  of  that  decision  or  other  cases  of  permanent  partial  disability^ 
an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution.  The  66%  per  cent,  of  the  difference  between  the  em- 
latter  was  eventually  accomplished  at  the  No-  ploye's   average  weekly   wages   and   his   wage-      t 
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earning  capa4:it7  thereafter  will  be  paid  during  even  including  school  districts,  to  insure  their 
the  continuance  of  such  partial  disability.  In  employes  and  pay  definite  contributions  to  the 
case  of  temporary  partial  disability  the  injured  State  insurance  fund.  All  employers  regularly 
will  receive  66%  per  cent,  of  the  dilTerence  of  employing  five  or  more  workmen  must  provide 
his  averace  weekly  wages  and  his  wage-earn-  compensation  for  injury  or  death  in  one  of 
ing  capacity  during  the  continuance  of  such  three  ways:  (a)  By  subscription  to  the  State 
disability  but  not  to  exceed  $3500.  The  insurance  fund;  (&)  by  proving  their  financial 
weekly  payments  shall  not  exceed  $20  per  week  ability  to  meet  probable  burdens  of  compensa- 
in  case  of  hand,  arm,  foot,  leg,  or  eye;  in  all  tion,  and  by  giving  bond  when  required  by  the 
other  cases  they  shall  not  exc^  $15  per  week  State  board;  (c)  by  mutual  associations  of  em- 
nor  be  less  than  $5  per  week.  Death  benefits  ployers.  Employes  who  previously  contrib- 
include  funeral  expenses  up  to  $100.  A  widow  uted  ten  per  cent,  of  the  insurance  fond  are 
or  dependent  husband  without  a  child  imder  neither  required  nor  prompted  to  make  any  con- 
eighteen  years  of  age  will  receive  as  a  life  an-  tribution.  Employers  complying  with  the  lav 
nuity  30  per  cent,  of  the  average  wages  of  the  are  relieved  of  liability  for  suits  under  either 
deceased;  but  if  the  widow  remarry  the  an-  the  common  law  or  the  liability  laws  unless 
nuity  ceases,  but  she  will  receive  two  years'  willfully  negligent.  Workmen  employed  by  one 
compensation  in  one  sum.  For  each  child  under  not  complying  with  the  law  may  claim  com- 
eighteen  years  of  age  an  additional  10  per  cent,  pensation  from  the  State  insurance  fund.  The 
will  be  paid,  provided  that  the  total  amount  employer  in  such  a  case  is  liable  to  suit  by  the 
paid  does  not  exceed  66%  per  cent,  of  the  av-  State  board.  Employers  having  fewer  than  five 
erage  annual  wages.  Children  left  without  any  employes  may  insure  their  workmen  under  the 
parent  will  each  receive  15  per  cent,  of  the  act  if  they  wish;  otherwise  they  are  liable  un- 
annual  wages  of  the  deceased.  In  all  cases  der  the  employers'  liability  law  of  1910.  The 
excess  of  wages  over  $100  will  not  be  taken  State  liability  board  of  awards  will  establish 
into   account   in   computing  compensation.  rates  for  each  trade;    it  will  keep   a  separate 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  this  act  account  of  money  paid  in  every  six  months  by 
is  the  provision  that  all  claims  must  be  passed  each  employer  and  the  amount  paid  out  in  com- 
upon  by  the  State  commission,  and  all  pay-  pensation  to  his  employes.  Each  employer  will 
ments,  regardless  of  the  manner  in  which  the  be  credited  with  any  balance,  thus  reducing  his 
employer  has  insured  himself,  must  be  made  payment  for  the  next  six  months;  any  excess 
through  it.  These  provisions  were  designed  to  of  disbursements  will  be  collected  from  him. 
prevent  the  duplicating  of  staffs  of  adjusters  in  The  object  of  these  last  provisions  is  to  stim- 
all  parts  of  the  State,  and  to  protect  the  in-  ulate  employers  to  take  all  precautions  to  pre- 
jured  from  bein^  misled  or  coerced  into  making  vent  accidents.  The  rates  of  compensation  re- 
settlements for  less  than  the  law  prescribes.       main  substantially  unchanged,  being  from  $1500 

Washington.  The  compensation  law  of  the  to  $3400  in  case  of  death  and  60  per  cent,  of 
State  of  Washington  has  attracted  much  atten-  the  impairment  of  earning  capacity  in  case  of 
tion  because  of  its  inclusiveness,  its  compulsory   injury. 

character,  and  its  administration  by  means  of  Iron  and  Steel  Industbt.  A  Federal  report 
an  insurance  fund  collected  from  employers  and  on  accidents  and  accident  prevention  in  the 
administered  by  a  State  commission.  The  em-  iron  and  steel  industry  (Sen.  Doc  110,  62d 
ployers  in  forty-seven  extra-hazardous  occupa-  Cong.,  1st  Sess.)  was  a  study  of  conditions 
tions  were  required  to  make  contributions,  each  and  experience  in  155  plants  employing  158,604 
according  to  a  special  premium  rate  per  $100  men.  In  1910  there  occurred  in  these  plants 
of  his  pay-roll.  The  law  fixed  the  maximum  274  fatal  accidents,  400  permanent  injuries, 
for  these  rates,  the  actual  rate  to  be  deter-  and  35,364  temporary  disabilities  of  more  than 
mined  by  the  number  of  accidents  and  allowed  one  day's  duration.  The  report  classified  six- 
claims  in  each  group.  Thus  in  logging  and  teen  plants  having  at  least  two  productive  de- 
lumbering  the  maximum  legal  rate  is  $2.50,  partments  into  class  A  when  safety  devices 
but  during  the  first  year  the  rate  assessed  was  were  very  good,  class  B  when  they  were  fair. 
$1.46;  in  street  railways  the  maximum  permit-  and  class  C  when  poor.  The  results  showed 
ted  is  $3.00,  but  the  actual  rate  was  only  23  that  for  every  1000  men  employed  for  at  least 
cents  the  first  year.  The  experience  for  the  300  days  the  accident  rate  in  class  A  was  167.L 
first  eighteen  months,  to  April  1,  1013,  showed  in  class  B  it  was  272.4,  and  in  class  C  it  was 
6500  firms  with  145,000  onployes  listed  by  the  507.9.  The  accident  rate  in  the  best  plant  was 
commission.  There  were  reported  19,226  acci-  115.9  per  thousand  employes  in  300  days,  and 
dents;  claims  allowed  were  12,753,  claims  dis-  in  the  worst  plant  615.7.  These  figures  at  once 
allowed,  suspended,  or  waived  were  4318,  and  proved  the  efficacy  of  a  modem  safety  system 
claims  being  adjusted  or  investigated,  2155.  and  demonstrated  the  criminal  negligence  of 
There  had  been  paid  into  the  fund  $1,703,556.  some  boards  of  directors.  The  report  studied 
Claims  to  the  amount  of  $929,443  had  been  accidents  in  some  plants  for  a  series  of  years, 
paid;  there  had  been  invested  as  a  reserve  to  showing  again  the  results  of  efforts  at  preven- 
guarantee  pensions  to  the  survivors  of  killed  tion.  It  compared  branches  of  the  industry  and 
workmen,  $442,681.  The  gross  expense  of  the  gave  details  for  accidents  of  different  kinds  and 
commission,  which  is  paid  by  the  State,  was  for  the  duration  of  disabilities.  Finally  it 
$152,829,  or  8.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  fund.         gave  plans  for  instituting  a  safety  system. 

Ohio.  The  workmen's  compensation  act  of  United  States.  The  Department  of  Com- 
1911,  which  was  elective  and  which  provided  merce  and  Labor  early  in  the  year  issued  a  re- 
fer a  State  insi^rance  fund,  was  replaced  in  port  on  accidents  and  their  compensation  in  the 
part  by  a  compulsory  law.  This  was  made  pos-  government  service  from  Ausrust  1,  1908,  to 
sible  by  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  and  June  30,  1911.  It  showed  that  among  400,000 
becomes  effective  January  1,  1914.  The  new  employes  there  had  occurred  21,033  industrial 
law  requires  the  State  and  all  its  subdivisions,   accidents  during  these  thirty-five  months.     As 
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facilities  for  reporting  accidents  were  crude,  it  born  in  1863,  educated  at  Eton  and  Sandhurst, 

was  estimated  that  there  actually  occurred  not  and  after  leaving  the  latter  institution,  he  ob- 

fewer   than   10,000  per  year.    Of  the  accidents  tained     a    commission    from    the     Coldstream 

reported  670  were  fatal..  The  report  estimated  Guards,   and  served   with  his  regiment  in  the 

that  not  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  govern-  Suakin  campaign.   After  a  few  years  he  left  the 

ment   employes  were   included  within  the  pro-  army  to  become  a  private  secretary  to  A.  J.  Bal- 

visions    of    Federal    compensation    laws.    Thus,  four,  then  chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  In  1889  he 

of   the    injuries   reported,   over   6000  were  not  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  from  Dover, 

compensated,  among  which  were  390  fatalities  and  long  continued  to  represent  that  const itu- 

and     over     1200     serious     injuries.    Numerous  ency.     He   was   appointed   under   secretary   for 

other  details  of  this  report  showed  the  inade-  war  in  1898,  and  two  years  later  made  a  speech 

quacy  of  the  nation's  provisions  for  its  injured  in  defense  of  the  British  army  in  South  Africa, 

employes.  which  was  one   of  the   great  triumphs  of  his 

In  the  closing  days  of  his  administration  parliamentary  career.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
President  Taft  by  executive  order  extended  the  appointed  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  in 
workmen's  compensation  principle  to  employes  this  nosition  he  served  for  five  years;  but  po- 
of the  Canal  Zone.  The  operation  of  this  order  litical  complications  soon  arose  by  reason  of 
was,  however,  suspended  about  two  months  later  appointments  which  were  resented  by  the  Irish 
by  President  Wilson  because  funds  had  not  been  people,  and  by  reason  of  a  lack  of  diligence  in 
appropriated  therefor.  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office.     When 

WORKMEN'S  INSTTBANCE.    See  Old-Agb  Mr.  Wyndham  concluded  his  term  as  chief  sec- 

Pensions;  Pensions  fob  Mothebs;  and  Wobk-  retary    he  was  a  very  unpopular  official.    He 

men's  Comfensation.  ^^^^  ^®  ^^®*  remembered  in  connection  with  Ire- 

wo-RT-n  -PVACV  TTOTT-MTIATTOII  8pp  Ah-  ^^"^  *^  *^®  author  of  the  Irish  land  purchase 
«3  T  FOUNDATION,    bee  AB-    ^^^  ^^  jg^g      j^  jg^g  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^^^^  ,^^j  ^^^ 

BITRATION,  INTEBNATIONAL.  ^^^   ^^  Glasgow  University,   and   of   Edinburgh 

WBESTUNG.     Several    professional    wres-  University  in   1908.     He  edited  an  edition    of 

tling  bouts  were  held  during  1913,  but  the  plan  North's  Plutarch,  and  Shakespeare's  Poems,  and 

to  have  S.  Zybszko  meet  Frank  Gotch  to  decide  ^^s  a  deep  student  of  literature, 

the  world's  championship   fell  through.    Gotch  WYOMING.     Population.     The  population 

took  part  in  only  one  match,  that  with  George  ^f  the  State  in  1910  was   146,965.    According 

Lurich,    whom    he    defeated    in    straight    falls,  to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Zybszko   succeeded    in   winning   more    than   20  m^de  in  1913,  the  population  in  that  year  was 

bouts  and  appears  to  be  the  only  wrestler  who  163,326. 

has   a   chance   to  take   the  championship  title  Agbicultube.    The     area,     production,     and 

from  Gotch.  value    of    the   principal    crops    in    1912-13    are 

The    winners    of    the    national    championship  ghown  in  the  following  table.    The  fibres  are 

held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amateur  Ath-  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 

letic   Union  were:      106-pound,  George  Taylor,  ture,  and  those  for  1913  are  estimates  only. 

Newark    Turn    Verein;     115-pound,    J.    Hines, — 

Boys'  Club;  126-pound,  V.  Vosen,  Bronx  Church  Acreage    Prod.  Bu.     Value 

House;    136-pound,  A.  E.  Anderson,  Norwegian   ^fom   1918     17,000      493,000    |  894,000 

Turn  Verein;  145-pound,  C.  Johnson,  New  York  1912      16,000       868,000        236.000 

A       P  .      17f;.nounH      .T      Varffer      Bovs*     Club-    Wheat    1918      90,000    2.250.000      1.746,000 

V        '^•»  .  ^(^-PO^J^^'     «'•  ^*^B^»     ^y.»      V'^^^J  1912      76.000     2,181,000       1,746.000 

heavyweight^  Jack  Gunderson,  Norwegian- Amer-  Qats    1913    220,000    8,360.000     8.844.000 

ican   A-   C.  1912    205,000     8,569,000       8.171.000 

C^rneU  wob  the  intercollegiate  charnpionehip.  Rye  m|       4  ooo        76.000         49.000 

With  Princeton  second  and  Lehigh  third.    The   potatoes   1918      12,000    1.680,000      1,092.000 

winners  of  the  main  bouts  were:      116-pound,  1912     11,000    1.540,000        924.000 

»nnnofl      T^Kicrh  •      l^'i.nniind      Boak      Cornell*    Hay    1913    480.000    o  912.000      6,110.000 

Suppes,     Lehigh,     i;^^"??}*"^*     i*^*fj; .  ^Xl"  „' 1912    452.000       869.000      7,887.000 

135-pound,    Levy,    Cornell;     146-pound,    Franz, — « • * — ' — 

Princeton;    175-pound,  Watson,  Lehigh;   heavy-  a  Tons. 

^*iS***'^^^?.'  f '^»^*^o-     ^.       V  ,j     X  T     ^  MiNEBAL  Prodtjcttott.    The  total  value  of  the 

The   English   championships  held   at  I/'ndon  n^i^eral  products  of  the  State  in  1912  was  $13,- 

produced    the    following    winners:      133-pound,  374  088,  compared  with  $11,483,377.    The  total 

catch-as-catch-can,   P.   H.   Corkmgs ;    133;pound,  ^^^^  production  of  the  State  in  1912  was  7,368,- 

Cumberland    and   Westmoreland,    E.Wmskell ;  ^34    short   tons,   valued   at  $11,648,088.    It   is 

161-pound,    catch-as-catch-can,     S.    V.    Bacon;  ^^^^iAhle  that  more  than  half  the  entire  area  of 

161-pound,   Cumberland   and   Westmoreland,   J.  ^^^  g^^^  j^  coal-bearing,  but  in  some  portions 

Winskell;    heavyweight,    catch-as-catch-can,    W.  ^^^  ^^^^  jj^g  ^^^3^^  ^^^^  l^^^^y  cover  as  to  be 

J.   West;    heavyweight,  Cumberland  and  West-  un^orj^able  under  present  conditions.    The  pro- 

moreland,  J.  Winskell.                 ^.  ^   .     .  ^    ^.  ji  duction  of  1912  was  a  considerable  increase  over 

WBIGHT,  Geoboe.     An  English  jurist,  died  ^^^^^  ^f  jgu^  ^l^jch  was  6,744,684  short  tons, 

in  May,  1913.    He  was  born  at  Clonakilty,  Cork,  rj^^^  output  in  1912  was,  with  the  exception  of 

Ireland,  in   1847,  and  was  educated  at  Dublin  ^^^^  ^f  jgiQ^  ^^^  lar^st  in  the  history  of  the 

University.     In  1871  he  was  called  to  the  bar  gtate.     The  number  oif  men  employed  in  the  coal 

and  in  1891  was  elected  a  bencher  of  the  King's  ^j^^g  ^f  ^^le  State  in  1912  was  8036,  to  average 

Inns.     In   1900  he  was  appointed  solicitor-gen-  238  days  in  1912,  against  7924  to  average  230 

eral  for  Ireland  and  in  the  following  year  was  ^^^^  j^   1911^    Tj^^^g  ^^^^  3g  deaths  by  acci- 

raised  to  the  bench.  ^ent  in  Wyoming  coal  mines  in  1912.  compared 

WBIQHT,  Orville  D.     See  AeboHtautics.  ^ith  35  in  1911.    Of  the  fatalities  in  1912.  32 

Wti'IlTTEMBERO.      See  Gebmany.  occurred  underground,  and  20  of  these  were  falls 

WTNBHAH,   George.     An  English  states-  of  roof  and  coal 


man   and  writer,  died  July  8,   1913.    He  was       The  State  produces  a  small  amount  of  con 
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In  1912  this  amounted  to  25,08a  pounds  of  blis- 
ter copper,  compared  with  130,127  pounds  in 
1911.  The  Encampment  district,  which  is  the 
moat  important  producing  district  in  the  State, 
Tvas  not  active  in  1912.  The  year  1912  marked 
the  entrance  of  Wyoming  as  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  oil  industry,  the  Mid-West,  the 
Franco- Wyoming,  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
all  being  particularly  active.  In  April  a  gusher 
which  flowed  1200  barrels  a  day  was  drilled  in 
the  Salt  Creek  field,  45  miles  north  of  Casper. 
This  development  started  a  general  boom  in  the 
oil  field,  especially  in  Natrona  County.  The 
total  oil  lands  in  the  State  increased  from  29,550 
acres  in  1911  to  64,810  in  1912.  The  total  pro- 
duction in  the  State  in  the  latter  year  was 
1,572,306  barrels,  compared  with  the  production 
of    186,685    barrels   in    1911.     (The    figure    for 

1911  includes  also  the  production  of  Utah.) 
The  number  of  productive  fields  in  the  State  at 
the  end  of  1912  was  189. 

Transportation.  The  railway  mileage  on 
January  1,  1912,  was  1704.  During  that  year 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  constructed  about  11 
miles  of  new  track ;  the  Oregon  Short  Line  about 
23  miles;  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and 
Quincy  about  225  miles.  The  last-named  road, 
which  will  probably  bs  completed  in  1914,  con- 
tinued the  construction  of  the  Wyoming  link 
of  its  new  north  and  south  line  from  Seattle  to 
Galveston. 

Education.     The  total  school  population    in 

1912  was  35,786.  The  total  enrollment  in  public 
schools  was  26,502.  The  total  number  of  teachers 
was  1226 — 174  male  and  1051  female.  The  av- 
erage salary  of  male  teachers  was  $78  monthly, 
and  of  female  $57.48. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  treasurer 
is  for  the  two  years  ending  September  30,  1912. 
There  was  a  balance  on  hand  September  30,  1912, 
of  $769,716.  The  receipts  in  1911  were  $1,069,- 
970,  and  in  1912,  $1,978,000.  The  disbursements 
in  1911  were  $944,453,  and  in  1912  $893,307, 
leaving  a  balance  on  September  30,  1912,  of 
$1,179,672.  The  chief  receipts  are  from  taxation, 
and  the  chief  expenditures  are  for  State  institu- 
tions, education,  and  State  officers. 

Charities  and  Corrections.  The  institutions 
under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Reform  are  the  State  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane at  Evanston;  the  Wyoming  State  Peniten- 
tiary at  Rawlins;  Soldiers*  and  Sailors'  Home 
at  Buffalo;  the  Big  Horn  Hot  Springs  Reserve 
at  Thermopolis;  Wyoming  General  Hospital  at 
Rock  Springs;  Wyoming  General  Hospital  at 
Sheridan;  Wyoming  General  Hospital  at  Casper; 
and  the  Wyoming  School  for  Defectives  at  Lan- 
der. The  total  expenditure  for  support  of  these 
institutions  in  1912  was  $450,354. 

Politics  and  Government.  There  was  no 
election  of  State  officers  during  the  year,  as  the 
term  of  Governor  Carey  does  not  expire  until 
January  1,  1915.  The  next  State  election  will  be 
held  on  November  3,  1914.  The  legislature  on 
January  29  reelected  Francis  E.  Warren  United 
States  senator.  It  ratified  the  income  tax  amend- 
ment and  approved  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  the  direct  election  of  United  States  sen- 
ators. 

Legislation.  The  legislature  met  in  1913  and 
passed  several  important  measures.  These  in- 
clude the  following:  An  act  providing  submis- 
sion to  the  people  of  an  amendment  authorizing 
a  workmen's  compensation  act;  a  measure  pro- 


viding for  an  eight-hour  day  for  workra^i  oa 
public  works;  an  act  prescribing  the  liability  of 
railroad  companies  for  injuries  to  ana  the  death 
of  employes.  This  follows  generally  the  provis- 
ions of  the  federal  statute.  Marriage  of  white 
persons  with  negroes,  mulattoes,  Mongolians,  or 
Malays  was  declared  to  be  void.  An  act  was 
passed  regulating  the  sale  of  cocaine  and  other 
drugs.    See  also  Liquor  Regulation. 

State  Government.  Governor,  Joseph  M. 
Carey;  Secretary  of  State,  F.  L.  Houx;  Treas- 
urer, J.  L.  Baird;  Auditor  and  Commissioner  of 
Insurance,  R.  B.  Forsyth;  Adjutant-General,  V. 
K.  Hart;  Attorney-General.  Douglas  A.  Preston; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Rose  Baird 
Maley — ^Houx,  Baird,  and  Preston,  Democrats; 
Carey,  Progressive;  rest  Republicans. 

Judiciary.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  R. 
H.  Scott;  Associate  Justices,  Cyrus  Beard,  Chas. 
N.  Potter;  Clerk,  W.  H.  Kelly— all  Republicans. 
State  Legislature,  1913.  Republicans:  Sen- 
ate, 15;  House,  31;  joint  ballot,  46.  Democrats: 
Senate,  12;  House,  26;  joint  ballot,  38.  Repub- 
lican majority:  Senate,  3;  House,  5;  joint  bal- 
lot, 8. 

The  names  of  senators  and  representatives  to 
Congress  will  be  found  in  the  article  Unitei> 
States,  section  Congress, 

WYOHINa,  UNnrERsiTT  of.  A  State  insti- 
tution for  higher  education  founded  at  Laramie, 
Wyo.,  in  1886.  The  total  enrollment  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  university  in  the  autumn  of 
1913  was  386.  The  faculty  numbered  65.  There 
were  no  noteworthy  changes  in  the  faculty  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  there  were  no  notable  benefac- 
tions. A  new  agricultural  hall  costing  $100,000 
was  in  process  of  erection  during  the  year.  The 
productive  funds  of  the  university  amount  to 
about  $50,000,  and  the  income  in  1912-13  to 
$172,250.  The  greater  part  of  this  comes  from 
the  State  legislature.  The  library  contains  about 
33,000  volumes.  The  president  is  Charles  0. 
Merioa,  LL.D. 

X-BAYS.  See  Benzol,  Physics,  and  Radio, 
thebapy. 

YACHTIKG  Am)  MOTOB-BQATIKO. 
Morton  F.  Plant's  Elena  and  E.  Walter  Clark's 
Irolita  in  1913  duplicated  their  brilliant  per- 
formances of  the  previous  year  by  winning  the 
more  important  races  for  schooners.  The  Elena- 
won  the  Larchmont  Yacht  Club's  38% -mile  run 
from  New  Haven  to  New  London  on  August  5, 
captured  the  rear-commodore's  cup  in  the  run 
from  New  London  to  Newport  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club's  squadron  on  August  6,  and  on  the 
following  day  carried  off  the  Astor  Cup  in  a 
40-mile  race.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Plant,  wife  of 
the  Elena's  owner,  resulted  in  the  withdrawal 
of  the  schooner  from  further  competition. 

This  left  the  field  clear  for  the  Irolita,  which 
won  all  but  one  of  the  races  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club's  squadron.  She  captured  the  vice- 
commodore's  cup,  the  commodore's  cup,  and  the 
navy  challenge  cup.  The  challenge  cup  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  United  States  navr 

gassed  into  the  hands  of  the  Muriely  Charles 
mither's  schooner,  after  a  run  from  Gloucester 
to  Marblehead.  The  Muriel  also'  won  the 
Larchmont  Yacht  Club's  first  run  from  Larch- 
mont to  New  Haven.  Edmund  Randolph's  sloop 
Spartan  (50'foot,  one-design  class)  won  the 
king's  cup,  and  J.  P.  Morgan's  Orayling  the 
commodore's  cup  in  a  41-mile  run  from  Prov- 
incetown  to  Marblehead« 
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In  the  Gerniftn-AinericaB  Bonder  class  race  for 
the  President  Wilson  cup  off  Marblehead,  C.  P. 
Curtis's  Ellen  tied  with  Guy  Lowell's  Cima 
jind  then  won  in  the  sail-off.  The  Michicago, 
representing  the  Chicago  Yacht  Club,  was  the 
winner  of  the  Manhasset  Bay  Yacht  Clnb  chal- 
lenge cup.  The  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club's  280-mile 
ocean  race  was  won  by  the  sloop  Ediana,  owned 
by  John  A.  Crowley.  C.  Ratsey's  Duchess  was 
victor  in  the  New  York  Athletic  Club's  100-mile 
race  to  Block  Island. 

Arrangements  were  made  in  the  summer  of 
1013  for  a  renewal  of  the  races  for  the  America's 
cup.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  through  the  Royal 
Ulster  Yacht  Club,  sent  a  challenge  to  the  New 
Y'ork  Yacht  Club,  holder  of  the  trophy,  which 
was  accepted.  The  races  will  take  place  Sep- 
tember 10,  12,  and  15,  1014.  The  challenging 
vacht  will  be  called  the  Bhamrock  IV,  and  will 
be  a  75-footer.  The  defender  will  be  chosen 
from  yachts  now  being  built  by  the  Vanderbilt 
interests  and  various  individuals. 

MoTOB-BOATiNQ.  Interest  in  motor-boating  in 
1013  was  chiefly  centred  in  the  international 
race  for  the  Harmsworth  trophy,  which  took 
place  .  in  Osborne  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight,  England. 
The  United  States  and  France  had  boats  en- 
tered in  the  regatta.  E.  Mackay  Edgar's  Maple 
Leaf  IV,,  an  English  boat,  successfully  defended 
the  trophy,  and  in  covering  the  distance — 32.4 
nautical  miles — established  a  new  world's  rec- 
ord of  40.02  knots,  or  56.37  statute  miles,  an 
hour.  Ankle  Deep,  the  American  contender, 
owned  by  Count  Casfmir  Mankowski,  finished 
aecond  in  the  race,  developing  a  speed  of  45.67 
knots,  or  52.52  statute  miles,  an  hour.  Ankle 
Deep  also  distinguished  herself  by  winning  the 
gold  challenge  cup  over  a  20.3-mile  course  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.  She  went  the  distance 
in  44  minutes,  55  seconds,  an  average  speed  of 
46.12  miles  an  hour.  H.  H.  Timken's  Kitty 
Hatck  v.,  in  winning  the  Perry  Centennial  $1500 
prize,  made  a  new  American  record  by  averag- 
ing 50  miles  an  hour  for  30  miles.  James 
Pugh's  Disturber  and  Max  Leischmann's  Haida 
Papoose  deserve  mention  for  making  48.34  miles 
and  47.04  miles  per  hour,  respectively,  during 
the  year.  The  Philadelphia-Bermuda  race  (734 
miles)  was  won  by  Dream  in  87  hours,  25  min- 
utes, and  the  Bermuda-Brooklyn  race  (680 
miles)  by  Toscam  II.  in  70  hours,  27  minutes, 
30  seconds.     

YALE  UNIVEBSITY.  The  total  enroll- 
ment in  all  departments  of  the  university  in  the 
autumn  of  1013  was  3272,  divided  as  follows: 
Graduate  school,  274;  non-resident,  70;  college, 
1307;  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  1112;  art 
school,  56;  music  school,  01;  forest  school,  32; 
department  of  theology,  01;  department  of  medi- 
cine, 48;  department  of  law,  133.  The  faculty 
numbered  581,  of  whom  133  were  professors,  80 
assistant  professors,  140  instructors,  00  assist- 
ants in  instruction,  and  124  assistants  in  ad- 
ministration. 

There  were  several  important  changes  in  the 
faculty  of  the  university  in  1012-13.  William 
H.  Taft  began  his  work  as  Kent  professor  of 
law  in  the  autumn  of  1013.  Several  assistant 
professors  were  promoted  to  full  professorship. 
Professor  John  J.  W^eir  retired  from  his  posi- 
tion as  Leffingwell  professor  of  painting  and 
director  of  the  Yale  Art  School.  Among  the 
important  gifts  received  in  1012-13  were  the  fol- 
lowing:     By    the   will    of   Dr.    Francis   Bacon, 


$220,000  for  the  library  fund  and  $100,000  to 
the  scholarship  funds;  by  bequest  from  Samuel 
H.  Lyman,  $78,000,  and  from  Cyprian  S.  Brain- 
erd  of  the  class  of  1850,  $23,000;  and  gift  of 
$125,000  from  Miss  Emily  F.  Southmayd  to 
endow  a  professorship  in  the  law  school  in 
honor  of  her  brother,  the  late  Charles  F.  South- 
mayd. The  total  gifts  received  during  the  fiscal 
year  amounted  to  $1,152,000.  (See  Gifts  and 
Bequests.)  The  productive  Tunds  of  the  uni- 
versity amount  to  about  $15,000,000,  and  the 
annual  income  to  about  $1,700,000.  The  library 
contains  about  900,000  volumes.  The  president 
is  Arthur  T.  Hadley. 

YELLOW  FEVEB.    See  Vital  Statistics. 

YOUNG  KEN'S  GHBISTIAK  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, Intebnational  Committee  of.  The 
international  committee  in  1013  consisted  of  71 
regular  members,  20  advisory  members,  and  a 
board  of  trustees  of  14  members.  It  is  the 
direct  agent  of  the  associations  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  is  elected  by  delegates 
from  these  associations  meeting  in  triennial 
convention.  Work  is  carried  on  in  foreign 
countries — ^in  Asia,  Africa,  the  Levant,  Latin 
America,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Europe.  In 
the  home  field  the  committee  maintains  a  force 
of  00  executive,  traveling,  and  office  secretaries, 
and  in  the  promotion  of  association  work  in 
foreign  lands  it  maintains  a  staff  of  176  sec- 
retaries. The  membership  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican associations,  according  to  the  latest  figures, 
was  507,800,  and  the  net  value  of  their  prop- 
erty $75,000,000.  Libraries  are  maintained  by 
580  associations,  and  770  occupied  buildings  of 
their  own.  There  are  about  73,000  youngs  men 
students  in  educational  classes,  360,000  in  the 

Physical  departments,  and  114,000  students  in 
tible  classes.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  1013  was  Alfred  E.  Marling;  the  general 
secretary,  Richard  C.  Morse;  and  the  executive 
secretary,  Frederic  B.  Shipp. 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHBISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATIONS, National  Boabd  of.  The  object 
of  this  board  is  to  unite  in  one  body  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  of  the  United 
States;  to  establish,  develop,  and  unify  such  as- 
sociations; to  advance  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  spiritual  interests  of 
young  women;  and  to  participate  in  the  work 
of  the  World's  Y.  W.  C.  A.  There  were,  in 
1013,  216  city  associations;  684  students  and 
industrial  associations,  with  a  club  enrollment 
of  10,283;  and  8  rural  associations.  The  total 
membership  was  280,507.  There  were  11  Terri- 
torial and  State  organizations  called  field  com- 
mittees. Each  year  summer  conferences  are 
held  to  train  voluntary  workers  in  bible  mis- 
sion study  and  association  work.  Activities  in- 
clude efforts  to  interest  recent  college  graduates 
in  all  forms  of  social  service  and  work  among 
immigrants,  negroes,  Indians,  etc.  Durinor  1013 
plans  were  prepared  for  a  woman's  building  at 
the  Panama  Exposition.  Three  commissions 
have  been  formed,  the  plans  for  initiating  their 
work  to  extend  over  a  period' of  five  years.  These 
are  commissions  of  thrift  and  efficiency;  the 
commission  of  social  morality;  and  the  com- 
mission of  character  standards.  The  most 
notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  associations 
during  the  year  was  the  raising  of  $4,000,000 
by  solicitation.  The  object  of  this  fund  was  to 
erect  new  buildings,  and  f.or  other  purposes  of 
the   associations.     The  president   in    1013   was 
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Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge;  secretary,  Mrs.  William 
W.  Rossiter;  and  the  treasurer,  Mrs.  Samuel 
J.  Bread welL  The  general  secretary  is  Miss 
Mabel  Gratty. 

THAN  SHIH-KAI.    See  China. 

YUKON'.  A  territory  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Area,  207,076  square  miles;  popula- 
tion (census  of  June  1,  1011),  8612  (27,219  in 
1001).  Dawson  is  the  capital,  with  3013  in* 
habitants  in  1911.  A  commissioner  adminis- 
ters the  territory — George  Black  in  1913.  See 
Canada. 

ZABEBN  INCIDEKT.     See  Gebmant. 

ZANZIBAB.  A  British  protectorate  com- 
posed of  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  (640  square 
miles),  Pemba  (380),  and  several  smaller  islands. 
Population,  197,199.  The  sultan,  Seyyid  Ali 
bin  Hamond,  abdicated  December  9,  1011,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Seyyid  Khalifa  bin  Harub. 
The  British  agent  and  consul-general  in  1913 
was  Edward  Clarke,  residing  at  Zanzibar,  a  fine 
port  and  the  commercial  centre. 

ZEFFELIlf  AIBSHIPS.     See  Aebonautics. 

ZIKC.  The  production  of  primary  spelter, 
which  is  zinc  derived  from  ore,  in  1912,  was 
323,907  short  tons,  valued  at  $44,699,166.  This 
was  all  from  domestic  ores.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  spelter  from  both  domestic  and  foreign 
ores  was  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the 
zinc-smelting  industry  of  the  United  States,  be- 
ing 338,806  short  tons,  as  against  206,626  tons 
in  1911.  Missouri  is  the  greatest  producer  of 
spelter.  The  production  in  that  State  in  1912 
was  149,667  short  tons.  From  Colorado 
comes  60,841  short  tons,  and  from  Wisconsin 
34,137.  These  are  the  only  States  producing 
more  than  20,000  tons.  'Other  States  which 
produce  in  considerable  quantities  are  New  Jer- 
sey, Montana,  Idaho,  and  Kansas.  The  total 
production  of  zinc  ore  in  1912  was  378,816  short 
tons.  The  world's  production  of  spelter  in  1912 
was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  mining  of 
the  metal.  It  formed  a  total  of  1,070,045  short 
tons.  The  United  States,  the  largest  producer, 
was  followed  by  Germany  with  298,794  short 
tons  in  1912,  and  by  Belgium  with  220,678. 
These  are  the  only  countries  which  had  a  pro- 
duction of  more  than  100,000  tons.  The  im- 
ports of  zinc  in  1912  were  valued  at  $1,363,884. 
The  exports  were  valued  at  $1,846,301.  The 
zinc  production  of  the  United  States  in  1913, 
according  to  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Jour- 
nal, was  356,146  tons,  while  the  production  in 
Europe  was  about  673,000  metric  tons.  The 
world's  production  of  spelter  in  1913,  as  given 
by  the  same  authority,  was  1,001,100  metric 
tons.     See  also  Metallubgy. 

ZO&LOGY.  (See  also  Entomology,  Orni- 
thology, Fish  and  FiSHsaiES.)  The  Ninth 
International  Zoological  Congress  was  held  at 
Monaco,  beginning  March  25  under  the  presi- 
dency of  his  serene  highness,  the  Prince  of 
Monaco.  In  contrast  to  the  preceding  con- 
gresses very  few  papers  in  experimental  zo(51ogy 
and  only  two  in  genetics  were  read.  This  was 
unexpected  in  view  of  the  great  interest  taken  in 
these  subjects  by  zoologists  in  general.  Much 
time  was  given  to  the  consideration  of  a  re- 
port from  the  committee  on  nomenclature,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  desirability  of 
continuing  the  application  of  the  law  of 
priority.  (See  Year  Book  for  1907.)  It  was 
finally  decided  that  the  committee  be  given 
power  to  suspend  the  rules  of  nomenclature  in 


special  cases,  provided  that,  after  oonsultation 
with  specialists  in  the  groups  concerned,  the 
vote  of  the  committee  is  unanimously  in  favor 
of  such  suspension.  If  this  vote  is  only  a  two- 
thirds  one  in  favor  of  such  .suspension,  the 
matter  is  to  be  referred  to  a  special  commit- 
tee for  subsequent  consideration.  The  full  text 
of  the  report  on  nomenclature  was  published  in 
the  Zoologiacher  Anzeiger  for  August  29  and 
September  12.  At  the  congress  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  prize  was  awarded  to  Professors  Ernst 
Bresslau  and  Th.  Mortensen.  The  O.  Kowalev- 
sky  prize  to  Professor  Paul  Pilsener.  The  tenth 
congress  was  to  be  held  in  1916  at  Budapest, 
with  Professor  G.  Horvath  as  president. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  reported  that 
their  museum  had  received  altogether,  from  the 
Roosevelt  African  Expedition,  23,169  speci- 
mens. Of  these,  6013  were  mammals,  4453 
birds,  5163  plants,  2322  reptiles,  and  3500  in- 
sects. 

Protozoa.  The  protozoa,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  disease,  continued  to  attract  attention, 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  on  pathogenic 
protozoa  being  on  the  trypanosomes.  Woodruff 
explained  the  regular  sequence  of  species  of 
protozoa  which  appears  in  hay  infusions  as  due 
to  the  fact  that  each  secretes  waste  prodncts 
toxic  to  itself,  but  not  injurious  to  other 
species. 

TuRBELLARL^.  Child  stated  that  the  small 
planarian,  Planaria  velata,  reproduces  by  fis- 
sion. As  it  crawls  along,  small  particles  ad- 
here to  the  substratum  and  are  left  behind. 
These  encyst  and  in  the  following  spring  emerge 
as  new  worms.  This  process  Child  notes  .is 
following  a  condition  of  senescence,  and  is  thus 
a  process  of  rejuvenation. 

Cestodes.  Scott,  experimenting  with  the 
tapeworm  of  the  rabbit  and  dog.  Taenia  serrata, 
concluded  that  the  final  evagination  of  the  cva- 
ticercus  in  the  alimentary  canal  is  due  to'  a 
stimulus  first  exerted  upon  it  by  the  gastric, 
and  later  by  the  intestinal,  juices.  Experiments 
with  artificial  fiuids  showed  that  if  subjecteii 
to  either  gastric  or  intestinal  alone  the  c}>- 
ticercus  would  not  evaginate  so  readily  as'  if 
it  were  exposed  to  both  in  a  sequence  like  that 
it  would  experience  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

MoLLUSCA.  Kishinouye  described  a  Japanese 
clam,  Meretrix  tneretrix,  which  moves  from 
place  to  place  by  secreting  long  mucous  threads 
which  eventually  become  sufficiently  buoyant  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  animal  in  the*  water. 
It  then  lets  go  its  hold  on  the  bottom  and  is 
carried  to  considerable  distances  by  the  cur- 
rents. Alverdes  made  an  elaborate  study  of 
the  composition  and  mode  of  formation  of 
pearls.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
nucleated  and  non-nucleated,  the  former  having 
in  the  centre  some  foreign  body,  the  latter 
without  such  a  centre.  The  existence  of  the 
latter  type  is  denied  by  some  writers,  but  Al- 
verdes is  certain  of  their  existence,  for  he  sec- 
tioned many  decalcified  pearls,  and  was  unable 
to  find  them  in  some  specimens.  The  nucleus 
may  be  composed  of  some  one  of  the  normal 
constituents  of  the  shell,  of  some  bit  of  tissue 
from  the  mussel  itself,  or  of  some  foreign  body. 
The  pearl  itself  shows  the  same  layers  as  are 
present  in  the  shell,  sometimes  all  being  repre- 
sented in  a  single  pearl,  but  there  is  no  regu- 
larity in  this  respect.  The  pearls  arise  in  a 
pearl  sack,  formed  of  the  mantle.     Two  may 
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fuse  forming  a  baroque,  or  one  may  fuse  with 
the  shell  forming  a  shell  pearl.  The  so-called 
"blister"  is  a  secretion  formed  over  some  for- 
eign matter  between  mantle  and  shell. 

Vertebrates  jn  General.  Goodrich  discussed 
the  question  of  homologies  among  vertebrates, 
and  concluded  that  such  metamerically  repeated 
organs  as  appendages  are  homologous,  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  they  lie  opposite  corresponding 
yertebrs  or  not.  He  considered  that  homology 
is  independent  of  ordinal  correspondence  in  seg- 
mental position,  and  the  only  accurate  criterion 
of  homology  is  to  say  that  organs  are 
homologous  when  all  their  parts  have  been  de- 
rived from  corresponding  parts  in  the  ances- 
tor. Deism  an  returned  to  the  discussion  of  the 
origin  of  the  vertebrate  phylum,  and  argued  for 
its  origin  from  an  annelid-like  ancestor,  the 
stimodaeum  of  the  annelid  becoming  the  neural 
canal  of  the  vertebrate.  The  ventral  ganglia  of 
the  annelids  secondarily  acquire  a  connection 
with  this  neural  tube,  and  form  the  dorsal  gan- 
glia of  the  spinal  nerves,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  ontogeny  these  are  at  first 
separate  from  the  neural  tube,  and  secondarily 
acquire  a  connection  with  it.  This  is  thus  an 
extension  of  the  theory  earlier  offered  by  Dohrn. 
Delsman  thought  that  the  Tunicates  and  Am- 
phioxus  are  not  in  the  direct  line  of  descent,  but 
are  branched  in  a  different  direction  from  that 
taken  by  the  Craniates. 

Amphibia.  Hewitt  described  from  South 
Africa  peculiar  tadpoles  with  large  oral  disks  by 
means  of  which  they  could  adhere  to  rocks  or 
boulders  in  the  mountain  streams.  These  were 
found  at  Krantskopf  in  Natal,  at  an  elevation  of 
from  1600  to  1600  feet.  Similar  forms  have 
been  described  from  the  Himalayas.  The  sucker 
in  some  cases  is  formed  by  the  enormously  devel- 
oped lips  and  in  others  in  a  special  structure. 

Reptiles.  Ruthaven  found  in  the  garter 
snakes  evidence  that  the  breeding  season  begins 
at  no  definite  date,  but  takes  place  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  the  weather  will  permit.  The 
period   of   gestation   is    144  days. 

Mammals.  Newmann  studied  the  habits  of 
the  Texas  armadillo,  Dasypua  novemcinctua 
texanus.  These  are  very  abundant  in  Texas, 
large  numbers  being  killed  each  year  for  their 
shells,  out  of  which  baskets  are  made  and  sold 
as  curios.  Newmann  thinks  that  the  shell  is 
of  slight  protection  against  other  animals,  but 
that  it  does  protect  against  thorns  and  similar 
structures,  the  animals  often  escaping  from 
their  pursuers  by  headlong  plunges  into  bram- 
ble thickets.  Sight  and  hearin.r:  are  apparently 
both  very  poor  in  this  animal,  the  sense  of  smell 
giving  it  its  information  concerning  its  sur- 
roundings. It  is  very  sensitive  to  cold,  digging 
burrows  six  or  seven  feet  deep,  with  an  enlarge- 
ment at  the  end,  which  it  lines  with  grass  or 
leaves.  Newmann  found  an  indication  of  par- 
thenogenesis in  this  animal,  though  the  egg 
never  goes  beyond  the  early  cleavage  stage,  and 
polvembryolo^  is  well  known.  (See  Year  Book 
of  1912.)  Newmann  regards  the  latter  as  due 
to  mechanical  conditions  surrounding  the  fer- 
tilized ovum  in  the  uterus,  which  causes  it  to 
break  up  into   several   parts. 

It  was  reported  that  the  buffalo  herd  near 
Lawton,  Wyo.,  in  1913  contained  48  full-blooded 
bison,  of  which  27  were  male  and  21  female. 
The  increase  was  slow,  because  so  many  more 
males  than  females  were  born. 


Chromosomes.  Much  work  on  chromosomes 
appeared  during  the  year,  the  majority  of 
papers  tending  to  confirm  a  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  special  sex  chromosome,  present 
in  only  half  of  the  spermatozoa.  An  egg 
fertilized  by  one  of  these  spermatozoa  develops 
into  a  female  adult,  while  an  egg  fertilized  by  a 
spermatozoon  devoid  of  this  chromosome  de- 
velops into  a  male.  Most  of  the  known  cases 
of  this  sort  occur  in  insects,  but  Wodsedlek  has 
found  them  in  the  pig.  Chambers,  working  on  a 
Daphnid,  SimocephcUus,  found  that  no  acces- 
sory chromosome  appears,  but  that  half  of  the 
spermatozoa  degenerate.  This  was  in  agree- 
ment with  Morgan's  earlier  work  on  Aphids, 
where  a  similar  degeneration  of  spermatozoa 
occurs,  only  the  female-producing  ones  remain- 
ing. This  Morgan  offered  as.  an  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  ail  fertilized  eggs  develop  into 
females.  Especially  by  Morgan  and  his  stu- 
dents has  the  connection  been  emphasized  be- 
tween the  accessory  chromosome  and  the  trans- 
mission of  "  sex  limited "  characters.  In  place 
of  this  latter  term,  Morgan  proposed  to  use 
the  phrase  "sex  linked,"  the  character  in  ques- 
tion not  being  in  any  sense  limited  to  sex,, 
but  merely  closely  linked  to  the  sex  chromosome 
in  transmission  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 
Morgan  stated  that  he  had  found  twenty-five  of 
such  sex  linked  characters  in  Droaophila,  the 
fruit  fly. 

Comparison  of  the  results  of  breeding  experi- 
ments on  Droaophila  with  what  is  known  oi  the 
behavior  of  the  chromosomes  in  maturation  and 
fertilization  of  this  and  other  insects  had  led 
Morgan  and  his  students  to  a  belief  in  a  very 
exact  casual  connection  between  the  behavior  of 
the  chromosomes  at  this  'time  and  the  mode  of 
inheritance  of  certain  characters.  In  Droao- 
phila certain  characters  on  cross-breeding 
freely  assort  and  give  the  Mendelian  ratio, 
while  others  seem  to  remain  connected  and  give 
non-Mendelian  results.  This  Morgan  explained 
on  the  assumption  that  in  the  first  case,  the 
characters  lie  in  different  chromosomes,  while 
in  the  second  they  lie  in  the  same  chromosome, 
and  may  remain  connecting  in  the  breeding 
process.  In  some  cases,  when  two  sets  of  sex 
linked  characters  are  crossed,  the  resulting  off- 
spring shows  a  new  combination  of  these  char- 
acters, indicating  a  "crossing  over"  from  one 
chromosome  to  another.  It  has  been  shown  in 
some  insects  that  when  the  chromosomes  unite 
they  twist  around  one  another  instead  of  lying 
side  by  side.  Sturtevant  suggested  that  when 
they  subsequently  separate  in  the  formation  of 
tetrads,  the  plane  of  division  is  different  from 
the  plane  of  union,  and  thus  "determiners" 
originally  in  one  chromosome  are  transferred  to 
the  other  and  a  crossing  over  is  the  result. 
Sturtevant  asserted  that  it  is  even  possible  on 
this  assumption,  to  get  information  as  to  the 
architecture  of  the  chromosome.  If  two  de- 
terminers lie  near  together  they  will  not  be 
separated  as  frequently  as  if  they  lie  at  some 
distance  from  one  another  on  the  chromosome. 
Thus  a  determination  of  the  relative  frequency 
of  the  crossing  of  two  characters  will  enable 
us  to  estimate  the  relative  distance  apart  of  any 
two  determiners  on  the  chromosome.  This  seem& 
as  yet  extremely  hypothetical.  Bridges  re- 
ported some  non-Mendelian  results  in  Droao- 
phila which  he  explained  on  the  assumption  that 
in  the  formation  of  the  polar  body,  some  egga 
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instead  of  losing  one  sex  chromosome  retained  final  conclusions  which  may  be  summariaed  ai 
both,  while  others  retained  neither.  Combina-  this  time.  As  in  earlier  years  the  Mendelians 
tion  of  these  eggs  with  the  different  forms  of  and  the  Galtonians  follow  quite  definitely  op- 
spermatozoa  would  give  fertilized  eggs  with  sex  posed  methods,  and  in  consequence  often  reach 
chromosomes  varying  in  number  from  three  to  opposite  conclusions.  The  Journal  of  Oenetic$, 
none.  Aberrant  individuals,  whose  characters  Biometrika,  The  Journal  of  Experimental 
might  be  explained  on  this  assumption  of  ab-  Zoology,  and  various  publications  of  the  Car- 
normalities  in  the  sex  chromosomes,  may  appear  negie  Institution  should  be  consulted  by  anyone 
in  as  high  as  5  per  cent,  of  the  individuals  of  interested  in  the  details  oi  these  investigations, 
a  generation.  Morgan  emphasized  the  distinction  which  should 

In   connection  with   the   subject  of  the   sex  be  made  between  a  unit  cnaraeter  and  the  fac- 

chromosome,    Wilson    described    in    the    Hemi-  tor  which  is  responsible  for  the  appearance  of 

pteron,  Pentatoma,  a  small  body  which  he  called  that  character.     The  loss  of  a  unit  character 

'*'  chromatoid,"  which  closely  resembles  the  ac-  does  not,  in  his  opinion,  mean  necessarily  the 

cessory  chromosome,  but  which  is  quite  unlike  loss  of  a   factor,  but  merely   a   readjustment, 

it  in  its  relations  to  the  cell.  Wilson  points  out  Thus  a  character  may  sometimes  be  dominant 

the  possibility  that  this  has  been  mistaken  for  and  sometimes  recessive,  depending  entirely  on 

the  accessory  chromosome  by  other  workers,  and  its    condition.      This    condition    of    the    factor 

that  some  of  the  confusion  in  the  literature  may  anight  be,  to  use  a  chemical  phrase,  reversible, 

have  been  due  to  this  fact.    Foot  and  Strobell,  and  the  above  mentioned  result  would  follow.  So 

on  the  other  hand,  basing  their  argmnents  on  many  of  these  factors  are  now  known  in  the 

the    results    of    a    cytological    study    of    some  heredity  of  Droaophila  that  Morgan  proposed  a 

Hemiptera  as  well  as  on  the  results  of  crossing  new  scheme  of  nomenclature  for  them,  the  old 

different  species  of  these  insects,  came  to  the  scheme  lacking  adaptability  to  present  needa 

•conclusion  that  the  chromosomes  themselves  are  Modifications  of  Morgan's  proposed   code  were 

too  variable  and  inconstant  in  character  to  be  suggested    by    Castle,    but    no    agreement    was 

as  important  in  heredity  as  they  have  been  sup-  reached  as  to  the  most  serviceable  method.  This 

posed  to  be,  and  also  that  the  results  of  breed-  assumption  of  a   "  reversible "  factorial   condi- 

ing  experiments  show  that  certain  characterise  tion,  according  to  Morgan,  fits  better  with  cer- 

tic  sex  markings  are  transmitted  in  heredity  in  tain  observations  on  Droaophila  than  does  the 

a  fashion  that  would  be  impossible  if  they  were  "  presence    and    absence  "    theory    of    Bateson. 

linked  with  a  sex  chromosome.    Zacharias  also.  Sometimes   characters    apparently    absent    will 

in  Ascaris,  found  iir  opposition  to  Boveri,  that  later   reappear,   something  they   could   not   do 

in  each  division  of  the  egg    the    chromosomes  if  really  absent  in  the  earlier  generations.    Ap- 

break  down  completely,  and  there  is  no  "keim-  parently    another    active    factor    may    be    tem- 

band"  in  Boveri's  sense.    There  is,  he  thought,  porarily  substituted  for  one  previously  in  evi- 

no  individuality  of  tfie  chromosomes,  but  they  dence. 

are  formed  anew  after  each  cell  division.  These  Doncaster  reported  that  in  cats  the  orange 
conclusions  of  Zacharias  are,  however,  in  oppo-  color  is  sex-linked  with  the  male,  being  trans- 
sition  to  those  reached  by  practically  all  stu-  mitted  to  female  only.  A  female  which  re- 
dents  of  this  subject.  ceives  orange  color  from  male  parent  and  black 

Meek  proposed  a  theory  of  chromosomal  evo-  from  female  parent  is  tortoise  shell.  Newman 
lution  based  on  what  he  called  a  metrical  reported  new  evidence  that  nifrht  blindness  in 
analysis  of  chromosome  complexes.  He  supposed  man  is  sex-linked.  He  studied  one  family 
that  the  chromatin  granules  of  the  Protozoa  are  where  for  five  generations  this  has  appeared,  be- 
visible  expressions  of  specialized  particles  con-  ing  transmitted  from  the  affected  male  through 
cerned  with  the  transmission  of  hereditary  char-  his  daughters  to  some  of  their  sons.  Ramaley 
acters.  As  organisms  evolved  into  greater  com-  reported  on  data  concerning  the  inheritance  of 
plexity  the  granules  were,  by  linear  growth,  left  handedness  in  the  families  of  students  in 
converted  into  rods.  This  process  after  a  while  the  University  of  Colorado.  In  this  population 
reached  a  maximum,  when  the  chromatin  con-  he  found  that  this  trait  occurs  in  about  one- 
jugated  into  rodq  having  a  diameter  twice  that  sixth  of  the  whole  number,  and  is  inherited  as 
previously  seen.  These  segment  into  chromo-  a  regular  Mendelian  recessive, 
somes  of  a  new  thread  width,  and  such  chromo-  Davenport  reported  on  the  inheritance  of  skin 
somes  are  ready  to  enter  a  new  course  of  evolu-  color  in  man,  basing  his  conclusion  in  part  on 
tionary  growth.  In  this  way  chromosomes  of  data  collected  in  Bermuda,  but  mostly  from 
forms  below  Nemathelminthes  have  arisen.  Jamaica,  where  a  considerable  amount  of  in- 
When  a  length  limit  had  been  reached,  there  breeding  between  blacks  and  whites  has  taken 
was  another  combination  giving  a  second  type  place,  and  where  several  definite  color  grada- 
of  chromosome,  now  characteristic  of  animals  lions  are  commonly  recognisBed.  By  the  use 
from  Nemathelminthes  to  Vertebrates.  Within  of  quantitative  methods,  Davenport  got  results 
the  latter  group  we  get  a  third  type.^  Thus  the  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  full- 
animal  kingdom  may  be  divided  into  three  blooded  negro  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
groups,  each  with  its  own  especial  type  of  there  are  two  double  factors,  A  and  B,  for 
chromosome.  The  accessory  chromosome  does  black  skin  pigmentation,  and  that  these  are 
not  enter  into  this  scheme,  and  appears  to  bo  separately  inheritable.  In  inheritance  we  may 
undergoing  some  form  of  development  or  disin-  got  any  one  of  five  combinations:  (\)  No  fac- 
tegration.  It  may  or  may  not  be  the  determin-  tor,  producing  white;  (2)  no  B,  the  A  factor 
ing  factor  of  the  sex.  simplex,  producing  quadroon;    (3)   no  B,  the  A 

Heredity.    The  work  done  in  heredity  during  factor  duplex,  or  A  and  B  both  simplex,  produe- 

1913  was  mainly  a  continuation  and  extension  ing  mulatto;    (4)    one  factor  duplex  the  other 

of  that  done  in  earlier  years.    Much  of  the  pub-  Bi:^plex,  producing  a  dark  color,  and    (5)   both 

Ushed   reports   is  very  technical   and  must  bo  fartors  duplex,  producins:  black.     An   octoroon 

regarded  rather  as  accumulated  data  than  as  has  no  factor  and  when  mated  with  white  would. 
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so  far  as  skin  is  concerned,  produce  only  white 
offaprine.  He  found  no  reason  to  accept  tlie 
commonly  held  notion  that  two  white  parents, 
one  of  whom  had  a  black  ancestor,  itnay  have 
colored  offspring. 

Sex  Detebmination.  The  chromosomal 
theory  of  sex  determination  is  that  there  are 
two  types  of  spermatozoa,  male  producing  and 
female  producing.  If  these  are  present  in  equal 
numbers  and  fertilize  the  eggs  at  random,  the 
resulting  offspring  should  be  evenly  divided  as 
to  sexes.  Observations  have  shown  that  in  most 
animals  the  sex  ratio  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration is  fairly  constant,  and  that  in  a  few 
cases  this  sex  ratio  can  be  more  or  less  altered 
by  modifying  external  conditions.  This  has  been 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  external  conditions 
directly  determine  the  sex  ratio,  but  there  are 
various  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  explana- 
tion. Morgan  suggested  that  the  external  con- 
ditions act,  not  by  a  direct  effect  on  the  deter- 
mination of  sex,  but  by  influencing  the  two 
forms  of  sex  cells  differently,  thus  favoring  one 
at  the  expense  of  the  other.  In  this  case,  we 
could  distinguish  between  a  sex  determiner,  and 
a  cause  which  modifies  the  sex  ratio.  In  a  re- 
Tiew  of  the  literature  of  cattle-breeding.  Pearl 
collected  evidence  to  show  that  if  coitus  occurs 
early  in  the  oestral  period,  the  offspring  would 
tend  to  be  female,  while  if  late,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  male.  This  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  assumption  that  the  sex  chromosomes  are 
modified  in  their  effects  by  external  conditions. 
Pearl  suggested  that  the  accessory  chromosome 
might  be  an  inhibitor  of  maleness  rather  than 
a   female   determiner. 

Nachtsheim,  in  a  study  of  the  chromosomes 
of  the  bee,  got  cytological  evidence  in  favor  of 
Dzierzon's  theory  of  sex  determination,  for  in 
drone  eggs  he  was  able  to  get  no  trace  of  sper- 
matozoa, sperm  asters,  or  conjugating  pronuclei. 
Similar  results  were  reported  by  Armbruster  in 
the  solitary  bees,  for  here  the  sex  appears  early, 
before  feeding  begins,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
affected  by  nutrition. 

Conjugation.  Recent  work  by  Jennings  on 
Paramoecium  had  indicated  that  conjugation  is 
not  followed  by  rejuvenation,  as  some  of  his 
lines  were  weaker  after  conjugation  than  be- 
fore, this  being  in  opposition  to  earlier  work 
by  Calkins,  and  in  substantial  agreement  with 
Woodruff,  who  found  that  as  far  as  the  3500th 
generation  his  cultures  of  Paramoecium  did  not 
weaken  when  conjugation  was  prevented. 
Calkins  and  Gregory  followed  along  the  ^ines 
of  Calkins's  earlier  work,  but  in  this  case  be- 
ginning with  an  ex-conjugant  and  isolating  its 
immediate  descendants  as  far  as  the  32-cell 
stage,  they  were  able  to  use  each  of  these  as 
the  starting  point  of  a  pure  line.  Marked  dif- 
ferences appeared  between  these  pure  lines  in 
regard  to  conjugation,  some  apparently  needing 
it  while  others  did  not.  Thus  among  the  cells 
resulting  irom  the  division  of  an  ex-conjugant 
there  are  apparently  the  differences  that  appear 
between  the  soma  and  the  sex  cells  in  the 
Metazoa.  Discrepancies  between  the  results  ob- 
tained in  this  field  by  different  workers  is,  then, 
probably  due  to  fundamental  differences  in 
the  protoplasm  of  the  different  strains  em- 
ployed. 

Seconbart  Sex  Chabacters.  Darwin's 
theory  of  the  orisrin  of  secondary  sex  characters 
is  now  practically  abandoned,  most  writers  re- 


garding these  as  due  to  some  influence  exerted 
by  the  sex  organs  on  the  external  characters  of 
the  body.  One  theory  supposes  the  presence  of 
a  series  of  internal  secretions,  or  '^  hormones  '^ 
sent  into  the  blood  from  the  sex  organs,  and 
acting  upon  body  cells  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  the  characteristics  in  question.  Geof- 
frey Smith  continuea  his  earlier  work  on  the 
effect  of  a  parasitic  crustacean,  tiacculina,  on  its 
host,  a  crab,  where  if  the  host  be  a  male,  the 
animal  develops  into  what  is  practically  a  fe- 
male, with  ovary  and  characteristic  secondary 
sex  characters.  Smith  found  that  the  parasite 
becomes  filled  with  fat,  and  at  the  same  time 
stimulates  the  liver  to  an  increased  secretion 
of  fat.  Coincident  with  this  is  a  diminution 
in  the  formation  of  glycogen.  This  he  thinks, 
can  be  explained  in  terms  of  Ehrlich's  side-chain 
theory.  The  parasite  seizes  on  the  fatty  side 
chains  of  the  liver,  which  in  consequence  are 
regenerated  to  excess.  This,  however,  is  too 
simple  a  statement,  for  the  exchange  takes  place 
through  the  medium  of  the  blood,  and  fat,  as. 
such,  is  not  present  in  the  blood,  but  is  in  some 
soluble  form  in  combination  with  other  ma- 
terials. Sacculina  seizes  on  the  fatty  part  of 
this  combination  in  the  blood,  setting  free- 
the  other  part  to  take  up  more  fat  from 
the  liver  and  convey  it  again  to  the  Sacculina 
roots. 

According  to  Smith,  an  essentially  similar 
process  goes  on  when  the  ovary  is  developing  in 
a  normal  individual,  and  there  the  excess  of  fat 
links  in  the  blood  are  the  stimuli  leading  to  the 
formation  of  secondary  sex  characters.  Thus, 
the  parasitized  male  forms  an  ovary,  because 
the  effect  of  the  Sacculina  is  essentially  similar 
to  that  of  the  developing  ovary,  the  side-chain 
character  liberated  into  the  blood  being  the 
same  in  both  cases.  This  theory,  according  to> 
Smith,  harmonizes  better  with  observed  facts, 
than  does  the  assumption  of  "hormones"' 
thrown  into  the  blood  by  the  sex  organs. 

Inheritance  of  Acquired  Characters.  As. 
stated  in  earlier  Year  Books,  the  question  as 
to  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters  seems, 
to  have  narrowed  down  to  a  determination  of 
whether  any  influence  can  be  exerted  on  the  sex 
cells  by  forces  operating  on  the  surface  of  the 
body.  Walther,  continuing  studies  on  "Die 
Umwelt  des  Keimplasmas,"  experimented  on  the 
absorption  of  magnesium  salts  into  the  blood  of 
a  crab,  Telephusa.  Here  he  concluded  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  chemical  substances. 
forei<2:n  to  the  blood  can  penetrate  into  and 
modify  the  germ  plasm.  Harms  found  that, 
when  ovaries  of  one  species  of  salamander  are 
transplanted  into  the  body  of  another  species,, 
the  eggs  produced  by  this  ovary  are  like  the 
ones  characteristic  of  the  species  from  which 
it  was  taken,  and  were  not  modified  by  the  body 
into  which  they  were  put.  Weigl  reached  essen- 
tially similar  results  in  the  transplantation  of* 
skin  from  one  species  of  salamander  to  another. 
The  transplanted  skin  will  continue  to  grow,, 
and  become  apparently  an  integral  part  of  the- 
skin  of  the  foreign  species,  but  retain  their 
original  character.  They  are  thus  self-deter- 
mining, and  not  modified  by  other  cells  of  the 
body. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kammerer  made  elaborate 
experiments  on  color  changes  in  Salamandrn 
maculosa  from  which  he  concluded  (1)  the* 
color  patterns  possessed  by  these  animals  havej 
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definite  relation  to  the  background  against 
which  they  habitually  rest,  bo  that  it  is  possi- 
ble from  the  study  of  the  color  pattern  of 
salamander,  to  determine  the  character  of  its 
usual  environment,  and  (2)  acquired  color  char- 
acters are  inherited,  and  this  is  not  a  case  of 
parallel  induction.  Somatic  characters  are  im- 
pressed directly  on  the  germ  plasm. 

Fertilization.  A  common  belief  is  that  the 
fertilization  of  the  egg  is  essentially  a  chemical 
process.  Observations  by  Lillie  on  the  eggs 
of  Arbacia  strengthen  this  theory.  In  this 
animal  and  in  Nereis  Lillie  found  a  substance 


"  fertilizin  "  secreted  by  the  egg,  to  which  the 
spermatozoa  are  positively  chemiotactic,  and 
which  causes  them  to  agglutinate.  Further 
analysis  of  this  "fertilizin"  in  Arbacia  shows 
that  it  is  essentially  an  amboceptor  with 
"oophile"  and  *' spermophile "  side  chains. 
When  the  sperms  are  bound  by  the  spermophile 
side-chain,  the  oophile  is  released,  and  by  seiz- 
ing on  an  egg  receptor,  fertilizes  the  egg.  Thus 
the  egg  is  essentially  self-fertilizing. 
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